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PEEFACE. 


When  we  are  led  to  examine  any  work  of  art,  as,  for  instance,  a 
magnificent  piece  of  plate,  we  observe  with  admiration  the  ele- 
gance of  its  form,  the  beauty  of  its  design,  the  chastity  of  its 
ornamentation,  and  the  exquisite  finish  observable  in  every  part. 
But  it  is  seldom  that  we  carry  our  thoughts  beyond  the  object 
before  us  : if  we  did  so,  we  might  see  the  labour- stained  digger  of 
the  ore,  the  grimy  smelter  and  worker ; or,  as  bestowing  the  latest 
finish,  the  artisan  covered  with  oil,  and  dust,  and  rouge.  Each 
and  all  share  in  the  labour  of  producing  the  elegant  work  ex- 
hibited, and  although  the  greatest  praise  is  due  to  the  master-hand 
which  modelled  the  whole,  no  one  will  venture  to  say  that  to  the 
subordinates  nothing  whatever  is  due.  So  with  the  finished  History 
of  a Hallam,  a Macaulay,  a Stanhope,  or  a Prescott, — we  admire 
the  combination  and  array  of  facts,  the  pertinence  and  consist- 
ency of  the  remarks,  and  the  cogency  and  strength  of  the 
reasoning,  and,  in  general,  the  eloquence  of  the  language ; but 
our  minds  seldom  revert  to  those  grubbers  of  history  who  in- 
vestigate facts,  and  bring  to  light  the  occurrences  of  the  past ; yet 
to  their  unrecognised  labours  is  due  the  finished  history.  It  is  to 
their  investigations  into  the  habits,  the  manners,  the  sports  and 
pastimes,  and  the  military,  mercantile,  and  social  customs  of  the 
past,  and  to  their  investigations  into  individual  and  family  history, 
that  we  owe  the  finished  works  of  the  authors  we  have  named.  In 
this  manner,  the  services  rendered  by  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine 
have  been  neither  few  nor  unimportant. 

If  we  cannot  point  to  our  pages  to  shew^  any  finished  treatise  as 
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eloquent  as  Lord  Macaulay’s  History,  we  can  exhibit  at  least  as 
careful  enquiries  into  the  truth  of  particular  events,  and  as  careful 
a discrimination  between  the  true  and  the  false.  To  select  the 
piu’e  metal  from  the  alloy,  the  gold  from  the  dross,  has  been  part  of 
our  duties,  although  one  of  the  least  agreeable.  A glance  at  our 
pages  during  the  last  six  months  will  shew  that  on  several  occa- 
sions we  have  had  to  point  out  errors  of  the  gravest  kind  in  his- 
torical literatiu’e : and  further  investigations  shew  that  until  more 
truthfulness  be  infused  into  the  most  elementary  works,  we  shall 
look  for  it  in  vain  in  the  more  advanced.  These  labours  of  in- 
vestigating the  history  of  the  past  are  uninviting  to  the  mere 
readers  for  amusement,  who  delight  to  read  a statement  to-day 
which  the  news  of  to-morrow  may  overturn,  and  to  whom  exciting 
fiction  is  more  pleasant  than  sober  truth.  AVith  such  we  have 
small  s^Tupathy,  and  expect  no  greater  in  return. 
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By  SYLVANUS  UEBAN,  Gent. 


MINOR  CORIIESPONDENCE. 


ERRORS  IN  MR.  HINGESTON’S 
EDITION  OF  CAPGRAVE^S  CHRO- 
NICLE. 

Mr.  Urban, — The  very  great  value  of 
the  Chronicles  and  Memorials  issued  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls,  and  the  exceedingly  careful  and 
scholar-like  manner  in  which  most  of  that 
series  have  been  edited,  must  be  my  ex- 
cuse, if  excuse  be  needed,  for  pointing  out 
some  errors  to  be  found  in  one  of  the 
number,  namely,  “Capgrave’s  Chronicle 
of  England.”  This  work  contains,  among 
others,  two  blunders  which  may  be  classed 
with  the  most  comical  in  English  litera- 
ture. 

At  page  56  the  following  occurs  in  the 
text  of  the  Chronicle : — 

“ And  in  this  same  tyme  Judas  Machabeus 
and  his  hretherin  conqwered  the  lend  of  Inde, 
killid  here  enimes,  purged  the  Temple,  and  had 
victorie  of  ful  many  tyrauntis.” 

On  reading  this  I,  of  course,  thought  it  a 
mere  slip  of  the  printer,  or  the  copyist 
who  transcribed  the  manuscript,  where  n’s 
and  u’s  are  almost,  if  not  quite,  alike;  it 
never  occurred  to  me  that  it  was  possible 
that  any  one  could  interpret  lude,  how- 
ever mis-spelt,  when  connected  with  the 
name  of  Judas  Maccabseus,  to  mean  any- 
thing other  than  Judea.  Judge  my  sur- 
prise when,  on  turning  to  the  index,  the 
following  entry  presented  itself : — 

“ India . . . conquered  hy  Judas  Maccabeus  and 
his  brethren.” 

Surely  the  editor  did  not  compile  that 
index. 

The  former  error  may  possibly  be  an 
oversight,  the  following  is  undoubtedly 
grounded  on  a misunderstandmg  of  the 
text.  At  p.  173  we  read: — 

“In  the  xxxii.  ^ere  there  rvas  a man  thei 
cleped  Wiliam  Waleys,  that  -was  in  Scotland, 
and  reised  the  puple,  and  mad  al  the  cuntre 
rebel  to  Edward  the  Kyng.” 

To  this  passage  the  following  highly  intel- 
ligent marginal  note  is  attached : — 

“ Rebellion  of  Wallace  in  favour  of  the  English 
king.” 

Of  course  the  editor  has  interpreted  the 
to  in  the  text  to  mean,  in  favour  of : if  he 
had  made  very  deep  researches  into  the 
dialects  of  East  Angha  and  Mercia,  medi- 
aeval or  modern,  he  would  have  been  aware 
that  to  was  constantly  used  in  the  sense  of 


against;  but  the  text  does  not  require  even 
this  licence,  “rebel”  may  be  read  as  (what 
it  probably  is)  a noun,  and  then  even  the 
very  slight  grammatical  difficulty  of  a pro- 
vincial idiom  vanishes. 

With  the  glossary  there  is  not  much 
fault  to  find,  except  the  uncommon  one 
of  over-copiousness.  There  are  words  in  it 
by  the  dozen  of  which  every  child  knows 
the  meaning ; “ geven,”  “ axed,”  “ patent- 
ly,” “ scholere,^’  and  “ gore”  do  not  require 
great  lexicographical  acumen  to  inter- 
pret them,  but  there  are  some  not  to  be 
found  in  the  glossary  which  certainly 
ought  to  have  been  there.  “ Moises-werk,” 
(p.  98,)  for  instance;  every  reader  will 
not  see  on  the  instant  that  Mosaic  is  here 
meant®. 

I could  also  conceive  it  possible  that 
persons  might  read  Capgrave’s  Chro- 
nicle who  were  unaware  that  Sistewys 
(pp.  128, 156,  203)  was  the  vernacular  for 
Cistercian.  An  editor  who  thinks  it  neces- 
sary to  explain  to  his  readers  that  “ hosen” 
means  stockings  should  not  leave  them  in 
darkness  on  this  point. 

The  word  “ lyster”  in  the  following 
passage, — 

“There  was  he  mad  lyster  of  the  Paleis,  and 
comensale  with  the  Pope,”  (p.  235,) — 

is  given  in  the  glossary,  but  without  any 
explanation.  I believe  it  to  be  a form  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  Icestend,  “ one  who  does  a 
thing,”  “ an  executor.”  Perhaps  it  w’^ould 
not  be  far  wrong  to  render  it  in  this  case 
a house-steward,  or  seneschal.  Mr.  Halli- 
well  in  his  Dictionary  gives  listre,  “ a 
person  who  read  some  part  of  the  church 
service.” — I am,  &c,, 

Edward  Peacock. 

The  Manor,  Bottesford,  Brigg. 

ENGLISH  COUNTY  ARMS  OR 
DEVICES. 

Mr.  Urban, — Has  any  English  county 
a coat  of  arms  or  other  device  except 
Stafford,  which  bears  the  well  known 
“ Stafford  knot,”  and  Kent,  which  bears 
the  white  horse  ? If  so,  what  are  those 
peculiar  to  the  counties  of  Salop,  Worces- 
ter, and  Warwick  ? H.  S.  G. 

Nov.,  1858. 


‘ Query,  is  not  this  the  earliest  occurrence  of 
the  word  in  the  English  language  ? 
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THE  ARMS,  ARMOUR  AND  MILITARY  USAGES 
OF  THE  FOURTEENTH  CENTURY. 

{Continued  from  vol.  ccv.  p.  563.) 

The  dagger  was  worn,  not  alone  by  the  knight  in  his 
battle  equipment,  but  as  a part  of  the  civil  attire ; nor  was 
it  confined  to  the  gentle  of  blood  only,  or  to  the  stronger 
sex : it  was  carried  by  the  citizen,  the  yeoman,  the  ship- 
man,  and  by  ladies.  The  dagger  worn  in  the  pouch,  with 
a civil  costume,  is  seen  in  the  figure  from  the  Louterell 
Psalter,  engraved  in  the  sixth  volume  of  Vetusta  Monu- 
menta^  and  in  pis.  114  and  149  of  Hefner’s  Trachten.  It 
accompanies  a civil  dress  in  one  of  the  statuettes  of  the 
Kerdeston  tomb  (Stothard,  pi.  65),  though  without  the 
gipciere.  In  the  Prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Tales  we  meet 
with  the  “Yeman,”  who,  in  addition  to  his  sword  and 
buckler,  carries — 

— ‘‘a  gaie  daggere, 

Harneysed  wel,  and  scharp  as  poynt  of  spere.” 

The  ‘^Shipman”  is  similarly  armed: — 

“ A dagger  hangjmg  on  a laas  hadde  he, 

Aboute  his  nekke,  under  his  arm  adoun.” 

It  is  Knighton  who  tells  us  that  the  ladies,  when  they 
appeared  at  tournaments,  wore  rich  girdles,  to  which  were 
appended  holding  daggers  : — “habentes  cultellos, 

quos  Daggerios  vulgariter  dicunt,  in  powchiis  desuper  im- 
positis 

>■  Ad  an.  1348. 

Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  CCVI.  b * 
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Anns,  Armour,  and  Military  Usages  [Jan. 

As  we  have  already  seen,  the  knights  and  men-at-arms, 
when  they  descended  from  their  chargers  and  formed  them- 
selves into  bodies  of  infantry,  cut  down  their  lances  to  the 
length  of  five  feet;  taking,  as  an  auxiliary  weapon,  the 
Axe.  From  this  day,  the  axe  regained  that  prominence 
which  it  had  enjoyed  in  the  old  wars  of  the  IN'orthmen : 
king,  duke,  knight  and  man-at-arms — all  are  found  con- 
tending with  it : in  battle-field  or  on  the  tournament 
ground,  the  axe-blade  is  constantly  flashing.  In  1356, 
Bertrand  du  Guesclin  receives  the  herald  of  the  Duke  of 
Lancaster,  ‘^vestu  d’un  noir  Jacques,  et  a son  col  portoit 
une  hache\’’  At  Anray,  in  1364,  the  French  men-at-arms 
carried  each  his  five-feet  spear,  et  nne  hache  forte,  dure 
et  bien  aceree,  a petit  manclie^  a son  cote  on  sur  son  col“^.^’ 
In  1368,  ^Ge  Eoi  Don  Pietre  se  comhattoit  moult  vaillani- 
ment,  et  tenoit  nne  hache  dont  il  donnoit  les  coups  si 
grands  que  mil  ne  hosoit  approcher^.”  At  the  combat  of 
Chiset  in  1373,  we  are  told  that  the  French,  having  forced 
the  English  to  give  way  par  force  de  lances,  adoncques 
laisserent  Anglois  leurs  lances  cheoir,  et  anx  haches  se 
prindrent,  pour  les  lances  des  Francoys  hriser.’’  The 
French  tvings  on  this  occasion  were  composed  of  men-at- 
arms  with  axes  and  crossbow-men In  1378,  the  rival 
captains  of  Monthourg  and  Cherbourg  fought  at  the  head 
of  their  troops  with  the  battle-axe: — ^^La  etoit  Messire 
Guillaume  des  Bordes,  une  hache  en  sa  main,  et  frappoit 
a dextre  et  a senestre : tout  ce  qu’il  consuivoit  a plein 
coup,  il  ruoit  par  terre.  D’antre  part,  Messire  Jean 
Harleston,  capitaine  de  Cherbourg,  se  comhattoit  bien  et 
vaillamment,  une  hache  en  sa  main,  pied  avant  PautreP.’’ 
In  1380,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  appears  ^^arme  de  tontes 
pieces,  une  hache  en  sa  main,  et  iin  baton  blanc  en  P autre ‘i.’’ 
At  Eosehecque,  in  1382,  the  Duke  of  Bourbon  ^^d’une 
hache  qn’il  tenoit,  frappoit  a dextre  et  a senextre  sur 
Flamans ; et  ce  quTl  assenoit  ja  ne  le  scais  relever'’.” 
The  axes  of  the  Frieslanders  appear  to  have  been  of  a 
different  construction  from  the  ordinary  hatchet.  Froissart 
describes  them  as  being  made  ^^a  maniere  de  cuingnies® 
a battre  bois,  bien  bandees  de  fer  an  long  des  hanstes^” 


* citron,  de  Du  Guesclin,  c.  9,  Froissart,  i.  494.  " Ibid.,  i.  551. 

» Chron.  de  Du  Guesclin,  c.  161.  p Froissart,  i.  720.  *1  Ibid.,  ii.  104. 

' D’Orronville,  c.  56.  ^ Cognees.  ‘ Chron.  iii.  254,  ad  an.  1396. 


1859.]  of  the  Fourteenth  Century.  5 

The  axes  of  this  time  were  of  two  kinds  : the  short- 
handled",  named  in 
theabove  ex  tract  of 
the  year  1364,  and 
shewn  in  the  en- 
gravinghere  given, 
from  Eoy.  MS., 

16,  G,  vi.,fol.  172  ; 
and  the  pole-axe, 
represented  in  our 
woodcut,  ]No.  17. 

At  the  battle  of 
Anray,  a portion 
of  the  troops,  ac- 
cording to  the  re- 
lation of  Cuvelier, 
were  armed  with  the  two-hand  axe  : — 

De  haches  a ii.  mains,  comme  gent  airee, 

Yiennent  trestuit  ensamble  ferir  a la  volee.” 

Du  Guesclin  himself  at  this  fight — 

‘^D’une  haclie  a ii.  mains  donna  mainte  col^e.” — Citron,  i.  225. 

In  Spain,  in  1369,  a ^^puissant  esquire,  named  Karen- 
louet,  attacked  a gentle  knight  called  Don  John — 

‘^D’line  haclie  a ii.  mains  an  poin  qu’il  ot  grans 
Le  feri  sur  I’espanle  : le  cop  fn  si  pesans 
L’espaule  et  le  bras  li  geta  sur  les  champs.” — Ih.  ii.  50, 

The  blade  takes  three  principal  forms : the  cusped, 
figured  on  folio  126  of  Eoy.  MS.,  10,  E,  iv. ; the  rectan- 
gular or  cleaver’’  form,  seen  in  the  subject  engraved 
above  (!N’o.  46) ; and  a variety,  in  which  the  lower  cusp 
is  prolonged  till  it  joins  the  handle,  as  represented  in 
Cotton  Eoll,  XV.  7,  and  Sloane  MS.,  346,  fol.  3.  In  some 
examples  the  axe-blade  is  balanced  by  a kind  of  hammer, 
as  seen  in  pi.  13  of  the  “History  of  the  Deposition  of 
Eichard  II.,”  being  there  borne  by  the  Earl  of  Northum- 
berland''. 

By  the  knights  and  men-at-arms,  when  on  horseback, 

A passage  in  the  Chronicle  of  St.  niere  de  hachcs,  lesquellos  estoient  bonnes 
Denis  gives  us  the  measurement  of  the  et  avoient  manches  de  deux  pies  et  demi 
shorter  axe.  In  1347  the  garrison  of  La  de  long  on  environ.”  Vol.  v.  p.  475. 
Eoche-Deryan  “ issirent  a tout  une  ma-  * Archceologia,  vol.  xx.  p.  148. 
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the  axe  appears  to  hare  been  carried  at  the  saddle-bow 
in  a ring.  In  the  romance  of  ^^Eichard  Coer  de  Lion/’  we 
read,  at  p.  221,  that — 

‘‘  A queyntyse  of  the  kynges  owen 
Upon  hys  hors  was  i-throwen  : 

Before  his  arsonn,  his  ax  off  steel  ; 

By  that  other  syde,  hys  masnel.” 

At  p.  227 

“ He  mette  with  an  hethene  kyng, 

He  took  hys  ax  out  off*  the  ryng, 

And  hytte  hyni/’  &c. 

Again,  at  p.  274  : — 

“ Then  was  Hyng  Bichard  wroth  and  grym, 

Hys  ax  from  hys  ai’sonn  he  drowgh.” 

This  ring,  for  the  ready  holding  of  a weapon,  is  again 
found  in  the  Instructions  “ to  arme  a man”  for  a foot 
encounter,  printed  in  the  Archaeological  Joiumal,  vol.  v. 
p.  23*5  : — “ And  then  his  shorte  swerde  upon  the  lyfte 
side,  in  a rounde  rynge,  alle  nakid,  to  piille  it  oiite  light li.” 
We  thus  see  that  King  Eichard  is  made  to  carry  his  axe 
in  a ring  at  the  saddle-bow,  in  order  ‘^to  pulle  it  oute 
lightli.” 

The  axe  was  also  a tournament  weapon,  a common  form 
of  challenge  being  to  exchange  “trois  coups  de  lance, 
trois  coups  d’epee,  et  trois  coups  de  hache.”  The  dagger 
was  sometimes  added^  and  the  number  of  blows  was  greatly 
varied ; see  the  account  of  the  feat-of-arms  between  Bouci- 
caut  and  ClifPord  at  Calais, — too  long  for  extract  hereh 
Chaucer,  in  his  account  of  the  Tournament,  in  the  “Knightes 
Tale,”  tells  us  that,  each  knight  selecting  his  favourite 
weapon  and  mode  of  defence, — 

‘‘  Som  wol  been  armed  on  bere  legges  weel, 

And  baye  an  ax,  and  eek  a mace  of  steel."’ — Line  2,125. 

The  Mace,  as  we  see  from  the  last  line,  and  from  the 
passage  of  the  Eomance  of  Coeur- de-lion  a few  lines  back, 
was  still  in  use  at  this  period.  The  material  here  is  steel : 
and  again,  in  the  Eomance  of  Eichard  : — 

“ t\btb  bys  bevy  mase  of  stele 
There  be  gaff  tbe  kyng  bys  dele, 

That  bys  belme  al  to-rove, 

And  bym  over  bys  sadell  droye 


Faits  de  Jjoucicauf,  c.  13. 


^ Vol.  ii.  p.  19,  cd.  Weber. 
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Brass  is  sometimes  employed.  In  the  Faits  de  Bouci- 
quaut  we  read  that  “ Sarrasins  a grand  massnes  de  cnivre 
qne  ils  portent  en  hataille,  et  a gisarmes,  sonvent  Iny 
estoyent  snr  le  col”  (c.  24).  And  in  the  Eomance  of 
Coeur-de™lion 

‘‘  Hastely,  without  words  mo, 

Hys  mase  he  toke  in  hys  honde  tho, 

That  was  made  of  yoten  bras 

The  mace  was  used  in  the  tournament  also.  In  Chaucer’s 
“Knightes  Tale,”  the  herald  finishes  his  proclamation  with 
these  words : — 

Goth  forth  and  ley  on  faste. 

"With  longe  swerd  and  with  mace  fight  your  fille. 

Goth  now  your  way  : this  is  the  lordes  wiile.” 

And,  in  the  tournament  itself, — 

With  mighty  maces  the  bones  they  to-breste.” 

The  mace,  too,  was  one  of  the  weapons  used  to  the 
terror  of  the  good  citizens  of  London  by  certain  night- 
brawlers  during  the  reigns  of  Edward  II.  and  Edward 
III. ; as  we  learn  from  several  mandates  issued  to  restrain 
this  enormity.  One  of  these  curious  instruments,  preserved 
by  Eymer,  is  of  the  first  year  of  Edward  III.,  1327,  and 
runs  thus : — 

Eex  maiori  et  vicecomitibus  London’,  salutem.  Quia, 
lit  intelleximiis,  plures,  tarn  de  civitate  nostra  London’, 
luam  alii  ad  eandem  confluentes,  cum  gladiis,  masuellis, 
et  aliis  armis,  pliis  contumelias  quam  pacem  denotantibus, 
in  eMem  civitate  nocte  dieque  vagantur ; et  alii,  hujusmodi 
maliciis  inhserentes,  balistas  et  arcus  pro  lapidibus  et  aliis 
noscivis  fundendis,  per  civitatem  prsedictam  deferunt,  et 
lapides  ac  pelotes  terreas  ad  hoc  aptas,  et  alia  nociva 
emittunt  per  ballistas  et  arcus  supradictos,  per  vicos  et 
venellas  in  civitate  preedicta ; ex  quibus  hominibus,  pacis, 
quietis,  et  honestatis,  in  civitate  praedicta  degentibus,  et 
aliis  ad  eandem  confluentibus,  non  solum  timor  gravis 
incutitur,  set  etiam  dampna  quamplurima  irrogantur,  in 
pacts  nostrae  laesionem  manifestam ; unde  non  inmerito 
commovemur. 

^‘htos,  volentes  hujusmodi  malitias  refraenare,  &c. 
%%%%%% 


^ Page  18  and  compare  p.  207. 
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‘^Xostris,  et  Isabellae  Eegiiiae  Angliae  matris  nostras 
carissinise,  seryientibus  ad  anna,  et  valettis  comitum  et 
baronum  de  regno  nostro,  videlicet,  pro  qiiolibet  comite, 
vel  barone,  sno  valetto,  gladinm  domini  sni  in  ejus  prae- 
sentia  deferenti,  duntaxat  exceptis^.” 

The  mace  was  the  characteristic  weapon  of  the  Serjeant- 
at-arms  : thus,  in  the  Chronicle  of  St.  Denis,  under  the  year 
1323,  we  read  of  ‘^un  Sergent  du  roy  qui  avoit  sa  mace 
esmailliee  de  fleurs  de  lis,  qui  sont  les  armes  de  France,  et 
la  portoit  avec  soy,  comme  sergent  armes  ont  de  coustumeP 
This  enamelled  mace  is  exactly  reproduced  in  the  well- 
known  monument  of  the  battle  of  Bo  vines,  engraved  by 
Willemin,  by  Guilhermy  and  others. 

The  forms  of  the  heads  of  maces  at  this  time  are  the 
round,  the  dentated,  and  the  cogged- wheel  pattern.  Ex- 
amples of  all  of  them  may  be  seen  in  Eoy.  MS.,  16,  G, 
vi.,  fols.  17,  159,  309  and  402. 

The  Plombee^  or  gAommee  [plumhata)^  was  a variety  of 
the  mace,  made,  as  the  name  indicates,  of  lead.  At  the 
combat  of  Eibeaumont  in  1373,  ^Ge  Sire  de  Chin  tenoit 
une  plombee,  dont  il  effondroit  durement  les  bassinets  quhl 
atteignoit^’’  At  Eosebecque  in  1382,  the  French  men-at- 
arms  plied  the  Flemings  with  axes  plombees : — ^^La 
etoit  le  cliquetis  siir  ces  bassinets  si  grand  et  si  haut, 
d' epees,  de  haches,  de  plombees,  et  de  maillets  de  fer,  que 
on  n’y  oyoit  goiitte  pour  la  noise : et  ouis  dire  que,  si  tous 
les  heaulmiers  de  Paris  et  de  Bruxelles  fussent  ensemble, 
leur  metier  faisant,  ils  n’eussent  pas  mene  ni  fait  greigneur 
noise  comme  les  combattans  et  les  ferans  sur  ces  bassinets 
faisoient^.’’ 

The  Maillets- de-fer  or  marteaiix-de-fer^  named  in  the 
above  extract,  occur  throughout  this  century.  We  find 
them  noticed  by  Guiart®,  and  they  are  said  to  have  been 
used  in  the  celebrated  “ Bataille  des  Trente,’’  in  1351  ^ 
Cuvelier,  in  the  Chronicle  of  Du  Guesclin,  tells  us 
that — 

“ Olivier  de  Clicon  dans  la  bataille  va, 

Et  tenoit  un  inartel,  qn’a  ses  deux  mains  porta.” 


^ Foedera,  ii.  723.  Compare  ii.  745 
and  784,  and  iii.  705,  37th  Edward  III. 
And  instiannent  of  1319,  temj).  Edw.  II. 

•=  Froissart,  i.  G80. 


Ibid.,  ii.  251. 

® Chron.  Metr.,  pt.  i.  1.  6,37. 

* Dargentre,  Hist,  de  Bretagne,  1.  vi. 
p.  393 ; Daniel,  Mil.  Fran.,  i.  439. 
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And  of  the  Constable  himself  we  learn  that — 

‘‘  Bertran  de  Glaiequiii  fu  on  champ  plenier, 

Ou  il  assaut  Anglois  au  martel  d’acier : 

Tout  ainsy  les  abat  com  fait  le  bouchier.” 

The  revolt  of  the  “ Maillotins’’  of  Paris  in  1382  is  in  the 
remembrance  of  every  reader.  “Et  avoient  et  portoient 
maillets  de  fer  et  d^acier,  perillenx  batons  pour  effon- 
drer  heaulmes  et  bassinets.  Si  appeloit-on  ces  gens  les 
Eoutiers  et  les  Maillets  de  Paris The  Men  of  Bruges 
at  the  battle  of  Eosebecqne  were  also  for  the  most  part 
armed  with  the  maul : — “ Et  ceux  du  Franc  de  Bruges 
etoient  armes  la  greignenr  partie  de  maillets,  de  houMes 
et  de  chapeaux  de  fer^/’  &c. 

The  Bisacuta  is  named  in  this  century ; as  in  the  passage 
from  a poet  ^Svho  lived  in  1376,”  cited  by  Daniel 
Fran.  i.  433)  : — 

“Trop  bien  faisoit  la  besague, 

Qiii  est  par  les  deux  bees  ague.” 

This  instrument  seems  to  be  represented  in  the  hands  of 
the  champion  of  Bishop  Wyvil,  in  the  monumental  brass  of 
the  prelate  in  Salisbury  Cathedral,  dated  1375;  figured 
by  Waller,  pt.  9,  and  by  Carter,  pi.  97.  A curious  passage 
in  the  Grandes  Chroniques^  under  the  year  1358,  affords  an 
illustration  of  the  form  of  the  weapon  and  its  application. 
The  Bishop  of  Laon  is  accused  of  treating  at  the  same 
time  with  the  Duke  of  Normandy  and  his  adversary  the 
king  of  Navarre: — Moult  de  gens  estoient  esbahis,  et  di- 
soit-l’en  que  il  estoit  la  hesague^  qui  fiert  des  deux  bouts” 
(vol.  vi.  p.  72). 

The  long-handled  weapons  of  the  infantry  are  of  con- 
siderable variety.  The  Guisarme  is  mentioned  in  this 
age ; as  by  Froissart  under  the  year  1367\  The  Halbard  ap- 
pears in  illuminations  of  Eoy.  MS.,  16,  G,  vi.,  fob  166,  and 
Sloane  MS.,  346  ; in  the  latter  example  the  axe-blade  being 
balanced  by  a tridens.  The  Falx,  or  faus^  occurs  on  fob 
397  of  Eoy  MS.,  16,  G,  vi.,  and  in  other  places  of  the 
same  volume.  The  Pike  is  mentioned  by  Froissart  under 
1342  : — “ car  ceux  du  pays,  qui  les  suivoient  a bourlets^'  et 
a piques,  y survinrent,  qui  les  partuerent  tous”  (vol.  i. 
p.  156).  The  Bill  is  figured  in  Sloane  MS.,  No.  346  ; and 


8 Froissart,  il,  200. 


Ibid.,  ii.  247. 


Ibid.,  i.  536. 
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here,  too,  is  seen  the  Military  Fork  or  Pike-fork,  an  arm 
with  a double  prong  for  thrusting,  the  remainder  of  the 
weapon  being  after  the  fashion  of  a bill.  The  fork  is 
mentioned  in  the  “ Eomance  of  King  Alexander — 

‘‘  Axes,  speres,  forkis,  and  slynges, 

And  alle  stalworthe  gadelynges.” 

The  forms  of  the  Long-bow  and  arrows  of  the  fourteenth 
century  are  seen  in  our  woodcuts,  Kos.  3 (vol.  cciv.  p.  16), 
and  40.  Many  mandates  for  the  provision  of  both  are  pre- 
served in  the  invaluable  collection  of  Eymer.  The  bows 
were  of  two  kinds:  painted  and  plain  or  white.’’  In 
1341,  letters  are  addressed  to  the  Sheriffs  of  Counties, 
ordering  supplies  according  to  the  capacities  of  the  various 
districts.  Kent  is  to  furnish  300  bows  and  1,000  sheaves 
of  arrows ; Northamptonshire,  200  bows,  300  sheaves ; 
Eutland,  100  bows,  200  sheaves;  York,  500  bows  and  as 
many  sheaves ; and  so  on  of  the  rest. 

^‘Eex  vicecomiti  Eborum,  salutem.  Quia,  pro  expe- 
ditione  guerrse  nostree  Francise,  &c.,  arcus  et  sagittas  in 
magno  numero  oportet  necessario  nos  habere ; 

^^Tibi  preecipimus,  firmiter  injungentes,  quod  quingentos 
arcus  albos  et  quingentas  garbas  sagittarum,  (pretii  cu- 
juslibet  arcus  duodecim  denariorum,  et  cujuslibet  garbse 
aceratce  quatuordecim  denariorum,  et  non  aceratce  xii.  den.) 
de  exitibus  Ballivae  tuse  emi  et  provideri,  et  usque  portum 
de  Orewell  deferri  facias  y’  &c. 

Bowstrings,  or,  as  they  are  termed,  arrow-strings,  are 
required  from  Gloucestershire : — 

^^Yic’  Glouc’  infra  ballivam  suam  (villa  Bristoll’  ex- 
cepta)  de  mille  garbis  sagittarum  et  quingentis  duodenis 
cordarum  pro  sagittis  et  duobus  milibus  capitibus  pro 
sagittis,”  &c.  April,  1341. 

In  July,  1341,  the  Sheriff  of  Gloucestershire  is  again 
called  upon  for  bows  and  arrows  for  the  French  wars  : — 

^‘Tibi  prsecipimus  quod  mille  arcus,  quorum  ccl.  depict^ 
et  reliqui  alhi  existant,  necnon  ccc.  garbas  sagittarum,  emi 
et  provideri ; 

^^Ac  pro  quolibet  arco  albo,  duodecim  denarios; 

Et  quolibet  arco  depicto,  xYiiid. 

‘^Ac  pro  qualibet  garba  sagittarum,  xih/. ; de  exitibus 


* A.D.  ]341.  Foedera,  ii.  1157.  Compare  ii.  1,205,  and  iii.  87,  192,  322,  414,  &c. 
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ballivse  tuee,  omni  dilatione  postposita,  et  excusatione  ces- 
sante,  solyi“,”  &c. 

From  later  writs  we  learn  that  the  arrows  had  been 
sometimes  supplied  of  green  wood,  and  that  the  arrow- 
heads were  not  of  a satisfactory  kind.  In  1368  letters 
go  forth  to  the  Sherilfs  containing  strict  injunctions  on 
these  points.  The  Sheriff  of  Ilorthamptonshire  is  com- 
manded “no.  garbas  sagittarnm,  de  ligno  arido.^  et  non 
viridi.^  pront  inde  coram  nobis  respondere  volneris,  sine 
dilatione  fieri  et  provideri,  et  eas  capitibns  asseriis,  ad 
modum  et  formam  capitis  f err ei.^  quod  tibi  tradetur  ex  parte 
nostra,  bene  et  competenter  parari,  &c. 

“ Sciens  pro  certo  quod  nisi  dictm  garbse  de  ligno  arido 
et  non  viridi  sic  fiant,  te  de  custubus  in  hac  parte  appositis, 
prseter  punitionem  in  te  ex  hac  causa  per  nos  affigendam, 
onerari  faciernus. 

“T.  E.  apud  Westm’."’’ 

The  Sheriffs,  however,  not  being  able  to  rectify  the 
evil,  measures  were  taken  to  reach  the  real  delinquents — 
the  manufacturers.  In  the  7th  Hen.  lY.  (1405)  a statute 
is  passed  against  fraudulent  arrow-smiths  : — 

“Item,  pur  ceo  qe  les  arrousmythes  font  plusours  testes 
de  setes  et  quarelx  deffectifs,  nient  bien,  ne  loialment,  ne 
deffensablement,  a grant  perill  et  desceit  du  poeple  et  de 
tout  le  roialme ; Ordeignez  est  et  establiz,  qe  toutz  les 
testes  de  setes  et  quarels  desore  enavaunt  affairs  (a  faire) 
soient  bodies  ou  brases,  et  dures  a la  point  dasser  (d’acier), 
et  si  ascuns  des  ditz  arrousmythes  les  facent  a contrarie, 
quils  forsfacent  toutes  tielx  testes  et  quarels  an  Eoy,  et 
soient  emprisonez,  et  ent  facent  fyn  a la  volunte  du  Eoy. 
Et  qe  chescun  teste  des  setes  et  quarels  soit  seigne  dune 
signe  de  celuy  q le  fist.  Et  eient  les  justices  de  la  pees  en 
chescun  counte  d’Engleterre,  et  auxi  les  mairs,  viscontes, 
et  baillifs  des  citees  et  burghs,  deinz  mesmes  les  citees  et 
burghs,  poair  denquer  des  toutz  tieux  faux  fesours  de 
testes  et  quarels,  et  de  les  punir  par  manere  come  dessuis 
est  diH.” 

The  barbed  arrow-head  is  seen  in  our  woodcut,  Ho.  3 
(vol.  cciv.  p.  16).  And  it  is  especially  mentioned  by 
Froissart  in  his  account  of  the  battle  of  Poitiers,  where 


Rymer,  ii.  1169.  “ Ibid.,  iii.  842.  ° Stakites  of  the  Realm,  vol.  ii.  p.  153. 
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the  English  archers  commencerent  a traire  a exploit,  et 
a verser  chevaux,  et  a enfiler  tout  dedans,  de  ces  longnes 
sagettes  barhues^.” 

Erom  the  Livre  des  faih  d^armes  of  Christine  de  Pisan, 
we  find  that  the  provision  of  strings  was  three  to  each 
bow: — ‘^Item,  trois  cens  arcs  a main,  chacun  gamy  de 
trois  cordes.’’  Besides  this  number,  a further  quantity 
was  stored  to  meet  casual  demands. 

The  English  bows  appear  to  have  attained  as  great  a 
celebrity  in  this  age  as  the  English  archers.  Under  1391 
Froissart  tells  us  that  in  the  compact  made  at  Amiens 
there  was  this  clause: — ^^Item,  fut  ordonne,  sur  amende 
tres  grande,  que  nul  hotelain  en  son  hotel  ni  autre  ne  for- 
cellat  ni  met  hors  de  voie,  par  maniere  de  convoitise,  arcs 
ni  sagettes  qui  fussent  aux  Anglois : mais  si  les  Anglois, 
par  courtoise,  leur  vouloient  donner,  ils  les  pouvoient  bien 
jDrendre'^.’’ 

The  Pope  even  sends  to  England  for  a supply  of  bows 
and  arrows,  as  we  learn  from  a curious  instrument  given 
in  the  new  edition  of  the  Feeder under  the  year  1363 
(37  Edw.  111.):— 

^^Eex,  custodibus  passagii  in  portubus  London’,  Dovorr’, 
et  de  Plummuth’,  vel  alicujus  portuum  eorundem,  salutem. 

Quia  concessimus  dilecto  nobis  magistro  Johanni  de 
Gabrespino,  clerico  domini  Summi  Pontificis,  quod  ipse 
centum  arcus,  ducentas  cordas  ad  arcus,  et  duo  millia 
sagittarum,  infra  regniim  nostrum,  per  servientes  suos,  ad 
opus  preedicti  domini  Summi  Pontificis  emere,  et  eos  in 
navibus  in  uno  portuum  preedictorum  ponere,  et  exinde 
extra  dictum  regnum  nostrum  ad  partes  transmarinas,  du- 
cere  possit ; 

Yobis  prsecipimus^’,”  &c. 

Christine  de  Pisan  tells  us  that,  among  the  various 
manifestations  of  respect  for  ‘Qe  sage  roy  Charles,”  the 
king  of  Hungary  sent  him  as  presents  maint  beaulx 
arez  et  aultres  choses®.” 

Arrows  winged  with  peacock  feathers  are  frequently 
mentioned  in  this  and  the  following  centuries.  In  a Ward- 
robe Account  of  Edward  II.  we  have: — ‘‘Pro  xii.  fiecchiis. 


p Chron.,  vol.  i.  p.  347. 
’ Ibid.,  iii.  143. 


Rymer,  iii.  709. 

' Faitz  du  sags  roy  Oharlea,  c.  30. 
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cum  pennis  de  pavone,  emptis  pro  Eege,  xii.  den.^  ’’  Chaucer 
tells  uSj  of  the  Squire’s  “ Yeman,” — 

‘‘A  shef  of  pecok  arwes,  bright  and  kene, 

Under  his  helte  he  bar  full  thriftily.” — Frol.  Canterh.  Tales. 

In  the  “ Lytell  geste  of  Eobin  Hode,”  we  have : — 

Every  arowe  an  elle  longe, 

With  pecocke  well  ydyght, 

Inocked  all  with  white  sylver : 

It  was  a semly  syght.” — Fytte  ii.  verse  51. 

In  another  of  the  Eobin  Hood  poems  we  read  of— • 

“ An  hundred  shefe  of  arrows  good, 

With  heads  burnished  ful  bryght, 

And  every  arrowe  an  ell  longe, 

With  peacocke  wel  ydight.” 

In  1390  Peter  de  Barleburg,  ^Haillour,”  bequeaths  to  a 
canon  of  the  priory  of  Bridelyngton  ^^omnes  pelicios  meos 
de  otter  et  xxiiii.  sagittas  plumatas  cum  pavon’.”  (York 
Wills,  p.  143.)  In  the  Bursar’s  Accounts  of  the  Bishop 
of  Winchester  in  the  reign  of  Henry  Y.  occurs : — In  vi. 
duodenis  sagittarum  pennis  pavonum  et  aliarum  volucrum 
pennatis,  emptis  pro  domino  Episcopo,  xviii^.  iic?.”  These 
were  for  the  chase"".  In  1436,  John  Palman  bequeaths 
to  his  son  ^^unum  arcum  optimum  cum  j.  sheef  arrowy s 
de  pecok Among  the  stores  of  Bishop  Wayneflete  at 
Earnham  Castle  in  1471,  were  sagittse  magnse  barbatse 
cum  pennis  pavonum.”  Lydgate  also  mentions  the  pea- 
cock arrows  in  his  Chronicle  of  Troy^. 

Erom  Eoger  Ascham  we  learn  that  these  arrows  of  pea- 
cock were  ‘Haken  up  for  gayness.”  “And  truly,  at  a 
short  butt,  which  some  men  doth  use,  the  peacock  feather 
doth  seldom  keep  up  the  shaft  either  right  or  level,  it  is 
so  rough  and  heavy ; so  that  many  men,  which  have  taken 
them  up  for  gayness,  hath  laid  them  down  again  for  profit : 
thus,  for  our  purpose,  the  goose  is  the  best  feather  for  the 
best  shooter 

Erom  the  enthusiastic  Ascham  we  also  learn  what  were 
the  peculiar  forms  and  qualifications  of  the  various  arrow- 
heads of  the  middle  ages.  The  broad-arrow  was  the  arrow 


^ Cotton  MS.,  Nero,  C,  viii.  fol.  53. 

" Archseol.  Journ.,  vol.  viii.  p.  84. 

* Wills  and  Inventories  published  by 
Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  CCVI. 


the  Surtees  Society,  vol.  i.  p.  87. 
y Book  hi.  c.  22. 

' Toxophilus,  p.  142. 
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witli  wings,  as  distingnished  from  the  plain  pile.  Fashion 
of  heads,”  he  writes,  “is  diyers,  and  that  of  old  time.  Two 
manner  of  arrow-heads,  saith  Pollux,  was  used  in  old  time. 
The  one  he  calleth  oyKiuo^^  describing  it  thus,  haying  two 
points  or  barbs,  looking  backwards  to  the  stele  (shaft)  and 
the  feathers,  which  simely  we  call  in  English  a broad  arrow 
head,  or  a swallow-tail.  The  other  he  calleth  hay- 

ing two  points  stretching  forward,  and  this  Englishmen  do 

call  a fork-head Our  English  heads  be  better  in  war 

than  either  forked  heads  or  broad  arrow  heads.  Yea,  and 
I suppose  if  the  same  little  laris  ivliicli  they  have  were  clean 
put  away,  they  should  be  far  better This  he  explains 
by  shewing  that  as  the  arrow  whirls  in  flying,  a plain  pile- 
head  would  enter  the  object  struck  more  deeply  than  if  im- 
peded by  the  projecting  wings.  The  object  of  the  wings  or 
barbs  was  of  course  to  preyent  the  easy  withdrawal  of  the 
shaft ; and  as  the  retention  of  the  arrows  in  the  body  of  the 
enemy’s  horse  was  a principal  cause  of  their  usefulness  on 
the  field  of  battle,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  prejudice 
against  the  “ swallow-tail”  in  the  mind  of  our  eloquent 
toxophilite  was  altogether  well  founded. 

A greater  kind  of  broad-arrow  was  employed  at  sea  to 
make  rents  in  the  ships’  sails.  Christine  de  Pisan,  speaking 
of  the  nayy  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  and  at  the  same  time  re- 
ferring to  the  maxims  of  Yegecius^,  writes  : — 

“ Item,  on  doit  ayoir  grant  foison  de  larges  sayettes  pour 
ferir  ou  yoile,  et  le  despecier,  affin  qu’ilz  ne  puissent  retenir 
le  yent,  et  qiie  fuyr  ne  s’en  puissent 

Eeal  arrow-heads  of  the  fourteenth  centimy  were  found 
in  the  old  castle  of  Tannenberg,  examples  of  which  are 
figured  on  plate  7 of  Dr.  Hefner’s  Account  of  the  dis- 
coyeries. 

Besides  the  bowyers  and  fletchers  who  made  the  bows 
and  arrows,  others  were  employed  to  keep  them  in  repair : 
the  pay  of  these  men  was  sixpence  a-day.  Among  the 
Bolls  at  Carlton  Bide  is  the  Account  of  the  Clerk  of  the 
Priy}^  Wardrobe,  for  armour,  shot,  &c.,  from  1372  to  1374; 
where,  among  many  curious  entries,  occurs  one  “for  the 


> Toxophihis,  p.  147.  from  tlie  life  aromid  tlicm  and  wliat  they 

’’  It  is  oft<;n  difficult,  in  the  pages  of  are  coindug  from  Koman  antliors. 
the  wrilcrs  on  tactics  in  the  middle  ages,  Faiiz  dti  roy  Charles,  c.  37. 

to  disLinguish  what  they  arc  recording 
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wages  of  two  fletcliers,  each  at  yid.  a-clay,  for  going  in  the 
king’s  ships,  and  for  the  keeping  and  mending  of  bows  and 
arrows  in  the  said  voyage"^.” 

In  our  previous  examination  of  the  troops  acting  with 
missiles,  we  have  seen  that,  while  the  long-bow  was  the 
characteristic  arm  of  the  English  in  the  field,  the  Cross- 
bow was  the  weapon  employed  by  continental  powers. 
The  cross-bow  was,  however,  in  frequent  use  by  the  Eng- 
lish for  the  defence  of  castle  and  town ; and  this  implement 
was  by  no  means  confined,  on  such  occasions,  to  the  simple 
hand-arbalest,  but  was  varied,  by  increase  of  size  and 
power,  and  by  change  of  mechanism,  till  it  becomes  en- 
titled to  be  classed  rather  with  the  “ gyns”  of  the  garrison 
than  the  weapons  of  the  army.  Among  the  cross-bows  of 
the  fourteenth  century  we  meet  with  the  springald,  the 
arhalista  ad  duos  pedes ^ — ad  imum  pede7n^ — d tour^ — de  vis^ — • 
d croc^ — de  arganellis^ — de  cornu^ — and  de  nervo  ; and  we  find 
that  these  instruments  propelled  arrows,  stones  of  various 
sizes,  clay  bullets,  and  incendiary  projectiles.  The  Inven- 
tories of  Dover  Castle  in  1344  and  1361  afford  us  seve- 
ral varieties®.  We  there  find,  in  the  JDo^nus  A^inormn: — 
^Aij.  springald  magnas  cum  toto  atilo  preter  cordas,  v.  mi- 
nores  springald  sine  cordis,  et  iij.  parve  springald:  cxxvi. 
arbalistas,  de  quibus  xxxiv.  arbaliste  de  cornu  ad  duos 
pedes,  et  ix.  de  cornu  ad  unum  pedem,  et  iij.  magne  ar- 
baliste ad  turrm.”  The  springalds  discharged  stones  and 
bolts,  and  were  used  as  well  in  defence  of  town  or  castle 
as  on  ship-board  and  to  accompany  troops  in  the  field. 
In  1358,  Eroissart  tells  us  that  the  defenders  of  St.  Yalery, 
attacked  by  the  Constable  of  France  and  a large  force, 
^^avoient  de  bons  canons  et  des  espringalles,  qui  moult 
grevoient  ceux  de  PostV’  In  1363,  Edward  III.  pro- 
viding for  the  defence  of  Calais,  names  among  the  ne- 
cessaries for  its  armament,  ^Aotum  attilium  balistarum, 
springaldorum,  piletorum,  ingeniorum,  pulverum^,”  &c. 
In  the  Livre  du  hon  Jehan  due  de  Bretagne.^  we  read  that— 

‘^Engins  bridoUes  et  mangonneaulx 
Eaisoit  on  moult  bons  et  moult  beaulx  : 

Martinez  arbalestrez  a tour 

Mectoit  Ton  en  cbaicune  tour.” — Vers  2,852. 


Roll  marked  T.  G.,  674.  ® Arehseol.  Jouni , xi.  383.  ^ Vol,  i.  p.  391. 

s Rymer,  ill.  705.  A kind  oi peners ; compare  Fioisjart,  i.  216. 
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In  1347,  when  the  king  of  France  went  to  the  relief  of 
Calais, — Si  fit  le  dit  roi  (Edw.  III.)  traire  tontes  ses  naves 
et  ses  vaisseanx  par  devers  les  dunes,  et  bien  garnir  et 
fonrnir  de  bombardes,  d’arbalestres,  d’archers  et  d’es- 
pringales,  et  de  telles  choses  par  qnoi  Post  des  Francois  ne 
pust  ne  osast  par  la  passer When,  in  1369,  the  English 
besieged  the  castle  of  La  Eoche-sur-Yon,  they  had,  besides 
divers  grands  engins”  which  were  set  up  before  the  for- 
tress, “encore  plusieurs  canons  et  espringalles,  quhls 
avoient  de  pourveance  en  leur  ost  et  pourvus  de  longtemps 
et  usages  de  menerU"^ 

In  the  Dover  Inventory  of  1361  we  have  : — “xxiiii.  arc 
pur  arblastes  de  corn  saunz  toilers : iiij.  arcez  de  vis,  vels 
et  febles  : iij.  vis,  pour  les  dit  arcez  tendre^^'^  &c.  The  bows 
of  horn  mentioned  above  are  by  no  means  of  unfrequent 
occurrence  in  these  times.  In  the  Account  of  Deliveries  of 
arms,  armour,  &c.,  in  1372-74,  are  included  “ Balistse, 
xlix.,  of  which  viii.  of  horn,  xli.  of  wood^.’’  And  in  the 
Livre  des  faitz  du  sage  roy  Charles^  Christine  de  Pisan 
tells  us  that  “les  chastels  doivent  estre  garnis  de  foison 
comes  de  bestes,  pour  rappareiller  leurs  arbastesV’  The 
lalistce  de  nervo  are  mentioned  in  the  curious  Inventory  of 
Bologna,  of  1381,  printed  at  the  end  of  the  first  volume  of 
the  Etudes  sur  VArtillerie  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French  : — 
“ Item,  unam  balistam  novam  grossam  de  nervo : j.  balls-- 
tam  de  nervo  ab  equod’’  And  again: — “Octo  arcones  a 
balistis  grossis  a nervo.’’  We  here  see  that  it  was  the 
large  balista  which  required  to  be  strung  with  sinew.  The 
halista  gross  a de  arganellis  seems  to  derive  its  name 
from  the  mechanism  by  which  it  was  wound  up : from  the 
Italian,  arganello^  which  Florio  renders  “a  crane,  a mount- 
ing engine  or  pully  used  to  mount  or  remoove  any  waight.” 
The  manner  of  bending  the  common  stirrup  cross-bow  may 
be  seen  in  the  curious  picture  of  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Sebas- 
tian, painted  in  1473,  in  the  National  Gallery.  The  soldier 
places  his  foot  in  the  stirrup,  a cord  is  then  fixed  by  one 
end  to  the  butt  of  the  stock,  the  other  end  being  fastened 
to  a waistbelt.  A pulley,  running  upon  the  cord,  is  hooked 
to  the  bowstring,  and  the  bow  is  then  bent  by  raising  the 
body  and  keeping  the  leg  firm. 

‘ Froissart,  i.  2G5.  j Ibid.,  585. 

k Roll  at  Carlton  Ride,  T.  G.,  674.  ‘ Chap,  35. 
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The  Bolts  for  the  cross-bows  were  named  quarrels  {car- 
reaux)^  viretons,  and  dondaines.  “Et  avoient  arbalestriers 
qui  traioient  carreaux  de  forts  arbalestes,  qui  moult  tra- 
vailloient  les  Anglois”.’’  Juvenal  des  Ersins,  relating  the 
death  of  the  Archbishop  of  Eheims  in  1409,  tells  us  that 
as  the  prelate  was  descending  a staircase  from  his  chamber, 
“il  y eut  un  de  la  ville,  qui  tiroit  d’une  arbalestre,  et 
d’ adventure  le  vireton  ou  traict  d’ arbalestre  entra  par  une 
petite  vue^,  et  assena  sur  ledit  archevesque,  dontil  mourut.’’ 
In  the  Bologna  Inventory  we  have  : — “ Quinque  millia  vere- 
tones  cum  ferris,  impennatos  cum  carta”;  cxlv.  veretones 
impennatos  cum  pennis  de  ocha ; ccc.  veretones  a balistis 
grossis  ferrates,  impennatos  partim  de  ramo^  et  partim  non. 
Centum  claves  a balistis.”  From  the  Dover  Inventory  of 
1361  we  learn  that  the  springalds  discharged  bolts  or 
arrows: — “iij.  cofres  pleinz  dez  quareles  pur  espringales.” 
The  bolts  of  the  larger  cross-bow  were  called  dondaines.  In 
the  Inventory  of  the  ^^Bastide  de  Sainct  Anthoine”  of  Paris 
(in  1430),  printed  at  the  end  of  the  first  volume  of  the 
Etudes  sur  V Artillerie^  we  find: — Environ  demi  casse  de 
gros  traits  en  fagon  de  dondaines  ferrees  pour  grosses  arba- 
lestres.”  And  Caxton,  in  the  same  century,  has:-— Aqua- 
relles called  dondaynes  or  grete  shot.”  Eayttes  of  armes 
and  of  Chyvalrye,”  pt.  ii.  ch.  10).  In  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury they  appear  not  unfrequently,  as  in  the  passage  of 
D’Orron ville,  describing  the  siege  of  Le  Eaon  in  1381 : — 
A II  y avoit  leans  un  cordellier  qui  faisoit  merveilles  de  tirer 
de  dondaines,  et  tant  qu’il  tua  quatre  gentilshommes,  et 
disoit  on  qu’il  estoit  le  plus  fort  arbalestrier  de  Poictou,  et 
estoit  arme^.” 

Other  bolts  of  the  halistce  were  called  muscliettce.^  as  in 
this  passage  of  Marino  Sanuto,  who  wrote  in  the  fourteenth 
century: — Apotest  prseterea  fieri  quod  heec  eadem  balistse 
tela  possent  trahere  quae  muschettae  vulgariter  appellantur^i.” 
From  the  Bologna  Inventory  of  1381,  we  learn  that  they 
were  a feathered  with  card-board.”  Aj^em,  cclxxiv.  mus- 
chitas  impennatas  de  carta,  in  una  cista.”  Several  varieties 
of  real  cross-bow  bolts  were  found  in  the  ruins  of  the  castle 
of  Tannenberg,  destroyed  in  1399,  and  are  engraved  in 


Froissnrt,  i.  287.  ” Window.  " Feathered  with  card-board, 

p Vie  de  Louis  de  Bourbon,  ch.  47.  ^ Lib.  ii.  pars  4,  cap.  22, 
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the  work  of  Dr.  Hefner  describing  the  exploration^  They 
occur  both  with  tangs  and  with  sockets ; the  latter  kind  are 
the  most  frequent. 

Dire-arrows,  called  also  rochettes  and  fusees^  were  pro- 
jected from  the  halistce.  Christine  de  Pisan  gives  us  a pretty 
full  description  of  their  make : — Et  aussy  peut-on  faire 
sayetes  cavees  dedens,  et  y met-on  feu  fort  d’oeile,  souffre 
et  poiz  noire,  et  poiz  resine,  et  ce  feu  est  enveloppe  en  es- 
touppes ; et  les  peut-on  gecter  par  arbalestes  en  ces  engins : 
et  se  loisir  on  pent  avoir  de  foison  en  gecter,  merveilles 
sera  se  ils  ne  s’esprennent®.’’  In  1375,  at  the  attack  on 
Sainct- Angel,  on  advise  que  Pabbaye  estoit  couverte 
d’aissiP,  et  tirest  tirer  le  feu  dedans  par  plusieurs  fusees, 
tant  quTl  se  prist  par  tout  le  moustier"  de  Pabbaye''.’’  In 
1383,  at  the  siege  of  Bourbourg,  ^Hes  Francois  trairent  le 
feu  en  la  ville  par  viretons,  par  canons,  et  par  sougines,  et 
tant  que  maisons  furent  esprises  et  enflambees  aval  Bour- 
bourch  en  plus  de  quarante  lieuxy.”  Rockets  appear  in  the 
Bologna  Inventory  of  1381: — ^Htem,  cccxciii.  rochetas 
ferratas,  impennatas  de  carta.  Item,  tres  rochetas,  impen- 
natas  de  ramo,  cum  ferris.  Item,  cc.  astas  a rochitis,  im- 
pennatas partim  de  ramo,  et  partim  non.”  The  employ- 
ment of  stones  and  clay  bullets  with  the  cross-bow  has  been 
already  noticed  ^ 

Slings  were  still  in  use  in  some  parts  of  Europe  during 
this  age.  By  the  Spaniards  they  were  frequently  employed. 
At  the  battle  of  Hajara  in  1367,  ‘^ces  Espaignols  et  Cas- 
tellains  avoient  fondes  dont  ils  jetoient  pierres,  et  effondroi- 
ent  heaumes  et  bassinets ; de  quoi  ils  meshaignerent  maint 
homme".”  At  the  combat  near  Yalverde,  between  the  Cas- 
tilians and  Portuguese,  the  latter  “ attendirent  tant,  en  es- 
chevant  le  trait  des  dardes  et  le  jet  des  frondes,  que  les 
Castelloings  orent  employe  toute  leiir  artillerie^P  In  enu- 
merating the  forces  of  the  king  of  Castille,  under  the  year 
1386,  Froissart  tells  us  that,  of  infantry  casting  stones  with 
slings  [jetans  de  pierres  d frondes^  he  had  more  than  thirty 
thousands  Christine  de  Pisan  noticing  the  sling  (but,  as 


Die  Burg  Tannenberg,  plate  7.  of  Bourbourg  were  covered  with  straw. 

* Faiz  du  roy  Charles,  ch.  35.  p.  284. 

' Wood.  ^ Pages  7 and  15. 

“ Church.  ® Froissart,  i.  535. 

* D’Orronville,  ch.  35.  Ibid.,  ii.  481. 

y Froissart,  vol.  ii.  p.  287.  The  houses  ® Ibid.,  ii.  572. 
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is  her  wont,  with  Yegecius  lying  open  before  her),  recom- 
mends its  employment  ponr  grever  ses  ennemis  de  loings;’’ 
adding,  et  en  plnseurs  pays  encore  en  usent^^.” 

The  Statf-sling  is  named  in  the  romances  of  this  century, 
and  was  probably  still  found  serviceable  for  the  defence  of 
walls  and  forts.  In  the  Eomance  of  Eichard  Cceur-de-lion 
we  find  that  Sir  Fulke  D’Oyley — 

Poremeste  sette  his  arweblasteres, 

And  aftyr  that  his  good  archeres, 

And  aftyr  that  his  staff  slyngeres, 

And  othir  with  scheeldes  and  with  spores. 

He  devysj^d  the  ferthe  part 
With  swerd  and  ax,  knyff  and  dart : 

The  raen  off  armes  com  al  the  last®.” — Page  176. 

And  again,  in  the  same  history,  we  have : — 

“ Arweblast  off  vys  with  quarel, 

With  staffe-slynges  that  smyte  wel.” — Page  205. 

In  Chaucer’s  Tale  of  Sir  Thopas,  the  giant  “Sir  Olifaunt” 
employs  this  weapon  : — 

“ This  geannt  at  him  stoones  cast 
Out  of  a fell  staf  sljmge.” — Vol.  ii.  316. 

Among  other  minor  missilia^  we  read  of  bars  of  iron, 
balls  of  lead  and  stones.  In  1341  the  Spaniards  and  Ge- 
noese cast  from  their  large  ships  upon  the  smaller  vessels 
of  the  English  “ grands  barreaux  de  fer  et  archegaies^.” 
Jn  1345  the  defenders  of  the  castle  of  La  Eoche-Millon 
“jetoient  pierres,  bois,  et  grands  barreaux  de  fer,  et  pots 
pleins  de  chaux^.”  In  1372  “ ces  Espaignols  qui  Goient 
en  leurs  grands  vaisseaux,  qui  se  montroient  tout  dessus 
ces  vaisseaux  d’Angleterre,  tenoient  grands  barreaux  de  fer 
et  pierres,  et  les  jetoient  et  lan^oient  centre  val  pour  effon- 
drer  les  nefs  angloises,  et  blessoient  gens  et  homines  d’ armes 
moult  malementb”  These  same  Spanish  ships  were  fur- 
nished also  with  balls  of  lead  for  sinking  the  vessels  of 
their  antagonists:  — “Et  les  plusieurs  tenoient  grands 
barreaux  de  fer  et  plommees  de  plomb  pour  tout  ef- 
fondrer\” 

Stones  (to  be  cast  by  hand),  named  above  as  part  of  a 


^ Faitz  du  roy  Charles,  ch.  26.  & Froissart,  i.  167. 

® This  passage  is  further  curious  as  ^ Ibid.,  i.  195. 
shewing  the  disposition  of  an  army  at  ‘ Ibid , i.  637. 
this  time.  ^ Ibid. 

^ ArhaUte  d vis. 
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ship’s  “artillery,”  were  also  employed  on  the  land:  con- 
stantly in  the  defence  of  cities,  and  sometimes  even  in  the 
field.  In  1362  a most  singular  engagement  took  place  near 
Erinais  between  the  troops  of  the  king  of  Prance  and  one 
of  the  Pree  Companies.  The  latter  had  taken  up  a position 
upon  a hillock,  behind  which  they  had  placed  their  reserve, 
out  of  sight  of  the  royalists.  Having  made  a large  pro- 
vision of  stones  [ces  pier  res  et  ces  cailloux)^  they  soon  de- 
feated the  first  body  which  advanced  against  them,  “break- 
ing the  bassinets,  however  strong  they  might  be,  and 
slaying  and  wounding  those  who  bore  them.”  Other 
“ battles”  sent  to  renew  the  attack  were  as  rudely  stoned 
as  the  first,  and  after  “ ces  pierres  et  ces  cailloux”  had  made 
a sufficient  impression  upon  them,  the  reserve  of  the  Eou- 
tiers  came  marching  from  behind  the  hill  and  soon  com- 
pleted the  discomfiture  of  their  enemies.  “ Que  vous  ferois- 
je  long  parlement?  He  celle  besogne  dont  vous  oyez 
parler,  les  Pran^ois  en  eurent  pour  lors  le  pieurV’ 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  weapons  are  sometimes 
described  by  the  writers  of  this  time  as  “ armures.”  Thus 
Proissart : — “ Ces  chevaliers  et  ces  ecuyers  commencerent  a 
lancer,  a ferir,  et  a frapper  de  toutes  armures,  ainsi  que  ils 
les  avoient  a main.”  “ Et  tolloient  I’un  I’autre,  par  force 
de  bras  et  de  lutter,  leurs  lances,  et  leurs  haches,  et  les 
armures  dont  ils  se  combattoient.”  “ Si  s’entrela9oient  Pun 
dedans  Pautre,  et  s’eprouvoient  an  bien  combattre  de  tels 
armures  qu’ils  pouvoient,  et  par  especial  de  ces  haches  don- 
noient-ils  si  grands  horions  que  tous  s’etonnoienP".”  On 
the  other  hand,  the  word  “armes”  is  constantly  used  for 
defensive  equipment. 

The  Greek  Pire  was  in  this  age  frequently  employed  by 
the  nations  of  Western  Europe  for  the  purpose  of  firing 
buildings ; and  the  roofs  of  straw  or  shingle  so  common  in 
these  times  rendered  it  a most  terrible  agent  of  destruction. 
It  was  used  also  for  burning  the  Moveable  Towers  of  the 
besiegers,  for  consuming  bridges  and  shipping,  and  the 
hreteches  which  fortified  the  battlements  of  city  and  castle. 
In  1341,  the  defenders  of  the  castle  of  Chastonceux  cast 
against  their  assailants  “pierres,  chaux,  et  feu  ardent  a 
grand  foison".”  At  Ereteuil,  in  1356,  the  besieged  were 


• Froissart,  vol.  i.  p.  455,  seq.  “ Chron.,  vol.  i.  pp.  480  and  481 ; and  see  ante, 
vol.  ccv.  p.  443.  “ Froissart,  i.  136. 
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provided  with  ‘^canons  jetant  feu  et  grands  gros  carreaux 
pour  tout  derompre.”  And  when  the  tower  (heffroi)  of  the 
besiegers  was  advanced  against  them,  ils  commencerent  a 
traire  de  leurs  canons  et  a jeter  feu  sur  ce  heffroi  et  dedans, 
et  avec  ce  feu  traire  epaissement  grands  carreaux.  . . . Le 
feu,  qui  etoit  gregois^  se  prit  au  toit  de  ce  beffroy®,’’  &c.  At 
Eomorentin,  in  1356,  the  castle  having  resisted  the  ordi- 
nary modes  of  assault,  aucuns  sub  tils  hommes  d’armes’’ 
advised  that  Greek  Eire  should  be  thrown  into  the  hasse-eour^ 
from  whence  the  flames  might  spread  to  the  roofs  of  the 
towers,  which  were  of  straw.  This  plan  was  successful^. 
In  1379,  the  inhabitants  of  Oudenarde  covered  their  houses 
with  earth,  to  resist  the  fire  that  their  enemies  cast  into 
the  town‘s.  In  1388,  the  Brabanters  having  constructed  a 
wooden  bridge  over  the  Meuse,  the  Guerlois  made  an  attack 
upon  it;  “et  jetoient  leurs  engins  feu  tres  grand,  par  quoi 
le  pent  fut  tout  ars  jusques  aux  estaches  dedans  Peau^^^ 

In  the  Practica  of  John  Arderne,  an  eminent  surgeon 
of  the  time  of  Edward  III.,  we  have  a curious  account  of 
the  instrument  by  means  of  which  the  Greek  Eire  was 
launched  against  the  enemy  Si  volueris  domes  inimi- 
coruni  tempore  guerre  cremare,  fac  unum  instrumentum 
concavum  interius  de  ferro  vel  ere,  ad  modum  fistule,  et 
impleatur  de  aqua  terbentine ; et  illud  instrumentum  ligetur 
uni  sagitte  vel  querule®,  et,  igne  accensum,  cum  arcu  vel 
balista  mittatur  ubicunque  volueris  malefacere.”  From 
this  writer  we  further  learn  that  birds  were  sometimes  em- 
ployed to  carry  the  fire  among  the  thatched  roofs  of  the 
besieged : — “ Istud  jactatum  cum  arcu  vel  balista,  vel  cum 
aliqua  ave  portatum,  cremat  et  inflammat  quicquid  teti- 
gerit*.’’ 


® Froissart,  i.  332. 
Ibid.,  ii.  707. 


p Ibid.,  i.  337. 

® Quarrel,  bolt. 


*1  Ibid.,  ii.  80. 
t eioane  MS.,  56. 


{To  be  continued.) 
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SKETCH  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  WALTER  HE  MERTOK, 

FOTJNDEE  OF  ilEETOX  COLLEGE,  OXFOED. 

CHAPTER  lY, 

FEOM  THE  FOHXHATION  OF  HIS  COLLEGE  TO  HIS  DEATH. 

{Concluded.) 

The  month  of  August,  1274,  gave  birth  to  the  final  body  of 
statutes,  which  are  still  the  authorized  code  for  the  government  of 
the  Merton  scholars,  except  in  so  far  as  they  are  reversed  or  neu- 
tralized by  the  ordinance  imposed  by  the  Queen  in  Council  under 
the  University  Reform  Act  of  1855. 

It  is  remarkable  that  while  he  notices  his  late  dignity  of  Chan- 
cellor, ‘^quondam  Cancellarius,^’  he  does  not  notice  his  approaching 
ecclesiastical  elevation  ; he  was  at  this  time  bishop-elect. 

The  great  change  effected  by  these  last  statutes  was  not  one  of 
principle,  but  nevertheless  one  greatly  enhancing  the  efficiency  and 
perfectness  of  his  institution,  without  which  it  never  could  have  be- 
come the  model  of  collegiate  institutions. 

It  concentrated  the  divided  members  of  the  body  in  one  home, 
and  that  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  to  which  thenceforth  it  be- 
came permanently  tied,  and  the  “vel  alibi,  ubi  Universitas  viget 
studentium”  was  dropped. 

‘‘In  ea,^^  i.  e.  the  house  adjoining  St.  John’s  Church,  Oxford, 
“scolares  perpetuo  moraturos  esse  decerno,”  was  his  altered  lan- 
guage, whilst  he  still  willed  them  to  bear  their  original  title,  “ Do- 
mus  scolarium  de  Merton,”  derived  not  from  himself,  but  from  his 
and  their  early  connection  with  the  priory  of  Merton.  , 

His  statutes  were  ratified  by  the  new  king,  and  thus  carried  the 
force  of  charter.  He  was  allowed  to  insert  in  the  clause  conveying 
his  property  to  his  college  not  onl}^  certain  specified  manors,  but 
also  a prospective  grant  of  future  acquisitions,  “ una  cum  aliis  per 
me  sibi  acquisitis  aut  acquirendis.” 

This  license  was  one  of  remarkable  width,  especially  when  we 
consider  that  the  grantor  was  a monarch  remarkably  jealous  of  the 
rapid  amortizing  which  \vas  then  going  on  in  his  kingdom. 

In  1275,  March  29,  the  founder  executed  his  will,  in  his  favoured 
priory  of  Merton,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  most  august  witnesses, 
Abp.  Kilwardby  of  Canterbury,  Bishop  Burnell  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
(his  successor  in  the  chancellorship,)  and  the  Pope’s  legate. 

No  document'^  can  more  fully  reveal  to  us  the  founder’s  mind 


^ See  a full  abstract  and  notes  in  the  Appendix.  Much  as  the  will  and  executors’  ac- 
count have  been  studied,  I commend  them  to  more  searching  CNamination,  iii  tlie  con- 
fidence that  it  will  elicit  some  new  facts  illustrative  of  the  founder’s  history  and  of 
the  iiersoiis  connected  with  him.  Vide  Kilncr’s  MSS.,  vol.  i. 
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and  heart  than  this  most  carefully-stndled^  considerate,  just,  and 
pious  disposition  of  his  vast  worldly  wealth.  The  statutes  them- 
selves, with  all  their  repeated  asseverations  of  gratitude  to  God  as 
the  Author  of  his  prosperity,  and  of  his  desire  to  devote  his  sub- 
stance to  the  great  Giver’s  glory,  do  not  so  fully  exhibit  the  deep 
reach  of  this  principle  as  the  minute  provisions  in  his  will. 

In  them  he  extends  his  consideration  to  the  poor  of  every  place 
whence  his  revenues  accrued,  to  the  carters  and  ploughmen  of 
every  manor  which  belonged  to  himself  or  his  see,  to  numerous 
dependents  by  name.  His  attachment  to  places  and  kindred  are 
also  strongly  revealed.  His  desire  to  be  buried  at  Basingstoke 
with  his  parents ; his  bequest  to  his  earliest  eleemosynary  creation, 
the  humble  hospital  at  Basingstoke ; his  bountiful  care  for  those  of 
his  numerous  kindred  for  whom  he  had  not  yet  provided,  are  all 
evidences  of  a most  loving  and  warmly-affectioned  character,  which 
we  must  admire  the  more  for  being  unsullied  by  his  long  intermix- 
ture with  politics  and  the  rough  statesmen  and  soldiers  of  his  day. 

In  Lent,  1276,  the  Archbishop,  Robert  Kilwardby,  held  a visita- 
tion of  the  University  of  Oxford  “jure  metropolitano,”  attracted  by 
various  follies  and  errors  which  had  crept  into  the  schools^,  and  by 
that  prevailing  corruption  of  grammar  which  had  induced  the 
founder  of  Merton  to  engraft  a “ grammaticus”  upon  his  institu- 
tion, to  whom  all  the  fellows,  of  whatever  age,  might  have  recourse, 
“ absque  rubore,”  for  the  amendment  of  the  Latinity,  which  was 
prescribed  for  their  common  use,  as  their  “idioma  vulgare.” 

To  this  visitation  the  college  owes  a double  debt:— I.  The  set- 
tlement of  the  question  of  “ patronus*^  2.  The  addition  to  the 
statutes  of  the  Archbishop’s  interpretative  ordinances,  bearing  the 
sanction  of  the  founder’s  seal. 

The  character  of  these  ordinances  is  very  remarkable,— they  are 
I not  corrective,  but  constructive,  and  that  to  the  minutest  detail  of 
internal  administration.  It  is  difficult  to  conjecture  any  reason  for 
the  founder,  with  all  his  ample  and  practised  powers  of  construc- 
tion, invoking  his  friend’s  aid  in  putting  the  finishing  touches  to 
I the  details  of  his  institution.  We  find  the  Archbishop  appointing 
or  ratifying  the  appointment  by  name  of  the  first  sub-warden, 
bursars,  and  deans.  We  find  him  regulating  the  bursarial  periods, 
the  weekly  distribution  of  money  for  the  fellows’  commons,  the 


A.  Wood^s  Hist.  Acad.  Oxon,  lib.  i.  pp.  125,  126 ; and  Preface,  p.  2. 

The  early  statutes  nominate  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  as  diocesan  of  Maldon, 
patronus.  The  removal  of  the  domus  to  Oxford  seems  to  have  deprived  him,  in  the 
founder’s  intention,  of  that  relation  to  the  college,  but  the  intention  is  not  expressed. 
A patronus  is  mentioned  throughout  the  stat.  1274,  but  without  any  hint  of  its  not 
being  the  Bishop  of  Winchester.  The  founder’s  ratification  of  Archbishop  Kilwardby’s 
ordinances  must  be  taken  as  his  ultimate  determination.  This  is  reiterated  by  Arch- 
bishop Pekham  in  1284,  and  the  reasons  assigned,  “ quia  Archiepiscopalis  subliin'or 
auctoritas,  latior  jurisdictio,  zelus  sincerior  existere  consuevit.”  These  injurc- 
tions,  for  the  sake  of  these  reasons.  Archbishop  Parker  ordered  to  be  written  in  the 
Begister  of  the  college,  when  his  authority  was  questioned  in  the  matter  of  admit- 
ting Warden  Mann. 
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montlil}^  prospective  estimate  of  the  amount  that  could  be  afforded. 
He  prescribes  that  the  bursars  shall  keep  the  munimenta^^  under 
three  locks,  and  the  books  of  the  community  under  like  safe-guard, 
to  be  assigned  to  the  fellows^  uses,  under  sufficient  pledge  by 
warden  and  sub-warden : that  the  seal  be  kept  under  five  locks, 
and  not  used  without  the  presence  of  five  persons.  He  assigns  to 
the  three  deans  the  duty  of  determining  who  and  how  many 
scholars  are  to  live  in  each  chamber ; he  gives  them  four  marks 
per  annum,  and  the  bursars  the  same,  in  addition  to  the  fifty  re- 
ceived by  every  fellow,  as  his  statutable  allowance.  He  requires 
that  every  fellow  shall  leave  his  books  to  the  college  at  death,  or  on 
entering  a religious  order.  He  legislates  also  for  a body,  not  con- 
templated by  the  statutes,  but  created,  I presume,  by  the  straitness 
of  the  house  of  Merton,  the  "scolares  extra  domum  agentes,^^  and 
receiving  their  portions  de  domo.^^  These  he  requires  to  classify 
themselves  according  to  the  rate  of  their  portions,  so  that  they  who 
receive  8d.  a-week  should  live  ^Hn  uno  domicilio,^^  and  those®  who 
receive  6d.  and  4d.  likewise.  Finally,  he  ties  the  Masters  of  Arts 
to  lecture  for  three  years  from  their  inception,  and  not  to  seek  the 
Chancellor’s  license  of  inception  without  the  cognizance  of  their 
college. 

Whatever  the  cause  which  induced  the  founder  to  commit  to  his 
metropolitan  so  detailed  an  interference  in  his  college,  posterity 
has  been  a considerable  gainer  by  the  insight  the  ordinances  have 
given  into  the  interior  of  the  Domus  de  IVIerton,  in  its  earliest  stage 
of  completed  organization^ 

And  now  we  come  to  the  closing  year  of  the  founder’s  life,  1277. 

On  Oct.  26th  (Tuesday  next  before  the  feast  of  SS.  Simon  and 
Jude)  he  added  a codicil  to  his  will,  making  one  material  altera- 
tion, viz.,  the  devising  to  his  college  the  whole  residue^  of  his 
personalty,  instead  of  a fixed  bequest  of  £1,000.  On  the  27th, 
the  eve  of  SS.  Simon  and  Jude,  he  died,— as  his  cotemporary^ 
affirms,  from  the  effects  of  a fall  from  his  horse  into  a river  which 
he  was  crossing.  Others  have  added  that  the  river  was  the  Medway, 
and  the  place  of  his  death  Rochester.  But  it  is  clear  that  decay 
of  life  had  set  in  long  enough  before  death  to  give  due  fore- 


Anxious  to  bring  the  “ extrinseci”  as  much  as  possible  into  collegiate  discipline,  he 
adds, — “ Custos  aliqnem  de  scliolaribus  suis  assignet,  qui  dictis  scbolaribus  in  villa  agen- 
tibus  superintendat,  ut  per  eum  sciatur  qualiter  in  moribus  et  literatura  proficiant,  et 
an  eos  ulterius  sustentare  expediat.”  Living  “ extra  scolas”  incurred  immediate  for- 
feiture of  their  portions.  It  appears,  from  an  expression  in  this  last  clause,  that  these 
scholars  were  not  members  of  ^the  foundation,  but  mere  recipients  of  its  temporary 
bounty.  May  they  not  be  akin  to  the  “secundarii”  mentioned  above  as  charged  upon 
Kil)worth  manor  ? 

See  Archbishop  Pekham’s  Injunctions,  1284,  for  a further  insight  into  detail,  and 
incipient  corruption. 

8 By  the  will  the  residue  was  to  be  bestowed  “ in  salutem  animse”  by  the  executors 
aided  by  consultees. 

‘‘  Thomas  Wykes,  living  at  Osney  at  this  time.  Vide  Appendix. 
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warning,  and  to  try  remedial  measures.  The  executors’ payments^ 
shew  that  the  London  faculty  was  invoked,  ^^de  London  usque 
Soleby,”  but  they  leave  us  quite  in  the  region  of  eonjecture  as  to 
the  locality'^  of  the  place  in  which  the  venerable  patient  lay.  The 
submersion  in  the  ford  was  then,  most  likel^q  antecedent  to  the 
fatal  sickness,  and  the  addition  of  the  codicil  an  indication  of  the 
patient’s  consciousness  of  the  ebbing  of  his  vital  powders. 

He  was  honourably  interred  near  the  tomb  of  his  predeeessor, 
St.  William,  in  the  north  wall  of  the  north  aisle,  and  nearly 
opposite  to  his  throne.  The  executors’  accounts*  give  us  particulars 
of  the  sumptuous  monument  which  arose  over  his  remains,  the 
chief  peculiarity  of  which  is  its  insertion  in  the  thickness  of  the 
wall  itself,  beneath  the  sill  of  a window,  and  the  insertion  of  new 
lights  filled  with  coloured  glass,  just  above  the  level  of  the  monu- 
mental slab,  and  casting  their  chequered  hues  upon  the  inlaid 
brass  of  Limoges  work.  The  whole  expense  of  masonry,  Limoges 
work,  and  iron  railing,  amounted  to  £70. 

Within  was  laid  the  tall  and  portly  body  of  the  most  munificent, 
probably  the  most  able,  statesman  and  prelate  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  habited  in  his  bishop’s  robes,  and  accompanied  by  the 
sacred  insignia  of  his  office,  the  pastoral  staff  and  chalice. 

Twice,  at  intervals  of  nearly  three  centuries,  he  has  been  visited 
in  his  chamber  of  death.  Once  in  the  time  of  Sir  Henry  Savile’s 
wardenship,  1598,  once  in  our  own  day. 

On  the  first  oecasion,  the  brass  having  been  defaeed  by  the  re- 
formers of  Edward  Vl.’s  reign,  it  was  desired  to  replace  the  graven 
effigies  of  the  founder  and  his  simple  inseription  with  sculptured 
effigies  of  alabaster,  and  with  a lengthier  inscription  followed  by 
a tetrastich.  On  removing  the  original  slab,  the  body  was  found 
fully  open  to  view ; the  staff,  on  being  touched,  fell  to  pieces,  but 
the  chalice,  being  sound,  was  removed  to  the  college,  and  laid  up 
in  the  “Cista  Jocalium,”  the  repository  chest  of  all  the  college 
valuables. 

The  inscription  given  in  the  note“  has  little  merit,  except 


* “ V.  marc  M*'°.  Martino,  Physico,  pro  salario  suo  per  multum  tempos  et  pro  labore 
suo  de  London  usque  Soleby  ante  obitum  episcopi.” 

^ Evidently  not  in  Hampshire,  or  he  would  have  been  buried  at  Basingstoke,  accord- 
ing to  his  will. 

^ See  Appendix,  end  of  Will. 

“ Walter!  de  Merton  Cancellario 
Anglise  sub  Henr.  III.  Ep’o 
Roffensi  sub  Edv.  I, ; Re,  TJnius 
Exemplo,  omnium  quotquot  extant 
Collegiorum,  Fundatori;  Maximorum  ■ 

Europae  Totius  Ingeniorum  Felicissimo 
Parent! ; Gustos  et  Scholl.  Domus 
Scholarium  de  Mert.  in  Univ.  Oxon. 

Communibus  Coll.  Impensis  Monumento  posuere.” 

“a.d.  1598.  H.  Savile,  Custode.” 

Ob.  in  Vigilia  Simonis  et  Judae.  a.d.  1277.  Ed.  I.  v“.” 

“Inchoaverat  Coll.  Maldonia?  in  Agro  Surr.,  a d.  1264.  Hen.  III.  xlviiP.,  cui  dein 
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for  the  one  terse  and  very  true  expression,  Re,  unius;  exemplo 
omnium,  quotquot  extant  collegiorum,  fundator/^  It  seems  to  deny 
his  chancellorship  under  Edward  L,  and  is  calculated  to  mislead  as 
to  the  Oxford  connection  of  the  college  from  its  first  existence,  and 
as  to  the  exact  time  of  the  concentration  of  its  detached  members, 
on  which  point  probably  Warden  Savile  was  actually  misinformed. 

When,  then,  in  the  year  1852  the  college  was  strongly  urged,  by 
the  decayed  condition  of  the  tomb,  to  undertake  a complete  re- 
newal, it  was  resolved  not  to  replace  the  inscription  or  the  sculp- 
ture, but  to  follow  as  nearly  as  possible  the  details  of  the  original 
work,  which  the  executors^  accounts  happily  supplied. 

The  sculptured  effigies  were  then  removed,  and  in  the  presence 
of  deputed  members,  both  of  the  chapter  and  of  the  college,  the 
honoured  remains  were  again  laid  bare:  the  skeleton  was  found 
to  measure  six  feet,  even  in  its  decay;  the  fragments  of  the  staff 
and  of  the  cloth  of  gold  were  still  discernible,  but  no  other  relic, 
not  even  a ring".  A new  slab  was  immediately  laid  over  the  re- 
mains, with  the  earnest  hope  that  at  least  three  centuries  might 
pass  again  before  any  need  should  arise  for  disturbing  the  honoured 
sepulchre ; a brass,  inlaid  with  colour,  and  cut  with  a simple  legend 
of  name,  titles,  and  date,  was  fixed  in  the  slab;  the  windows  were 
re-opened  and  filled  with  stained  glass,  and  a protective  iron  railing 
of  suitable  character  erected  in  front. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  this  tomb,  sumptuous  as  it  was  for  its 
day,  and  adequate  to  its  object,  is  strikingly  differenced  from  those 
far  more  sumptuous  erections  which  arose  in  the  succeeding  cen- 
turies over  the  remains  of  succeeding  founders,  such  as  Chicheley, 
Wykeham,  and  Waynfleet.  Mertoffs  tomb  is  simply  a monument; 
the  latter  are  not  only  monuments,  they  are  also  chapels  or  chantries 


Salubri  Consilio  Oxonium  A°.  1270  translate,  Extrema  Manus  felicissimis,  ut  credi  par 
est,  auspiciis  accessit,  A°.  1274,  ipsis  Kal.  August!.  A°.  R,  R.  Ed.  I.  ii°.” 

“ Magne  Senex  titulis,  Musarum  Sede  sacrata 
Major,  Mertonidum  maxime  Progenie  : 

Hsec  tibi  gratantes  post  ssecula  sera  Nepotes 
En  votiva  locant  marmora,  sancte  Parens.” 

Another  tablet  was  added  in  1662,  in  the  wardenship  of  Sir  Thomas  Clayton,  to 
record  the  repair  of  the  tomb  after  the  damage  done  by  the  “ rabies  fanaticorum.” 
This  tablet  was  so  unhappily  placed  as  to  block  up  the  small  windows,  which  were  pro- 
posed by  the  designer  of  the  tomb  to  throw  a coloured  light  upon  the  slab  and  its 
engraved  and  enamelled  brass. 

It  may  here  be  added,  that  the  chalice  was  used  by  the  Cavalier  members  of  the 
college,  at  the  time  of  the  Rebellion  and  after,  as  a drinking-cup,  and  destroyed.  MS. 
A.  Wood,  quoted  by  Kilner,  Vythagoras,  p.  54. 

" This  probably  was  removed  at  the  time  of  the  removal  of  the  chalice,  but  no  ac- 
count of  its  fate  is  extant.  A massive  gold  ring,  engraved  with  a three-quarter  figure 
bearing  a palm-branch,  and  surrounded  by  the  motto,  “Qui  timet  Dominum,  faciet 
bona,”  was  left  by  the  late  Warden  Eerdmore  to  the  Compton  fannly,  and  is  now  woim 
by  tlie  Rev.  Eerdmore  Compton,  late  fellow  of  Merton,  but  of  its  past  history  nothing 
is  known.  The  founder’s  signet-ring  was  certamly  of  this  device,  which  may  be  seen 
in  several  seals  now  in  the  College  Exchetpier,  or  in  Kilner’s  engraving  at  the  end  of 
his  rythagoras. 
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for  obituary  services,  furnished  with  altars  and  shrines,  and  leaving 
room  for  the  ministrations  of  a priest.  They  exhibit  the  growth  of 
that  ardent  desire  for  propitiatory  offices  after  death,  which  went  on 
growing  till  the  time  of  the  Dissolution,  and  to  which,  undoubtedly, 
we  owe  a very  large  proportion  of  the  benefactions  of  the  mediaeval 
centuries,  and  of  many  of  the  architectural  adornments  which  still 
are  the  glory  of  our  land.  Walter  de  Merton  was  not  by  any 
means  free  from  the  idea  of  benefiting  the  departed  soul,  in  its 
purgatorial  state,  by  the  purchased  prayers  of  beneficiaries,  for  he 
left,  by  his  first  will,  his  w'hole  residue,  in  salutem  animm,  and  pro- 
vided chaplains  to  celebrate  for  his  own  and  his  parents^  benefit ; 
but  he  seems  to  have  held  this  idea  in  a sober  subordination  to  the 
higher  motives  (so  plainly  published  in  the  preamble  of  his  statutes) 
of  glorifying  God  by  his  works  of  charity,  and  making  a grateful 
return  to  the  Giver  of  all  good ; and  I cannot  but  regard  his  monu- 
ment (for  wffiich,  it  may  be  remarked,  he  cared  to  leave  no  special 
provision)  as  in  some  measure  an  evidence  of  the  truth  of  those 
words  of  his  which  are  meant  to  declare  his  dominant  motives  in 
the  disposition  of  his  worldly  wealth : — De  surami  rerum  et 
bonorum  opificis  bonitate  confisus.  . . . Ejusdem  gratise,  qui  vota 
hominum  pro  sua  voluntate  disponit  et  dirigit,  fidenter  innisus.  . . . 
Si  quid  sui  nominis  honori  aliquid  retribuam,  ssepe  solicitus.^^ — 
Statutes,  1274. 

And  these  words  and  these  motives  I cannot  do  better  than 
commend  to  the  pious  consideration  and  the  loving  imitation  of  all 
who  bear  his  name,  or  profit  by  his  benefactions. 


THE  ABBEYS  OF  YOEKSHIEE‘\ 

Tt  may  be  with  the  partial  eye  of  a native,  yet  I have  always  looked 
upon  Yorkshire  in  point  of  interest  to  any  one  who  searches  for  the  beau-^ 
tiful,  as  the  first  of  English  counties.  The  physical  configuration  of  the 
country  marks  it  off  rudely  into  three  zones,  running  from  south-east  to 
north-west.  Of  these,  the  middle  one  comprises  the  rich  level  agricultural 
country  between  Doncaster  on  the  south,  and  Darlington,  just  within  the 
borders  of  Durham,  on  the  north,  and  in  which  York  itself  is  situated.  To- 
wards the  sea-coast  lies  a second,  comprising  within  it  the  wild  moorlands 
between  Whitby  and  Pickering,  but  without  any  considerable  elevation  of 
ground.  While  the  third,  lying  to  the  west,  commences  northwardly,  by 
Cumberland,  with  mountains  nearly  3,000  feet  high,  and  carries  on  these 
characteristics  of  the  Lake  District  till  it  loses  itself  in  the  Peak  of  Derby- 
shire. In  this  tliird  zone,  the  limestone,  so  remarkable  for  its  numerous 
subterranean  streams  and  caverns,  and  its  no  less  beautifully  varied 
waterfalls  above-ground,  forms  the  chief  geological  formation. 

As  indeed  might  be  foreseen  from  the  nature  of  the  ground,  Yorkshire 


^ The  substance  of  a Paper  read  before  the  Oxford  Ai’cliitectural  Society,  Dec.  1, 
1858,  by  J.  T.  Jcfi'cock,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 
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abounds  in  rivers  ; or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  hemmed  in  by  lofty  moun- 
tains on  the  west,  and  with  an  elevated  coast-line  on  the  east,  through 
which  scarcely  any  brook  can  force  its  passage  to  the  sea,  the  water  which 
accumulates  in  the  east  and  west  zones  flows  inwards  by  various  channels 
to  the  central  plain,  and  issues  by  one  noble  outlet  into  the  German  Ocean. 
The  many  rivers  which  go  to  make  up  the  Humber  are,  beginning  from  the 
north-west,  the  Swale,  the  Ure,  the  Skell,  the  Nid,  the  Wharfe,  the  Aire, 
together  forming  the  Ouse  river,  and,  lastly,  the  Hon ; while  on  the  north- 
east rises  the  Derwent,  with  its  tributary  the  Hie. 

In  so  well-watered  a country,  interlaced  with  retreating  valleys,  which 
blend  at  one  extremity  with  the  great  central  vale,  while  towards  their  heads 
they  gradually  difi’use  themselves  into  the  moorland  plateau,  or  terminate 
in  the  abrupt  mountain  side, — ^just  where  civilization  begins  to  shade  OS’  into 
solitude, — where  the  face  of  the  country  in  the  vegetable  life  which  covers 
it  shews  a struggle  to  be  going  on  between  art  and  nature, — ^just  sufficiently 
removed  from  the  bustle  of  the  world,  yet  not  altogether  excluded  from  the 
possibility  of  participating  at  least  by  hearsay  in  its  doings,  stand  the  mag- 
nificent abbeys  mentioned  in  this  paper. 

In  a county  which  can  boast  of  the  minsters  of  Beverley  and  York,  of  the 
collegiate  church  of  Howden,  and  a hundred  masterpieces  of  parochial  archi- 
tecture, we  look  naturally  for  a like  beauty  and  grandeur  in  its  abbeys.  You 
are  we  disappointed  : Whitby,  By  land,  Rievaulx,  Fountains,  Kirkstall,  and 
Bolton  abbeys  are  not  to  be  matched  in  any  like  space  of  ground. 

In  most  instances  the  surrounding  scenery  adds  wonderfully  to  the  in- 
trinsic beauties  of  the  architecture.  With  that  appreciation  of  natural  sites 
which  characterised  the  monastic  orders,  the  abbeys  of  Yorkshire  are  most 
picturesquely  situated.  The  dales  in  which  the  country  abounds  have  each 
their  monastic  edifice.  On  the  Yorkshire  side  of  Teesdale,  near  Rokeby,  is 
Egglestone  Abbey  ; in  Swaledale,  near  Richmond,  is  Easby  ; in  the  vale  of 
the  Dre  is  Jorvaulx  ; in  Skelldale  is  Fountains;  in  AYharfdale  is  Bolton; 
in  Airedale  is  Kirkstall ; while  situated  where  three  tiny  streams  meet  the 
branching  Rie,  is  the  sequestered  Rievaulx.  In  strange  contrast  to  these 
denizens  of  the  vale  stands  out  the  stupendous  form  of  Whitby  Abbey. 
Erect,  on  a bold  clifi^,  overlooking  westward  the  gorge  of  the  Esk,  and  pre- 
senting its  northern  side  to  the  sea,  it  still  totters  on  in  spite  of  storm  and 
tempest.  As  the  sailor  coasts  along  from  the  white  clifis  of  Flamborough 
and  the  castle-crowned  crag  of  Scarborough,  this  abbey  stands  out  as  the 
next  conspicuous  landmark  on  the  shore. 

There  are  numerous  abbeys,  however,  which  cannot,  like  the  former,  be 
arranged  according  to  the  dales  in  which  they  are  situated.  Guisborough, 
some  ten  miles  from  Teesmouth ; Mount  Grace  about  the  same  distance 
from  Northallerton;  Byland,  near  Coxwold,  the  residence  of  Sterne;  Brid- 
lington Priory,  near  Flamborough  Head;  St.  Mary’s  Abbey  at  York; 
Roche  Abbey,  near  Doncaster  ; Monk  Bretton,  near  Barnsley ; and  Selby 
Abbey  church.  All  these,  though  perhaps  inferior  in  general  interest,  are 
not  far  inferior  to  those  above  mentioned. 

The  first  characteristic  of  Yorkshire  abbeys  is  their  picturesque  sites. 
The  very  names  of  many  of  them  betoken  this  : Jorvaulx  and  Rievaulx  are 
the  valleys  of  the  Ure  or  Yore,  and  of  the  Rie;  Fountains,  de  fontibus, 
points  to  the  streams  of  Skelldale,  skell  signifying,  according  to  Dr. 
Whitaker,  “ a fountain.”  Roche  again,  de  rupe,  takes  its  name  from  the 
limestone  rocks  which  overhang  its  well-wooded  valley.  These,  be  it  ob- 
served, are  of  the  Cistercian  Order,  whose  genius  led  them  to  search  out 
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for  uncultivated  and  wild  localities ; which  characteristic  was  so  general 
with  them,  that  they  obtained  immunity  from  tithes  on  that  account. 

It  is  another  curious  fact  that  the  greater  part  of  the  abbeys,  and  cer- 
tainly the  more  noteworthy  ones,  were  founded  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  I. 
and  Stephen.  In  these  reigns  we  have  Nostel,  Emmesay  (afterwards  re- 
moved to  Bolton),  Bridlington,  Guisborough,  Kirkham,  Wartre,  Drax,  and 
Newborough,  for  Augustinian,  or  Black  canons  ; Kievaulx,  Fountains,  Hode 
(removed  afterwards  to  Byland),  Sawley,  Roche,  Meaux,  Bernoldswick 
(afterwards  removed  to  Kirkstall),  for  Cistercian  monks  ; besides  several 
Benedictine  and  Prsemonstratensian  houses. 

Burton,  in  his  Mon.  JEhor.t  p.  57,  remarks  : — 

“ Within  150  years  after  the  Conquest,  or  before  1 Hen.  III.,  there  were  founded 
and  refounded  in  England  476  abbeys  and  priories,  besides  80  alien  priories  : of  those, 
14  abbeys,  44  priories,  7 alien  priories,  and  13  cells,  3 prseceptories,  and  3 comman- 
dries,  were  in  this  county ; after  that  time  there  were  many  chanti'ies,  28  houses  of 
friers,  many  hospitals  and  colleges  founded,  but  no  houses  of  monks,  nuns,  or  canons.” 

It  is  strange  there  should  have  been  such  a mania  for  monastic  institu- 
tions at  this  time,  nor  is  it  easy  to  realize  in  our  days  the  principles  which 
were  at  work  in  such  cases.  This  period  synchronizes  with  that  of  the 
Crusades;  to  these  holy  wars  has  been  attributed  the  rise  of  monasteries. 
The  Crusader  left  his  lands  either  simply,  or  on  condition  they  should  be 
restored  if  he  returned  alive  from  Palestine.  The  Norman  was  naturally  of 
a religious  disposition  even  before  these  events,  but  now  he  kindled  up  into 
the  most  devoted  zeal  for  God,  and  left  manor  after  manor  to  endow  or  re- 
endow  the  monastery  in  which  prayers  were  to  be  said  for  his  soul.  There 
is  also  another  fact  to  be  taken  into  account  which  I do  not  think  has 
hitherto  been  made  quite  enough  of.  “ Soon  come,  soon  gone,”  says  the 
adage : the  Norman  conquerors  had  received  their  broad  estates  in  Eng- 
land at  so  very  cheap  a bargain,  that  they  seem  almost  to  have  felt  nauseated 
with  the  glut  of  land.  Consequently  they  made  over  a good  slice  of  their 
possessions  to  the  new  monastery,  which,  by  diligent  and  regular  cultivation, 
soon  turned  it  to  better  account  than  the  warrior  lord  or  the  ill-fed  serf 
had  inclination  to  do.  It  is  not  improbable,  too,  that  in  some  cases  a twinge 
of  compunction  for  the  ousting  of  the  Saxon  may  have  prompted  the  dedica- 
tion of  some  portion  of  the  ill-gotten  gains  to  the  service  of  religion.  But 
on  the  whole,  it  is  clear  that  the  main  object  was  the  safety  of  the  souls  of 
the  founder,  his  ancestors  and  his  heirs,  as  most  of  the  foundation-charters 
declare ; in  fact,  it  was  the  ecclesiastical  doctrine  of  salvation  by  works 
which  caused  these  edifices  to  be  raised. 

But  what  must  ever  be  of  prime  importance  and  interest  in  an  archi- 
tectural point  of  view,  is,  that  the  rage  for  building  monasteries  arose  at  the 
same  time  that  the  Norman  and  Early  English  styles  were  in  vogue  in 
England.  To  gaze  on  the  massive  Norman  nave  of  Selby  Abbey  church 
certainly  makes  one  feel  thankful  that  the  power  and  talent,  no  less  than 
the  will,  were  present  to  rear  such  a splendid  edifice. 

And  why  is  it  that  our  abbeys  attract  such  deserved  attention  ? Their 
sites  are  beautiful ; there  is  the  peaceful  repose  in  which  they  lie,  nestling 
by  the  copse  in  the  secluded  vale.  The  idea  of  age,  too,  which  the  time- 
worn and  tottering  fabric,  with  its  festoons  of  ivy,  its  mosses  and  lichens, 
imparts,  adds  to  the  feeling  of  reverence.  But  surely  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  that  style  of  architecture  where  the  stern  Norman  blends  into  the 
chaste  Early  English,  or  where  the  Early  English  stands  out  in  all  its 
beauty  and  purity  complete,  has  more  to  do  with  the  soul-elevating  feelings 
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which  a ruined  abbey  inspires,  than  either  its  venerable  age  or  its  fairy 
situation. 

Suppose  for  a moment  the  periods  of  architectural  styles  had  remained 
as  now,  but  the  era  for  building  monasteries  had  happened  not  when  it 
really  did,  but,  say,  a century  before  the  Reformation  ; instead  of  the 
beautiful  pointed  arch,  the  most  graceful  of  Christian  forms,  we  should 
have  had  the  obtuse  Tudor  arch  with  its  Perpendicular  tracery,  and  our 
abbeys  would  have  been  no  grander  than  most  of  our  parish  churches.  A 
ruined  Perpendicular  building  rarely  looks  well,  even  if  we  grant  it  to  look 
so  when  entire.  The  fact  is,  the  styles  seem  admirably  adapted  to  the 
offices  which  they  had  respectively  to  fulfil.  The  simple,  almost  ideal  sym- 
metry of  the  Early  English,  accords  entirely  with  the  simple  devotedness 
of  the  Crusader,  who  forsook  his  home  to  fight  for  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  who 
seems  a character  severed  from  modern  sympathy,  without  the  ordinary  de- 
sires and  employments  of  men  such  as  now  are.  The  Perpendicular  seems 
a more  domesticated,  a more  matter-of-fact  style ; certainly  for  use,  per- 
haps for  ornament.  It  accords  well  with  the  days  of  parish  churches  to  be 
hereafter  filled  with  a sermon-loving  population ; it  is  quite  in  its  place  in 
the  country  mansion,  or  the  larger  society  of  the  college. 

To  this  former  style  belong,  of  the  Yorkshire  abbeys,  Roche,  Rievaul.v, 
and  Fountains,  Bolton,  Whitby,  and  Kirkstall.  It  certainly  strikes  one  with 
surprise  that  so  many  glorious  edifices  could  within  a few  short  years  have 
risen  within  so  short  a distance  of  each  other.  But  having  accounted  for 
the  original  endowments,  we  may  easily  picture  to  ourselves  a vigorous 
abbot,  aided  by  earnest  coadjutors,  employing  those  bands  of  masons  who 
probably  may  have  completed  in  succession,  or  at  least  have  assisted  in 
raising,  each  of  these  splendid  edifices.  Curiously  enough,  these  laborious 
and  skilful  workmen  have  left  traces  of  themselves, — yet  who  shall  read 
their  writing  ? I have  myself  seen  on  very  many  of  the  stones  of  Roche 
Abbey,  (begun  1145,)  and  of  Mount  Grace  Priory,  the  “masons’  marks,” 
by  which  each  man’s  work  might  be  recognised,  when  he  delivered  up  the 
tale  of  his  labours  to  his  overlooker. 

It  would  be  impossible  on  this  occasion  to  go  through  any  detailed 
account  of  the  several  monastic  ruins  : I can  only  confine  myself  to  general 
observations.  One  thing  which  has  struck  me  in  examining  these  ruins, 
is  the  zeal  and  zest  with  which  the  architect  entered  into  his  own  concep- 
tions of  architectural  style,  and  his  utter  lack  of  entering  into  those  of  his 
predecessors. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  many  cases  a later  age  found  it  necessary  to 
add  to  the  buildings  of  an  earlier  one.  Nothing  would  seem  to  us  more 
reasonable  than  that  the  architect  should  have  made  his  additions  and 
alterations  in  the  same  style  as  that  in  which  the  original  edifice  was  de- 
signed. But  if  we  look  at  the  tower  of  Fountains  Abbey,  or  at  that  of 
Bolton,  which  was  in  course  of  erection  when  the  mandate  for  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  abbeys  came  down  from  Henry  VIII.,  or,  what  is  still  more 
glaringly  incongruous,  the  Perpendicular  work  surmounting  the  truncated 
transition  tower  at  Kirkstall,  and  the  conical  caps  of  the  buttresses  trans- 
formed into  florid  pinnacles  at  the  same  place, — it  will  be  at  once  evident 
that  the  idea  of  a former  age  could  not  be  realized  or  carried  out  by  the 
architect  of  a later  one.  Similar,  and  perhaps  the  example  will  be  more 
familiar  to  many,  is  the  case  of  Iffley  Church.  Originally  a Norman  build- 
ing, it  lias  received  alterations  from  many  subsequent  hands:  there  are  re- 
mains of  Early  English  in  it,  and,  until  lately,  a neat  little  Perpendicular 
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I window  was  inserted  in  the  circular  window  of  the  west  end.  For  myself, 
I think  it  a pity  that  the  later  window  should  have  been  removed,  for  it 
illustrated  the  principle  to  which  I have  called  attention,  and  might,  I think, 
have  been  urged  in  extenuation  of  the  deeds  of  churchwardens  circa 
A.D.  1750,  for  it  testified  to  the  fact  that  in  reality  the  churchwardens  of 
that  epoch  were  no  worse  than  their  predecessors,  since  they  only  altered 
j according  to  their  light,  and  added  stairs,  and  gangways,  and  galleries,  in 
accordance  with  the  fashion  of  the  times. 

A consideration,  however,  of  the  addition  of  this  Perpendicular  work  to 
that  of  earlier  styles,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  in  art,  creation  and 
criticism  are  rarely  found  together.  Ask  Homer  on  what  principles  he 
wrote  the  Iliad,  and  surely  he  could  not  have  answered.  Ask  Longinus  to 
create  a like  poem,  and  the  prince  of  critics  would  have  been  dumb. 
Similarly  it  would  seem  that  the  mighty  souls  of  our  Early  English  archi- 
tects, who  might  be  able  to  create  a Rievaulx,  could  not,  certainly  did  not, 
sufficiently  enter  into  the  genius  of  the  preceding  Norman  to  make  their 
additions  in  the  like  style,  nor  the  school  of  Wykeham  in  like  manner 
appreciate  the  elegant  lines  and  graceful  curves  of  the  Early  English  styles, 
so  as  to  make  their  restorations  or  alterations  harmonize  congruously  with 
the  elder  architecture. 

This  is  a point  on  which  I dwell  the  readier,  as  it  so  nearly  concerns  the 
hopes  of  architecture  at  the  present  time.  The  present  age  is  decidedly 
critical ; we  are  confessedly  a restoring  age  ; our  imitations  are  wonderful, 
they  are  models  to  the  life.  But  it  is  asked,  “ Can  we  create  the  living 
form,  or  is  it  but  the  lifeless  statue  after  all?”  Before  the  Reformation 
there  was  creation,  but  no  criticism ; last-century-Gothic  had  neither 
creation  nor  criticism  in  it ; we  certainly  have  the  latter,— have  we  the 
former  ? Our  fathers  had  neither, — have  we  both  ? In  the  parish  church 
of  Doncaster,  the  finest  church  in  Yorkshire, — shall  I say  in  England  ? 
which  the  present  century  has  produced,  I think  we  may  discover  the  spirit 
of  creation  still  inspiring  our  architects,  and  realizing  itself  in  the  chaste 
forms  of  curve  and  arch,  as  it  did  six  centuries  ago. 

In  addition  to  their  architectural  merits,  the  abbeys  of  Yorkshire  have 
enjoyed  a general  celebrity  through  the  poets  who  have  sung  of  them. 
“ Egglestone’s  grey  ruins”  and  “ high  Whitby’s  cloistered  pile”  obtain  a 
niche  in  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  poems;  Fountains  has  become  the  type  name 
for  an  English  abbey,  from  its  wonderful  beauty  and  extent;  Wordsworth 
has  celebrated  the  Priory  of  Bolton  both  in  his  “ White  Doe  of  Rylstone” 
and  a separate  poem,  “ The  Founding  of  Bolton  Priory.” 

In  Sir  H.  Ellis’s  Letters,  (3rd  series,  vol.  hi.  p.  33),  is  given  a letter 
attributed  to  Guthbert  Shirebrook,  a dignified  ecclesiastic,  relating  partly 
to  the  suppression  of  the  abbey  of  Roche.  He  says  : — 

“ There  is  an  abbey,  hard  by  me,  called  the  Roche  Abbey,  a house  of  White  Monks ; a 
very  fair  builded  house,  all  of  freestone ; and  every  house  vaulted  with  freestone,  and 
covered  with  lead,  (as  the  abbeys  was  in  England,  as  well  as  the  churches  be).  At  the 
breaking  up  whereof  an  uncle  of  mine  was  present,  being  well  acquainted  with  certain 
of  the  monks  there ; and  when  they  were  put  forth  of  the  house,  one  of  the  monks,  his 
friend,  told  him  that  every  one  of  the  convent  had  given  to  him  his  cell,  wherein  he 
lied ; wherein  was  not  anything  of  price,  but  his  bed  and  apparel,  which  was  but  simple 
and  of  small  price  ; which  monk  willed  my  uncle  to  buy  something  of  him ; who  said,  I 
see  nothing  that  is  worth  money  to  my  use.  No,  said  he;  give  me  ij'*.  for  my  cell  door, 
which  was  never  made  with  v®.  No,  said  my  uncle,  I know  not  what  to  do  with  it. 
(For  he  was  a young  man,  unmarried,  and  then  neither  stood  need  of  houses  nor  doors.) 
But  such  persons  as  afterwards  bought  their  corn  and  hay,  or  such  like,  found  all  the 
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doors  either  open,  or  the  locks  and  shackles  plucked  away,  or  the  door  itself  taken 
away,  went  in  and  took  what  they  found,  filched  it  away. 

“ Some  took  the  Service  Books  that  lied  in  the  church,  and  laid  them  upon  their  waine 
coppes  to  peice  the  same ; some  took  windows  of  the  Hayleith,  and  hid  them  in  their 
hay : and  likewise  they  did  of  many  other  things;  for  some  pulled  forth  the  iron  hooks 
out  of  the  walls  that  bought  none,  when  the  yeomen  and  gentlemen  of  the  country  had 
bought  the  timber  of  the  church.  For  the  church  was  the  first  thing  that  was  put  to 
the  spoil ; and  then  the  abbot’s  lodging,  dortor,  and  frater,  with  the  cloister  and  aU 
the  buildings  thereabout,  within  the  abbey  walls;  for  nothing  was  spared  but  the  ox- 
houses  and  swinecoates,  and  such  other  houses  of  office  that  stood  without  the  walls, 
which  had  more  favour  showed  them  than  the  very  church  itself;  which  was  done  by 
the  advice  of  Cromwell,  as  Fox  reporteth  in  his  Book  of  Acts  and  Monuments.  It 
would  have  pitied  any  heart  to  see  what  tearing  up  of  the  lead  there  was,  and  plucking 
ip  of  boards,  and  throwing  down  of  the  sparres ; and  when  the  lead  was  tom  off*  and 
cast  down  into  the  church,  and  the  tombs  in  the  church  all  broken  (for  in  most  abbeys 
were  divers  noble  men  and  women,  yea,  and  in  some  abbeys  kings,  whose  tombs  were 
regarded  no  more  than  the  tombs  of  all  other  inferior  persons ; for  to  what  end  should 
they  stand,  when  the  church  over  them  was  not  spared  for  their  cause),  and  all  things 
of  price  either  spoiled,  carped  away,  or  defaced  to  the  uttermost. 

“ The  persons  that  cast  the  lead  into  fodders,  plucked  up  all  the  seats  in  the  choir, 
wherein  the  monks  sat  when  they  said  service,  which  were  Hke  to  the  seats  in  minsters, 
and  burned  them,  and  melted  the  lead  therewdthall ; although  there  was  wood  plenty 
within  a ffight  shot  of  them,  for  the  abbey  stood  among  the  wmods  and  the  rocks  of 
stone ; in  which  rocks  was  pewTer  vessels  found  that  was  conveyed  away  and  there  hid ; 
so  that  it  seemeth  that  every  person  lent  himself  to  filch  and  spoil  what  he  could ; 
yea,  even  such  person  were  content  to  spoil  them  that  seemed  not  two  days  before  to 
allow'  their  religion,  and  do  great  worship  and  reverence  to  their  mattins,  masses,  and 
other  service,  and  all  other  their  doings ; which  is  a strange  thing  to  say,  that  they 
could  this  day  think  it  to  be  the  House  of  God,  and  the  next  day  the  House  of  the 
Devil ; or  else  they  would  not  have  been  so  ready  to  have  spoiled  it. 

“ For  the  better  proof  of  this  my  saying,  I demanded  of  my  father,  thirty  years  after 
the  suppression,  which  had  bought  part  of  the  timber  of  the  church,  and  all  the  timber 
in  the  steeple,' with  the  bell-frame,  with  others  his  partners  therein,  (in  the  which 
steeple  hung  viij.,  yea,  ix.  bells  whereof  the  least  but  one  could  not  be  ^ught  at  this 
day  for  xx^b,  which  bells  I did  see  hang  there  myself  more  than  a year  after  the  sup- 
pression,) whether  he  thought  w’ell  of  the  Religious  persons  and  of  the  Religion  then 
used  ? And  he  told  me.  Yea ; for,  said  he,  I did  see  no  cause  to  the  contrary.  Well,  said 
I,  then  how  came  it  to  pass  you  was  so  ready  to  destroy  and  spoil  the  thing  that  you 
thought  well  of  ? What  should  I do  ? said  he.  Might  I not  as  well  as  others  have 
some  profit  of  the  spoil  of  the  abhey  ? for  I did  see  all  would  away ; and  therefore  I did 
as  others  did. 

“ Thus  you  may  see  that  as  well  they  that  thought  well  of  the  religion  then  used,  as 
they  which  thought  otherwise,  could  agree  well  enough,  and  too  well,  to  spoil  them. 
Such  a devil  is  covetousness  and  mammon  ! and  such  is  the  providence  of  God  to 
punish  sinners,  in  making  themselves  instruments  to  punish  themselves,  and  all  their 
posterity  from  generation  to  generation ! For  no  doubt  there  hath  been  millions  of 
millions  that  have  repented  the  thing  since ; but  all  too  late.  And  thus  much  upon 
my  own  knowledge  touching  the  fall  of  the  said  Roche  Abbey.” 

Such  ^YHS  the  suppression  of  an  abbey  : and  though 

“ ....  the  gentle  work  begun 
By  nature,  softening  and  concealing, 

And  busy  with  a hand  of  healing  t,” 

has  now  brought  the  ruin  to  its  present  state  of  loveliness,  we  can  well 
conceive  the  exasperation  which  worked  up  the  galled  feelings  of  a county, 
suddenly  robbed  of  so  many,  such  beautiful,  and  such  hospitable  monas- 
teries, into  that  rising  known  in  history  as  “ The  Pilgrimage  of  Grace.” 


Wordsworth,  MTiite  Doe  of  Rylstoue,  canto  i. 
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MATEEIALS  FOE  THE  HISTOEY  OE  lEELAHD^ 

We  have  frequently  had  occasion  to  speak  in  terms  of  due  commenda- 
tion of  the  collection  of  “ Chronicles  and  Memorials  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland^,”  which  is  now  being-  produced  under  the  care  of  the  M-aster  of 
the  Rolls,  and  which,  if  carried  on  with  judgment,  and  in  the  same  spirit  in 
which  it  has  been  commenced,  will  assuredly  afford  the  means  to  subsequent 
writers  of  giving  a new  aspect  to  many  parts  of  our  history.  The  Master 
evidently  considers  it  a part  of  the  duty  that  he  has  undertaken  to  see  that 
the  books  produced  are  furnished  with  the  necessary  apparatus  of  tables  of 
contents,  indexes,  &c.,  so  that  the  information  brought  before  the  world 
may  be  readily  available.  This  regard  for  practical  usefulness  presents  a 
gratifying  contrast  to  the  indifference  displayed  but  a very  few  years  since, 
when  a voluminous  compilation  on  which  a large  sum  of  public  money  had 
been  expended  was  cast  before  the  public,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Trea- 
sury, in  a form  that  no  more  resembles  a book  properly  so  called,  than  the 
stock  of  a builder’s  yard  resembles  a house — in  each  case  there  is  the  mate- 
rial, and  that  is  all. 

The  work  to  which  we  allude,  which  is  known  (where  known  at  all)  by 
the  name  of  Libri  Hihernice,  has,  in  consequence  of  the  injudicious  parsi- 
mony of  the  Treasury,  been  not  published,  but  dropped  still-born  from  the 
press,  and  has  never  yet  attracted  the  attention  that  its  intrinsic  worth  de- 
serves. Though  with  many  blemishes  and  imperfections  that  no  amount  of 
friendly  editorship  could  entirely  remove,  it  is  a storehouse  of  information 
on  most  Irish  subjects,  and  incidentally  on  many  English  ones  also,  that 
will  well  repay  examination,  but  from  its  strange  system  of  non-arrange- 
ment (the  lists  of  appointments,  &c.,  are  usually  in  two  series,  of  which  the 
earliest  in  date  is  placed  last !)  and  the  want  of  indexes  or  even  tables  of 
contents,  it  is  practically  inconsultable.  We  will  endeavour  to  lay  open  its 
stores  for  the  historical  student,  so  far  as  furnishing  a summary  of  the  con- 
tents of  each  of  the  seven  Parts  into  which  the  book  is  divided,  with  the 
citation  here  and  there  of  a few  of  its  more  remarkable  passages,  which  will 
testify  its  value  ; but  the  public  must  look  to  the  liberal  appreciation  of  the 
work  by  the  present  head  of  the  Record  Service  for  the  complete  Indexes 
of  Matters,  and  Persons,  and  Places,  which  are  essential  to  ready  reference, 
and  we  trust  that  they  will  not  be  allowed  to  look  in  vain. 

To  shew  the  necessity  for  some  better  key  to  the  work  than  what  the 
Treasury  has  yet  thought  fit  to  supply,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  quote  a pas- 
sage in  which  Mr.  Lascelles,  its  compiler,  proposes  to  guide  his  readers 
where  to  find  the  various  particulars  that  he  has  collected  regarding  the 
office  of  Chief  Governor.  He  says,  at  p.  58  of  Part  III.  : — 


“ Liber  Munerum  Publicorum  Lihernice,  ah  An.  1152  usqiie  ad  1827;  or.  Ti  e 
Establishments  of  Ireland,  from  the  Nineteenth  of  King  Stephen  to  the  Seventh  of 
George  IV.,  during  a Period  of  Six  hundred  and  seventy-five  Years.  Being  the  Ee- 
port  of  Rowley  Lascelles,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Barrister-at-Lavv.  Extracted  from 
the  Records  and  other  Authorities,  by  Special  Command,  pursuant  to  an  Address,  An. 
1810,  of  The  Commons  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Ordered  to  be  printed  MDCCCXilY. 
2 vols.,  folio.”  (Public  Record  OflSce,  1852.) 

^ Gent.  Mag.,  vol.  cciv.  pp.  257 — 269;  vol.  ccv.  p.  457. 
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“ For  the  succession  of  appointments  of  Chief  Governors  from  the  time  of  Henry  IF. 
to  the  end  of  Edward  the  Second’s  reign,  when  Lodge’s  Lists  commence,  and  thence 
downward  to  the  reign  of  Richard  the  Third,  see  the  commencement  of  this  Part 
[III.],  from  page  1 to  8,  as  taken  from  the  Catalogue  of  the  Patent  Rolls  at  the  Tower. 
For  the  same  period  to  the  beginning  of  the  late  reign,  see  p.  9,  et  seq.,  the  subse- 
quent Catalogue  taken  from  those  of  the  Museum  and  Lambeth  MSS.,  &c.,  and  Records 
at  the  Rolls  Chapel.  For  the  history  of  the  Chief  Governors,  see  qoassim,  Part  I.  in 
the  Ses  OestcB  Anglorum  in  Hibernia.  And  for  some  account  of  the  origin  and  nature 
of  the  office  itself,  as  well  as  of  the  other  great  offices  of  state,  see  the  Introduction  to 
this  work,  prefixed  to  the  historical  part.  Lastly,  for  the  law  on  the  subject,  whether 
by  statute  or  the  adjudged  cases,  see  Part  VI.  and  Conclusion.  Part  IV.  contains  a 
variety  of  precedents  of  the  Patent  itself ; and  Part  YII.  many  interesting  entries 
relative  to  this  same  office ; for  the  particulars  of  which,  as  weU  as  of  the  rest  through- 
out the  work,  see  Index.” 

Now  a search  is  here  recommended  for  matters  that  are  not  to  be  found, 
as  neither  “ Conclusion”  nor  “ Index”  is  given,  if  they  were  ever  com- 
piled ; and  the  reader  who  wishes  to  trace  the  six  centuries  and  a-half  of 
Chief  Governors,  will  have  to  look  to  the  five  following  places  for  the 
purpose. 

Part  III.  pp.  1 — 8,  and  30 — 44,  will  supply,  if  he  should  have  time  and 
patience  to  hunt  them  up  among  a mass  of  other  matters,  references  to  the 
rolls  on  which  the  appointments  of  Chief  Governors  appear,  from  the  time 
of  John  to  that  of  Richard  III.  inclusive,  but  the  names  and  dates  will  be 
more  readily  found,  from  1173  to  1334,  in  a table  facing  p.  52  z,  Part  III. 
Then  he  must  turn  to  Part  II.,  where  he  will  find  in  pp.  197 — 201,  the 
Governors  from  1334  to  1534;  at  pp.  1 — 13  of  the  same  Part,  the  Governors 
from  1540  to  1772  ; and  finally  at  Part  III.,  pp.  53 — 58,  he  will  have  the 
Governors  from  1761  to  1821;  immediately  following  which  is  the  very 
lucid  explanation  that  we  have  just  quoted  ; and  which  is  repeated  a few 
pages  farther  on,  at  the  end  of  the  list  of  Lord  Chancellors. 

In  its  present  state  the  book  forms  two  ample  volumes  of  831  and  908 
folio  pages  respectively,  and  it  is  prefaced  by  some  “ Observations”  bearing 
the  signature  of  Mr.  F.  S.  Thomas,  the  late  Secretary  to  the  Public  Record 
Service,  professing  to  explain  its  “origin,”  and  “the  cause  of  its  being 
published  in  its  present  imperfect  state,”  and  has  likewise  an  “ Analysis,” 
apparently  from  the  same  pen,  which,  however  intended,  has  only  the 
eifect  of  exhibiting  the  work  as  a mere  mass  of  confusion,  and  certainly  can 
in  no  manner  recommend  it  to  the  notice  of  the  historical  student,  or 
the  statesman,  or  the  philosopher,  classes  to  which  the  compiler  avowedly 
addresses  himself.  Without  inquiring  into  the  doubtless  good,  but  not 
very  apparent  reasons  for  this,  we  may  summarize  the  ofificial  account  of 
the  “ origin  of  the  work.” 

From  this  it  appears  that  the  intention  of  the  Irish  Record  Commission- 
ers, with  whom  the  volumes  originated,  was  to  have  “ a simple  matter-of- 
fact  book  of  reference”  compiled  from  the  MS.  collections  of  Mr.  Lodge, 
(formerly  Deputy  Keeper  of  the  Records,  and  Keeper  of  the  Records  in  the 
Bermingham  Tower,)  which  had  been  purchased  by  the  Government.  After 
some  preliminary  negotiation  for  this  purpose  with  Mr.  B.  T.  Duhigg,  which 
came  to  nothing,  Mr.  Lascelles  (a  member  of  the  English  bar,  and  of  a 
good  Oxfordshire  family)  was  appointed  a sub-commissioner,  in  1813,  and 
was  directed  to  carry  the  plan  into  execution,  “ confining  himself  to  the 
documents  referred  to  in  Lodge’s  original  work,  without  illustration.” 

These  conditions  Mr.  Lascelles  manifestly  disregarded,  and,  perhaps  in 
consequence,  “ some  disagreement”  arose  between  him  and  the  commis- 
sioners. He  returned  to  England  in  1820,  and  in  1822  came  to  an  arrange- 
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merit  with  the  Government  to  carry  on  his  task  independently  of  the  com- 
mission, which  he  did,  receiving  an  allowance  of  £500  per  annum  until  the 
end  of  1830  ; in  the  beginning  of  that  year,  however,  the  printing,  if  not 
the  compilation  of  the  work  was  suspended,  in  consequence  of  “ certain 
representations,”  by  order  of  the  Irish  Secretary.  After  a time,  what  had 
been  done  was  referred  to  the  judgment  of  the  English  Record  Commis- 
sioners, and  as  they,  in  the  year  1832,  reported  unfavourably  of  the  work 
on  the  grounds  of  “ incompleteness,  imperfections,  and  improper  introduc- 
tion of  irrelevant  matter,”  it  was  at  length  condemned  to  a twenty  years’ 
oblivion.  Still  there  was  a vitality  about  the  book  ; it  was  seen  by  some 
who  could  appreciate  the  raw  material  of  history,  it  was  “found  useful  by 
many  persons,”  and  “ many  applications  were  made  for  copies.”  So  at 
last,  as  great  expense  had  been  already  incurred,  it  was  determined  to  let  it 
see  the  light  of  day,  without  costing  a shilling  more,  but  the  tardy  conces- 
sion to  its  real  value  was  neutralized  by  the  heavy  price  of  £5  5s.  (since 
reduced  to  £2  2s.)  and  the  damaging  Analysis. 

With  these  disadvantages,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  work  is  little  known. 
Yet,  if  looked  into,  there  wdll  be  found  in  the  ponderous  Lihri  HibernicB 
much  of  both  interest  and  value.  We  have  in  them,  for  instance,  a vast 
variety  of  original  documents  never  before  brought  together,  printed  in 
extenso,  and  the  substance  of  thousands  of  others  given  with  professional 
exactness ; beside  references  to  MS.  or  printed  matter  relating  to  Ireland, 
from  every  quarter‘d.  Here  are  Saxon  charters,  papal  bulls,  kings’  letters, 
statutes  and  state  papers,  from  the  earliest  to  the  most  recent  dates,  fur- 
nishing details  of  every  conceivable  kind,  from  the  “ professions”  of  the 
Ostman  bishops  of  obedience  to  the  see  of  Canterbury  to  episcopal  claims 
for  compensation  for  the  loss  of  pocket  boroughs  by  the  Union — lists  of  the 
titled  classes,  and  also  of  the  hierarchy,  from  the  earliest  period  almost  to 
the  present  reign,  with  note  and  comment,  the  evident  result  of  much 
curious  reading — lists  also  (in  many  cases  with  biographical  notices)  of 
every  grade  of  public  functionary,  from  the  Lord  Lieutenant  or  archbishop 
to  the  porter  of  Dublin  Castle — summaries  of  statutes,  hundreds  in  number, 
and  many  exceedingly  curious — in  short,  materials  for  judging  of  the  state 
of  Irish  society  for  several  centuries.  When  we  say,  as  in  truth  we  must, 
that  all  this  is  enlivened  by  many  shrewd  running  comments  on  men  and 
events,  much  of  amusing  anecdote,  and  quite  enough  of  political  partisan- 
ship, we  shall  not  despair  of  convincing  the  mere  reader  for  amusement 
that  something  to  interest  even  him  may  be  found  here,  particularly  among 
the  “ irrelevant  matter”  which  incurred  the  condemnation  of  the  now  ex- 
tinct Record  Commission. 

Of  the  seven  Parts  of  which  the  work  consists,  Parts  I.  to  IV.  form  Vol. 
I.,  and  are  in  a general  way  to  be  described  as  devoted  to  lists  of  the  titled 
classes  and  the  secular  office-bearers  of  Ireland ; they  are  preceded  by  an 
Historical  Introduction  and  illustrated  by  a profusion  of  original  docu- 
ments. Vol.  11.  consists  of  three  Parts.  Part  V.  gives  us  the  Church 
Establishment  of  Ireland ; Parts  VI.  and  VII.  may  be  considered  as 


A writer  in  our  pages,  signing  himself  “ F.,”  dealt  somewhat  hardly  with  the  work 
in  a notice  of  Mr.  Lodge’s  MSS.,  which  will  he  found  in  Gent.  Mag.  for  September, 
1854  (vol.  xlii.  pp.  263 — 268),  condemning  especially  the  extracts  from  Prynne,  Usher, 
and  Rymer,  and  the  summaries  of  the  parliainentai’y  papers,  but  to  our  mind  the 
convenience  of  having  such  things  brought  together  in  one  work  is  a fair  justification 
of  the  compiler’s  proceeding ; though  some  few  of  his  readers  may  have  all  the  works 
referred  to  in  their  libraries,  the  greater  immber  have  not. 
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supplementary  to  the  preceding  five,  being  composed  of  summaries  of 
Irish  statutes,  and  extracts  from  the  Lords’  and  Commons’  Journals  and 
the  Sessional  Papers;  the  whole  extending  from  the  year  1310  to  1829. 
A third  supplementary  volume  was  contemplated  by  Mr.  Lascelles,  which, 
according  to  his  own  account,  would  have  been  of  rather  a miscellaneous 
description.  But  the  Treasury  demurred  to  the  payment  of  £500  per 
annum  ad  infinitum,  and  the  work  was  at  last  so  peremptorily  stopped, 
that  we  find  in  one  place  (Part  I.  p.  40)  a list  of  members  of  Parliament 
left  incomplete,  and  in  another  (Part  III.  p.  44)  a subject  broken  off  in 
the  middle  of  a word  : “ Reward  promised  by  Proclamation  for  appre-” 
hension  of  some  great  criminal,  no  doubt,  but  who  he  was  is  thus  left  a 
secret  of  State. 

W e will  now  endeavour  to  supply,  as  amply  as  our  limits  will  allow,  a 
sketch  of  the  contents  of  each  Part : — 

PART  I.  (pp.  295.) 

Pages  1 to  3 are  styled  “ Introduction  and  Plan  of  this  Report.”  This 
commences  with  stating  that  there  is  “ in  all  the  public  offices  a most  in- 
convenient want  of  prompt  and  authentic  information  relating  to  Ireland.” 
The  remedy  for  this  is — “"We  must  have  all  Irish  State-records  brought 
together  and  lodged  at  Westminster;”  and  “ a master-key”  to  them  pro- 
vided. Such  a key  Mr.  Lascelles  flatters  himself  he  has  presented  ; and 
if  used  rightly  he  thinks  it  will  effect  a silent  revolution  in  the  connexion 
between  the  sister  countries.  Altogether  ignoring  the  Irish  Channel 
(though  then  not  traversed  by  the  electric  wire),  he  considers  the  Green 
Island  as  an  integral  part  of  Britain,  as  much  as  “ Yorkshire  or  Brentford,” 
and,  warmed  with  his  subject,  exclaims, — 

“ Many  ulterior  clianges,  and  of  no  small  moment,  press  upon  my  attention ; — but 
this  is  not  the  place,  nor  am  I the  organ  for  their  introduction.  They  are  of  so  much 
moment,  that  I dare  not  so  much  as  whisper  them  liere.  They  flow  as  a corollary 
from  the  contents  of  all  parts  of  this  work — and  may  be  conjectured  or  anticipated 
from  the  history  and  dissertation  on  the  great  offices  in  this  first  part.’^ 

The  materials  for  the  “ master-key”  are,  however,  in  one  great  depart- 
ment, that  of  Records,  lamentably  defective  ; Mr.  Lascelles  tells  us  : — 

In  the  Irish  repositories  the  wonder  is  that  so  many  records  are  extant,  and  in  such 
preservation.  It  is  not  that  there  are  so  few,  but  that  there  are  any  at  all  ...  . The 
patent  rolls  for  the  late  reign  [Geo.  III.]  amount  to  more  than  a fourth  of  the  whole 

that  are  extant  from  Edward  I.  to  George  IV Of  the  records  at  the  Privy 

Council  Office  the  account  up  to  1711  is  soon  dispatched.  All  that  were  not  enrolled 
in  Chancery  were  burnt  by  the  same  fire  which  consumed,  in  that  year,  the  Privy 
Council  Office  itself.  But  the  principal  occasion  of  the  disappearance  of  the  records  is 
not  without  its  consolation;  for  it  affords  hope  that  all  which  are  regretted  are  not 
irrecoverably  lost.”  [It  is  suggested  that  many  remain  in  private  hands ; the  Cotto- 
nian, Harleian,  and  Lansdowne  collections  are  alluded  to.]  “ But  the  repositories  in 
Ireland  were  often  at  private  houses,  liable  to  every  hind  of  casualty,  not  to  mention 
the  death  of  the  record  keeper,  whose  executors  became  the  depositories  of  records. 
Thus  many  of  them  have  been  dispersed.  A recognizance  roll  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
was  bought  in  my  time  at  a grocer’s  or  other  tradesman’s  stall.  At  Waterford  there 
was  an  ancient  treasury  of  public  records,  of  statutes  sent  from  England,  and  exempli- 
fications of  state  papers.  Of  these,  on  one  occasion  when  there  was  a distress  for  rent, 
the  records  were  tossed  out  of  one  of  the  windows  into  the  street.  In  the  provincial 
wars  of  that  country  many  a/ew  de  joie  has  been  made  of  them.  Even  at  the  Union, 
all  the  records  of  parliament  in  Dublin  were  removed  from  the  old  Parliament  House 
to  a private  building  in  a manner  very  ill  adapted  for  their  preservation,  being  bundled 
away  in  carts,  &c.  Nicholson  mentions,  that  before  the  time  when  our  Addison  be- 
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came  keeper  of  the  Bermingham  Tower  records,  many  of  these  had  been  miserably 
neglected‘s  and  eiubezzled.” 

In  pp.  5—157  we  have  “ Supplement  to  the  History  of  England;  or, 
'Res  Gestm  Anylorum  in  Hibernia  ah  anno  1150  usque  ad  1800,”  in- 
tended— 

“ as  a guide,  regulator,  and  expositor,  to  explain  the  occasions,  circumstances,  and 
characters  of  things  and  persons;  as  well  as  to  marshal  the  documents  : whether  those 
given  full  and  at  large,  or  those  compressed  into  catalogues.  So  that  enough  will  be 
found  in  this  book,  without  going  further,  to  gratify  the  most  minute  or  excursive 
curiosity  ; but  if  it  has  a desire  still  for  more,  a reference  is  here  given  to  the  place  or 
repository  where  the  rest  may  be  found.” 

Whether  this  Supplement  will  fully  answer  the  high  purposes  here 
ascribed  to  it  may  be  doubted,  but  still  it  cannot  be  denied  the  merit  of 
being  a readable  resume  of  Irish  history,  which  brings  forward  many  little 
known  facts,  though,  as  we  have  before  said,  in  a strong  spirit  of  partisan- 
ship. To  attempt  to  summarize  it  would  be  useless  ; we  prefer  instead  to 
cite  two  or  three  passages  which  we  consider  favourable  specimens  of  its 
author’s  style. 

The  Reformation  and  Elenry  VIII.  are  thus  spoken  of: — 

“ We  are  now  come  to  the  event  of  the  Reformation,  which,  singularly  as  it  may 
sound  to  some  ears,  is  not  to  be  cited  as  forming  any  leading  era  among  our  transac- 
tions in  Ireland.  It  may  be  said  scarcely  to  have  taken  place  at  all  beyond  the  limit 
of  the  parchment  on  which  the  statutes  enacting  it  were  enrolled.  It  is  a very  re- 
markable fact,  that  ever  since  a separate  constitution  and  right  of  deliberation  were 
given  to  Ireland,  English  institutions  have  there  ever  been  in  a minority.  Never  was 
this  so  clearly  manifested  as  in  the  division,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  on  the  subject  of 
religion.  Nay,  it  did  not  come  to  a division  : the  Protestant  reformation,  that  is,  the 
national  religion  of  England,  was  at  that  time  a mere  idle  sound.  Allen,  the  archbishop 
of  Dublin,  an  Englishman,  stood  on  this  occasion  unsupported  and  alone.  After  him, 
that  is,  after  his  murder,  George  Brown,  also  an  Englishman,  had  been  appointed 
archbishop  of  Dublin  by  Cromwell,  the  vicar-general  of  England;  and  he  was  com- 
missioned to  confer  with  the  clergy  and  nobility  as  to  the  general  acknowledgment  of 
the  King’s  supremacy.  But  the  task  was  found  too  nice  for  the  impetuosity  of  King 
Henry’s  temper : coupled  with  that  fastidious  contempt  which  the  English  cabinet, 
and  the  King  also,  entertained  for  Irish  business,  to  be  carried  so  easily,  and  as  a 
matter  of  course.  It  would  be  easy  to  demonstrate  that  this  very  carelessness, 
founded  on  the  inveterate  policy  of  governing  Ireland  on  the  principle  of  a colony,  a 
distinct  province  or  separate  kingdom,  with  separate  establishments  of  its  own,  did 
alone  cause  the  total  failure  of  the  Reformation  in  Ireland.” 

“ . . . . Henry  had  made  the  Reformation  a mere  family  quarrel.  Even  in  England 
I he  had  done  fatal  and  lasting  prejudice  to  the  cause  of  reformation  by  his  tyrannical 
temper.  But  in  Ireland  he  made  it  a national  one,  arraying  the  English  against  the 
Irish.  While  the  preceding  circumstances  of  the  connexion  between  the  two  parts  of 
our  population  had  disposed  the  Irish  to  be  averse  to  any  thing  whatsoever  coming 
from  England.”— "(pp.  34,  35.) 

Mr.  Lascelles’  opinion  of  historians  in  general  is  not  flattering.  With 
so  vehement  a Protestant  Dr.  Lingard  of  course  fares  but  badly  ; David 


''  They  have  probably  been  “neglected”  since  his  time,  to  judge  from  a statement 
made  before  the  Irish  Municipal  Corporation  Commissioners,  and  printed  in  their  Eeport. 
A corporation  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  conscious  of  gross  misappropriation  of  its  funds, 
procured  a Chancery  suit  to  be  filed  against  itself,  in  consequence  of  which  all  its 
charters  w’ere,  by  order  of  the  court,  transferted  to  the  Bermingham  Tower,  as  papers 
in  the  cause.  They  were  placed  in- a room  without  a roof,  and,  as  was  expected,  when 
the  case  came  on  for  hearing,  were  too  much  decayed  to  be  produced ; the  corpora- 
tion’s own  account  of  their  contents  was  received,  and  their  corrupt  proceedings  gained 
a legal  sanction. 

Gekt.  Mag.  Vol.  CCVI.  e 
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Hume  is  assailed  both  with  and  without  occasion  ® ; and  of  Dr.  Leland, 
whose  History  has  usually  borne  a fair  name,  he  says  : — 

“The  h'storian  Leland  seems  to  have  supposed,  with  Dr.  Johnson,  that  *a  narrative 
of  facts  and  events  in  a dignified  manner  ’ constituted  that  kind  of  writing  called  his- 
tory. We  may,  however,  observe,  as  to  ‘a  dignified  manner,’  that  whoever  has  to 
write  the  affairs  of  a great  independent  people,  or  of  anything  that  deserves  the  name 
of  such,  (which  I am  sure  Scotland  or  Ireland  never  yet  did,)  his  style,  if  natural,  vuU, 
of  itself,  rise  to  the  importance  of  his  subject-matter ; and  that,  in  spite  of  himself 
And  if,  without  any  subject-matter  of  importance,  he  attempt  to  write  a narrative 
‘ with  dignity,’  he  will  only  w’rite  like  a fool.  Leland,  in  his  notes,  writes  sensibly 
enough ; for  there  he  lays  aside  his  affected  personage  of  an  historian.” — (p.  48.) 

Probably  Mr.  Lascelles  was  no  orator ; at  least  he  speaks  contemptu- 
ously enough  of  one  who  must  be  allowed  to  have  been  no  mean  proficient 
in  the  art : — 

“ Among  the  champions  whom  the  late  discomfited  oligarchy  of  Ireland  had  brought 
into  parliament,  w^as  Henry  Grattan.  Great  emergencies  are  accompanied  ever  by  great 
opportunities,  and  call  forth  to  action  and  notice  extraordinary  men.  The  Irish  orator 
seems  to  have  formed  his  terse  and  epigrammatic  style  on  the  model  of  Gibbon  and 
Chatham;  but  originally  on  that  of  Tacitus,  if  not  rather  Velleius  Paterculus;  and  to 
have  learned  his  politics  from  Molyneaux  and  Locke,  but  from  Swift  still  more  than 
either;  with  a strong  infusion,  however,  of  the  vernacular  manner  of  his  countrymen. 
All  these  together,  aided  by  the  instruction  of  the  Dublin  University,  had  not  in  the 
least  blunted  the  energy,  keenness,  and  vehemence  inherent  in  his  individual  genius  or 
nature.  Strangers  and  posterity  may  imagine  this  extraordinary  man  from  the  de- 
scription of  Vbgil’s  sibyl,  without  her  youth,  or  beauty,  or  sex ; or  from  the  weird 
sister  in  Macbeth,  not  altogether  toothless,  but  siugle-fanged ; his  eyes  deeply  sunk  in 
his  head,  with  aquiline  nose,  and  long  and  prominent  chin,  small  in  stature,  limping  in 
his  gait,  with  a form  bent  almost  double  whenever  he  spoke, — reminding  us  at  once  of 
the  Spartan  Tyrtseus  by  his  inspiration,  and,  strange  to  say,  by  his  look,  of  Homer’s 
Thersites ; were  it  not  that  the  Irish  orator  was  famed  for  understanding,  as  well  as 
political  and  personal  courage,  which  yielded  to  none.  Advancing  towards  his  audience 
with  noiseless  step,  with  oracular  voice,  uttered  in  hollow  whispers,  or  under-tones,  in 
solemn  emphasis,  and  measured  pauses,  accompanied  by  mystic  gesticulations,  and  a 
smile  of  scorn  and  ruthless  denunciation,  there  distilled  from  his  lips  the  sarcasms  of  a 
Avhole  country’s  indignation,  which  had  been  smothered  or  dissembled  throughout  ages 
of  wrong,  and  was  now  just  recovering  expression,  and  a tongue.  Still  the  history  of 
the  last  century  would  have  been  the  same  if  he  had  never  existed ; he  neither  origi- 
nated, nor  accelerated,  nor  retarded,  one  step  of  the  progress  of  things.  So  idle  a thing 
in  the  public  affabs  of  the  world  is  the  mere  talent  to  speak  or  to  wuite,  insulated  on 
its  own  basis,  without  real  power.  The  possessor  of  it  is  the  architect  or  the  destroyer 
of  his  own  fortune  only.  We  admire  the  energetic  sayings  of  Sparta  and  Rome,  but 
then  it  is  as  boys,  not  aware  that  it  was  real  strength  and  known  power,  (facts,  not 
sounds  merely,)  which  rendered  them  energetic,  and  thus  truly  great.  '1  he  Scythian 
ambassadors,  in  their  symbolic  harangue  to  the  King  of  Persia,  if  this  had  not  denoted 
realities,  would  only  have  been  derided.  Words  divided  apart  from  things,  from  truth 
and  facts,  are  heard  by  veterans  in  business,  as  Cromwell  did  the  paper  bullets  of  Har- 
rington whistling  by  his  ears.  Whenever  the  day  comes  that  Ireland  shall  so  regard 
the  orations  and  pamphlets  of  Grattan  and  his  cotemporaries,  w^e  may  then,  and  not 
before,  for  the  first  time,  safely  affirm,  that  Ireland  is  emancipated.” — (p.  121.) 

As  a wind-up  of  the  Supplement  we  find,  at  pp.  159  to  175,  a section 
entitled  “ National  Characteristics  of  the  Irish  as  men,  as  statesmen, 


* One  sample  of  this  will  suffice : — “ We  may  correct  here  one  of  David  Hume’s 
errors  : it  is  an  endless  labour  to  correct  them  ail ; the  shorter  w^ay  would  be  to  write 
his  History  again.” — (p.  50.) 

^ The  term  “ Irish,”  Mr.  Lascelles  explains,  is  to  be  understood  in  a very  limited 
sense  : — “The  sense  in  which  this  expression  is  commonly  wu itten  should  be  understood 
of  Munster  and  Connaught  only,  with  certain  parts  interspersed  (sparsim)  here  and 
there  in  Leinster  and  Ulster  . . . and  even  there  certain  ranks  only, — the  labourmg 
people,  farmers,  and  resident  gentry.” 
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writers,  orators,  &c.”  which  includes  a “ gallery  of  portraits”  of  distin- 
guished Irishmen,  mainly  drawn  from  Mr.  Hardy’s  “ Life  of  Lord  Charle- 
mont,”  hut  enlivened  by  some  smart  passages  from  Moore’s  “ Captain 
Lock,”  cited  only  to  be  condemned,  and  an  odd  parallel,  of  Mr.  Lascelles’ 
own,  between  the  West  India  planter  and  the  mere  Irish  gentleman. 


THE  PEERAGE  OE  IRELAND,  (pp.  1—80.) 

This  is  avowedly  taken  from  Lodge  and  Archdall’s  Peerages,  supple- 
mented by  numerous  entries  from  the  Lords’  Journals  and  “ Concurrent 
Lists”  from  Beatson,  intended  “ to  be  verified  lower  down  by  collation  with 
the  Polls  of  Chancery  in  Ireland,”  an  intention  never  accomplished.  The 
various  lists  extend  from  1172  to  1827,  and  comprise  extinct  as  well  as 
existing  peerages. 

In  p.  1 we  have  the  extraordinary  patent  conferring  on  Robert  de  Vere, 
not  only  the  title  of  Duke  of  Ireland,  but  the  very  land  and  dominion  itself; 
and  in  p,  2 his  hardly  less  remarkable  patent,  creating  him  Marquis  of 
Dublin,  and  by  virtue  of  this  new  dignity,  placing  him  above  his  fellow 
earls,  who,  we  know,  bore  the  “pitchforking”  rather  uneasily;  but  there 
was  consolation  in  store  for  them — their  quondam  associate  was  soon  after 
attainted,  and  died  in  exile. 

M^e  leap  over  two  centuries  and  a-half,  and  find,  in  p.  3,  the  patent  for 
a marquisate  to  a very  different  kind  of  person,  James,  Earl  of  Ormond, 
thus  honoured  by  Charles  I.,  and  afterwards  raised  to  a dukedom,  though 
still  but  poorly  rewarded  for  his  fidelity,  maintained  under  all  circumstances 
to  the  House  of  Stuart : — 


“ True  as  the  dial  to  the  sun. 
Although  it  he  not  shined  upon.” 


The  rise  of  Boyle,  the  “ great  Earl  of  Cork,”  is  fully  detailed  (p.  5),  as 
is  that  of  Sir  William  Petty  (p.  13),  and  of  John  Bligh,  the  ancestor  of  the 
Earl  of  Darnley  (p.  11),  and  other  adventurers  and  settlers  in  the  seven- 
teenth century.  But  the  curious  matter  collected  regarding  so  many 
eminent  persons  as  here  pass  in  review  can  only  be  duly  appreciated  by 
inspection  of  the  work  itself ; to  help  which  we  subjoin  a list  of  a few 
of  the  names  particularly  mentioned  : — 


PAGE 


Antrim,  Earl  of  . . . 

6 

Athlone,  Ginkell,  Earl  of  . 

10 

Aylmer,  Lord  .... 

60 

Barnewall,  Viscount 

25 

Bessborough,  Earl  of 

12 

Burke,  Viscount 

22 

Burke,  Lady  Honora 

5 

Claneboy,  Viscount  . 

21 

Colley,  8ir  Henry  . 

14 

Cork,  Earl  of  . 

5 

Darnley,  Earl  of  . . . 

11 

Desmond,  Earl  of  . 

4 

Desmond,  Eleanor,  Countess  of 

11 

Egmont,  Earl  of  . . . 

11 

Fiiigall,  Earl  of*  . , 

66 

Eortescue,  Sir  Faithful  . 

18 

Grimston,  Viscount  . 

28 

Hamilton,  Viscount  . 

32 

How,  Viscount 

27 

Inchiquin,  Lord 

7 

PAGE 


Kildare,  Marquis  and  Earls  of 

2,  4 

Kinsale,  Viscount  . 

22 

Leinster,  Duke  of  . 

2 

Lumley,  Viscount  . 

23 

Magenneisse,  Viscount 

21 

Massey,  Lord 

69 

Molesworth,  Viscount 

27 

Montgomery,  Viscount 

21 

Montmorency,  Viscount  Frankfort  de 

70 

Mountrath,  Earl  of 

9 

Netterville,  Viscount 

20 

Ormond,  Earl  of 

2 

Petty,  Sir  William  . 

13 

Santry,  Lord  . 

7 

Strangford,  Viscount 

.62,63 

Sunderlin,  Lord 

47 

I'homond,  Earl  of  . 

8 

Tyrone,  Earl  of 

12 

Westmeath,  Earl  of 

6 
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LODGE’S  PAELTAMENTARY  REGISTER.  1— 40.) 

This  portion  of  the  work,  which  is  paged  separately  from  the  rest  of 
Part  I.,  gives  the  names,  as  far  as  preserved,  of  all  the  members  who  sat 
in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  from  1559  to  1769  ; there  are,  however, 
many  gaps  in  the  earlier  parts.  It  also  contains  abstracts  of  the  charters 
of  the  boroughs,  and  some  curious  particulars  regarding  them  from  other 
records.  We  find,  in  the  earlier  part,  strong  evidence  of  the  disturbed 
state  of  the  country.  Many  members  are  noted  as  expelled  as  rebels ; one 
(Alexander  Jephson,  of  Trim)  was  executed  as  a traitor  in  1663,  Robert 
Saunderson  (Cavan)  was  excluded  for  refusing  to  sign  the  Association  in 
1696,  and  John  Leigh  (Drogheda),  in  1717,  for  “ disaffection  to  the  House 
of  Hanover.”  Others  are  set  down  as  “expelled  for  non-attendance,” 
some  are  removed  as  having  been  “ long  absent  without  leave,”  and  some 
appear  superseded  at  their  own  request,  having  “ special  occasions  to  be  in 
England.”  The  document  is  manifestly  incomplete,  though  not  so  noted 
in  the  preliminary  Observations,  as  it  ends  with  the  M.P.  for  Dungarvan  in 
1721,  leaving  the  representatives  of  the  remaining  boroughs  in  Waterford, 
and  of  all  those  of  Westmeath,  Wexford  and  Wicklow,  unrecorded. 

The  counties  are  alphabetically  arranged,  but  an  index  is  necessary  for 
ready  reference  to  the  boroughs. 

PART  II.  LODGE’S  PATENTEE  OFFICERS,  (pp.  228.) 

This  part  is  divided  into  two  portions,  but,  strangely  enough,  the  second 
commences  200  years  earlier  than  the  first,  so  that  the  “ patentees”  from 
Henry  Vlll.  to  (jeorge  III.  precede  their  fellows  of  the  days  of  the  Plan- 
tagenets.  The  nature  of  both  portions  is  explained  by  the  following  note 
prefixed  to  p.  1 : — 

“ These  volumes  contain  Abstracts  of  the  Appointments  of  all  Patentee  Officers  in 
Ireland— of  the  Names — Succession  (i.  e.,  in  whose  Place,  or  on  what  Occasion  the 
PersoQ  was  appointed) — Date  of  the  King’s  Letter  or  Privy  Seal  for  their  Appoint- 
ment— Date  of  the  Patent — The  Term  for  which  the  Office  was  granted — The  Fee  or 
Sillary  annexed  to  the  Office — The  Roll  or  Authority  quoted  for  the  Appointment.” 

Of  the  various  functionaries  treated  of  here  we  may  remark  that  the 
Chief  Governors  (including  Lords  Lieutenant,  Lords  Deputy  and  Lords 
Justices)  will  be  found  at  pp.  1 — 13  and  193 — 201  ; the  Lords  Chan- 
cellors and  Lords  Keepers,  the  INIasters  of  the  Rolls,  and  various  officers  of 
the  Chancery,  at  pp.  13 — 30  and  201 — 205  ; the  Judges  and  their  sub- 
ordinates at  pp.  30 — 41  and  206 — 209  ; the  Exchequer  department  at  pp. 
41 — 69  and  209 — 218.  Military  officers  appear  at  pp.  99—115  and  220 — 
221  ; and  Constables  of  castles,  at  pp.  115 — 130  and  222 — 227,  the  entries 
regarding  which  are  many  of  them  very  curious  ; as  is  also  the  case  with 
the  Customers  and  other  revenue  officials,  occurring  at  pp.  146 — 167  and 
227—228. 

Deginning,  as  in  duty  bound,  with  the  Chief  Gov’ernors,  we  may  cite  an 
instance  to  shew  how  little  that  high  dignity  was  coveted  in  the  fourteenth 
century. 

At  p.  194  vfQ  learn  that  Edmund  Mortimer,  Earl  of  March,  was  ap- 
pointed I.ord  Lieutenant,  for  three  years,  with  a grant  of  20,000  marks  for 
himself,  his  men-at-arms,  and  archers,  “ without  rendering  any  account  to 
the  king  for  the  same.”  This  w^as  early  in  1380,  but  the  Earl  died  at  the 
end  of  the  following  year  at  Cork,  his  armed  force  prepared  to  go  home, 
and  the  land  was  left  “ without  justice  or  governor,”  and  in  danger  of  utter 
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destruction  from  “Irish  enemies  and  rebels  then  in  open  war.”  In  this 
emergency  a special  assembly  was  summoned  of  nobles,  bishops,  knights, 
and  citizens  of  Cork,  which  met  in  St.  Peter’s  church,  in  Cork,  on  January 
9,  1382,  to  elect  a lord  deputy,  but  no  one  could  be  found  to  take  office. 
The  chancellor,  the  treasurer,  the  chief  justice,  and  others  of  the  king’s 
council,  urgently  required  the  Earls  of  Ormond  and  Desmond  to  consult 
between  themselves  as  to  which  should  take  the  office — both,  however,  de- 
clined it.  Then  it  was  suggested  that  Sir  Thomas  de  Mortimer,  the  brother 
of  the  deceased,  should  be  desired  to  take  the  post,  but  on  inquiry  it  was 
found  that  he  required  a larger  sum  for  the  support  of  his  retinue  than  the 
Treasury  could  afford.  Next  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  various  bishops 
and  noljles  who  had  assembled,  to  induce  them  to  provide  the  necessary 
sura,  “ either  for  a year,  or  for  a part  of  a year;”  this  proposition  was  by 
no  means  relished,  and  the  parties  demanded  a day’s  delay  before  they  gave 
their  answer.  On  the  morrow  they  “ declared  their  minds,”  not  to  pay  for 
a year,  or  a part  of  a year,  and  said  the  sura  required  must  be  raised  on  the 
whole  land,  wffiich  could  not  be  done  without  a formal  parliament ; but  “ as 
the  delay  might  be  very  dangerous,”  it  was  resolved  to  choose  a lord  justice 
at  once.  Then  ensued  a curious  scene,  which  is  best  told  in  Mr.  Lascelles’ 
resume  of  the  Patent  Roll,  5 Richard  II.,  part  1 : — 

“ Whereupon  the  Chancellor  [John  Cotton,  Dean  of  St.  Patrick’s],  Treasurer,  and 
others  of  the  King’s  council  instantly  asking  and  requiring  the  Earls  of  Ormond  and 
Desseraond,  that  one  of  them  would  take  upon  liim  the  said  office  of  Justice,  and  they 
excusing  themselves  again  for  the  reasons  before  given,  the  Council,  with  the  peers  and 
commons,  straightway  required  the  Bishop  of  Ossory,  treasurer,  to  accept  the  office ; 
but  he  excusing  himself  on  account  of  bodily  infirmities  which  as  he  alleged  frequently 
affected  him,  and  otherwise,  required  the  Chancellor  to  take  the  office  upon  himself,  who 
many  ways  excusing  himstdf  by  reason  of  the  insufficiency  of  his  state,  inability  of  per- 
son, and  otherwise,  and  the  Chancellor  and  Treasurer  debating  the  matter  a long  time, 
others  of  the  Council  at  last  advised,  that  he  whom  the  prelates,  peers,  and  commons 
should  nominate  and  elect  should  be  held,  or  accounted  and  obliged  to  be.  Justice  of 
Ireland ; who  acquiescing  rather  in  the  Treasurer’s  excuse  than  in  the  Chancellor’s, 
nominated  and  unanimously  elected  the  Chancellor  to  be  Lord  Justice,  who  consented 
to  his  nomination  and  election  upon  the  following  conditions  and  protestations,  viz.,  that 
the  Earl  of  Ormond  and  Earl  of  Dessemond  especially,  the  prelates  and  other  peers,  and 
commons  there  present,  would  faithfully  promise  to  assist  him  in  the  conduct  and 
government  of  the  kingdom  against  all  English  rebels  and  Irish  enemies  whatever,  to 
the  utmost  of  their  power,  and  faithfully  give  him  their  advice,  and  that  in  the  next 
j)arliament  or  great  council  to  be  summoned  he  might  be  at  liberty  to  quit  the  office, 
and  that  in  the  meantime  the  Treasurer  should  endeavour  to  prevail  with  the  said  Sir 
Thomas  de  Mortimer  and  the  said  retinue  to  remain  in  Ireland  until  the  meeting  of  the 
said  parliament  or  council,  that  then  it  might  be  more  fully  ordained  and  provided  for 
their  longer  stay;  under  which  conditions  and  protestations  admitted,  and  promise 
aforesaid,  solemnly  made  by  all  present,  the  said  John  Cotton,  Chancellor,  was  sworn  in 
the  usual  manner  faithfully  to  execute  the  said  office  of  Lord  Justice.” 

The  poor  Chancellor,  however,  died  three  days  after  he  had  thus  had 
greatness  thrust  upon  him  § ; and  the  council  then  chose  the  young  Earl  of 
March,  but  as  he  was  a minor  (he  was  not  sworn  into  office  till  thirteen  years 
after),  Sir  Thomas  now  obtained  the  post  of  lord  deputy,  apparently  on  his 
own  terms,  for  his  patent  secures  him  a fee  of  200  marks  “ over  and  above 
his  expenses  about  himself,  his  men,  and  horses,”  and  he  was  beside  ap- 
pointed Chief  Justice  of  the  King’s  Bench. 


s This  course  seems  to  have  been  not  unusual  in  Ireland,  for  we  have  (p.  194)  the 
petition  of  William  de  Taney,  Prior  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  begging  repayment  of 
expenses  incurred  by  him  during  the  year  and  a-half  that  he  held  the  Lord  Justiceship, 
because  divers  prelates  and  peers  refused  to  take  the  government  upon  them. 
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Among  the  chancellors  we  meet  with  several  of  the  Hospitallers;  as  Roger 
Outlawe,  in  1321 ; John  I’Archer,  in  1343  ; John  Frowyk.in  1357  ; William 
Tany,  in  1374;  William  Fitz-Thomas,  in  1421  and  1426.  Treasurers, 
judges,  and  barons  and  clerks  of  the  Exchequer,  are  also  seen  to  he  very  fre- 
quently ecclesiastics,  but  all  these  high  officers  seem  to  have  had  but  a sorry 
time  of  it.  Six  men-at-arms  and  twelve  archers  on  horseback  appear  to 
have  been  the  usual  retinue  “ for  the  safety  of  the  chancellor  and  the  great 
seal ;”  but  they  often  retained  more  at  their  own  expense ; the  other 
officers  did  the  same,  and  the  judges  were  agreeably  employed  in  vacation 
time  in  treating  with  “ divers  enemies  and  rebels,”  payment  for  which  it 
seems  came  in  very  slowly,  as  one  chief  justice  (Stephen  Bray)  had  an 
arrear  of  £280  6s.  2|d.  due  to  him  at  his  death.  John  Brettan,  a baron 
of  the  Exchequer,  represents  his  immense  charges  in  serving  the  Crown  at 
his  own  expense,  his  going  “ as  far  as  the  town  of  Cathirlagh  (Carlow)”  in 
time  of  w^ar,  “ when  other  barons  dared  not  go  there,”  and  the  burning  of  his 
house  and  destruction  of  his  goods,  for  which  he  has  a grant  of  100s. 
Another,  a clerk  of  Chancery,  sets  forth  that  he  had  been  captured  by 
O’Conghir,  the  King’s  Irish  enemy,  and  obliged  to  pay  the  incredible  sum 
of  “ £10  in  silver”  for  his  ransom,  “to  his  utter  ruin,  without  the  King’s 
aid;”  he  is  relieved  with  a grant  of  four  marks,  more  than  half  of  which 
was  in  arrear  four  years  afterwards.  This  no  doubt  arose  from  the  poverty 
of  the  Exchequer,  a ludicrous  proof  of  which  occurs  in  another  place,  where 
in  relation  to  John  Coryngham,  “ Keeper  of  the  King’s  Palace  within  the 
Castle  of  Dublin,”  we  read, — 

“ Upon  consideration  had  16th  Dec.  1427,  by  Sir  John  de  Grey,  L.  L.,  and  council, 
that  the  hall  of  the  Castle  of  Dublin,  and  the  windows  thereof,  were  ruinous  and  stood 
in  need  of  great  repair,  and  that  there  was  in  the  Treasury  a certain  ancient  cancelled 
silver  seal,  of  which  the  King  had  no  profit  at  present,  it  was  agreed  that  the  same 
should  be  broken  and  sold,  and  the  money  arising  thereby  to  be  delivered  to  and  ex- 
pended by  John  Coryngham,  in  repair  of  the  said  hall  and  windows,  for  which  a warrant 
issued  Jan.  24,  1427-8.— Rot.  Cl.  6 Hen.  YI.  f.  R.  5.” 

Sometimes,  however,  money  was  apparently  more  plentiful,  as  we  find 
Alexander  Balscot,  Bishop  of  Ossory,  when  lord  treasurer  for  the  second 
time  (in  1377),  not  only  getting  double  fees  allowed  for  the  execution  of 
his  office,  but  likewise  obtaining  a grant  of  £40  for  his  extrajudicial  labours 
in  treating  about  “ settling  the  King’s  peace  between  Grerald,  Earl  of  Des- 
mond, and  Les  Burkeyns,”  and  of  20  marks  more  for  his  labour  in  attend- 
ing a great  council.  But  perhaps  the  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  of  his  being  himself  lord  treasurer. 

But  perhaps  the  most  curious  matters  are  to  be  found  under  the  heads  of 
“ Constables  of  Castles”  and  “ Customers.”  Of  the  first  class  of  officials, 
we  have  Thomas  O’Casy  paid  20  marks  for  his  labour  and  expense  in  re- 
covering the  castle  of  Athlone  from  the  “ mere  Irish,”  though  his  name 
would  suggest  that  he  belonged  to  them  himself.  So  likewise  did  Denis 
Dale,  who  for  his  services  to  the  English,  and  his  “ conformableness  in 
religion  (a  rare  thing  in  a man  of  his  birth  and  breeding),”  was  made  the 
commander  of  Fort  Chichester,  “ on  the  confines  of  J»Uicklow,  Wexford, 
and  Catherlagh,”  and  served  James  I.  as  O Casy  had  served  Richard  II. 
Henry  Wale,  the  chaplain  of  Carlow  Castle,  \vas  a man  of  the  sword 
apparently,  as  he  had  a grant  of  40s.  for  preserving  the  said  castle  from 
Irish  enemies  and  English  rebels ; but  one  Nicholas  Cadwelly,  the  con- 
stable of  ^Newcastle  of  ^DKynegan,  was  less  fortunate,  for  he  was  assailed 
by  0‘Byrn,  captain  of  his  sept,  grievously  wounded,  and  made  prisoner, 
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and  he  petitions  the  council  to  release  an  Irish  hostage  in  their  custody,  as 
the  only  means  of  his  own  deliverance  ; and  this  the  council  did,  “ the 
King  being  desirous  to  shew  favour  to  the  said  Nicholas.”  Of  the  Cus- 
tomers also  there  is  much  that  is  curious  recorded,  but  our  limits  confine 
us  to  the  notice  that  several  of  the  royal  guard,  who  accompanied  the  Earl 
of  Surrey  to  Ireland  in  1520,  were  provided  with  places  in  the  customs 
after  a few  years’  service.  Thus  we  have  John  Griffith,  “ one  of  the  King’s 
foot-men  of  the  guard,”  appointed  Searcher  at  the  ports  of  Dublin,  Drogheda 
and  Dundalk,  in  1526  ; llobert  Casy,  one  of  the  same  body,  succeeded 
him  ten  years  after. 

One  short  extract  more  must  conclude  our  notice  of  this  division  of  our 
subject : it  might,  if  it  had  been  known  to  Shakespeare,  have  suggested  to 
him  the  passage  in  Hamlet  on  “ funeral  baked  meats,”  which  “ furnish  the 
marriage  tables.”  One  Roger  de  Hakenshawe,  the  deputy  escheator  of 
Ireland,  was  killed  in  1374,  by  the  Irish,  while  in  the  King's  service,  and 
in  the  maintenance  of  the  peace  : — 

“ After  which  all  his  goods  and  chattels,  for  certain  reasons,  being  seized  by  the 
Crown  [rather  a poor  rewai-d  for  his  services],  his  widow  Joan,  by  petition  to  the  Lord 
Justice  and  Council,  set  forth  that  she  had  nothing  thereout  either  to  give  him  due 
burial  or  to  support  her  own  life;  whereupon,  12th  August,  1374,  she  had  a grant  of 
10  marks  out  of  the  said  effects  to  defray  his  funeral,  which  were  ordered  to  be  paid 
to  Richard  My  not,  her  now  hush  and. —Rot.  Claus.  48  Edw.  III.  f R.  1.4.  10.” 

PART  III.  (pp.  148  and  52.) 

This  division,  headed  “ Official  and  Supplementary  Lists,”  is  of  a most 
miscellaneous  description,  but  it  contains  little  that  calls  for  remark,  and 
nothing  that  demands  quotation.  It  consists  of  (1.)  Extracts  from  the 
Calendars  of  Patent  Rolls  in  the  Tower,  from  the  8th  of  John  to  the  22nd 
and  23rd  of  Edward  IV.,  with,  as  usual.  Addenda  (pp.  30-35),  going  over 
the  same  ground  ; (2.)  Extracts  from  the  Catalogues  of  the  Harleian, 
Lansdowne,  Cottonian,  and  Lambeth  MSS. ; (3.)  References  to  the  Gascon, 
Norman,  and  French  Rolls,  and  other  documents  cited  in  Madox’s  and 
Jones’  “ Exchequer,”  extracts  from  the  Ahhreviatio  Rotidoriim  Oriyi- 
nalium,  and  from  the  Index  to  the  Rolls  of  Parliament ; but  this  last 
breaks  oflf  in  the  middle  of  a word,  as  before  noticed,  and  is  succeeded 
by  20  pages  of  a curious  list  of  patents  and  grants  from  the  year  1795  to 
1817,  where  everything  is  recorded  in  a business-like  chronological  order,  and 
where  consequently  we  find  peers  and  bishops  and  recipients  of  pensions  of 
very  various  amounts,  mixed  up  with  members  of  a different  class  of  society, 
who  receive,  “ as  poor  men,”  pardons  for  murder,  felony,  highway  rob- 
bery, burglary,  or  the  administration  of  unlawful  oaths.  Next  come  some 
Observations  on  the  Power  anciently  entrusted  to  the  three  great  Officers 
of  the  Crown  in  Ireland  (taken  from  Harris’  edition  of  Ware),  and  the 
whole  is  wound  up  by  a list  of  office-bearers  of  the  time  of  George  III., 
similar  to  that  given  for  earlier  periods  in  Part  II.,  but  with  the  addition 
of  the  Custodes  Rotulorum  and  High  Sheriffs  from  1761  to  1816. 

PART  IV.  (pp.  160.) 

The  compiler  states  this  part  to  consist  of  “ The  Patents  of  Office, 
Kings’  Letters,  &c.,  and  the  Oaths  of  Office  all  which  it  contains,  and 
a great  deal  more.  Prynne,  on  the  Institutes,  is  laid  under  contribution 
for  very  many  documents,  mainly  bearing  on  the  question  of  papal  superi- 
ority ; Usher  is  taxed  for  Saxon  charters,  epistles  of  Lanfranc,  and  profes- 
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sions  of  Ostman  bishops ; everything  relating  to  Ireland,  in  both  the  new 
and  the  old  edition  of  Eymer’s  Fcedera,  is  extracted ; the  patent  rolls  from 
John  to  Charles  II.  are  quoted  at  great  length,  and  MSS.  are  printed 
which  supply  some  curious  particulars  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Supreme 
Council  of  Kilkenny.  These  latter  documents  especially  will  repay  exami- 
nation, but  we  have  no  space  for  extracts.  The  part  is  concluded  by  a 
series  of  excerpts  from  the  Records  of  the  Hanaper  Office,  Dublin,  which 
give  a list  of  the  Sheriffs  and  Justices  of  the  Peace  of  the  time  of  Charles 
II.,  and  notices  of  various  commissions  issued  during  the  same  neriod,  in 
which  we  observe  some  strange  entries.  VCe  have,  Dec.  2J,  1662,  “ a 
grant  unto  George  Hamilton  of  forfeitures  for  ploughing  by  horses’  tails 
July  1,  1680,  “ Pardon,  without  fees,  by  order,  to  Robert  Johnson  and 
others,  for  killing  Alexander  Plunket,  a Tory;”  many  grants  of  leave  of 
absence  for  limited  periods  to  the  Earls  of  Cork,  Anglesey,  and  others ; 
March  11,  1668,  “two  vast  grants  of  impropriate  tithes;”  and  Feb.  6, 
1666,  “ Grant  to  Renn  Mezandine,  for  the  setting  up  of  hackney  coaches,” 
thus  apparently  giving  the  date  of  the  introduction  of  those  vehicles  into 
Ireland. 

Another  paper  will  give  a summary  of  the  contents  of  Parts  Y.,  YI.,  and 
YII.,  which  will  be  found  to  present  much  curious  matter. 


HISTORY  MADE  EASY— THE  STHDEYT'S  HHME«. 

There  once  was  a time  when  History  was  thought  to  be  correctly  defined 
as  “ a narration  of  events  and  facts  delivered  with  dignity,”  and  consequently 
the  truth  of  the  statements  in  works  professedly  historical  was  regarded  as 
of  some  importance.  That  this  was  a mere  idle  prejudice  is  abundantly 
proved  by  the  favourable  reception  accorded  to  the  historical  romancists  of 
our  day  ; yet  we  own  to  some  surprise  at  finding  it  openly  stated  in  the 
Preface  of  a w'ork  now  before  us,  that  the  historian  may  “ use  his  autho- 
rities unfairly,”  may  allow  his  political  principles  to  “ bias  the  colour  of  his 
reasonings  [we  hardly  understand  the  figure]  and  the  tone  of  his  narrative  ;” 
may  be  “careless,”  and  may  entertain  a “philosophical  indifference”  for 
the  “barbarians”  about  whom  he  chooses  to  write  ; yet  all  these  things  are 
nothing  if  he  possess  charm  of  style  ; no  matter  whether  what  he  says 
be  true  or  false,  so  long  as  it  is  conveyed  in  w^ell-turned  periods. 

“ The  clear  narrative  and  matchless  style  of  Hume,”  it  seems,  notwith- 
standing all  these  shortcomings,  have  encouraged  some  great  unknown  to 
attempt  to  produce  “ a Student’s  Flistory  of  England  in  a volume  of 
moderate  size,  free  from  sectarian  and  party  prejudice,”  and  this  he  has 
endeavoured  to  accomplish  by  mangling  our  old  friend  David  Hume  in  a 
manner  piteous  to  behold,  destroying  all  the  graces  of  style  which  he  affects 
so  greatly  to  value,  substituting  every  here  and  there  his  owm  crude  fan- 
cies for  the  reasonings  of  his  author,  and,  instead  of  correcting  his  misstate- 


“ “ The  Student’s  Hume.  A History  of  England  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the 
Eevolution  in  1688.  By  David  Hume.  Abridged.  Incorporating  the  Con\ctions 
and  Researches  of  Recent  Historians;  and  Continued  down  to  the  Year  1858.”  (Lon- 
don : tlohii  Murray  ) 
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merits,  actually  introducing  new  errors  by  his  own  blundering  interpolations 
and  clumsy  and  unworkmanlike  abridgment. 

At  our  first  glance  over  this  royal  road  to  History,  which  professes 
to  give  all  that  is  worth  knowing  about  our  isle  and  its  various  peoples  for 
the  modest  sum  of  three  half-crowns,  we  were  struck  with  many  passages 
which  jarred  strangely  with  our  recollections  of  what  we  had  formerly  read 
in  Hume’s  gentlemanly  quartos,  printed  ere  reading  for  the  million,  in  the 
shape  of  catchpenny  low-priced  (not  cheap)  books,  was  thought  of.  Not 
caring  to  trust  to  memory  alone,  we  took  down  the  “ new  edition,  corrected,” 
of  1762,  published  by  A.  Millar,  in  six  volumes  4to.,  and  following  with 
real  concern  the  steps  of  the  self-appointed  censor,  we  marked  how  he  had 
done  all  in  his  power,  not  to  render  his  author  more  popular  or  more  useful, 
but  to  drive  him  out  of  the  educational  world  altogether,  and  to  substitute 
a tasteless  patchwork  drawn  from  various  sources,  many  of  which  he  had 
not  had  the  courtesy  to  acknowledge. 

It  has  been  said,  perhaps  too  harshly,  of  Hume’s  History,  that  to  correct 
all  its  errors  would  be  a harder  task  than  to  write  a new  work,  but  such  is 
certainly  the  case  with  this  Abridgment.  Of  course  we  cannot  drag  our 
readers  along  with  us  as  we  painfully  collate  the  historian  and  his  editor, 
and  see  how  they  both  stray  from  the  path  of  true  history,  some  acquaint- 
ance with  which  we  fancy  that  we  have  acquired  by  “ poring  over  re- 
cords,” and  making  use  of  “ mere  learning,”  branches  of  knowledge  which 
our  Abridger  earnestly,  and  no  doubt  truly,  repudiates  (p.  iii).  But  it  is 
due  to  them  that  we  exhibit  a few  examples  of  the  way  in  which  a standard 
historical  work  may,  like  the  old  “ Beading  made  Easy”  of  a century  ago,  be 
brought  down,  not  to,  but  below,  the  level  of  the  meanest  capacity,  which 
we  think  they  will  agree  with  us  in  regarding  as  an  injury  to  literature  in 
general,  and  therefore  necessarily  a hindrance  instead  of  a help  to  the  diffu- 
sion of  correct  taste  and  sound  knowledge. 

We  have  said  that  the  errors  of  Hume  are  left  untouched,  and  in  proof 
of  this  we  may  mention  that  we  still  have  Alfred  passing  his  life  in  “ lite- 
rary indolence”  up  to  the  very  time  of  his  being  called  to  the  throne, 
though  we  know  that  he  had  commanded  armies  years  before  ; Edgar  ex- 
tirpates the  wolves  in  the  10th  century,  though  they  were  strangely  found 
in  Yorkshire  in  the  time  of  Henry  VI.  ; Stigand  is  imprisoned  for  life, 
though  we  know  that  he  escaped  to  Scotland  ; Hereward  wins  William’s 
regard  by  his  bravery,  and  is  restored  to  his  estate,  though  the  Saxon 
Chronicle  tells  that  he  “went  out  triumphantly”  from  the  Isle  of  Ely,  and 
Gairaar  adds  that  he  roamed  about  at  liberty  until  his  death  ; King  John 
“ signs”  Magna  Charta,  though  it  needs  but  small  “ poring  over  records” 
to  shew  any  one  that  the  nature  of  the  document  does  not  admit  of  signa- 
ture, and  a little  of  that  despised  “ knowledge”  would  have  made  our 
Abridger  aware  of  the  fact  that  royal  signatures  are  exceedingly  scarce 
before  the  time  of  Richard  II.  ^ ; while  some  previous  acquaintance  with 
his  subject  would  have  shewn  him  that  the  Count  de  la  Marche  was  not 
the  father  of  Henry  III.’s  queen,  but  the  husband  of  his  mother-— his  step- 
father in  short,  instead  of  his  father-in-law.  But  when  people  set  up  for 
teachers  who  have  never  been  learners,  we  need  not  be  surprised  that  their 
performance  is  often  not  quite  satisfactory.  We  might  multiply  these  in- 


**  Of  course  we  are  aware  of  the  signature  of  William  I.  to  a charter  to  Ilbert  de 
Laci,  first  published  in  the  Archaeological  Journal  (vol.  iv.  249),  but  the  signing  was 
superseded  by  sealing,  and  fell  into  disuse,  long  before  the  time  of  John. 
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stances,  but  every  one  at  all  versed  in  history  knows  well  Hume’s  defects, 
and  with  the  assurance  that  very  few  of  these  are  really  remedied,  we 
gladly  quit  this  part  of  our  subject. 

A wider  field  than  that  of  Hume’s  defects  is  open  to  us  in  the  perversions 
of  his  meaning,  and  the  new  lights  thrown  on  history  by  the  omission  of  a 
few  words  here  and  the  insertion  of  a few  words  there,  in  which  consists 
the  editorship  of  this  remarkable  volume.  Of  the  so-called  original  part, 
the  Continuation,  we  shall  speak  hereafter. 

In  p.  5 we  have  an  interpolation  which  describes  Caractacus  as  “ a son 
of  Cynobelin,”  a mere  guess  at  the  best,  and  not  a very  happy  one,  as  the 
Welsh  triads  inform  us  that  the  father  of  Caractacus  was  named  Bran,  and 
was  carried  to  Rome  with  him. 

In  another  place  (p.  34),  after  correctly  stating  that  Ina  died  at  Rome, 
while  Hume  says  he  died  in  England,  w^e  are  told  the  year  of  his  death  is 
unknown.”  A reference  to  either  of  two  not  very  uncommon  works, 
“ The  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,”  or  Flores  Historiarum^  or  Matthew  of 
Westminster  (which  have  been  translated  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
dislike  learning),  would  shew  that  he  died  in  728. 

We  are  not  ashamed  to  confess  that  we  are  puzzled  as  to  who  “ Wal- 
thoef”  (p.  64)  can  be ; is  he  the  same  as  “ Waltheof,”  who  is  correctly 
stated,  after  Hume  (p.  88),  to  have  married  Judith?  but  then  there 
remains  the  difficulty  who  Judith  is,  for  while  at  p.  88  she  is  William’s 
niece,  at  p.  85  she  is  his  half-sister.  But  we  were  more  confounded  than 
by  this  little  genealogical  slip  to  read,  at  p.  87, — 

“ Earl  Morcar  was  thrown  into  prison,  and  soon  after  died  in  confinement.” 

We  fancied  that  Morcar  was  one  of  the  captives  released  by  William  on  his 
death-bed,  and,  on  referring  to  Hume,  we  were  glad  to  find  that  this  error 
at  least  was  none  of  his.  He  wrote  : — 

“ Earl  Morcar  and  JEgehoin,  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  were  thrown  into  prison,  and 
the  latter  soon  after  died  in  confinement.” 

A trifling  difference  in  fact,  but  not  worthy  attention  when  you  thereby 
save  a line  or  so  in  your  “ volume  of  moderate  size.” 

Soon  after  we  fell  in  with  tw’o  passages  which  bear  invaluable  testimony 
to  the  sound  judgment  and  extensive  knowledge  of  our  friend.  In  a note 
at  p.  90  he  describes  Domesday-book  “ according  to  Ingulphus,  a contem- 
porary writer,”  never  having  heard  apparently  that  that  work  is  a glaring 
forgery ; and  his  sound  appreciation  both  of  his  author  and  of  the  architec- 
ture of  the  Norman  period  is  shewn  by  his  parody  of  the  following  passage 
from  p.  219,  vol.  i.  of  Hume  : — 

“The  monuments  which  remain  of  this  prince  [William  II.]  in  England  are  the 
Tower,  Westminster-hall,  and  London-bridge,  which  he  built.” 

This  is  improved  into — 

“ He  built  a new  bridge  across  the  Thames  at  London,  surrounded  the  Tower  with 
a wall,  and  erected  Westminster-hall,  which  still  remains  a noble  specimen  of  the  ar- 
chitecture of  the  period.” 

Has  the  man  never  been  in  London  ? or  is  he  blind  ? or  cannot  he, 
though  talking  parrot-like  of  “ noble  specimens,”  distinguish  Norman 
from  Perpendicular  architecture  ? 

Probably  to  save  room,  all  notice  of  Eustace,  the  son  of  J Stephen,  is 
omitted,  though  his  death  was  an  event  of  some  importance,  in  averting 
a civil  war  ; but  if  the  Student  be  not  aware  of  that  fact  he  will  remain  in 
ignorance  so  far  as  his  new  Hume  is  concerned. 
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Hurae,  speaking  of  the  death  of  Prince  Arthur,  says  : — 

“ The  circumstances  were  concealed  by  the  actors,  and  are  variously  related  .... 
but  the  most  probable  account  is  as  follows 

This  is  much  more  satisfactorily  put  by  the  Ahridger  : — 

“ The  fate  of  Arthur  is  involved  in  obscurity,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
common  report,  that  John  . . . 

We  ask,  with  all  submission,  what  obscurity  can  there  be  where  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  the  common  report  ? 

The  printer  may  possibly  be  to  blame  (all  men,  learned  or  unlearned, 
throw  their  laches  upon  him)  for  making  King  John  do  homage  to  Pandolf 
“ with  all  the  submissive  rights  which  the  feudal  law  required”  (p.  139),  but 
we  venture  to  think  that  he  did  not  supply  the  passage  at  p.  144,  where 
we  read,  with  thanks  for  the  information, — 

“ Maud,  the  empress,  was  the  first  that  built  a stone  bridge  in  England.” 

Printers  are  seldom  entirely  illiterate,  and  so  would  be  likely  to  know  that 
it  was  Queen  Maud,  and  not  her  daughter,  who  built  the  first  stone 
bridge  in  England ; at  least  so  say  chroniclers  more  to  be  trusted  than 
the  “ contemporary  writer  Ingulphus.” 

Not  for  lack  of  material,  but  to  avoid  tediousness,  we  will  mention  only 
two  more  interpolations. 

Hume  says  merely  that  the  (supposed)  corpse  of  Richard  II.  was  ex- 
hibited at  St.  Paul’s,  and  a few  pages  further  on  he  correctly  speaks  of 
Glendower  as  descended  from  the  ancient  princes  of  Wales.  The  Abridger 
says  (p.  196)  the  corpse  was  “ exhibited  for  tioo  days  in  St.  Paul’s  church 
(March  12,  1400),”  and  displays  his  genealogical  knowledge  by  saying  that 
Glendower  (the  proper  spelling,  Glyndwr,  is  beneath  his  notice)  “ pre- 
tended” to  be  so  descended  (p.  200).  He  was,  however,  only  the  great- 
grandson  of  Llewelyn,  and  thus  two  generations  nearer  to  him  than  her 
present  Majesty  is  to  the  first  king  of  the  House  of  Brunswick. 

Genealogy,  however,  is  not  our  friend’s  forte,  though  thirteen  genealo- 
gical tables  adorn  his  work,  and  from  his  peculiar  mode  of  drawing  them 
up  throw  some  new  lights  on  history.  We  know  of  no  preceding  author 
who  has  exhibited  the  family  history  of  Edgar  in  exactly  this  light. 

EDGAR, 
r.  958—975. 

m.  1.  EthelflEed.  2.  JElftbryth.  3.  Wulftbrytb. 


Edwaed  the  Martye,  Etheleed,  Edgytb. 

r.  975—979.  r.  979—1016.  (p.  56.) 

Some  remarkable  facts  appear  from  this.  Without  troubling  ourselves 
with  the  difference  of  name  between  Hllfthryth  and  Elfrida,  though  that 
may  be  puzzling  to  “ the  student,”  w^e  see  that  Edgar  was  a bigamist,  that 
Elfrida  was  the  mother  of  all  his  children,  and  that  it  was  her  own  son  that 
she  murdered.  This  is  “ correcting”  Hume  with  a vengeance.  In  a simi- 
lar way  all  the  children  of  Canute  are  ascribed  to  Emma  (p.  70),  as  are  all 
those  of  Edward  I.  to  Margaret  of  France,  and  all  those  of  Henry  IV.  to 
Joan  of  Navarre  (p.  134) ; and  that  this  is  not  a mere  typographical  disar- 
rangement is  evident,  for  on  the  latter  page  the  fact  is  accurately  stated  as 
regards  the  children  of  John,  who,  like  the  other  kings  named,  had  a 
second  wife.  But  what  can  we  expect  from  a man  who  tells  us  (p.  744), 
in  the  last  of  his  invaluable  tables,  that  “ Frederick,  present  King  of  Den- 
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mark/’  is  the  son  of  Caroline  Hatilda,  the  sister  of  George  III.,  when  in 
reality  he  is  the  grandson  of  her  husband’s  brother,  and  thus  no  more  de- 
scended from  her  than  the  Abridger  himself  from  the  Father  of  History. 

This  misleading  of  the  student  is  bad  enough,  but  to  our  thinking  it  is 
surpassed  by  the  liberties  taken  with  the  sentiments  and  opinions  of  the 
original  author.  These  are,  as  we  have  already  said,  so  changed  under 
pretence  of  correction,  that  Hume  himself  would  hardly  know  his  own 
work.  He  is  usually  understood  to  have  engaged  in  it  for  the  express 
purpose  of  vindicating  the  Stuarts,  and,  as  is  well-known,  he  devotes  a 
separate  dissertation  to  the  question  of  the  sincerity  of  Charles  I.,  giving  it 
as  his  deliberate  opinion  that  he  w^as  “ candid,  sincere,  upright ; as  much 
almost  as  any  man  whom  w^e  meet  with  in  history”  (vol.  v.  461,  note)  ; and 
he  says  elsewhere  of  Clarendon  that  he  was  “ too  honest  a man  to  falsify 
facts,”  though  he  may  have  been  mistaken  in  his  estimate  of  character  (vol. 
vi.  128).  These  judgments  of  Hume  may  be  right  or  they  may  be  wrong, 
but  surely  no  editor  is  justified  in  suppressing  all  notice  of  them,  and  print- 
ing instead,  “ The  greatest  blemish  in  his  [Charles’s]  character  was  a want 
of  sincerity”  (p.  438),  as  if  Hume  had  said  so  ; and  making  him  also  appear 
as  the  censurer  of  Clarendon’s  History,  as  “ a work  of  great  eloquence,  but 
deficient  in  veracity”  (p.  477).  It  is  no  justification  of  these  tamperings 
to  say  that  Mr.  Hallam  has  expressed  such  sentiments  ; they  are  made  to 
appear  as  proceeding  from  Hume  himself,  which  is  altogether  contrary  to 
the  fact. 

"We  have  said  that  much  of  this  volume  is  drawn  from  sources  that  are 
not  acknowledged,  and,  in  spite  of  the  Abridger’s  expressed  contempt  for 
works  that  “ lack  the  power  of  historical  narrative  . . . mere  annals^  dry 
bones  devoid  of  form  and  flesh  and  vital  motion,”  we  strongly  suspect  that 
he  is  under  considerable  obligations  to  a work  styled  “ The  Annals  of 
England®,”  though  he  makes  no  more  than  this  doubtful  and  uncompli- 
mentary mention  of  it.  Any  one  who  will  compare  the  elaborate  list  of 
“ Writers  on  English  History”  in  the  Appendix  of  the  “ Annals,”  will  see  the 
apparent  source  of  the  lists  of  “ Authorities,”  given  at  the  end  of  each  book. 
The  same  work  seems  to  have  supplied  very  many  of  the  dates  introduced, 
except  in  the  earlier  period,  where,  for  some  reason  best  known  to  himself, 
the  Abridger  has  chosen  to  set  at  nought  the  well-considered  dates  given  in 
Monumenta  Historica  Britannica,  and  consequently  is  wrong  by  a year 
or  two  from  beginning  to  end.  We  do  not  think  that  the  author  of  the 
“Annals”  will  claim  the  ‘'two  days  {Mar'ch  12);”  but  whether  he  has 
not  been  fortunate  enough  to  supply  much  useful  matter  for  another  man 
to  take  without  acknowledgment,  we  leave  to  the  judgment  of  our  readers. 
He  is  not,  however,  the  only  sufferer,  as  the  “ Notes  and  Illustrations  ” 
are  generally  borrowed  from  unacknowledged  sources ; but  the  erudite 
foot-notes,  especially  the  one  that  speaks  of  “ Annates  ” as  “ a year’s  annual 
payment”  (p.  269),  we  would  fain  hope  are  honestly  the  Abridger’s  own. 

The  Continuation,  or  modern  part  of  the  work,  will  not  detain  us  long  : 
indeed,  we  grudge  the  space.  Neither  Lord  Macaulay,  nor  Lord  Mahon, 
nor  the  editor  of  the  new  edition  of  the  “ Historic  Peerage,”  will,  we 
should  imagine,  be  flattered  in  being  paraded  as  having  aflbrded  “valuable 
assistance”  (p.  vi.)  in  the  compilation  of  what  is  so  worthless.  However, 
if  Hume  is  to  be  received,  notwithstanding  his  errors,  because  of  his 


® “ The  Annals  of  England  ; an  Epitome  of  English  History,  from  Cotemporary 
Writers,  the  Kolls  of  Parliament,  and  other  Public  Records.”  (J.  H.  and  J.  Parker. 
1855-57.) 
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“ clear  narrative  and  matchless  style,”  after  every  effort  has  been  made  to 
confuse  the  one  and  to  corrupt  the  other,  there  is  but  small  hope  for  the 
Abridger ; for  certainly  anything  more  inaccurate,  and  meagre,  and  ridi- 
culous than  his  matter  and  manner  never  taxed  the  patience  of  the  reader. 
What  shall  we  say  to  a man  who  tells  us  that  the  Princess  Charlotte  died 
in  '‘'‘giving  hirth  to  a still-horn  infant'’  (p.  706),  and  treats  us  to  such 
lucid  sentences  as  this  : — 

“ The  whole  continent  was  now  in  arms  against  Napoleon.  During  Ms  disastrous 
retreat  from  Russia  the  Emperor  Alexander  had  gathered  up  Ms  forces  and  hung  upon 
Ms  rear;  and  as  tie  approached  the  west,  the  Poles,  and  then  the  Prussians,  rose  to 
join  MmJ” — (p.  698.) 

Will  any  one  kindly  tell  us  who  is  the  lie  of  this  “ clear  narrative  ?”  are 
we  to  understand  that  the  Poles  and  the  Prussians  rose  to  join  Napoleon  ^ 
was  it  the  Emperor  Alexander  who  made  a disastrous  retreat  and  hung 
upon  his  own  rear?  or  did  Alexander  “ gather  up  ” the  forces  of  Napo- 
leon ? or  how  else  ? We  have  perhaps  “ pored  over  records  ” too  long,  and 
do  not  understand  the  modern  style  of  writing  History. 

But  perhaps  the  Abridger  regards  the  Napoleon  dynasty  as  “ barbarians,” 
as  Hume  did  the  Anglo-Saxons  (p.  v.),  and  so  considers  himself  bound  to 
treat  their  history  with  “ philosophical  indifference,”  which  may  explain  his 
carelessness  about  dates,  &c.,  &c.,  relating  to  them.  How  else  are  we  to 
account  for  his  ascribing  the  battle  of  Austerlitz  to  December  22,  instead 
of  2 (p.  678)  ; for  his  assertion  that  in  speaking  of  “the  most  powerful, 
most  constant,  and  most  generous  of  his  enemies,”  Napoleon  meant  to 
liken  the  Eegent  to  the  petty  Thracian  prince  Admetus,  and  not  to  the 
Great  King  (p.  704)  ; or  for  his  telling  us  that  Louis  Napoleon  made  him- 
self “ Consul  ” by  the  coup  d'etat,  and  that  that  coup  occurred  on  the  2nd  of 
December,  1852  (p.  723).  With  fear  and  trembling  we  venture  to  hint 
that  he  still  called  himself  President,  and  that  he  had  effected  the  stroke  of 
policy  in  question  in  the  year  1851. 

The  exact  knowledge  thus  displayed  of  the  events  of  the  day  is  rivalled 
by  the  geographical  information  here  and  there  afforded.  We  find  that 
our  friend  does  not  know  one  end  of  the  Isle  of  Sheppey  from  the  other,  for 
he  says  that  James  H.  was  detained  at  Sheerness,  instead  of  Shellness 
(p.  544) ; we  hear  for  the  first  time  of  the  battle  of  “ Brihenga  ” (p.  571), 
possibly  a “ correction”  of  the  Brihuegaof  worse  informed  writers  ; and  the 
following  sentence,  more  powerful  than  an  earthquake,  removes  two  islands 
which  adjoin  Newfoundland  into  the  tropics,  an  incident  of  the  time  of 
the  American  war  not  noticed  before,  so  far  as  we  are  aware  not  even  by 
Humboldt,  in  the  latest  volume  of  his  “ Cosmos  — 

“Five  thousand  of  his  [Sir  H.  Clinton’s]  troops  had  been  despatched  to  the  West 
Indies,  and  effected  the  conquest  of  St.  Lucia,  St.  Pierre,  and  Miquelon;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  French  took  Dominica.” — (p.  636.) 

With  such  a magnanimous  disregard  of  a handful  of  geographical 
degrees,  no  wonder  that  the  difference  between  one  part  of  London  and 
the  other  is  ignored,  and  we  are  told  that  the  two  men  who  were  shot  at 
the  funeral  of  Queen  Caroline  met  their  fate  “ in  the  city”  (p.  710),  instead 
of  at  Cumberland-gate,  Hyde-park.  The  book,  indeed,  swarms  with 
errors,  which  will  be  obvious  to  the  most  casual  reader,  and  we  will  not 
lengthen  this  paper  by  engaging  in  the  unprofitable  task  of  pointing  them 
out  in  detail.  We  gladly  close  it  with  the  expression  of  unfeigned  surprise 
and  regret,  that  a house  which  has  brought  so  many  valuable  works  before 
the  world,  should  inadvertently  have  injured  both  itself  and  the  public,  by 
giving  currency  to  so  discreditable  a production  as  “The  Student’s  Hume.” 
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Nov.  25.  OCTAYIXJS  Morgan,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Y.-P.,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Ere  DERICK  D.  Hartdand  presented  to  the  Society  a copy  of  a 
work,  lithographed  at  his  own  private  press,  entitled  Tapliographia., 
containing  delineations  of  the  tombs  of  distinguished  persons  throughout 
Europe. 

Mr.  Eichard  Stephen  Charnock  was  elected  a Fellow. 

The  Yice-President  in  the  Chair  exhibited  a massive  ring  of  copper  gilt 
set  with  blue  glass,  which  he  has  recently  added  to  his  collection  of  papal 
rings.  At  the  angles  are  the  symbols  of  the  four  Evangelists  in  relief ; 
on  the  hoop  is  inscribed  paylvs  pa  pa  secundus  ; on  the  sides  are  two 
shields,  one  of  them  charged  with  three  fieurs-de-lis  surmounted  by  a 
crown,  the  other  is  the  arms  of  the  family  of  Barbo  of  Venice,  (to  which 
Paul  11.  belonged,)  with  the  addition  of  a papal  tiara.  The  ring  has  been 
recently  purchased  for  Mr.  Morgan  at  Venice. 

Mr.  Akerman,  the  Secretary,  by  permission  of  the  President  and  Fellows 
of  St.John’s  College,  Oxford,  exhibited  a remarkably  fine  collection  of 
Anglo-Saxon  relics,  obtained  by  him  from  the  ancient  cemetery  at  Bright- 
hampton  in  the  autumn  of  the  present  year,  and  read  a report  on  this,  his 
second  excaYation.  Many  remains  of  mortuary  urns  were  discovered  on 
this  occasion,  and  upwards  of  forty  graves  were  explored.  The  most 
remarkable  interment  was  that  of  a man  whose  skeleton  measured  seven 
feet.  A sword  lay  by  the  left  side,  the  pommel  under  the  arm-pit,  and  the 
left  hand  resting  on  the  blade.  Near  the  hilt  was  discovered  a large  amber 
bead,  the  ornament  of  the  sword-knot.  The  chape  of  the  scabbard  is  of 
bronze,  ornamented  with  figures  of  animals  and  monsters  in  gold.  On  the 
right  side  of  the  head  was  a small  spear,  and  above  the  left  shoulder  a 
bucket,  similar  to  those  sometimes  found  in  Anglo-Saxon  graves,  but 
apparently  more  ornamented  than  usual.  In  the  grave  of  a woman  were 
found  a number  of  relics,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  a pair  of  bronze 
fibulae,  gilt  on  the  inside,  a knife  in  a silver  ornamented  sheath,  a number 
of  beads,  ten  Roman  silver  coins,  a spindle-whirl  of  quartz  crystal,  an 
ivory  ring  resembling  an  armilla,  formed  of  elephant  ivory,  and  a silver 
finger  ring. 

Mr.  Akerman  remarked  that  the  discovery  of  many  mortuary  urns  in 
this  cemetery  affords  very  satisfactory  proof  that  an  Anglo-Saxon  family 
had  settled  in  this  spot  at  an  early  period.  The  number  of  swords  dis- 
covered is  worthy  of  special  observation.  It  has  been  supposed  that, 
as  the  swords  of  these  people  were  made  of  finely-tempered  steel,  but 
few  of  them  have  been  preserved  in  their  graves,  but  this  is  at  variance 
with  the  experience  of  all  who  have  been  engaged  in  these  researches. 
An  attentive  study  of  the  laws  and  institutions  of  the  Anglo-Saxons 
leads  to  a different  conclusion.  The  comparative  rarity  of  swords  is  in 
reality  referable  to  the  fact  that  it  w'as  not  the  ordinary  weapon  of  a 
man  under  the  rank  of  a thane.  This  is  clearly  apparent  in  Canute’s 
Law  of  Ileriots.  Of  the  750  graves  explored  by  Brian  Faussett,  in  the 
county  of  Kent,  fifteen  only  yielded  swords.  At  Little  Wilbraham,  in 
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Cambridgeshire,  four  swords  only  were  obtained  from  188  graves.  Not 
one  example  of  this  weapon  was  found  in  upwards  of  sixty  graves  at 
Harnham,  in  South  Wiltshire,  explored  by  Mr.  Akerman  four  years 
since.  Now  at  Brighthampton  we  have  four  swords  (including  the  one 
found  there  twenty  years  ago)  in  less  than  sixty  graves.  With  such  evi- 
dence we  may  conclude  that  a Saxon  family  settled  here,  and  that  in  the 
name  of  the  village  we  have,  though  in  a corrupt  form,  that  of  the  Saxon 
chief  or  head  of  such  family,  Brighthelm,  the  number  of  swords  indicating 
the  number  of  males  above  the  rank  of  ceorl. 

The  occurrence  of  three  spindle-whirls,  two  of  them  formed  of  crystal 
and  the  third  of  glass,  are  significant  proofs  of  the  sex  of  the  occupants  of 
the  graves,  if  other  indications  were  wanting. 

In  two  graves  opportunities  were  afforded  for  observing  the  manner  in 
which  fibulae  of  the  long  form  were  worn  ; namely,  with  the  heads  down- 
wards. In  this  way  they  appear  on  the  dresses  represented  on  consular 
dyptichs.  A large  fibula  found  in  the  grave  of  a woman  was  placed  in  a 
similar  manner  on  the  right  breast. 

Two  graves  are  remarkable  for  the  absence  of  relics,  with  the  exception 
of  an  urn  of  black  pottery  at  the  head  of  each.  These  are  ornamented 
with  characteristic  markings,  and  are  of  neat  workmanship. 

A plan  of  the  locality,  shewing  the  situation  of  the  graves,  was  contri- 
buted by  Mr.  Stephen  Stone,  whose  assistance  throughout  these  excavations 
was  appropriately  acknowledged. 

The  report  was  followed  by  the  remarks  of  Professor  Quekett  on  two 
of  the  crania,  the  amber  beads,  fragments  of  wood,  linen,  &c.,  and  also  on 
the  hand  and  sternum  of  the  gigantic  chief  with  the  ornamented  sword,  by 
which  it  appeared  that  his  stature  must  have  been  not  less  than  seven  feet. 

On  the  question  being  asked  as  to  the  destination  of  these  relics,  the 
Secretary  replied  that  they  would  be  added  to  the  collection  obtained  by 
him  last  year^  and  now  deposited  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum,  an  announce- 
ment which  was  received  with  a murmur  of  dissatisfaction,  and  an  expres- 
sion of  regret  that  they  would  not  find  a place  in  the  British  Museum. 
Mr.  Akerman  said,  that  on  a former  occasion  he  had  offered  to  the  trustees 
of  the  British  Museum  the  collection  of  Anglo-Saxon  remains  discovered 
by  him  at  Filkins  and  at  Broughton,  at  less  than  the  cost  of  the  excava- 
tion, but  the  offer  was  refused.  They  were  subsequently  ceded  to  Mr. 
J oseph  Mayer,  who  gladly  reimbursed  the  whole  cost 

Dec,  2.  John  Beuce,  Esq.,  V.-P.,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  V.  H.  Labrow  exhibited  the  silver  matrix  of  an  oval  seal  bearing 
the  inscription, — 

SIGli,  VILELMI  BE  HEIGAM. 

It  is  said  to  have  been  found  near  Chichester,  and  to  have  been  set  with 
cornelian  stone,  on  which  was  engraved  a seated  figure. 

The  Eev.  Alfred  Deck  exhibited,  through  Mr.  W.  M.  Wylie,  a curi- 
ous example  of  lacework  interspersed  with  minute  pearls.  The  subject 
represented  is  Herodias  delivering  the  head  of  John  the  Baptist  to  her 

“ Vide  Gent.  Mag.,  vol,  cciv.  p.  65. 

This  indifference  to  our  national  antiquities  on  the  part  of  the  trustees  of  the 
British  Museum  is  no  new  thing  to  our  readers.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  W. 
M.  Wylie  offered,  as  a free  gift,  the  whole  of  his  interesting  collection  of  Anglo-Saxon 
antiquities  discovered  at  Fairford  if  the  trustees  would  purchase  the  Faussett  Collec- 
tion, and  that  the  offer  was  refused  ! ! ! Well  may  foreigners  exclaim  that  the  British 
Museum  contains  everything  but  what  is  British ! — Ed.  G.  M. 
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mother,  Herod  standing  by.  The  figures  are  in  the  costume  of  the  early 
part  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  The  dimensions  are  5^  inches  by  3-j,  and 
there  is  a loop  for  suspension. 

The  Secretary  exhibited  a flake  of  flint  found  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
cemetery  at  Brighthampton,  but  of  an  earlier  period  than  the  relics  lately 
discovered  there.  The  edge  is  neatly  serrated. 

Mr.  Tennaxt  at  the  same  time  exhibited  several  arrow-heads  of  flint 
which  he  had  purchased  of  a man  who  assured  him  that  they  were  dug  up 
in  the  country,  though  they  were  obviously  recent  fabrications. 

Mr.  B.  WiLMEE,,  Local  Secretary  for  jS^ormandy,  exhibited,  through  Mr. 
Wylie,  coloured  drawings  of  objects  obtained  from  the  Gallo-Roman 
cemetery  at  Barentin,  on  the  line  of  the  Havre  Railway,  and  also  of  various 
reliques  from  Frank  graves  in  Normandy.  Among  the  latter  is  a very  fine 
hair-pin  and  a fibula.  Mr.  Wylie,  in  his  remarks  on  these  various  objects, 
observed  that  the  trident-shaped  figures  on  the  fibula  appear  to  be  a 
representation  of  the  retractile  weapon  of  the  Goths  as  noticed  in  an  old 
Latin  poem  on  the  expedition  of  Attila. 

The  Secretary  then  read  a translation,  by  Mr.  Wylie,  of  the  Abbe  Cochet’s 
“ Notes  of  Excavations  at  La  Madeleine  de  Bernay,”  by  M.  Metayer. 
These  explorations  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  leper-house  have  thrown 
much  light  on  the  sepulchral  usages  of  the  middle  ages.  Besides  vases  of 
pottery,  there  were  discovered  with  the  dead,  keys,  knives,  scissors,  combs, 
tweezers,  bodkins,  &c.,  and  also  a number  of  coins  of  various  periods. 

Dec.  9.  Sir  John  P.  Boieeaij,  Bart.,  V.-P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  ballot  was  taken  for  the  following  gentlemen,  who  were  severally 
declared  elected  Fellows: — 

William  Henry  Black,  Esq.,  Stephen  Stone,  Esq.,  Alexander  Macmillan, 
Esq,,  Richard  Nicholson,  Esq. 

Mr.  J.  Jackson  Howard  presented  a copy  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  relating 
to  the  Militia,  dated  Jan.  28,  1650. 

Mr.  Chaeees  Reed  exhibited  a variety  of  objects  in  lead,  consisting  of 
ampullae,  figures  of  saints,  &c.  They  are  said  to  have  been  found  in 
the  Thames  at  Woolwich  Reach,  but  are  probably  from  the  hands  of  a 
forger  of  relics. 

Mr.  John  Wilkinson  exhibited  a Mexican  sacrificial  collar,  of  jade, 
said  to  have  been  found  in  the  ruins  of  Palenque ; also  a Mexican  deity 
from  the  same  locality,  and  a mask  of  red  stone,  carved  on  the  concave 
surface  with  grotesque  human  figures. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Pakkeii  exhibited  a series  of  tracings  from  the  ancient  wall- 
paintings  in  Chalgrove  Church,  now  in  the  course  of  restoration. 

The  Director  read  notices  of  his  recent  exploration  of  some  ancient 
pits  discovered  within  the  limits  of  the  camp  on  Dunbury-hill,  near 
Nether  Wallop,  Hants. 

Mr.  E.  G.  Squier,  Hon.  F.S.A.,  laid  before  the  Society  proof  facsimiles 
of  a number  of  historical  Mexican  MSS.  on  paintings,  being  part  of  a work 
in  preparation  by  M.  Aubin  and  himself,  on  the  Nature  and  Use  of  the 
Systems  of  Representation  of  the  Aboriginal  Nations  of  Mexico  and  Central 
America.  Four  of  the  five  paintings  exhibited  by  Mr.  Squier  had  belonged 
to  the  collection  of  Boturini,  and  were  supposed  to  have  been  lost  when 
the  latter  was  expelled  from  Mexico  in  1740.  They  were  recovered  by 
!M.  Aubin,  and,  in  connection  with  others  gathered  by  him  during  a resi- 
dence of  eighteen  years  in  Mexico,  constitute  by  far  the  largest  and  most 
valuable  collection  of  Mexican  MSS.  in  existence.  Mr.  Squier  explained 
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that  most  of  those  MSS.  known  in  the  libraries  are  mere  ritual  calendars, 
and  have  been  preserved  for  their  striking’  and  often  fantastic  peculiarities 
and  brilliant  colours,  while  the  more  valuable  historical  documents  have 
been  scattered  and  lost.  The  latter,  although  always  very  compendious, 
are  nevertheless  accurate  and  reliable,  as  is  demonstrable  from  the  con- 
formity of  known  dates  and  the  concurrence  of  known  events  with  those 
which  they  record.  Some  are  not  chronological ; that  is  to  say,  give  no 
dates,  but  only  the  order  and  sequence  of  events.  In  illustration  of  this 
class  Mr.  Squier  called  attention  to  a Chronicle  of  the  Principalities  and 
Kings  of  Acolhuacan,  being  a copy  in  facsimile  of  one  catalogued  by 
Boturini,  and  described  by  him  in  his  Idea  de  Una  Historia  General  de 
la  Ameriea  Septentrional,  etc.,  as  follows : — “ § iii.  No.  3.  MSS.  on  pre- 
pared skin,  representing  the  genealogy  of  the  Chichimeque  emperors,  from 
Ilotzin  to  the  last  king  Ixtlilxochitzin,  and  containing  several  paragraphs 
in  Nahuatt  or  Mexican.” 

Besides  the  relative  positions  of  the  Acolhuacan  principalities,  it  sets 
forth  the  journeyings  of  the  Chichimeques,  how  they  lived  on  wild  beasts 
and  serpents,  dressing  in  skins,  and  how  afterwards,  by  their  association 
with  the  Tulhuatecas,  or  Toltecs,  who  survived  the  wreck  of  their  empire 
on  the  plains  of  Anahuac,  became  instructed  in  agriculture  and  the  useful 
and  ornamental  arts.  It  gives  the  names,  in  their  order,  of  the  Acolhuacan 
kings,  and  their  alliances  of  blood  and  policy,  until  the  fusion  of  the  prin- 
cipalities in  the  kingdom  of  Tezcuco,  the  succession  of  the  Tezcucan 
monarchs,  &c.  But  it  does  not  give  dates,  and  in  this  respect  is  less 
valuable  than  the  chronological  MSS.  As  an  example  of  the  latter,  Mr. 
Squier  exhibited  a MS.  or  painting,  22  feet  long,  on  paper,  of  the  Maguey, 
which  also  belonged  to  Boturini,  and  is  described  b}^  him,  § iii.  No.  4. 
It  embraces  the  synchronous  annals,  year  by  year,  of  the  towns  or 
principalities  of  Tepechpan  (the  Tepanecas),  and  Mexico  (the  Aztecas).  It 
commences  with  the  year  1298,  and  comes  down  to  the  conquest.  It  is 
extended,  by  a ruder  and  later  hand,  after  the  conquest  to  1596,  thus 
covering  a period  of  300  years.  It  gives  in  parallel  lines  the  leading 
events  in  the  history  of  the  Tepanecas  and  Mexicans,  with  the  dates  of 
their  occurrence,  down  to  the  fusion  of  the  two  and  the  foundation  of  the 
Mexican  empire;  thence  it  relates  exclusively  to  the  latter.  Wars,  pesti- 
lences, famines,  earthquakes,  the  births,  marriages,  and  deaths  of  kings, 
treaties,  alliances,  &c.,  are  represented  in  their  order,  and  under  their 
respective  dates. 

Mr.  Squier  also  exhibited  a still  more  extended  document,  equal  to  1 00 
octavo  pages,  giving  the  history  of  the  Mexicans  year  by  year,  from  the 
departure  from  Aztlan  to  the  conquest,  largely  annotated  in  Mexican, 
by  Mexicans  writing  immediately  after  the  conquest  in  their  own  language, 
but  in  the  Spanish  character.  This  is  one  of  the  historical  documents  pre- 
sented to  Cortez  by  the  Mexican  chroniclers,  and  bears  his  endorsement  as 
'‘’’Marques  de  la  Valle  Viney,^'  and  the  date  1539.  It  is  the  fullest  and 
by  far  the  most  accurate  aboriginal  American  document  now  known,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  the  so-called  “ Dresden  MSS.,”  which,  however, 
appear  to  be  of  a religious  rather  than  historical  character.  Mr.  Squier 
concluded  with  a brief  exposition  of  the  nature  and  powers  of  the  Mexican 
system  of  representation,  and  of  its  application  by  the  early  Spanish  eccle- 
siastics in  teaching  the  mysteries  of  religion  ; thus  sufficiently  explaining 
the  analogies  and  their  origin,  which  some  zealous  but  uncritical  writers 
had  discovered  between  the  Mosaic  and  Mexican  records.  He  distinguished 
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widely  between  the  system  of  representation  used  by  the  Mexicans,  and  that 
used  by  the  more  advanced  Central  American  nations,  who  attained  to  a 
nearly  perfect  hieroglyphical  system,  essentially  phonetic,  and  to  which  he 
believed  the  languages  now  spoken  by  the  Indians  of  that  country,  of 
which  the  Maya  might  be  taken  as  an  example,  bears  the  same  relation 
that  the  Coptic  was  found  to  sustain  to  the  hieroglyphics  of  Egypt. 

JDec.  16.  John  Bruce,  Esq.,  V,-P.,  in  the  Chair. 

William  Harley  Bailey,  Esq.,  was  elected  a Fellow. 

Mr.  George  Chapman  exhibited  an  impression  from  a seal  bearing  the 
name  and  arms  of  Jehan  Garnon,  found  at  Amberley,  Sussex, 

Mr.  Franks,  Director,  exhibited  a fine  bronze  spear-head,  found  in  the 
Thames,  near  Battersea. 

Mr.  B.  Lb  Vawdret,  in  a letter  to  the  Secretary,  communicated  an  ac- 
count of  the  discovery  of  Roman  remains  at  Kinderton,  near  Middlewich. 
This  communication  was  accompanied  by  a plan  of  the  site,  and  outlines  of 
fragments  of  handbricks.  In  the  opinion  of  Whittaker,  Ormerod,  and 
other  antiquaries,  this  locality  is  the  Condate  of  the  Itineraries. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Wakeman  contributed,  through  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker,  sketches 
made  to  scale  of  a subterranean  structure  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  Napper,  at 
Lough  Crew,  in  the  county  Meath. 

The  Director  communicated  notes  on  the  forgeries  of  ancient  and 
mediaeval  works  of  art,  of  some  of  which  he  exhibited  specimens.  This 
notice  included  the  forgeries  of  primaeval  implements  and  weapons,  jet 
seals,  Egyptian  and  classical  antiquities,  enamels,  majolica  ware,  coins, 
&c.,  &c. 
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Nov.  5.  Professor  Donaldson  in  the 
chair. 

The  Eev.  C.  W.  Bingham  communi- 
cated an  account  of  the  mosaic  pavement 
recently  discovered  at  Dorchester,  at  the 
castle,  which  had  apparently  been  erected 
on  the  site  of  a Koman  villa.  Two  tesse- 
lated  floors  had  previously  been  found  in 
the  vicinity,  and  one  of  these  has  been 
transported  to  the  Dorset  County  Mu- 
seum ; that  lately  brought  to  light  has 
been  preserved,  through  the  ima’seworthy 
exertions  and  good  taste  of  the  Governor 
of  the  gaol,  Mr.  Lawrance,  under  whose 
care  its  removal  to  the  chapel  in  the 
castle  has  been  successfully  achieve;!.  This 
difficult  operation  has  been  carried  out, 
not  by  detaching  the  mosaic  surface  in 
masses,  by  aid  of  the  saw,  as  in  the  case 
of  tlie  flue  pavements  at  Cirencester, 
Avhich  have  thus  been  removed  to  the 
Miiseum  erected  by  the  Earl  Bathurst 
for  their  reception  at  that  place;  the 
Dorchester  pavement  has  been  taken  up 
piecemeal,  and  the  tessellae  relaid  singly, 
witli  the  greatest  exactness.  There  aie 
no  figurt'S,  but  the  design  presents  con- 
siderahle  variety  and  beauty  in  its  details; 
a very  perfect  coloured  representation  was 


exhibited  by  Mr.  Bingham,  produced  by 
aid  of  photography,  and  the  earliest  speci- 
men of  the  peculiar  mode  of  printing  in 
carbon,  as  brought  to  perfection  by  Mr. 
Pouncy,  an  artist  at  Dorchester.  This 
new  method  possesses  great  advantages 
in  clearness  and  beauty,  and  it  is  affirmed 
that  photographs  thus  produced  are  not 
liable  to  become  obliterated  by  time,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  ordinary  processes.  A vote 
of  thanks  to  the  Governor,  Mr.  Lawrance, 
was  cordially  passed,  in  acknowledgment 
of  his  valuable  services  in  the  preservation 
of  this  interesting  example  of  the  mosaic 
art.  Profi'ssor  Donaldson  offered  some  ob- 
servations on  the  variety  and  beautiful  de- 
signs of  some  of  the  Roman  decorations  of 
this  class  discovered  in  England,  for  in- 
stance, the  mosaics  at  York,  Leicester, 
Woodchester,  and  other  places.  The  re- 
markable floors  formerly  existing  at  North 
Leigh,  in  Oxfordshire,  had  unhappily  been 
allowed  to  perish,  thi'ough  neglect  of  the 
buildings  which  had  temporarily  served  to 
protect  the  tessellae  from  frost;  and  it 
was  much  to  be  feared  that  the  flue  pave- 
ments at  Bigiior,  in  Sussex,  which  are 
amongst  the  most  curions  remains  of  their 
age  in  this  country,  must  speedily  share 
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the  same  fate,  unless  some  spirited  efforts 
are  made  for  their  preservation  or  removal 
to  a place  of  greater  security.  The  finest 
mosaics  which  Professor  Donaldson  had 
seen,  however,  are  at  Lyons,  of  superior 
execution  even  to  any  which  he  had  met 
with  at  Rome.  Mr.  Yates  enquired  whe- 
ther the  floor  at  Dorchester  had  been  laid 
over  a hypocaust,  as  usually  the  case,  mo- 
saics being  in  fact  in  place  of  the  floor-de- 
coration produced  in  modern  times  by 
carpets.  The  Rev.  J.  Horner,  of  Mells, 
who  had  visited  the  place,  stated  that 
there  was  no  hypocaust ; the  mosaic  was 
laid  on  concrete,  with  a substratum  of 
flints;  and  under  this  was  a second  layer 
of  concrete  and  of  flints,  to  secure  a per- 
fect drainiige. 

Mr.  P.  Carrington  read  some  notices  of 
peculiar  usages  at  baptisms,  marriages,  and 
funerals,  in  Monmouth  and  South  Wales. 
The  Rev.  G.  Roberts,  formerly  Vicar  of 
Monmouth,  had  stated  that  in  cettain  ia- 
stences  when  the  decease  of  the  mother 
had  occurred  soon  after  child-birth,  the 
infant  was  baptised  upon  her  coffin,  on 
which  the  water  was  placed  instead  of  in 
the  font ; and  the  ceremony  had  been  oc- 
casionally thus  performed  either  in  the 
church  porch,  or  at  the  dwelling  of  the 
deceased.  No  instance,  however,  of  such 
deviation  from  ordinary  usage,  in  conside- 
ration, doubtless,  to  the  feelings  of  the  sur- 
vivors, had  occurred  during  the  incum- 
bency of  Mr.  Roberts;  and  the  present 
vicar,  Mr.  Carrington  observed,  states  that 
no  such  custom  is  known  to  him  at  Mon- 
mouth. Certain  marriage  customs  were 
also  described,  such  as  the  bidding,  or  in- 
vitation to  the  friends  to  meet  at  the 
parents’  houses,  and  bring  their  wedding 
gifts  to  the  betrothed  couple;  the  bride’s 
ale  on  the  wedding  morn ; the  fiddler  pre- 
ceding the  party  to  the  church,  and  the 
horse-wedding,  in  which  it  is  customary  to 
mount  and  scamper  across  country  to 
church  as  in  a steeple-chase.  Among 
funeral  customs  in  the  principality,  Mr. 
Carrington  instanced  the  strewing  flowers 
before  the  procession;  the  offering  of  money 
on  the  Communion-table  by  the  friends 
assembled,  sometimes  to  a very  conside- 
rable amount.  This  may  be  a tradition 
from  Roman  Catholic  times,  when  contri- 
butions were  thus  made  by  the  friends  to 
obtain  masses  for  the  soul  of  the  deceased. 
The  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Rock  made  some  re- 
marks on  the  usages  of  the  Maxshamites 
and  of  the  Pelasgians  in  regard  to  bap- 
tism ; he  adverted  also  to  the  offerings 
record,  d to  have  been  made  at  the  burial 
of  Prince  Arthur  ; and  observed  that  the 
strewing  flowers  at  funerals  was  probably 
a very  early  Christian  usage,  since  illustra- 


tions of  such  a practice  appear  in  the  mo* 
saics  or  frescoes  in  the  catacombs  at  Rome, 
the  ground  under  the  feet  of  saints  or 
martyrs  being  strewed  with  flowers. 

Mr.  W.  Burges  read  a memoir  on  a 
series  of  mural  paintings  brought  to  light 
at  Charlwood  Church,  Surrey,  durirg  re- 
cent restorations,  and  he  placed  before  the 
meeting  a careful  drawing  executed  by 
himself  for  the  Rector,  the  Rev.  T.  Burn- 
ingham,  through  whose  exertions  and  good 
taste  these  remarkable  productions  of  early 
art  had  been  brought  to  light,  and  their 
preservation,  as  it  is  hoped,  has  been  en- 
sured. They  are  in  the  south  aisle,  an 
addition  to  the  small  Norman  nave,  made 
probably  about  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  the  period  to  which  the  greater 
part  of  the  paintings  may  be  assigned. 
Part  of  them  appear  to  have  been  oblite- 
rated about  a hundred  years  later,  when 
a representation  of  the  martyrdom  of  St. 
Edmund,  or  of  St.  Sebastian,  was  painted 
over  a portion  of  the  earlier  designs,  pour- 
traying  the  curious  morality  known  as 
Les  trois  Vifs  et  les  trois  Morts.  The 
spectral  figures  which  are  here  seen  accost- 
ing the  three  gallant  horsemen,  who  appear 
in  all  the  pride  of  youth,  were  possibly 
thought  unpleasing,  and  this  ghastly  sub- 
ject disappeared  under  a painting  of  much 
less  merit.  The  three  crowned  figures  on 
horseback  are  designed  with  considerable 
spirit.  Above  appears  the  legend  of  St. 
Nicholas  of  Myra;  and  amongst  other 
subjects,  which  are  arranged  in  three  hori- 
zontal bands,  are  the  martyrdom  of  St. 
Eulalia,  the  legend  of  St.  Margaret,  and 
some  curious  delineations  which  have  not 
been  explained.  Mr.  Burges  gave  an  ex- 
tremely interesting  report  in  regard  to 
the  processes  of  art,  the  pigments  employ- 
ed, and  various  other  details  which  had 
fallen  under  his  observations  whilst  en- 
gaged in  producing  the  admirable  draw- 
ing which  he  placed  before  the  meeting. 
Mr.  Burningham  expressed  his  desire  to 
ensure  the  preservation  of  these  fading 
relics  of  art,  and  requested  information  as 
to  any  process  by  aid  of  varnish  or  other 
means  to  obviate  the  injury  which  speedily 
ensues  on  exposure  to  the  air.  No  effec- 
tual remedy,  it  is  believed,  has  hitherto 
been  suggested. 

Mr.  James  Yates  offered  some  observa- 
tions on  Roman  metallurgy  in  Britain, 
with  notices  of  the  pigs  of  lead  found  in 
various  places,  and  inscribed  with  the 
names  of  Hadrian,  Vespasian,  and  Domi- 
tian.  He  brought  facsimiles  of  some  of 
these  objects  found  in  Nottinghamshire 
and  Derbyshire;  one  had  lately  been  added 
to  Mr.  Mayer’s  valuable  collections  at 
Liverpool.  IMr.  Franks  remarked  that  a 
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fresh  evidence  of  the  extensive  use  of  lead 
in  Britain  in  Roman  times  had  been  sup- 
plied by  the  discovery  of  a Roman  coffin 
of  that  metal  in  the  works  at  Shadwell 
Docks.  It  is  ornamented  with  scallop- 
shells  and  beaded  mouldings,  like  nearly 
all  the  leaden  coffins  of  the  period  previ- 
ously discovered  in  England. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Walford  directed  the  atten- 
tion of  the  meeting  to  a small  seal  of 
hone-stone,  exhibited  by  Mr.  W.  Bernhard 
Smith,  bearing  the  royal  arms,  with  ini- 
tials, devices,  and  the  name  “ Joanna  Reg. 
1553,”  which  appears  to  refer  to  Lady 
Jane  Gray,  during  the  brief  time  of  her 
titular  sovereignty.  Impressions  of  this 
singular  seal  had  for  some  years  been 
known,  and  its  authenticity  may  be  ques- 
tioned. The  matrix  had  lately  been  ob- 
tained in  Loud  m,  and  its  history  has  not 
been  explained.  Mr.  Webb  sent  several 
beautiful  examples  of  enamel  j a casket  on 
which  Old  Testament  subjects  are  painted 
in  the  cameo  style,  in  light  blue,  a rare 
variety  of  the  art.  This  little  production 
of  the  sixteenth  century  had  lately  been 
met  with  in  India,  and  brought  to  this 
country.  Mr.  Webb  exhibited  also  a very 
beautiful  mirror-stand  of  Venetian  enamel, 
blue  and  gold,  and  a singular  silver-gilt 
shrine ; an  ivory  horn  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, and  other  choice  mediaeval  objects. 
Mr.  W.  Tite,  M.P.,  exhibited  an  exquisitely 
illuminated  Service  Book,  a work  probably 
of  Flemish  artists  in  Paris,  about  1440; 
and  three  silver  chess -pieces,  pawns,  in 
form  of  a pikeman,  a musketeer,  and  an 
halberdier.  Mr.  Burges  brought  drawings 
of  some  singular  mural  paintings  in  the 
Chapelle  des  Pecheurs,  St.  Brelade,  Jersey, 
one  of  the  original  churches  of  the  island, 
restored  about  the  time  of  Richard  II. 
The  Rev.  J.  Beck  exhibited  two  celts  from 
Ireland,  of  large  size,  formed  of  porphyry 
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and  greenstone;  several  curious  relics  of 
iron,  found  in  Sussex,  and  an  example  of 
gilded  and  painted  hangings  of  leather, 
from  an  old  mansion  in  Oxfordshire,  the 
subject  represented  being  the  history  of 
Meleager. 

Mr.  Brackstone  sent  an  eagle -stone  or 
setites,  mounted  in  silver  as  a physical 
charm,  and  a specimen  of  English  delft 
ware,  dated  1654.  Mr.  Farrer  exhibited 
several  beautiful  enamels,  carvings  in  ivory, 
a fine  piece  of  Italian  iron-work,  hammered 
up  and  chased,  representing  several  saints, 
and  a silver-gilt  covered  vessel  set  with 
jewels,  from  the  cellar  of  the  Bishops  of 
Hildersheim.  Mr.  Way  exhibited  some 
iron  weapons  and  a calthrop,  part  of  the 
military  stores  found  in  the  ruined  castle 
of  Gundisan,  in  the  canton  of  Zurich,  de- 
stroyed by  fire  in  1340,  and  lately  exca- 
vated. Armour  of  mail  and  plate  had 
been  found  in  abundance,  with  weapons, 
implements,  and  relics  of  every  description, 
in  perfect  state.  Mr.  R.  Ready,  of  Lowes- 
toft brought  an  ovoidal  object  of  hard 
chert,  found  in  an  ancient  burial-place  at 
Athelney,  Somerset,  with  a celt  and  other 
antiquities  of  early  date.  He  produced 
also  the  collection  of  facsimiles  of  seals 
which  he  had  recently  been  permitted  to 
copy  in  the  muniment-room  at  Isew  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  comprising  some  valuable 
additions  to  the  royal  series,  with  numer- 
ous baronial  and  personal  seals  of  distin- 
guished families ; also  a very  beautiful 
unpublished  seal  of  the  Black  Prince,  ob- 
tained at  Merton  College.  Mr.  Rohde 
Hawkins  contributed  the  chapter-seal  of 
Udina,  in  the  north  of  Italy,  and  an  ivory 
mnror,  sculptured  with  subjects  of  ro- 
mance ; the  former  is  probably  the  finest 
Italian  matrix  hitherto  brought  to  this 
country. 
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Nov.  24.  T.  J.  Pettigrew  F.B.S.,  F.S. A., 
V.-  P.,  in  the  Chair. 

4'he  meetings  for  the  session  xvere  re- 
sumed by  the  annunciation  of  twenty- 
seven  newly-elected  Associates  since  the 
holding  of  the  congress  at  Salisbury. 
These  were  the  Marquis  of  Ailesbury,  the 
Flarl  of  Carnarvon,  the  Lord  Arundell,  of 
Wardour,  the  Hon.  John  Arundell,  the 
liord  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  Sir  Edmund 
Antrobus,  Bart.,  M.  H.  Marsh,  M.P.,  the 
sub- Dean  of  Salisbury,  the  Rev.  the  Pre- 
bendaries, Arthur  Fane,  M.A  , and  Francis 
Lear,  M.A.,  Revs.  W.  C.  Lukis,  M.A., 
F.S.A.,  F.  H.  Wilkinson,  M.A.,  John  Wil- 


kinson, M.A.,  J.  D.  Hastings,  M.A,,  T. 
Spyers,  D.D,;  Drs.  Rooke  and  Boyd; 
Captain  John  Oldraixon,  R.N. ; Messrs. 
E.  W.  Brodie,  H.  J.  F.  Swayne,  L.  W. 
Jarvis,  W.  Goulden,  W.  Sim,  T.  B.  Winser, 
S.  Catterson,  E.  Studd,  E,  Ravenhill. 

Various  presents  to  the  Library  were 
received  from  the  Royal  Society,  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  the  Monmouth- 
shire and  Carleon  Antiquarian  Association, 
the  Canadian  Institute,  the  Board  of 
Trade,  &c. 

Mr.  Sadd  exhibited  a Celtic  spear-head 
recently  found  at  Bottisham  Lade,  near 
Cambridge.  Mr.  Vere  Irving  produced 
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the  ollso  discovered  in  Cisshury  Camps, 
Sussex,  on  one  of  which  was  a trace  of 
gilding.  Mr.  Irving  also  exhibited  a spur 
{iemp.  Henry  VII ) and  an  iron  key  of  the 
15th  century,  exhumed  at  Cisshury.  Mr. 
Forman  exhibited  a rare  and  most  beau- 
tiful example  of  Roman  key  in  bronze, 
having  on  its  stem  an  ornamental  ter- 
mination resembling  one  figured  by  Mont- 
faucon  from  the  Genevieve  cabinet.  Mr. 
Wills  exhibited  a small  lock  from  Hever 
Castle,  Kent.  It  was  of  the  time  of 
Flenry  VII.  Also  a large  key  with  pipe 
and  open  bit,  reported  to  have  belonged  to 
the  boudoir  of  Anne  Boleyn  in  Hever 
Castle,  but  which,  upon  examination, 
])r()ved  to  be  a Chamberlain’s  key  of  the 
17th  century,  of  German  workmanship, 
and  altogether  a magnificent  specimen  of 
brass  key  and  strongly  gilt.  Mr.  Arthur 
Mussall,  of  Longford  Castle,  exhibited  the 
Britain  crown  of  James  I.  in  fine  condi- 
tion, dug  out  of  a chalk  pit  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  castle.  Mr.  Clarke,  of 
Easton,  forwarded  a gold  ring  with  the 
motto,  “ I'o  God’s  decree  wee  boath  agree,” 
and  a rubbing  from  a carved  cabinet,  hav- 
ing a merchant’s  mark  and  the  name  of 
Robert  Veysy.  Mr.  Pidgeon  exhibited  a 
Chilian  wooden  stirrup  and'  a water-jug ; 
also  a model  of  a foot  and  sandal,  taken 
from  an  Indian  grave,  which  was  said  by 
Mr.  Cuming  to  have  formed  a drinking- 
vessel. 

Mr.  Syer  Cuming  read  a curious  and 
interesting  paper  on  Forged  Matrices  of 
Ancient  Seals,  exhibiting  a number  of  im- 
pressions obtained  from  the  British  Mu- 
seum, Whitby  Museum,  Lancashire  Mu- 
seum, &c.  Several  could  be  traced  as 
having  been  executed  either  in  Laiicashire 
or  Yorkshire,  and  were  made  to  bear  in- 
terest for  distinguished  families  in  those 
counties.  Mr.  Cuming  also  read  a notice 
respecting  a recent  discovery  of  a Roman 
lead  coffin  found  at  Shadwell,  which  we 
are  glad  to  learn  has  been  deposited  in  the 
British  Museum.  From  the  observations 
of  Mr.  Cuming  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  it  may  be  the  same  mentioned  as  dis- 
covered in  1615  by  Sir  Robert  Cotton.  It 
resembles  the  one  of  wdfich  the  Association 
published  an  account,  found  in  Haydon 
Square,  Minories,  in  1853.  The  ornitmen- 
tation  resembles  that  described  in  the 
Association  Journal,  and  that  of  one  found 
at  Colchester,  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Bateman,  of  Yolgrave,  and  scallop  shells 
and  bead -like  ornaments  abound. 

Excellent  drawings  of  the  Shadwell 
coffin  were  exhibited,  and  were  directed 
to  be  engraved,  and  to  accompany  the 
paper  of  Mr.  Cuming. 


The  remainder  of  the  evening  was  oe- 
cupied  by  the  reading  of  the  last  part  of 
Mr.  Pettigrew’s  notes  on  the  Seals  of  the 
Endowed  Grammar  Schools  of  England 
and  Wales,  embracing  others  of  Camber- 
well, St.  Mary  Overy,  St.  Olave,  Ather- 
stone,  Birmingham  (Old  and  New), 
Nuneaton,  Rugby,  Appleby,  Kirk  by, 
Lonsdale,  Hartlebury,  Bradford,  Guis- 
borough,  Halifax,  Hemsworth,  Pockling- 
ton,  Richmond,  Ripon,  Sheffield  ; in 
North  Wales,  Ruthin  and  Newburgh,  and 
in  South  Wales,  Swansea. 

Bee.  8.  John  Lee,  LL.D,,  F.R.S., 
F.S.A.,  V.-P.  in  the  Chair. 

■ — Cully,  Esq.,  of  Norwich,  was  elected 
an  Associate. 

Mr.  Syer  Cuming  made  a short  com- 
munication in  regard  to  Gihh  d Fictilia, 
as  exhibited  upon  Mr.  Vere  Irving’s  spe- 
cimen from  Cisshury  at  the  previous 
meeting. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Forman  exhibited  a bronze 
Ur  sens,  the  body  of  which  was  divided  into 
eight  compartments  filled  with  blue,  red, 
and  white  composition,  having  a coarse  imi- 
tation of  enamel  setting.  Mr.  C.  Richard- 
son exhibited  a knife  recently  removed 
from  Fleet  Ditch,  the  ivory  haft  of  which 
is  wrought  into  a figure  of  Mercury  with 
winged  petasus,  Roman  lorica  with  lam- 
brequins, long  sagum,  and  rich  cothurni. 
The  date  is  about  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  fitted  to  a blade  of 
the  time  of  George  I.  Mr.  Cuming  ex- 
hibited a fine  large  Hispano-Mexican 
javelin  knife,  measuring  fifteen  inches 
long,  and  marked  with  the  maker’s  name, 
“ Romero.”  Dr.  Palmer,  of  Newbury, 
forwarded  a bottle  of  greenish  grey  terra 
cotta,  stated  to  have  been  found  at  Cold 
Ash,  near  Griinsbury,  in  Berkshire.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Kell  furnished  some  notes  re- 
specting its  character,  and  Mr.  Syer 
Cuming  demonstrated  it  to  be  Egyptian, 
referring  to  one  in  his  own  possession, 
which  he  exhibited,  and  to  others  pre- 
sented by  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  to  the 
British  Museum. 

Mr.  Cuming  read  a paper  on  the  Sheaths 
of  Girdle  Knives,  and  exhibited  some 
curious  and  interesting  specimens  in  illus- 
tration trom  hi-!  own  collection,  and  in  the 
possession  of  Dr.  Pettigrew,  Mr.  Curie, 
Mr.  Mellish,  and  Mr.  Meyrick.  The  read- 
ing gave  rise  to  a lengthened  discussion, 
which  occupied  the  remainder  of  the  even- 
ing. The  paper  and  its  illustrations  will 
be  printed  and  engraved  in  a future 
Journal. 
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Nov.  25.  W.  S.  W.  Vaux,  Esq.,  Presi- 
dent, in  the  Chair. 

The  Rev.  C.  C.  Bahington  exhibited  a 
rare  drachma  of  Antiinachus,  King  of  Bac- 
triana,  and  some  other  coins.  Mr.  Evans 
exhibited  a rupee  struck  in  Cashmere,  and 
remarkable  from  having  the  letters  J.H.S. 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  inscription, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  work 
of  a Portuguese  engraver  attached  to  the 
mint  of  Cashmere. 

The  President  read  a paper  on  some 
rare  coins  lately  acquired  by  the  British 
Museum,  including  one  of  Antiochus  IX., 
with  an  eagle  on  the  reverse,  and  of  which 
but  one  other  specimen  is  known  ; and  also 
some  coins  of  Gehal  in  Phoenicia,  known 
to  the  Greeks  as  Byblus,  and  bearing  Phoe- 
nician inscriptions,  with  the  name  of  Az- 
haal.  King  of  Gehal.  This  place  is  men- 
tioned in  connexion  with  Tyre  by  Ezekiel, 
chap,  xxvii.  vers,  8,  9.  Be  also  exhibited 

SOCIETY  OE  AYTIQIJAEIES, 

Dec.  1.  The  meeting  was  held  at  the 
Castle  of  Newcastle.  There  was  an  un- 
usually large  attendance,  attracted,  pro- 
bably, by  the  promise  of  the  notice-paper, 
viz. : — a Paper  by  the  Rev.  Walker  Feather- 
stonhaugh,  “ On  Edmondbyers  Church;” 
and  a Paper  by  John  Hodgson  Hinde,  Esq., 

“ On  the  Old  North  Road.”  There  was 
also  present,  besides  the  members,  Lieut. 
O’Grady,  R.E.  The  Chair  was  taken  by 
Mr.  Hodgson  Hinde,  V.-P. ; and  the  mi- 
nutes were  read  by  Dr.  Charlton. 

Dr.  Charlton  read  a translation  of  an 
inquisition  of  the  lands  and  tenements  of 
Adam  de  Charlton,  in  Tyndale,  taken  at 
Bellingham  in  1303,  on  the  day  of  his 
death,  with  interesting  notes. 

Mr.  Clayton  exhibited  a bronze  vessel, 
consisting  of  a ring  large  enough  for  an 
armlet,  with  a bulging  cup  (having  a lid), 
forming  one-half  the  circumference,  and 
containing  a number  of  Roman  coins,  which 
he  had  recently  acquired. 

Mr,  Fcatherstonhaugh,  Incumbent  of 
Edmondbyers,  read  a paper  on  the  village 
church,  which  has  recently  been  repaired. 
Edmondbyers  is  about  seven  miles  from 
Stanhope,  five  from  Blancliland,  and  twelve 
(S.E.)  from  Hexham.  Its  church  is  doubt- 
sess  of  Saxon  foundation,  and  many  por- 
tions of  the  original  structure  remain — 
the  southern  wall,  for  example,  built  with 
the  best  lime  of  the  district,  mixed  with 
jiowdercd  brick  and  charcoal,  as  well  as 
land,  thus  resembling  the  grouted  mortar 


casts  of  some  coins  of  the  Mahommedan 
conqueror,  Mahmud  of  Ghazna,  from  the 
collection  of  the  late  Lady  Sale. 

Mr.  Evans  communicated  an  account 
of  coins  found  upon  and  near  the  site  of 
ancient  Verulam.  Though  between  3,000 
and  4,000  coins  found  upon  the  spot  and 
existing  in  various  collections  had  passed 
under  his  notice,  they  exhibited  but  from 
300  to  400  difierent  types  of  some  70  em- 
perors and  empresses.  Beside  these,  some 
few  of  the  ancient  British  coins  had  been 
found  at  Verulam,  including  two  with  the 
name  of  that  town  upon  them.  Mr.  Evans 
noticed  some  of  the  causes  which  lead  to 
the  abundance  of  coins  upon  Roman  sites, 
and  the  reason  why  certain  classes  of  coins 
predominate.  He  also  traced  the  history 
of  Verulam  in  connection  with  the  coins, 
and  shewed  the  manner  in  which  they 
illustrated  its  state  and  condition  at  vari- 
ous periods. 
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of  the  Roman  masonry  of  this  country. 
Mr.  Fcatherstonhaugh  gave  a minute  de- 
scription of  the  whole  structure,  and  traced 
its  fortunes  from  its  origin  to  the  present 
day,  concluding  a valuable  paper  amidst 
general  applause. 

The  Chairman  proceeded  to  read  an 
elaborate  and  curious  paper,  full  of  in- 
terest and  amusement,  on  the  Old  North 
Road,  of  which  the  following  extracts  are 
a portion : — 

“ Between  Berwick  and  Dunbar  the 
country  is  as  nearly  impracticable  as  any 
which  has  ever  yielded  a triumph  to  scien- 
tific skill.  No  such  skill  was  available  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  we  see  the  re- 
sults in  the  extraordinarily  circuitous 
course  adopted.  Chirnside,  the  first  stage, 
lies  five  miles  to  the  west,  and  the  follow- 
ing stage,  Coldingham,  three  miles  to  the 
east,  of  a direct  line.  North  of  Colding- 
ham, the  line  was  sufficiently  direct;  but 
it  is  impossible  to  pass  over  it  without 
being  filled  with  amazement  that  a road 
which  crosses  ravine  after  ravine,  at  such 
frightfully  steep  inclinations,  could  ever 
have  been  traversed,  as  at  one  time  it  cer- 
tainly was,  by  wheeled  carriages. 

“In  1745  the  line  of  turnpike  from 
Boroughbridge  by  Northallerton  and  Dar- 
lington to  Durham  was  sanctioned  by  par- 
liament. This  was  the  first  turnpike-road 
which  crossed  the  Tees,  although  Bailey, 
in  his  ‘ View  of  the  Agriculture  of  Dur- 
ham,’ gives  precedence  to  that  from  Cat- 
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tericlc  Bridge  to  Durham  hy  Yarm  and 
Stockton,  fixing  the  date  of  the  latter  in 
1742.  This  is  one  year  previous  to  the 
passing  of  the  act  for  the  road  from 
1 Boroughbridge  to  Catterick  and  Pierse- 
bridge,  on  which  the  other  was  dependi  nt 
for  its  connection  with  tlie  South.  The 
true  date  of  the  Catterick,  Yarm,  and 
Durham  Act,  is  1747. 

“ Saddle-horses  for  riding  post  were  es- 
tablished on  the  principal  roads  at  a very 
early  period;  and  it  was  probably  by  this 
means,  and  not  by  relays  of  his  own,  that 
Sir  Robert  Carey  made  his  extraordinary 
journey  from  London  to  Edinburgh  to 
announce  the  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth  to 
her  successor  King  James.  On  this  occa- 
sion he  performed  fully  150  miles  on  each 
of  two  successive  days,  sleeping  the  first 
night  at  Doncaster,  and  the  second  at  his 
I own  residence  at  Widdrington,  twenty -two 
miles  north  of  Newcastle.  The  third  day 
his  progress  was  less  rapid,  in  consequence 
of  a severe  fall;  but  be  still  reached  Edin- 
burgh at  night. 

“ Although  carriages,  under  the  various 
denominations  of  chares,  caroches,  and 
whirlicotes,  are  noticed  from  the  reign  of 
Richard  the  Second ; they  were  not  in  or- 
dinary use  in  England  till  the  time  of 
Elizabeth,  when  they  occur  under  the 
name  of  coaches.  The  first  wheeled  car- 
riage which  ever  crossed  the  Tyne,  adapted 
to  the  conveyance  of  passengers,  was  pro- 
bably that  in  which  the  ladies  of  the 
Princess  Margaret,  daughter  of  Henry  the 
Seventh,  accompanied  their  mistress  on 
her  nuptial  journey  to  Scotland.  It  is  de- 
scribed as  ‘a  chare  richly  dressed,  with 
six  fair  horses,  led  and  conveyed  by  three 
men,  in  which  were  four  ladies,  lasting  the 
voyage.’  Considering  the  state  of  the 
roads  and  the  absence  of  springs,  which 
were  then  unknown,  it  seems  marvellous 
that  the  ladies  did  ‘ last  out  the  voyage.’ 
Wliilst  they  were  thus  jolted  in  their 
splendid  but  uneasy  vehicle,  the  Princess 
herself  M'as  mounted  on  ‘a  fair  palfrey,’ 
with  the  additional  convenience  of  ‘ a very 
rich  litter,  borne  by  two  fair  coursers,  very 
nobly  dressed,  in  which  litter  she  was 
borne  on  entering  towns,  or  oth<  rwise  at 
her  good  pleasure.’  Horse-litters,  accord- 
ing to  B’ynes  Morrison,  were  of  great  an- 
tiquity, both  in  England  and  Scotland, 
‘ for  sickly  men  and  women  of  quality.” 

“ Coaches  left  the  ‘ George  Inn,’  without 
Aldersgate,  every  Monday,  Wednesday, 
and  Friday,  for  York,  the  "Monday’s  coach 
being  continued  every  week  to  Ne.wcastle, 
and  once  a fortnight  to  Edinburgh.  The 
Friday’s  coach  had  a branch  to  Wakefield, 
from  whence  were  conveyances  to  Leeds 
and  Halifax.  The  time  occupied  on  the 


road,  and  the  fares  to  the  principal  towns, 
were  as  follows  : — 

To  Stamford,  in  two  days  - - £1  0 0 


To  Newark,  two  days  and  a-half  15  0 
To  Bawtry,  three  days  - - 110  0 

To  Doncaster  and  Ferrybridge  - 1 15  0 

To  York,  four  days  - - -200 

To  Helperby  and  Noi’thallerton  2 5 0 
To  Darlington  and  Ferryhill  - 2 10  0 

To  Durham 2 15  0 

To  Newcastle  - - - - 3 0 0 

To  Edinburgh  - - - - 4 0 0 


“ The  time  occupied  north  of  York  is 
not  stated;  but  early  in  the  next  (eigh- 
teenth) century,  the  journey  to  York  still 
took  four  days,  and  two  more  were  allowed 
to  Newcastle ; whilst  the  extraordinary 
period  of  thirteen  days  was  required  to 
perform  the  journey  from  London  to  Edin- 
burgh, being  six  days  from  Newcastle  to 
Edinburgb,  even  on  the  assumption  that 
Sunday  was  spent  as  a day  of  rest  at 
Newcastle. 

“A  curious  letter  has  been  preserved 
from  Mr.  Edward  Parker,  of  Browsholme, 
ill  the  county  of  Lancaster,  describing  a 
journey  from  Preston  to  London  in  1663. 
Whilst  he  gives  a much  more  favourable 
account  of  the  company  which  he  met 
with  than  an  anonymous  pamphleteer  (the 
author  of  ^ The  Grand  Concern  of  England 
Explained,’  1672),  he  hy  no  means  cor- 
roborates Chamberlayne’s  commendation 
{Anglia  NoUtia)  of  the  easiness  of  the 
vehicle  and  the  absence  of ‘hard  jogging 
and  violent  motion.’  The  letter  is  printed 
in  the  Arclioeologia,  hut  an  extract  may 
not  he  out  of  place  here  :• — ‘ I got  to 
London  on  Saturday  last.  My  journey 
was  nowise  pleasant,  being  forced  to  ride 
in  the  boot  all  the  way.  The  company 
that  came  up  with  me  were  persons  of 
great  quality,  as  knights  and  ladies.  The 
journey’s  expense  was  thirty  shillings. 
This  travel  hath  so  indisposed  me  that  I 
am  resolved  never  to  ride  up  again  in  the 
coach.  I am  extremely  hot  and  feverish. 
What  this  may  turn  to  I know  not,  as  I 
have  not  yet  advised  with  any  doctor.’ 

“ In  the  spring  of  1764,  the  down  coach 
began  to  leave  London  at  10  at  night, 
halting  the  following  night  at  Grantham, 
and  proceeding  the  second  day  to  York. 
On  the  21st  of  May  a further  acceleration 
was  made,  by  which  the  distance  between 
York  and  Newcastle  was  performed  in  one 
day,  by  way  of  Boroughbridge.  The 
coaches  between  London  and  York  now 
ran  every  day,  except  Sundays ; and  be- 
tween York  and  Newcastle  twice  a-week, 
on  Mondays  and  'Thursdays.  They  are 
advertised  as  the  ‘ Newcastle,  Durham, 
and  York  flying  post  coaches,  on  steel 
springs,  with  postilions.’ 

“ In  1763  the  proprietors  of  the  London 
and  Newcastle  coach  for  the  first  time 
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advertise  that  they  will  convey  outside 
passengers  at  half-fares,  restricting  them 
from  carrying  any  baggage  whatever  with 
them.  The  very  next  year  they  return 
to  the  old  system,  and  appeal  to  those 
travelling  inside  to  aid  them  in  preventing 
the  coachmen  taking  up  outside  passengers 
on  their  own  account-,  as  a practice  quite 
as  dangerous  as  it  was  fraudulent.  They 
also  discourage  the  transmission  of  heavy 


[Jail. 

boxes,  hut  undertake  the  carriage  of  par- 
cels and  game.  The  mails  undertook  the 
conveyance  of  four  insides  and  one  out; 
and  this  was  found  so  convenient  by  per- 
sons having  a servant  with  them,  that 
the  plan  was  adopted  by  the  other  coaches, 
and  gradually  extended.” 

Compliments  were  paid  to  the  Chairman 
on  his  paper,  and  with  the  customary 
votes  of  thanks  the  meeting  closed. 


THE  SOCIETY  OE  AHTIQTJAEIES  OE  SCOTLAND. 


The  seventy -ninth  anniversary  meeting 
of  this  Society  took  place  on  Tuesday  even- 
ing, Nov.  30,  within  their  hall,  24,  George- 
street,  Lord  Neaves  presiding. 

The  office-bearers  of  the  society  for  the 
ensuing  year  were  elected,  and  Lord  Neaves 
delivered  an  address  upon  the  study  of 
antiquities,  which  he  said  might  be  re- 
garded as  a help  to  history  as  to  those 
periods  which  exhibit  historical  records; 
or  as  a substitute  for  history  as  to  those 
earlier  periods  of  which  no  written  memo- 
rials remain.  As  to  the  historic  period 
the  labours  of  the  antiquary  may  now  be 
considered  to  possess  a peculiar  value,  in 
consequence  of  the  enlarged  views  which 
have  latterly  been  taken  of  the  objects  of 
history.  The  historian  does  not  now  think 
it  his  chief  duty  to  narrate  merely  the 
lives  and  actions  of  princes,  the  results  of 
battles,  or  the  events  of  political  revolu- 
tions. He  finds  it  a more  pleasing  and  a 
more  instructive  task  to  present  from  time 
to  time  a picture  of  the  social  condition 
and  mental  character  of  the  great  body  of 
the  people.  The  progress  of  civilization  is 
the  principal  object  which  he  seeks  to 
illustrate,  and,  in  discharging  this  function, 
the  study  of  antiquities  is  of  paramount 
and  indispensable  importance.  The  im- 
plements used  by  a nation,  whether  for 
purposes  of  war  or  of  peace,  their  house- 
hold furniture,  their  bodily  dress  and  or- 
naments, their  customs  at  both  marriage 
and  burial,  their  laws  and  usages  in  their 
dealings  and  transactions,  in  enforcing 
bargains  or  in  repressing  crimes,  their 
diversities  of  rank  and  status,  as  noble, 
priestly,  or  plebeian,  as  bond  or  free,  as 
rulers  and  subjects,  lords  and  vassals, — all 
these  are  not  merely  matters  of  the  utmost 
interest  as  objects  of  curiosity,  but  they 
serve  as  valuable  lights  thrown  upon  the 
pathway  of  history,  and  essential  elements 
for  settling  the  doubts  and  clearing  the 
ob.scuritics  with  which  it  is  attended.  It 
is  the  antiquary  who  must  supply  this  in- 
lormalion. 

l\lr.  Stuart  stated  that  the  museum  had 
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been  visited  by  19,125  individuals  during 
the  course  of  the  past  year,  being  2,096 
more  than  the  number  of  visitors  during 
the  previous  year. 

Dec.  13.  Robert  Chambers,  Esq.,  in  the 
Chair. 

The  following  papers  were  then  read  : — 
I.  Notice  of  a Deed  by  which  Sir  James 
Sandilands,  of  Calder,  Knight,  in  conside- 
ration of  a sum  of  money  deliv(  red  to  him 
by  his  uncle,  the  Parson  of  Calder,  binds 
himself  and  his  heir  to  complete  the  choir 
and  vestry,  and  to  build  the  nave,  steeple, 
and  porch,  of  the  Parish  Church  of  Mid- 
Calder  according  to  a prescribed  plan, 
within  six  years  from  the  30th  of  J anuary, 
1511-2.  By  Joseph  Robertson,  Esq.,  P.S.  A . 
Scot. 

Mr.  Robertson  said  the  church  of  Mid- 
Calder,  one  cf  the  latest  examples  of  the 
Scotch  Second- Pointed  style,  was  founded 
before  1542  by  the  rector  of  the  pai’ish, 
Peter  Sandilands,  a younger  son  of  the 
sixth  Knight  of  Calder.  He  was  then  an 
aged  man;  and  seemg  no  likelihood  of 
himself  living  to  complete  the  work,  he 
made  arrangements  for  its  being  finished 
by  his  nephew  and  grand-nephew.  He 
delivered  to  them  the  sum  of  1600  merks, 
and  took  them  bound,  in  strict  legal  form, 
as  well  in  the  civil  as  in  the  ecclesiastical 
courts,  to  carry  out  the  plan  which  he  had 
resolved  upon.  It  was  for  a choir  of  two 
bays,  with  a three-sided  termination,  on 
which  a vestry  abutted  on  the  east;  a 
central  tower,  with  clock  and  bells,  low  in 
height,  and  square  or  oblong  in  shape ; 
and  a nave  of  four  bays,  seven  feet  longer 
and  five  feet  broader  than  the  choir.  Both 
choir  and  nave  were  to  have  groined  roofs, 
and  to  be  covered  with  stone.  There  were 
to  be  four  buttresses  on  either  side  of  the 
nave,  as  well  as  on  the  south  side  of  the 
choir,  all  of  ashlar,  and  surmouiPed  by 
finials.  The  walls  of  the  nave  (four  fi  et 
tint  k and  twenty -six  feet  h’gh),  were  to  be 
of  rubble,  as  well  as  the  lower  part  of  the 
north  wall  of  the  choir,  against  which,  it 
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would  seem,  some  sort  of  enclosure  was  to 
be  raised.  In  the  north  ai'gle,  between  the 
central  tower  and  the  choir,  there  was  to 
be  a turret,  with  a newel  or  turnpike  stair 
leading  to  the  rood-loft  and  belfry.  There 
were  to  he  three  pointed  windows  in  the 
south  wall  of  the  choir  ; four  fiat-lintelled 
windows,  each  ten  feet  wide,  in  the  south 
wall  of  the  nave  j a pointed  window,  twelve 
feet  wide,  in  the  west  gable  of  the  nave 
and  two  small  windows  in  the  east  gable 
of  the  choir,  above  the  vestry.  All  the 
windows  were  to  have  mullions,  with 
lockets  of  iron  to  which  the  glass  might 
be  fastened.  The  pointed  windows  were 
to  have  “ cornettis”  of  stone  or  of  iron,  as 
might  be  judged  most  suitable.  There 
was  to  be  a door  with  a plain  porch  be- 
tween two  of  the  buttresses  on  the  south 
side  of  the  nave ; the  porch  having  fixed 
seats  on  either  side,  and  a stone  roof. 
There  was  to  be  another  door  under  the 
window  in  the  west  gable  of  the  choir. 
Both  nave  and  choir  were  to  have  water- 
tables  at  the  eaves,  resting  on  corbels,  and 
channelled  with  lead  to  carry  off  the  water 
from  the  roof.  The  choir  was  to  be  well 
paved,  with  steps  leading  to  the  altar, 
which  was  to  be  of  ashlar  stone.  There 
were  to  be  holy-water  stoups,  one  in  the 
nave  and  one  in  the  choir.  Of  this  plan, 
scarcely  a half  was  executed.  The  walls 
of  the  vestry  (now  used  as  the  burying- 
place  of  the  lords  of  Torphichen)  and  choir 
were  built,  but  never  received  their  vaulted 
roof.  The  nave  seems  never  to  have  been 
founded.  The  progress  of  the  work  was 
doubtless  interrupted  by  the  early  conver- 
sion of  the  family  of  Calder  to  the  reformed 
faith.  It  was  by  the  Knight  of  Calder 
that  “ the  first  oration  and  petition  of  the 
Protestants  of  Scotland”  was  presented  to 
the  Queen  Regent  in  1558.  Two  years 
before  that  time  his  house  of  Calder  had 
become  the  frequent  abode  of  Knox,  who 
there  taught  the  reformed  doctrines  to 
Murray,  Erskine,  and  Argyle.  His  son, 
at  a still  earlier  date,  was  one  of  the  com- 
panions of  George  Wishart,  when  that  re- 
former was  taken  prisoner,  at  Ormiston, 
before  being  committed  to  the  flames  in 
1546.  Mr.  Robertson’s  paper  was  illus- 
trated by  a photograph  of  the  outside  by 
Mr.  Cosmo  limes,  and  a drawing  of  the 
inside  by  Mr.  James  Drummond,  R.S.A. 

II.  Notice  of  some  Heraldic  Sculptures 
in  the  parish  church  of  Mid-Calder.  By 
John  Stuart,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  Scot. 

It  appeared  from  this  that  the  ancient 
church  of  Mid-Calder  is  decorated  with 
many  armorial  bearings  and  inscriptions. 
Most  of  the  former  quarter  the  arms  of 
Sandilands  and  Douglas,  and  derive  their 
significance  from  the  fact  which  they  are 
Gekt.  Mag.  Vol.  CCYI, 


designed  to  commemorate,  viz  , the  merg- 
ing of  the  represent  ition  of  the  heroic 
house  of  Douglas  in  that  of  .Sandilands  in 
the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
Mr.  Stuart  explained  the  historical  events 
through  which  this  representation  oc- 
curred, and  wdiich  were  for  the  -first  time 
fully  broup:ht  to  light  by  Mr  Riddell  in 
his  valuable  Remarks  upon  Scotch  Peer- 
age Law.”  It  would  appear  that  when 
the  light  of  certain  record  first  sheds  its 
light  on  the  history  of  the  family  before 
the  middle  o^'  the  fourteenth  century,  it 
was  nestled  in  the  vale  of  Douglas,  in  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  and  alliance  with  the 
stately  house  which  made  the  name  of  that 
little  vale  illustrious  throughout  Europe, 
It  would  also  seem  to  have  been  rooted 
there  long  before  this  time,  as  the  first 
member  known  to  us,  besides  receiving 
many  grants  from  his  sovcreigri,  wns 
counted  worthy  of  the  hand  of  Alionora, 
sister  of  the  -first  Earl  of  Douglas,  thus 
appearing  not  as  a recent  or  obscure  set- 
tler, but  a man  of  position  and  wealth, 
while  the  son  of  this  marriage  became  son- 
in-law  of  Robert  IL  by  marriage  with  the 
Priticess  Joanna.  On  the  failure  of  the 
heirs  of  William,  first  Earl  of  Douglas,  the 
succession  opened  to  the  grandson  of  h’S 
sister,  James  Sandilands,  He  was  induced 
to  renounce  his  right  to  the  unentailed  fa- 
mily estates,  but  the  august  representation 
of  the  family  of  Douglas  was  vested  in  him, 
and  has  been  transmit  ted  to  his  descendant. 
Lord  Torphichen.  Ever  since  this  repre- 
sentation opened,  the  family  of  Sandilands 
have  quartered  the  arms  of  Douglas  with 
their  own,  and  the  anxiety  t > give  pro- 
minence to  such  a grand  inheritance  ap- 
pears from  the  varying  inodes  in  which  it 
is  expressed  in  the  heraldic  memorials  at 
Mid-Calder.  Besides  these,  notice  was 
taken  of  shields  of  the  royal  arms,  those 
of  the  Cockbunis  of  Ormiston  and  Sir 
Walter  Lindsay,  preceptor  of  Torphichen, 
and  beautiful  drawings  of  the  whole,  be- 
longing to  Lord  Torphichen  were,  by  his 
Lordship’s  permission,  exhibited  in  illus- 
tration of  the  paper.  In  conclusion,  it 
was  remarked  that  the  nature  of  the  title 
inherited  by  Lord  Torphichen  w^as  unique, 
as  it  formed  the  only  instance  in  Scotland 
of  a heritable  peerage,  the  title  being 
declared  to  subsist  in  a certain  portion  of 
the  barony  of  Torphichen,  whose  owner  is 
thus  a peer  of  the  realm. 

III.  A proposal  for  Cleaning  and  Light- 
ing the  City  of  Edinburgh,  dated  in  1735, 
wdth  the  original  Signatures  of  a number 
of  the  principal  Inhabitants,  -with  some 
remarks.  By  D.  Laing,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  Scot. 

IV.  Description  of  a Cairn  in  the  Island 
of  Bute.  By  John  Mackinlay,  Esq, 
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CORRESPONDENCE  OE  SYLVANUS  URBAN. 


THE  NEW  FOREIGN  OEEICE. 

Mr.  Urban, — Considerable  agitation  prevails  at  present  in  the  architec- 
tural world  in  consequence  of  the  decision  of  the  Government  to  adopt  the 
Gothic  style  for  the  new  Public  Offices,  and  to  appoint  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott 
as  the  architect.  The  latter  seems  to  follow  by  common  consent  as  a natural 
sequence  of  the  former  : Mr.  Scott  is  so  generally  considered  as  the  first 
Gothic  architect  of  the  day,  that  so  soon  as  the  Gothic  style  was  decided 
upon,  he  was  the  person  naturally  to  be  selected  to  carry  it  out.  I hope, 
however,  and  I believe  that  it  by  no  means  follows,  that  the  design  which 
was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Scott  is  to  be  implicitly  followed  ; it  will  of  course  be 
subject  to  such  modification  and  improvement  as  Mr.  Scott’s  judgment  and 
experience  may  suggest  to  him,  and  I hope  that  the  effect  of  this  will  be  to 
get  rid  of  the  foreign  look  which  pervaded  it,  according  to  my  ideas,  and 
those  of  several  others  whose  opinions  are  perhaps  entitled  to  more  weight 
than  mine.  It  is  true  that  the  medieval  palaces  of  Italy  are  very  tempting 
models,  or  rather  storehouses  to  furnish  ideas,  because  there  is  more  street 
architecture  of  the  middle  ages  remaining  in  Italy  than  in  the  Northern 
countries,  and  these  Italian  palaces  are  very  beautiful  examples  in  their 
way ; but  the  Gothic  of  Italy  differs  much  from  our  own  Northern  Gothic, 
and  is  generally  late  work  copied  from  Northern  buildings,  and  a jumble  of 
all  the  styles : mouldings,  and  details  of  the  twelfth  century,  such  as  the 
cable  and  billet,  with  trefoil  cornices  or  corbel-tables  of  the  thirteenth,  and 
windows  with  tracery  of  the  fourteenth,  all  jumbled  together  in  the  same 
palace  really  built  in  the  fifteenth.  However  beautiful  such  buildings  may 
be  in  their  proper  place,  they  will  never  be  satisfactory  to  English  eyes  in 
England.  If,  indeed,  it  has  been  decided  to  employ  brick,  and  especially 
moulded  brick,  there  is  more  ground  for  going  to  Italy  for  authorities  : such 
buildings  as  the  public  hospital  at  Milan  or  the  palace  of  Mantua  may 
well  excite  emulation  to  shew  what  can  be  done  in  brick  ; the  beautiful 
and  minute  details  are  admirably  executed,  and  relieved  with  great  judg- 
ment by  large  intervals  of  blank  wall,  a feature  of  which  our  modern 
architects  seem  rather  afraid. 

But  even  if  moulded  brick  is  to  be  used,  I doubt  whether  the  medieval 
brick-work  of  the  north  of  Germany  is  not  more  consistent  with  the  bold, 
vigorous,  manly  Early  English  style,  than  any  to  be  found  in  Italy.  Some 
beautiful  specimens  of  these  have  been  published  by  Mr.  Street,  and  others 
years  before  by  Mr.  Repton  in  the  Arcliceologia,  vol.  xxi.  It  may,  indeed, 
be  asked,  why  look  out  of  England  at  all  for  examples  of  our  own  national 
style  ? we  shall  not  find  the  same  pure  unmixed  Gothic  anywhere  else ; and 
although  it  is  true  that  we  have  no  street  architecture  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury remaining,  there  is  the  more  scope  for  the  genius  of  the  architect  to 
display  itself.  We  must  not  yield  to  the  clamour  of  popular  ignorance, 
which  always  supposes  that  church  architecture  is  one  thing,  and  house 
architecture  another  ; our  ancestors  knew  of  no  such  distinction,  the  windows 
of  a churcli,  of  the  refectory  of  a monastery,  or  of  the  hall  of  a castle  or  a 
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palace,  are  all  exactly  alike  at  the  same  period,  at  least  externally ; within 
they  are  distinguished  only  by  the  seats  in  the  sill  of  a window  required  for 
secular  purposes. 

Some  persons,  I am  aware,  dispute  whether  the  Early  English  Gothic  is 
peculiarly  English  at  all,  but  this  arises  from  want  of  observation  or  mis- 
apprehension. No  one  means  to  say  that  England  had  a monopoly  of  the 
beautiful  style  of  the  thirteenth  century,  which  arose  almost  simultaneously 
among  all  the  Gothic  nations  settled  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  ; but 
while  the  general  character  of  the  age  is  very  marked,  it  is  modified  con- 
siderably in  each  country,  and  each  has  thus  a national  style  of  its  own  ; the 
Early  English  Gothic  is  not  the  same  as  the  Early  French  or  Early  German 
Gothic,  and  there  is  no  such  thing  as  Early  Italian  Gothic,  the  style  was 
not  introduced  into  Italy  until  a later  period.  The  peculiar  characteristics 
of  the  Early  English  style  are  the  round  abacus  to  the  capital,  the  fine 
suites  of  mouldings  to  the  doors  and  windows,  deeply  cut  in  bold  rounds 
and  hollows,  and  the  free  foliage.  In  foreign  Gothic  the  abacus  is  always 
square,  (a  classical  feature  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  Gothic,)  the  win- 
dows have  usually  no  mouldings  at  all,  and  the  doorways  few  in  comparison 
to  the  English.  In  the  general  proportions  of  the  parts  of  buildings,  also, 
theie  is  in  England  always  a harmony  and  consistency  which  is  wanting  in 
foreign  examples.  Every  one  who  has  travelled  must  have  noticed  the 
heavy,  lumpy  appearance  of  the  French  cathedrals  at  a distance,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  well-proportioned,  elegant  outline  of  our  own  Salisbury. 
There  is  also,  as  no  one  knows  better  than  Mr.  Scott,  a material  difference 
in  the  principles  of  construction  between  English  and  foreign  Gothic.  In 
English  Gothic,  the  vaults  are  always  constructed  on  the  principle  of  the 
dome  springing  from  corbels,  fully  developed  in  our  beautiful  fan-tracery 
vaults ; this  principle  is  not  found  in  French  Gothic,  as  has  been  shewn  by 
M.  Viollet-le-Duc,  the  highest  living  authority  on  such  a subject.  These 
differences  are  quite  sufficient  to  shew  that  the  Early  English  Gothic  was 
not  copied  from  the  French,  and  the  question  naturally  arises,  from  whence 
then  did  it  arise  ? No  question  has  been  more  frequently  asked,  nor 
had  a greater  variety  of  answers  given  to  it,  and  I do  not  presume  to 
suppose  that  I can  give  a satisfactory  answer.  But  every  one  has  some 
theory  on  the  origin  of  Gothic  Architecture,  and  I may  be  allowed  to  have 
mine.  I believe,  then,  so  far  as  I have  at  present  been  able  to  investigate 
the  matter, — I believe  that  our  English  Gothic  originated  at  Angers  in  the 
time  of  Henry  II.,  King  of  England  and.  Count  of  Anjou,  w'ho  held  his 
court  there  for  several  years  at  a time  when  all  the  west  of  France  formed 
part  of  the  dominions  of  the  king  of  England.  His  court  was  attended  by 
the  nobles  and  higher  clergy  of  England,  of  Normandy,  and  of  Aquitaine. 
It  was  a great  building  age,  one  of  the  periods  of  a great  movement  in  the 
human  mind,  what  we  call,  par  eminence,  the  Period  of  Transition,  and  it 
was  natural  that  when  the  leading  minds  of  the  English  dominions  were 
thus  congregated  together,  they  should  compare  notes  on  the  architec- 
ture of  their  respective  provinces.  The  men  of  the  South  had  domical 
vaults  and  pointed  arches,  but  their  buildings  wanted  height  and  lightness. 
The  men  of  the  North  had  more  aspiring  notions,  but  had  not  ventured 
upon  vaulting  over  large  spaces,  and  were  ignorant  of  the  domical  prin- 
ciple of  constructing  vaults.  Actual  domes  had  been  introduced  from  the 
East  into  Perigord,  and  although  lofty  domes  did  not  spread  beyond  that 
province,  the  principle  on  which  they  were  constructed  had  been  already 
introduced  extensively  into  Anjou  and  Poitou.  Just  at  the  period  to  which 
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I have  referred,  the  public  hospital  at  Angers  was  being  built ; it  was 
founded,  endowed,  and  completed  by  Henry  II.,  and  opened  by  him  with 
great  pomp  in  1184,  having  been  commenced  in  1177.  The  buildings  of 
this  hospital,  including  the  tine  hall  and  the  chapel,  remain  nearly  in  the 
state  in  which  they  were  left  at  that  time.  It  has  always  been,  and  still  is, 
the  public  hospital  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood ; the  endowment  is 
barely  sufficient  to  support  it  and  keep  it  in  repair,  and  there  is  neither  any 
record  nor  any  probability  of  its  ever  having  been  rebuilt  or  materially 
altered.  This  I believe  to  be  the  earliest  Gothic  building  in  existence,  and 
the  origin  of  the  Early  English  style.  It  is  almost  pure  Gothic,  with  lancet 
windows,  with  some  remains  of  the  Norman  style.  Becket’s  Crown  at  Can- 
terbury was  also  finished  in  the  same  year  1184,  and  is  exactly  in  the  same 
style.  This  I need  hardly  say  is  the  work  of  William  the  Englishman,  after 
the  departure  of  William  of  Sens  in  1 179.  There  is  a marked  advance  in  the 
style  of  that  part  of  the  cathedral,  and  Professor  Willis,  in  his  admirable 
history  of  it,  has  enabled  us  to  see  exactly  where  the  work  of  each  year 
commences. 

Your  readers  may  naturally  ask,  What  has  all  this  to  do  with  the  new 
Public  Offices  } I answer,  that  it  gives  a reason  for  directing  the  attention 
of  Mr.  Scott  and  of  the  public  to  the  English  provinces  of  France  for  any 
new  ideas  that  may  be  wanted,  in  preference  to  any  foreign  country,  more 
especially  one  with  which  we  had  so  little  connection  as  Italy.  I am  quite 
aware  that  the  mere  fact  of  different  provinces  being  under  the  same  crown 
had  little  or  no  effect  upon  their  architecture,  but  the  intercourse  of  the 
peoj)le  had  the  greatest  possible  effect  upon  it.  The  architects  of  those 
days  borrowed  new  ideas  or  new  forms  from  each  other  quite  as  much 
as  those  of  our  own  day.  The  recently-published  Album  of  Yillars  de 
Honcourt,  an  architect  of  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  contains 
sketches  of  Eheims  Cathedral  and  other  buildings,  then  just  erected  or  in  the 
process  of  construction  ; and  these  sketches  were  evidently  made  with  the 
intention  of  using  them  freely  in  any  buildings  he  might  have  to  construct 
elsewliere.  If  it  is  desirable  to  revive  the  English  Gothic  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  it  is  evidently  also  desirable  that  our  architects  should  follow  the 
example  of  Villars  de  Honcourt,  and  examine  the  neighbouring  provinces 
and  neighbouring  countries  for  other  buildings  suitable  to  give  them  new 
ideas  ; and  they  should  have  recourse,  in  the  first  instance,  to  those  provinces 
and  those  countries  which  the  architects  of  that  period  would  have  gone  to, 
therefore  to  those  provinces  and  countries  with  which  the  people  of  Eng- 
land had  most  intercourse  at  that  time.  These  were,  first  and  chiefly,  the 
English  provinces  of  France,  and  next,  the  other  adjacent  parts  of  France, 
or  rather,  the  different  countries  which  are  now  included  in  France. 

The  influence  of  commerce  in  producing  this  intercourse  between  the 
people  is  we;i  known,  and  accordingly  the  line  of  commerce  at  particular 
periods  is  always  marked  by  the  buildings  on  that  line  being  in  advance  of 
others  wliich  are  remote  from  it.  In  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries, 
the  line  of  commerce,  the  direct  high  ro.id  from  England  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean, to  Rome  and  to  the  East,  was  through  the  English  provinces  i.u 
the  west  of  France,  in  as  direct  a line  as  possible  through  the  northern 
parts  of  Normandy  and  Brittany,  along  the  line  of  hills  through  Limoges 
and  Berigueux,  and  shirting  the  foot  of  the  Pvrenees,  and  bv  the  Mediter- 
ranean  port  of  Aigues  Mortes,  now  blocked  up,  the  sea  having  receded  in 
this  part.  This  line  is  said  to  have  been  taken  originally  at  an  earlier  period 
to  avoid  the  incursions  of  the  pirates  in  the  plains  near  the  sea,  perhaps  also 
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to  avoid  the  embouchures  of  the  rivers  before  any  bridges  were  built. 
Whatever  the  cause,  this  was  the  line  which  English  architects  in  the 
thirteenth  century  were  most  likely  to  take,  and  this  seems  the  most  natural 
line  for  us  now  to  follow,  without  adhering  to  it  rigidly,  or  refusing  to 
make  such  excursions  to  the  right  or  to  the  left  as  our  predecessors  were 
very  likely  to  have  made.  But  with  Lombardy  they  had  no  intercourse  at 
all,  and  it  is  the  last  place  we  should  go  to  for  authorities.  Our  neighbours 
the  French  were  always  jealous  rivals,  and  their  architects  kept  pace  with 
our  own,  and  although  the  French  Gothic  of  the  thirteenth  century  is  dif- 
ferent from  the  English,  it  is  more  like  it  than  any  other,  and  therefore  the 
best  suited  now  to  furnish  us  with  ideas  or  forms  suitable  for  our  purpose. 
Whether  the  massive,  heavy,  transitional  work  of  Notre  Dame  at  Paris  or 
St.  Denis  is  earlier  than  the  corresponding  work  at  Malmesbury  and  many 
other  places  in  England,  is  immaterial  to  the  point ; the  English  and  the 
French  architects  each  developed  rapidly,  and  the  two  styles  run  nearly 
pari  passu,  and  bear  frequently  a close  resemblance  to  each  other,  although 
still  distinct.  There  is  abundance  of  house  architecture  and  street  archi- 
tecture of  the  thirteenth  century  remaining  in  various  parts  of  France,  and 
it  harmonises  far  better  with  our  English  style  than  any  other. 

1 remain,  &c., 

Oxford,  Dec.  20,  1858.  John  Henry  Parker,  F.S.A. 


ON  THE  Alien  BD  BRITANNIS  OF  CLAUDIUS,  AND  THE  BARBERINI 

INSCRIPTION. 

Obverse  of  the  silver  coin, — ti.  clavd.  caesae  avu.  p.  m.  te.  p.  fi.  imp— reading 
from  the  left.  The  laureate  head  of  Claudius  to  the  right. 

Reverse, — de  beitann,  on  the  fritze  across  the  front  of  a triumphal  arch,  having 
trophies  of  arms  at  each  corner  of  the  platform  above  the  arch,  and  betv\  een  which 
is  an  equestrian  figure  gradient  slowly  to  the  left. 

Weight,  56^  grains. 


Me.  Ueban, — The  present  coin  is  a de- 
narius, in  very  good  preservation,  from  the 
cabinet  of  the  Cavalier  Campana,  and 
possesses  very  great  interest  for  the  his- 
torian of  Britain,  from  the  circumstance 
of  its  having  been  struck  to  record  the 
victories  gained  by  the  Roman  armies 
in  Britain  under  Aulus  Plautius,  who 
was  commander  of  the  Ronsan  forces  in 
Britain  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of 
Claudius. 

In  the  year  of  Rome  796,  a.d.  43, 
Claudius  went  himself  to  Britain,  leaving 
Vitellius,  his  colleague  in  the  consulship, 
in  chaige  of  the  city.  He  proceeded  by 
the  route  of  Ostia  and  Massilia  (Mar- 
seilles), attended  by  a retinue  of  officers 
and  soldier’s,  llis  resolution  was  tried  by 
adverse  winds,  which  twice  drove  him 
back,  not  without  peril,  from  the  shores 
of  Gaul.  When  he  at  last  landed,  his 
course  was  directed  par  tly  along  the  mili- 
tary roads,  and  partly  by  tire  convenient 
channels  of  the  navigable  rivers,  until  he 
reached  the  coasts  of  the  British  sea.  At 
Gessoriacum  (Boulogne)  he  embarked  for 
the  opposite  shores  of  Cantium,  and 


speedily  reached  the  Roman  legions  in  their 
encampment  beyond  the  Thames.  The  sol- 
diers, long  held  in  the  leash  in  expeetation 
of  his  arrival,  were  eager  to  spring  on  the 
foe.  With  the  Emperor  himself  at  their 
head,  a spectacle  not  beheld  sinee  the  days 
of  Julius  Caesar,  they  traversed  the  level 
plains  of  the  Trinobantes,  which  afforded 
no  defensible  condition,  until  the  natives 
were  compelled  to  stand  at  bay  before  the 
stockades  which  encircled  their  capital, 
Camulodunuin.  But  the  fate  of  the 
capital  was  decided  by  the  issue  of  the 
encounter  which  took  place  before  it.  The 
Trinobantes  were  routed — they  surrender- 
ed the  city,  and  with  it  their  national  free- 
dom and  independence.  The  victory  was 
complete,  tlie  subjection  of  the  enemy 
assured.  Within  sixteen  days  from  his 
binding  in  Britain,  Claudius  had  broken 
a powerful  kingdom  and  accomplished  a 
substantial  conquest.  He  left  it  to  Aulus 
Plaut  ius,  to  seciire  by  the  usual  methods 
the  fruits  of  this  signal  success,  anil  re- 
turned himself  immediately  to  Rome,  from 
which  he  had  not  been  absent  more  than 
six  months  altogether. 
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Claudius  had  gained  a victory ; his  sol- 
diers had  repeatedly  hailed  him  with  the 
title  of  liiPEEATOE.  The  high  estimation 
in  which  the  exploits  of  Claudius  were 
held  appears  from  the  inscription  (the  de- 
ficiencies in  which  are  imperfectly  and 
conjecturally  supplied)  upon  his  arch  of 
triumph : — 

Ti.  CLATEio  Drusi,  F.  Cgesari 
ATGTSTO  Germanico  Pio 
P02s*TiFici  Max  Trib.  Pot  ix. 
cos.  T.  nrperator  xvi.  pat  pat  .use 
SEXATTS  populusque  Rom.  quod 
EEGES.  BEixannise  perduelles  sine 
TLLA  lACTTra  celeriter  ceperit. 

GEA'TESQ.  extremarum  orcadum 
PEIMVS.  rxDicio  facto  E.  imperio  adjecerit. 

3Ienvale,  vi.  p.  26. 

In  the  volume  of  the  second  Annual 
Congress  of  the  British  Archaeological 
Society,  p,  185,  there  is  a paper  on  this 
inscription,  and  which  is  given  in  the 
volume  in  the  following  manner  : — 

TI  CIAWDIO  CAES 
ATGTSTO 

poxTiPicr.  IT.  TE.  p.  xr. 

COS.  T.  IMP  xxn.  p.  p. 

SEXATVS  POPVLVSQ.  E.  QTOD 
EEGES.  BEITAXXIAE.  ABSQ 
TELA  lACTTEA  DOIIVEEIT 
GEX'IESQVE  EXTIMAS.  OEBI3 
PEIMTS  IXDICIOXEII  STBEGEEIT. 

My  early  and  much-respected  friend,  C. 
Roach  Smith,  in  his  excellent  work.  Col- 
lectanea Antiqua,  vol.  v.,  for  1858,  gives 
a very  interesting  letter  from  Mr.  Fair- 
holt,  with  remarks  on  the  remaiuing  an- 
tiquities at  Rome ; and  with  reference  to 
the  stone  with  this  inscription  he  says  : — 

“ In  the  wall  of  the  court- yard  of  the 
Barberini  Palace  is  inserted  a slab  with  an 
inscription  commemorating  the  conquest 
of  Britain  by  Claudius  in  the  following 
words : — 


TI  CLATEIO  . CAES 
ATGTSTO 

POXTIFICI  MAX  TEP  . IX 
COS  . T . IMP  . XTI  . P . P . 
SEXATUS  POPTL  . Q . E . QTOD 
EEGES  . BBITAXXm  ABSQ 
TLLA  . lACTTEA  . DOMTEEIT 
GEXTESQTE  BAEBAEAS 
PEIMTS  . ISDICIO  . STBGEEIT  . 


“ It  was  found  in  a.d.  1461,  near  the 
Sciarra  Palace,  in  the  Corso,  where  the 
arch  is  supposed  to  have  stood;  the  in- 
scription is  deeply  cut  in  the  marble  for 
the  reception  of  bronze  letters,  and  the 
holes  ])y  which  they  were  fastened  can  be 
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detected  in  the  hollows  of  each  letter. 
Only  one  half  of  the  inscription  is  ancient, 
(the  first  half  of  each  line  throughout,)  and 
that  is  again  cut  horizontally  through  the 
inscription,  so  that  it  is  really  two  long 
slabs  conjoined;  the  remainder  is  a con- 
jectural restoration,  formed  in  stucco; 
the  whole  is  surrounded  with  a foliated 
border.” 

The  width  of  the  slab  bearing  this  in- 
scription is  eighteen  feet,  and  examining 
the  words  in  the  copy  given  by  Mr. 
Fairholt  from  the  inscription  itself  as  it 
now  is,  and  the  inscription  from  Meri- 
vale  and  from  the  paper  in  the  Congress 
volume,  the  preference  must  be  given  to 
the  words  of  Mr.  Fairholt,  for  in  its  words 
and  their  meaning  the  copy  by  Mr.  Fair- 
holt certainly  shews  the  object  of  the  in- 
scription, and  for  which  the  arch  was 
erected,  with  greater  certainty  and  cor- 
rectness of  appropriation  than  can  he 
traced  through  the  words  of  either  of  the 
others.  For  what  connective  signification 
have  the  words  extimas  orbis  or  extre- 
marum orcadum  with  the  exploits  of 
Claudius  in  Britain  ? But  examine  the 
words  in  the  inscription  given  by  Mr. 
Fairholt,  and  the  whole  subject  and  object 
of  the  arch  falls  into  its  place  at  once  in 
connected  signification  and  appropriation. 

But  the  most  important  event  to  Bri- 
tain which  occurred  in  the  time  of  Clau- 
dius was  the  defeat  and  capture  of  the 
British  prince  Caractacus,  one  of  the 
sons  of  the  great  Cunobelin,  who  held 
Camulodunum  against  Claudius  when  he 
was  in  Britain. 

In  the  year  of  Rome  800  Aulus  Plautius 
was  re -called  from  Britain  to  Rome  to  en- 
joy the  rewards  of  his  great  ser\dces. 
Claudius  himself  had  been  saluted  by  the 
Senate  with  the  title  of  Beitaxxicts  on 
his  return  to  Rome,  although  we  have  no 
numismatic  record;  it  is  however  the  name 
by  which  his  only  son  is  known  among 
historians. 

On  the  return  of  Aulus  Plautius,  Os- 
torius  Scapula  went  to  Britain  and  took 
the  command  of  the  legions.  For  nine 
years  Caractacus,  at  the  head  of  the  inde- 
pendent Britons,  had  kept  the  invaders  in 
check.  The  genius  of  this  patriot  chief, 
the  first  of  our  national  heroes,  may  be 
estimated,  not  from  victories  of  which  the 
envious  foe  has  left  no  account,  but  from 
the  length  of  his  gallant  resistance,  and 
the  magnitude  of  the  operations  it  was 
necessary  to  direct  against  him.  Mr. 
Merivale,  in  his  History,  vol.  vi.  p.  21, 
gi\  es  a very  long  and  interesting  account 
of  the  struggle  between  Caractacus  and 
Ostorius,  and  as  he  appears  to  have  per- 
sonally viewed  at  some  time  the  scenes  of 
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the  last  encounter  of  the  Britons  with  the 
Eonians,  I must  refer  to  his  excellent 
work  for  the  full  detail. 

In  the  end,  Caraetacus  being  defeated, 
fled  to  Cartismandua,  the  queen  of  the 
: Brigantes,  who  betrayed  him  to  the 

Romans. 

Caraetacus,  whose  fame  had  preceded 
him,  was  sent  to  Rome  with  his  wife  and 
I family,  who  were  also  pr’soners.  When 
j there,  they  were  brought  before  the  Em- 
peror on  an  appointed  day,  when  Claudius 
appeared  on  a tribunal  in  all  the  pomp  of 
Roman  majesty,  his  wife  Agrippina,  in 
grand  apparel,  seated  by  his  side,  the 
eagles  and  ensigns  of  Rome  placed  about 
them,  with  a train  of  officers,  military  and 
civil ; thus  to  strike  terror,  as  it  were,  into 
' the  British  hero. 

On  this  occasion  Caraetacus  made  to 
i Claudius  that  memorable  speech  recorded 
I by  Tacitus,  memorable  indeed  for  its 
noble  and  manly  sentiments.  The  con- 
cluding words  of  Caraetacus  are  truly 
noble  and  dignified,  and  must  have  pro- 
duced a considerable  sensation  amongst 
the  audience  when  they  heard  them 
spoken,  and  must  have  inspired  the  Em- 
peror and  all  who  heard  him  with  a pro- 
found respect  for  so  noble  a chieftain : — 
“ I am  noxo  in  your  poxver : if  you  are 
hent  on  vengeance,  execute  your  purpose  ; 
the  bloody  scene  will  soon  he  over,  and  the 
name  of  Caraetacus  will  sinhinto  oblivion. 
Preserve  my  life,  and  I shall  be  to  late 
I posterity  a monument  of  Roman  clemency.^' 

I Claudius,  struck  with  the  conduct  and 
bearing  of  Caraetacus,  granted  life  and 
I liberty  to  him,  to  his  wife,  his  daughter, 

I and  his  brother.  They  were  enrolled 
, among  the  clients  of  the  Claudian  house, 

I and  indulgence  may  be  challenged  for  the 
I pleasing  conjecture  that  “ Claudia  the 
I foreigner,  ths  offspring  of  the  painted 
I Britons,”  whose  charms  and  genius  are 
celebrated  by  Martial,  was  actually  the 
child  of  the  hero  Caraetacus,  named 
Claudia  after  admission  to  the  Gens 
Claudia : Martialis,  ii.  54 ; iv.  13. 
Tacitus  places  this  event  in  the  year  of 
Rome  803,  a.d.  50. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  tribunician 
date  on  this  coin  is  vi. ; considering  the 
cross  line  above  the  figures  to  designate  I, 
j this  coin  would  then  have  been  struck  in 
the  7th  year  of  Claudius,  and  a.d.  47,  it 
therefore  cannot  have  reference  to  any 
other  victories  than  those  of  Claudius  and 
Aldus  Plautius,  or  by  Ostorius  Scapula 
before  the  defeat  and  capture  of  Caracta- 
cus,  and  the  continued  success  which  ac- 
crued to  the  Roman  arms  up  to  that  year 
47.  For,  as  we  have  seen,  Caligula  was 
killed  in  February,  A.D.  41 ; the  first  tribu- 


nic’an  date  would  then  begin  with  his  suc- 
cessor, and  end  December  31st,  41 ; the 
second,  commencing  on  the  1st  of  January, 
A.D.  42,  would  also  end  on  the  31st  of  De- 
cember, 42,  and  so  on  regularly.  This 
would  place  the  mintage  of  the  present 
coin  in  A.D,  47,  supposing  the  cross  line 
to  represent  I,  and  46  if  it  does  not,  the 
defeat  of  Caraetacus  being  in  a.d.  50. 

Feb.  A.D.  41  to  31st  Dec.  tep.  1 

1st  Jan.  to  31sb  Dec.  42  „ 2 


43 

3 

ii 

44 

4 

J, 

ii 

45 

ii 

5 

ii 

46 

ii 
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J, 

47 

ii 
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ii 

48 
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8 

ii 

49 

ii 

9 

ii 
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10 

a 

51 

ii 

11 

a 

ii 

52 

ii 

12 

a 

53 

ii 
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Died  October 

54 

a 
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This  much  is  said  regarding  the  defeat 
of  Caraetacus,  because  the  arch  on  this 
coin  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been 
erected  to  record  that  event,  from  which 
opinion  I decidedly  ditfer. 

Argelati  in  Claudio  places  the  triumph 
decreed  to  Claudius  in  a.d.  44,  but  gives 
no  coin  with  the  triumphal  arch  de 
BEiTANNis  until  A.D.  46  ; and  he  places 
the  victory  gained  by  Ostorius  over  Carac- 
tacus  in  AD.  50,  which  also  agrees  with 
Tacitus,  lib.  xii.,  whose  date,  A.v.c.  803, 
agrees  with  a.d.  50.  By  these  calcula- 
tions the  tribunician  dates  I have  de- 
scribed come  perfectly  in  order.  But 
whether  the  tribunician  date  on  this  coin 
is  vi.  or  vii,  is  immaterial  to  my  purpose, 
for  it  is  perfectly  evident  that  the  defeat 
of  Caraetacus  being  in  a.d.  50,  neither 
the  arch  nor  this  coin  have  reference  to 
that  event. 

From  Dio  we  have, — “ Senatus  rebus 
gestis  cognitis  Britannicum  ilium  nomina- 
verunt  illi  triumphum  concesserunt,  ludos 
annuos  et  arcum  tropaea  ferentem,  in 
urbe  aliumque  in  Gallia  unde  in  Britanniam 
trajecerat  decreverunt.  Plin.  xxxiii.  3. 
Claudius  cum  de  Britannia  triumpharet, 
inter  coronas  aureas  unam  vii.  pondo 
habuit,  quam  contulerat  Hispania  cite- 
rior — alteram  ix.  quam  Gallia  comata  sicut 
titulus  indicavit.” — “Templum  in  Britan- 
nia illi  constitutum  fuit.”  Seneca,  Apocol., 
p.  852.  This  temple  is  also  mentioned  by 
Tacitus,  Ann.  xiv.  31.  5 : — “ Ad  hoc  tern- 
plum  D.  Claudio  constitutum  quasi  arx 
asternse  dominationis  adspiciebatur  delec- 
tique  sac<^rdotes  specie  religionis  omnes 
fortunas  effundebant.”  Pitiscus  also,  in 
his  Lexicon,  art.  Templum,  mentions  a 
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temple  erected  and  dedicated  to  Claudius 
at  Camulodunum. 

Tacitus,  Ann.  xiii,,  32.  2,  says  : — “ Pom- 
ponia  Grsecina  insignis  foemina  Piautio  qui 
ovans  sede  Britanniis  retulet  nupta.”  And 
Suetonius  in  Claudio,  xxiv.  8,  says: — “ Aulo 
Piautio  etiam  ovatiouem  decrevit.^^ 

Thus  Claudius  on  his  return  from 
Britain  was  decreed  a triumphal  proces- 
sion, and  Aulus  Plautius  on  his  return  to 
Rome  had  an  ovation,  a minor  sort  of 
triumph. 

The  first  coin  of  Claudius  mentioned  by 
Occo  with  the  arch  de  beitaivxis  is  an 
aureus,  which  he  places  a.d.  47,  te.  p.  ti  , 
and  he  refers  to  another  aureus,  a.d.  50, 
TE.  P,  IX.  j it  is  therefere  evident  from 
the  vai’ious  dates  of  these  coins  represent- 
ing the  arch,  that  the  type  being  oiic  of 
conquest  was  a favourite  type,  and  struck 
in  different  years  of  Claudius,  commencing 
A.D.  44,  up  to  A.D.  50,  but  could  by  no 
means  refer  to  the  victories  over  Carac'a- 
cus,  and  could  only  refer  to  one  triumph 
for  Britain,  which  we  have  seen  tnok  place 
in  A.D.  44,  according  to  Argelati. 

In  the  Xumismatic  Journal,  first  vob, 
June  1836  to  April  1837,  p.  272,  it  is 
mentioned  that  the  silver  coins  of  Claudius, 
DE  BEITAX,  bear  the  legend  on  the  obverse 
TEIB  POT.  IX.  COS.  T.  IlIP.  XTI  ; thuS 
making  it  appear  that  the  triumph  decreed 
by  the  Senate  to  Claudius  was  while  the 
Emperor  held  the  tribunitian  power  for 
the  ninth  time.  In  fact,  the  writer  says, 
“ Thus  shewing  that  the  triumph  decreed 
by  the  Senate  to  Claudius  w’as  while  that 
Emperor  held  the  tribunician  power  for 
the  ninth,  and  not  the  eleventh  time,  as 
Mr.  Hogg  supposes.”  This  letter  is  from 
my  friend  Mr.  J.  Y.  Akerman,  in  discuss- 
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ing  the  paper  on  the  Barberini  inscrip- 
tion read  by  Mr.  Hogg  before  the  Royal 
Society.  I need  hardly  say  I consider  my 
preceding  remarks  and  dates  clearly  shew 
both  these  gentlemen  to  be  wrong  in  their 
attribution  of  the  date  of  the  triumph. 

Since  writing  these  notes  I have  read 
a paper  in  the  Gextlemax’s  Magazine 
for  October,  1858,  by  Dr.  Bell,  on  the 
Barberini  inscription.  I see  no  reason 
whatever  in  all  Dr.  Bell  states  to  make 
any  alteration  in  what  1 have  nmitten. 
There  is  no  record  whatever  of  Clau- 
dius having  extended  the  walls  of 
Rome  to  entitle  him  to  an  arch,  as  in- 
sinuated in  the  first  paragraph ; there  is 
no  historic  record  whatever  of  Claudius 
having  had  tivo  triumphs,  as  Dr.  Bell  as- 
serts in  his  second  and  third  paragraphs ; 
and  there  is  no  historic  record  of  the 
arches  of  Drusus,  Titus,  Trajan,  Severus, 
Constantine,  or  any  other  such  arch  hav- 
ing been  erected  for  any  other  jmrpose 
tl'an  to  celebrate  victories  gained — even 
the  arch  of  Xero  was  for  supposed  literary 
victories.  I may  boldly  assert,  for  there 
is  no  evidence  to  the  contrary,  that  there 
is  no  record  of  Claudius  having  celebrated 
two  triumphs. 

I am  still  of  opinion,  after  examining 
several  versions  of  the  inscription,  that 
Mr.  Fairbolt’s  inscription,  as  related  by  my 
friend  Roach  Smith  in  his  Collectanea 
Antiqua,  vol.  v,,  is  correct,  and  is  of  that 
character  as  should,  in  the  absence  of  any 
further  and  better  proof,  be  considered  as 
final  and  conclusive  on  the  question  of  the 
wording  and  attribution  of  this  Barberini 
Inscription.  Feancis  Hoblee. 

Ca'iionhury  Square,  Dec.  6,  1858. 
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A Handhoolc  for  Travellers  in  Surrey, 
Hampshire,  and  the  Isle  of  Wight,  vcith 
map.  (London : Murray.  Crown  8vo., 
]tp.  322.) — This  is,  in  fact,  a part  of  the 
w’ork  reviewed  in  our  last  number  on 
Kent  and  Sussex,  and  the  remarks  then 
made  apply  equally  to  this.  “ The  hand- 
books for  the  four  counties  of  Surrey,  Hamp- 
shire, Kent,  and  Sussex,  have  been  drawn 
up  from  a careful  personal  exploration  of 
the  country,  atid  from  the  most  recent 
information  that  could  be  obtained.”  .... 
“In  justice  to  the  editor,  it  should  be  ob- 
served that  the  two  volumes  form,  in  f ict, 
one  whole,  and  cannot  be  separated  with- 
out injury  to  the  plan  on  which  the  hand- 
8 


book  has  been  constructed.”  lYe  can 
bear  willing  testimony  to  the  labour  and 
care  bestow^ed  upon  the  work,  the  anxiety 
of  the  editor  to  omit  no  object  of  interest, 
and  the  general  accuracy  with  which  his 
task  has  been  performed : if  it  had  not 
been  a labour  of  love,  it  wDuld  be  one  of 
marvellously  patient  industry,  but  it  has 
evidently  been  done  cheerfully,  and  con 
amove.  Nevertheless,  it  is  not  free  from 
blemishes,  and  the  archseological  portion, 
with  w’hich  w'^e  are  chiefly  concerned,  does 
not  shew  the  hand  of  a raastt-r  of  the 
subject.  He  is  content  to  take  upon  trust 
the  information  siqai)lied  by  local  guide- 
books, which  are  not  always  to  be  de- 
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pended  on.  For  instance,  the  description 
of  GnilcFord  Castle  is  not  satisfactory : 
this  remarkable  Norman  keep  is  not  late 
Norman,  and  instead  of  being  about  1200, 
it  is  pi  obably  rather  before  1150,  though 
much  altered  afterwards.  The  very  re- 
markable chapel  or  sacrarium  in  the  wall 
at  the  angle  of  the  great  hall  is  worthy 
of  a better  notice ; the  richly  carved 
sedilia  of  shallow  and  early  Norman  work, 
are  considered  as  ‘'■prohahly  the  work  of 
soldiers,  who  may  have  used  it  as  a guard- 
room,  or  of  prisoners  detained  in  it.”  This 
appears  to  us  extremely  improhahle,  and 
a very  lame  story.  The  steps  and  plat- 
form of  the  altar  are  very  distinct,  and 
ought  not  to  be  treated  as  “possibly  in- 
dicating the  plain  early  barrel -vault 
should  have  been  mentioned,  and  the  arch 
opening  from  the  sacrarium  into  the  hall, 
where  the  congregation  were  assembled, 
and  which  was  probably  covered  by  tapestry 
when  not  in  use.  Although  the  carving 
is  much  mutilated,  it  is  easy  to  make  out 
figures  of  Christ,  the  Trinity,  and  of  Saints, 
upon  the  shafts;  and  the  surface  of  the 
wall  is  also  carved  with  a sort  of  early 
diaper,  and  with  stars  formed  by  the  com- 
passes ; the  capitals  of  the  shafts  also  have 
a sort  of  rude  Grecian  foliage. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  are  bound  to  say 
that  the  description  of  St.  Mary’s  Church 
in  the  same  town,  with  its  very  curious  early 
paintings,  is  very  well  and  carefully  writ- 
ten. Sutton  Place,  a very  remarkable  Tudor 
mansion  of  moulded  brick,  near  Guildford, 
is  well  described  at  p.  95,  but  is  errone- 
ously referred  to  in  the  description  of 
Guildford  as  being  in  Route  23. 

The  description  of  Farnham  Castle  is 
not  good  nor  complete,  the  outer  wall  and 
moat  should  have  been  mentioned  as 
having  preserved  their  original  character 
i more  than  the  interior  : that  “ the  ser- 

I vants’  hall,  with  its  circular  pillars,  is 
part  of  the  original  structure,”  is  true, 
but  rather  bald,  it  should  have  been  men- 
tioned as  a part  of  the  original  Norman 
hall  of  the  castle  of  Henry  de  Blois. 
Norman  halls  are  not  so  common  that 

I they  should  be  slurred  over  in  a handbook. 

( We  do  not  understand  why  this  castle  is 

I I called  Edwardian  in  the  Introduction,  p. 

I 10,  and  no  mention  of  any  work  of  the 

I Edwardian  period  is  made  in  the  body  of 
I this  work,  p.  57.  The  date  of  the  “ fine 
! hall,  now  used  as  a dining-room,”  should 
' have  been  mentioned;  this  description 
reads  like  that  of  a medieval  hall,  where- 
as it  is  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
j description  of  Farnham  Church  is  also 
very  meagre,  not  a word  is  said  of  the 
transepts,  nor  of  the  Decorated  windows 
■ of  the  aisles,  nor  of  the  fine  timber  porch. 
Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  CCVI. 


But  such  a work  as  this  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  be  free  from  blemishes,  and  we 
have  no  wish  to  go  on  picking  holes ; we 
trust  that  the  editor  wdll  take  in  good 
part  the  suggestions  we  have  thrown  out. 


Almce  Matres.  [ Dedicated,  without  per- 
mission, to  the  Freshmen  and  Dons  of  Ox- 
ford.] By  Megathym  Spleene,  B.A. 
Oxon.  (London  and  Edinburgh  : James 
Hogg  and  Sons.) — This  is  a low,  vulgar, 
scirrrilous  caricature  of  Oxford  as  it  was 
a few  years  since,  by  a di- appointed  man  ; 
but,  as  is  often  the  case  with  such  produc- 
tions, it  is  amusing,  and  it  contains  mat- 
ter for  thought,  and  some  of  it  deserving 
the  attention  of  those  who  have  to  legis- 
late for  the  University.  The  gentlemen 
who  are  held  up  to  ridicule  will  of  course 
meet  it  with  silent  contempt,  their  cha- 
racters are  too  well  established  to  be  influ- 
enced by  such  scurrility  as  this,  and  they 
are  the  less  likely  to  pay  much  attention  to 
it  because  they  cannot  fail  to  recognise  the 
author,  who  betrays  himself  in  every  page, 
and  shews  his  spleen  more  than  is  cre- 
ditable to  him.  Mr.  Cockburn  Thomson 
was  admitted  to  Trinity  College  in  1853, 
having  previously  been  at  a German  Uni- 
versity, or  more  than  one;  according  to 
his  own  account  he  had  been  at  Bonn, 
and  he  is  believed  to  have  also  been  at 
Munich.  Probably  the  ideas  and  habits  of 
liberty  or  licence  which  he  had  acquired  in 
Germany  were  not  quite  consistent  with 
the  discipline  of  Oxford,  and  he  soon  got 
under  the  notice  of  the  Proctors  and  the 
college  authorities.  According  to  his  own 
account  he  was  unjustly  suspected  and 
taken  up  on  suspicion,  and  from  this  time 
he  considers  that  he  had  a bad  name  with- 
out deserving  it.  From  causes  which  do 
not  appear  in  his  book,  he  was  dismissed 
from  Trinity  in  1854,  and  was  entered 
again  at  St.  Mary  Hall  in  1856,  where  he 
obtained  the  Boden  Sanscrit  Scholarship 
in  1857.  He  gives  us  accordingly  an  ab- 
surd caricature  of  Trinity  College  in 
1853,  under  the  name  of  Sempitern,  and 
attempts  to  be  very  witty  in  giving  nick- 
names to  the  Fellows,  and  in  describing  the 
undergraduates  who  formed  Ms  society ; 
and  a very  disreputable  set  they  appear 
to  have  been  from  his  account  of  them ; 
whether  this  arose  from  accident  or  from 
choice,  on  the  principle  that  like  chooses 
like,  and  that  the  character  of  a man  may 
be  judged  by  his  friends,  we  cannot  un- 
dertake to  say.  Nevertheless,  the  sin- 
gular contrast  between  the  ways  and  the 
doings  of  the  undergraduates  of  Oxford 
and  those  of  Bonn  is  amusing,  and  af- 
fords matter  for  thought  on  the  different 
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effects  produced  by  different  systems  of 
education. 

Little  as  the  character  of  the  writer  en- 
tires his  opinions  to  respect,  his  oppor- 
tunities of  observation  liave  been  greater 
thru  usual,  and  as  he  is  not  deficient  in 
sharpness  or  quickness  of  apprehension,  his 
remarks  on  what  ho  has  seen  are  not  to 
be  despised.  Many  men  of  far  higher 
calibre  would  agree  with  much  that  he 
says,  especially  on  the  bad  effect  produced 
on  the  minds  of  young  men  by  compulsory 
attendance  at  chapel,  and  especially  by 
compulsory  receiving  of  Holy  Communion. 
It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  some  other 
system  of  roll-call  should  be  introduced. 
Several  of  the  changes  which  our  author 
proposes  have  been  already  made,  such  as 
the  introduction  of  Professorial  Fellow- 
ships, and  a certain  limited  number  of 
married  Fellows.  He  proposes,  indeed,  that 
all  Fellows  should  be  allowed  to  marry,  and 
lays  much  stress  on  the  beneficial  influence 
of  the  female  element  in  society : but  to 
any  such  general  change  there  are  serious 
objections;  there  is  already  a great  deal 
more  of  female  society  in  Oxford  than 
there  was  formerly,  and  well-conducted 
youths  generally  can  get  introduced  into  it 
quite  as  much  as  is  desirable.  Our  author 
from  his  own  account  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  a very  desirable  person  for  any 
lady’s  society. 

His  charge  against  the  colleges,  that 
they  are  hotels  on  a large  scale,  with  high 
charges  and  compulsory  customers,  and 
that  they  make  considerable  profits  out  of 
the  young  men’s  battels,  we  believe  to  be 
altogether  false  and  imaginary.  Whether 
the  college  servants  are  not  in  some  cases 
allowed  too  much  liberty  in  this  way  may 
be  a qm^stion;  we  have  heard  strange 
stories  of  the  large  fortunes  raised  by 
college  cooks  at  Cambridge,  hut  we  have 
never  heard  of  any  thing  of  the  kind  or 
at  all  to  the  same  extent  at  Oxford.  His 
remarks  about  the  over-worked  Vice-Chan- 
cellor and  Pi’octors,  and  the  under-worked 
bedels,  have  much  truth  in  them.  It  seems 
probable  that  the  bedels  were  not  origi- 
nally for  show  only,  but  really  had  to  assist 
in  preserving  the  discipline  of  the  Univer- 
sity, and  that  more  work  of  some  kind 
might  reasonably  be  expected  of  them  in 
return  for  the  handsome  remuneration 
they  receive.  Again,  that  the  office  of 
Chancellor  ought  to  be  a reality,  and  not  a 
mere  conij)liment,  and  that  there  ought  to 
be  some  public  officer  in'lependent  of  the 
colleges,  and  unconnected  with  tl)em,  to 
act  on  behalf  of  the  University  at  large, 
may  he  true.  There  is  at  present  prac- 
tically no  ap))tal  against  the  college  au- 
thorities, and  all  men  are  liable  to  make 
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mistakes,  or  to  be  influenced  by  preju- 
dices. 

His  observations  respecting  the  neces- 
sity for  a public  examination  prior  to  ma- 
triculation would  have  been  more  likely 
to  be  listened  to  if  offered  in  a more 
gentlemanly  tone ; but  they  are  substan- 
tially true,  and  are  in  accordance  with  the 
opinions  of  many  old  members  and  ar- 
dent well-wishers  of  the  University.  It 
w'as  observed  thirty  years  ago,  as  our 
author  shew’s,  by  Archbishop  Whately  and 
Bishop  Copleston,  who  did  their  best  to 
press  it  on  the  University,  but  the  college 
interests  were  too  strong  for  them,  and  they 
have  contrived  to  stave  it  off  ever  since. 
No  measure  would  be  so  beneficial  to  the 
University,  or  to  the  cause  of  education 
throughout  the  country.  The  University 
might  then  safelymake  Moderations,  or  the 
examination  at  the  end  of  the  second  year, 
final  for  classics,  or  at  least  for  compulsory 
attention  to  Greek  and  Latin,  leaving  the 
last  year  open  for  the  students  to  profit 
by  the  lectures  of  the  professors  in  the 
different  faculties,  according  to  the  taste 
or  the  professional  studies  required  by 
each  undergraduate.  The  present  system 
makes  the  professoriate  a farce,  a bye-word, 
and  a laughing-stock  to  Europe.  Per- 
haps there  never  was  a time  when  Oxford 
had  so  many  celebrated  men  on  her  pro- 
fessorial staff ; and  it  is  most  mortifying 
to  them  to  see  aU  their  efforts  thrown 
away  because  the  system  does  not  allow 
the  young  men  time  to  attend  to  anything 
but  the  classics.  If  the  present  system 
is  continued,  the  A.A.’s  will  soon  be 
bttter  educated  men  than  the  B.A.’s, 
and  will  be  preferred  to  them  for  all 
government  offices  and  all  practical  pur- 
poses. Even  now  the  parish  schoolmaster 
is  often  a better-informed  man  than  the 
curate  : he  may  know  less  of  Greek,  of 
.^schylus  and  Sophocles,  Herodotus  and 
Aristotle,  but  he  knows  more  of  ever}  thing 
else ; and  of  what  avail  does  the  curate  find 
his  Greek  learning  in  the  working  of  his 
parish  ? It  may  be  true  that  the  classics 
afford  the  best  training  for  the  mind : but 
the  mind  ought  to  be  trained  by  the  age 
of  one-and-twenty,  and  a young  man  in 
his  two-aiid-twentieth  year  might  very 
well  be  allowed  to  pursue  his  professional 
education. 

The  classical  school  would  still  be  open 
for  those  who  wish  to  di^tinguish  them- 
selves as  scholars,  but  it  should  no  longer 
be  made  compulsory  upon  all.  Let  any 
Oxford  man  get  into  conversation  with  a 
well-educated  foreign  gentleman  at  Bonn, 
or  any  other  foreign  University,  and  he 
will  soon  find  what  is  thought  of  the  pre- 
sent Oxford  system.  It  is  thought  hardly 
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credible  that  young  men  oftwo-and-twenty 
can  still  be  treated  as  school-boys,  and  con- 
fining their  knowledge  to  the  time  of  the 
|i  ancient  Greeks.  The  information  given 
by  Mr.  Thomson  respecting  the  system  of 
; study  pursued  at  Bonn  may  well  be  pon- 
dered by  those  in  authority,  and  his  book 
may  do  good  service,  notwithstanding  its 
scurrility.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
Parliament  does  not  insist  upon  this  point 
of  a matriculation  examination  ; it  is  just 
I the  point  which  requires  external  force  to 
overrule  the  colleges,  and  it  is  much  to 
be  feared  that  for  want  of  this,  all  the  re- 
forms made  by  the  Commissioners,  whole- 
some and  salutary  as  they  are,  will  dwindle 
away  and  produce  no  sensible  effect. 

Already  we  hear  the  general  remark 
among  those  acquainted  with  Oxford,  that 
the  calibie  of  the  youths  admitted  to 
scholarships  under  the  new  system  of  free- 
dom versus  close  appointments,  is  much 
the  same  as  it  was  before.  While  the  in- 
dependent members  come  from  a decidedly 
inferior  class  of  society,  the  aristocracy  are 
I driven  away  from  Oxford,  and  their  place 
is  supplied  by  an  inferior  grade,  but  the 
I numbers,  on  the  whole,  have  fallen  off 
j rather  than  increased  since  the  recent 
1 changes,  which  have  gone  either  too  far  or 
not  far  enough.  An  examination  at  ma- 
I triculation  would  render  a reform  of  our 
i schools,  public  and  private,  a necessity  of 
their  existence.  We  should  not  then  have 
such  lamentiible  instances  of  gross  igno- 
, ranee  exhibited  in  the  public  examinations 
as  are  now  constantly  occurring,  such  as  a 
1 man  going  up  for  a first  class  who  is  unable 
to  spell,  and  others  who  could  not  tell  what 
rivers  Bristol  and  Gloucester  are  situated 
upon ; or  the  one  who  lately  declined  to 
answer  who  was  the  successor  to  William 
the  Conqueror.  Such  cases  as  these  are 
I more  disgraceful  to  the  elementary  schools 
than  to  the  University,  only  that  men  so 
ignorant  should  never  have  been  admitted 
to  the  privilege  of  being  members  thereof. 

In  conclusion,  we  should  observe  that 
although  this  book  contains  some  whole- 
! some  truths  told  in  a bitter  manner,  it  no 
j more  affords  a fair  picture  of  Oxford  as  it 
! is,  than  the  Police  Reports  in  the  news- 
I papers  afford  a fair  picture  of  English 
society. 


Children’s  Books. 

It  is  a most  amusing  thing  to  read  the 
descriptions  of  one’s-self  that  sometimes 
appear  in  print,  for  such  portraits  are  fre- 
quently painted  by  those  who  are  least 
acquamted  with  us.  AVho,  for  instance, 
does  not  remember  how  Napoleon  was 
depicted  by  English  caricaturists  in  the 


early  part  of  this  century,  when  he  was 
generally  represented  as  a slim  young 
man,  wearing  an  enormous  cocked  hat  and 
other  articles  en  suite.  But  perhaps  no 
one  has  been  more  misrepresented  than 
our  august  selves  j one  of  our  latest  photo- 
graphs was  in  the  “ Times,”  where  the 
artist  described  Scandinavian  wash-leather 
as  an  article  about  which  we  most  de- 
lighted to  make  research.  And  nearly 
forty  years  before  that  a far  more  witty 
writer  in  the  John  Bull”  declared  that 
Mr.  Urban  was  never  so  happy  as  when 
making  enquiries  into  the  histories  of 
people 

“ Famous  for  nothing  many  years  ago.” 

But  how  different  to  our  real  self ! Could 
these  wi'iters  see  with  what  delight  we 
mix  with  the  young  and  partake  of  their 
sports  and  pleasures,  and  with  what  relish 
we  devour  the  books  written  for  their  de- 
lectation, they  would  change  their  tune. 
Yet  they  ought  to  know  that  we  have  ever 
done  SO;  were  not  we  amongst  the  very 
first  to  welcome  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  ? 
And  have  we  not  also  every  year  opened 
our  pages  to  a notice  of  books  suitable  for 
our  young  friends  ? Why  then  should  so 
musty  dry-as-dusty  a character  have  been 
given  to  so  amiable  a person  as  Mr.  Syl- 
vanus  Urban  ? We  will  therefore  at  once 
say  that  we  have  read  and  re-read  with 
delight.  The  Headlong  Career  and  Woful 
Ending  of  Precocious  Piggy,  by  the  late 
Thomas  Hood,  illustrated  by  his  son  and 
edited  by  his  daughter,  and  issued  by  our 
old  friends  at  the  corner  of  St.  Paul’s 
Churchyard,  that  world-noted  emporium 
for  children’s  books.  In  this  we  first  see 
Piggy  at  his  toilette  surrounded  by  macas- 
sar, kalydor,  and  all  other  modern  appli- 
ances. Having  dressed  himself  in  the 
height  of  dandyism,  he  sets  out  to  see 
the  world,  applying  his  glass  to  his  eye  to 
assist  him  therein.  Some  one  whispered 
“ have  a taste,”  and  he  turns  his  attention 
to  landscape  gardening ; but  this  was  slow 
work  for  a learned  pig,  so  he  takes  to 
driving,  sets  up  a dog-cart,  drives  a tan- 
dem, and  does  something  in  the  hunting 
line.  Smoking  and  drinking  follow  as  a 
matter  of  course,  with  soda  water  and 
headache  in  their  train.  Balls  and  full- 
dress  evening  parties,  together  with  some 
fast  life  at  country  fairs  and  hal  masques, 
prepare  us  for  the  denouement  in  which 
Piggy  finds  his  way  into  pork.  Mrs. 
Broderick  tells  us  that  to  her  father  chil- 
dren were  alway^s  welcome ; in  return, 
children  will  welcome  this  work  of  his. 

The  Boy’s  Oivn  Toy -maker,  by  E.  Lan- 
DELLS,  from  the  same  publishers,  (Griffith 
and  Farran,)  is  practically  illustrated  for 
the  use  of  cliildren ; by  means  of  this  they 
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may  learn  to  make  their  own  kites,  paper 
boxes,  boats  and  masks,  toys  of  all  sorts 
in  cardboard  or  wood,  and  no  end  of  puz- 
zles and  other  amusements  for  the  ensuing' 
winter  evenings.  How  many  hundred  of 
our  young  friends  may  he  delighted  by 
the  receipt  of  this  volume,  now  that  it  can 
be  sent  by  post  for  twopence  or  fourpence, 
n ^ matter  how  far  in  the  country  nor  how 
retired  their  dwellings  may  he. 

The  W ir  Tiger;  or.  The  Adventures  and 
Wondefful  Fortunes  of  a Icoung  Sea  Chief 
and  his  lad  Choio,  (Griffith  and  Farran.) 
This  is  one  of  Mr,  DaltoiTs  stories,  and 
tells  us  all  about  China,  the  habits  and 
customs  of  the  people,  their  religion  and 
their  priests,  their  thieves,  their  warfare, 
their  agriculture,  their  ships  and  their 
towns;  in  fact,  under  the  guise  of  a boy’s 
book  full  of  adventures,  it  is  one  of  the 
best  accounts  we  have  of  the  Celestial 
Empire, 

A similar  character  may  he  given  of  Mr, 
W,  H.  G,  Kingston’s  Fred  Markham  in 
Russia,  (Griffith  and  Farran).  When  all 
the  world  floiked  to  Russia  after  the  war, 
Mr,  Kingston  went  there  also,  intending 
to  give  the  world  the  benefit  of  what  he 
saw  in  a volume  of  travels ; hut  instead  of 
that,  has  given  his  observations  in  an  ac- 
count of  the  adventures  of  cousin  Giles 
and  the  Markhams,  who  travelled  to  the 
land  of  the  Czar,  saw  all  that  could  be 
seen,  and  returned.  On  their  route  they 
met  with  plenty  of  adventures,  and  made 
the  acquaintance  of  a large  number  of 
persons — more  than  Mr,  Kingston  could 
have  told  us  anything  about  in  his  own 
proper  person,  had  he  simply  given  us  his 
own  travels. 

Leaving  China  and  the  frozen  East,  we 
take  up  another  of  Messrs.  Griffith’s  in- 
sGuctive  publications,  and  transport  our- 
selves to  a warmer  climate,  where  “ Our 
Own  Correspondent”  has  not  yet  intruded, 
where  j\Ir.  Alfred  Elwes  tells  us  of  some 
of  the  stirring  Adventures  and  Perils  of 
Paul  Blake  in  the  Islands  of  Corsica  and 
Monte  Christo,  over  which  the  author  has 
recently  travelled,  and  of  the  inhabitants 
and  scenery  of  which  we  are  glad  to  have 
so  good  an  account ; but  apart  from  the 
descriptions,  the  boy’s  adventures  will  be 
a sufficient  recommendation  to  tiie  book 
to  ensure  it  a warm  reception  and  make  it 
a great  favourite. 

Martin  Rattler;  or,  A Boy's  Adven- 
tures in  the  Forests  of  Brazil,  by  Robert 
jM.  Rallaxtyne,  published  by  Nelsons, 
EdinhTirgh,  is  a work  of  a similar  class. 
iMartin  ge's  to  sea,  and  in  due  time  the  ship 
in  which  he  sails  is  pursued  by  a pirate,  and 
he  finds  himself  in  company  with  an  amus- 
ing Irishman  on  the  wild  coast  of  Brazil ; 


the  civilized  parts  are  at  length  reached 
and  all  ends  well.  Brazil  is  a part  of  the 
world  we  should  like  to  know  something 
more  about  than  we  do  at  present,  and 
Mr,  Ballantyne’s  work  has  rather  whetted 
than  allayed  our  appetite. 

The  Three  Cripples,  and  the  Ttco  Fire- 
sides, are  two  of  the  most  recent  works 
pnhlislied  by  the  Christian  Knowledge  So- 
ciety. The  first  cripple  was  a little  or- 
phan, who  received  a severe  injury  from  a 
drunken  brother,  but  was  eventually  cured, 
became  a surgeon,  and  in  the  course  of  his 
practice  had  to  take  off  liis  drinking  bro- 
ther’s leg.  A sister  in  the  meantime  was 
driven  away  from  home  by  the  drunkard’s 
cruelty,  and  was  relieved  by  a charitable 
coal-heaver,  whose  crippled  son  figures  in 
the  story.  From  the  same  Society  we 
have  also  received  a thin  quarto  volume 
full  of  pictures,  intituled  Illustrations  of 
the  Useful  Arts  and  Manufactures,  by 
Charles  Tomlixsox,  wffiich  will  he  found 
an  exceedingly  useful  volumefor  the  nursery 
or  for  schools.  The  cotton,  leather,  flax, 
woollen,  silk,  metal,  and  other  manufac- 
tures, are  aU  explained  in  a very  luminous 
manner. 

The  Triumphs  of  Steam,  (Griffith  and 
Farran,)  contains  a useful  series  of  bio- 
graphical notices  of  Watt,  Arkwright,  and 
Stephenson,  and  their  works,  with  several 
pleasing  illustrations  by  John  Gilbert.  The 
sketch  of  George  Stephenson  is  exceedingly 
w^ell  drawn,  and  altogether  the  work  is  one 
that  will  do  good  service  to  any  youth  into 
whose  hands  it  may  fall. 

Light  from  the  Path  of  Life,  from  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  Small  4to.  (Griffith  and 
Farran.) — This  pretty  little  gift -book  is 
illuminated  somewhat  in  the  missal  style. 
Every  page  consists  of  a number  of  pas- 
sages of  Scripture,  and  is  surrounded  by  a 
border  rich  in  colours  and  gold.  Some  of 
these  borders  are  very  chaste,  and  equal  to 
anything  that  we  have  seen,  hut  in  the 
page  headed  “ Holiness”  and  one  or  two 
others,  we  think  the  arrangement  of  colours 
is  hardly  so  judicious  as  might  have  been 
expected  from  Mr.  Stanesly’s  previous 
wmrk,  “ The  Bridal  Souvenir.” 

One  of  the  best  still  remains  to  he 
mentioned,  Mr.  Brough’s  Fairy  Tales  of 
Science,  in  which  we  have  an  excellent 
epitome  of  geological  and  other  studies, 
wi’itten  in  a most  attractive  sGde,  and 
rendei*ed  still  more  attractive  by  the 
humorous  illustrations  of  Mr,  Bennett, 
which  blend  so  harmoniously  with  the 
sterner  parts  of  the  subject.  Thus  we 
have  the  “Age  of  Monsters,”  who  are 
busy  writing  their  own  history  in  stone, 
“The  Mermaid’s  Home,”  which  tells  of 
the  winders  of  the  deep,  and  “ Water  Be- 
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witched,”  which  relates  the  marvels  of 
steam.  Altogether  the  volume  is  one  of 
the  most  original,  and  also  one  of  the  most 
usefid  little  volumes  of  the  season. 

Curiosities  of  Science,  Past  and  Present. 
A PooJc  for  Old  and  Young.  By  John 
Times,  F.S.  A.  (Kent  and  Co.) — Mr.  Timbs 
is  one  of  those  fortunate  men  who  has  at 
his  fingers’  tips  no  end  of  “ things  not 
generally  known,”  and  out  of  his  store  has 
brought  this  volume  of  scientific  curiosities. 
Many  of  these  will  be  new  even  to  some  of 
our  scientific  readers,  and  amongst  other 
things  we  find  some  intelligence  of  our  old 
friend  the  Brithh  Lion,  the  original  genuine 
article.  The  extract  will  give  a good  idea  of 
the  book : — 

“Professor  Owen  has  thus  forcibly  illus- 
trated the  carnivorous  animals  which  preyed 
upon  and  restrained  the  undue  multiplication 
of  the  vegetable  feeders.  First,  we  have  the 
bear  family,  which  is  now  represented  in  this 
country  only  by  the  badger.  We  were  once 
blest,  however,  with  many  bears.  One  spe- 
cies seems  to  have  been  identical  with  the 
existing  brown  bear  of  the  European  Conti- 
nent. Far  largei-  and  more  formidable  was  the 
gigantic  cave- bear  (girsus  speleus),  which  sur- 
passed in  size  his  grizly  brother  of  North 
America.  The  skull  of  the  cave-bear  differs 
very  much  in  shape  from  that  of  its  small 
brown  relative  just  alluded  to  ; the  forehead 
in  particular  is  much  higher, — to  be  ac- 
counted for  by  an  arrangement  of  air-cells 
similar  to  those  which  we  have  remarked  in 
the  elephant.  The  cave-bear  has  left  its  re- 
mains in  vast  abundance  in  Germany.  In 
our  own  caves  the  bones  of  hysenas  are  found 
in  great  quantities.  The  marks  which  the 
teeth  of  the  hyaena  make  upon  the  bones 
which  it  gnaws  are  quite  unmistakeable. 
Our  English  hysenas  had  the  most  tmdis- 
criminating  appetite,  preying  upon  every 
creature,  their  own  species  amongst  others. 
Wolves,  not  distinguishable  from  those  which 
now  exist  in  France  and  Germany,  seem  to 
have  kept  company  with  the  hysenas,  and 
the  fells  spelea,  a species  of  lion,  but  larger 
than  any  which  now  exists,  ruled  over  all 
weaker  brutes.  Here,  says  Professor  Owen, 
we  have  the  original  British  Lion.  A species 
of  the  machairodus  has  left  its  remains  at 
Kent’s-hole,  near  Torquay.  In  England  we 
had  also  the  beaver,  which  still  lingers  on 
the  Danube  and  the  Ehone,  and  a larger 
species,  which  has  been  called  trogonttierium 
(gnawing  beast),  and  a gigantic  mole.” 

Perhaps  the  best  commendation  we 
can  give  Mr.  Timbs’  new  volume  is  to  say 
that  it  is  a worthy  companion  to  his  pre- 
ceding one. 

Sunday  Evenings  with  Sophia  : a Book 
for  Chirls.  By  Leonoka  G.  Bell.  (Griffith 
and  Farran.) — Sophia  was  the  eldest  girl 
at  a boarding-school  in  Surrey,  and  being 
an  orphan,  had  been  there  nearly  all  her 
life.  She  was  a great  favourite  with  the 
younger  ones,  and  a Sunday  evening  with 


her  w'as  considered  a great  treat.  It  was 
spent  in  a very  profitable  manner,  in  con- 
versing about  religious  subjects.  Bishop 
Ken’s  Hymns,  illustrated  by  reference  to 
George  Herbert  and  “ '1  he  Christian  Year,” 
and  other  religious  subjects  treated  in  the 
same  manner,  so  that  the  evening  was 
considered  the  pleasantest  of  the  seven. 
For  the  benefit  of  others,  some  of  these 
conversations  have  been  noted  down,  and 
other  schools  or  families  can  imitate  the 
good  example  set  by  Sophia  and  her  young 
friends. 

Rosa’s  Summer  Wanderings,  reprinted 
ivith  additions  from  the  “ Churchman’ s 
Companion.”  (Masters  and  Co.) — On  a hot 
Monday  in  July,  1850,  Miss  Rosa  com- 
menced her  tour,  accompanied  by  some  re- 
lations. The  horse,  named  “ Elephant,”  ap- 
pears to  have  jogged  on  at  his  own  rate, 
and  this  gave  our  authoress  the  means  of 
viewing  the  country  and  suiting  her  own 
convenience  as  to  stoppages.  Rockingham 
was  the  fii-st ; thence,  proceeding  through 
Uppingham,  Oakham,  Melton  Mowbray, 
and  Nottingham,  th'-y  got  to  merry  Sher- 
wood, and  across  Yorkshire  to  Harrogate. 
The  company  and  the  springs  are  described, 
hut  York  comes  in  for  a longer  acct)unt  in 
common  with  the  Yorkshire  Abbeys,  but 
the  greatest  space  is  occupied  with  a de- 
scription of  the  lake  countries,  and  some 
of  the  lakers,  Southey,  Wordsworth,  and 
others.  And  some  notice  is  also  taken  of 
various  places  in  Cumberland.  Altogether 
the  tour  is  a very  pleasant  one,  and  we 
recommend  the  book  to  any  one  who  is 
des  rous  of  enjoying  a summer  tour  in  his 
own  country  in  preference  to  going  abroad  : 
at  least  as  much  pleasure  and  as  much 
health  may  be  gained,  and  perhaps  not  a 
less  amount  of  knowledge. 


Kongegravene  i Ringsted  Kirke,  aal)~ 
nede,  istandsatte  og  dcekkede  med  nye 
Mindestene  ved  Homs  Maiestcet  Kong 
Frederik  den  Syvende.  (Kiobenhavn : 
1858.) 

The  Royal  Graves  in  Ringsted  Church, 
Opened,  Restored,  and,  Covered  with  new 
Gravestones  by  His  Majesty  King  Ere- 
derick  the  Seventh.  (Cheapinghaven, 
1858.)  Large  folio,  pp.  iv.  and  76,  with  16 
copperpLite  engravings,  1 large  coloured 
lithographic  facsimile,  and  9 chemitypes 
and  woodcuts. 

One  of  the  fine-t  monuments  of  middle- 
age  ecclesiastical  architecture  in  Denmark 
is  the  old  Benedictine  cloister-church  of 
Ringsted,  in  Sealaiid,  now  the  parish 
church  of  Ringsted  town,  well  known  to 
many  of  our  readers  as  being  at  an  easy 
distance  by  railway  from  the  Danish  ca- 
pital, Cheapinghaven.  In  spite  of  fire  and 
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swovd,  ai:id  modernizations  and  barbarisinSj 
it  is  still  a venerable  pile,  and  offers  note- 
worthy details  to  the  critic.  Of  late  con- 
sidei  able  improvements  have  been  effected, 
but  much  remains  to  be  done  before  its 
restoration  can  be  pronounced  even  toler- 
ably complete.  The  original  church  was 
probably  finished  about  1081-82,  and  was 
dedicated  first  to  the  Holy  Virgin,  aiter- 
wards  to  St.  Bendt,  and  at  a later  jjeriod 
also  to  St.  Knud,  (Duke  Cnut  Lavard, 
murdered  in  Haraldsted  Forest  the  7 th  of 
JcUiuary,  1131,)  whose  remains  were  de- 
posited within  its  walls,  and  whose  canon- 
ization and  reputed  miracles  so  long  pro- 
cured it  fame  and  wealth.  Of  the  earlier 
building  but  few  memorials  remain,  the 
present  temple  dating  mostly  from  the 
twelfth  and  following  centuries. 

But  what  has  most  contributed  to  the 
preservation,  and  celebrity,  and  partial 
restoration  of  Ringsted  Church  is  the  fact 
that  it  was  a kind  of  Danish  royal  Pan- 
theon dui’ing  the  middle  age.  The  Danish 
sovereigns  were  naturally  anxious  to  share 
in  the  halo  of  sanctity  which  enveloped 
St.  Cnut;  and  what  Trondlijem  and  St. 
Olaf  were  to  the  Norwegian  dynasty,  Ring- 
sted and  St.  Cnut  were  to  that  of  Denmark. 
Accordingly,  in  the  twelfth,  thh’teenth, 
and  fourteenth  centuries  nearly  a score  of 
Danish  kings,  queens,  and  royal  children 
found  here  their  last  resting-place,  includ- 
ing those  ever -famous  heroes,  Waldemar 
the  Great  (tll82),  Waldemar  the  Vic- 
torious (t  1241),  and  his  queen,  the  lovely 
and  the  good  Dagmar  (+1202).  And  this 
was  in  addition  to  a host  of  other  per- 
sonages, royal,  or  secular,  or  ecclesiastical, 
Danish  and  Swedish,  who  crowded  the 
narrow  aisle  of  the  Benedictine  grave- 
house.  No  wonder,  then,  that  this  build- 
ing has  always  been  regarded  with  a cer- 
tain degree  of  national  pride,  the  only 
motive,  in  fact,  which  saved  it  from  entire 
destiuiction  in  the  era  of  the  Reformation, 
when  brutal  and  hungry  kings  and  nobles 
plundered  the  Church  pell-mell,  and  de- 
stroyed so  much  of  the  civilization  and 
splendour  left  them  by  their  ancestors. 

In  the  last  century  the  work  of  destruc- 
tion and  desecration  had  reached  its  height. 
Even  the  very  situation  of  several  of  these 
royal  graves  was  become  doubtful,  the 
modern  grave-stones  themselves  being 
mostly  halt-ruined  and  laid  down  in  wrong 
places.  A parish  resolution  to  re-lay  the 
rioor  was  therefore  taken  advantage  of  by 
the  curator  of  the  national  monuments, 
the  well-known  Professor,  J.  J.  A.  Wor- 
saao,  to  take  s^eps  for  some  restoration. 
The  Danish  Parliament  granted  the  neces- 
sary funds,  his  Majesty  King  Frederick 
shewed  great  interest  in  the  work,  which 
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he  honoured  by  his  presence  and  encou- 
ragement, and  on  the  4th  to  the  6rh  of 
September,  1855,  the  task  of  opening,  and 
examining,  and  identifying  was  accom- 
plished. The  whole  was  entrusted  to 
Professor  Worsaie,  Professor  (of  Anatomy) 
Ibsen,  the  Archivan  Herbst,  the  Archive- 
Secretary  Strunk,  architect  Kornerup,  the 
artist,  H.  Hansen,  and  others.  After  every- 
thing had  been  carefully  gone  through,  the 
graves  w ere  carefully  restored  and  closed, 
and  new  grave- stones  of  granite,  with 
simple  Latin  inscriptions,  placed  over 
each. 

Of  conrse  such  an  examination  of  his- 
torical graves  in  chronological  order  has 
not  been  without  most  valuable  results. 
We  win  only  point  ont  a few.  First,  the 
absence  of  ontward  ornament,  probably  a 
frnit  of  humility  and  entombment  in  a 
cloister- church;  next,  the  ancient  method 
of  burial  in  a leathern  shi’oud,  afterwards 
succeeded  by  a leaden  coffin  ; and  thirdly, 
how  here,  as  elsewhere,  as  church-space 
became  valuable,  the  olden  sarcophagus, 
which  to.  k up  so  much  room  on  the 
church-floor,  was  followed  by  the  sepul- 
chral brass. 

We  would  also  dwell  on  the  remarkable 
leaden  tablet,  inscribed  on  both  sides, 
found  at  the  head  of  King  Waldemar  the 
Great.  Similar  memorials  have,  indeed, 
been  found  in  other  tombs,  but  anything 
so  historical  and  so  proudly  worded  has 
never  before  been  discovered.  It  was  7 
to  8 inches  square,  and  bore  on  the  ob- 
verse 

t HIC  . lACET  . DAirOET]Vr  . EEX  . WAX 
DEMAETS  . PEIMTS  . SAXCTI  KAXTTI  . El 
UTS  . SCIA.YOETM  . POTEXS  . EXPYGXATOE  . 
PATBIE  . OPPEESSE  . EGEEGIYS  . UBEEA- 
TOE 

PACIS  . EEPAEATOE  . ET  . COXSEEYATOE  . 
HIC  . EYGIAXOS  . FEUCITEE  . EXPYGXA- 
YIT  . 

ET  . AD  . FIDEil  . CHEISTI  . ECSDEM  . PEI- 
MYS  . DESTEYC 

TIS  . TDOLIS  . COXYEETIT  . ITYEYII  . QYO- 
QYE  . AD  TOCIYS 

EEGXI  . PEESIDIYiT  . QYI  . YYLGO  . DAXE- 
VYEECH 

DICITYE  . EX  . EATEEIBYS  . COCTIS  . PEI- 
MYS  COXSTEYXIT  . 

ET  . CASTEEL YM  . IX  SPEOGA  . EDIEICAYIT  . 
OBIIT  . AYTE3I  . AXXO  . DOHIXICE  . IX- 
CAEXACIOXIS  . 

il'’  . C"  . LXXX°  . 11“  . EEGXI  . SYI  . XX“  . 
Yl°  . 

1111“  . IDYS  . HAII  . 

The  references  to  the  restoration  of  the 
great  Danish  rampart,  Danework  (Dane- 
virk),  by  walls  of  burned  bricks,  and  of 
the  castle  built  at  Sprogo,  probably  against 
the  heathen  pirates,  are  most  valuable. 
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On  the  reverse  is  the  same  inscription, 
but  in  a much  shorter  form. 

Another  notable  point  is  the  splendid 
monumental  brass  in  memory  of  King 
Eric  Menved,  and  of  his  queen,  Ingeborg, 
who  both  died  in  1319,  the  brass  appa- 
rently only  a year  or  two  later  in  date. 
It  is  about  Danish  ells  (of  2 English 
feet)  long,  and  2|  broad,  and  represents, 
in  nearly  life  size,  the  full-length  figures 
of  the  King  and  Queen,  with  an  abun- 
dance of  tabernacle- work,  diaper- work, 
rosette-work,  saints  and  apostles,  the  boar- 
hunt  and  other  hunting  scenes,  &c.,  all  of 
the  richest  description.  One  face  is  new 
gone;  the  other  is  of  alabaster.  Whe- 
ther it  was  so  originally  is  not  known. 
Tradition  says  that  these  faces  w^ere  once 
of  silver.  The  inscriptions  are  in  Latin. 
Everything  shews  tliat  this  noble  sepul- 
chral memorial  was  Flemish  work,  and  of 
the  finest  kind,  designed  and  cut  by  true 
artists.  A most  exact  and  delicate  copy 
is  given  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  An- 
other, inferior  and  incorrect,  but  which 
gives  a good  general  idea  of  the  whole, 
will  be  found  in  AntiqvarisTce  Annaler, 
Kjobenhavn,  1820,  vol.  iii.  plate  1,  with 
a paper  on  the  subject  (pp.  1 — 18)  by 
Professor  Werlauff. 

Civilisation  and  the  fine  arts  are  always 
slowly  advancing  from  the  West  and  South 
to  the  North  and  East.  So  also  with  re- 
gard to  sepulchral  brasses ; as  far  as  is 
known,  Denmark  has  had  five,  Sweden  one, 
Finland  one,  Norway  none.  As  this  is  a 
most  interesting  subject,  Ave  will  go  into 
details.  We  have  already  mentioned  King 
Eric  and  Queen  Ingeborg’s  brass  of  1319. 
A second  Danish  metal  slab  Avas  that  in 
Ribe,  to  the  memory  of  King  Christo- 
pher I.,  who  died  in  1259  : this  has  long 
since  perished,  and  no  drawing  exists.  A 
third,  also  in  Ribe  Cathedral,  Avas  in  re- 
membrance of  the  Burgomaster,  Andreas 
Bondesen  (f  1360),  and  his  wife  (f  1363). 
This  has  also  disappeared,  but  an  engrav- 
ing is  found  in  Suhui’s  DanmarJcs  His- 
torie,  vol.  xiii.  p.  516.  A fourth,  in  the 
same  cathedral,  over  Waldemar  Atter- 
dag’s  Marsk  (Grand-Marshal),  Johannes 
de  Limbek,  who  deceased  at  the  close  of 
the  fourteenth  century.  Some  miserable 
officials  sold  it  to  Viborg,  where,  in  1588, 
it  served  as  the  outer  covering  of  a door, 
but  Avas  destroyed  at  the  conflagration  of 
the  church.  No  copy  is  known.  A fifth 
Avas  onre  in  Roeskilde  Cathedral,  but  was 
sold  off  as  old  brass  in  1806.  Fortunately 
Ave  have  a draAving  in  the  Abildganrd  col- 
lection deposited  in  the  archives  of  the 
Museum  of  Northern  Antiquities. 

The  one  brass  possessed  by  Sweden  is 
to  the  memory  of  Fru  Rau.borg,  of  Wiik 


(t  1327).  It  is  in  Akers  Church,  Upland. 
An  engraving  will  be  found  in  Kugler’s 
Kleine  Schriften,  vol.  ii.  p.  632. 

The  solitary  Finnish  brass  was  executed 
in  1429,  at  the  expense  of  Bishop  Magnus 
Olai  Tavast,  in  remembrance  of  Bishop 
Henry,  the  apostle  of  Finland,  and  whdoiu 
lord  of  the  see  of  Upsala.  It  is  in  Nousi 
Church,  in  Finland.  A good  engraving 
may  be  seen  in  Peringskio'.d’s  valuable 
Moiiumenta  UlleraJcerensia,  tblio,  Stock- 
holm, 1719,  p.  128. 

The  text  of  this  beautiful  Ringsted 
pantheon  consists  of  two  parts.  The  first 
forty -eight  pages  are  by  Professor  Wor- 
saae,  and  are  entitled,  “ Ringsted  Church 
as  the  Burial-place  of  the  old  Danish 
Dynasty.”  It  discusses  the  history  of  the 
town  and  its  monastery,  St.  Cnut  La- 
vard  and  his  family,  his  canonization  and 
miracles,  the  rebuildings  of  the  cloister- 
church,  the  royal  personages  buried  there, 
the  disasters  of  the  Reformation,  and  the 
present  appearance  of  the  building. 

The  second  part  is  by  Herr  C.  F.  Herbst, 
and  contains  a detailed  description  of  the 
opening  of  the  graves,  and  the  steps  taken 
by  the  scientific  men  then  present. 

Both  these  papers  are  full  of  informa- 
tion, and  we  recommend  them  to  the  es- 
pecial attention  of  our  readers. 

The  illustrations  are  very  beautiful. 
They  consist  of  the  exterior,  interior, 
ground-plans,  architectural  details,  &c.,  of 
the  church,  plans  of  the  royal  graves,  fac- 
similes of  the  two  inscriptions  on  the 
leaden  tablet,  the  graves  as  seen  when 
first  opened,  the  skulls  of  Queens  Sophia 
and  Beirgjerd,  fragments  of  stuff  anc 
metal  found  in  the  graves,  other  monu- 
ments and  inscriptions,  and  a number  o 
seals,  arms,  and  other  curiosities.  Tht 
magnificent  copy  of  the  brass  has  beei 
already  mentioned.  One  of  the  fines 
things  in  this  department  is  the  splendic 
facsimile,  printe  l in  colours,  of  the  grea 
vellum  document  which  has  for  some  cen 
turies  been  hanging  in  the  church,  appa- 
rently written  at  the  close  of  the  fifteeutb 
century,  but  a copy  of  a very  much  older 
original.  It  contains  a long  list  of  the 
royal  personages  interred  in  the  church, 
and  of  the  relative  position  of  their  graves, 
and  was  of  great  use  in  directing  the  ex- 
cavations. This  curious  document  is  now 
preserved  between  glass-plates  in  a strong 
frame. 

We  need  add  no  more  to  attract  the 
notice  of  our  antiquaries  to  this  book, 
Avhich  is  a magnificent  specimen  of  typo- 
graphy, in  every  way  elaborately  got  up, 
published  at  the  expense  of  the  i'anish 
Government,  and  distributed  to  the  ge- 
neral public  at  a very  small  price  (abou! 
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lls.  sterling).  Copies  have  been  forwarded 
to  Messrs.  Williams  and  Xorgate,  in  Lou« 
don,  and  some  other  European  houses. 

The  ecclesiasticMl  antiquities  of  Scandi- 
navia are  daily  attracting  greater  atten- 
tion; and  they  deserve  it.  Some  of  the 
churches  and  c:ithedrals  of  North  and 
South  Jutland,  of  Sealand  and  other  parts 
ot  Denmark,  of  the  island  of  Gotland, — that 
rich  mine  of  splendid  medieval  sculpture 
and  painted  glass,  as  yet  almost  unknown 
to  Englishmen,  of  various  parts  of  Sweden, 
from  Lund  to  Upsala,  of  Finland  and  of 
Norway,  are  invaluable  to  the  ecclesiolo- 
gical  student.  A Bi  itish  archsoologist,  or 
artist,  will  everywhere  find  a hearty  wel- 
come. 

While  on  the  subject  we  may  as  well 
add,  that  a splendidly  illustrated  work  in 
large  folio,  by  Professor  P.  A.  Munch,  on 
the  antiquities  of  that  noble  cathedral, 
Trondlijem,  is  in  the  press.  It  is  pub- 
lished at  the  expense  of  the  Norwegian 
people.  The  Storthins:  granted  funds  for 
the  purpose  with  enthusiasm.  May  the 
number  of  these  careful  monographs  daily 
increase.  There  is  room  and  verge  enough, 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  S. 


Fragmentary  Femains,  Literary  and 
Scientific,  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  Bart., 
late  President  of  the  Royal  Society,  Sfc. ; 
with  a Sketch  of  his  Life,  and  Selections 
from  his  Correspond.ence.  ' Edited  by  his 
brother,  John  Davy,  M.D.,  F.E.S.  (London: 
Churchill.) — This  publication  is  rather  late 
in  the  day  ; Davy  died  in  1829,  a memoir 
prepared  by  Dr.  Paris  appeared  in  1831, 
a second  by  the  editor  of  this  volume 
in  1836,  and  a third  prefixed  to  Davy’s 
Works  in  1839.  The  present  work  adds 
scarcely  anything  to  the  knowledge  we 
already  had  of  Sir  Humphry’s  scientific 
career,  while  the  poetical  effusions  now 
printed  had,  in  our  opinion,  better  have 
been  confined  to  the  few  pei'sons  in  whose 
hands  they  were : Sir  Humphry  was  no 
poet,  but,  like  many  others,  had  a knack  of 
neatly  stringing  words  together,  and  if 
alive,  would  no  doubt  be  the  last  person 
to  make  them  public.  There  is  also  no- 
thing fresh  in  the  correspondence  to  call  for 
the  appearance  of  the  volume.  The  only 
matter  that  Dr.  Davy  could  have  investi- 
gated, the  safety-lamp,  and  the  ti'uth  of 
Stephenson’s  counter  claim  to  the  in- 
vention, he  has  scarcely  noticed. 


Cur  Dens  Homo,  or  why  God  teas  made 
J\Ian.  By  St.  Anselm,  sometime  Arch- 
bisliop  of  Canterlmrv.  Translated  by  a Ckr- 
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gyman.  (Oxford,  J.  H.  & J.  Paekee.) — ■ 
The  history  of  England  has  yet  to  be 
written  which  shall  give  us  a true  history 
of  her  ecclesiastics  from  the  ninth  to  the 
fourteenth  centuries ; a writer  who  will 
give  us  an  impartial  history  of  those  times, 
and  the  men  to  whose  activity  so  much  is 
owing  both  of  that  which  is  good  and  of 
that  w’hich  is  bad,  will  deserve  no  small 
praise.  Unfortunately  for  the  cause  of 
truth,  so  many  of  our  historical  writers  have 
been  afflicted  with  an  amount  of  religious 
ardour,  that  with  all  their  endeavours 
they  have  been  unduly  biassed  by  their 
predilections,  and  the  truth  yet  remains 
to  be  told.  It  is  an  undoubted  fact  that 
many  of  our  nineteenth-century  liberties 
are  clue  to  the  Norman  prelates,  who  were 
bold  enough  to  question  the  king’s  autho- 
rity; but  how  small  has  our  gratitude 
been ! I'hese  remarks  have  been  called 
forth  by  a perusal  of  the  preface  to  a 
translation  of  St.  Anselm’s  Cur  Dens 
Homo,  a little  treat’se  displaying  a large 
amount  of  critical  learning  and  acumen  on 
the  reason  why  “ God  was  made  Man,” 
which  reason  is  summed  up  in  the  text, 
“ That  He  might  be  Just,  and  the  Justifier 
of  him  which  believeth  in  Jesus.”  The 
wmrk  gives  us  a high  opinion  of  the  author, 
who  was  regarded  as  the  first  of  the  school- 
men, and  makes  us  wdsh  to  see  his  life  and 
character  fully  developed. 


Plain  Sermons  preached  to  a Country 
Congregation.  By  the  late  Eev.  J.  J. 
Bluict,  B.D.  Second  Series,  post  8vo. 
(John  Murray,)— The  perusal  of  these  ser- 
mons gives  us  a very  high  opinion  of  Pro- 
fessor Blunt  in  the  character  of  a parish 
priest.  Leaving  the  University  behind 
him,  he  carried  the  same  habit  of  careful 
earnest  thought  with  him  into  the  study, 
and,  in  preparing  these  compositio'  s, 
thought  only  of  his  people  and  their 
benefit.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  kind 
of  illustration  that  would  be  familiar  to 
them,  and  that  mode  of  enforcing  his  argu- 
ments which  a knowledge  of  the  class  he 
addressed  wmuld  suggest.  To  a young 
clergyman  these  discourses  will  be  pecu- 
liarly valuable,  for  they  exhibit  the  minis- 
ter of  the  Gospel  in  his  proper  character 
earnestly  at  work  in  his  ])i’oper  avocation. 
What  is  most  striking  about  the  sermons 
as  compositions,  is  the  large  amount  of 
Scripture  incorporated  in  them, — just  the 
proper  text  in  the  right  place, — and  the 
difficulty  we  have  in  learning  from  them 
whether  the  Professor  belonged  to  the 
IjOw  Church  party  or  the  High.  With 
the  dry  he  mo'^t  assuredly  had  no  connec- 
tion whatever. 
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The  Inscription  on  the  Cross,  as  re- 
corded hy  thefoiir  ^Evangelists : A Sermon 
preached  before  the  University  of  Oxford, 
By  the  Kev.  C.  Adams.  (Oxford : J.  H. 
and  J.  Parker.) — In  the  present  day,  when 
sermons  generally  contain  so  little,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  meet  with  one  like  Mi-.  Coker 
Ai'ams's,  which  contains  so  ninch  thought 
and  so  satisfactorily  explains  a difficulty 
of  Holy  Writ,  The  inscription  on  the  cross 
is  given  in  different  words  by  all  the  four 
Evangelists.  Mr.  Adams  considers  that 
this  was  in  two  parts,  and  that  the  fullest, 
as  given  hy  St.  John,  is  complete;  divid. 
ing  this  into  two  parts  it  would  read : — 

“ Jesus  of  Nazai’pfh. 

[ “ The  King  of  the  Jews.” 

“ This  is  the  King  of  the  Jews.”  St.  Matt. 

“ The  King  of  the  Jews.”  St.  Mark. 

“ This  is  the  King  of  the  Jews.”  St.  Luke. 

Thus  the  difference  is  trifling,  but  Mr. 
Adams  thinks  that  underneath  the  name 
the  inscription  might  and  perhaps  should 
be  I’endered, — 

“ The  King  of  the  Jews  this  !” 
and  consequently  it  was  intended  as  an 
additional  mark  of  scorn  by  the  Homan 
governor,  Pilate. 

Of  other  single  sermons  we  have  re- 
ceived Mr.  James  Bandinel’s  Remember ! 
(Parkers),  in  which  the  claims  of  the  first 
day  of  the  week  as  the  Christian  Sabbath 
are  enforced  with  considerable  ability ; The 
Silent  Rrogress  of  the  Worh  of  God,  by 
Mr.  Haedwick  Shuts,  preached  at  the 
Bishop  of  Oxford’s  Ordination;  and  two 


sermons  by  Mr.  R.  W.  B.  Maesh,  at  Plais- 
tow.  Every  Parish  a Family  of  Christ, 


The  diorese  of  Oxford  is  painfully  agi- 
tated just  now  by  a violent  ultra-Pi’otes- 
tant  movement,  caused  by  some  very  ques- 
tion able  proceedings  on  the  part  of  a young 
curate,  who,  with  the  best  possible  motives, 
put  some  very  injudicious  questions  to  a 
woman  of  bad  character ; and  a number  of 
pamphlets  have  been  published.  One  of 
these,  by  the  Rev.  Edward  Payne,  ad- 
dressed to  the  laity  of  the  deanery  of 
Dt'ddingt  on,  (Parkers,)  is  so  moderate  in 
its  tone,  and  withal  so  sensible,  that  we 
shall  be  glad  to  hear  of  its  having  had  a 
large  circulation.  One  fact  incidentally 
mentioned  shews  that  our  country  clergy 
are  a working  body : Mr.  Payne  invites 
any  one  wdio  doubts  his  orthodoxy  to  look 
through  his  MS.  sermons,  about  nine  hun- 
di  ed,  the  whole  of  them  preached  during 
the  twenty  years  he  has  been  in  the  diocese; 
and  Mr.  Payne  is  only  one  out  of  many 
thousands  of  the  country  clergy  who  would 
never  have  been  heard  of  but  for  some 
commotion  such  as  this.  Another  subject 
connected  with  this  diocese  is  Ciiddesdon 
College,  where  earnestness  and  piety  have 
given  rise  to  the  charge  of  popery ; rebut- 
ting this  we  have  CndAesdon  College,  by 
one  who  knows  It,  ( Parkers,)  in  which  the 
students’  dail}^  life  while  at  college  is 
stated,  and  the  charge  of  Roman  teaching 
shewn  to  be  groundless. 


fflontlily  Untcnisenrcr, 

AND 

HISTORICAL  REVIEW  OF 
Foreign  News,  Domestic  Occurrences,  and  Notes  of  the  Month. 


Nov.  6. 

Japan. — Several  most  interesting  letters 
have  arrived  this  week  from  Jeddo,  the 
capital  of  Japan,  with  full  accounts  of  the 
proceedings  of  Lord  Elgin,  the  negotia- 
tions, and  the  treaty  between  this  coun- 
try and  Japan. 

It  was  on  the  3rd  August  that  the  small 
squadron,  consisting  of  the  “ Eurious,” 
“ Retribution,”  and  gun-boat  “ Lee,”  with 
the  steam-yacht  “ Emperor,”  entered  the 
port  of  Nagasaki,  and  the  next  day  Admi- 
ral Seymour,  with  the  “ Calcutta”  and 
“ Inflexible,”  joined  the  squadi’on. 

Gekt.  Mag.  Yol.  CCYl. 


“ Nothing  can  exceed  in  picturesque 
beauty  the  Bay  of  Nagasaki  and  the  situa- 
tion of  the  city  at  its  extremity;  swelling 
hills  covered  with  the  most  luxuriant  ver- 
dure rise  from  the  water’s  edge.  The  steep 
thatched  roofs  of  snug  cottages  peep  from 
out  the  dense  foliage  amid  wfliich  they  are 
nestled;  white  temples,  perched  upon  over- 
hanging points,  contrast  brilliantly  with 
their  dark  green  setting.  In  some  places, 
precipitous  walls  of  rock  are  mirrored  in 
the  azure  blue  of  the  water  at  their  base ; 
in  o Jiers,  drooping  branches  kiss  its  calm 
surface.  Green  batteries  guard  projecting 
points,  and  rock-cut  steps  ascend  the  steep 
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hill-sides,  clothed  with  heavy  forest  or  ter- 
raced with  rice-fields.  Boats  of  quaint  con- 
struction, with  sharp-pointed  prows  and 
broad  sterns,  above  which  fiutter  two  black 
and  white  flags, — the  imperial  colours, — 
glance  across  the  harbour,  propelled  by 
stalwart  naked  figures,  who  scull  to  the 
tune  of  a measured  chant.  The  fore  part 
of  the  boat  is  covered  by  a roof,  and  con- 
tains a posse  of  two-sworded  officials,  who 
incontinently  board  each  ship  as  it  an- 
chors, speak  very  fair  Dutch,  are  extreme- 
ly inquisitive,  but  very  gentlemanlike  and 
goodnatured,  and  who,  after  official  curi- 
osity has  been  satisfied,  proceed  to  make 
their  reports,  and  return,  in  all  proba- 
bility, to  circumnavigate  the  ship  as  a 
guard-boat  during  the  rest  of  its  sta>  in 
the  harbour.  A Dutch  merchant-ship  and 
a Japanese  man-of-war  screw  steamer  were 
the  only  vessels  in  harboiir  when  we  ar- 
rived and  anchored  about  half-a-mile  from 
the  shore.  The  city  of  Nagasaki  covers  a 
plain  at  the  end  of  the  harbour,  hut  it  has 
outgrown  its  area,  and  the  houses  cluster 
up  the  spurs  of  the  hills  that  sink  into  it, 
and  the  streets  are  in  places  so  steep  as  to 
render  steps  necessary.  Formerly  foreign- 
ers were  not  allowed  to  enter  the  town, 
and  the  Dutch  were  only  permitted  to 
leave  their  pi'ison  of  Decima  under  a 
strong  escort  of  officials,  and  v hen  per- 
mission had  been  formally  asked  and  ob- 
tained. Now,  the  barriers  had  been  so 
far  broken  dowm  that  we  explored  at  plea- 
sure the  shops  and  streets  of  the  town — ■ 
not,  as  in  China,  an  offensive  and  disgust- 
ing operation,  hut  a charming  and  agree- 
able amusement.  The  streets  are  broad, 
clean,  and  free  from  foul  odours ; the  peo- 
ple civil  and  courteous,  and  if  the  shops  in 
the  town  do  not  afford  many  interesting 
objects  of  speculation,  the  bazaars,  which 
are  stocked  with  lacquer,  china,  &c.,  for 
the  express  benefit  of  foreigners,  are  so 
tempting  that  few  can  leave  them  with- 
out experiencing  a considerable  drain 
upon  their  resources.” 

At  Nagasaki  it  became  necessary  to  de- 
termine whether  the  steam  yachr-  should 
be  presented  there  or  at  Jeddo.  Happily 
Lord  Elgin  resolved  to  carry  her  to  the 
latter  port,  and  parting  company  with  the 
Admiral,  he  proceeded  with  his  squadron 
first  to  Simoda. 

“ It  was  not  until  the  morning  of  the 
10th  tliat  they  sighted  the  lofty  volcanic 
mountain  of  Fusiyama.  Towering  like 
Etna  to  a perfect  cone,  with  an  elevation 
of  about  11,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
Bca,  it  was  first  visible  at  a distance  of  up- 
wards of  100  miles,  its  beautiful  outline 
defined  sharp  and  clear,  with  the  first 
gray  tints  of  morning.  This  celebrated 
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mountain,  so  dear  to  the  Japanese,  has 
been  created  by  him  into  a household 
god.  Fusiyama  is  painted  at  the  bottom 
of  the  delicate  china  cup  from  which  he 
sips  his  tea;  it  is  represented  on  the  lac- 
quer bowl  from  which  he  eats  his  rice; 
he  fans  himself  with  Fusiyama ; he  hands 
things  to  you  on  Fusiyama;  it  is  on  the 
back  of  his  looking-glass;  it  is  embroidered 
on  the  skirts  of  his  garments,  and  it  is  the 
background  of  every  Japanese  work  of  art 
or  imagination.  Simoda  is  a lovely  but 
dangerous  harbour.  Its  apparently  shel- 
tered nooks  and  secluded  coves  woo  into 
their  embraces,  and  when  the  south  wind 
blows  fiercely,  you  are  dashed  to  atoms 
upon  their  ribs  of  iron.  The  earthquake 
whicli  wrecked  the  llussian  frigate  “Diana” 
changed  the  surface  of  the  bottom,  and 
there  is  now  no  good  holding-ground,  hut 
it  is  a fairy  land  to  look  upon,  and  in 
calm  weather  the  picture  of  repose  and 
security.  Here,  too,  there  is  a goyoshi, 
or  bazaar,  and  a better  display  of  lacquer 
and  china  than  at  Nagasaki,  but  it  is  a 
town  of  no  local  importance,  containing 
some  3,000  or  4,000  inhabitants,  and  when 
under  the  new  treaty  the  port  is  shut  up, 
will  sink  into  its  normal  condition  of  a 
fishing  village.” 

Here  it  was  discovered  that  the  Ameri- 
cans, hurrying  from  the  gulf  of  Pecheli, 
had  endeavoured  to  discount  our  successes 
in  the  Peiho,  by  using  them  to  procure  for 
themselves  the  best  possible  treaty.  The 
Kussians  had  followed  their  example,  but 
neither  party  had  reason  to  boast  of  its 
success.  Lord  Elgin,  therefore,  hastened 
on;  and  with  the  aid  of  a bold  sailor,  per- 
formed a feat  unprecedented  in  the  an- 
nals of  the  intercourse  of  any  nation  with 
Japan. 

“Up  the  Gulf  of  Jeddo  the  squadron 
proceeded,  with  a fair  wind,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  12th,  and  passing  through  the 
Straits  of  Uraga,  the  left  shore  of  which  is 
feathered  with  rich  verdure  and  indented 
with  little  bays,  reached  a point  opposite 
the  port  of  Kanagawa,  beyond  which  no 
foreign  ships  had  ever  ventured,  and  where 
the  Russian  squadron  could  then  be  dis- 
cerned at  anchor.  Captain  Osborn,  how- 
ever, professing  his  readiness  to  explore 
the  unknown  waters  at  the  head  of  the 
bay,  and  to  approach  as  near  the  city  as 
possible.  Lord  Elgin  seemed  determined 
not  to  lose  an  opportunity  of  establishing 
a precedent  likely  to  be  so  important  in 
our  future  intercourse  with  Japan,  and,  to 
the  astonishment  of  both  Russians  and 
Japanese,  the  British  shij)s  deliberately 
passed  the  sacred  limit  without  communi- 
cating with  the  shore,  and  a few  minutes 
after  were  cautiously  feeling  their  way 
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ij  round  a long  spit  of  land  which  runs  far 
1 1 out  into  the  bay  and  offers  some  danger  to 
1)  the  navigator.  An  instinct  for  deep  water 
must  have  guided  the  ships  along  the 
, , channel,  which  was  afterwards  found  to 
|(  be  sufficiently  narrow  and  tortuous,  but  at 
||'  last  all  doubts  as  to  the  feasibility  of  the 
enterprise  were  removed  by  the  appearance 
1=  of  several  large,  square-rigged  Japanese 
! vessels  at  anchor;  the  draught  of  water  of 
i each  was  a guarantee  for  our  own.  Be- 
hind these  rose  gradually  out  of  the  waters 
of  the  bay  a line  of  insulated  forts,  which 
! marked  the  defences  of  Jeddo,  while  an 
extensive  suburb,  running  along  the  west- 
: ern  shore,  formed  a continuous  street  as 
far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  The  ships  ul- 
I timately  anchored  in  three  fathoms  of 
water,  about  a mile  and  a-half  from  this 
suburb,  and  the  same  distance  from  the 
fine  island  forts  above  mentioned,  which 
> are  situated  on  a sandbank,  the  intervening 
channels  being  always  covered  with  water. 
About  a mile  beyond  these  forts  and 
parallel  to  them  lies  the  m.ain  body  of  the 
city;  the  wooded  height,  on  which  is 
situated  the  castle  of  the  Tycoon,  forming 
a conspicuous  object.  The  arrival  of  the 
British  squadron  in  waters  which  the 
Japanese  had  sedulously  represented  as 
i being  too  shallow  to  admit  of  the  ap- 

Iproach  of  large  ships,  filled  them  with 
dismay  and  astonishment ; boats  followed 
each  other,  with  officials  of  ascending  de- 
X grees  of  rank,  to  beg  them  to  return  to 
{ Kanagawa ; and,  finally,  urgent  represen- 
I I tations  were  made  to  the  Ambassador  on 
the  subject.  The  pleas  put  forward  were 
i amusing  and  characteristic : first,  it  was 
said  that  the  anchorage  was  dangerous, 
but  the  presence  of  their  own  squadron 
I i was  referred  to  as  an  evidence  to  the  con- 
I trary  ; then  it  would  be  impossible  to  pro- 
I cure  and  send  off  supplies,  but  it  was  pro- 
I tested  that  if  necessary  we  could  do  without 
these.  The  merits  and  comforts  of  Ka- 
nagawa were  expatiated  on  in  vain;  the 
paiMinount  duty  was  the  delivery  of  the 
yacht  at  Jeddo,  and  to  deliver  the  yacht 
i there  it  was  necessary  to  remain  at  the 
I present  anchorage.  No  sooner  was  this 
I settled,  than  the  Japanese  in  their  usual 
i way  became  perfectly  reconciled  to  the 
f arrangement,  sent  off  supplies  with  great 
willingness,  and  began  to  prepare  a re- 
j sidence  on  shore  for  Lord  Elgin  and  his 
staff.  It  appeared  that  Count  Poutiatine 
I Lad  been  delayed  for  ten  days  negotiating 
on  this  subject  at  Kanagawa,  and  only 
succeeded  in  taking  up  his  residence  at 
Jeddo  on  the  same  day  that  we  cast  an- 
chor before  the  town.  He  had  made  the 
journey  overland  from  Kanagawa,  a dis- 
tance of  eighteen  miles. 


Intelligencer, 

“ The  landing  of  a British  Ambassador 
in  state  at  the  capital  of  the  empire  of 
Japan  was  only  in  keeping  with  the  act  of 
unparalleled  audacity  which  had  already 
been  committed  in  anchoring  British  ships 
within  the  sacred  limits  of  its  harbour. 
Japanese  officials  were  sent  off  to  super- 
intend the  operation,  but  they  little  ex- 
pected to  make  the  return  voyage  in  one 
of  her  Majesty’s  gunboats,  with  thirteen 
ships’  boats  in  tow,  and  the  thunder  of 
salutes,  the  inspiriting  strains  of  a naval 
band,  and  the  flutter  of  hundreds  of  flags 
with  which  the  ships  were  dressed.  Close 
under  the  green  batteries,  threading  its 
way  am'd  hosts  of  huee-masted,  broad- 
sterned  junks,  the  little  “ Lee,”  surrounded 
by  her  gay  flotilla,  steamed  steadily,  and 
not  until  the  water  had  shoaled  to  seven 
feet,  and  the  Japanese  had  ceased  to  re- 
monstrate, or  even  to  wonder,  from  sheer 
de-pair,  did  she  drop  anchor,  and  the  pro- 
cession of  boats  w'as  formed,  the  four  pad- 
dle-box boats,  each  with  a twenty-four 
pound  howitzer  in  her  bows,  enclosing  be- 
tw^een  them  the  Ambassador’s  barge,  the 
remainder  of  the  ships’  boats,  with  cap- 
tains and  officers  all  in  full  dress,  leading 
the  way.  The  band  struck  up  ‘ God  save 
the  Queen,’  as  Lord  Elgin  ascended  the 
steps  of  the  official  landing-place  near  the 
centre  of  the  city,  and  was  rec  ived  and 
put  into  his  chair  by  sundry  two-sworded 
personages,  the  rest  of  the  mission,  toge- 
ther with  some  officers  of  the  squadron, 
following  on  horseback.  The  crowd,  which 
for  upwards  of  a mile  lined  the  streets 
leading  to  the  building  fixed  on  as  the  re- 
sidence of  the  Embassy,  was  dense  in  the 
extreme;  the  procession  was  preceded  by 
policemen  in  harlequin  costume,  jingling 
hu,^e  iron  rods  of  office,  hung  wdtli  heavy 
clanging  rings,  to  warn  the  crowd  away. 
Ropes  were  stretched  athwart  the  cross 
streets,  down  which  masses  of  the  people 
rushed,  attracted  by  the  novel  si^ht ; 
while  every  few  hundred  yards  were  gat-  s 
partitioning  off  the  different  wards,  which 
w'ere  severally  closed  immediately  on  the 
]'assing  of  the  procession,  thus  hopelessly 
barring  the  further  progress  of  the  old 
crowd,  who  strained  anxiously  through  the 
bars  and  envied  the  persons  composing  the 
rapidly-forming  nucleus.  During  Lord 
Elgin’s  stay  of  eight  days  on  shore,  nearly 
all  the  officers  of  the  squadron  had  an 
opportunity  of  paying  him  a visit.  His  re- 
sidence was  a iiortion  of  a temple  situated 
upon  the  outskirts  of  what  was  known  as 
the  Princes’  Quarter — in  other  w'nrds,  it 
was  the  Kn’ghtsbridge  of  Jeddo.  In  front 
of  it  was  a street  which  continued  for  ten 
miles,  as  closely  packed  with  houses  and  as 
densely  crowded  with  people  as  it  is  from 
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Hyde-park  Corner  to  Mile-end.  At  the 
hack  of  it  stretched  a wide  and  somewhat 
dreary  aristocratic  quarter,  containing  the 
residences  of  360  hereditary  princes,  each 
a petty  sovereign  in  his  own  right,  many 
of  them  with  a half-dozen  town-houses, 
and  some  of  them  able  to  accommodate  in 
these  same  mansions  10,000  retainers. 
Passing  through  the  spacious  and  silent 
(except  where  a party  of  English  were 
traversing  them)  streets,  we  arrive  at  the 
outer  moat  of  the  castle;  crossing  it  we 
are  still  in  the  Princes’  Quarter,  but  are 
astounded  as  we  reach  its  further  limit  at 
the  scene  which  now  bursts  upon  us — a 
magnificent  moat,  seventy  or  eighty  yards 
broad,  faced  with  a smooth  green  escarp- 
ment as  many  feet  in  height,  above  which 
runs  a massive  wall  composed  of  stones 
Cyclopian  in  their  dimensions.  This  is 
crowned,  in  its  turn,  by  a lofty  palisade. 
Tow’ering  above  all,  the  spreading  arms  of 
giant  cedars  proudly  display  themselves, 
and  denote  that  within  the  imperial  pre- 
cincts the  picturesque  is  not  forgotten. 
Prom  the  highest  point  of  the  fortifica- 
tions in  rear  of  the  castle  a panoramic 
view  is  obtained  of  the  vast  city  with  its 
twn)  million  and  a-half  inhabitants,  and  an 
area  equal  to,  if  not  greater  than,  that  of 
London.  The  castle  alone  is  computed 
to  be  capable  of  containing  40,000  souls. 

“ But  the  party  on  shore  did  not  confine 
itself  to  exp'oring  the  city  alone;  excur- 
sions of  ten  miles  into  the  country  w^ere 
made  in  two  difi'erent  directions,  and  but 
one  opinion  prevailed  with  respect  to  the 
extraordinary  evidences  of  civilization 
which  met  the  eye  in  every  direction. 
Every  cottage,  temple,  and  tea-house  was 
surrounded  by  gardens  laid  out  with  ex- 
quisite taste,  and  the  most  elaborate  neat- 
ness was  sklPully  blended  with  grandeur 
of  design.  The  natural  features  of  the 
country  w^ere  admirably  taken  advantage 
of,  and  a long  ride  was  certain  to  be  re- 
warded by  a romantic  scene,  where  a tea- 
house was  picturesquely  perched  over  a 
waterfall,  or  a temple  reared  its  carved 
gables  amid  groves  of  ancient  cedars.  The 
tea-house  is  a national  characteristic  of 
Japan.  The  traveller,  wearied  with  the 
noonday  heat,  need  never  be  at  a loss  to 
find  rest  and  i-efreshment : stretched  upon 
the  softest  and  cleanest  of  matting,  im- 
bibing the  most  delicately-flavoured  tea, 
inhaling  through  a short  ])ipe  the  fragrant 
tobacco  of  .Japan,  he  resigns  himself  to  the 
ministrations  of  a bevy  of  fair  dan.sels, 
who  glide  ra])idly  and  noi'-elessly  about, 
tiie  most  zealous  and  skilful  of  attendants.” 

d'hese  extracts  are  taken  from  the  cor- 
respondent of  the  “ Times.”  Another 
writer  in  that  journal  says — 


“Jeddo,  without  exception,  is  one  of 
the  finest  cities  in  the  world;  streets 
broad  and  good,  and  the  castle,  which 
includes  nearly  the  w'hole  centre  of  the 
town,  built  on  a slight  eminence.  There 
are  three  walls  or  enclosui’es  round  this 
quarter.  Within  the  inner,  the  Tycoon 
Emperor  and  heir-apparent  live. 

“The  houses  of  the  princes  and  nobles 
are  palaces,  and  you  may  imagine  the  size 
when  some  contain  ten  thousand  followers. 
They  are  built  in  regular  order,  forming 
wide  streets  some  forty  yards  broad,  kept 
in  perfect  order;  an  immense  courtyard, 
with  trees  and  gardens,  forms  the  centre 
of  each  enclosure,  in  the  midst  of  which  is 
the  house  of  the  owner;  the  houses  con- 
taining the  followers,  servants,  stables,  &c., 
form  this  large  enclosure.  The.y  are  built 
of  one  uniform  shape.  The  gateways  lead- 
ing to  the  courtyard  are  exceedingly  hand- 
some, of  massive  wood-wmrk,  ornamented 
with  lacquer  and  other  devices.  From  the 
road  that  leads  by  the  moat  to  the  second 
wall  is  one  of  the  finest  views  I ever  re- 
collect seeing — on  one  side  the  Gulf  of 
Jeddo,  with  the  high  hills  rising  beyond, 
while  on  the  other  is  a portion  of  the  great 
city  of  Jeddo  with  its  trees  and  gardens, 
picturesque  temples,  and  densely-crowd<  d 
streets,  extending  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach  towards  the  interior;  then  there  is 
a view  of  the  trees  and  green  fields  in  the 
distance,  far  away  beyond  a thickly  built 
suburb ; but  the  most  striking  view  of  all 
is  that  close  by,  the  well-kept  green  banks 
of  the  second  defence,  rising  some  seventy 
feet  from  the  bx'oad  moat  below,  with 
grand  old  cedars  over  a hundred  years  of 
age  growing  from  its  sides.  The  fine  tim- 
ber, the  lay  of  the  ground,  the  water-lilies 
in  the  moat,  the  grandeur,  good  order, 
and  completeness  of  everything,  equal,  and 
in  some  xvays  far  surpass,  anything  I have 
ever  seen  in  Europe,  or  any  part  of  the 
w'orld. 

“We  made  an  expedition  into  the  coun- 
try. The  cottages  were  surrounded  with 
neatly -clipped  hedges,  the  private  resi- 
dences as  well  railed  and  kept  as  any  place 
in  England.  The  same  completeness  and 
finish  exist  in  everything. 

“ The  Botanical  Gardens  are  very  good, 
and  well  cared  for ; good  nurseries  of 
young  pines,  ci  dars,  &c.” 

So  far  the  town  and  country,  and  the 
appearances  they  present.  Here  is  some- 
thing touching  the  industrial  character  of 
the  poo})le 

“Nagasaki,  and  everything  Japanese, 
bears  a striking  contrast  to  everything 
Chinese.  You  cannot  be  five  minutes  in 
Japan  without  seeing  it  is  a progressive 
nation — the  country  towms,  houses,  and 
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people,  all  shew  this.  The  streets  are  wide 
and  paved  in  the  centre,  houses  open 
throughout  on  the  ground  floor,  with 
inattin/,  formed  in  frames,  fiiting  neatly 
all  over  the  rooms.  On  this  they  sit, 
sleep,  and  eat,  and  everything  is  kept 
scrupulously  clean.  Behind  each  house  is 
a small  garden,  with  a few  green  shrubs, 
and  occasionally  a flne  tree.  Cleanliness 
seems  one  great  characteristic  of  the 
Japanese — they  are  constantly  washing 
in  the  most  open  manner.  To  our  great 
surprise,  as  we  wandered  the  first  day 
through  the  streets,  we  saw  two  or  three 
ladies  quietly  sitting  in  tubs  in  front  of 
their  doors  washing  themselves  with  the 
utmost  unconcern,  traffic  and  the  business 
through  the  street  going  on  past  them  as 
usual.  We  understood  afterwards  it  was 
a general  custom.  The  Japanese  are  eager 
for  knowledge.  Never  was  there  a people 
more  ready  to  adapt  themselves  to  the 
changes  and  progress  of  the  world  than 
they  are.  It  is  curious  that  while  some  of 
their  customs  are  wliat  we  would  deem 
rather  barbarous,  and  while  they  are  igno- 
rant of  many  common  things, — while  they 
still  rip  themselves  up,  and  shoe  their 
horses  with  straw  because  ignorant  of  any 
other  method,  they  have  jumped  to  a 
knowledge  of  certain  branches  of  science 
which  it  has  taken  nations  in  Europe 
hundreds  of  years  to  attain.  At  Nagasaki 
they  can  turn  out  of  their  yard  an  engine 
for  a railway  cr  steamer;  Japanese  cap- 
tains and  engineers  comiT'and  their  men  of 
w'ar,  of  which  three  are  steamers;  they 
understand  the  electric  telegraph  ; they 
make  thermometers  and  barometers,  theo- 
dolites, and,  I believe,  aneroids.  Their 
spy-glasses  and  microscopes  are  good,  and 
very  cheap.  They  have  a large  glass  manu- 
factory, which  turns  out  glass  little  inferior 
to  our  own.  They  have  a short  line  of 
railway  somewhere  in  the  interior,  given 
by  the  Americans.  Many  of  them  speak 
Butch,  some  English,  all  anxious  to  learn  ; 
eveiything  is  done  by  themselves,  and 
when  it  is  considered  that  it  is  not  much 
more  than  ten  years  ago  since  they  made 
this  start,  the  advance  they  have  made  in 
that  short  time  is  perfectly  wonderful.” 
....  “The  easy,  affable,  kind  manner  of 
the  Japanese  officials,  as  compared  with 
the  self-conceited  airs  of  the  Chinese,  is 
remarkable,  and  impressed  us  greatly  in 
their  favour.  They  were  jolly,  too ; drink- 
ing to  the  Queen,  the  Emperor,  and  the 
C(nnmissioners  in  Champagne  as  it  they 
liked  it,  with  a hip- hip,  hoorah  ! They  ex- 
pressed their  feelings  of  satisfaction  at  the 
visit  of  the  Ambassador,  and  hoped  that 
one  of  them,  as  Ambassador  from  the  Court 
of  Japan,  might  meet  him  in  England.” 


The  same  writer  furnishes  the  following 
crrrious  statements  touching  the  political 
and  religiorrs  insiitutions  of  the  country  : — 
“ There  are  tw’O  Emperors  of  Japan,  one 
the  spiritual,  the  other  the  working  one. 
The  former  lives  at  Miaco,  and  is  the  de- 
scendant of  the  old  race  who  were  turned 
off  the  throne  by  the  ancestors  of  the 
reigning  Emperor.  The  spiritual  Emperor 
has  nothing  to  do  with  governing  the 
corrntry,  arrd  is  partly  looked  up  to  as  a 
heavenly  being,  one  condition  of  which  is 
that  every  thing  he  w^ears  or  vises  is  de- 
stroyed each  night,  and  new  clothes  sup- 
plied the  next  morning.  It  is  to  prevent 
any  one  using  the  sanctified  garments. 
The  reigning  Emperor  lives  here,  and  is 
elected,  but  in  what  manner  I am  not 
sure,  but  I believe  by  the  princes.  It 
appears  a mere  nominal  election,  for  the 
son  reguk'.rly  succeeds  the  father,  and  has 
done  so  since  bis  ancestor  usurped  the 
throne.  I believe  the  descent  of  the  spi- 
ritual Emperor  can  be  traced,  names  and 
dates,  with  many  of  the  hi  anclies  of  his 
flnniiy,  for  2,500  years.  The  country  is 
held  by  princes  [it  is  said  tb.ey  are  360] 
who  owe  feudal  duty  to  the  reigning  Em- 
peror, who  obliges  them  to  reside  for  six 
mouths  in  the  year  at  Jeddo,  with  their 
families  ; during  the  other  six  months  he 
allows  tliem  to  visit  their  estates,  but 
keeps  their  families  hostages  in  Jeddo. 
Tliis  restrains  them,  and  the  practice  is 
intended  to  prevent  the  princes  from  ob- 
taining too  much  influence  over  the  peo- 
ple. It  is  difficult  to  discover  what  the 
military  system  of  the  empire  is,  but  that 
it  must  have  the  power  of  bringing  an 
immense  number  of  men  into  the  field  is 
beyond  doubt : they  have  numerous  and 
well-appointed  batteries.” 

The  “North  China  Herald”  publishes 
this  Version  of  the  treaty 

“ The  commercial  arrangements  are  on 
the  most  liberal  possible  scale.  All  ex- 
ports, with  tlie  exception  of  a few  pro- 
hibited articles,  are  subject  to  a duty  of 
5 per  cent.  Imports  are  charged  with  a 
duty  of  20  per  cent,  but  as  there  are  no 
tonnage  or  other  dues,  this  does  not  seem  an 
unreasonable  amount.  A list  of  articles 
on  which  an  import  duty  of  only  5 per 
cent,  is  charged  is  excepted  from  this  gene- 
ral provisinn,  and  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant concessions  which  we  are  informed 
was  obtained  by  Lord  Elgin  was  the  inser- 
tion in  this  latter  list  of  cotton  and  woollen 
goods.  We  are  much  mistaken  if,  from 
w'hat  we  hear  of  the  Japanese,  the  market 
thus  created  for  our  home  manufactures 
will  not  rival  that  aftbrded  by  the  vast 
empire  lately  thrown  open  by  the  treaty 
of  I'ieu-sin.  Another  important  provision. 
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and  one  which  we  believe  is  not  contained 
in  the  American  treaty,  is  that  by  which 
it  is  agreed  that  the  tariff  shall  be  subject 
to  revision  at  the  end  of  five  yt-ai  s.  '1  his 
is  a most  necessary  precaution  in  the  case 
of  an  unknown  and  uncreated  trade.  There 
are  other  minor  differences,  the  details  of 
wliich  have  not  reached  us,  but  we  believe 
the  above  contains  the  principal  items  of 
the  new  treaty,  together  with  its  points  of 
difference  from  that  signed  by  Mr.  Harris, 
the  American  Consul  of  Simoda.  The 
Russian  Minister,  Count  Putiatine,  was  at 
Jeddo  while  Lord  Elgin  was  there,  but  we 
understand  that  his  treaty  dift'ers  in  no 
material  point  from  the  American.” 

It  is  stated  that  there  are  two  parties 
in  Japan — one  in  favour  of  liberal  foreign 
relations,  the  other  conservative  of  antique 
exclusion.  MTien  the  Americans  arrived 
to  press  for  a treaty,  they  freely  used  the 
influence  of  the  Anglo-French  victories  in 
the  Peiho.  The  liberals  came  into  office 
and  the  treaty  was  gi  anted.  A reaction 
ensued,  and  the  liberal  minister  made  way 
fo’  the  protect’ on ;st.  But  the  daring 
progress  of  Lord  Elgin  up  to  the  walls 
of  Jeddo  caused  a second  reaction,  and 
brought  the  liberals  once  more  into  po\\  er. 
Hence  the  treaty. 

Dec.  6. 

The  following  proclamation  was  on  the 
first  of  Xovember  publicly  read  at  Cal- 
cutta, Bombay,  Madras,  and  every  other 
station  throughout  In-iia.  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  a chansre  has  been  made  in 
the  title  assumed  by  her  Majesty  : — 

“ Proclamation  by  the  Queen  in  Coun- 
cil to  the  Princes,  Chiefs,  and  People  of 
India. — Victoria,  by  the  grace  of  Grod, 
of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  and  of  the  colonies  and  de- 
pendencies thereof  in  Eurof’e,  Asia,  Africa, 
America,  and  Australasia  Queen,  Defender 
of  the  Faith. 

“ Whereas,  for  divers  weighty  reasons, 
we  have  r,  solved,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and 
Temporal  and  Commons  in  Pai  liament  as- 
sembled, to  take  upon  ourselves  the  go- 
vernment of  the  territories  in  India  here- 
tofore administered  in  trust  for  us  by  the 
Hon.  East  India  Company. 

“ Xow.  therefore,  we  do  by  these  pre- 
sents notify  and  declare  that,  by  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  aforesaid,  we  have  taken 
uj,o  1 ourselves  the  said  governn  eut,  and 
we  hereby  call  upon  all  our  subjects  within 
the  saiil  territ  tries  to  be  faithful  and  to 
be^r  true  alleg  ance  to  us,  our  heirs  and 
succe.'Sjr.s,  and  to  submit  themselves  to 
tlie  authority  of  those  whom  we  may  here- 
after Ifom  time  to  time  see  fit  to  appoint 


to  administer  the  government  of  our  said 
territories,  in  our  name  and  on  our  behalf. 

“ And  we,  reposing  especial  trust  and 
confidence  in  the  loyalty,  ability,  and 
judgment  of  our  right  trusty  and  well-be- 
loved cousin  and  Councillor,  Charles  John 
Viscount  Canning,  do  hereby  constitute 
and  appoint  him,  the  said  Viscount  Can- 
ning, to  be  our  first  Viceroy  and  Governor- 
General  in  and  over  our  said  territories, 
and  to  administer  the  government  thereof 
in  our  name,  and  generally  to  act  in  our 
name  and  on  onr  behah',  subject  to  such 
orders  and  regulations  as  he  shall,  from 
time  to  time,  receive  from  us  through  one 
of  our  Principal  s ecretaries  of  St  ate. 

“And  we  do  hereby  confirm  in  their 
several  offices,  civil  and  military,  all  per- 
sons now  employed  in  the  service  of  the 
Hon.  East  India  Company,  subject  to  our 
future  pleasure,  and  to  such  laws  and  re- 
gulations as  may  hereafter  be  enacted. 

“ We  hereby  announce  to  the  native 
princes  of  India  that  all  treaties  and  en- 
gagements made  with  them  by  or  under 
the  authority  of  the  Hon.  East  India  Com- 
pany are  by  us  accepted,  and  will  be  scru- 
pulouslv  maintained ; and  we  look  for  the 
like  observance  on  their  part. 

“ We  desire  no  extension  of  f ur  present 
terri  orial  possessions;  and  while  we  will 
permit  no  aggression  upon  our  dominions 
or  our  rights  to  be  attempted  with  impu- 
nity, W'e  shall  sanction  no  encroachment 
on  those  of  others.  We  shall  r<  spect  the 
rights,  dignity,  and  hmour  of  native 
pi  inct  s as  our  own ; and  we  desire  that 
they,  as  well  as  our  own  subjects,  should 
enjoy  that  prosperity  and  that  social  ad- 
vancement which  can  only  be  secured  by 
internal  p.*  ace  and  good  government. 

“ We  hold  ourselves  bound  to  the  na- 
tives of  our  Indian  territories  by  the  same 
obligatioijs  of  duty  which  bind  us  to  all 
our  other  subjects  ; and  those  obligations, 
by  the  blessing  of  Almighty  God,  we  shall 
faith i'ully  and  conscientiously  fulfil. 

“ Firmly  relying  ourselves  on  the  truth 
of  Christianity,  and  acknowledging  with 
gratitude  the  solace  of  religion,  w^e  dis- 
claim alike  the  right  and  the  desire  to 
impose  our  convictions  on  any  of  our  sun- 
jects.  We  declare  it  to  be  our  Ro^  al  w ill 
and  pleasure  that  none  be  iii  anywise 
favoured,  none  molested  or  disquieted,  by 
reason  of  their  religious  f lith  or  observ- 
ances, but  that  all  shall  alii.e  enjoy  the 
equal  and  impartial  protection  of  the  law; 
and  we  do  strictly  charge  and  enjoin  all 
those  who  may  be  in  authoiity  under  us 
that  they  ab.stain  from  all  interference 
with  the  religious  belief  t-r  worship  of  any 
of  our  subjects,  on  pain  of  our  highest  dis- 
pleasure. 
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“ And  it  is  our  farther  will  that,  so  far 
as  may  be,  our  subjects,  of  whatever  race 
j or  creed,  be  freely  and  impartially  ad- 
i niitted  to  othces  in  our  service,  the  duties 
j of  which  thev  may  be  qualified,  by  their 
! education,  ability,  and  integrity,  duly  to 
:li  discharge. 

I'  “ We  know  and  respect  the  feelings  of 
1 attachment  with  which  the  natives  of 
India  regard  the  lands  inherited  by  them 
from  1heir  ancestors,  and  we  desire  to  pro- 
. tect  them  in  all  rights  connected  there- 
with, subject  to  the  equitable  demands  of 
the  State;  and  we  will  that  generally,  in 
framing  and  administering  the  law,  due 
regard  be  paid  to  the  ancient  r ghts, 
usagi'S,  and  customs  of  India. 

“ VVe  deeply  lament  the  evils  and 
misery  which  have  been  brought  upon 
I India  by  the  acts  of  ambitious  men  who 
I have  deceived  their  countrymen  by  false 
reports  and  led  them  into  open  rebellion. 
Our  power  has  been  shewn  by  the  sup- 
pression of  that  rebellion  in  the  field,  we 
desire  to  shew  our  mercy  by  p .rdoning  the 
offences  of  those  who  have  been  thus  mis- 
led, but  who  desire  to  return  to  the  path  of 
duty. 

“ Already  in  one  province,  with  a view 
to  stop  the  further  effusion  of  blood  and  to 
hasten  the  p mification  of  our  Indian  domi- 
nions, our  Viceroy  and  Governor-General 
has  held  out  the  expectation  of  pardon,  on 
certain  terms,  to  the  great  majority  of 
those  who  in  the  late  unhappy  disturbances 
I have  been  guilty  of  offences  against  our 
Government,  and  has  declared  the  pun- 
ishment which  will  be  inflicted  on  those 
■w’hose  crimes  place  them  beyond  the  reach 
I of  forgiveness.  We  approve  and  confirm 
the  said  act  of  our  Viceroy  and  Governor- 
General,  and  do  further  announce  and 
proclaim  as  follows ; — 

I “ Our  clemency  will  be  extended  to  all 
offenders,  save  and  except  those  who  have 
been  or  shall  be  convicted  of  having  di- 
rectly taken  part  in  the  murder  of  British 
subjects.  With  regard  to  such  the  de- 
mands of  justice  forbid  the  exercise  of 
mercy. 

“ To  those  who  have  wdllingly  given 
asylum  to  murderers,  knowing  them  to  be 
such,  or  who  may  have  acted  as  leaders  or 
instigators  in  revolt,  their  lives  alone  can 
be  guaranteed ; but,  in  apportioning  the 
penalty  due  to  such  persons,  full  con- 
sideration will  be  given  to  the  circum- 
stances under  which  they  have  been  in- 
duced to  throw  off'  their  allegiance,  and 
large  indulge  ce  will  be  shewn  to  those 
whose  crimes  may  appear  to  have  ori- 
ginated in  a too  credulous  acceptance  of 
the  false  reports  circulated  by  design- 
ing men. 


“ To  all  others  in  arms  against  the  Go- 
vernment, we  hereby  promise  uncondi- 
tional pardon,  amnesty,  and  oblivion  of  all 
oflences  against  ourselves,  onr  crown  and 
dignity,  on  their  return  to  their  homes 
and  peaceful  pursuits. 

“ It  is  our  Koyal  pleasure  that  these 
ter  I S of  grace  and  amnesty  should  be  ex- 
tended to  all  those  who  comply  with  their 
conditions  before  the  1st  day  of  January 
next. 

“ When,  by  the  blessing  of  Providence, 
internal  tranquillity  shall  be  restored,  it  is 
our  earnest  desire  to  stimulate  the  peace- 
fid  industry  of  India,  to  promote  work.s  of 
public  utility  and  improvement,  and  to 
administer  its  government  for  the  benefit 
of  all  our  subjects  resident  therein.  In 
their  prosperity  will  be  our  strength,  in 
their  contentment  our  security,  and  in 
their  gratitude  our  best  reward.  And 
may  the  God  of  all  power  grant  to  us,  and 
to  those  in  authority  under  us,  strength 
to  carry  out  these  our  wishes  for  the  good 
of  our  people.” 

Nov.  19. 

At  a meeting  at  Edinburgh,  in  celebra- 
tion of  the  opening  of  a library  for  the 
letter-press  printers  of  that  city.  Dr.  Mur- 
ray, who  presided,  said  : — “Printing  is  the 
most  important  business  carried  on  iu 
Edinburgh,  not  only  from  its  interesting 
and  useful  chai'acter,  but  from  the  great 
amount  of  persons  to  whom  it  affords  em- 
ployment. No  trade  in  Edinburgh  em- 
ploys nearly  so  many  men,  and  these,  men 
of  great  intelligence  and  respectability. 
The  ‘ Edinburgh  Review’  and  ‘ Tait’s 
Magazine’  are  not  now,  it  is  true,  printed 
in  Edinburgh ; but  we  have  Sir  Walter 
Scott’s  Works,  ‘Blackwood’s  Magazine,’ 
‘Chambers’s  Journal,’  the  ‘North  Biitish 
Review,’  the  U.P.  periodicals  (of  which 
greatly  above  100,000  sheets  are  printed 
monthly),  the  ‘ Medical  Journal,’  the 
‘ Christian  Treasury,’  .and  other  periodi- 
cals— not  to  speak  of  the  large  number  of 
works  on  science  and  literature  that  are 
continuously  issuing  from  the  press.  And 
it  is  not  going  too  far  to  say  that  the 
Edinburgh  press  has,  within  the  last  hun- 
dred years,  contributed  ten  times  more  to 
the  instruction,  the  amusement,  and  the 
literary  glory  of  this  country  than  all  the 
other  presses  of  the  country  put  together, 
London  alone  excepted.  In  this  respect, 
this  romantic  town  of  ours  need  not  fear 
a comparison  with  any  city  in  ancient 
or  modern  times.  Her  press  presents  at 
this  time  no  symptoms  of  decay ; per- 
haps it  was  not  at  any  period  in  a more 
healthy  state,  or  afforded  efficient  em- 
ployment to  so  many  men.  The  number 
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of  printers  at  present  employed  in  this 
town  ranges  between  1,100  to  1,200 ; and 
supposing  only  half  the  adults  married, 
and  to  have  the  average  number  of  family, 
the  printing  business  at  tliis  date  sup- 
po  ts,  and  supports  creditably,  no  fewer 
than  between  3,000  and  4,000  individuals. 
This  calculation  does  not  include  pub- 
lishers, bookbinders,  or  paper-makers.” 

Dec.  5. 

The  Wliittal  Cabinet  of  Grestc  Coins. 
— This  collection,  which  was  originally 
formed  under  favourable  circumstances  by 
Ismail  Pasha,  Minister  of  Commerce  and 
Public  Wrrks  in  Turkey,  has  just  been 
dispersed  under  the  hammer  of  Messrs. 
Sotheby  and  Wilkinson.  It  contained 
some  remarkable  specimens  in  the  differ- 
ent series,  and  metals  of  considerable  in- 
terest and  value,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
following  quotation  of  prices  : — A unique 
coin  of  j\Iarathus,  with  turreted  female 
head  on  the  obverse,  in  silvei’,  £130;  a 
silver  coin  of  Tryphon,  with  portrait  to 
the  right,  of  the  highest  rarity,  £81 ; a 
silver  Bactrian  coin,  with  the  portraits 
of  Kamnascires  and  Anzane  (King  and 
Queen)  in  fine  condition,  and  of  extreme 
rarity,  £101;  an  uniiublished  variety  of 
the  saute,  £31  ; a gold  coin  of  Berenice, 
wife  of  Ptolemy  III.,  £16;  a gold  coin  of 
Arsinoe,  wife  of  Ptolemy  IV.,  of  beautiful 
work  and  of  great  rarity,  £101 ; a coin  of 
Ptolemy  Epijthanes,  in  tine  condition,  £40; 
a small  silver  coin  of  Augustus,  £13;  a 
coin  of  Macedon,  with  head  of  Diana  in 
centre  of  the  Macedonian  shield,  £15  10s. 
Alexander  L,  of  Alacedon,  £15 ; a remark- 
ably fine  coin  of  Perseus,  £26 ; a silver 
coin  of  Mithridates  VI.,  King  of  Pontus, 
£27  ; another  example  of  different  type, 
£23  10s. ; a coin  of  Cyzicus  in  electrum, 
£13;  another  specimeii  of  the  same,  £15; 
a gold  coin  of  Erythrm,  with  head  of  Her- 
cules to  left,  a very  fine  coin,  £35 ; a 
silver  coin  of  Eegssre,  an  unknown  town, 
commemorating  Hercules  carrying  away 
the  Delphic  tripod,  £27 ; a very  rare  coin 
in  silver  of  Mallus,  with  Minerva  seated  to 
left,  £12  ; a silver  coin  of  Antiochus  I.,  of 
the  highest  purity,  £31 ; another  of  An- 
tiochus III , struck  in  gold,  £50.  This  in- 
teresting cabinet  comprised  many  other 
rare  pieces,  which  were  eagerly  sought 
after  by  the  English  and  French  numis- 
matists. It  produced  in  the  aggregate 
£3,110  6s. 

Dec.  20. 

Vniled  States. — The  President’s  mes- 
sage, delivnuvd  on  the  6th  inst.,  was  this 
da.  published  in  the  morning  papers.  The 
following  portion  is  all  that  relates  to  this 
country  : 

10 


[Jan. 

“ It  is  my  earnest  desire  that  every 
misunderstanding  with  the  Government 
of  Great  Britain  should  be  amicably  and 
speedily  adjusted.  It  has  been  the  mis- 
fortune of  both  countries,  almost  ever 
since  the  period  of  the  Kevolution,  to  have 
been  annoyed  by  a succession  of  irritating 
and  dangerous  questions,  threatening  their 
ti  iendly  relations.  This  has  partially  pre- 
vented the  full  development  of  those  feel- 
ings of  mutual  friendship  between  the 
jieople  of  the  two  countries  so  natural  in 
themselves,  and  so  conducive  to  their 
common  interest.  Any  serious  interrup- 
tion of  the  commerce  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  would  be  equally 
injurious  to  both.  In  fact,  no  two  nations 
have  ever  existed  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
which  could  do  each  other  so  much  good 
or  so  much  harm.  Entertaining  the.se 
sentiments,  1 am  gratified  to  inform  you 
that  the  long-pending  controversy  between 
the  two  governments,  in  relation  to  the 
question  of  visitation  and  search,  has  been 
amicably  adjusted.”  Ihen  follows  a brief 
sketch  of  the  proceedings  in  the  Gulpli  of 
Mexico;  when  remonstrances  against  the 
forcible  visitations  of  our  cruisers  were 
supported  by  a naval  force. 

“ Most  fortunately,  however,  no  collision 
took  place,  and  the  British  Government 
promptly  avowed  its  recognition  of  the 
principles  of  international  law  upon  this 
subject,  as  laid  down  by  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  in  the  note  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  the  British  Minister 
at  Washington,  of  April  10,  1858,  which 
secure  the  vessels  of  the  United  States 
upon  the  high  seas  from  visitation  or  search 
in  time  of  peace,  under  any  circumstances 
whatever.  The  claim  has  been  abandoned 
in  a manner  reflecting  honour  on  the  Bri- 
tish Government,  and  evincing  a just  re- 
gard for  the  law  of  nations,  and  cannot 
tail  to  strengthen  the  amicable  relations 
between  the  two  countries.  The  British 
Government,  at  the  same  time,  proposed 
to  the  United  States  that  some  mode 
should  be  adopted,  by  mutual  arrangement 
between  the  two  countries,  of  a character 
which  may  be  found  effective  without 
being  offensive,  for  verifying  the  na- 
tionality of  vessels  suspected  on  good 
grounds  of  eaiaying  false  colom's.  They 
have  also  invited  the  Unit.d  States  to 
take  the  initiative,  and  propose  measures 
for  this  purpose.  While  declining  to  as- 
sume so  grave  a responsib.lity,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  has  informed  the  British 
Government  that  we  are  ready  to  receive 
any  proposals  which  tin  y may  feel  dis- 
posid  to  offer,  having  this  object  in  view, 
and  to  consider  them  in  an  amicable  spirit. 
A strong  opinion  is,  however,  expressed, 
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that  the  occasional  abuse  of  the  flag  of  any 
nation  is  an  evil  far  less  to  be  deprecated 
than  would  be  the  establishment  of  any 
regulations  which  might  be  incompatible 
with  the  freedom  of  the  seas.  This  Go- 
vernment has  yet  received  no  communica- 
tion specifying  the  manner  in  which  the 
British  Government  would  propose  to 
carry  out  their  suggestion ; and  I am  in- 
clined to  believe  that  no  plan  which  can 
be  devised  will  he  free  from  grave  em- 
barrassments. Still  I shall  form  no  de- 
cided opinion  on  the  subject  until  I shall 
have  carefully  and  in  the  best  spirit  ex- 
amined any  proposals  which  they  may 
think  proper  to  make.” 

The  complications  arising  out  of  the 
Bui wer- Clayton  treaty  have  not  beenfinally 
adjusted;  but  the  President  seems  to  an- 
ticipate that  this  last  remaming  dispute 
between  the  two  countries  will  be  ami- 
cably settled. 

Dec.  27. 

Dreadful  Catastrophe  at  the  Victoria 
Theatre. — This  day  being  “ Boxing  Day,” 
the  proprietors  had  exerted  themselves  to 
furnish  their  patrons  with  a more  than 
usually  attractive  Christmas  entertain- 
ment; and  it  was  arranged  that  there 
should  be  two  performances  of  the  panto- 
mime— one  in  the  day,  and  one,  as  usual, 
in  the  evening.  In  order  to  prevent  any 
confusion  or  accident  arising  from  the 
egress  of  the  visitors  to  the  afternoon  per- 
formance, it  was  arranged  that  the  people 
in  the  gallery  at  the  first  performance 
should,  instead  of  leaving  the  theatre  by 
the  ordinary  staircases,  descend  through  a 
lobby  leading  to  the  boxes,  and  go  out  by 
the  principal  entrance;  this  w'as  to  avoid 
any  collision  between  the  ascending  and  de- 
scending people,  and  to  enable  them  to 
throw  open  the  gallery  doors  at  an  earlier 
period  than  usual,  so  as  to  prevent  any 
very  great  crush  at  the  entrance.  Un- 
fortunately, an  unforeseen  calamity  oc- 
curred w'hich  destroyed  all  their  arrange- 
ments, and  to  a great  extent  rendered  the 
very  precautions  taken  to  prevent  accident 
the  cause  of  a deplorable  loss  of  life.  As 
had  been  foreseen,  the  evening  visitors 
began  to  make  their  appearance  at  the 
gallery  doors  at  a very  early  period  in  the 
afternoon,  and  as  there  was  no  reason  for 
excluding  them  from  the  gallery  stairs,  in 
consequence  of  the  precaution  taken  for  the 
exit  of  the  then  crow'ded  gallery  through 
the  boxes,  they  were  permitted  to  ascend 
it  to  the  very  door  of  the  gallery  entrance. 
There  was  C(,nscqucntly  very  soon  a com- 
pact mass  of  persons  together  on  the  stairs, 
and  the  crowd  was  being  continually  aug- 
mented by  fresh  arrivals  from  below. 

Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  CCVI. 


It  was  about  twenty  mimxtes  to  five 
o’clock,  while  the  people  were  packed 
together  on  the  gallery  stairs  in  the  man- 
ner described,  that  a strong  smell  of  gas 
was  perceived.  Immediately  afterwards  a 
slight  explosion  took  place  on  the  second  or 
third  landing,  which  was  visible  to  those 
crowding  that  portion  of  the  staircase. 
Then  arose  the  cry  of  “ Fire ! fire ! the 
place  is  on  fire,”  and  a scene  of  horror  en- 
sued which  it  may  be  fairly  said  baifles  all 
description.  The  whole  mass  of  people  on 
the  upper  portion  of  the  stairs,  where  the 
explosion  took  place,  in  their  anxiety  to 
make  their  escape,  precipitated  themselves 
on  the  ascending  crowd  below,  while  those 
on  the  stairs  leading  to  the  first  landing, 
unconscious  of  what  had  occurred,  kept 
ascending.  The  result  w’as  that  more 
than  a hundred  people  became  compactly 
wedged  between  the  two  masses.  Some 
of  the  people  at  the  top  of  the  stairs  fairly 
threw  themselves  down  the  whole  flight 
on  to  the  heads  of  those  belowq  and  then, 
unable  to  recover  their  legs,  fell,  and  rose 
no  more,  being  smothered  in  the  crowd; 
others  threw  themselves  over  the  balus- 
trades, and  alight*  d in  safety,  while  others, 
wedged  in,  w^ere  unable  to  move,  and  were 
soon  so  othered.  This  terrible  scene  lasted 
from  ten  minutes  to  a quarter  of  an  hour, 
a time  amply  sufficient  to  create  the  dread- 
ful loss  of  life  that  it  was  found  had  taken 
place.  The  crowd  below,  on  the  first 
flight  of  stairs,  had  soon  become  aware 
that  something  dreadful  was  happening 
above  them,  but  were  themselves  unable 
to  turn  in  consequence  of  the  accumula- 
tion of  persons  behind  them,  and  it  was 
not  until  the  people  at  the  very  entrance 
of  the  gallery  stairs  had  become  aware 
of  the  nature  of  the  accident  that  the 
lower  portion  of  the  stairs  became  at  all 
cleared. 

Now,  however,  commenced  the  harrow- 
ing scene  of  bringing  out  the  dead  bodies, 
as  well  as  those  who  were  insensible,  and 
who  were  all  found  crowded  togeth*.r  on 
the  first  landing,  crushed  and  crowded 
together  in  one  dense,  sickening,  and  mo- 
tionless mass.  In  a very  few  minutes 
there  \vere  between  twenty  and  thirty 
medical  men  on  the  spot,  engaged  in  ex- 
amining the  dead  and  insensible,  while 
every  chemist’s  and  doctor’s  shop  in  the 
neighbourhood  was  shortly  crowded  with 
the  dead  and  dying.  The  bodies  were 
brought  out  from  the  theatre  by  sixes  and 
sevens,  and  there  beii'g  no  place  to  lay 
them  immediately,  they  w^ere  laid  on  the 
pavemeiit  in  tront  of  the  theatre.  Alto- 
gether, fifteen  persons  were  killed  on  the 
spot,  and  o;.e  died  the  following  day. 
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PEOMOTIONS,  PREFERMENTS,  &c. 


Nov.  3.  Charles  Clifford,  esq.,  Speaker,  House 
of  Assembly,  New  Zealand,  Knighted  by  Letters 
Patent. 

jVor.  9.  Col.  Bruce  to  be  Governor  to  H.R.H. 
the  Prince  of  AVales. 

Brevet-Major  Robert  James  Lindsay,  Brevet- 
Major  Charles  Christopher  Teesdale,  C.B.,  and 
Capt.  George  Henry  Grey  to  be  Equerries,  and 
Viscount  Valletort  to  be  extra  Equerry,  to  H.R.H. 
the  Prince  of  Wales. 

Nov.  22.  Samuel  Petrie,  esq.,  and  M.  Jean 
Nicholas  Eugene  Melchior,  to  be  Companions  of 
the  Bath. 

Nov.  23.  Edward  Herries,  esq.,  to  be  Secre- 
tary of  Legation,  Brussels. 

Nov.  30.  Charles  Joseph  Latrobe,  esq.,  Herman 
Merivale,  esq.,  James  Douglas,  esq.,  William 
Stevenson,  esq.,  William  Arrindell,  esq.,  James 
Buchanan  Morley,  esq.,  to  be  Companions  of  the 
Bath. 

Dec.  2.  The  Rev.  James  Caird  to  be  one  of 
H.M.’s  Chaplains  in  Scotland. 

Dec.  10.  Rev.  Harvey  Goodwin,  D.D.,  to  be 
Dean  of  Ely. 

Dec.  11.  William  Arrindell,  esq..  Chief  Justice 
British  Guiana,  Knighted  by  Letters  Patent. 

Dec.  13.  Lord  Napier  to  be  Ambassador  at  the 
Netherlands. 

Lord  Lyons  to  be  Ambassador  at  the  United 
States. 


The  Hon.  Peter  Campbell  Scarlett,  C.B.,  to  be 
Ambassador  at  Tuscany. 

The  Hon.  Francis  Reginald  Forbes  to  be  Am- 
bassador at  the  Brazils. 

Augustus  Berkeley  Paget,  esq.,  to  be  Am- 
bassador at  Stockholm. 

Dec.  16.  The  Hon.  Wellington  Patrick  Man- 
vers  Cbetwjmd  Talbot,  to  be  Sergeant-at-Arms, 
House  of  Lords. 

B'ggs  Andrews,  esq.,  to  be  a Commissioner  in 
Bankruptcy. 

Dec.  18.  ' George  Williams  Sanders,  esq.,  to  be 
Commissioner  in  Bankruptcy. 

Horace  Rumbold,  esq.,  to  be  Secretary  of  Lega- 
tion, Pekin. 

Wm.  de  Norman,  to  be  first  paid  Attach^,  Pekin. 

Mr.  Wade,  to  be  Chinese  Secretary. 

J.  Deeds,  esq.,  to  be  Recorder  of  Folkestone. 

J.  W.  Smith,  esq.,  C.B.,  to  be  Commissary- 
General. 

Capt.  Rigby,  to  be  Consul,  Zanzibar. 

Hon.  Henry  John  Tancred,  to  be  Secretary 
for  Crown  Lands,  New  Zealand. 

Dec.  20.  Rear-Adm.  Milne,  to  be  Knight  Com- 
mander of  the  Bath. 

Richard  Charles  Kirby,  esq.,  to  be  a Companion 
of  the  Bath. 

Member  returned  to  serve  in  Parliament. 

Hereford  County. — Lord  William  Graham, 


BIRTHS. 


Sept.  8.  At  the  British  Consulate-General, 
Buenos  Ayres,  the  wife  of  Frank  Parish,  esq.,  a 
son  and  heir. 

Oct.  12.  At  Delhi,  the  wife  of  John  Scarlett 
Campbell,  esq.,  Bengal  C.S.,  a dau. 

Nov.  15.  At  TuUoch-castle,  N.B.,  the  wife  of 
Major  Hirst,  a son  and  heir. 

At  the  Old  Hall,  Kirkleatham,  Yorkshire,  the 
wife  of  Capt.  R.  W.  Duff,  DepOt  Battalion,  Aber- 
deen, a son. 

At  Curzon-house,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Curzon,  a son, 
still-born. 

At  Devonshire-place,  Portland-place,  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  Beauchamp,  twin  daus. 

At  Cumberland-house,  Ryde,  the  vdfe  of  Gor- 
don Watson,  esq.,  a dau. 

Nov.  16.  At  Weston -hall,  Yorkshire,  Mrs. 
Christopher  Dawson,  a dau. 

Nov.  17.  At  Lichfield-house,  Richmond,  the 
wife  of  Morgan  Yeatman,  esq.,  a son. 

Nov.  18.  At  Gratton-st.,  London,  the  Countess 
of  Cork,  a dau. 

At  Dorchester-house,  Park-lane,  Mrs.  Holford, 
a dau. 

At  Hastings,  the  wife  of  William  Chubb,  esq., 
of  Hind-sq.,  Manchester-sq.,  and  Gray’s-inn, 
London,  a son. 

Nov.  19.  At  Pittodris,  Aberdeenshire,  N.B., 
the  wife  of  Col.  Knight  Erskine,  of  Pittodrie, 
a son  and  heir. 

At  Monckton,  near  Dorchester,  the  wife  of 
John  Bryant  Phelp.s,  esq.,  a son. 

Nov.  20.  At  Fir-grove,  Claughton,  Cheshire, 
the  wife  of  R.  F.  Jones,  esq.,  a son. 

At  Somerby-house,  near  Brigg,  the  wife  of  W. 
H.  Underwood,  esq.,  a dau. 

At  Seafield,  Gorey,  the  Viscountess  Stopford, 
a son. 

At  Wimpole-st.,  Cavendish-sq.,  the  wife  of  W. 
P.  Rodney,  esq.,  a son. 

Nov.  21.  At  Avon  Tyrol,  Hants,  the  wife  of 
Lieut.-Col.  Henry  Edward  Fane,  a son  and  heir. 


At  Gunton-park,  the  Lady  Suffield,  a dau. 

At  Sarratt-hall,  Herts,  the  wife  of  J.  Fowell 
Walton,  esq.,  a dau. 

At  Norwood,  the  wife  of  Griffith  Griffith,  esq., 
Taltreuddyn,  Merionethshire,  a dau. 

At  Boxted-house,  Essex,  the  wife  of  George 
Edward  Tompson,  esq.,  a dau. 

Nov.  22.  At  Eaton-terrace,  Lady  Elizabeth 
Romillv,  a dau. 

At  Glare-park,  Farnham,  the  wife  of  George 
Clater  Booth,  esq.,  M.P.,  a dau. 

At  Upper  Grosvenor-st.,  the  wife  of  Lieut.-Col. 
Mellish,  a dau. 

Nov.  23.  At  Cheltenham,  the  wife  of  Major- 
Gen.  Conran,  a son. 

In  Chester-sq.,  Mrs.  Jermyn  Pratt,  a dau. 

At  51,  Grosvenor-st.,  Lady  Smith,  a dau. 

At  Newlands,  Tooting-common,  Mrs.  J.  Kin- 
nersley  Hooper,  a son. 

Nov.  24.  At  Rvde,  Isle  of  Wight,  the  wife  of 
the  Rev.  Arthur  J.  Wade,  M.A.,  Incumbent  of 
Holy  Trinity  Church,  Ryde,  a dau. 

At  Ltnwood,  Lyndhurst,  the  Lady  Edward 
Thynne,  a dau.,  still-born. 

At  Ashby-hall,  Norfolk,the  ^ife  of  Robert  Gil- 
bert, esq.,  a dau. 

At  Kuockglass,  co.  Mayo,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Al- 
gernon Moreton,  a son. 

In  Addington-sq.,  Frances  Elizabeth,  wife  of 
W.  Westwood  Chafy,  esq.,  of  Bowes-house,  On- 
gar,  a son. 

At  Harringay-villa,  Green-lanes,  Tottenham, 
the  wife  of  Henry  Oakley,  esq.,  a son  and  dau. 

At  Mountnessing-grange,  near  Billericay,  Es- 
sex, the  wife  of  William  Beall,  esq.,  a son. 

Nov.  25.  At  Stoke,  the  wife  of  Capt.  Furneaux, 
R.N.,  a dau. 

At  Harley-st.,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Leveson  Ran- 
dolph, a son. 

Nov.  26.  At  Audley-sq.,  the  Lady  Forester,  a 
son,  still-born. 

At  Madeira -hall,  Ventnor,  Isle  of  Wight,  the 
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wife  of  the  Rev.  Edmund  Carr,  Rector  of  Bon- 
church,  a dau. 

At  Bybrook-house,  Ashford,  Kent,  the  wife  of 
Michael  Fresson,  esq.,  a son. 

At  Kib  worth -hall,  Leicestershire,  the  wife  of 
Col.  Boultbee,  late  Col.  Royal  Artillery.,  a dau. 

At  Heklerslie-lod^e,  H<  iiey,  Surrey,  the  wife 
of  Edward  Budd,  esq.,  a dau. 

Nov.  27.  At  Bur  wood-place,  London,  the 
widow  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Starkie  Bence,  late 
Rector  of  Thorington,  Suffolk,  a dau. 

At  the  Glove,  Belmont-hill,  Lee,  Kent,  Mrs. 
William  Wood,  a son. 

At  Porchester-pl.,  Hyde-park,  the  wife  of  the 
Rev.  Stanhope  Rashleigh,  Vicar  of  St.  Wenn, 
Cornwall,  a dan. 

I At  Westhill,  Wandsworth,  Mrs.  Charles  Few, 
a son. 

At  Ashley-house,  Wickham -terrace,  the  wife 
r of  H.  E.  Montgomei'ie,  esq.,  a dau. 

Nov.  28.  At  Exeter,  the  wife  of  the  Hon.  W. 
A.  Hobart,  3rd  Bombay  European  Regt.,  a son. 

At  Harley-pl.,  Clifton,  Lady  Manning,  a dau. 

Nov.  29.  At  Lyall-st.,  Belgrave-sq.,  the  Vis- 
countess Malden,  a dau. 

At  Coxtead-house,  South  Weald,  Essex,  Mrs. 
William  James  Beadel,  a dau. 

The  wife  of  Charles  Cowper,  of  Southampton- 
buildings.  Chancery-lane,  and  Gloucester-terr., 
Campden-hill,  a dau. 

At  the  Ryes,  Sudbury,  Suffolk,  the  Lady  Flo- 
rence Barnardiston,  a son. 

Nov.  30.  At  Hill-st.,  Berkeley-sq.,  the  Coun- 
tess of  Caithness,  a son  and  heir. 

At  Lansdown-place  West,  Bath,  the  wife  of 
the  Rev.  Henry  H.  Still,  a dau. 

At  Raheny,  near  Dublin,  the  wife  of  Capt.  W. 
Crofton,  C.B.,  a son. 

At  the  Rectory,  Sutton  Veny,  Wilts,  the  wife 
of  the  Rev.  George  F.  S.  Powell,  a dau. 

At  the  Rectory,  Sampford  Courtenay,  Devon, 
the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Theobald,  Vicar  of 
Grays  Thurrock,  Essex,  a dau. 

I Dec.  1.  At  Yealmpton,  the  wife  cd  Lieut. -Col. 

I Bewes,  73rd  Regt.,  a son. 

At  Colehill- house,  Fulham,  the  wife  of  James 
English,  esq.,  a dau. 

At  Stanley  Grange,  Kent,  the  wife  of  Maximi- 
lian H.  Dalison,  esq.,  a son. 

I At  Biddenden,  the  wife  of  Capt.  Tylden  Pat- 
I tenson,  a son. 

At  Greenhithe,  Kent,  the  wife  of  Edward  Hart, 

, esq.,  a dau. 

At  Keg  worth,  the  wife  of  A.  H.  Daniell,  esq., 

1 M.R.C.S.,  a dau. 

I Dec.  2.  At  Lilleshall,  Shropshire,  the  wife  of 
1 the  Rev.  Henry  G.  de  Bunsen,  a dau. 

At  Portsea,  the  wife  of  Capt.  Henry  Babington 
Rose,  a dau. 

At  Sussex-gardens,  Hyde-park,  the  wife  of 
James  Dickinson,  esq.,  a dau. 

Dec.  3.  At  MoncriefFe-house,  Perthshire,  the 
Lady  Louisa  Moncrieffe,  a dau. 

I At  Melbourn  Vicarage,  Cambridgeshire,  the 
wife  of  the  Rev.  F.  G.  Jenyns,  a son. 

I At  Marlborough-place,  St.  John’s-wood,  the 
wife  of  Lionel  Skipwiih,  esq.,  a dau. 

1 At  Bond-court,  the  wife  of  Henry  S.  King, 
j esq..  Manor-house,  Chigwell,  a son. 

Dec.  4.  At  Farnham,  Surrey,  the  wife  of  Major 
Dundas,  a dau. 

' At  Durrington  Manor-house,  the  wife  of  T.  E. 

I Fowle,  esq.,  a dau. 

I At  Colomendy,  Flintshire,  the  wife  of  Arthur 
1 Trough  ton  Roberts,  esq.,  a son. 

! At  Wrenbury-hall,  the  wife  of  Major  Starkey, 

I a dau. 

At  Wallfleld-lodge,  Hertford,  Mrs.  Thomas 
( Sworder,  a dau. 

I Dec.  5.  At  the  Rectory,  Brixton  Deverill,  the 
wife  of  the  Rev.  E.  Strickland,  M.A.,  a dau. 

I At  Brook-house,  Sutton,  Lancashire,  the  wife 
of  John  Chapman  Poore,  esq.,  a dau. 

At  Caprington-castle,  Ayrshire,  the  wife  of 
W.  C.  S.  Cuninghame,  esq.,  a son. 


At  Heworth-villa,  York,  the  wife  of  Capt. 
Phillipps,  Royal  Artillery,  a dau. 

At  Glyndebouine,  Sussex,  the  wife  of  Wm. 
Langham  Christie,  esq.,  a son. 

Dec.  6.  At  Hanover-villas,  Notting-hill,  the 
wife  of  John  Rendell,  esq.,  of  the  Inner  Temple, 
barrister-at-law,  a son. 

At  Throope-hoiise,  Mrs.  Walter  Young,  a dau. 

At  Ernespie,  Castle-Douglas,  the  wife  of  James 
Mackie,  esq  , M.P.,  a dau. 

At  Great-Barr-hall,  Staffordshire,  Lady  Scott, 
a dau. 

At  Onslow-sq.,  the  wife  of  Capt.  the  Hon.  F. 
Maude,  R.N.,  prematurely,  a son,  stillborn. 

At  New-grove,  Bow-road,  Middlesex,  Mrs. 
Thomas  Alexander  Morris,  a son  and  heir. 

Dec.  7.  At  Fulham-palace,  the  wife  of  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  London,  a dau. 

At  Clifton,  the  wife  of  John  Edward  Giles,  esq., 
of  the  Inner  Temple,  barrister,  a dau. 

Dec.  8.  At  Leicester,  the  wife  of  Samuel  S. 
Bankart,  esq.,  a dau. 

Dec.  10.  At  Kiiig-st.-house,  Dundee,  the  wife 
of  William  Crostbwaite,  esq.,  a son. 

At  Dalvey-cottage,  Morayshire,  the  wife  of 
D.  A.  MacLeod,  esq.,  a son. 

Dec.  11.  At  Eversfield-pl.,  St.  Leonard’s,  the 
wife  of  H.  Llewellyn  Williams,  esq.,  a son. 

At  Malden  Vicarage,  Surrey,  the  wife  of  the 
Rev.  W.  Clietwynd  Stapylton,  a son. 

At  Greenwich,  the  wife  of  R.  H.  Bradley,  M.D. 
and  R.C.S.,  a son. 

At  Watford,  Herts,  the  wife  of  W.  G Stuart, 
esq.,  of  Watford,  and  of  Gray’s-inn,  London,  a 
dau. 

At  Harrow,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  H.  W.  Watson, 
a son. 

At  Exmouth,  the  wife  of  Lieut. -Col.  Browne, 
Military  Train,  4th  Battalion,  a dau. 

Dec.  12.  The  wife  of  Capt.  F.  A.  B.  Craufurd, 
R.N.,  a son. 

At  Springfield,  South  Queensferry,  N.B.,  the 
Hon.  Mrs.  Henry  Chetwynd,  a son. 

At  Riversfieid,  Shirley,  near  Southampton,  the 
wife  of  Robert  G,  Bassett,  esq.,  a son. 

At  Shoreham,  Kent,  the  wife  of  Commander 
W,  N.  W.  Hewett,  Royal  Navy,  a son. 

At  Stoke  Talmaee,  Oxfordshire,  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
William  Byron,  prematurely,  a dau. 

The  wife  of  Mr.  Charles  Cooner,  of  Oatlands- 
park,  Walton-on-Thames,  a dau. 

At  Reynoldston,  Gower,  Glamorganshire,  the 
wife  of  B.  F.  Matthews,  esq.,  a dau. 

Dec.  13.  At  Croft-castle,  Herefordshire,  the 
wife  of  the  Rev.  William  Kevill  Davies,  a dau. 

At  Albemarle-villa,  Stoke,  near  Devonport,  the 
wife  of  Commander  C.  B.  Yule,  R.N.,  a son. 

At  the  Willows,  West  Ham,  Essex,  the  wife  of 
Capt.  Pelly,  Royal  Navy,  a son. 

At  Carlton-pl.,  Halifax,  the  wife  of  William 
Paley,  esq.,  M.D.,  a son. 

At  the  residence  of  her  father,  Thame,  Oxford- 
shire, the  wife  of  D.  G.  Robertson,  esq.,  of 
Torrie,  Perthshire,  a son. 

At  Lewes,  Sussex,  the  wife  of  Major  Nicholas 
(retired  full  pay),  of  the  5th  (Northumberland) 
Fusiliers,  a son. 

At  the  Green-court,  New  Romney,  Mrs.  Odiarne 
Coates,  a son. 

At  Barland,  Radnorshire,  the  wife  of  G.  H. 
Carew,  esq.,  of  Crowcombe-court,  Somersetshire, 
a dau. 

Dec.  14.  At  Montalto,  co.  Down,  the  seat  of 
D.  S.  Ker,  esq.,  the  wife  of  R.  Ker,  esq.,  M.P., 
a son. 

At  Bach-hall,  Cheshire,  the  wife  of  Rowland 
B.  Hill,  esq.,  H.M.  77th  Regt.,  a son. 

At  Firby-ball,  Bedale,  the  wife  of  L.  H.  Potts, 
esq.,  a dau. 

At  Reigate,  Surrey,  the  wife  of  Stephen  Cloves 
Goodhart,  esq.,  a dau. 

Dec.  15.  At  the  Grove,  Northaw,  Herts,  the 
wife  of  Charles  Wetherell  Rowden,  esq.,  a son. 

At  Oporto-lodge,  Norwood,  the  wife  of  Julio 
Soares,  esq.,  a dau. 
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Bee.  16.  At  Glocester-pl.,  Hyde-park-gardens, 
London,  .Mrs.  Edmund  Batten,  a son. 

At  St  nhope-st.,  Hyde-park-gardens,  the  arife 
of  the  Rev.  Baden  PoVell,  Siviiian  Professor  of 
Geometry  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  a dau. 

Dec.  17.  At  Beckenham,  the  wife  of  George 
Haiikey,  esq.,  a dau. 

The  wife  of  K..  Morris,  esq.,  ‘Woburn-pL,  Rus- 
sell-sq.,  a son. 


At  Leamington,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  St.  John 
Methuen,  a dau. 

Bee.  19.  At  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  the  wife  of 
the  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Wells,  a son. 

At  Dingle-bank,  Liverpool,  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Edward  Chopper,  a dau. 

Bee.  20.  In  Belgrave-sq.,  Lady  Dighy,  a son. 
In  Grosvenor-creseent.  Belgrave-sq.,  the  wife 
of  Charles  Buxton,  esq.,  M.P.,  a dau. 


MARRIAGES. 


Aug.  24.  At  Randwick,  Australia,  the  Rev. 
George  Walter  Richardson,  of  St.  IMark’s,  Alex- 
andria, to  Harriet  Ann,  second  dau.  of  Lieut. - 
Col.  T.  J.  Deverell,  77th  Regt. 

Sept.  21.  At  Simla,  In^a,  Francis  George 
Savage  Curtis,  Capt.  in  the  6th  Dragoon  Guards, 
to  Mary  Stuart,  dau.  of  the  late  Col.  Stuart  Men- 
teath,  of  the  Bengal  Ii  fantry. 

Sept.  29.  At  Calcutta,  Lieut.  James  Arnold 
Heathcote,  I.N.,  to  Eliza  Margarita,  youngest 
dau.  of  the  late  Capt.  James  Barton,  Bombay 
Artillery. 

Oct.  11.  At  St.  Peter’s,  Eaton-sq.,  the  Rev, 
Beauchamp  H.  St.  John,  second  surviving  son  of 
the  Hon.  Lady  Pell,  and  the  late  Sir  Albert  Pell, 
one  of  the  Judges  of  tae  extinct  Court  of  Review, 
to  Julia  Caroline  Maria,  second  dau.  of  the  late 
Edward  Tyndall,  esq.,  Lieut.  R.N. 

Oct.  13.  * At  Mount  Aboo,  East  Indies,  Eugene 
C,  Impey,  esq.,  Bengal  Infantry,  and  Political 
Agent  at  L'lwur,  son  of  the  late  Edward  Impey, 
esq.,  formerly  of  the  Bengal  Civil  Service,  to 
Isabella  Catherine,  second  dau.  of  Bidgadier-Gen. 
G.  St  P.  Lawrence,  Official  Agent  to  the  Go- 
vernor-Gen. in  Rajpootana. 

Oct.  14.  At  Madi  as,  George  Gunning  J.  Camp- 
bell, Capt.  iladras  Horse  Artillery,  to  Margaret 
C.  L , dau.  of  the  Hon.  W.  A.  Morehead,  Member 
of  Council,  Madras. 

Oct.  16.  At  Madras,  Capt.  Richard  Hieram 
Sankey,  Madras  Eng.,  to  Sophia  Mary,  only  dau. 
of  Wdliam  Henry  Benson,  esq.,  Ptetired  List, 
Bengal  Civil  Service. 

.\t  Madras,  Capt.  Augustus  B.  Marsack,  15th 
Regt.  Madras  N.I.,  second  son  of  the  late  George 
Hartwell  Marsack,  esq.,  of  Barnstaple,  to  Con- 
stance Seymour,  eldest  dau.  of  Daniel  Hankin, 
esq.,  of  Stanstead,  Herts. 

Oct.  19.  .4t  Gibraltar,  Joseph  Smith,  esq., 

Adj.  Royal  Fusiliers,  to  Jane  Sarah,  eldest  dau. 
of  W.  J.  Arrowsmith.  esq.,  of  Gibraltar. 

Oct.  25.  At  Constantinople,  Robert  Wilkin, 
esq.,  of  Smyrna,  to  Charlotte  Agnes  Shariand, 
eldest  dau.  of  F.  S.  Hooper,  esq.,  of  London. 

Oct.  30.  At  Columbo,  Ceylon,  the  Rev.  John 
Scott,  to  Mary  Jane,  eldest  smwiving  dau.  of  Mr. 
W.  Ford,  Hoiles-st.,  London. 

At  Madras,  John  Tawse,  esq.,  to  Helen  Mada- 
line,  third  dau.  of  James  Connell,  esq.,  Eskdale- 
house,  Dumfriesshire ; and  at  the  same  time  and 
place.  Major  Belse,  3rd  Madras  Light  Infant  y, 
to  Christian,  second  dau.  of  the  late  Charles 
Tawse,  esq.,  W.S.,  Edinburgh. 

Hot.  6.  At  London,  Canada  West,  Benjamin 
Walker,  esq.,  of  St.  Jhomas,  C.W.,  to  Ca’ohne, 
second  dau.  of  the  late  Edward  Howard  Gibbons, 
esq.,  of  Arundel,  Sussex. 

A'or.  10.  .\t  Littleborough,  the  Rev.  R.  H. 
Blakey,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  the  University  of  Dur- 
ham, to  Henrietta,  seemd  dau.  of  the  late  John 
Lord,  esq.,  of  Calliard<. 

Hot.  11.  At  Builth,  Arthur  Worsley,  esq., 
H.E.I.C.S.,  bn'thcr  of  Sh  William  Worsley,  bi., 
of  Ilovingham,  York. -hire,  and  nephew  of  the 
late  Sir  George  Cayley,  hart.,  ol  Bromptoa,  in 


the  said  county,  to  Winifred  Sherring,  only 
dau.  of  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Evans,  Vicar  of  Basing- 
thorpe-eum-Westby,  Lincolnshire,  and  Perpetual 
Curate  of  Alltmawr,  co.  Brecon. 

At  Kingston.  Berks,  Thomas  William  Nunn, 
esq.,  of  Lawford-house,  Essex,  to  Elizabeth 
Annie,  eldest  dau.  of  the  Rev.  Huah  Gwynne 
Evans,  Rector  of  Freystrop,  Pembrokeshire. 

AYc.  13.  At  Dublin,  Frederick  Beresford  Mo- 
lony,  esq.,  Madras  Civil  Service,  to  Eleanor  Jane, 
eldest  dau.  of  A.  E.  Gayer,  esq.,  Q.C.,  of  Upper- 
Mount-st.,  Dublin. 

Xov.  16.  At  S‘.  Marylebone,  John  Richard 
Burges,  eldest  son  of  John  Burges  Watson, 
esq.,  of  Nottingham-place,  to  Louisa  Carohne, 
youngest  dau.  of  Hem-y  Wooler,  esq.,  of  Upper 
Tulse-hiU,  late  of  Bombay. 

At  Henley-on-Thames,  the  Rev.  Henry  Benson, 
only  son  of  Henry  Benson,  esq.,  of  Ramsgate,  to 
Annie  Ehzabeth,  eldest  dau.  of  George  Pritt, 
esq.,  of  PayUis-couit,  Henley-on-Thames,  and 
Cleveland-gardens,  London. 

At  Tunbridge  Wells,  the  Rev.  Henry  Venables. 
Precentor  of  Che-ter,  to  Jessie  Maria,  youngest 
dau.  of  the  late  J.  Jeddere  Fisher,  esq.,  of  Cul- 
verden. 

At  Crickhowell,  the  Rev.  Augustus  Browne, 
Rector  of  Drayton  Bassett,  Staffordshire,  to  Mary 
Anne  Jane,  eldt.st  surviving  dau.  of  G.  A.  Davies, 
esq.,  of  Tyr  Berllyan,  Crickhowell,  Brecon- 
shire. 

At  St.  George's,  Hanover-sq.,  Hetcher  C.  Nor- 
ton, esq.,  of  Brook-st.,  Grosvenor-sq  , to  Emma, 
eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Anthony  Taylor  Peacock, 
esq.,  of  South  Kyme,  Lincolnshii-e.  ’ 

At  St.  Ives,  W'addtlon  Nix,  esq.,  to  Jane,  relict 
of  William  Newall,  esq.,  of  ^Manchester,  and 
youngest  dau.  of  the  late  John  BeU,  esq.,  of 
Maryport,  Cumberland. 

Hot.  17.  St.  Gabriel's,  Pimlico,  Major  George 
T.  Field,  R.A.,  to  Caroline  Henrietta,  second  dau. 
of  the  late  Dudley  C.  Caiey  El'tes,  esq. 

At  Inverness,  George  Warren  Walker,  Capt. 
Madras  Engineers,  to  Margaret  Jessie,  dau.  of 
the  late  John  Anderson,  esq.,  Edinburgln 

At  Xortbfield,  Worcestershire,  Theodore  Wirg- 
man,  esq.,  Capt.  8th  Hussars,  to  Mina  Ehza, 
fourth  dau.  of  Philip  Hem-y  Muutz,  esq.,  of 
Sclly-hall,  Worce.stersiiire. 

Xor,  IS.  At  Edinbm-gh,  Lieut.-Col.  J.  D. 
Stewart,  Bombay  Army,  to  Anne  Mary,  second 
dau.  of  Charles  Maekiunon,  esq..  Great  King-st., 
Edinburgh. 

At  St  Mary’s,  Bryan ston-sq.,  William  Mac- 
donald, esq.,  formerly  of  Prince’s-st.,  Cavendish- 
sq.,  to  Rebecca,  niece  of  the  late  John  Chandler, 
esq.,  of  Upper  George-st.,  Bryanston-sq. 

At  Roehampton,  Robert  ’ Wiffiains,  esq.,  of 
Brulehead,  Dorsetshire,  and  of  Putney-heath, 
Surrey,  to  Emily  Maria,  eldest  dau.  of  the  Hon. 
J.  T.  Leslie  hlelville,  o;  Roohampton,  Surrey. 

At  .\cton,  J.  Tanner  Davy,  esq.,  Capt.  1st 
Devon  Miiitia,  to  Chanotte,  second  surviving 
dau.  of  James  Shooibred,  esq.,  of  the  Elms, 
.\ctou,  3iiddiesex. 
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At  Glasgow,  Lieut.-Col.  Archibald  Alison,  late 
Military  Secretary  to  his  Excellency  Lord  Clyde, 
eldest  son  of  Sir  Archibald  Alison,  hart,  Possil- 
house,  Lanarkshire,  to  Jane,  only  dau.  of  the 
late  James  Black,  esq. 

At  St.  Mary’s,  Biq  anston-sq.,  Capt.  Anderson, 
78th  Highlanders,  to  Josephine,  youngest  dan.  of 
the  late  Col.  D’Arcy,  R.A.,  K.L.S.,  of  Home- 
mead,  Hampshire. 

At  Kingston  Bagpuze,  James  Dawes,  esq., 
of  Fyfield-Wick -house,  Berks,  and  Niton,  Isle 
of  Wight,  to  Sarah  Willis,  fourth  dau.  of  Mr. 
William  Harrison,  of  Upper-Thames-st.,  London. 

At  Little  Wilbraham,  Cambridgeshire,  the 
Rev.  James  Harley  Usill,  Vicar  of  Fulbourn  All 
Saints,  Cambridgeshire,  to  Katharine  Alice, 
youngest  dau.  of  the  late  John  Sendall,  esq,,  of 
Hethel,  Norfolk. 

At  Bath,  Lieut.  William  Charles  Palmer,  4th 
Regt.  M.N.I.,  second  son  of  Col.  John  Frake 
Palmer,  late  of  the  Madras  Army,  to  Anna  Mary, 
youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Lieut.-Col.  F.  Hickes, 
Bombay  Army,  and  grand -(iau.  of  the  late 
R.  Foquett,  esq  , of  Clatterford,  Isle  of  Wight. 

At  Castletown  Arra,co. Tipperary,  J.IIeber  Pem- 
berton, son  of  John  Herbert  Koe.  esq.,  Q.C.,  of 
Gloucester-])!.,  Hyde-park,  to  Mary  Ada,  eldest 
dau.  of  William  Bleazby  Smith  wick,  esq.,  of 
Youghal-house,  Nenagh. 

At  St.  James’s,  Westminster,  Edward  Pi  iestley, 
fourth  surviving  son  of  the  late  James  Bilbrough, 
esq.,  of  Gildersome,  near  Leeds,  to  Fanny, 
jmungest  dau.  of  the  late  James  Power,  esq.,  of 
Buckingham-st.,  Adelphi. 

Nov.  19.  At  Kells  Manse,  Stewartry  of  Kirk- 
cudbright, N.B.,  George  Hamilton,  esq.,  of 
Kirkcudbright,  to  Margaret  Scott,  dau.  of  the 
Rev.  James  Maitland,  D.D.,  and  graud-dau.  of 
the  late  Crosby  Swindell  Norvell,  esq.,  of  Boghall, 
Linlithgowshire. 

Nov.  20.  At  Clifton,  Markham  Le  Fer  Taylor, 
•sq.,  Capt.  Royal  Artillerjq  to  Frances  Elizabeth, 
-only  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Doyne,  of  Old 
Leighlin,  co.  Carlow. 

At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-sq.,  Lewis  Clarence, 
youngest  son  of  G.  F.  Tupper,  esq.,  of  Mil  ton- 
cottage,  South  Lambeth,  to  Rachel  Chalk,  grand- 
dau.  of  R.  Womersley,  esq.,  of  Stratford-green, 
Essex. 

At  Cottingham,  Yorkshire,  Capt.  Matthew 
Connolly,  Royal  Navy,  second  son  of  Gen. 
Connolly,  R.M.,  to  Augusta  Elizabeth,  youngest 
dau.  of  the  late  Joseph  Carter,  esq.,  of  Forton- 
house,  Hants. 

At  St.  Pancras  New  Church,  Charles  Manley 
Robert.s,  B.A.,  Scholar  of  St.  John’s  College, 
Cambridge,  eldest  so.n  of  Charles  Win.  Roberts, 
esq.,  of  Ampthill-sq,,  to  Ellen,  youngest  dau.  of 
the  late  Robert  tVainwright,  esq.,  of  Eccleswall- 
court,  Ross,  Herefordshire. 

Nov.  21.  At  St.  James’s,  Westbourne-terraee, 
Gordon  Stuart,  youngest  son  of  the  late  Harry 
Brett,  esq.,  of  Cadogan-pl.,  to  Emily,  youngest 
dair.  of  the  late  John  Dover,  esq.,  of  Alderley- 
edge,  Cheshire. 

At  Frenchay,  William,  youngest  son  of  the  late 
Major  Smith,  of  Weston-super-Mare,  to  Ann, 
second  dau.  of  Edwin  Dajq  esq..  Court  house. 
Ham  brook,  Gloucestershire. 

Nov.  22.  At  All  Souls’,  Langham-pl.,  William 
M.  Neill,  esq.,  merchant,  of  New  York,  to  Susan 
Mary,  dau.  of  the  late  John  Abbott,  esq.,  solicitor, 
of  l.incoln’s-inn-fields,  London. 

At  Aston,  S.  Bowen  Partridge,  esq.,  Bengal 
Medical  Service,  to  Catherine  Fortune,  eldest 
dau.  of  the  late  Wm.  Henrj^  Partridge,  esq.,  of 
Birmingham. 

At  Douglas,  Isle  of  Man,  tVm.  J.  Anderson, 
Capt.  32nd  Light  Infantry,  to  Isabella  Scott, 
second  dau.  of  the  late  Thomas  Gray,  esq., 
Montrose. 

Nov.  23.  At  Ealing,  Elliston,  eldest  son  of 
Henry  Worrell,  formerly  of  Walton  - house, 
Eastry,  to  Lovinia  Victoria,  dau.  of  the  late 
Thomas  Street,  esq.,  of  Ealing,  Middlesex, 


At  Herne  Bay,  Arthur  Cox,  esq.,  of  Long 
Buckby,  Northamptonshire,  to  Margaret  Denne, 
dau.  of  John  Collard,  e.sq.,  of  Herne  Bay. 

At  Leamington,  .James  Torkington,  esq.,  of 
Stamford,  to  Catherine  Sophia,  youngest  dan.  of 
the  late  Rev.  Francis  Montgomery,  Rector  of 
Harlestone,  Northamptonshire. 

At  Ramsgate,  the  Rev.  George  Robert  Green, 
M.A.,  of  Upper  Clapton,  London,  to  Georgina 
IMacondell,  eldest  dau.  of  the  Rev.  C.  Lenny, 
D.D.,  of  Ramsgate. 

At  Old  Windsor,  the  Rev.  Rowland  Moseley, 
Rector  of  Eggington,  Derbyshire,  to  Jane  Char- 
lotte Rose,  second  dau.  of  the  late  Henry  Every, 
esq.,  of  Beaumont-lodge,  Old  Windsor,  and  sister 
of  Sir  Henry  F.  Every,  hart.,  of  Egginton. 

At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-sq.,  Henry  E.  Hall, 
Lieut.  13th  Light  Inf.,  only  son  of  Lieut. -Gen. 
Hall,  C.B.,  of  Merville,  co.  Dublin,  and  Knock- 
brack,  CO.  Galway,  to  Annie,  only  child  of  Col. 
Thomas  Moore,  Bengal  Army,  and  grand-dau.  of 
the  late  Henry  Moore,  esq.,  of  Cremorgan, 
Queen’s  County,  Ireland. 

At  St.  Martin’s,  Bowness,  ’Windermere,  Wm. 
Nainby,  esq.,  of  Wyham-house,  Lincolnshire,  to 
Sarah,  only  child  of  J.  C.  Luxmoore,  esq.,  of 
Gloucester-sq.,  Hyde-park. 

At  St.  Stephen’s,  Westbourne-park,  Bayswater, 
Henry  Weaver,  esq..  Devizes,  to  Rosalie,  widow 
of  Edward  White,  esq.,  of  Mark-lane. 

Nov.  24.  At  Islington,  Ambrose  Cecil  Hughes, 
esq.,  surgeon,  of  Liverpool,  to  Elizabeth  Caroline, 
eldest  dau.  of  Charles  Turner,  esq.,  late  of  the 
Admiralty,  Somerset-house. 

At  St.  James’s,  Paddington,  Robert  Firmer, 
jun.,  esq.,  to  Adelaide,  youngest  dau.  of  the 
late  John  Bishop,  esq.,  of  Sunbury-house,  Sun- 
bury. 

At  St.  James’s,  Piccadilly,  Edgar  Atheling 
Drummond,  esq,,  son  of  Mr.  and  Lady  Elizabeth 
Drummond,  to  the  Hon.  Louisa  Theodosia  Pen- 
nington, sister  of  Lord  Muncaster. 

At  Edinburgh,  William  Francis  Hunter,  esq. , 
Capt.  2nd  Bombay  Light  Cavalry,  son  of  the  late 
Andrew  Hunter,  esq.,  of  Bonnihgton,  Ayrshire, 
to  Eliza,  dau.  of  William  F.  Burnley,  esq., 
Ainslie-place. 

At  Camberwell,  Surrey,  Wm.  Riddell  Brunton, 
esq.,  of  Charlotte-row,  Walworth,  to  Lucy,  eldest 
surviving  dau.  of  John  Syer  Bristowe,  esq., 
surgeon,  Camberwell. 

Nov.  25.  At  Greenwich,  Arthur  Havers,  esq., 
of  Tenterden,  Kent,  youngest  son  of  Thomas 
Havers,  esq.,  of  Thelton-hall,  Norfolk,  to  Matilda 
Lucy,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Capt.  George 
Franklyn,  R.N.,  of  Brighton. 

At  St.  Mark’s,  Regent’s-pavk,  the  Rev.  Henry 
Edwin  Daniell,  of  St.  Mary’s,  Burj^  St.  Edmund’s, 
Suffolk,  second  son  of  the  late  Rev.  Edwin  Daniell, 
Vicar  of  Sawston,  to  Frances  Theodora  Blake, 
youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  Robert  Philip 
Blake,  of  Stoke-next-Guildford,  Surrey,  and  for- 
merly of  Wilminaton,  Sussex. 

At  Bow,  Middlesex,  Wood  Gibson,  esq.,  of 
Manche.ster,  to  Letitia,  widow  of  the  late  James 
Heyes,  esq.,  of  Prescott,  Lancasbire,  and  eldest 
dan.  of  the  late  Rev.  C.  G.  T.  Driffield,  Vicar  of 
Prescot. 

At  St.  Marylebone,  Brooks,  only  son  of  Samuel 
Brooks  Gooch,  e.sq.,  of  Gi’eat  Suttons,  Horn- 
church, Essex,  to  Sophia  Ellen,  eldest  dau.  of 
John  Cliff,  esq.,  of  Margate;  also,  at  the  same 
time  and  place,  Thomas  William,  second  son  of 
Robert  Lambert,  esq.,  of  Sutton-gate,  Horn- 
church, to  Harriet  Elizabeth,  only  dau.  of  the 
above-named  Samuel  Brooks  Gooch,  esq. 

At  St.  Michael’s,  Stockwell,  Thomas  Hilliam, 
esq.,  of  Spalding,  Lincolnshire,  to  Catherine 
Hetley,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late  W.  J.  Roberts, 
esq.,  of  Swanage. 

At  Greenhithe,  Kent,  Thomas  Way,  esq.,  of 
Limerstone,  Isle  of  Wight,  to  Mary  Anne, 
youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Capt.  J.  Eveleigh,  R.N. 

At  Petersham,  Percival  Norton  Johnson,  esq., 
F.R.S.,  of  Stoke-house,  near  Dartmouth,  to  Geor- 
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gina  Elizabeth,  eldest  dau.  of  George  Stevenson 
Ellis,  esq.,  of  Richmond,  Surrey. 

At  Blythburg,  Edmund  Cottingham,  esq.,  of 
Dunningworth-hall,  only  son  of  Edmund  Cot- 
tingham, esq.,  Covehithe,  to  Sarah,  fourth  dau. 
of  Mr.  W.  Ling,  Bulcamp. 

At  Wolverhampton,  Montagu  Charles  Heale, 
of  Mid-oak-house,  Clevedon,  Somerset,  to  Hannah 
Jane,  eldest  dau.  of  J.  Evans,  esq.,  Culwell 
Foundry,  Wolverhampton. 

At  St.  Michael’s,  Chester-sq.,  Henry  Thurstan 
Holland,  esq.,  eldest  son  of  Sir  Henry  Holland, 
hart,,  to  Margaret  Jean  Trevelyan,  eldest  dau.  of 
Sir  Charles  E.  Trevelyan,  K.C.'B. 

Wor.  27.  At  Stoke 'Trister,  Somerset,  Herbert 
Butler  Batten,  esq.,  of  Hollands,  Yeovil,  Somer- 
set, to  Elizabeth,  only  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  Wra. 
Phelips,  of  Cueklington. 

At  Salisbury,  the  Rev.  Ernest  C.  Jay,  minister 
of  Hanover  Chapel,  Heaton  Norris, 'Sto.kport, 
to  Louisa,  only  dau.  of  William  Atkins,  esq.,  of 
Fisherton. 

At  Glasgow,  Richard  Newcomen,  esq.,  of  Turf- 
lodge,  Kildare,  to  Marianne,  eldest  dau.  of  Wm, 
Disney,  e-q.,  of  Lark-lodge,  Kildare 

At  Famham,  Lancelot,  eldest  son  of  Harwood 
Austwick,  esq.,  to  Caroline,  only  dau.  of  the  late 
William  West,  esq.,  of  Farnham,  Suirey. 

At  St.  Andrew’s,  Holborn,  Charles ' Thomas, 
eldest  son  of  Evan  Evans,  esq.,  of  Hart-st., 
Bloomsbury,  to  Ellen,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late 
Anthony  Calvert  James  Eccleston,  esq.,  ofPeters- 
bui'g-terr.,  Bayswater. 

At  the  British  Embassy,  Paris,  the  Rev.  James 
Edward  Vetch,  B.A.,  son  of  Capt.  James  Vetch, 
R.E.,  to  Martha,  dau.  of  the  late  Robert  Baylis, 
esq.,  Birkenhead. 

Wor.  29.  At  St.  Pancras,  the  Rev.  Richard 
George  Leaton  Blenkinsopp,  Rector  of  Shadforth, 
Durham,  to  Kezia  Mary  Bell,  of  Stoodleigh, 
Devonshire,  and  eldest  dau.  of  Mr.  Bel),  Brance- 
peth. 

Kot.  30.  At  Kingsbridge,  Richard  William 
Cotton,  esq.,  of  Barnstaple,  to  Eliza  Austwick, 
youngest  dau.  of  the  late  William  Branscombe, 
esq.,  of  Exeter. 

At  Ilminster,  William  John  Hill,  esq.,  of  Lang- 
port,  to  Anne,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late  John 
Barrett,  esq. 

Dec.  1.  At  St.  James’s,  Piccadilly,  Aubrey  De 
Vere  Beauclerk,  esq.,  of  Ardgla’ss-castle,  co. 
Down,  Ireland,  to  Miss  Evelyn  Fitzroy,  of 
Salcey-la’svn,  Northampton. 

At  Repton,  Derbyshire,  Robert  Goode,  esq.,  of 
Heather-hall,  Leicesters’nire,  to  Margaret,  third 
dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Cave  Browne,  Rector 
of  Stretton-en-le-Field,  Derbyshire. 

At  Dishland -house,  Arbroath,  the  Rev.  Wm. 
Blair,  M.A.,  L.P.  Church,  Dunblane,  to  Eliza- 
beth, second  dau.  of  the  late  David  Cossar,  esq., 
manufacturer,  Arbroath. 

At  St.  Mary’s,  Bryanstone-sq..  the  Rev.  Robt. 
Whytehead,  Rector  of  All  Saints’,  North-st., 
to  Henrietta  Maria,  second  dau.  of  the  late  Sir 
Cbas.  Dodsworth,  bart. 

At  Farnborough,  Warwickshire,  Henry,  sixth 
son  of  W.  Simmons,  esq.,  of  Henley-upon- 
Thames,  to  Elizabeth,  second  dau.  of  the' late  J. 
Anker,  esq.,  of  Hadland-house,  Great  Bampton, 
Oxon. 

Ler.  2.  At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-sq.,  Charles 
Fursdon,  esq.,  of  Fur.-don,  to  Eliza,  eldest  dau. 
of  Henry  Willis,  esq.,  of  Hill-st.,  Berkeley-sq., 
and  Horton-lodge,  Epsom,  Surrey. 

In  the  chapel  of  Galloway-hou.se,  Wilbraham 
Frederick  Tollemache,  esq.,  eldest  .=on  of  John 
Tollemache,  esq.,  M.P.  for  Cheshire,  to  Lady 
Emma  Georgiana  Stewart,  second  dau.  of  the 
Earl  of  Gallowav. 

At  Bonby,  Lincolnshire,  Robert  Gordon,  esq., 
of  Tjuie-hail,  Bembridge,  Isle  of  Wight,  Captain 
I W*..\.,  grand  son  of  the  late  Very  Rev.  the 
Iiean  of  l.incoln,  to  Ctcilia  Frances,  eldest  dau. 
of  the  Rev.  W(e\er  Walter,  Vicar  of  Bonby, 
Rural  I'ean  and  Prebendary  of  Lincoln. 


At  Charlton,  Kent,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Back, 
M.A.,  Curate  of  Berkswell,  to  Elizabeth  Anne, 
third  dau.  of  T.  Robinson,  esq.,  of  Wiesbaden. 

At  St.  Marylebone,  Charles  S.  Geach,  esq.,  of 
Brandesbm-y-park,  Widesden,  eldest  son  of  the 
late  Charles  Geach,  esq.,  M.P.,  to  Harriett 
Georgina,  dau.  of  Fred.  S.  Burrell,  esq.,  of 
Sussex-pD.ce,  Pvegent’s-park. 

At  St.  Mark’s,  Surbiton,  Clarissa  Ann  Atkins, 
of  St.  Leonard’s-lodge,  Surbiton,  dau.  of  the  late 
Richard  Atkins,  esq.,  late  of  West  Field-lodge 
and  of  Mount -St.,  Grosvenor-sq.,  to  James  Night- 
ingale, esq.,  one  of  her  Majesty’s  Justices  of  the 
Peace  for  the  borough  of  Kingston-upon-Thames. 

At  St.  John’s,  Southwark,  William,  youngest 
son  of  the  late  Leonard  Wilkinson,  ’ esq.,  of 
Rock-house,  Slaidburn,  Yorkshire,  to  Isabella, 
eldest  dau.  of  W.  Parker,  esq.,  of  Hartley’s 
Wharf. 

At  St.  Giles’s,  Camberwell.  W.  W.  Dawkins, 
esq.,  of  Thames  Ditton,  Surrey,  and  Bow -lane, 
to  Mary,  second  dau.  of  Jonn  Bacon,  esq.,  of 
East  Dulwich,  and  Church-street,  St.  John’s, 
Horselydown. 

At  Hove,  Brighton,  Reginald  Hearle,  only 
son  of  Thomas  Paynter,  esq.,  of  Boskenna', 
Cornwall,  to  Mary  Davies,  eldest  dau.  of  the 
Rev.  John  Oliver  WUlyams  Hawies,  of  Bruns- 
wick-sq.,  Brighton. 

At  Ashted,  Surrey,  H.  Parsons,  of  Gresham- 
hou.«e-chambers.  Old  Broad-st.,  and  of  Epsom, 
architect,  D.S.,  &c.,  elder  son  of  the  late  Jona- 
than Parsons,  of  Douro-place,  Kensington,  to 
Charlotte,  youngest  dau.  of  Daniel  MaydweU,  of 
Ashted. 

At  Lewisham,  Kent,  Richard  Frederic,  son  of 
Richard  Dempster,  esq.,  of  Hanover-crescent, 
Brighton,  Sussex,  to  Harriet,  fourth  dau.  of 
John  Matthew,  esq.,  of  Talbot-place,  Black- 
heath,  Kent. 

At  St.  Maiw  Abbotts,  Kensington,  D.  S. 
Stewart,  esq.,  Capt.  11th  Hussars,  son  of  the  late 
James  Stewart,  esq.,  of  Greenock,  to  Anna  Dow- 
son,  elder  dau.  of  Joseph  Earle,  esq.,  Kensing- 
ton Palace-gardens. 

Bee.  7.  At  Glasgow,  Thomas,  eldest  son  of 
John  Vaughan,  esq.,  Skutterskelfe-hall  and 
kliddlesbrough-on-Tees,  Yorkshire,  to  Catherine 
Jane,  only  surviving  child  of  Duncan  Macfarlan, 
esq.,  Annfield-pL,  Glasgow. 

At  St.  Mary’s,  Paddington,  Capt.  Wm.  B. 
Oliver,  R.N.,  to  Jessie  Davies,  youngest  dau.  of 
the  late  Thomas  Hitehings,  esq.,  and  niece  of 
the  late  James  Sindry,  esq.,  of  Brighton. 

At  St.  James’s,  Westboume-terrace,  W.  Maw- 
desley  Best,  esq.,  barrister-at-law,  to  Caroline 
Georgiana,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Thos.  Fairfax 
Best,  esq.,  formerly  of  ChRston-park,  and  of 
Wierton,  Kent. 

At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-square,  Robert  BeU, 
esq.,  of  Norris-castle,  East  Cowes,  to  Georgiana 
Helen,  youngest  dau.  of  Robert  Crosse,  esq.,  of 
St.  Saviour’s,  Jersey. 

Dec.  8.  At  St.  George’s,  Douglas,  Isle  of  Man, 
H.  Clapeott,  esq.-,  son  of  George  Bunter  Clapeott, 
esq.,  of  Keynstone,  Dorsetshire,  to  Mary,  second 
dau.  of  the  late  Major  Power,  of  her  Majesty’s 
60th  Rifles. 

At  Hastings,  James  Warren,  son  of  the  late 
Henry  Dudin,  esq.,  of  East-hall,  Bermondsey,  to 
Charlotte  Mary,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  John 
Goldsworthy  Shorter,  esq.,  of  Hastings. 

At  Donnybrook,  Dublin,  Col.  Lloyd,  Royal 
Engineers,  to  Annabella  Barbara,  eldest  dau.  of 
Col.  Durnford,  A«sistant-Adjutant-Gtn.  Royal 
Engineers,  in  Ireland. 

At  Llandugvvydd,  Cardiganshire,  Lieut. -Col. 
Lewes,  eldest  son  of  Capt.  Lewes,  of  Llanlear,  to 
Mary  Jane,  only  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  Charles 
Griffith,  and  niece  of  John  Griffith,  esq.,  of 
Llwyndunis. 

At  Cowes,  Isle  of  Wight,  William  Stewart 
Graham,  esq.,  Capt.  in  the  European  Bengal 
Light  Cavalry,  to  Mary  Anne  Elizabeth,  second 
dau.  of  T.  P.  Mew,  esq.',  of  Cowes. 
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I Dec.  9.  At  St  George’s,  Hanovev-sq.,  Frederic 
’ H.  Morris,  esq.,  M.D.,  of  Sandhill-house,  Swin- 
‘ don,  to  Sarah  Sophia,  widow  of  Henry  Hedges, 
j esq.,  of  Russley-park,  Wilts,  and  only  surviving 
j dau.  of  the  late  Mr.  Edward  Goodchan. 
i At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-sq.,  Capt.  Sir  William 
! Hoste,  hart.,  R.N.,  to  Caroline  Dorothea,  dau.  of 
! Chas.  Prideaux  Prune,  esq.,  of  Prideaux-place, 
Cornwall. 

At  St.  Michael’s,  Coventry,  T-  Marsh  Horsfall, 
esq.,  15th  King’s  Hussars,  eldest  son  of  Thomas 
B.  Horsfall,  esq.,  M.P.,  to  Emily  Sarah  Lingard 
Ogilvy,  dau.  of  J.Ogilvy,  esq.,M.D.,  of  Coventry. 

At  St.  Cutlibert’s,  Wells,  Somerset,  E.  Sainthill 
Pearse,  esq.,  eldest  son  of  Edward  Pearse,  esq., 
formerly  of  Bradninch,  to  Mary  Elizabeth  Ellen, 
only  dau.  of  John  Nicholls,  esq.,  of  Wells. 

At  St  Mary’s,  Cheltenham,  John  Francis,  only 
son  of  Francis  Wellford,  esq.,  of  Tunbridge  Wells, 
Kent,  10  Julia  Rose,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late 
T.  I.angford  Brooke,  esq.,  of  Mere-hall,  Chesh  re. 

I At  York,  Robert  Maddison,  son  of  the  late  W. 

I T.  Jary,  esq.,  of  Reedham-hall,  Norfolk,  to  Han- 
nah, dau.  of  the  late  Edward  Shepherd,  esq.,  of 
Southend,  Bedale. 

At  Croydon,  David,  eldest  son  of  David  Evans, 
esq.,  Crayford,  Kent,  to  Sarah,  se(  ond  dau.  of 
George  Brown,  esq.,  of  Brickwood-house,  Croy- 
don, Surrey. 

At  Westport-house,  Cupar,  Lindesay  Small, 
second  surviving  son  of  John  Small,  esq.,  of 
Foodie,  to  Elizabeth  Graham,  third  dau.  of  Wm. 
Carstairs,  esq.,  late  Bombay  Medical  Siaff. 

At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-sq.,  the  Hon.  and 
Rev.  George  Wingfield  Bourke,  fourth  son  of  the 
Earl  of  Mayo,  to  Mary  Henrietta,  eldest  dau.  of 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  Durham. 

At  Bury,  Lancashire,  Thomas,  eldest  son  of 
Thomas  Wise,  esq.,  of  Richmond-terr.,  Islington, 
to  Julia  Victoria,  youngest  dau.  of  Jas.  Dauncey, 
esq.,  of  St.  Maries-gate,  Bury,  late  of  Ashley- 
house,  Isle  of  Man. 

Dec.  10.  At  St.  Mark’s,  Albert-road,  London, 
Robert  Augustus  Atkins,  esq.,  of  St.  Asaph,  to 
Jane  Gregor,  fourth  dau.  of  the  late  John  Paris, 
esq.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  President  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Physicians. 

At  Coblentz,  the  Rev.  Maurice  Kcettlitz,  pastor 
of  the  German  Evangelical  Church  at  Ostend,  to 
Rosetta  Ann  Jane,  dau.  of  the  late  Mr.  Benjamin 
Dowdeswell,  of  Old  Cavendish-st.,  Cavendish-sq., 

1 London. 

I Dec.  11.  At  St.  James's,  Paddington,  Col.  T. 

Holmes  Tidy,  Deputy-Adjutant-Gen.,  Jamaica, 

I to  Margaret  Jane,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late 
John  Edwards,  Receiver-General  of  Jamaica. 

! At  Maidstone,  Courtenay  Temple,  esq.,  of 
I London,  to  Julia  Ellen,  eldest  dau.  of  Robert 
Bird,  esq.,  of  Lewes,  Sussex. 

At  St.  Mary  Abbotts,  Kensington,  Gasner  Hugh 
Francois  Dupuis,  Assist. -Engineer  H.M.S.  in 
India,  to  Blanche  Evelyn,  youngest  dau.  of  the 
late  Wm.  Medley,  esq.,  of  Mansfields,  Iver,  Bucks. 

: Dec.  13.  At  Spring-bank,  Alyth,  Wm.  Smith, 

I esq.,  of  Wood-green,  Middlesex,  to  Jane  Clarke, 

I eldest  dau.  of  Denton  Illingworth,  esq.,  Alyth, 

I Perthshire. 

At  Gillingham,  Kent,  Henry  Payne  Hurford, 

; esq.,  75th  Regt.,  to  Matilda,  eldest  dau.  of  the 
late  G.  Crozier,  esq.,  94th  Regt. 

At  St.  Mary’s,  Islington,  David  Stephens  Brown, 
j esq.,  to  Margaret,  dau.  of  the  late  Thos.  Robert- 
I son,  esq..  Surgeon  Royal  Navy. 

I Dec.  14.  At  Navestock,  Essex,  Walter  Alfred 
1 HUls,  B.A.,  second  son  of  Walter  Hills,  esq.,  of 
Dacre-ter.,  Blackheath,  to  Mary  Anne,  youngest 
dau.  of  the  late  Wm.  Morley  Stubbs,  esq.,  of 
Ripon. 

At  St.  Leonard’s-on-Sea,  Francis  Guillemard 
Simpkinson,  esq.,  son  of  the  late  Sir  Francis 
Simpkinson,  Queen’s  Counsel,  F.R.S.,  to  Emily, 
younger  dau.  of  G.  H.  M.  Wagner,  esq.,  of  St. 

; Leonard’s-on-Sea. 

At  St.  John’s,  Hackney,  Arthur  W.  Grosvenor, 
late  of  Hongkong,  China,  fourth  son  of  Wm.  L. 


Grosvenor,  formerly  of  Cornhill,  to  Eliza  Maria, 
eldest  dau.  of  Samuel  Sargent,  esq.,  of  Curry 
Rival,  Somerset,  and  late  of  the  60th  Rifles. 

At  Hastings,  Wm.  John,  third  son  of  the  late 
Lieut.  Col.  Gant,  J.P.  for  the  county  of  Mid- 
dlesex, to  Augusta  Caroline,  third  dau.  of  James 
George  Langham,  esq.,  of  Hastings. 

At  St.  Paitl’s,  Knightsbridge,  Gerard  Frederick, 
third  son  of  Samuel  Frederick  Miller,  esq.,  of 
Glocester-lodge,  Clapham,  to  Elizabeth,  second 
dau.  of  Thos.  Davidson,  esq.,  of  St.  George’s-pL, 
Hyde-park-corner. 

Dec.  15.  At  St.  David’s,  J.  Lidstone  Lyndon, 
esq.,  of  Snapes,  Salcombe,  to  Mary  Jane,  second 
dau.  of  A.  P.  Jarvis,  esq.,  of  Exe  View,  St. 
David’s,  Exeter. 

At  Wells,  Somerset,  Henry  Hobhouse,  esq.,  of 
Hadspen,  in  the  same  county,  to  Frances,  eldest 
dau.  of  the  late  Very  Rev.  T.  Gaisford,  Dean  of 
Christ  Church. 

At  Hadley,  Middlesex,  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Parr,  to 
Louisa,  second  dau.  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Hasle- 
grave,  incumbent  of  St.  Peter’s,  Islington. 

At  Kirby  Wiske,  Percy,  second  son  of  the  Hon. 
and  Rev.  FitzRoy  Stanhope,  to  Helenora,  only 
dau.  of  Joshua  S.  Crompton,  esq.,  of  Sion-hill,  and 
Azerley,  Yorkshire. 

Dec.  16.  At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-sq.,  Ste- 
venson Arthur,  only  son  of  Arthur  Blackwood, 
Esq.,  of  Upper  Brook-st.,  Grosvenor-sq.,  to  Syd- 
ney, Duchess  of  Manchester. 

At  Clapham,  Douglas  Hindley,  son  of  Charles 
Hindley,  East  Acton,  to  Clara  Janet,  third  dau. 
of  the  late  Wm.  Prudence,  of  Clapham-common. 

At  South  Hampstead,  the  Rev.  Henry  Fleet- 
w’ood  Sheppard,  M.A.,  Trinity-hall,  Cambridge, 
second  son  of  Samuel  Sheppard,  Esq.,  of  London, 
late  of  Taunton,  to  Eliza  Mary,  younger  dau.  of 
the  late  G.  Bond,  Esq.,  of  Hampstead. 

At  St.  Margaret’s,  Lee,  Waynflete  Arnaud 
Blagden,  Esq.,  only  son  of  the  Rev.  T.  N.  Blag- 
den,  B.D.,  Vicar  of  Washington,  and  Rector  of 
Ashuist,  Sussex,  to  Henrietta  Amelia,  only  dau. 
of  Watkin  Williams  Taylor,  Esq.,  of  Lee,  Black- 
heath. 

At  St.  George-the-Martyr,  Queen-sq.,  Pierre 
Victon  Bazire,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Lond.,  son  o’’  the  late 
Charles  Eugene  Bazire,  Esq.,  of  Port  Louis,  Mau- 
ritius, to  Henrietta,  eldest  dau.  of  Charles  Man- 
gold, Esq.,  of  Queen-sq. 

At  Tunbridge  Wells,  the  Rev.  Thos.  Pacey 
Keene,  LL.B.,  Minister  and  Missionary  at  Midna- 
pore,  near  Calcutta,  to  Caroline  Fry,  eldest  dau.  of 
the  Rev.  R.  Chamberlain,  Curate  of  Woodstone, 
Huntingdonshire, 

At  Tin  well,  Rutland,  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Williams, 
M.A.,  Curate  of  St.  John’s,  Stamford,  to  Louisa 
Hastings,  second  dau.  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Arnold, 
Rector  of  Tinwell,  and  Hon.  Canon  of  Peter- 
borough. 

Dec.  16.  At  Stoke  Dameril,  Devon,  Joshua, 
second  son  of  t’ne  late  Major-General  Sir  Henry 
Havelock,  K C.B.,  of  Lucknow,  Lieutenant  in  the 
6th  Bombay  N.I.,  to  Isabella  Louisa,  second  dau. 
of  the  late  W.  Creak,  esq..  Commander  R.N. 

Dec.  18.  At  Leamington  Priors,  Robt.  Miller, 
esq.,  Serjeant-at-Law,  Judge  of  County  Courts,  to 
Louisa,  widow  of  Edward  Dering  Walker,  esq., 
M.D.,  of  Orchard-house,  Teignmouth,  Devon, 
and  only  dau.  of  the  late  J.  De  Burgh  Morris, 
esq.,  J.P.,  of  Lakefield-house,  Galway. 

At  Phillipstown,  Dt.  Edward  Hamilton,  of 
Stephen’s-green,  Dublin,  to  Eliza,  only  dau. 
of  Dr.  Glover,  Phillipstown,  King’s  County. 

At  St.  Peter’s,  Eaton-sq.,  Edw  Macnaghten,  esq., 
second  son  of  Sir  Edm.  Workman  M;m;.aghten, 
hart.,  of  Dundaruve,  Antrim,  to  Frances  Ai  abella, 
only  dau.  of  the  Hon.  Sir  Samuel  Martin,  one  of 
the  Barons  of  her  Majesty’s  Court  of  Exchequer. 

Dec.  20.  At  St.  Pane'ras,  M.  Shultz,  esq.,  of 
New  Y’’()rk,  America,  to  Anne,  widow  of  Sir  H. 
R.  Bishop. 

Dec.  21.  At  Christ  Church,  Paddington,  M. 
Spofforth,  esq.,  of  Jermyn-st.,  St.  James’s,  to 
Agnes,  only  child  of  the  late  J.  C.  Loudon,  esq. 
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The  Marchioness  op  Hastings. 

Nov.  18.  At  Rome,  on  her  way  to 
Malta,  aged  47,  Barbara  Yelverton,  Ba- 
roness Grey  de  Ruthyn,  Marchioness  of 
Hastings. 

The  deceased,  in  her  own  right  Baroness 
Grey  de  Ruthyn,  was  born  1810,  and  suc- 
ceeded the  same  year  her  father,  Henry 
Edward,  twentieth  Lord  Grey  de  Ruthyn. 
Her  mother.  Lady  Grey  de  Ruthyn,  is  now 
wife  of  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Mr.  Eden,  of 
Bishopsbourne.  She  married,  in  1831,  Geo. 
Augustus  Francis,  second  Marquis  of  Hast- 
ings, by  whom,  who  died  in  1844,  she  had 
a numerous  family  ; Paulyn,  third  Marquis 
of  Hastings,  who  died  in  1851 ; Henry 
Weysford  Charles  Plantagenet  Raw  don 
(born  1842),  the  present  Marquis,  and 
four  daughters.  Lady  Edith  Maude  Abney 
Hastings  (born  1833),  Lady  Bertha  Sel- 
garde  Clifton  (born  1835),  Lady  Victoria 
Mary  Louisa  (born  1837),  and  Lady  Fran- 
ces Augusta  Constance  (born  1844).  Her 
ladyship  subsequently  married  Captain 
Henry  Yelverton,  R.M.,  by  whom  she  had 
issue  one  daughter,  the  Hon.  Barbara 
Yelverton.  Captain  Yelverton,  who,  it 
will  be  remembered,  greatly  distinguished 
himself  in  the  Baltic  during  the  late  war 
with  Russia,  is  now  stationed  off  Malta. 
He  was  telegraphed  for  from  Malta  on 
the  18th  ult.,  and  reached  Rome  on  the 
night  of  the  22ncL  By  her  Ladyship^s 
death,  a numerous  circle  of  relations  and 
connections  is  placed  in  mourning.  The 
ringing  of  the  muffled  passing  - bell  at 
Castle  Donnington  throughout  the  whole 
of  Monday  week  too  truly  confirmed  the 
rumours  which  had  previously  spread 
throughout  the  parish. 

The  creation  of  the  Ruthyn  peerage  is 
among  the  most  ancient  in  England, 
dating  1324.  By  her  first  marriage,  with 
the  second  Marquis  of  Hastings,  she  is 
sister-in-law  to  the  present  Marchioness 
of  Bute. 


Earl  op  Haddington,  K.T. 

Dec.  — . At  Twyningham  House,  Had- 
dingtonshire, aged  78,  the  Right  Hon. 
'lliomas  Hamihon,  Earl  of  Haddington, 
K.T.,  Baron  of  Binning  and  Byres,  in  the 
jiecrage  of  Scotland;  Baron  Melrose  of 
Tyninghame,  county  Haddington,  in  the 
peerage  of  tlie  United  Kingdom. 

n 


The  deceased  was  the  only  son  of  Charles, 
eighth  Earl,  by  his  marriage  with  Lady 
Sophia  Hope,  third  daughter  of  the  second 
Earl  of  Hopetoun.  He  was  born  June  21, 
1780,  and  married,  November  13,  1802, 
Lady  Maria  Parker,  only  surviving  child 
of  George,  fourth  Earl  of  Macclesfield, 
who  survived  her  husband.  The  late  Peer 
succeeded  to  the  earldom  on  the  death  of 
his  father  in  March,  1828.  The  late  Earl 
was  educated  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
where  he  graduated  B.A.  in  1801,  and 
M.A.  in  1815.  He  sat  in  the  House  of 
Commons  from  1818  to  1826,  as  represen- 
tative for  Rochester.  On  the  formation 
of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  first  Adminis- 
tration, in  December,  1834,  his  Lordship 
was  appointed  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
which  he  held  up  to  the  break-up  of  the 
Government.  When  Sir  Robert  Peel  again 
took  offlce,  in  the  autumn  of  1841,  his 
Lordship  was  selected  for  the  post  of  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  with  a seat  in  the 
Cabinet.  He  held  that  offlce  up  to  Janu- 
ary, 1846,  when  he  was  made  Lord  Privy 
Seal,  and  retained  that  position  until  the 
final  dissolution  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet’s 
Government.  His  Lordship,  although  op- 
posed to  the  Reform  Bill  and  other  Libe- 
ral measures  of  the  Governments  of  Earl 
Grey  and  Viscount  Melbourne,  adopted 
the  enlarged  views  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  on 
the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  and  the  c jin- 
mercial  reforms  which  followed.  Since  the 
retirement  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  party 
from  offlce,  the  late  earl  has  rarely  inter- 
fered in  politics.  In  1814  his  Lordship 
was  made  a Privy  Councillor,  and  in  1853 
he  was  made  a Knight  of  the  Order  of 
the  Thistle.  He  was  Hereditary  Keeper  of 
Holyrood  Palace,  one  of  the  Elder  Bre- 
thren of  the  Trinity  House,  a Trustee  of 
the  British  and  Hunterian  Museums,  and 
Deputy-Lieutenant  of  Haddingtonshire, 
The  earldom  devolves  upon  Mr.  George 
Baillie,  eldest  son  of  the  late  Mr.  George 
Baillie,  of  Jerviswood,  N.B.,  by  Mary, 
youngest  daughter  of  Sir  James  Pringle, 
born  April  14,  1802,  and  married  to  Geor- 
giana,  daughter  of  the  Ven.  Archdeacon 
Robert  Markham. 


Sir  Randolph  I.  Rohth,  K.C.B. 

Nov.  29.  At  19,  Dorset  Square,  aged  75, 
Sir  Randolph  I.  Routh,  K.C.B.,  Commis- 
sary General.  He  was  the  son  of  Mr.  Rich- 
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ard  Routli,  who  was  for  naany  years  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Britidi  Colony  of  Newfound- 
land. Sir  Randolph  was  born  at  Poole, 
Dorsetshire,  in  1787^  and  married  in  181.5 
(at  Paris)  Marie  Josephine,  grand-daughter 
of  Colonel  Laminhre,  Secretary-General 
of  the  Gaixh  s de  Corps  of  Louis  XVl.  On 
her  death  he  married  (at  Quebec)  Marie 
Louise,  daughter  of  Judge  Tachereau  and 
niece  of  the  French  Bishop  of  Canada.  He 
was  educated  at  Eton  College.  He  served 
for  35  years  in  Jamaica,  at  Waleheren, 
under  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  the 
Pi'uinsular,  and  at  Waterloo.  He  also 
served  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  West 
Inches,  and  Canada,  where  he  became  for 
some  time  a member  of  the  Executive 
Council.  While  hokling  this  office  he  was 
knighted  by  patent  in  Canada,  and  re- 
ceived his  K.C.B.  for  his  superintendence 
of  the  Relief  Fund  during  the  Irish  famine. 
In  1826  he  was  appointed  Commissary- 
General,  and  this  office  he  retained  up  to 
the  time  of  his  death. 


SiE  Joseph  Bailey,  Baet,,  M.P, 

Woy.  20.  At  Glanusk  Park,  Brecknock- 
shire, aged  75,  Sir  Joseph  Bailey,  Bart., 
M.P.,  father-in-law  of  Sir  James  Stuart 
Menteath,  Bart.,  of  Mansfield  House,  Ayr- 
shire. 

The  deceased,  who  was  one  of  the  wealthi- 
est ironmasters  in  South  Wales,  was  the 
younger  son  of  Mr.  John  Bailey,  a gentle- 
man of  an  ancient  Yorkshire  family,  and 
inherited  a handsome  fortune  Irom  his 
uncle,  the  late  Mr.  Richard  Crawshay,  of 
Csfartha  ironworks,  county  of  Glamorgan, 
which  he  increased  subsequently  by  exten- 
sive operations  at  Nant-y-Glo.  Sir  Joseph 
Bailey  first  entered  Parliament  in  1835  as 
member  for  Worcester,  which  he  repre- 
sented in  the  conservative  interest  down 
to  1857,  when  he  w^as  returned  for  the 
county  of  Brecon,  for  which  he  sat  with- 
out interruption  dowm  to  the  present  time. 
He  was  an  active  magistrate  and  Deputy- 
Lieutenant  for  Monmouthsl)ire  and  Bre- 
con, and  was  in  the  commission  of  the 
peace  for  those  counties,  and  also  for  11  ere- 
ford  and  Glamorgan.  He  served  the  office 
of  High  Sheriff  of  Monmouth  in  1823.  He 
was  raised  to  the  baronetcy  by  Lord  Derby 
in  June,  1852.  Sir  Joseph  was  twice  mar- 
ried— first  to  a daughter  of  Mr.  J.  Latham, 
and  secondly  to  Mary  .Anne,  daughter  of 
the  late  Mr  John  Hopper,  of  Wilton  Casile, 
county  Durham.  His  eldest  s ui  by  his 
first  marriage,  wdio  was  some  time  mem- 
Der  for  Sunhury  and  for  Herefordshire, 
having  dh  d bei'uro  him,  he  is  succeeded  in 
his  title  and  larg.-  landrd  estates  by  his 
grandson,  .lostph  Russell,  who  was  boru 
Gexi.  Mag.  Yol.  CCVl. 


in  1840.  A vacancy  is  also  caused  in  the 
representation  of  the  county  of  Brecon. 


The  Rev.  Thomas  Tatloe  Lewis. 

Mr.  Lewis  was  a native  of  Ludlow  in 
Shropshire,  and  w^e  believe  received  his 
first  education  in  Bitterley  School,  under 
Mr.  John  Williams,  who  enjoyed  a con- 
siderable reputation  as  an  excellent  clas- 
sical teacher,  and  was  afterwards  Second 
Master  of  Ludlow  Grammar  School.  Mr. 
Lewis  was  subsequently  removed  to  other 
schools,  and  lastly  to  that  of  Cheam,  near 
London,  from  whence  he  went  to  St. 
John’s  College,  Cambridge,  where  he 
graduated,  and  obtained  matheunatical 
honours.  In  1826  he  was  appointed  to 
the  curacy  of  Aymestrey,  in  Hereford- 
shire; and  was  subsequently  presented 
by  the  Bishop  of  Hereford  (the  present 
Archbishop  of  York)  to  the  vicarage  of 
Bridstow,  near  Ross,  in  the  same  county. 

Mr.  Lewis  w^as  a lover  of  science  in  all 
its  branches,  and  his  taste  for  natural 
history  found  a wide  field  for  indulgence 
in  his  parish  of  Aymestrey.  His  attention 
W'as  more  especially  called  to  the  geologi- 
cal structure  of  this  interesting  but  then 
unexplored  region,  and  he  began  to  collect 
and  compare  the  fossils  in  which  it  is  so 
rich.  He  thus  not  only  ascertained  the 
succession  of  a series  of  transition  rocks 
which  had  not  previously  been  observed, 
but  he  established  a correct  classification 
of  them , and  distinguished  the  groups  of 
strata  by  their  principal  fossils.  He  es- 
tablished the  fact  that  in  the  tract  im- 
mediately adjoining  Aymestrey  and  on 
the  south  of  Bringewood  chase,  the  strata, 
though  thrown  up  and  much  disturbed, 
exhibit  everywhere  the  same  determined 
order  of  succession.  In  a letter  to  his 
friend  the  eminent  geologist  Dr.  Tritton, 
written  at  a much  later  period,  and  re- 
cently printed  in  the  local  papers,  Mr. 
Lewis  gives  the  following  interesting 
sketch  of  these  his  early  labours: — “My 
acquaintance  with  Aymestrey  commenced 
with  my  entering  on  the  curacy  of  the 
parish  in  the  autuimi  of  1826.  Its  natural 
beauties  soon  invi'ed  my  attention,  which 
w-as  likewise  directed  to  its  natural  and 
artificial  sections,  and  its  regular  but 
broken  structure ; and  I began  at  once 
very  zealously  to  collect  the  fossils,  wdiich 
Wire  everywhere  in  abundance  strewed 
over  the  roads  and  fields,  and  to  dispose 
of  them  in  drawers,  keepit  g those  of  each 
stratum  separate,  and  distinguidiing  the 
row  1 amed  ‘ Upper  and  loirer  Ludlow 
rocks’  hy  t\\Q  names  o‘  * graiiwacke'  and 
‘ handle’  (the  latter  being  ihe  loca  name); 
and  the  ‘ Agmestrey  and  Wenlock  lime- 
2*' 
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stones'  by  fentamerus  and  coral,  or 
nochdar  limestone ; tlie  former  from  its 
abounding  in  tlie  Pentamerus  Knightii, 
and  tlie  latter  from  its  gi'eat  richness 
in  corals,  and  the  appearance  which  its 
weakened  beds  assumed  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, even  where  they  were  considered 
worth  working  for  the  kib  s.  I had  very 
soon  a collection  from  most  of  the  beds 
extending  from  the  junction  of  the  old 
red  sandstone  with  the  grauwacke,  down 
to  the  Wenlock  shale  (or  nodular  strata), 
and  had  fairly  traced  these  beds  westward 
and  eastward  to  the  full  extent  of  this 
parish,  1829  ; and  along  the  prolongation 
of  the  Crofo  Ambrey  and  Gatley  escarp- 
nnnts  towards  Ludlow ; and  in  the  outliers 
of  'linker’s-hill  and  Caynham  camp,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  rivt  r Teme,  in  the 
direction  of  the  Glee  Hills  ; and  likewise 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Zeintwardine.” 
The  character  of  Mr.  Lewis  was  singularly 
modest  and  unobtrus've,  and  he  always 
shewed  a great  reluctance  to  bringing  his 
name  before  the  public.  Under  these 
feelings,  instead  of  publishing  his  re- 
searches and  discoveries  und-r  his  own 
name,  he  generously  gave  the  n up  to  Mr. 
Murchison  (now  Sir  Roderick),  in  whose 
hands,  moditied,  and  of  course  much  ex- 
tended, they  became  ten  years  later  (in 
1839),  the  Silurian  System.  Those  who 
kno.v  what  Mr.  Lewis  did,  and  we  believe 
that  it  was  the  feeling  of  Mr.  Lewis  him- 
silf,  have  thought  that  Sir  Roderick  has 
not  done  full  justice  to  the  assistance  he 
received  from  the  labours  of  the  Rev.  T. 
T.  Lewis. 

Mr.  Lewis  was,  indeed,  one  of  those 
unostentatious  laboun  rs  to  whom  science 
often  owes  much  more  than  it  acknow- 
ledges. To  him,  no  doubt,  belongs  the 
first  honour  of  the  Silurian  System;  a 
title,  by  the  waj'',  which  is  not  very  ap- 
propriate, inasmuch  as  this  system  appears 
h^irdly  to  have  extended  into  the  country 
of  the  Silures,  who,  as  antiquailes  know, 
ap  ear  to  have  been  confined  to  the 
we-tern  part  of  Gloucestershire,  and  the 
south  w stern  part  of  Herefordshire,  and 
to  Monmouthshire,  and  the  souihern  or 
maritime  di.stricts  of  South  Wales.  Mr, 
Lew  s’s  name*,  as  a scientific  enquirer,  will 
neverthele.'S  b > perpetuated  in  those  of  a 
ce  tai  I number  of  th  - fossils  of  his  na'ive 
district  wh  ch  have  been  named  after  him, 
such  as  till-  lAngula  Lewisii,  the  Ceplia- 
lasj.is  Levchii,  the  Spirorhis  Lewisii, 
&c.  ; and  lln.ugh  h's  unobirusive  modesty 
jireventeel  him  from  taking  that  ])u  lie 
1 ()  ili  u to  which  he  was  entith  (I  by 
1 i , talents  and  acqu'rem.  nts,  he  en- 
joud  the  i slet  in  and  mtinnuy  o many  of 
the  n.ost  d sting uishcd  mai  of  the  day, 


who  were  well  acquainted  with  the  hospit- 
able vicarage  of  Bridstow.  Mr.  Lewis’s 
leisure  from  the  duties  of  his  calling, 
wLich  he  performed  with  a true  and  ( x- 
emplary  zeal,  were  not  engrossed  by 
geology,  or  by  natural  h’story;  for  he 
never  laid  aside  his  older  attachment  to 
mathematical  science,  and  he  displayed 
an  equal  attachment  to  antiquarian  and 
historical  researches.  He  ever  took  a 
great  and  personal  interest  in  the  pre- 
servation and  restoration  of  the  interest- 
ing old  ecclesiastical  remains  which  are 
scattered  so  thic  kly  over  the  Welsh  border ; 
and  the  oidy  publication  of  any  magnitude 
to  wdiich  he  ever  attached  his  name,  was 
a most  interesting  volume  of  the  “Letters 
of  the  Lady  Brilliana  Harley,”  the  heroine 
of  Brampton  Brian  Castle  during  the 
Parliamentary  wars,  which  he  edited  from 
the  originals  in  the  possession  of  Lady 
Frances  Vernon  Harcourt,  and  which  was 
printed  by  the  Camden  Society  in  1853. 
After  an  iilness  which  had  lasted  a few 
months,  Mr.  Lewis  died  at  his  vicarage  of 
Bridstow,  on  the  28th  of  October,  1858, 
in  the  58th  year  of  his  age,  lamented  no 
less  by  his  parishioners  and  by  his  numer- 
ous circle  of  friends  than  by  his  own 
family. 


Liettt.-Col,  HtJjSTT. 

Nov.  26.  At  Walmer,  aged  77,  Lieut,- 
Col.  John  Philip  Hunt,  C.B,,  11th  Foot, 
formerly  of  the  52nd  Regt, 

This  gallant  officer  entered  the  army  in 
1799,  and  accompanied  the  52nd  to  the 
Fei  rol  in  1800;  was  present  in  the  action 
of  the  Heights.  He  accompanied  Sir  John 
Moiire  as  his  aide-de-camp  on  the  expedition 
to  Sweden,  and  afterwards  to  Portugal,  and 
served  throughout  that  arduous  campaign 
until  the  embarkation  of  the  troops  at 
Corunna.  He  also  served  with  the  second 
battalion  during  the  Walcheren  campaign. 
In  January,  1811,  he  embarked  for  the 
Peninsula,  and  was  present  in  the  pursuit 
of  Massena,  action  of  Sabugal,  battle  of 
Fuentes  d’Onor,  and  all  the  various  affairs 
in  wdiich  the  Light  Division  \vas  engaged 
in  that  campaign,  during  the  last  three 
months  of  which,  and  at  the  affair  ne.tr 
Alfayates,  he  commanded  the  second  bat- 
talion. lie  commanded  the  first  battalion 
at  the  siege  and  assault  of  Badajoz,  on 
which  occasion  the  command  of  the  second 
brigade  of  the  Li-ht  Division  devolved  on 
him;  for  his  conduct  on  this  day  he  was 
promoted  to  the  brevet  rank  of  lieutenant- 
colmcl.  He  commanded  the  same  brigade 
wh.n  the  army  went  to  repel  Marshal 
Marmont  from  bis  predatory  incursion  into 
Portugal;  commanded  the  first  battalion 
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of  the  52nd  throup-hont  the  campaign  of 
1812,  including  the  battle  of  Salamanca  and 
action  of  San  Munos,  and  served  with  the 
light  Division  during  the  operations  of 
Marshal  Soult  to  relieve  Pampeluna.  In 
1813  he  command  d tlie  volunteers  of  tlie 
Light  Division  at  the  assault  of  San  Sebas- 
tian, and  was  twice  severely  wounded ; 
for  bis  conduct  on  this  occasion  he  was  pro- 
moted to  an  effective  lieutenant-colonelcy 
in  the  60th.  He  had  received  the  gold 
medal  and  three  clasps,  and  the  silver  war- 
medal  and  two  clasps,  for  his  services. 


Majob  William  Hope. 

Oct.  3.  At  Cape  Town,  aged  51,  Major 
William  Hope.  The  deceased,  who  was 
born  in  1807,  was  a son  of  Charles  Hope, 
Lord  President  of  the  Court  of  Session,  and 
Ciiarlotte,  daughter  of  the  second  Earl  of 
Hopetonn.  He  was  nephew  of  the  late,  and 
cousin  of  the  present,  Earl  of  Hopetonn ; 
and  his  brother,  Avliose  death  was  lately  re- 
corded, was  Chief  Justice  Clerk  of  Scotland. 
The  late  lamented  Brigadier  the  Hon. 
Adrian  Hope,  who  was  killed  at  the  attack 
Ujwn  Port  Kowah,  in  India,  was  his  cousin. 
The  first  of  the  Scottish  Hopes  went  from 
France  to  Scotland  in  153",  in  the  train  of 
Magdalene,  Queen  of  James  V.,  and  settled 
there.  The  opulent  family  of  Hope,  of 
Amsterdam,  is  a collateral  branch  of  the 
Hopes  of  Scotland.  Many  of  the  family  have 
been  eminent  members  of  the  Scottish  bar, 
and  others  have  distinguished  themselves 
in  the  naval  and  military  service.  After 
stud,Ying  at  Sandliurst,  Major  Hope  enter- 
ed the  army  in  the  7th  Fusiliers,  and  was 
for  some  time  on  the  staff  of  Earl  Dal- 
housie,  in  Canada.  Returning  to  England 
he  resumed  his  studies  at  Sandhurst,  and 
afterwards  at  one  of  the  Scotch  univer- 
sities. He  served  nearly  all  his  life  in  the 
7th  Fusiliers,  in  wdiich  regiment  his  eldest 
son  and  nephew  now  hold  commissions. 
After  leaving  the  service,  on  account  of 
ill-health.  Major  Hope  became  paymaster 
of  out-pensioners  in  Portsmouth  district, 
which  appointment  he  relinquished  for  that 
of  Clerk  to  the  Council  of  the  Cape  of 
(food  Hope.  He  arrived  here  in  June, 
1816;  and,  during  his  tenure  of  office, 
rendered  essential  service  to  the  Govern- 
ment in  variolas  important  matters  uncon- 
nected with  it.  Upon  the  death  of  Mr. 
Brink,  Major  Hope  was  appointed  Audi- 
tor-General, which  office  hi;  held  until  his 
death.  For  a short  time  he  acted  as  Co- 
lonial Secretary,  in  the  absence  of  Mr. 
SoutheyL  His  services  in  organizing  the 
first  volunteer  corps,  and  stimulating  their 
formation  througliout  the  country,  arc 
well  known  and  well  appreciated.  Fie 


was  commandant  of  the  corps  in  the  Cape 
district.  His  labours  in  connection  with 
the  purchase  of  horses  for  the  troops  in 
the  wars  of  1846  and  1851  were  of  much 
value.  Major  Hope  never  recovered  the 
effects  upon  his  constitution  of  his  journey 
to  Queen’s  Town,  as  the  Governor’s  com- 
missioner, to  enquire  into  the  working  of 
the  Cathcart  system.  The  fatigue  which 
he  underwent,  combined  with  the  anxiety 
to  do  what  was  right,  and  the  feeling  of 
the  odium  attaching  to  his  somewhat  in- 
quisitorial inquiry,  which  provoked  much 
discussion,  to  say  nothing  of  his  having  to 
attend  to  the  discharge  of  his  own  suffici- 
ently arduous  duties,  were  too  much  for 
him,  and  his  strength  had  ttlready  failed 
before  the  commeucement  of  the  last  ses- 
sion of  Parliament.  But  instead  of  apply- 
ing for  leave  then,  his  high  sense  of  duty 
induced  him  at  all  hazards  to  work  through 
the  session,  and  when  that  was  over  he 
became  unable  to  attend  to  any  public 
duty,  and  we  have  consequently  now  to 
recoid  the  loss  of  a valuable  life,  sacri- 
ficed too  early  in  the  public  service. — Cape 
Argus. 


General  Meszaros. 

Nov.  16.  At  Eywood,  Herefordshire, 
of  disease  of  the  heart,  aged  62,  Lazarus 
Meszaros,  a distinguished  Hungarian  gene- 
ral and  patriot. 

He  was  descended  from  a family  belong- 
ing to  the  nobility  of  the  county  of  Bacs, 
South  Hungary,  and  born  in  1796,  and 
had  early  in  his  youth,  when  a student 
at  the  University  of  Pesth,  embraced  the 
military  career.  Unaided  by  any  patrou- 
age,  by  the  exertions  of  his  own  talents 
and  steady  ch  iracter  he  soon  acquired  the 
fame  of  being  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
officers  in  tlie  Imperial  Cavalry.  But  the 
mould  of  his  aspiration  was  not  ot  a kind 
to  find  a sufficient  scope  for  his  activity 
in  the  discharge  of  his  professional  duties. 
He,  a rare  example  in  a Hussar  officer, 
with  a persevering  zeal  applied  himself  in 
his  leisure  hours  to  the  study  of  the  Latin 
classics,  English,  Italian,  and  French  lite- 
rature, and,  w’ith  a patriotic  ardour,  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  Hungarian  language. 
The  Hungarian  Academy  of  Sciences  re- 
warded the  scholar  officer  by  electing  him 
one  of  their  members.  Uninfluenced  by 
the  commencement  of  the  political  storms 
in  1818,  he,  at  that  time  Colonel  of  the 
Imperial  Hussar  Regiment  Radetzky,  in 
Italy,  had  yet,  in  the  first  part  of  Radet- 
zky’s  campaign  of  that  year,  been  at  the 
head  of  his  regiment.  On  the  formation 
of  the  first  Hungarian  Ministry,  in  April 
of  that  year,  notliing  was  found  to  be  so 
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difficult  as  the  appointment  of  a Minister 
of  War  who,  hy  being  a thorongh  soldier 
as  well  as  an  undoubted  patriot,  would  at 
the  same  time  command  the  respect  of  the 
army  and  the  confidence  of  the  country. 
At  length  the  Prime  Minister’s  (Count 
Louis  Battbyany)  choice  fell  upon  the 
patriotic  Hussar  Colonel  in  Italy.  Mesza- 
ros,  on  receiving  his  unlooked-for  nomi- 
nation, readily  accepted  the  call  of  bis 
country,  but  from  his  scrupulous  sense  of 
loyalty  he  first  repaired  to  Vienna  to  re- 
ceive the  sanction  for  assuming  his  new 
post  from  the  Emperor  and  King  himself, 
who  on  that  occasion  promoted  him  to  the 
rank  of  Major-General  in  the  Imperial 
army.  Thus  strengthened  in  his  position 
he  jo'ned  his  colleagues  at  Pesth,  and 
entered  upon  the  discharge  of  his  very 
arduous  duties.  The  Hungarian  army  was 
to  be  formed  out  of  two  different  elements 
— the  old  regiments  yet  clinging  to  their 
former  siiperiors,  and  still  imbued  with 
some  of  the  anti-civic  notions,  and  the 
young  battalions  breathing  a decided  revo- 
In  ionary  spirit.  To  conciliate  the  former 
with  the  new  state  of  affairs,  and  bend  ihe 
restless  spirit  of  the  latter  under  the  rules 
of  discipline,  was  the  task  to  be  achieved 
by  the  War  Minister,  and  he  did  it.  With 
such  claims  to  the  public  esteem,  and  an 
amiable  temper  and  straightforwardness 
in  all  his  dealings  which  won  for  him  the 
affection  of  all  around  him,  it  was  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that,  when  the  days  of 
trial  arrived,  when  the  Court  of  Vienna 
endeavoured  to  excite  discord  in  the  ranks 
of  the  Hungarian  officers,  it  was  to  Mes- 
zaros  that  they  looked  up  for  inspiration, 
and  that  the  greater  part  of  them  followed 
him.  His  declaration  that,  besid'.  s patriot- 
ism, military  honour  strictly  imposed  the 
duty  of  standing  by  the  national  standard 
sworn  to  at  the  command  of  the  King, 
had  been  the  chief  means  of  saving  the 
national  army  from  a partial  dissolution. 
On  the  cessation  of  the  Batthyany  minis- 
try, Meszaros,  at  the  desire  of  the  Diet, 
remained  at  his  post.  But  his  services 
were  not  confined  to  his  ministerial  la- 
bours. Often,  when  either  the  conduct  of 
a general  gave  reason  for  dissatisfaction, 
or  quite  new  levies  were  to  be  sent  against 
the  enemy,  the  Diet  desired  Meszaros  to 
go  and  restore  the  security  of  the  com- 
mand, or  inspire  with  martial  spirit  and 
confidence  the  young  soldiers.  Tims,  in 
Sei)tember,  1848,  the  Minister  of  War 
commanded  the  Hungarian  troops  besieg- 
ing the  Servian  stronghold  Szent  Tanias, 
and  on  the  21st  of  tliat  munth  led  again-t 
it  a heavy  attack,  which,  however,  in  spite 
of  the  bravery  displayed  by  the  general  and 
his  troops,  did  not  succeed,  the  sti’onghold 
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having  proved  much  stronger  than  it  was 
thought  to  be.  Again,  in  January,  181-9, 
Meszaros  consented  to  take  the  command 
of  the  corps  destined  to  repulse  from  Xorth- 
ern  Hungary  the  Austrian  General  Schlick; 
but  noLwithstanding  his  great  etiorts,  with 
troops  almost  all  of  which  were  recruits 
uninured  to  war,  he  was  not  able  to  attain 
the  object  of  tiie  expedition.  On  the 
occupation  of  Pesth  by  the  Austrians  in 
the  same  month,  he  followed  the  Ditt  to 
Debreezin.  hen  on  the  14th  of  April 
the  Diet,  in  reply  to  the  Emperor  of  Aus- 
tria’s manifesto  of  March  4th,  abolishing 
the  Constitution  of  Hungary,  proclaimed 
the  independence  of  Hungary  and  the  de- 
thronement of  the  dynasty,  Meszaros  was 
one  of  the  eight  menib  rs  of  the  Lower 
House  who  opposed  that  act  of  the  Divt  j 
he,  however,  refrained  from  any  further 
opposition  to  the  then  established  admi- 
nistration under  Kossuth’s  governorship; 
on  the  contrary,  he  continued  in  office 
until  the  arr  val  of  his  successor,  and 
never  ceased  to  lend  the  aid  of  his  advice 
in  the  defence  of  the  country.  Out  of 
office  he  took  an  assiduous  part  in  the 
deliberations  of  the  Diet,  of  which,  not- 
withstanding his  predilection  for,  and  per- 
sonal connexion  with,  the  so-called  con- 
ciliatory party,  headed  by  Kazinezy  and 
Kijary,  he  retained  the  general  esteem 
and  sympathy.  In  July,  when  suspicions 
were  arising  about  Gorgey’s  fidehty,  and 
it  became  necessary  to  put  that  general 
under  a higher  and  quite  trustful  au- 
thority, Meszaros  was  once  more  restored 
to  activity  by  being  nominated  command- 
er-in-chief of  the  whole  Hungarian  army. 
Subsequent  events  restricted  his  holding 
that  place  to  a short  time.  After  the 
fatal  battle  of  Temesvar,  in  the  month  of 
August,  he,  with  Governor  Kossuth,  Count 
Cassimir  Batthyany,  Generals  Dembinski, 
Bern,  and  Perezel,  crossed  the  Turk  sh  fron- 
tier, and  was,  together  with  his  fellow- 
exiles,  confined  at  Kutaia.  In  May,  1851, 
getting  permission  from  the  Sultan's  Go- 
vernment to  depart  from  that  place,  he 
came  to  England,  whore  he  met  with  a 
distinguished  reetption  from  the  English 
friends  of  Hungary  at  Leicester  and  Man- 
cln  ster,  being  received  in  public  meetings 
convened  in  liis  honour.  After  two  years 
spent  in  England  and  France,  he  went  over 
to,  and  at  the  end  of  a five  years’  residence 
became  a citizen  of,  the  United  States  of 
America.  In  October  last,  however,  his 
sliattercd  health  and  increasing  wish  of 
being  nearer  h's  own  country  again  caused 
him  to  return  to  Europe;  but  within  time 
weeks  of  his  landing  at  Liverpool  he,  ex- 
pired at  Lady  Langdale’s  country  seat, 
Eywood. 
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M Harvey  Combe,  Esq. 

h Wov.  22.  At  Coliham,  Surrey,  aged 
! 74,  Harvey  Combe,  Esq. 

Mr.  Combe  was  at  the  bead  of  the 
I great  brewing  firm  of  Combe  and  Dela- 
. field,  and  for  thirty  years  kept  foxhounds 
I and  racehorses.  Fond  as  be  was  of  the 
latter,  he  was  never  very  fortunate  with 
them,  not  having  won  a single  great  race 
throughout  bis  career,  although  he  ran 
second  for  the  Queen’s  Vase  at  Ascot  to 
I St.  Francis,  and  second  also  to  Bees  'ing 
for  the  Cup  with  The  Nob,  whom  he  kept 
afterwards  as  a private  stallion.  Mr. 
f Combe  also  owned  Cobbani,  who  was 
I second  favourite  for  the  Derby  in  Amato’s 
L year,  and  who  ran  so  badly  that  it  was 
I imagined  he  must  have  been  “done.” 

This  led  to  a dispute  with  John  Scott, 

I w’ho  trained  the  horse,  and  lie  left  his 
I stables,  whereupon  a long  correspondence 
took  place  between  them,  which  ended 
1 in  Lord  Westminster  and  the  other  em- 
; jiloyers  of  Mr.  Scott  stating  that  they 
i were  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  manner 
in  which  he  had  treated  Cobham.  The 
difference  was  subsequently  made  up,  but 
Mr.  Combe  sent  his  horses  to  Rogers,  at 
Newmarket,  where  they  remained  some 
years,  and  he  then  took  Channell  as  a 
private  trainer,  who  had  the  charge  of  his 
stud  up  to  the  time  of  bis  death.  Possess- 
ed of  a munificent  fortune,  Mr.  Combe  de- 
voted a considerable  portion  of  it  to  acts 
of  charity,  and  his  benevolence  to  several 
members  of  the  sporting  world  will  long 
be  remembered.  He  w'as  an  active  magis- 
tral e,  and  fulfilled  the  duties  of  his  station 
I in  life  in  a manner  that  well  deserves 
imitation,  and  his  memory  will  long  be 
respected  in  his  neighbourhood  and  by 
those  who  had  the  pleasure  of  his  ac- 
quaintance.— Sheffield  Daily  Telegraph, 


J.  S.  Cann,  Esq. 

John  Stephenson  Cann,  Esq.,  solicitor, 
was  born  at  Wymondham,  Norfolk,  on 
the  14th  of  April,  1817.  He  was  the  second 
son  of  William  Robert  Cann,  E-q.,  of 
Cavick-house,  Norfolk,  one  of  her  Majesty’s 
Justices  of  the  Peace,  and  Deputy-Lieut. 
for  the  county.  His  mother  was  Eliz-.d^eth, 
youngest  daughter  of  James  Carver,  Esq., 
of  Wymondham.  He  was  educated  at  the 
grammar-school,  Norwich.  He  was  mar- 
ried on  the  2nd  of  June,  1854,  to  Emily 
Jane,  eldest  daughter  of  Mr.  W.  R,  Clarke, 
of  Wymondham,  by  whom  he  leaves  issue 
two  daughters. 

The  deceased  gentleman  was  clerk  to 
the  Norfolk  magistrates,  and  held  various 


public  offices  of  importance  connected  with 
the  county,  the  duties  of  which  he  ful- 
filled with  uniform  ability  and  success. 

He  was  distinguished  for  his  upright 
and  honourable  bearing,  no  less  than  for 
his  legal  acumen  and  the  soundness  of  his 
judgment — qualifications  which  were  emi- 
nently manifested  on  several  imp  rtant 
occasions,  particularly  in  the  case  of  the 
Stanfield-hall  murders  in  1848,  in  which 
he  was  engaged  as  solicitor  for  the  prose- 
cution. Several  of  the  loading  journals  of 
the  time  passed  high  encomiums  upon  the 
talent  displayed  by  him  in  the  conduct  of 
that  memorable  trial.  One  of  them,  in 
commenting  upon  it,  thus  remarked  : — ■ 
“From  first  to  last  everything  in  this  pro- 
secution was  perfect.  The  evidence  was 
collected  and  arranged  with  an  industry 
and  sagacity  that  all  have  acknowledged.” 

Mr.  J.  S.  Cann  was  a member  of  a family 
vhich  has  for  a very  long  period  been  re- 
sident in  the  county  of  Norfolk.  — Law 
Times. 


Mr.  Benjamin  Wton. 

Mr.  Wyon  was  born  in  1802,  in  Johu- 
street,  Blackfriars,  and  succeeded  his 
father,  Mr.  Thomas  Wyon,  as  chief  en- 
graver of  her  Majesty’s  seals  in  1830. 
His  early  studies  were  commenced  under 
his  brotlier,  Thomas  Wyon,  the  younger, 
who  was  appointed  at  an  early  age  to  the 
office  of  chief  engraver  to  the  Mint,  and 
died  at  the  age  of  25.  The  chief  produc- 
tions of  the  late  gifted  medalist  were  the 
great  seal  of  George  lY.,  a very  masterly 
production,  and  a medal  of  Dr.  Hutton. 
At  an  early  age  he  gained  several  medals 
at  the  Society  of  Arts.  He  also  gained  the 
silver  medal  at  the  Royal  Academy,  for  a 
head  of  Apollo,  afterwards  adopted  by  the 
Royal  Academy  as  their  prize  medal.  His 
later  productions  were  a medal  struck  for 
the  City  of  London  in  commemoration  of 
the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill ; medals 
also  for  the  City,  commemorating  the  mar- 
riage of  her  present  Majesty,  and  the 
christening  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  for 
which  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia 
honoured  him  with  a sitting.  Perhaps 
one  of  his  most  successful  medals  is  the 
Beaufoy  prize  medal,  illustrating  the 
works  of  Shakespeare  by  characters  from 
his  grandest  plays.  He  also  executed  the 
medal  for  the  City  of  Imndon  in  honour  of 
the  visit  paid  by  the  present  Emperor  and 
Empress  of  the  French  and  the  King  of 
Sardinia.  He  also  executed  one  for  the 
Bombay  Industrial  Exhibition.  We  be- 
lieve his  brother,  IMr.  E.  W.  Wyon,  as- 
sisted much  in  some  of  his  labours,  with 
great  ability.  The  late  lamented  gentle- 
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iTian  has  left  a large  family  dependent  upon 
his  business,  which  will  be  canicd  on  by 
his  son. — Grlohe. 


Moritz  Steirla. 

Be'pt.  1.  At  Dresden,  aged  66,  Moritz 
Steinla,  Professor  of  Engraving  at  the 
Dresden  Academy. 

Moritz  Muller  was  the  son  of  a clergy- 
man of  limited  means,  and  was  one  of 
several  brothers,  of  whom  one,  like  him- 
self, ad(  pted  art  as  his  profession,  but 
who,  wanting  the  steadiness  and  ddigence 
of  liis  brother,  failed  to  make  any  progress. 
Moritz  was  born  in  the  year  1791  at 
Steinla,  tlie  name  of  which  place  he 
adopted  instead  of  that  of  his  family,  to 
avoid  confusion  wdth  other  artists,  espe- 
cially engravers,  of  the  same  name.  Owing 
to  his  father’s  limited  circumstances,  his 
early  years  appear  to  have  been  occupied 
in  drawing  for  picture-books,  and  in 
making  maps,  rather  than  in  maldng 
studies  for  his  art.  He  vvas  for  many 
years  in  busine-s  connection  with  Bertuch, 
the  founder  of  an  establishment  in  Weimar, 
which  in  its  day  did  good  service  to  art, 
and  a proof  of  the  grateful  remembrance 
in  w'hich  Steinla  held  Bertuch  was  given 
by  bis  dedicating  to  the  memory  of  his 
former  fi-iend  his  last  great  work,  the 
plate  of  the  “Madonna  del  Pesce.” 

It  was  in  the  Academy  of  Dresden  that 
he  made  his  first  regular  studies ; and  in 
its  Gallery  be  imbibed  that  love  for  true 
and  elevated  art,  -which  purified  his  taste, 
and  contributed  mainly  towards  giving 
his  artistic  efforts  that  direction  from 
which,  in  riper  years,  he  never  swerved. 
He  well  repaid  his  debt  of  gratitude  to 
this  gallery  by  the  admirable  versions 
which  he  subsequently  gave  to  the  world 
of  its  two  finest  pictures  of  the  Italian 
and  German  schools — the  “M-.wlonna  di 
San  Sisto”  of  Raffaelle,  and  the  “ Madonna” 
by  Holbein.  Among  his  masters  were  A. 
W.  Bohn  and  Darnstedt,  meritorious  art- 
ists, whose  talents  were,  how'ever,  mainly 
employed  on  works  of  an  ephemeral  na- 
ture, a degradation  from  which  Steinla 
was  fortunately  saved. 

Having  tried  his  powers  on  various 
works  of  importance  (;imong,st  others  on  a 
portrait  of  King  Frederick  Augustus  of 
Saxony,  after  Vogel  V.  Vogelstein),  and 
fully  conscious  how  much  was  yet  wanting 
to  his  artistic  education,  he  resolved,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  king,  to  pass  some 
time  in  Italv,  at  that  time,  far  more  than 
now,  the  school  tor  engravers,  since  the 
great  masters  of  our  century  were  then 
living  there, — Morghen  and  Longhi,  An- 
derloni  and  Tosohi,  Garavaglia  and  Jesi, 
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all  of  whom  are  since  dead.  In  Milan  he 
studied  under  the  direction  of  Giuseppe 
Long  li ; in  Florence,  under  that  of  Ra- 
phael Morghei),  and  attained  a degree  of 
excellence  of  which  both  masters  were 
justly  proud.  “From  Longhi  he  seems  to 
have  learned  greater  precision  in  drawing 
and  in  the  handling  of  the  burin,  a clearer 
comiirehension  and  a more  characferistic 
rendering  of  his  subjects;  from  Morghen, 
freedom,  and  at  the  same  time  delicacy  in 
the  lines,  not  however  degenerating  into 
feebleness,  and  that  harmony  of  the  masses 
in  which  the  engraver  of  the  ‘ Cenacolo’  so 
eminently  excelled.”  In  Florence,  Steinla 
finished  the  plate  of  the  “ Cristo  della 
Moneta,”  after  the  picture  by  Titian  in 
the  Dresden  Gallery,  and  in  1830  he  com- 
pleted that  after  the  “ Pieta”  of  Fra  Bar- 
tolomeo in  the  Pitti  Palace;  the  former  a 
work  in  the  delicate  style  of  Morghen, 
execuled  with  considerable  precision  and 
truth  in  all  its  details.  The  flush  is  well 
modelled  (with  close  lines),  and  the  hand 
of  the  Saviour,  so  beautiful  in  the  original, 
is  very  successftilly  given.  The  plate  of 
the  “ Pieta”  of  the  Dominican  of  San 
Marco  is  remarkable  for  its  faithful  repro- 
duction of  the  original,  and  for  its  har- 
mony and  keeping. 

The  years  passed  by  Steinla  in  Florence 
were  some  of  the  richest  of  his  life.  He 
there  met  with  many  men  of  celebrity; 
Rumohr  was  at  that  time  pursuing  his 
researches  in  Italy,  and  the  association 
with  a man  of  such  earnestness  and  in- 
telligence acted  as  a stimulus  on  those 
around  him.  Germans  of  learning,  artists 
and  engravei’s,  were  also  to  be  lound  in 
the  Tuscan  capital,  from  time  to  time; 
amongst  the  former,  Leopold  Ranke; 
amongst  the  latter,  Rauch,  Wilhelm 
Schadow,  and  others  of  less  note,  toge- 
ther with  Jacob  Felsing,  who  had  already 
at  that  time  executed  his  admirable  en- 
gravings after  Andrea  del  Sarto’s  “Ma- 
donna di  San  Francesco,”  in  the  Tribune 
of  the  Uffizir,  Correggio’s  “Marriage  of 
St.  Catherine,”  in  Naples,  and  others ; 
Eichens,  a pupil  of  Toachi,  the  engraver 
of  the  picture  of  Titian’s  daughter  ; 
Samuel  Jesi,  a pupil  of  Longhi;  Saunders 
(an  Englishman),  Esquival  (a  Spaniard), 
Antonio  Perfetti,  and  others,  pupils  of 
Morghen. 

Previous  to  his  return  to  Germany, 
Steinla  visited  Rome  and  Naples,  return- 
ing however  by  way  of  Florence  to  Dresden, 
where  he  was  appointed  Professor  in  the 
Academy.  From  this  time  (1831)  he  re- 
mained wholly  in  his  native  country,  with 
the  exception  of  a short  visit  to  Tuscany, 
and  one  to  Spain,  in  company  with  Passa- 
vant,  the  biographer  of  Raffaelle. 
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1 1 Amongst  his  most  interesting  wo  ks  is 
an  engraving  after  Raffaelle’s  dra\^  Ing  of 
jthe  “Massacre  of  the  Innocents.'’  Tie 
i oiiginal  formerly  bt  longid  to  a printseiier 
of  the  name  of  Hnybens,  in  Cologne,  who 
had  it  engraved  by  Steinla;  it  was  sub- 
sequently purchased  by  tbe  late  King  of 
Saxony  for  his  private  collection,  and  has 
now  passed  into  tbe  hands  of  bis  widow. 
It  was  from  this  drawing  that  Marc  An- 
tonio made  his  celebrated  engraving.  All 
Steinla’s  previous  works  were,  however, 
thrown  into  the  shade  by  his  engraving  of 
the  “ Madonna”  of  Holbein,  with  the 
family  of  the  Burgomaster  Meyer  of  Basle, 
the  original  of  which  is  in  tbe  Dresden 
Gallery, — a reproduction  of  the  picture, 
given  with  marvellous  truthfulness  and 
' simplicity.  Previous  to  bis  death  he  com- 
pleted a plate  after  Batf.ielle’s  portrait  of 
Pope  Julius  II.,  thus  to  the  last  rein  lin- 
ing unfailing  in  his  allegiance  to  the  clas- 
sical in  art,  an  allegiance  from  wdiicb, 
during  his  whole  bfe,  he  never  swerved, 
every  work  of  importance  undertaken  by 
liim  bearing  some  name  enthroned  among 
those  greatest  in  the  history  of  art.  With 
one  unfortunate  exception,  all  the  draw- 
ings for  his  plates  were  made  by  himself, 
the  only  true  means  for  an  engraver  to 
attain  tlie  spirit  and  character  of  the 
original ; tbe  one  we  allude  to,  a “ Ma- 
d nna,”  by  Fra  Bartolomeo  in  Lucca,  had 
also  the  misfortune  of  falling  into  the 
I hands  of  an  unskilful  printer. 

I Steinla  was  heart  and  soul  devoted  to 
art  in  its  various  branches : his  little 
! dwelling,  a nest  of  small  rooms  au  troisihne, 
i in  one  of  the  quiet  old  s reets  of  Dresden, 

I was  more  than  filled  with  works  of  art 
' of  all  kinds,  including  many  paintings  of 
value,  besides  engravings,  coins,  gems,  &e. 
He  w^as  learned  in  numismatic  lore,  an 
I antiquai’ian,  and  well  versed  in  the  his- 
tory of  art.  His  collections  were  begun 
in  Italy,  and  w'ere  constantly  added  to 
throughout  his  life.  We  w^ell  remember 
a visit  to  him,  in  which,  while  he  worked 
in  the  adjoining  room,  we  were  permitted 
to  enjoy  at  pleasure  tbe  sight  of  his  many 
treasures ; and  knowing  his  care  for  all 
these  collections,  we  thought  it  augured 
ill  when,  about  a year-and-a-half  since,  we 
suddenly  heard  that  he  had  sold  his  valu- 
able pictures  to  the  Dresden  Gallery  and 
his  coins  to  the  State.  A failing  intei’est 
in  these  objects  of  his  care  told  of  a fail- 
ing condition  of  bodily  health  and  mental 
lile. 

Steinla  is  succeeded  in  his  office  as  Pro- 
fessor of  Engraving  in  the  Dresden  Aca- 
demy by  Htrr  Loiiis  Gruner,  an  artist 
whose  name  is  w'ell-knou  n in  England. — 
Alridjedfrom  the  Literary  Gazette. 


CLERGY  DECEASED. 

N'o)).  8.  At  Welling,  ag  cl  C5,  the  Rev.  Wm. 
Faslileij,  M.A.,  late  Rector  of  Ashton  Somerville, 
Worcestershire. 

Nov.  10.  At  Algiers,  Africa,  the  Rev.  George 
Ddgarno  Hill,  B.A.  1829,  M.A.  1837,  Trinity 
College,  Oxf  rd,  Evening  Lecturer  of  Grosvenor 
Chapel,  South  Audley-st.,  and  formerly  Assist.mt 
Minister  of  Hunovci  and  St.  Rhilip’s  Chapels, 
Westminster. 

Nov.  12.  The  Rev.  W.  G.  Macarinexj,  Vicar 
of  Ivillead  and  Duncanc,  diocese  of  Connor. 

Nov.  l-l.  At  Bury,  Lancashire,  the  Rev.  John 
Mashedcr,  B.A.  1851,  M.A.  1854,  Magdalene  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  Second  Master  of  Bury  Grain- 
mar-School. 

NuV.  15.  At  his  residence,  Royal  Crescent, 
Bath,  aged  G2,  the  Rev.  llenrg  Street,  M.A. 

Nov.  16.  At  Burghclere,  aged  71,  the  Rev. 
Wm.  Brudenell  Barter,  B.A.,  Christ  Church, 
1809,  M.A.,  Oriel  College,  1813,  Oxford,  Rector  of 
liighclere  and  Burghclere  (1825). 

Nov.  17.  At  Coed  Mawr,  Conway,  the  Rev. 
Goronwy  Williams. 

Nov.  18.  At  Peckham-Rye,  aged  65,  the  Rev. 
JoJtn  Totvnshend  Bennett,  B.A.  1820,  M.A.  1828, 
Sc.  Peter’s  College,  Cambridge,  Sub-De;in  of  St. 
Paul’s  Cathedrtd  (1856)  and  Rector  of  St.  Mary’s, 
Aldermary  (1853). 

Nov.  19.  At  Sandown,  Isle  of  Wight,  aged  58, 
the  Rev.  Robert  Agassiz,  B.A.  1823,  Trinity  Col- 
le  e,  Cambridge. 

Nov.  21.  At  Lansdotvne-crcscent,  Leamington, 
aged  62,  the  Rev.  John  Clay,  B.D.  1836,  Em- 
manuel College,  Cambridge,  late  Chaplain  of  ihe 
House  of  Correction,  Preston,  Lancashire.  Tins 
gentleman,  for  a period  of  nearly  thirty  years, 
held  the  office  of  chaplain  to  the  Preston  House 
of  Correction.  During  the  period  of  his  connec- 
tion with  the  goal,  Mr,  Clay  paid  grtat  attention 
to  prison  discipline  and  stti’ti-tics  ; and  the  valu- 
able documents  which  he  issued  on  these  sub- 
jects, in  the  shape  of  reports,  gained  for  him  not 
only  a local  and  national,  but  a European  cele- 
brity. 

Aged  43,  the  Rev.  WiUiaxn  Crum}),  P.C.  of 
Rowley  Regis  (1816),  St  affordshire. 

Nov.  22.  Aged  47,  the  Rev.  Charles  Peers, 
B.A.  1834,  M.A.  1838,  St.  Catharine’s  College, 
Cambridge,  P.C.  of  Walsham-le- Willows  (1852), 
Suffo  k. 

Nov.  28.  At  the  Vicarage,  Rugeley,  aged  29, 
the  Rev.  Hmry  Alfo'ul  Atkinson,  B.A.  1852, 
Ji'sus  College,  Cambridge,  son  of  the  Rev.  Thos. 
Dmham  Atkinson,  Vicar  of  Rugeley. 

Nov.  29.  In  Dub  in,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Henry 
Torrens,  Rector  of  Carnal  way,  co.  Kildare. 

Nov.  30.  At  Chelti  nham,  on  his  way  to  Mal- 
vern, aged  73,  the  Rev.  Francis  Dyson,  Pre- 
bend iry  of  Sarnm,  Rector  of  North  and  South 
Tedworth,  and  Chap,  in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen. 

Lately.  The  Rev,  William  Floyer  Cornish, 
M.A.  1799,  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  R.  of  Hook 
(1827),  Dor.set. 

Dec.  3.  Aged  66,  the  Rev  Frederick  Broicn- 
iny.  Rector  of  Titchwell,  Norfolk,  and  Preben- 
dary of  Salisbury. 

At  the  Rectory,  Stambourne,  Es.sex,  aged  76, 
the  Rev.  James  Hopkins,  M.A.,  in  the  50tn  year 
of  his  ministry  in  that  parish. 

At  Shcrmanbuvy,  aged  70,  the  Rev.  Henry 
Hoper.  Vicar  of  Portslade  and  Rector  of  Ilangle- 
ton,  Sussex,  after  the  faithful  discharge  of  his 
parochial  duties  I'or  44  years. 

Dec.  6.  At  Ryde,  the  Rev.  Collinguwod  For- 
sttr  Fenwick,  only  surviving  son  of  the  laic 
Nicholas  Fenwick,  esq.,  of  Lemmington  - hall, 
Northumberland,  Kcc  or  of  Brook,  l.sle  of  Wight, 
and  of  Bhdwoi  t I and  Oxton,  Notts. 

The  Rev.  Thos.  Aihan,  of  Llaneiian  Rectory, 
near  Abergele. 

At  Boulogne,  aged  63,  the  Rev.  Richard  Cat- 
ter  mole,  B.D.,  Vicar  of  Little  Marlow. 
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Dec.  8.  At  Ton'ington,  aged  59,  the  Rev.  John 
N.  Palmer,  M.A. 

Suddenh",  aged  58,  the  Rev.  Anthony  Chester, 
of  Chicheley-ha!l,  Bucks. 

Dec.  11.  At  the  Rectory,  aged  74,  the  Rev. 
John  Peter  Chambers,  B A.  1806,  Corpus  Ch:isti 
College,  Cambridge,  R.  of  Hedenhaiu  (1812J, 
Norfolk. 

Dec.  13.  At  his  father’s  house,  London-road, 
Enfield,  aged  36,  the  Rev.  Frederick  James 
Fuirhead,  B.A.  1846,  M.A.  1850,  Queen’s  College, 
Cambridge,  Head  Master  of  the  Royal  Grammar- 
School,  Guildford,  Surrey. 

Dec.  14,  At  North-st.,  Emsworth,  aged  80, 
the  Rev.  Charles  Howell. 


Dec.  7.  The  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Proxon,  Roman 
Catholic  Bishop  of  Elphin. 

In  Dublin,  Dr.  Dill,  a distinguished  Minister 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

Dec.  12.  At  Gian  ton,  the  Rev.  Duncan  Lennxe, 
Miniater  of  the  English  Presbyterian  Church. 


DEATHS. 

ARRANGED  IN  CHRONOLOGICAL  ORDER. 

Aug.  17.  At  Molong,  New  South  Wales,  aged 
44,  Henry,  youngest  son  of  the  late  Win.  Cob- 
den,  esq.,  of  Midhurst,  Sussex,  and  brother  of 
Richard  Cobclen,  esq. 

Sept.  21.  At  Hongkong,  aged  39,  John  Day, 
esq..  Acting  Attorney-Gen.  of  Hongkong. 

Sept.  24.  In  Central  India,  with  General 
Whitlock’s  Diiision,  of  which  he  was  Assistant- 
Adjutant-Gen.,  Major  Alexander  R.  Dallas,  only 
surviving  son  of  the  Rev.  Alexander  R.  C.  Dal- 
las, Rector  of  Wonston,  Hants. 

Oct.  4.  At  Laudower,  Himalaya  IMountains, 
aged  24,  A.  W.  Wiiiniet,  Lieut.  68th  B.N.I.,  se- 
cond son  of  the  late  Sir  William  Winniet,  R.N. 

Oct.  8.  At  Bu.\ar,  of  worm  s received  the 
previous  day  in  an  action  with  the  rebels,  Capt. 
Lanes  S.  Douglass,  4th  Madras  Light  Cavalry, 
eldest  son  of  the  late  Rev.  Robert  ouglass, 
Minister  of  Ellon,  Aberdeenshire,  and  stepson  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Robertson,  I’rofes.sor  of  Divinity 
and  Church  Tl.s  or}',  Edinburgh  University. 

Oct.  9.  At  Calcutta,  aged  20,  Frank,  third 
son  of  tile  Rev.  Francis  Merewether,  of  Wool- 
hope,  Herefordshire. 

Oct.  12.  On  ids  passage  from  Cambay  to 
Bombay,  aged  36,  John  Lewes  Philipps,  Lieut. - 
Col.  89th  liegt. 

Oct.  13.  At  Belgaum,  Bo.nibay,  aged  25,  Lieut. 
Patiick  Alexander  Robertson,  56th  Regt.,  eldest 
son  of  the  late  Rev.  Patrick  Robertson,  D.D., 
Minister  of  Etidlestone. 

Oct.  27.  At  Basseterre,  St.  Kitt’s,  West  In- 
dies, aged  25,  Edw.  F.  R.  Mathew,  youngest 
son  of  the  late  Rev.  E.  W.  Mathew,  of  Pentlow- 
hull,  Essex. 

Nov.  6.  At  the  Hotel  Metropole,  Geneva, 
aged  73,  Col.  John  Rodber,  late  of  the  Bengal 
Hoi  se  Artillery. 

Nov.  10.  At  ITowth  View,  Dublin,  Letitia, 
relict  of  Capt.  Colberg,  of  Forres,  N.B.,  and 
can.  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dionysius  Dowling,  of 
Lough  Swilly,  co.  Derry. 

Nov.  11.  At  Brighton,  aged  41,  Alan  Hyde 
Gardner,  Commander  Indian  Na\y,  second  .sur- 
viving son  of  the  late  Hon.  Rear-Admiral 
Francis  F.irringtou  Gardner. 

At  Wiiiche-ter,  aged  8 >,  Edward  Phillips, 
esq.,  M.D.,  for  upwards  of  thirty  years  Piiy- 
bici  in  to  the  County  Hospiial. 

Nov.  13.  AtC.irr  n-jiark,  near  Falknk,  aged 
79,  .1  .1.  Cideil,  c q..  of  Banton  and  Grange. 

At  the  liouse  of  iic  son,  George  Stokes,  esq., 
Pol  chest!  r-garuens,  Bayswuter,  aged  82,  Mrs. 
El’z  ifa'th  Sioses. 

At  llccphaia,  aged  50,  E.  E.  Bulwer,  esq. 
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At  her  residence  in  Salishurj',  Sophia,  young- 
est dau.  of  the  late  Henry  Foot,  esq.,  of  Berwick 
St.  John,  Wilts. 

At  Guernsey,  aged  82,  Lady  Cameron,  relict  of 
Sir  John  Cameron,  K C.B. 

Nov.  14.  At  Norwich,  aged  64,  the  Lady  Page- 
Turner. 

Aged  82,  Mrs.  Mar’}'  Isabella  Mathews,  second 
dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  Marmaduke  Mathews,  for- 
merly Vicar  of  St.  Mary’s,  Warw’ick. 

At  Brighton,  Caroline,  second  dau.  of  the  late 
John  Towgood,  esq.,  of  Upper  Bedtord-place, 
London. 

At  Finchley-common,  Martin  Wardell,  esq., 
youngest  son  of  the  late  J.  A Wardell,  esq. 

At  Hyeres,  France,  of  spasm  of  the  heart, 
Sarah  Mary,  w’idow’  of  the  Rev.  Henry  De  la 
Fhte,  M.A.,  of  London. 

In  London,  Thos.  Yeoward  Hetherington, 
esq.,  late  of  Holly-bank,  Faindon,  Cheshire. 

A'ov.  15.  At  Barbourne  - house,  Worcester, 
aged  84,  Lieu'. -Gen.  Lrghtfoot,  C.B.,  Col.  of  tue 
62nd  Foot,  and  last  surviving  officer  in  the  re- 
nowned 45th  Regt.  He  entered  the  army  very 
early  in  life,  and  w'as  the  last  surviving  officer 
who  entered  the  Peninsula  with  Moore  and  left 
it  with  Wellington.  He  received  seven  W'ounds, 
and  one  hall  remained  in  him  till  his  death.  He 
received  three  gold  and  eleven  silver  medals, 
being  one  more  than  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
He  was  aide-de-camp  to  William  IV.,  George 
IV.,  and  Queen  Victoria,  and  as  such  rode  im- 
mediately in  front  of  the  Queen  in  her  coruiia- 
tion-procession. 

At  Tunbridge  Wells,  aged  71,  John  Barnes, 
esq.,  harrister-at-law,  late  of  Club-chambers, 
Regent-st.,  London. 

Suddenly,  Frau  Johanna  Kinkel.  Her  death 
has  created  a painful  sensation  among  her  nu- 
merous friends  in  London  and  Germanv.  She 
was  a w’oinan  of  no  ordinary  powei  s ; many  of 
her  musiial  compositions  have  become  popular, 
and  her  novels  rank  among  the  best  in  German 
literature. 

At  Soiithtown,  Great  Yarmouth,  aged  81, 
EL  anor,  relict  of  J.  B.  Palmer,  esq. 

A'-  Lymingion,  Catherine,  wife  of  Capt.  Geary, 

R.N. 

At  Torquay,  aged  78,  Col.  William  Moxon,  late 
of  the  Bengal  Army,  H.E  I.C.S. 

Aged  58,  Henry  Bow’ser,  esq.,  of  Market 
Weighton,  and  of  Faxflcet-grange,  Yorkshire. 

At  her  residence,  Tvvicktnhani,  Emily,  young- 
est dau.  of  the  late  John  Stephenson,  esq., 
Bedtord-sq. 

At  her  house,  Gloucester-pL,  Portman-sq., 
aged  82,  Mary  Harriet  Brodie,  eldest  dau.  of  the 
late  William  Brodie,  esq. 

Nov.  16.  At  St  rmer  Rectory,  Essex,  aged 
20,  John  Bassit,  third  son  of  the  Rev.  William 
Hicks,  Rec  or  of  that  parish. 

Aged  68,  Margaret  Hooper,  relict  of  Capt.  T. 
P.  J.  Parry,  R.N.,  of  Llwynoru,  Denbisilmhire. 

At  Keinptown,of  dyphtiieria,  aged  17, Elizabeth 
Me}  rick,  only  dau.  of  W.Coningham,  esq.,  M.P. 

At  Lee,  Kent,  Henry  F.  Stikeman,  esq.,  of  the 
Stock  Exchange,  and  Birchin-lane,  London. 

Ntv.  17.  In  Great  Cumberland-pl.,  aged  16, 
Fairfax,  youngest  son  of  Charles  VVyaeham  Mar- 
tin, esq.,'M.P.,  of  Leeds  Castle. 

At  Portsmouth,  aged  46,  Henry,  third  son  of 
the  late  Rev.  Nich  las  Bull,  Vicar  of  Saffron 
Mhilden,  Essex,  and  Ickleton,  Cambridgeshire. 

In  Great  Ryder-st.,  St.  James’s,  aged  38, 
Sarah  Ann,  widow  of  Richaid  Halliwell,  esq., 
F.S.A.,  of  Great  Ryder-st.,  and  of  Fitzroy-.st., 
Fi  zroy-sq. 

At  Bath,  Somerset,  aged  26,  Georgina  Frances, 
wife  of  Will.  H Brace,  esq. 

At  GraMuere,  aged  71,  Mary,  relictofT.  Hutch- 
inson, e-q  , of  Bnnsoji-court,  Here.ordshire. 

At  Winkleig'i,  Devon,  aged  84,  Elizabeth, 
relict  of  S.  Dunning,  esq. 

At  Barn  wed-mills,  near  Ouadle,  aged  71,  J. 

Baker,  esq. 
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At  Bruges,  aged  27,  Anne,  wife  of  T.  H.  King, 
esq.,  and  youngest  dau.  of  G.  R,  Morgan,  esq., 
of  Slindon. 

At  Bulwell,  Notts,  aged  33,  Catherine,  wife  of 
Ciiarles  Allcock,  jun.,  esq. 

Ac  Southsea,  Hants,  Mary,  third  dau.  of  John 
Kirby,  esq.,  late  of  Chepstow,  Monmouthshire. 

Nov.  18.  At  Brighton,  aged  81,  Valentine 
Duke,  a Knight  of  the  Royal  Swedish  Order  of 
Vasa,  and  a retired  medical  officer  of  the  British 
Navy. 

At  Edinburgh,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  George  Dun- 
das,  esq.,  advocate. 

At  Linley-wood,  near  Newcastle,  Stafford- 
shire, aged  72,  James  Stamford  Caldwell,  esq., 
barrister-at-law. 

In  Albion -st.,  Hyde-park,  aged  45,  John  Wal- 
ker, M.D.,  late  of  Birkenhead. 

At  Beckham,  aged  36,  George  Frederick  Green, 
late  of  Shanghai,  China,  fourth  son  of  the  late 
Thomas  Green,  of  Westerham,  Kent. 

At  the  Rectory,  Standish,  Anne,  wife  of  the 
Rev.  W.  H.  Brandreth,  and  dau.  of  the  late  Peter 
Bourne,  esq.,  Liverpool. 

At  Bognor,  Sussex,  aged  64,  Jane,  wife  of 
Edmund  Yeates,  esq. 

At  his  residence,  Grecian  - terrace,  Lincoln, 

, aged  87,  George  Steel,  esq.  He  twice  filled  the 
office  of  Mayor  of  that  city. 

At  Clifton,  aged  83,  Philip  Camm,  esq.,  late  of 
Trinidad. 

At  Worthing,  aged  79,  Commander  Edward 
Burt,  R.N. 

Aged  70,  J.  T.  Church,  esq.,  of  Bedford-row. 
At  Florence,  aged  83,  H.  G.  Bonnin,  esq.,  late 
Deputy-Purveyor-General  of  H.M.’s  Forces. 

At  Brighton,  aged  34,  George  William  Win- 
grove,  esq.,  late  of  Calcutta. 

At  Warwick -ter.,  Belgrave  - road,  aged  88, 
David  Robertson,  esq.,  late  of  Great  George-st., 
Westminster. 

Aged  54,  Philip  Bockett  Barlow,  barrister,  of 
the  .Middle  Temple, 

At  the  Vicarage,  Horton  Kirby,  Maria,  wife  of 
I the  Rev.  George  Rashleigh. 

Aged  84,  Christopher  Beaven,  esq.,  of  Row- 
den-house,  Chippenham. 

I Nov.  19.  At  Melrose,  Putney,  aged  35,  John 
I Joshua  Lord  Proby,  heir  to  the  Earldom  of  Carys- 

fort.  The  earldom  to  which,  in  the  event  of  his 
! Rfe  having  been  prolonged.  Lord  Proby  would 
have  succeeded,  was  created  in  1789,  the  barony 
t of  Carysfort,  by  which  the  earl  held  his  seat  in 

I the  House  of  Lords,  being  created  two  years 

i later.  The  first  peer  was  member  for  Hunting- 

, I don,  and  one  of  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  in 

i ' 1757.  The  second  was  a distinguished  general 

! officer.  The  third  Rhe  present)  earl  entered  the 

navy  in  1798,  and  was  present  at  the  battle  of  the 
Nile.  He  served  also  at  Trafalgar,  became  a 
Vice-Admiral  of  the  Blue  in  1851,  and  was  mem- 
ber for  Wicklow  from  1812  to  1820,  with  a slight 
intermission. 

At  Scarbro’,  Harriet,  wife  of  Marcus  Worsley, 

. esq.,  of  Oswaldkirk-house,  in  the  North  Riding 
I ] of  Yorkshire. 

i ! At  Hastings,  aged  20,  Lord  Henry  Poyntz 
I i Cecil,  fourth  son  of  the  Marquis  of  Exeter. 

At  Faversham,  aged  50,  Edward  Stone,  esq. 

At  Cranbury-ter,,  Southampton,  aged  84, 
Catherine,  widow  of  George  Hay  Edwards, 
esq. 

At  Bognor,  Catherine  Harriet,  wife  of  Col.  E. 
j W.  W.  Passy,  and  dau.  of  the  late  Right  Hon. 

! Sir  Robert  Dallas. 

At  Woodside-house,  Beith,  Ayrshire,  W.  C. 
Patrick,  esq.,  advocate,  of  Waterside  and  Lady- 
! land. 

At  Thunder-hall,  Ware,  aged  71,  Capt.  A.  F. 
Proctor,  H.E.I.C.S. 

On  Friday,  aged  35,  William  Augustus  Com- 
merell,  esq.,  of  Piccadilly, 

At  Weston-super-Mare,  Juliana,  widow  of  J. 

I vie,  esq.,  and  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Col.  Vibart, 
of  Amberd-house,  near  Taunton. 
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At  Torquay,  aged  57,  Wm.  Henry  Newton,  esq. 
At  Dilangerbsndi-villa,  Picked  Post,  Hants, 
aged  49,  Elizabeth  Tudor,  wife  of  the  Rev.  J.  K. 
Craig,  Incumbent  of  Burley.  The  deceased  was 
a lineal  descendant  from  the  house  of  Tudor. 

At  Innox  Hill-house,  Frome,  Somerset,  Mary 
Ann  Reid,  second  dau,  of  the  late  Capt.  R.  1.  L. 
O’Connor,  R.N. 

At  Florence,  aged  73,  Don  Antonio  de  la  Torre, 
formerly  of  Yoi  k-j)lace,  Portman-sq. 

Nov.  20.  At  his  residence,  Courtown,  co. 
Wexford,  the  Earl  of  Courtown.  The  late 
earl  was  born  on  the  27th  of  March,  1794, 
and  was  married  on  the  4th  of  July,  1822, 
to  his  cousin.  Lady  Charlotte  Montague  Scott, 
sister  of  the  present  Duke  of  Buccleuch.  Earl 
Courtown,  when  Lord  Stopford,  represented  for 
several  years  the  county  ot  Wexford  in  the  im- 
perial parliament.  His  lordship  succeeded  his 
father,  the  third  earl,  on  the  15th  of  June,  1835, 
and  has  since  sat  in  the  House  of  Peers  as  Baron 
Saltesford,  of  the  county  palatine  of  Chester. 
He  has  left  three  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom,  now 
Earl  of  Courtown,  wa.s  born  April  24,  1823. 

At  Windsor,  aged  51,  the  Hon.  Henry  Ashley, 
third  son  of  the  late  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  by  Lady 
Anne  Spencer,  fourth  dau.  of  the  fourth  Duke  of 
Marlborough.  The  hon.  gentleman  was  for 
some  years  in  the  9th  Lancers.  In  1831  he  was 
returned  to  the  House  of  Commons  for  Dor- 
chester, which  borough  he  continued  to  represent 
up  to  1857.  He  wa-  a D.C.L.,  and  Deputy -Lieut, 
of  the  county  of  Dorset. 

At  Windsor,  Helen  Renfie,  third  dau.  of  the 
late  Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  G.C.M.G.,  K.H. 

At  the  Cloisters,  Windsor,  aged  26,  Marion 
Lind,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  Isaac  Gosset, 
Vicar  of  Windsor. 

At  Brighton,  aged  63,  Capt.  Geo.  Wm.  Rabett, 
R.N.,  son  of  the  late  Reginald  Rabett,  esq.,  of 
Bram  field-hall,  Suffolk. 

At  her  residence,  Rivers-st.,  Bath,  Charlotte, 
sister  of  Col.  R.  L.  Anstruther,  Bengal  Army. 

At  Clifton,  aged  71,  Elizabeth,  widow  of  Lieut. 
Haberfield,  R.N. 

At  Lansdown-pl.,  Hove,  Brighton,  Elizabeth, 
wife  of  Thomas  Goodball,  esq. 

At  his  residence,  Howard-lodge,  Hurstpier- 
point,  aged  75,  William  Ellis,  esq. 

At  Kenilworth,  aged  47,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  W. 
Savage  Poole,  esq.,  solicitor,  of  that  place. 

At  George-st.,  Edmburgh,  Andrew  Wight, 
esq.,  of  Lake-house,  Cheltenham,  and  of  Ormis- 
ton,  N.B. 

At  Kensington,  Emma,  relict  of  C.  R.  Win- 
stanley,  esq. 

At  Compass-hill,  Kinsale,  Julius  H.  Stirke, 
esq.,  formerly  Capt.  in  the  12th  Foot,  eldest  son 
of  the  late  Col.  Stirke,  of  the  same  Regt. 

Nov.  21.  Suddenly,  at  Mappowder,  aged  61, 
W.  James,  esq. 

At  Osborne-ter.,  Clapham-road,  aged  64,  J. 
Lines  Bolton,  esq.,  for  many  years  Deputy-Clerk 
of  Custodies  and  of  Presentations,  and  latterly  of 
the  Office  of  Accountant  in  Bankruptcy. 

At  Milton  of  Cragie,  George  Crammond,  esq. 

At  Llanelly,  Carmarthenshire,  Susanna,  wife 
of  W.  T.  Holland,  esq.,  and  second  dau.  of  the 
late  Gardiner  Utting,  esq.,  Bawdsey,  Suffolk. 

At  his  residence,  Portswood-lawn,  Southamp- 
ton, aged  83,  John  Hays  Dunkin,  esq. 

At  Evershed-place,  St.  Leonard’s,  aged  75, 
James  Girdlestone,  esq.,  late  Capt.  in  the  31st 
and  64th  Regts. 

At  the  house  of  John  Butler,  Woolwich,  aged 
45,  Harriett,  second  surviving  dau.  of  the  late 
Wm.  Butler,  esq.,  of  May’s  Farm,  Nettlebed. 

At  his  residence,  Cambrian-place,  Swansea, 
aged  68,  John  Richardson,  esq.,  a Magistrate  for 
that  borough. 

Aged  85,  John  Edgar  Dickson,  esq.,  of  Elshie- 
shields,  co.  Dumfries,  in  the  stewartry  of  Kirk- 
cudbright, Scotland. 

AtHemel  Hempstead,  Herts,  aged  33,  Thomas, 
second  son  of  the  late  Thomas  Waterman,  esq. 
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At  Burlington-st.,  Brighton,  Emma,  wife  of 
Michael  Turner,  esq. 

Xor.  22.  At  the  residence  of  her  son-in-law. 
Dr.  Hamilton,  Poole,  Dorsetshire,  aged  55,  Mary, 
relict  of  llohert  Tebbett,  esq.,  of  Windsor. 

The  Right  Hon.  Anna  Linniugton,  Lady  Cran- 
stoun,  relict  of  the  late  and  mother  of  the  present 
lord. 

At  Edinburgh,  Mrs.  Grey,  wife  of  the  Rev. 
H nry  Grey,  D.D.,  and  sister  of  John  Grey,  esq., 
of  Diis^on. 

At  his  residence.  High  Harrogate,  aged  68, 
Jonathan  Benn,  esq. 

At  Cumberland-terr.,  Regent’s-park,  aged  73, 
Lieut. -Gen.  Faushaw,  C.B.,  Royal  Engineers. 

At  his  residence,  St.  George’s-place,  Canter- 
bury, Major  Wm.  Ford,  R.M.  Light  Infantry, 
second  son  of  the  late  Rev.  Janies  Ford,  Rector 
of  St.  George  the  Martyr  and  St.  Mary  Magdalen, 
in  that  city. 

At  his  residence,  the  Grove-house,  Denbigh, 
aged  72,  John  Williams,  esq.,  M.D.  For  many 
years  he  was  an  active  magistrate  of  the  county, 
and  also  honorary  physician  of  the  Denbighshire 
Infirmary. 

At  Southmolton,  aged  54,  John  Colwell  Roe, 
esq.,  of  Ljmmouth,  one  of  her  Majesty's  Justices 
of  the  Peace. 

At  Berrywood,  Hants,  aged  69,  Lieut. -Colonel 
P.  Phipps,  K.H.,  late  of  the  1st  Royal  Dragoons. 

At  St.  Heller’s,  Jersey,  aged  75,  Martin  Hill- 
house,  esq.,  formerly  of  Bidstol. 

At  Cox’s  Hotel,  Jermyn-st,  Major-Gen.  Wad- 
dington,  C.B.,  Bombay  Engineers,  late  command- 
ing the  Scinde  Division. 

At  Egham-hill,  aged  70,  Georgiana  Theodosia, 
only  dau.  of  the  late  Hon.  George  Monson,  and 
grand-dau.  of  John,  second  Lord  Monson. 

Xov.  23.  At  Leigh-house,  Bradford,  Wilts, 
Mary,  wife  of  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Bradney,  and  dau. 
of  the  late  Lieut. -Col.  Boland. 

At  Brompton,  aged  83,  Thos.  D’Alraaine,  esq. 

At  Teversham,  Robert,  only  surviving  son  of 
the  Rev.  J.  Ashley,  Rector  of  Teversham, 
Cambridgeshire,  and  Canon  of  Ely  Cathedi-al. 

At  Grosvenor-st.,  aged  three  months  and 
nineteen  days.  Edit  i Catherine,  only  child  of 
Lord  and  Lady  FitzRoy. 

At  Brundon-hall,  Sudbury,  aged  26,  Mary,  wife 
of  Edward  Daniell,  esq. 

At  Brighton,  Lucy,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late 
George  Adams,  M.D. 

At  the  Tavistock  Hotel,  Covent  Garden,  aged 
79,  Patrick  Kernan,  esq. 

At  the  Rectory,  Long  Stratton  St.  Mar  v,  Nor- 
folk, the  residence  of  his  sou,  the  Rev.  F.  W.  H. 
Jerrard,  aged  85,  Major-Gen.  Joseph  Jerrard. 

At  Rabbato,  Island  of  Gozo,  aged  27,  Mary, 
wife  of  Major-Gen.  Horn,  C.B. 

Xov.  24.  At  Alton,  Hampshire,  at  the  resi- 
dence of  her  nephew,  the  Rev.  A.  Schuyler  Sut- 
ton, aged  60,  Emma,  sister  of  the  late  Rev. 
E.  B.  Lye,  Vicar  of  Raunds,  Northamptonshire. 

At  Kensington,  aged  53,  Sir  James  Sutherland 
Mackenzie,  bart.,  of  Tarbet.  He  was  born  in 
1805,  and  succeeded  his  brother,  the  sixth  baronet, 
in  1841.  The  late  baronet  was  heir-general  to 
the  first  Earl  of  Cromartv. 

At  Canterbury,  aged  76,  Susanna,  i-elict  of  J. 
Love,  esq.,  of  Great  Tong,  Headcorn. 

In  London,  aged  82,  John  Fisher  Barker,  esq., 
of  Hednesford,  Staffordshire. 

At  Market  Harborough,  aged  80,  Frances,  relict 
of  the  Rev.  E.  Chatcr,  of  Kibworth  Harcourt. 

At  Gloucester-gardens,  Hyde-park,  aged  67, 
John  Stephen  Boldero,  esq.,  late  of  the  Bengal 
Civil  Service. 

At  his  residence,  Stanhope-st.,  Regent’s-park, 
aged  57,  John  Fancutt,  e.sq. 

At  Ilarley-st.,  aged  81,  Sobieskie,  widow  of 
Richard  Betenson  Dean,  esq.,  for  many  years 
Chairman  of  her  ^Majesty’s  Board  of  Customs. 

At  his  residence,  PecUham-road,  aged  75,  Geo. 
Vinter,  esq.,  for  nearly  50  years  senior  p irlner 
ol  the  firm  of  Winter  aiul  Rich,  of  Bankside. 


At  his  residence,  St,  Day,  Cornwall,  aged  78, 
James  Harvey,  esq. 

At  Hammersmith,  aged  84,  Catherine  Odell, 
wife  of  Rd.  Elwell,  esq.,  and  only  dau.  of  the 
late  George  Thomas  Odell,  esq.,  formerly  of 
Odell,  in  Bedfordshire. 

Wor.  25.  At  Brighton,  aged  25,  Susan  Anne, 
widow  of  Rowland  Francis  Walbanke  Childers, 
esq.,  son  of  J.  W.  Childers,  esq.,  of  Cantley-hall, 
High  Sheriff  of  Yorkshire. 

At  Scarbro’,  aged  66,  Edward  Bury,  esq.,  of 
Croft-lodge,  Windermere. 

Aged  66,  John  Hoper,  esq.,  of  Shermanbury, 
and  late  of  Lewes,  Sussex, 

At  Clevedon,  aired  72,  Elizabeth,  third  dau.  of 
the  late  Rev.  E.  Colston  Gievile,  Vicar  of  Cleve- 
don, and  Rector  of  St.  Stephen’s,  Bristol. 

At  his  residence,  Richmond-hill,  aged  72,  G. 
Stothert,  esq. 

At  Cambridge-ter.,  Regent’s-park,  aged  90, 
Mary,  widow  of  Lieut. -Col.  Giaham  Foster 
Pigott,  of  Abington  Pigott’s,  Cambridgeshire, 
and  M.P.  for  Kinross. 

At  Fort-ci-escent,  Margate,  Anna  Eliza,  dau. 
of  the  late  George  Lowmann  Tuckett,  esq.,  for- 
merly Chief  Justice  of  Jamaica. 

At  Lacibroke-ter.,  Notting-hill,  aged  75.  Col. 
Broadfield  Sissmore,  late  of  the  Bengal  Army. 

Aged  44,  George  Homfray  Theakston,  esq., 
of  Allsop-ter.,  Regent’s-park,  formerly  solicitor. 

At  Eastcott-pL,  Keutish-town,  aged  48,  Mar- 
garet, wife  of  Mr.  Thomas  Ballantine,  editor  and 
proprietor  of  the  “ Statesman.” 

At  his  residence,  the  Green,  Stockwell,  aged 
75,  John  Bull,  esq. 

At  the  house  of  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Marillier, 
at  Hough-green,  near  Chester,  aged  86,  Sarah, 
widow  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Aspland,  of  Hackney. 

At  Barnsley  Rectory,  Mary  Ann  Fullerton, 
wife  of  the  Rev.  George  Ernest  Howman. 

At  Bladen-lodge,  Old  Brompton,  aged  64,  M. 
Bladen  Edward  Hawke  Nixon,  esq.,  J.P. 

At  Aubrey-house,  Campden-hill,  Kensington, 
aged  71,  Mary  Ann,  relict  of  John  Brenchley, 
esq.,  of  Wanloss  How,  Ambleside,  Westmoreland. 

At  Vale-place,  near  Hanmiersmith,  aged  76, 
Lancelot  Ba.hurst,  esq.,  J.P.,  and  formerly  of  the 
Navy  Office,  Somerset-house. 

At  the  Star  Hotel,  Edinburgh,  Alexander 
MacNeill,  esq.,  advocate,  and  barrister-atdaw,  of 
Lincoln’s-inn. 

At  his  residence  in  London,  aged  80,  Harry 
Irvine  Hall,  esq.,  formerly  ofKingston,  Jamaica. 

JAoi\  26.  At  W^eston-under-Liziard,  the  Lady 
Charlotte  Bridgeman,  second  surviving  dau.  of 
the  Earl  of  Bradford. 

At  Yafforth-house,  near  Northallerton,  aged 
69,  Elizabeth,  widow  of  Lieut.  John  Alfred  Moor, 
R.N.,  and  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Wm.  Hood, 
esq.,  and  sister  of  John  Hood,  esq.,  of  Nettle- 
ham-hall,  near  Lincoln. 

At  Ripon,  aged  85,  Harriet,  eldest  dau.  of  the 
late  W.  Fenton,  esq.,  of  Spring-grove,  Hudders- 
field. 

At  Bath,  aged  79,  Col.  C.  R.  Y.  Hodson,  late 
of  the  H.E.I.C.S.  at  the  Island  of  St.  Helena. 

At  Ipswich,  aged  40,  Thomas  Jarmain,  esq., 
surgeon,  formerly  of  Holbrook,  second  son  of 
the  late  J.  P.  Jan'nain,  esq.,  late  of  Brantbam. 

At  Week,  Spreyton,  aged  87,  J.  Battishill, 
esq. 

At  Gloucester-gardens,  Hyde-park,  aged  71, 
Lloyd  Salisbury  Baxendale,  esq. 

At  Westergate,  near  Chichester,  aged  94,  John 
Bateman,  esq.,  yeoman. 

At  Leatherhead,  Surrey,  aged  75,  Anne,  wife 
of  Win.  Smith,  esq. 

At  Florence  - road,  Kennington  - park,  Capt. 
Kidd,  late  of  the  2Ist  Royal  North  British  Fu- 
siliers. 

At  his  house,  Pembridge-place,  Bayswater, 
aged  73,  George  Shore,  esq. 

At  Brighton,  aged  21,  Catherine  Mary,  fourth 
dau.  of  the  late  W.  Davis,  esq.,  late  of  Calcutta. 

At  Keho-lerr.,  Mildmay-park,  Stoke  Newing- 
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ton,  aged  74,  John  Smith,  esq.,  late  of  Green- 
hithe,  and  Austiiifriars,  Old  Broad-st. 

At  Brighton,  William  Reynold  Deere  Salmon, 
esq.,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  barrister-at-law, 
M.R.C.S.E.,  and  late  of  the  Royal  Worcestershire 
Regt.  of  Militia,  eldest  son  of  William  Salmon, 
esq.,  of  Penllyne-court,  Glamorganshire,  Justice 
of  the  Peace  and  Deputy-Lieut.  for  that  county, 
of  the  family  of  Sir  Thomas  Salmon,  Knight  SS., 
regno  Richard  I.,  and  John  Salmon,  Lord  High 
Chancellor  of  England,  regno  Edward  II.,  a.d. 
1310. 

At  his  residence,  Finchers,  near  Amersham, 
aged  54,  John  Furnivall,  esq. 

Henry  William  Sherer,  barrister,  of  the  Inner 
Temple^  eldest  son  of  the  late  John  Walter 
Sherer,  esq.,  Bengal  Civil  Service. 

Nov.  27.  In  I.ondon,  Capt.  Arthur  Onslow 
L.  Lewis,  only  surviving  son  of  the  late  Lieut.  R. 
Lewis,  R.N.,  of  Brighton,  and  grandson  of  the 
late  Adm.  Sir’  Richard  Onslow,  hart.,  K.G.C.B. 

At  the  residence  of  her  son-in-law,  Mr.  Wal- 
ter Hickman,  of  Red-hall,  Broom,  Worcester- 
shire, aged  74,  Millicent,  relict  of  Joseph  Page, 
esq.,  of  Stoke  Prior,  and  late  of  Walton-hill. 

At  the  Whitehall,  Shrewsbury,  Sophia  Eliza- 
beth, wife  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Bucknall  Lloyd, 
and  eldest  dau.  of  the  Rev.  Percival  S.  Wilkin- 
son, of  Mount  Oswald,  near  Durham. 

At  Yately,  Hants,  aged  80,  Mr.  Dogget,  for- 
merly of  Davies-st.,  Berkeley-sq. 

At  her  residence,  Sunbury-villa,  Middlesex, 
Elizabeth,  relict  of  John  Collingridge,  esq.,  of 
Sunbury,  and  of  Pulteney-st. , Bath. 

At  Longville-house,  Needham  Market,  aged 
67,  Katherine  Mary,  wife  of  Dr.  Bedingfield. 

Aged  69,  Henry  Down,  esq.,  third  son  of  the 
late  Richard  Down,  esq.,  of  Hahwick  Manor- 
house,  Colney-hatch. 

Aged  70,  Maria,  wife  of  Sir  John  Jacob  Hans- 
ler,  of  Westbourne-terr.,  Hyde-park,  and  Field- 
place,  Horsham. 

At  Frampton-park-terrace,  Hackney,  aged  26, 
Frederick  Hibbert,  only  son  of  the  late  Captain 
William  L’Eveque,  of  Bow-road. 

At  Flomerton-terrace,  aged  81,  Miss  Jane 
Clara  Heathfield. 

At  the  residence  of  her  son,  Hertford-st.,  May- 
fair,  aged  72,  Dora,  relict  of  G.  Babington,  esq. 

At  Macbiehill,  aged  60,  Sophia,  widow  of  the 
Rev.  John  Isaac  Beresford,  of  Macbiehill,  Peeble- 
shire,  N.B. 

Nov.  28.  At  Uffington-house,  Stamford,  the 
Dowager-Countess  of  Lindsey,  widow  of  Albe- 
marle, 9th  Earl  of  Lindsey,  and  wife  of  the  Rev. 
P.  W.  Pegus.  Her  ladyship  was  a dau.  of  the 
late  Very  Rev.  P.  C.  Lajmrd,  D.D.,  Dean  of 
Bristol,  and  aunt  of  Dr.  A.  H.  I.ayard,  author 
of  “ Nineveh  and  its  Remains.” 

Aged  93,  Anna  Philiippa,  eldest  dau.  of  the 
late  Rev.  Richard  Vyvyan,  Vicar  of  Lamerton, 
and  Rector  of  Dolton,  Devon. 

At  Balfarg,  Helen  Carmichael,  widow  of  John 
Fernie,  esq.,  of  Durievale. 

At  Edinburgh,  Hope  Scheniman,  esq.,  W.S. 
Aged  45,  Daniel  Lambert,  esq.,  of  Lincoln’s  Inn, 

I and  Banstead,  Surrey. 

i Aged  79,  Delia  Maria,  relict  of  Hugh  Blaydes, 

! esq.,  of  Ranby-hall,  Nottingham. 

Aged  64,  Thomas  Winser,  esq.,  second  son  of 
the  late  Edward  Winser,  esq.,  of  Tenterden. 

At  Cheltenham,  aged  68,  Caroline,  wife  of  the 
Hon.  Alexander  James,  Vice- Adm.  of  the  Red. 

At  Lymington,aged  46,  Elizabeth  Allen,  wdfe 
of  Capt.  Castle,  R.N. 

At  Rottingdean,  Sussex,  aged  35,  Elizabeth, 
wife  of  Commander  James  B.  Willoughby,  R.N. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Coding,  only  dau.  of  the  late  G. 
Cartaret  Coding,  esq. 

At  the  Avenue,  St.  Margaret’s,  Isleworth, 
Fanny  Joanna,  wife  of  Henry  W.  Pownall,  esq., 
and  fourth  dau.  of  the  late  E.  Blount,  esq  , M.P. 

Nov.  29.  Mary,  widow  of  Charles  Arkwright, 
esq.,  of  Dunstall-hall,  Staffordshire,  and  dau.  of 
the  late  E.  S.  Sitwell,  esq.,  of  Stainsby-house. 


At  the  residence  of  his  father,  Major-General 
C.  C.  Pratt,  Grosvenor-place,  Bath,  aged  38,  Mr. 
Thomas  Pratt. 

At  Stanwick,  Northamptonshire,  aged  60, 
Green  Gascoyen,  esq. 

At  the  residence  of  her  mother,  Drimna-castle, 
near  Dublin,  Ellen,  widow  of  Joseph  PoUock, 
esq.,  formerly  Judge  of  the  County  Courts  at 
Liverpool. 

At  Beaulieu,  Southampton,  aged  84,  Mary 
Ann,  dau.  of  the  late  Heni-y'  Adams,  esq.,  of 
Bucklers  Hard. 

At  Clapham-rise,  aged  89,  Mary,  la.st  surviving 
dau.  of  the  late  John  Bacon,  esq.,  R.A. 

At  his  residence,  Greenstead,  Torquay,  aged 
44,  Thomas  Oldfield,  esq. 

At  Eynsford,  aged  68,  William  Hodsoll,  esq., 
late  of  South  Ash,  Kent. 

Nov.  30.  At  Southampton,  aged  72,  Lady 
Georgiana  Catherine  Barnes,  widow  of  Michel 
William  Baines,  esq.,  late  of  Reigate,  Surrey, 
and  second  dau.  of  George  William,  7th  Earl  of 
Coventry. 

At  Ossington,  Notts,  aged  48,  Henry  Denison, 
esq.,  brother  of  the  Right  Hon.  John  E.  Denison, 
M.P.,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

At  Uckfieh!,  aged  77,  Henry  Woodward,  esq. 
At  Milan,  aged  79,  the  second  and  only  sur- 
viving son  of  Mozart. 

At  Hennock  Vicarage,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  the 
Rev.  Will.  Woolleombe,  Vicar  of  Christow  and 
Hennock,  and  youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Rear- 
Adm.  Robert  Carthew  Reynolds,  of  Penair, 
Cornwall. 

Aged  77,  Jessie,  eldest  surviving  dau.  of 
the  late  John  Lee,  esq.,  formerly  of  Croydon- 
common. 

At  his  residence,  Cainscross,  near  Stroud, 
Gloucester. -hire,  aged  79,  John  Apperley,  esq. 

At  Wern,  aged  77,  John  Offley  Crewe-Read, 
esq.,  of  Wern,  Flintshii-e,  and  of  Llandinam- 
hall,  Montgomeryshii’e,  one  of  her  Majesty’s 
Justices  of  the  Peace. 

At  her  residence  in  Hill-street,  aged  76,  the 
Hon,  Elizabeth  Cust,  dau.  of  the  late  Lord  and 
Lady  Brownlow,  of  Belton-house,  Lincolnshire. 

At  Dover,  aged  70,  Harriet,  wife  of  the  Rev. 
Thos.  S.  Grifiinhoofe,  Vicar  of  Arkesden,  Essex, 
Sophia,  wife  of  Dr.  Sparke,  of  North-build- 
ings, Finsbury-  circus. 

Dec.  1,  At  Fordington,  Dorset,  aged  80,  Susan, 
widow  of  Robert  Rideout  Harvey,  esq. 

At  the  residence  of  her  son,  Ipswich,  aged  77, 
Charlotte,  widow  of  Petf  r Thomas  Long,  esq. 

At  Portsdowne-ter.,  Kilburn,  London,  aged  55, 
Eliza,  relict  of  Wm.  Willsher,  formerly  of  Albany- 
street,  Regent’s-park. 

At  Brightwell-pk.,  Oxfordshire,  aged  75,  Wm. 
Francis  Louncles  Stone,  esq. 

At  Cheshunt,  Herts,  aged  71,  Nathaniel  Davis, 
esq.,  late  Treasurer  of  the  Eastern  Counties 
Railway. 

At  Oakbank,  Surbiton-hill,  aged  68,  Berkeley 
King,  esq. 

At  Couishall-com t,  Milton-next-Sittingbourne, 
aged  64,  Mary,  relict  of  Mr.  James  Fullagar,  and 
dau.  of  the  late  Mr.  R.  Goord. 

At  his  residence,  Alton-lodge,  Richmond,  aged 
76,  of  bronchitis,  Richard  Taylor,  esq.,  F.S.A., 
F.L.S.,  &c.,  of  Red  Lion-court,  Fleet-st.,  printer, 
and  for  35  years  Common  Councilman  for  the 
Ward  of  Farringdon  Without. 

At  Torquay,  George  Holgate  Foster,  esq.,  of 
the  Holme,  Regent’s-pai  k. 

At  Albion-villas,  Folkestone,  Ernest  Victor,  son 
of  A.  N.  de  Pothonier,  esq.,  of  Rhoda-villa,  St. 
John’s  Wood,  London. 

At  Dover,  Miss  Browne,  dau.  of  the  late  John 
Brow;  e,  esq  , of  Kennington,  and  St.  Mary 
Church,  Devon. 

At  Loughborough,  aged  62,  John  Hen.  Eddowes, 
Surgeon. 

At  Vivian-ter.,  Chelsea,  of  bronchitis,  aged  75, 
Miss  Sarah  James,  sister  of  Gen.  C.  B.  James, 
E.I.C. 
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At  Monmouth,  Isabella  Rebecca,  eldest  dau.  of 
the  Rev.  Charles  Cbauncy,  Vicar  of  St.  Paul’s, 
■VValden,  Herts. 

Lee.  2.  Stephen  Towsey,  esq.,  of  Nottingham- 
place,  Commercial-road,  London. 

At  Eaylescarnie,  Haddington,  aged  78,  the 
Hon.  Charles  Francis  Stuart,  youngest  and  last 
surviving  son  of  Alexander,  tenth  Lord  Blantyre. 

At  Hastings,  the  Hon.  Lady  Butler,  vridow  of 
the  late  Hon.  Sir  Edward  Butler. 

At  Wilton-crescent,  London,  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Colville,  widow  of  Andrew  Colville,  esq.,  of  Ochil- 
tree and  Crombie. 

At  East  Barkwith,  Lincolnshire,  Mr.  J.  Burton. 
The  deceased  was  born  on  the  25th  of  June,  1760, 
and  thus  hved  in  the  reigns  of  George  II.,  III., 
IV.,  William  IT.,  and  Victoria.  For  seventy-five 
years  he  was  tenant  of  the  glebe  farm  under  six 
successive  rectors  of  East  Barkwith. 

At  his  house  in  Bedford-pL,  Camden-hill,  Ken- 
sing  on,  aged  27,  Robert  Hewlett,  eldest  son  of 
the  Rev.  R.  Hewlett,  of  Longham,  Norfolk.  He 
was  well  known  by  his  successful  applications  of 
photography. 

In  Queen-st.,  Drcitwich,  greatly  respected, 
Edw.  Smith,  esq.,  for  many  years  an  active  magis- 
trate and  alderman  of  that  borough. 

At  the  Grove,  Bishop’s  Stoke,  Hants,  aged  24, 
Lucy  Maria  Twynam,  dau.  of  Frederick  Twy- 
nam,  esq.,  late  H.E.I.C.S. 

At  St.  Mary  Church,  aged  47,  Maria,  wife  of 
Henry  Appleton,  esq.,  siugeon,  of  St.  Mary 
Church 

Aged  62,  Charles  Bailey,  esq.,  of  Stratford-pl., 
London,  and  Lee  Abbey,  Lynton,  North  Devon, 
many  years  the  confidential  steward  of  several 
of  the  nobility,  and  tliii-d  son  of  the  late  Mr. 
C i:  rles  Bailey,  of  Nynehead,  Somerset. 

At  .\lton,  Hampshire,  aged  34,  Eliza  Emma, 
w ife  of  the  Pwcv.  A.  Schuyler  Sutton. 

At  Windlcsham,  aged'  80,  Sarah,  widow  of 
Richard  Jackson,  esq. 

At  Brighton,  Elizabeth  Mary  Anne,  widow  of 
Lieut. -Col.  Malcolm  MacGregor,  5th  Fusiliers, 
and  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Col.  Mair,  Deputy 
Governor  of  Fort  George,  N.B. 

At  Brighton,  Louisa  Matilda,  eldest  dau.  of  the 
lat  - Col.  Wm.  St.  Clair,  formerly  of  the  25th 
Roj-al  Borderer  Regt. 

At  Streatham,  aged  74,  John  Nicholls  Shelley, 
formerly  of  Epsom,  Surrey,  Surgeon  to  her 
Majesty’s  Forces. 

At  Park-village-west,  N.W.,  aged  70,  George 
Macirone,  late  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  last 
surviving  son  of  the  late  Pietro  Augusto  Macirone. 

At  his  residence,  Park-pL,  Camberwell-grove, 
aged  78,  Samuel  F'earn,  esq.,  for  more  than  fifty- 
five  years  of  the  Phoenix  Fire-office. 

At  Montrose,  Geo.  Smart,  esq.,  of  Cairnbank. 

I)ec.  3.  At  Weston-hall,  Staffordshire,  Lady 
Lucy  Bridgeman,  dau.  of  the  Earl  of  Bradford, 
from  the  effects  of  the  severe  burns  she  received 
in  endeavouring  to  extinguish  the  burning  do  hes 
of  her  unfortunate  sister.  Lady  Charlotte  Bridge- 
man,  who,  it  will  be  recollected  by  our  readers, 
died  on  tiie  26th  ult,  from  the  fearful  injuries 
su.stained  by  her  dress  igniting  accidental^  in  the 
drawing-room  at  Weston-hall.  A deep'  gloom 
has  been  ca.st  over  this  noble  family  by  the  dis- 
Ir.  ssing  calamity.  Her  ladyship  wa's  eldest  sur- 
viving dau.  of  the  Earl  of  Bradford,  and  was 
born  on  the  13th  October,  1826. 

At  her  rcsidf*nce,  Clapham-rise,  aged  66,  Mary, 
relict  of  the  late  Valentine  Mantz  Close,  esq.,  of 
Bos  on,  Lincolnshire. 

At  his  cottage  residence  in  Spring  gardens, 
Windsor,  Mr.  Charles  Alder,  who,  during  toe 
present  reign,  and  w hose  father  during  the  reigns 
of  George  III.,  IV.,  and  William  IV.,  had  been 
employed  at  Windsor  Castle  as  hair-dresser,  &c., 
to  the  Royal  es’ablishment.  He  put  a period  to 
his  existence  by  placing  the  muzzle  of  a horse 
pistol  loaded  wi'th  ball  to  his  breast  and  shooting 
him -elf  through  the  heart. 

At  Edinburgh,  Margaret  Anne  Mary,  aged 


II  weeks,  infant  dau. ; and  in  London,  on  the 
llth  inst.,  aged  18  months,  Walter  Michael,  the 
second  child  and  only  son,  of  James  Robert  Hope 
Scott,  esq.,  Q.C. 

At  the  Abbeylands,  Weston-on-Trent,  Stafford- 
shire, aged  77,  John  Reyuolds,  esq. 

At  Kirkforthar-house,  Fifeshire,  Geo.  Johnston 
Lindsay,  esq.,  of  Kedlock  and  Kirkforthar. 

At  Brighton,  aged  80,  Thos.  Hawkes,  esq.,  late 
of  Himley,  Staffordshire. 

At  Lakenham,  near  Norwich,  aged  79,  Thos. 
Palgrave,  esq. 

At  his  residence,  Wilton,  Ross,  Herefordshire, 
Charles  Biss,  esq. 

At  Lambeth,  Honoria,  wife  of  the  Rev.  John 
Wright. 

At  Florence,  Italy,  aged  31,  Samuel  Waistell, 
youngest  son  of  Joseph  Jopling,  esq.,  architect. 

Susanna,  wife  of  James  Richardson,  esq.,  of 
Vernon-terrace,  Brighton. 

At  his  residence.  Victoria-road,  Clapham-com- 
mon,  aged  41,  John  Francis  Matthews,  esq. 

At  Fitzroy-ter.,  Regent’s-park,  aged  70,  Col. 
Edw.  Biddulph,  C.B.,  late  of  the  Bengal  Horse 
Artillery. 

At  PortobeUo,  N.B.,  aged  64,  Susannah,  third 
dau.  of  the  late  Thomas  Manson,  esq. 

At  Vincent-ter.,  Islington,  aged  34,  Thomas 
Barlow,  esq.,  late  of  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 

David  Ritchie,  esq.,  Huntingtower,  Perthsh. 

Dec.  4.  At  Torquay,  aged  65,  John  Bowen 
Gumbleton,  esq.,  of  Fort  William,  co.  Waterford. 

At  Kelvedon,  the  wife  of  F.  Miller,  esq.,  and 
only  child  of  the  Rev.  E.  Davis,  Rector  of  Dor- 
chester All  Saints. 

At  Dublin,  Major  E.  J.  Priestley,  K.H.,  for- 
merly of  the  25tti  Regt.,  and  late  Deputy  In- 
s.  ector-Ger . of  Constabulary  in  Ireland. 

At  Barnsley-park,  Gloucestershire,  aged  73, 
Sir  James  Musgrave,  hart. 

At  the  Gravel,  Coggeshall,  aged  69,  Mary 
Johnson,  widow  of  Richard  Townsend,  esq. 

At  Hampden-house,  Bucks,  aged  62,  Donald 
Cameron,  of  Lochiel. 

At  his  residence,  Belle-vue,  Hampstead,  Mid- 
dlesex, aged  82,  David  Taylor,  esq. 

At  Canaan,  near  Edin'burgh,  aged  84,  Alex. 
James  Adie,  esq. 

At  Wyvol’s-court,  Swallowfield,  aged  62,  Rosa- 
lind Elizabeth,  wife  of  George  Norton,  esq.,  late 
Advocate-Gen.  of  Madras. 

At  Kensington  Palace-gardens,  aged  43,  Eliza 
Flint,  wife  of  George  Moore,  esq. 

At  Newmarket-ter.,  Cambridge-heath,  aged  44, 
Mark  David  Walsh,  esq. 

Aged  58,  John  McClure,  esq.,  of  Manchester. 

At  Minehead,  Somerset,  aged  11,  William 
Henry,  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  W.  Burdett,  Vicar 
of  North  Molton,  Devon. 

At  Kaj'e-hiU-house,  Hockley,  Birmingham, 
Felicia  Catherine,  wife  of  Mr.  Ed'ward  D.  Wilmot, 
and  fifth  dau.  of  W.  Freeman,  esq.,  of  Twicken- 
ham, formerly  of  Norwich. 

At  Doddington  Parsonage,  aged  82,  Dorothy, 
widow  of  Patrick  Dickson,  esq.,  formerly  of  White- 
cross,  Berwickshire,  and  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed. 

Dec.  5.  At  Middleton-pk.,  near  Bicester,  aged 
34,  the  lady  Cle  iien'ina  Villiers,  eldest  surviving 
dau.  of  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Jersey.  Her 
ladyship  had  been  indisposed  for  seveml  weeks, 
her  illness  originating  in  a slight  attack  of  ague, 
when  a low  lever  supervened.  Lady  Clementina 
Augusta  Wellington  Villiers  was  born  in  May, 
1824  ; the  late  illustrious  Duke  of  Wellington 
acted  as  sponsor  at  her  baptism.  The  Earl 
and  Countess  of  Westmoreland,  Viscountess  Pon- 
sonby,  Ladj'  William  Russell,  Viscount  and 
Viscountess  Villiers,  Lady  Sarah  Bayiey,  the 
Duchess  of  Richmond,  the  Marquis  of  Anglesey, 
Colonel  the  Hon.  Frederick  and  Lady  Elizabeth 
Villiers,  and  numerous  other  families  of  rank,  are 
placed  in  mourning  hy  the  demise  of  her  ladyship. 

At  York,  aged  53,'  Cai'oline,  widow  of  Capt. 
Patton,  12th  Royal  Lancers,  and  of  Devonshaw, 
Perthshire. 
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At  St.  Helier’s,  Jersey,  Caroline,  wife  of  Geo. 
Wade,  esq.,  H.M.’s  Commissioner,  Sej'chelles 
Islands,  and  grand-dau.  of  the  late  Lord  Mac- 
donald. 

At  Dublin,  Theophila  Twesden,  wife  of  Douglas 
Sandeinan,  esq.,  Bengal  Marine. 

At  Clayton,  Cupar-Fife,  Elizabeth  Cunning- 
ham Pagan,  wife  W.  Haig,  esq.,  Lieut.  Fife 
Artillery. 

At  Beech-house,  Rochdale,  Julia,  third  dau.  of 
John  Butter  worth,  esq. 

At  his  residence,  Woodhouse,  Dulwich,  aged 
49,  James  Budd,  esq. 

Richard  Sceats,  chemist,  Walcot. 

Aged  45,  Joseph  Unwin  Harwood,  solicitor,  of 
Cleineni’s-lane,  Lombard-st.,  and  Champion- 
ter.,  Denmark-hill. 

At  Lower  Belgrave-st.,  Eaton-sq.,  Harriet 
Sarah,  widow  of  James  Shepley,  esq.,  R.N.,  and 
only  child  of  the  late  Rev.  Henry  Ward,  Rector 
of  Havering-atte-Bower,  Essex. 

At  Rastrick,  Yorkshire,  aged  51,  Jane,  wife 
of  Joseph  Travis  Clay. 

At  the  house  of  her  son,  Ovington-sq.,  Bromp- 
ton,  Anne,  widow  of  Richard  Baker,  esq.,  of 
West  Mailing,  and  Brighton. 

At  his  residence.  South  Villa,  Albion-road, 
Stoke-Newington,  aged  73,  J,  Huxtable,  esq. 

At  his  resilience,  Sutherland-pL,  Wcstbourne- 
grove  North,  Bayswater,  W.,  aged  74,  William 
Leader,  esq. 

At  Witney,  aged  85,  Elizabeth  Sophia,  relict  of 
Robert  Wharton  Myddleton,  esq.,  of  Gringle-pk., 
Yorkshire,  and  Old-park,  Durham. 

Dec.  G.  At  Oakley-hall,  Northamptonshire, 
aged  67,  Sir  Arthur  De  Capell  Brooke,  bart.  The 
deceased  wms  born  in  Bolton-st.,  May-fair,  in 
1791,  and  married,  in  1851,  the  relict  of  J.  J.  Eyre, 
esq.,  of  Endcliffe,  near  Sheffield.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  where  he 
took  his  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  1810,  but 
his  name  does  not  appear  in  ihe  honour  list.  In 
the  same  year  he  entered  the  army.  In  1846  he 
became  a Major.  The  first  baronet.  Sir  Richard 
Brooke  Supple,  assumed  the  name  of  Brooke,  in 
accordance  with  his  uncle’s  will,  and  adopted  the 
name  of  De  Capell,  in  lieu  of  Supple,  by  royal 
license.  The  deceased  baronet  is  succeeded  in 
his  titles  and  estates  by  his  brother  William, 
who  was  born  in  1801,  and  married,  in  1820,  a 
daughter  of  Lord  Sondes. 

In  York-rd.,  Brighton,  aged  51,  J.  F.  Abington, 
esq. 

At  Hastings,  aged  78,  Anne,  widow  of  Edward 
Hussey,  esq.,  of  Scotney-castle,  Sussex. 

At  Liverpool,  Charles  Henry,  second  son  of  the 
late  Robert  Nicholls,  esq.,  surgeon,  Ruthin,  and 
for  many  years  Coroner  for  Denbighshire. 

At  Park-cottage,  Denbigh,  aged  86,  Mrs.  Ann 
Campbell  Steuart,  relict  of  Poorest  Dewar,  esq. 

At  Brighton,  Clara  Domett,  widow  of  William 
Guest  Bird,  esq.,  of  Lichfield. 

At  his  residence,  Shottindane-house,  near 
Margate,  aged  83,  Mr.  James  Jolly.  He  was  for- 
merly proprietor  of  the  French  Bazaar,  Margate, 
and  was  much  respected. 

At  his  residence,  Hatherley-eourt,  Cheltenham, 
aged  71,  J.  Webster,  esq.,  a magistrate  and 
deputy-lieutenant  for  the  county  of  Gloucester. 

At  Chester,  aged  43,  Mary  Louisa,  wife  of  the 
Rev.  James  M.  Kilner,  and  eldest  dau.  of  tae  late 
T.  C.  Scott,  esq.,  of  Shadin^’field-liall,  Siiffolk. 

At  Hagley,  Worcestershire,  aged  78,  Thomas 
Homer,  esq 

At  Burton-crescent,  Frances  Hoolen  Howard, 
wife  of  Thomas  Stone,  esq. 

Eliza,  wife  of  the  Rev.  R.  C.  Vaughan,  Poplar. 

At  Torquay,  aged  28,  John  R.  Collier,  esq.,  A.M. 
Trin.  Coll.,  Cantab.,  barrister-at-law,  Lincoln’s- 
inn,  youngest  surviving  son  of  Ch.  Collier,  M.D., 
Fitzi’oy-square. 

At  Thornhills,  Maidstone,  aged  41,  Mary,  wife 
of  Richard  Elliston  Phillips  Balston,  esq. 

Dec.  7.  At  Warmwell-huuse,  Dorchester,  aged 
80,  Judith  Loctitia,  relict  of  Thos.  Billet,  esq. 


At  Tulse-hill,  Surrey,  aged  63,  C.  W.  Love- 
grove,  esq. 

At  Winchester,  aged  16,  George,  only  son  of 
the  late  Rev,  Thomas  Stevenson. 

At  his  residence,  Marylebone-road,  London, 
aged  49,  Win.  Evans,  esq..  Associate  Member  of 
the  Old  Society  of  Painters  in  Water-colours. 

At  Richmond,  Surrey,  aged  34,  Mr.  Frederick 
Furze,  second  son  of  T.  Furze,  esq. 

At  Kensington,  aged  83,  Wm.  Hayward,  esq., 
Deputy  Commissary-General. 

At  her  residence,  Doyle-road,  Guernsey,  aged 
79,  Elizabeth,  relict  of  Lieut. -Col.  Henry  Nixon, 
44th  Regt. 

At  Malpas,  Cheshire,  aged  42,  W.  Large,  esq. 

At  her  residence,  Stoke  Devonport,  Lucy,  widow 
of  the  Rev.  Wm.  Munton,  Rector  of  Priston  and 
Dutikerton,  Somerset,  and  dau.  of  the  late  Wm. 
Darnell,  esq.,  of  Newcastle-on-T3me. 

At  St.  Peter’s,  Isle  of  Thanet,  aged  87,  Mr.  Jas. 
Raine. 

Aged  64,  Charlotte,  wife  of  John  Tattersall,  of 
Ealing. 

At  Ampthill-place,  Brixton,  aged  62,  Mrs.  L. 
Madelina  Shekel,  widow  of  Rear-Admiral  John 
Shekel. 

Dec.  8.  At  Stretton-hall,  in  consequence  of  a 
fall  from  his  horse  whilst  hunting  with  Sir  W. 
W.  Wynn’s  hounds,  aged  63,  Col.  Henry  Ellis 
Boates,  of  Rose-hill,  Denbighshire,  late  of  the 
Horse  Guards  Blue.  The  deceased  gentleman 
was  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and  had  fur  years 
been  a prominent  member  of  the  Wynnstay 
hunt.  His  wife  and  daughter  reached  Stretton 
about  the  time  of  the  Colonel’s  death. 

At  Welton  Garth,  near  Hull,  aged  71,  John 
Smith,  esq.,  one  of  H.M.’s  Justices  of  the  Peace 
for  the  East  Riding. 

At  Dagnall’s-park,  Crojffion -common,  aged  62, 
James  Rudge,  esq. 

At  Swinion-st.,  Gray’s-inn-road,  Thomas,  son 
of  the  late  Jeremiah  Howard,  esq.,  of  Northfleet. 

At  Cowes,  aged  62,  George  B.  Hoffmeister, 
esq..  Commander  R.N. 

At  Gothenburgh,  suddenly,  aged  41,  Charles 
Peter  Dickson,  esq.,  son  of  the  late  James  Dick- 
son, esq. 

At  Brunswick-house,  Southampton,  aged  72, 
Mary,  relict  of  John  Ellerker  Boulcott,  esq.,  of 
Ewell,  Surrey. 

At  Buckingham,  aged  81,  Elizabeth,  widow  of 
the  late  Richard  Cole,  esq.,  solicitor,  Odiham, 
Hants. 

At  Blackheath,  aged  20,  Marian,  only  dau.  of 
Major  W.  Marvin,  R.A. 

At  Acacia-villa,  Ladbroke-road,  Notting-hill, 
aged  44,  Ann,  wile  of  John  Reeves. 

At  Cambi’idge  - terrace,  Hyde  - park,  Anne, 
widow  of  the  late  John  Jeudwine,  esq. 

Dec.  9.  At  Brighton,  aged  76,  Louisa,  eldest 
dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  Henry  du  Cane,  Vicar  of 
Coggeshall,  Essex,  and  one  of  the  descendants, 
maternally,  of  Oliver  Cromwell. 

At  Portland-place,  aged  61,  Elizabeth,  wife  of 
John  Hill,  esq.,  and  sister  of  Sir  James  Duke, 
hart.,  M.P. 

At  the  residence  of  his  nephew.  Sir  John  R. 
Blois,  hart.,  Cockfield-hall,  Suffolk,  John  George 
Barrett,  esq.,  eldest  son  of  the  late  Rev.  John 
Barrett.  Rector  of  Inniskeel,  co.  Donegal. 

At  St.  Aubyn-st.,  Devonport,  aged  85,  Elizabeth 
Lower,  relict  of  Mr.  Nicholas  Gedye,  of  Tremad- 
dock,  Cornwall,  and  the  great  grand-dau.  of  Sir 
William  Lower,  of  St.  Wennow,  Cornwall. 

Anne,  second  dau.  of  Major  Bower,  High- 
grove,  Cheadle,  Cheshire. 

At  Alfred  - place,  Beoford -square,  aeed  17, 
Caroline,  third  dau.  of  Frederic  Brown,  esq. 

In  Commercial-road,  Landport,  Portsea,  aged 
24,  Frederick  Augustus  ! aimer,  esq.,  surgeon. 

At  Chart-place,  near  Maidstone,  aged  75, 
Eleanor  Catherine,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Rev. 
James  Edward  Gambier,  Rector  of  Langley, 
Kent,  and  St.  Mary-le-Strand. 

At  Sion-place,  Clifton,  Gloucestershire,  aged 
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20,  ‘Wilfrid  Morley,  eldest  son  of  James  Lovell, 
esq.,  formerly  of  Clifton. 

At  Yentnor,  aged  32,  Robert  Wilson,  esq.,  of 
King’s-road,  Bedford -row,  and  Camden-square. 

At  the  M mse,  Mt-igle,  Perthshire  Isabella, 
Stewart  Mitchell,  wife  of  the  Rev.  John  Nicoll. 
At  Gothenimrg,  aged  76,  Robert  Dickson,  esq. 
At  her  residence.  Woodlands,  Southanpton, 
aged  82,  Sarah,  sLster  to  the  late  Sir  R.  Westma- 
cott,  and  Mrs.  Guise,  of  Newcastle. 

Dee.  10.  At  his  cottage.  North-hill,  Plymouth, 
aged  81,  Ambrose  Bowden  Johns.  He  was  born 
at  Plymouth,  and  served  his  apprenticeship 
with  Haydon,  the  bookseller,  and  lather  of  the 
artist. 

At  Winchester,  aged  60,  Johanna  Maria, 
widow  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Harvey,  Vicar  of  01- 
veston,  Gloucestershire,  and  canon  of  Bristol. 

At  Eling,  near  Southampton,  aged  65,  John 
Foster,  esq. 

At  Uppingham-ball,  of  low  fever,  aged  15, 
John  Francis,  eldest  child  of  Capt.  John  Rooper, 
late  of  the  3rd  Royal  Lancashire  Militia,  and 
formerdy  of  the  Rifle  Brigade. 

At  North  Benfleet,  Essex,  Susan,  wife  of  the 
Rev.  Charles  G.  Owen,  Curate  of  that  parish. 

At  Hastings,  aged  83,  Anne  Moore,  widow  of 
the  late  W.  B.  Wallis,  esq. 

At  Wavertree,  near  Liverpool,  Mary  Jane, 
wife  of  Edward  von  Dadelszen,  esq. 

Aged  74,  Capt.  John  Hall,  I.N. 

At  Broughton  Giffard,  Wilts,  aged  37,  Susan, 
wife  of  Mr.  R.  Cogswell,  of  244,  Strand. 

At  his  residence,  St.  Anne’s-st.,  Salisbury,  aged 
70,  James  Cobb,  esq. 

Dec.  11.  In  Canterbury,  aged  69,  John  Wal- 
ker, late  H.M.’s  Storekeeper  War  Uipartraeat, 
Chester-eastle,  and  for  24  years  previously  at 
Nassau,  Bahamas. 

At  Cunnoquhie-house,  William  Lindesay  Pa- 
terson, esq  , of  Cunnoquhie. 

At  King’s  Lynn,  aged  79,  Eliza,  relict  of  the 
Pvev.  J.  Bransby. 

At  Abercromby-place,  Edinburgh,  Robert  Ain- 
slie,  esq.,  W.S. 

At  High  Ashurst,  aged  4,  Edward  Victor  Em- 
manuel, third  son  of  Sir  Henry  and  Lady  Mug- 
geridge. 

At  Sotterly-park,  Suffolk,  aged  94,  Mrs.  Barne, 
widow  of  Col.  Barne,  of  Sotterley  and  Dunwick. 

At  Brighton,  aged  82,  Terrick  Haultain,  esq., 
of  the  Lodge,  Portslade,  Sussex,  late  Deputy 
Paymaster  Gen.,  Horse-Guards. 

At  Claremont -house,  Shrewsbury,  aged  75, 
William  Richard  Stokes,  esq. 

At  Woodford,  aged  95,  Edward  Kent,  son  of 
the  late  Henry  Kent,  of  Innes-hall,  Berkshire. 

Aged  60,  Isabella,  wife  of  William  Moss,  esq., 
Old  Palace,  Lincoln,  formerly  of  Stoke  Newington 
and  Serjeant’s-inn,  Fleet  .«t. 

At  her  residence,  Ridgway,  Pembrokeshire, 
aged  89,  Mrs.  Foley,  relict  of  John  H.  Foley,  esq. 

At  Daybrook,  near  Nottingham,  aged  59,  Sam. 
Hollins,  esq.' 

At  Penton-placp,  Pentonville,  aged  88,  James 
Ansted,  esq. 

Dec.  12.  At  Gloueester-pl.,  Portman-sq.,  aged 
21,  Lieut.  Henry  A.  Shaw,  3rd  Regt.  Bengal 
Europeans. 

At  Curzon-st.,  iMayfair,  aged  79,  Major-Gen. 
Tumor. 

At  Cheltenham,  aged  79,  J.  Warde,  esq.,  of 
Dedham,  Esse.x. 

Aged  82,  Mr.  John  Wager,  of  the  Great  House, 
Priitlewell. 

At  Hartfor.l-beach,  Cheshire,  aged  24,  Laura 
Anne,  wife  of  T.  H.  Marshall,  esq.,  and  third 
<lau.  of  the  Rev.  Martin  Stapylton,  of  Barlbo- 
rough,  Derbyshire. 

Aged  39,  .John  Pell  Dainty,  esq.,  of  Lodding- 
ton-h  dl.  Northainp  oiisbii  e. 

.\t  Broadhmds,  Isle  of  Wight,  aged  53,  Sarah, 
wife  of  W.  A.  D.  Nunn,  e.sq. 

,\t  his  residence,  Landsd  .wn-villa,  Milbrook, 
Soiithuinpton,  aged  48,  Capt.  F.  W.  Austen, 
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R.N.,  eldest  son  of  Admiral  Sir  F.  W.  Austen, 
K.C.B. 


At  Lower  Belgrave-st.,  Harriett  Sarab,  widow 
of  Capt.  Shiplejq  R.N.,  and  dau.  of  the  Rev. 
Henry  Ward. 

At  his  brother’s  house,  Norfolk-crescent,  Major 
George  Roweroft  Budd,  late  3rd  Bengal  Cavalry. 

Aged  47,  Mary,  relict  of  Samuel  Shuttleworth, 
esq.,  of  Gray’s-inn  and  Wood-green,  Tottenham. 

At  Southgate,  near  London,  aged  76,  Mary 
Manley,  widow  of  the  Rev.  John  Clarke,  for- 
merly Vicar  of  Weston-upon-Trent,  and  Head 
Master  of  Rugeley  Grammar-School. 

Dec.  13.  At  Bridge-st.,  Wick,  aged  37,  Wm. 
Smellie,  esq.,  M.D. 

At  his  residence,  St.  James’s-crescent,  Win- 
chester, aged  88,  William  Page,  esq.,  for  many 
years  an  acting  magistrate  for  the  co.  of  Hants. 
At  Ansti  uther  Wester,  the  wife  of  Capt.  Morris, 
At  Brighton,  William  Wyatt  Wynne,  esq., 
Secretary  to  the  British  Gaslight  Company. 

At  Barley,  near  Exeter,  aged  60,  Montague 
Baker  Bere,  esq.,  of  Morebath,  Devonshire, 
H.M.’s  Commissioner  of  Bankrupts  for  the  Exeter 
District,  and  formerly  one  of  the  Commissioners 
for  the  Leeds  District. 

At  Cricksea-lodge,  Burnham,  Essex,  aged  42, 
Sarah  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Williom  Elphick,  esq., 
formerly  of  Steyning,  Sussex. 

At  Neithrop-house,  Banbury,  aged  33,  Eliza- 
beth, wife  of  Mr.  W.  Potts,  jun. 

Aged  38,  Giftbrd  Sleap,  esq.,  of  Lloyd’s. 

Of  apoplexy,  aged  41,  Thomas  Robert  Hindson, 
of  Charles-st.,  Grosvenor-sq. 

Dec.  14.  At  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  aged  50, 
Samuel  Forsyth  Edgar,  M.D. 

At  the  Palace,  Peterborough,  aged  69,  Mari- 
anne Davys,  wife  of  the  Bishop  of  Peterhorough. 

At  Torquay,  aged  24,  W.  Wyndham  Neville, 
youngest  son  of  the  late  Dean  of  Windsor,  and 
Ladjr  Charlotte  Neville- Grenville. 

At  Lee-park,  Lee,  Kent,  aged  67,  Robert  C. 
Tomlinson,  Commander  R.N. 

At  his  residence,  Regent-st.,  London,  aged  84, 
John  Matson,  esq. 

At  Prescott,  Lancashire,  Richard  Willis,  esq., 
of  Halsnead. 

At  Rabane,  Roseneath,  Scotland,  Amelia,  w'ife 
of  James  Warden,  esq.,  and  youngest  dau. 
of  the  late  V.  Wanostrocht,  LL.D.,  Camberwell, 
Surrey. 

At  the  residence  of  her  cousin,  Norland-sq., 
Notting-hill,  aged  52,  Frederica  Harriet,  wife  of 
George  Dennistoun  Scott,  esq.,  of  Lovell-hill, 
Winkfield,  Berks. 

At  Hasketon,  Suffolk,  Anne,  dau.  of  Edmund 
Jenney,  esq.,  of  Bredfleld  and  Hasketon. 

At  Gower-st.,  Bedford-sq.,  aged  28,  Leopold 
Ladenburgh,  esq.,  from  Mannheim. 

At  John’s-terrace,  East  India-i’oad,  aged  69, 

J.  Dixon,  esq.,  late  of  the  4th  Light  Dragoons, 
one  of  the  earliest  appointed  Superintendents 
of  the  Metropolitan  Police,  and  16  years  Principal 
of  Police  to  the  East  and  West  India  Docks. 

Dec.  15.  At  the  residence  of  his  son,  John 
Wightman,  esq.,  of  York,  surgeon,  aged  92, 
William  Wightman,  esq.,  B.A.  Oxon. 

At  Harringay-villas,  Green-lanes,  Tottenham, 
Fanny  Eliza  Catherine,  wife  of  Henry  Oakley, 
esq.,  and  dau.  of  the  late  Frederick  Francis 
Thompson,  esq.,  H.E.I.C.S. 

At  his  daughter’s  residence,  Kensington-sq., 
aged  81,  William  Allt. 

At  Gore-st.,  Monkton,  Isle  of  Thanet,  aged  86, 
Henry  Collard. 

At  Laura-terr.,  Campbell-road,  Bow,  aged  24, 
John,  third  son  of  William  Ritchie,  Stainsby- 
load,  Ea-t  India-road. 

At  Bath,  aged  25,  Charles  Alexander  Harries, 
surgeon,  second  son  of  Mr.  C.  A.  Harries,  of 
M'alcot-])arade,  in  that  city. 

At  Midford,  near  Bath,  Eliza,  wife  of  Capt. 
George  Dobson,  R.N. 

Dec.  16.  At  Mitton  Parsonage,  Stourport, 
aged  39,  Harriet  Eliza,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Stephen 
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Richard  Waller,  M.A.,  Incumbent  of  Lower 
Mitton,  and  eldest  dau.  of  Thomas  Simcos  Lea, 
esq.,  of  Astley-hall,  Worcestershire. 

At  Portsmouth,  aeed  39,  Joseph  Swayne,  esq., 
late  of  Newnham,  Gloucestershire. 

At  Hill-house,  Palatiue-st.,  South  Shields,  aged 
26,  Henry  Wright,  second  son  of  the  late  Thos. 
Forsyth,  esq.,  of  the  same  place. 

At  Tottenham,  aged  82,  John  Cock,  esq. 

At  Egerton- lodge,  Melton  Mowbray,  the 
Countess  of  Wilton.  The  deceased  lady  had  been 
for  some  time  a little  indisposed,  but  fatal  results 
were  not  anticipated  until  shortly  before  her 
death.  The  late  Countess  was  very  highly  es- 
teemed at  Melton,  both  in  aristocratic  circles 
and  among  the  poor,  to  whom  she  was  endeared 
hy  her  active  charity.  The  deceased  lady  was 
the  youngest  (and  only  survivor)  of  the  three 
children  of  Edward,  12th  Earl  of  Derby,  by  his 
second  countess  (Miss  Eliza  E'arren,  the  cele- 
brated actress).  Her  Ladyship  (Lady  Mary 
Margaret  Stanley)  was  born  on  the  23rd  of 
March,  1801,  so  that  she  was  in  the  58th  year  of 
her  age.  She  was  married  to  the  Earl  of  Wilton 


on  the  29th  of  November,  1821,  and  her  ladyship 
leaves  tvm  sons  and  three  daughters.  The  pre- 
sent Earl  of  Derby  (the  14th  Earl)  stands  in  the 
relation  of  half-nephew  to  her  ladyship,  and 
(being  born  on  the  29th  of  March,  1799)  is  two 
years  older  than  his  half-aunt. — Manchester 
Guardian. 

At  Duffield,  near  Derby,  aged  76,  John  Balguy, 
esq.,  Q.C.,  Commissioner  of  the  Birmingham 
District  Court  of  Bani<ruptcy,  Recorder  of  Der!  y, 
and  for  more  than  20  years  Chairman  of  the 
Quarter  Sessions  for  the  county  of  Derby. 

Dec.  2u.  At  Clarges-st.,  Piccadilly,  aged  78, 
Elizabeth,  relict  of  Ciiristopher  Cooke,  esq.,  late 
East-end-house,  Alresford,  Hants. 

At  Treforgan,  near  Cardigan,  aged  81,  Maria 
Washington,  relict  of  the  late  Rear-Admiral 
W.  Parry,  C.B.,  G.C.S.S.,  of  Noyadd,  Trefawr. 

Dec.  21.  After  a painful  illness  of  nearly  three 
years’  duration,  Henrj'  Witham,  esq.,  of  Gower- 
st.,  Bedford-sq.,  and  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  barrister- 
at-law,  J.P.  for  the  county  of  Middlesex,  and  for 
16  years  Deputy  Assistant- Judge  of  the  Clerken- 
weil  and  Westminister  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions. 


TABLE  OF  MORTALITY  IN  THE  DISTRICTS  OF  LONDON. 


(From  the  Feturns  issued  hy  the  Registrar-General.) 


Week  ending 
Saturday, 

Deaths  Registered. 

Births  Registered. 

Under 
20  years 
of  Age. 

20  and 
under  40. 

40  and 
under  60. 

60  and 
under  80. 

80  and 
upwards 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Nov. 

27  . 

925 

230 

259 

323 

62 

1802 

840 

921 

1761 

Dec. 

4 . 

905 

204 

236 

315 

78 

1738 

898 

865 

1763 

11  . 

826 

187 

219 

252 

47 

1531 

955 

850 

1805 

yy 

18  . 

792 

165 

204 

224 

57 

1442 

890 

880 

1770 

PRICE  OF  CORN. 


Average  ^ 

Wlieat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

j Beans. 

Peas. 

of  Six  > 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

Weeks.  J 

41  7 

35  3 

22  11 

31  11 

1 42  7 

44  7 

Week  ending) 
Dec.  11.  j 

■ 41  0 1 

35  1 1 

22  10  ! 

32  6 

1 41  8 1 

1 43  8 

PRICE  OP  HAY  AND  STRAW  AT  SMITHPIELD,  Dec.  20. 
Hay,  3^.  Oy.  to  4Z.  6-y. — Straw,  11.  'os.  to  11.  IO5. — Clover,  3Z.  3^.  to  5^.  5^. 


NEW  METROPOLITAN  CATTLE-MARKET. 


To  sink  the  Offal — per  stone  of  81bs. 


Beef Is.  Qd.  to  5s.  2d. 

Mutton 3s.  8c?.  to  5s.  Od. 

A^eal  3s.  Qd.  to  5s.  Oc?. 

Pork 3s.  Od.  to  4s.  Oc?. 

Lamb 


Head  of  Cattle  at  Market,  Dec.  13. 

Beasts 6,424 

Sheep  23,200 

Calves 115 

Pigs 350 


COAL-MARKET,  Dec.  20. 

Best  Wallsend,  per  ton,  15s.  3c?.  to  21s.  Oc?.  Other  sorts,  12s.  6c?.  to  15s.  Qd. 

TALLOW,  per  cwt. — Town  Tallow,  53s.  6c?.  Petersburgh  Y.  C.,  50s.  6c?. 

WOOL,  Down  Tegs,  per  lb.,  19c?.  to  20c?.  Leicester  Fleeces,  l7c?.  to  IS^c?. 
Combing  Skins,  13c?.  to  l7c?. 
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METEOROLOGICAL  DIARY,  by  H.  GOULD,  late  W.  CARY,  181,  Strand. 

From  November  24  to  December  23,  inclusive. 


Day  of  j 
Month. 

Thei 

0=3 

'mom 

§ 

o 

eter. 

rH 

Barom. 

Weather. 

Day  of 

Month. 

8 o’clock 

Morning.  ^ 

rmom 

0 

S 

11  o’clock  5- 
Night. 

Barom. 

Weather. 

Nov. 

o 

O 

0 

in. 

pts. 

Dec. 

O 

0 

O 

in.  pts. 

24 

29 

31 

31 

29. 

89 

cloudy,  sleet 

9 

38 

40 

38 

30.  18 

cloudy 

25 

42 

57 

49 

29. 

38 

do.  rain 

10 

37 

39 

34 

30.  19 

do. 

26 

50 

58 

48 

29. 

23 

cloudy 

11 

35 

39 

32 

29.  96 

do.  rain 

27 

48 

51 

44 

28. 

98 

rain 

12 

31 

39 

35 

29.  84 

do.  do. 

28 

48 

55 

47 

29. 

09 

cloudy,  rain 

13 

36 

47 

39 

29.  77 

rain 

29 

56 

54 

42 

29. 

15 

rain 

14 

35 

41 

37 

30.  10 

do.  cloudy 

30 

45 

40 

41 

29. 

23 

cldy.  fair,  rain 

15 

36 

42 

39 

30.  14 

do.  do. 

D1 

44 

48 

43 

29. 

67 

rain 

16 

34 

40 

37 

30.  07 

cloudy 

2 

49 

58 

46 

29. 

64 

fair 

17 

35 

41 

39 

29.  87 

do. 

3 

47 

48 

48 

29. 

80 

rain,  constant 

18 

44 

48 

45 

29.  48 

fair,  rain 

4 

47 

52 

48 

29. 

89 

fair,  cloudy 

19 

40 

48 

40 

29.  48 

rain,  cloudy 

5 

38 

49 

40 

30. 

01 

do.  foggy 

20 

37 

46 

40 

29.  59 

fair 

6 

35 

38 

37 

30. 

19 

foggy 

21 

45 

49 

51 

29.  60 

rain 

7 

35 

39 

36 

30. 

14 

do. 

22 

46 

49 

45 

29.  61 

do.  cloudy 

8 

33 

40 

40 

30. 

17 

do.  cloudy 

23 

46 

56 

40 

29.  27 

do. 

Nov. 

and 

Dec. 


24 

25 

26 
27 

29 

30 

D.l 

2 

3 

4 
6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 
20 
21 
22 
23 
21 


3 per 
Cent. 
Consols. 


981 

98i 

98 

98 

98i 

98i 

971 

98i 

98i 

98 

98i 

98 

98 

98 

98| 

shut 


DAILY  PRICE  OF  STOCKS. 


3 per 
Cent. 
Reduced. 

New 

3 per 
Cent. 

96f 

961 

97 

97 

97 

961 

96f 

96f 

96f 

96f 

96| 

961 

96f 

96f 

961 

96f 

96| 

96| 

96i 

96f 

96f 

96J 

961 

96i 

96| 

96f 

96| 

97 

97 

97i 

97i 

97^ 

97i 

97 

97i 

97i 

971- 

97i 

97i 

97i 

97i 

97 

97i 

97i 

97i 

97i 

96f 

97i 

97^ 

97 

97i 

97^ 

97i 

Bank 

Stock. 

India 

Stock. 

Ex.  Bills. 
£1,000. 

226 

226i 

39  pm. 

37  pm. 

40  pm. 

40  pm. 

40  pm. 

40  pm. 

37  pm. 

39  pm. 

40  pm. 

225i 

2241 

225i 

224 

225i 

224i 

227i 

228 

2261 

228 

shut 

37  pm. 

34  pm. 

34  pm. 

34  pm. 

37  pm. 

37  pm. 

226 

226 

224 

224i 

226 

226^ 

37  pm. 

36  pm. 

38  pm. 

36  pm. 

39  pm. 

225i 

2251 

227 

2251 

39  pm. 

36  pm. 

36  pm. 

36  pm. 

225i 

225i 

230 

227 

India 

Bonds. 

£1,000. 


Ex.  Bonds 
A.  £1,000. 


lOOi 


11  pm. 


10  pm. 


11  pm. 

13  pm. 
11  pm. 

14  pm. 


11  pm. 
14  pm. 
14  pm. 
14  pm. 

14  pm. 

15  pm. 
15  pm. 
14  pm. 


16  pm. 
15  pm. 


15  pm. 

16  pm. 


loot 

lOOi 

loot 

ICOf 

lOOi 

lOOi 

lOOi 

1001 
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By  STLVANUS  URBAN,  Gent. 


MINOR  CORRESPONDENCE. 


ERRORS  IN  CAPGRAVE’S  CHRO- 
NICLE. 

Me.  Uebak, —Permit  me  to  say  one 
word  in  reference  to  the  “ errors”  found 
by  Mr.  Peacock  in  my  edition  of  Cap- 
grave’s  Chronicle. 

The  first,  " Inde”  for  “ Jude,”  was  a 
mere  misprint,  which  escaped  my  notice 
in  reading  the  proof-sheets.  I am  sorry 
that  I did  not  notice  it  when  employed  in 
the  somewhat  mechanical  process  of  in- 
dexing. 

The  second  error,”  resulting  evidently 
from  a too  hasty  glance  at  the  text  while 
w^riting  the  marginal  references,  I disco- 
vered myself  long  before  the  hook  was 
published.  Mr.  Peacock,  before  finding 
fault  with  my  work,  ought  to  have  taken 
the  trouble  to  have  read  my  “ Errata.” 

The  word  “ Sistewys”  is  explained  in 
the  margin  at  p.  156. — I am,  &c., 

E.  C.  Hin&estojs-. 

'Exeter  College,  Oxford. 

FAMILY  OF  DANIEL  DE  FOE. 

Me.  Ueban, — In  your  Magazine  for 
October,  1858,  I observe  a query  as  to 
Daniel  De  Foe  of  1741  being  the  son  of 
the  novelist  j and  though  I cannot  posi- 
tively afl&rm  the  fact,  perhaps  the  infor- 
mation here  given  wdll  be  the  means  of 
ascertaining  the  pedigree  more  surely. 

The  Rev.  Henry  De  Foe  Baker,  Vicar  of 
Greetham,  Rutland,  and  afterwards  Prin- 
cipal of  the  Hospital  at  Stamford,  was 
directly  descended  from  the  novelist;  of 
which  circumstance  he  was  not  a little 
proud,  as  w^as  also  his  father,  the  Rev. 
'William  Baker,  Rector  of  Lyndon,  in  the 
same  county,  who  died  at  the  age  of  about 
70,  some  time  about  1826.  From  recollec- 
tion of  conversations  w'ith  this  gentleman, 
I imagine  him  to  have  been  a grandson  of 
De  Foe  the  elder,  and  to  have  inherited  a 
considerable  fortune,  with  some  of  the 
books  belonging  to  that  author ; amongst 
them  a Horace,  copiously  interspersed 
with  notes,  which  he  once  placed  in  my 
hands,  and  asked  me  whether  it  would 
answer  to  publish. 

The  Rev.  H.  De  Foe  died  about  ten 
years  since,  and  his  son  Henry  graduated 
at  Cambridge  a few'  years  ago,  and  w'as, 
last  year.  Curate  of  Glooston,  Market  Har- 
borough,  Leice-stershire ; a letter  addressed 
to  him  at  Stamford  would  probably  find 


him,  when,  if  he  be  of  the  same  opinion  as 
his  father,  &c.,  he  will  afford  all  the  re- 
quired pedigree. — Yours,  &c.,  R.  I. 

BENJAMIN  WYON. 

Me.  Ueban, — In  the  obituary  of  the 
late  Benjamin  Wy on  which  appears  in  your 
last  number,  there  is  an  error  in  saying  he 
engraved  the  Great  Seal  of  George  IV.;  it 
was  that  of  William  IV.  which  was  the 
work  of  the  late  artist : the  writer  had 
from  Mr.  Wyon  a description  of  his  inter- 
view with  the  latter  monarch. 

Having  been  born  in  1802  you  will  see 
he  W'as  scarcely  eighteen  at  the  accession 
of  George  IV. — Yours,  &c., 

John  Thomas. 

Clgdach,  Breconshire. 

THE  OLD  SWAN  WITH  TWO 
NECKS  TAVERN,  LONDON. 

This  ancient  tavern,  so  well  know'n  all 
over  England  as  the  “ Sw'an  with  Tw'o 
Necks,  Lad-lane,”  is  being  razed  to  the 
ground.  For  some  years  past  both  the  old 
booking-office  and  the  remnant  of  the 
tavern  adjoining  the  ancient  gateway  to 
the  once  bustling  inn-yard,  have  been 
shored  up;  but  in  a few  days  not  one 
stone  will  be  left  upon  the  other  to  mark 
the  spot  where  the  hostelrie  once  stood, 
the  pride  of  coachmen  and  guards  of  the 
olden  time.  We  understand  that  an  ex- 
tensive range  of  w'arehouses  will  be  built, 
the  w'hole  of  w hich  will  be  similar  in  style 
to  those  of  Pickford  and  Co.,  w'hich  at  the 
present  time  are  immediately  contiguous. 

CURIOUS  CUSTOM. 

The  Corporation  of  New’castle-upon- 
Tyne  are  bound  to  entertain  the  Judges 
of  Assize  and  to  'protect  them  to  Carlisle ; 
the  latter  duty  they  perform  by  present- 
ing each  of  the  Judges  with  a gold  XX 
shilling  piece  of  Charles  I.  to  hug  a 
dagger,  and  the  money  so  given  is  called 
dagger  money.  They  always  present  it 
in  the  coinage  of  Charles  I.,  for  which 
they  sometimes  have  to  pay  high  prices 
when  it  happens  to  be  scarce  in  the 
numismatic  market.  This  ceremony  of 
payment  w'as  duly  performed  at  the  Au- 
tumn Assizes  of  1856,  and  the  writer  was 
shew'n  the  coin  received  by  one  of  the 
Lords  Justices.  It  was  a XX  shilling  piece 
of  Charles  I.  in  very  fair  preservation. — 
Derby  Telegraph. 
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THE  ARMS,  ARAIOIJR  AND  AilLITARY  USAGES 
OF  THE  FOURTEENTH  CENTURY. 

{Continued  from  ‘p.  21.) 

About  the  same  time  as  tlie  Greek-fire  was  received 
among  the  Christian  nations  of  W estern  Europe,  Gunpowder 
also  appears : that  is,  powder  acting  by  detonation,  for  a 
mixture  of  sulphur,  nitre  and  charcoal  Avhich  would  fuze 
had  been  known  long  before.  Its  early  history  is  traceable 
with  much  difficulty,  chiefly  from  the  fact  that  many  words, 
ultimately  appropriated  to  the  engines  with  which  it  was 
employed,  may  have  been  used  at  an  early  date  with  a 
very  difiPerent  signification.  Of  such  are  the  names,  gonne, 
canon,  rocket,  fusee,  musquet,  artillator.  The  word  gonne 
appears  to  be  derived  from  mangon  (gnangona)^  and  may  in 
early  writings  have  referred  to  engines  for  casting  stones 
by  means  of  slings  and  weights.  Cannon  is  usually  traced 
to  the  Latin,  canna^  which  may  have  been  meant  to  de- 
signate the  tube  by  which  the  Greek-fire  was  directed. 
Eventually  these  two  words  became  synonymous ; the  first 
appearing  to  have  been  the  more  favoured  term  among  the 
English,  while  the  other  was  the  current  word  among  the 
French.  Thus  Walsingham  : — Et  illic  figere  vel  locare 
gunnas  suas,  quas  Lralli  canones  vocant,’’  &c.  (p.  398, 
ed.  Camden).  The  rochettes  and  fusees  of  the  fourteenth 
century  were,  as  we  have  already  seen,  fire-arrows  pro- 
jected by  the  cross-bow''.  The  muschettce  were  also  arrows 

" Page  18. 
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ArmSj  Armour^  and  Military  Usages  [Feb. 

for  the  arbalest"^.  The  artillator  was  merely  a maker  of 
hows,  arrows,  darts  and  other  stores  usually  provided  for 
military  service.  Thus,  the  Statute  of  Edward  II.  on  the 
office  of  Seneschal  of  Aquitaine  and  Constable  of  Bordeaux : 
— ^‘Item,  ordinatum  est  quod  sit  unus  artillator,  qui  faciat 
balistas,  carellos,  arcus,  sagittas,  lanceas,  spiculas,  et  alia 
arma  necessaria  pro  garnisionibus  castrorum^.’’ 

We  must  therefore  receive  with  very  great  caution  all 
early  evidences  in  which  such  words  appear,  carefully  ex- 
amining the  context  in  order  to  ascertain  to  what  they 
really  refer.  The  claimants  to  the  discovery  of  gunpowder 
and  cannon  (as  we  now  understand  those  words)  are  very 
numerous.  Almost  every  nation  of  Europe,  and  some  of 
those  of  Asia,  have  assumed  the  honour  of  the  invention ; 
but,  until  some  one  of  them  shall  have  produced  contem- 
porary vouchers,  we  may  fairly  leave  this  point  as  an  open 
question.  Guns  (or  bombards)  appear  at  first  to  have  been 
used  for  the  defence  of  towns  and  castles,  and  for  sieges ; 
then,  towards  the  close  of  the  century,  for  the  field — yet 
still  but  rarely : and  at  length,  also  at  the  close  of  the 
period,  we  meet  with  Hand  fire-arms.  Throughout  the  four- 
teenth century  the  cannons  are  found  to  have  discharged, 
not  balls  alone,  but  arrows  (quarrels)  and  Greek-fire : 
another  source  of  perplexity  in  endeavouring  to  interpret 
the  accounts  of  the  old  chroniclers.  The  balls  were  most 
commonly  of  stone,  but  sometimes  of  iron  or  lead,  and  even 
of  marble.  The  arrow  for  the  cannon  may  be  seen  in  the 
work  of  Yalturius,  De  re  cap.  x.  The  powder 

at  this  time,  and  long  after,  was,  as  the  name  indicates, 
a dust ; granulation  being  an  improvement  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  It  was  also  very  feeble,  in  comparison  with  that 
of  our  own  time,  from  the  impurity  of  the  saltpetre  pro- 
vided by  the  fourteenth-century  chymists. 

Let  us  now  examine  a few  evidences  relating  to.  cannon 
employed  for  defence  and  siege  of  fortresses.  The  earliest 
monument  yet  discovered  is  that  found  by  M.  Libri  among 
the  Ordinances  of  Florence,  of  the  year  1326^: — 

‘Htem  possint  dicti  Domini  Priores  artium  et  vexillifer 


* See  p.  17. 

y Regest.  Aquit.,  fol.  80. 

* Copied  in  Dibdin’s  Bibliotheca  Spen- 
ceriana,  vol.  iv.  p.  47.  In  tins  curious 
figure  we  probably  obtain  also  the  form 


of  the  “ musquet  arrow”  of  later  times. 

“ Cited  by  M.  Lacabane  in  the  Biblio- 
theque  de  VEcole  des  Chartes,  second 
series,  vol.  i.  p.  50. 
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justitie  Tina  cum  dicto  officio  duodecim  bonorum  virorum, 
eisque  liceat  nominare,  eligere  et  deputare  unum  vel  duos 
magistros  in  officiales  et  pro  officialibus  ad  faciendum  et 
fieri  faciendum  pro  ipso  communi  pilas  seu  palloctas  ferreas 
et  canones  de  mettallo  pro  ipsis  canonibus  et  palottis  liaben- 
dis  et  operandis  per  ipsos  magistros  et  officiales  et  alias 
personas  in  defensione  communis  Elorentie  et  castrorum 
et  terrarum  que  pro  ipso  communi  tenentur,  et  in  dam- 
num et  prejudicium  inimicorum  pro  illo  tempore  et  ter- 
minio  et  cum  illis  officio  et  salario  eisdem  per  commune 
Elorentie  et  de  ipsius  communis  pecunia  per  camerarium 
camere  dicti  communis,  solvendo  illis  temporibus  et  ter- 
minis  et  cum  ea  immunitate  et  eo  modo  et  forma  et  cum 
illis  pactis  et  condictionibus  quibus  ipsis  prioribus  et  vex- 
illefero  et  dicto  officio  xii.  bonorum  virorum  placuerit.’’ 

The  first  Erench  document  in  which  powder  and  cannon 
are  named,  is  an  instrument  of  1338,  deposited  in  the 
Cabinet  des  Titres  of  the  Imperial  Library  of  Paris.  The 
provision  here  recorded  was  for  the  attack  on  Southampton, 
according  to  the  opinion  of  M.  Lacabane^ : — 

^^Sachent  tons  que  je,  Guillaume  du  Moulin  de  Bou- 
loigne,  ai  eu  et  re^eu  de  Thomas  Eouques,  garde  du  clos 
des  gaUes'"  du  Eoy  nostre  sire  a Eouen,  un  pot  de  fer  a 
traire  garros  a feu,  xlviii.  garros  ferres  et  empanes  en  deux 
cassez,  une  livre  de  salpetre,  et  demie  livre  de  souffre  vif, 
pour  faire  poudre  pour  traire  lesdiz  garros.  . . . Donne  a 
Leure*^,  sous  mon  seel,  le  iP.  jour  de  juillet,  Pan  mil.  ccc. 
trente  et  huit.’’ 

In  1338  we  have  the  often-quoted  document  printed  by 
Ducange  under  the  word  Bombarda  ; a document  now,  in- 
deed, not  to  be  found,  but  which  we  may  freely  accept  for 
authentic  at  the  hands  of  Ducange.  It  is  an  account  of  the 
Treasurer  for  War,  Barthelemy  du  Drach,  relating  to  stores 
for  the  siege  of  Puy  Guillem  in  Perigord: — A Henri  de 
Eaumechon,  pour  avoir  poudres  et  autres  choses  necessaires 
aux  canons  qui  estoient  devant  Puy  Guillaume.’’ 

In  1339  Cambray  was  besieged  by  the  English,  when 
we  obtain  two  curious  evidences,  first  printed  by  M.  Laca- 


^ Bihliotheque,  vol.  i.  p,  28.  ^ The  expedition  was  fitted  out  at  this 

The  name  of  the  Marine  Arsenal  at  place  and  Harfleiu’. 

Rouen. 
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bane  in  the  paper  to  which  we  have  already  referred.  The 
earliest  of  these,  dated  in  October,  runs  thus : — 

Sachent  tuit  que  nous,  Hughes,  sire  de  Cardilhac  et  de 
Bieule,  chevaliers,  avons  eu  et  receu  de  mens"’,  le  Galois 
de  la  Balmes,  maistre  des  arbalestriers,  pour  dis  canons, 
chinq  de  fer  et  chinq  de  metal,  liquel  sent  tout  fait  dou 
commandement  doudit  maistre  des  arbalestriers  par  nostre 
main  et  par  nos  gens,  et  qui  sent  en  la  garde  et  en  la 
deffense  de  la  ville  de  Cambray,  vingt  et  chinq  livres  dens 
souls  et  sept  deniers  tournois,  liquel  sent  delivre  audit 
maistre  et  a la  ville.  Donne  souz  nostre  saiel,  a Cambray, 
le  viih.  jour  d’octobre  mil  ccc.  xxx.  et  noef.’’ 

The  other  document,  dated  at  Cambray  in  December  of 
the  same  year,  is  a receipt  pour  salpetre  et  suffre  viz 
(vif)  et  sec,  achetez  pour  les  canons  qui  sont  a Cambray.’’ 

In  1340,  Froissart  tells  us,  the  inhabitants  of  Quesnoy, 
being  attacked  by  the  French,  descliquerent  canons  et 
bombardes,  qui  jetoient  grands  carreaux®.” 

In  the  Accounts  of  Eeceipts  and  Deliveries  of  the 
^^Baillies  de  St.  Omer”  from  1306  to  1342,  occur  the 
following  entries: — Jehan  de  Cassel,  tourneur,  pour 
tourner  iiii.  (cents)  fus  de  garros,  pour  traire  de  canons,” 
&c.  ^^A  Bernard  le  chaudronnier,  pour  I’acat  de  une 

vieille  caudiere,  pour  tailler  en  pennes  a enpenner  les  dits 
fus  de  garros,  xx.  solz.”  (This  old  pot,  to  cut  up  into 
feathers  for  fledging  the  cannon-arrows,  was  of  course  of 
brass ; as  we  meet  in  other  places  with  carreaux  em- 
pennes  d’airain.”)  “A  Guillaume  de  Dyeppe,  ii.  livres 
et  demie,  et  demi  quart  de  poudre  de  salpestre,  pour  les 
dis  canons,  a xxx.  solz  la  livre^” 

In  the  Accounts  of  Payments  made  to  the  Clerk  of  the 
King’s  Privy  Wardrobe  at  the  Tower,  who  was  custodian 
of  the  King’s  artillery,”  commencing  in  the  18  Edw. 
III.,  1344,  and  extending  to  the  year  1347,  we  have, 
among  other  items  of  a military  character,  this  disburse- 
ment: — ^^Eidem  Thomse  (de  Eoldeston)  super  facturam 
pulveris  pro  ingeniis,  et  emendatione  diversarum  arma- 
turum,  xl.  soB.” 

In  1346  the  same  Thomas  de  Eoldeston  receives  ^^per 


® Vol.  i.  p.  98.  - par  M.  Victor  Fouque,  pp.  67,  seq. 

^ Recherches  Ilistor.  sur  les  Corpora-  ^ In  the  Records  of  the  Exchequer. 
lions  des  Archers,  des  ArhaUtriers,  S^c.,  Archaologia,  vol,  xxxii.  p.  380. 
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maniis  'Willielmi  de  Stanes,  ad  opus  ipsius  Eegis,  pro 
gunnis  suis,  ix^xii.  lib.  sal  petrse  et  dccciiii''''vi.  lib. 
sulphur  yivij  per  breve  Eegis  datum  x.  die  Maii^,”  &c. 
In  November  of  the  same  year  is  this  singular  entry : — 
“Et  eidem  Thomrn,  ad  opus  Eegis,  pro  gunnis  suis,  dccl. 
lib.  sal  petree,  et  cccx.  lib.  sulphur  vivi,  per  breve  Eegis 
datum  &c.,  per  quod  Eex  mandavit  prefato  ciistodi  quod 
provideri  faceret,  ad  opus  Eegis,  totum  salte  petre  et  sulphur 
vivi  quod  inveniri  poterit  vendendum^  et  illiid  liberari  faceret,’’ 
&c.  All  that  could  be  obtained  on  this  occasion  was  750 
pounds  of  saltpetre  and  310  pounds  of  sulphur \ A pay- 
ment in  1347  gives  us  the  price  of  these  ingredients: — > 
“Precium  cujuslibet  librm  sal  petrse  xvliid".,  et  sulphur 
vivi  viiic?.^’’ 

The  year  1346  furnishes  us  with  the  most  curious  of  all 
the  early  documents  relating  to  cannon.  It  is  the  record  of 
an  experiment  made  before  the  “consuls”  of  Tournay  by 
Peter  of  Bruges,  who  had  already  earned  a reputation 
for  constructing  “ certain  engines  called  connoilles^  to  be 
let  off  in  a good  town,  if  it  should  be  besieged — - 

“ Comme  li  consauls  de  le  ville  euist  ordene  par  aucun 
raport  que  on  leur  en  fist,  que  Pieres  de  Bruges,  potiers 
destain,  savoit  faire  aucuns  engiens  appielles  Connoilles, 
pour  traire  en  une  boine  ville  quand  elle  soit  assisse ; 
liquels  Pierres  fu  mandes,  et  li  commanda  lidis  consauls 
quTl  en  feist  un,  et  se  il  le  faisoit  bien,  et  que  on  s’en 
loast,  il  en  feroit  pluiseurs.  Liquels  Pieres  en  fists  j., 
et  depuis,  aucun  doudit  consel  vaurent  savoir  comment 
on  sent  (s’en)  poroit  aidier,  et  dirent  audit  Pieron  qu’il 
le  voloient  faire  esprover.  Liquels  Pieres  porta  sen  engien 
dehors  Moriel  ports  as  cans^.^  et  mist  j.  quariel  ens,  auquel 
avoit  on  bout  devant  une  pieche  de  plonch  (plomb)  pesant 
ij.  lb.,  u environ,  et  fist  cestuy  engien  traire,  et  la  porta 
pour  jeter  quant  j.  huis,  et  j.  muret.  Liquels  engiens  fist 
si  cruel  noise  et  si  grant,  que  li  quariaus  vint  par  dedens 
le  ville,  et  ny  eust  personne  qui  la  fu,  ne  le  dit  Pieron, 
neant  que  le  dit  quariel  veust  ne  ne  peuist  pierchevoir, 
et  passa  les  ij.  murs  de  le  ville,  jusques  en  le  plache  devant 
le  moustier  S.  Brisse,  et  la  atainst  j.  homme  appielle  Jake- 


^ ArchcBologia,  vol.  xxxii.  p.  381. 
* Ibid.,  p.  382. 


Ibid. 

* La  Forte  Noire-aux-charnjps. 
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mon  de  Eaisse,  foulon,  ou  kief  (au  chef)  et  le  jeta  mort. 
Lyqnels  Pieres,  pour  le  doubte  de  la  loy  de  le  ville,  se 
traist  en  saint  lieu,  quant  on  li  raporta  le  nouyielle.  Sour 
cou  li  consauls  de  le  yille  par  grant  deliberation  eut  ay  is 
sour  che  e boin  consel,  considerant  que  on  ayoit  commando 
audit  Pier  on  a faire  ledit  engien,  et  que  di  celui  li  dis 
consauls  layoit  fait  traire  pour  exprouyer  comment  il  se 
porteroit,  comment  il  ayoit  pris  se  yisee  de  traire  cent  le 
dit  huis  et  muret,  et  que  hayne  aucune  li  dis  Pierre  nayoit 
audit  Jak  qu’on  seoist,  et  comment  li  quariaus  sans  yiser 
se  dreta  dedans  le  yille ; qu’il  ne  yeoient  cose  aucune  pour 
quoy  li  dis  Pieres  ne  deuist  estre  de  ceste  cose  purs  in- 
nocens  et  sans  coupes  de  le  mort  le  dit  Jak,  et  que  ce  que 
li  dis  Pieres  en  fist  fu  cas  de  meskeance  et  de  pitey ; pour 
quoy  audict  Pieron  il  perdonnerent  cou  que  par  meskeance 
il  lenestoit“.  Ce  fu  fait  ou  mois  de  septembre,  Ian  de  grace 
mil.  iij.  c.  et  xlyi^’’ 

At  the  siege  of  Calais  in  1347,  Froissart  tells  us  that 
the  English  built  a strong  castle  of  wood,  to  cut  off  the 
communication  between  the  town  and  the  sea,  et  le  fit 
pouryoir  moult  bien  d’espringales,  de  bombardes,  et  d’arcs 
a tour,  et  d’autres  instrumens 

In  the  Accounts  of  the  Household  Expenses  of  King 
Edward  III.,  commencing  in  1344,  are  payments  to  ^Hn- 
gyners,  lyii.,  Artellers,  yi.,  Gonners,  yi.’’  They  receiyed 
daily  in  time  of  war  sixpence  each  man. 

In  1356  the  Black  Prince  employed  cannons  and  bom- 
bards against  Eomorentin,  as  we  haye  seen  in  a former 
page’^.  The  defenders  of  St.  Valery,  in  1358,  ayoient  de 
bons  canons  et  des  espringalles  qui  moult  greyoient  ceux 
de  Postal.’’  In  1360  the  Tower  of  London  contained, 
among  other  military  stores,  four  guns  of  copper  and  six- 
teen and  a-half  pounds  of  gunpowder  ^ In  1363,  for  the 
defence  of  Calais,  proyision  is  ordered  of  yarious  stores  : 
among  the  rest,  totum  attilium  ingeniorum,  pulyerum®,” 
&c.  In  1369  the  troops  of  Sir  John  Chandos,  besieging 
Montsac  (or  Moissac?),  leyerent  deyant  les  murs  aucuns 
canons  qu’ils  portoient^’’  Before  the  Castle  of  La  Eoche- 


il  en  estoit. 

" ILtudes  sur  VArtillerie,  vol.  i.  Ad- 
denda. 

” Chron.  i.  2G3. 

P Page  21. 


Froissart,  i.  391. 

' Privy  Wardrobe  Accounts;  and  see 
Arcliceologia,  xxxii.  384. 

® Ryiner,  iii.  705. 

‘ Froissart,  i.  579. 
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sur-Yon,  in  the  same  year,  the  English  employed  cannons 
and  springalds;  and  in  his  account  of  the  attack,  Frois- 
sart gives  ns  this  farther  and  very  interesting  information, 
that  the  English  were  accustomed  to  have  these  engines  in 
their  army  : — Et  encore  plnsieurs  canons  et  espringalles, 
qu’ils  avoient  de  pourveance  en  lenr  ost,  et  ponrvus  de 
longtemps  et  usages  de  mener".” 

By  the  Accounts  of  the  Keeper  of  the  King’s  Stores  at 
Calais,  from  1369  to  1371,  we  learn  that  there  were  in 
his  charge  at  that  time  fifteen  guns,  995  pounds  of  salt- 
petre, 1,298  pounds  of  quick  sulphur,  three  great  guns  of 
brass  and  one  of  iron,  200  balls  of  lead,  84  pounds  of  gun- 
powder&c. 

The  accounts  of  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  stores  in  the 
Tower  of  London,  from  1370  to  1374,  include  payments 
for  the  materials  of  gunpowder,  with  entries  relating  to 
guns  of  brass  and  of  iron,  lead  balls,  and  brass  moulds  for 
casting  lead  balls : — x.  form,  de  laton.  pro  eisdem  pil. 
(plumb.)  faciend^.” 

In  the  Practica  of  Arderne,  already  noticed  (p.  21),  we 
find  this  curious  receipt  for  making  a ^^fewe  volant — 
Pernez  j.  li.  de  soufre  vif,  ij.  li.  de  charbones  de  saux, 
vi.  li.  de  salpetre,  si  les  fetez  bien  et  sotelment  moudre 
sur  un  piere  de  marbre,  puis  bultez  le  poudre  parmy  un 
sotille  coverchief.  Cest  poudre  vault  a gettere  pelottes  de 
fer,  ou  de  plom,  ou  d'^areyne^  ove  un  instrument  qe  I’em 
appelle  Gonne^.” 

In  an  indenture  relating  to  the  stores  of  Dover  Castle  in 
1372  we  find,  among  the  munitions  of  the  fortress,  cc. 
garbas  sagittarum,  vi.  gonnes 

At  the  siege  of  La  Eiolle,  in  1373,  the  Duke  of  Anjou 
avoit  fait  mener  Pune  des  grandes  bombardes  que  Pon 
sceust  nulle  part^.”  In  the  same  year,  the  Castle  of  Gavre 
being  besieged  by  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  the  captain  of 
the  fortress  “happened  one  day  to  inspect  the  gunpowder 
and  artillery  in  a tower,  when  it  chanced  that  a lighted 
candle  fell  upon  the  powder,  which  burnt  the  face  of 
Ferandon  (the  captain),  so  that  he  died,  and  two  others 
with  him  ®.” 

Chron.  L 585,  “ Archseol.  Journal,  vol.  xi.  p.  387. 

* ArchcBologia,  xxxii.  384.  **  D’Orronville,  Vie  de  Louis  de  Bour- 

y Ibid.,  p.  386.  hon,  ch,  22. 

* Sloane  MSS.,  335  and  795.  Ibid.,  ch.  24. 
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In  1377,  the  French  besieging  the  Castle  of  Ardres, 
firent  dresser  et  appareiller  lenrs  canons,  qni  portoient 
carreanx  de  deux  cents  pesant.  . . . Et  ja  jetoient  les 
canons,  dont  il  y avoit  jusques  a sept  vingt  carreanx  de 
deux  cents  pesant,  qni  pertuisoient  les  murs  The  word 
quarrel  here  seems  to  have  passed  to  the  cannon  hall,  a 
transition  of  which  there  are  analogous  instances  in  the 
progress  of  arms  and  armour  through  the  middle  ages. 

At  the  siege  of  St.-Malo  in  1378,  avoient  en  Post  bien 
quatre  cents  canons  mis  et  assis  tout  autour  de  la  ville.  . . 
qui  jetoient  nuit  et  jour  dedans  la  forteresse®.’’  This 
number  cannot  be  accepted  as  having  reference  to  large 
siege  guns.  M.  Buchon,  in  his  note  on  the  passage,  sup- 
poses the  chronicler  to  have  included  the  engines  of  attack 
of  every  kind.  The  Emperor  of  the  French  resolves  the 
difficulty  in  another  way : — Ce  nombre  de  400  canons 
ne  parait  plus  etonnant  quand  on  songe  que  Ton  y compre- 
nait  des  especes  d’armes  portativesV’ 

Eymer  has  a curious  instrument  of  this  year,  1378, 
relating  to  stores  for  the  Castle  of  Brest : — 

Eex  universis  et  singulis  vicecomitibus,  &c. 

Sciatis  quod  assignavimus  dilectum  nobis,  Thomam 
Norwich  ad  emendum  et  providendum,  ad  opus  nostrum, 
per  supervisum,  dilecti  nobis,  Thomse  Eestwold,  in  civitate 
nostra  Londoniae  et  alibi,  &c.,  pro  denariis  nostris,  prompte 
in  manu  per  manus  dicti  Thomae  solvendis.  Duo  magna  et 
duo  minora  ingenia,  vocata  Canons^  sexcentas  Petras  pro 
eisdem  ingeniis  et  pro  aliis  ingeniis ; Duodecim  Balistas, 
Quatuor  milia  Querellorum,  Centum  Arcus,  ccc.  garbas 
Sagittarum,  . . . ccc.  libras  de  Salpetre,  c.  libras  Sulphuris 
vivi,  unum  dolium  Carbonum  de  Salugh,  &c. 

‘^Et  dolia  et  barellos  pro  praemissis  imponendis,  pro 
stauro  et  munitione  Castri  nostri  de  Brest,  &c. 

^^^T.  E.  apud  Westmon’.^’’ 

At  Dendremonde,  in  1379,  ^^ces  Flamands  avoient  ap- 
portcs,  en  leurs  nefs,  canons  dont  ils  traioient  les  carreanx 
si  grands  et  si  forts,  que  qui  en  etoit  consuivi,  il  n’y  avoit 
point  de  remede  qu’il  ne  fust  mort^.’’  In  the  same  year 
we  have  accounts  of  the  purchase  of  brass  cannon,  of  salt- 
petre and  sulphur,  and  of  gunpowder  for  the  Castle  of 


^ Froissart,  i.  714,  716.  ® Ibid.  ii.  31  and  39. 

^ TAudes  sur  V Artillerie,  ii.  76.  ^ Foedera,  vii.  187.  **  Froissart,  ii.  80. 
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Carisbrook.  The  saltpetre  cost  Is.  3d.  a-poimd,  the  sul- 
phur 6d.  For  the  two  brass  cannons  and  the  gunpowder 
was  paid  the  sum  of  £6  6s.  8d. ' 

The  Inventory  of  the  military  stores  of  the  city  of 
Bologna,  taken  in  1381,  affords  some  interesting  illus- 
trations of  our  subject : — In  primis  in  cortile  : ccxcv. 
lapides  a bombardis.  Item.^  in  domo  Massarise  repertum 
fuit  lapides  marmoreos  a bombardis  cccxxxiv.  Item,  iv. 
canones  a bombardis,  inter  quorum  unus  est  cupri,  Unum 
canonem  cupri  a bombardis  ponderis  lib.  ccclxi.  In  camera 
a bombardis : liv.  balotas  ferri  a bombardis  lib.  ccclxxiv. 
Item,  ccclxxxY.  balotas  parvas  ferri  a bombardis  ponde- 
ris lib.  ccxxxv.  IJnam  botexellam  pulveris  a bombardis 
ponderis  lib.  clxiii.  Novem  bombardas  a scaramosando 
Duas  bombardas,  una  cum  manico  ferri  y’  &c. 

At  the  siege  of  Audenarde  in  1382,  the  captain  of  the 
town  caused  all  the  houses  near  the  walls  to  be  pulled 
down  or  covered  with  earth,  ‘‘pour  le  trait  du  feu  des 
canons.”  The  besiegers,  besides  various  engines  of  the 
mangona  kind,  employed  a bombard  “ merveilleusement 
grande,  laquelle  avoit  cinquante  trois  ponces  de  bee,  et 
jetoit  carreaux  merveilleusement  grands  et  gros  et  pesants; 
et  quand  cette  bombarde  descliquoit,  on  Fouoit  par  jour 
bien  de  cinq  lieues  loin,  et  par  nuit  de  dix ; et  menoit  si 
grand’noise  an  descliquer,  qiie  il  sembloit  que  tons  les 
diables  d’enfer  fussent  an  chemin"^.” 

Another  Inventory  of  Bologna,  dated  in  1397,  furnishes 
a few  additional  particulars  : — “ Item,  unam  bombardam 
pizolam,  cum  manico  fracto.  Unam  bombardam  pizolam 
cum  lapide  et  cippo  [stock).  Quatuor  sclopos  pizolos  in 
uno  telerio  [frame).  IJnum  telerium  cum  duobiis  canonis. 
Unum  telerium  cum  duobus  sclopis.”  Groups  of  guns  fitted 
on  frames  or  carts  are  frequent  in  the  next  century,  under 
I the  name  of  Eibaiidequin  or  Wagenburg.  “ Item,  unum 
I sclopum  parvum  a cavalito  et  sine  cavalito.”  A gun  a che- 
I valet;  that  is,  fixed  on  a stand.  “Item,  deck  ballotas  de 
I ferro  a bombardis.  Duo  millia.  eexx.  ballotas  de  lapide  a 
j bombarda.  Unam  bombardam  ponderis  librarum  cclxxiii.* *^  ” 
In  the  Pell  Records,  1 Hen.  lY.,  1400,  payments  ap- 
pear for  “quarell  gunnes,”  at  7s.  each. 


* ArchcBologia,  xxxil.  384.  Etudes  sur  V Artillerie. 

^ For  skirmishing.  Froissart,  ii.  214. 

* Printed  at  the  end  of  vol.  i.  of  the  " Etudes  sur  V Artillerie,  Addenda. 
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The  date  of  the  first  appearance  of  cannon  in  the  field 
has  long  been  a subject  of  dispute,  and  probably  will  long 
remain  so.  The  plain  of  Cressy  still  continues  a scene  of 
contest  between  opposing  archseologists.  The  chief  argu- 
ments brought  forward  by  those  who  maintain  that  the 
English  employed  cannon  at  this  place  in  1346,  are  the 
passage  in  the  Chroniques  de  St.  Denis.,  that  of  Yillani,  the 
Amiens  Froissart,  and  the  statement  already  noticed  of  this 
chronicler,  that  the  English  were  ^^used  to  carry  cannon 
with  their  armiesl’  (See  p.  117.)  On  the  other  side  it  is  ob- 
jected that  in  the  numerous  manuscripts  of  Froissart,  where 
he  has  related  with  such  particularity  and  at  such  length, 
and  from  the  testimony  of  those  who  took  part  in  the  fight, 
the  various  incidents  of  the  day  (and  of  the  previous 
march  also),  not  a word  appears  about  guns  or  gunners ; 
but  the  rout  of  the  Genoese  is  distinctly  attributed  to  the 
English  Archers.  The  passage  in  the  Grandes  Chroniques 
runs  thus: — “Lisquieulx  anglois  getterent  trois  canons 
dont  il  advint  que  les  genevois  arbalestriers,  qui  estoient  ou 
premier  front,  tournerent  le  dos  et  laissierent  le  traire,  si 
ne  scet  on  si  ce  fut  traison  ou  non®.’’  Yillani  writes : — 

E ordind  il  re  d’lnghilterra  i suoi  arceri,  che  n’avea 
grande  quantita  su  per  le  carra,  e tali  di  sotto  con  bom- 
barde  che  saettano  pallotte  di  ferro  con  fuoco,  per  impaurire 
e disertare  i cavalli  de’  Franceschi^.”  The  transcript  of 
Froissart’s  Chronicles  preserved  in  the  Library  of  Amiens 
contains  this  passage: — ^^Et  li  Angles  descliquerent  au- 
cuns  canons  qu’ils  avoient  en  la  bataille  pour  esbahir  les 
Genevois ‘i.” 

The  anonymous  compilation  of  this  portion  of  the  Grandes 
Chroniques,  and  the  distance  of  Yillani  from  the  scene  of 
action,  are  not  circumstances  to  add  weight  to  the  evidence 
of  the  volumes  in  question ; and  both  writers  may  be  par- 
doned for  seeking  to  refer  the  disaster  that  befel  their 
countrymen  to  the  employment  of  some  new  and  terrible 
instrument  of  destructions  The  unique  copy  of  Froissart 
at  Amiens  does  not  seem  entitled  to  much  attention.  It 
can  scarcely  be  an  early  manuscript,  or  we  should  have  had 


® Cotton  MS.,  Nero,  E.  ii.  pt.  2,  fol. 
397^". 

I'  Cronica,  1.  xii.  c.  66. 

Hist,  d' Abbeville,  ^c.,  par  M.  Louan- 
dre,  t.  i.  p.  236  ; Etudes  sur  V Ar tiller ie, 

t.  i.  p 65. 


' The  whole  account  of  the  battle  in 
the  Grandes  Chroniques  is  puerile  in  the 
extreme.  See  the  printed  edition  of  M. 
Paulin  Paris,  vol.  v.  pp.  459,  seq.,  espe- 
cially p.  463. 
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transcripts  containing  the  same  words ; and,  if  late,  its 
authority  vanishes  altogether. 

In  1382,  however,  we  obtain  more  reliable  evidence  of 
the  employment  of  field  guns.  The  men  of  Ghent,  march- 
ing to  the  attack  of  their  adversaries  of  Bruges,  “ charge- 
rent  environ  deux  cents  chars  de  canon  et  d’artillerie 
they  took  their  post  on  a hill,  suffered  the  troops  of  the 
Count  to  begin  the  attack,  manoeuvred  to  get  the  advan- 
tage of  the  sun,  and  plied  the  Brugeois  with  their  guns. 

Sitot  que  ceux  de  Bruges  ouirent  la  voix  de  ceux  de 
Gand  et  les  canons  descliquer,  et  que  ils  les  virent  venir 
de  front  pour  eux  assaillir  aprement,  ils  jeterent  leurs 
batons  jus  et  tournerent  le  dos®.” 

At  the  combat  of  the  Pont-de- Comines  in  the  same  year, 
^^y  avoit  aucuns  qui  jetoient  de  hombardes  portatives^  et  qui 
traioient  grands  quarriaulx  enpennes  de  fer,  et  les  faisoient 
voler  outre  le  pont  jusques  a la  ville  de  Comines 

Philip  von  Arteveld  directs  his  men  assembled  on  the 
Mont-d’Or,  when  the  attack  shall  begin,  to  ply  their  bom- 
bards, cannon  and  crossbows,  in  order  to  intimidate  the 
enemy.  And  we  further  learn  that  these  cannons  and 
bombards  cast  forth  “ gros  carreaux  empennes  d’airain"^.” 

That  Hand-guns  were  invented,  though  but  rarely  ap- 
pearing, in  this  century  seems  very  probable  from  several 
cotemporary  evidences.  An  inquisition  taken  in  1375  at 
I Huntercombe,  (a  place  belonging  to  the  Abbey  of  Horches- 
i ter,)  and  now  preserved  among  the  records  at  the  Chapter- 
I house,  Westminster,  states  that  one  Nicholas  Huntercombe, 
with  others,  to  the  number  of  forty  men,  armed  with 
“ haubergeons,  plates,  bacenettes  cum  aventayles,  paletes, 
lanceis,  scutis,  arcubus,  sagittis,  balistis,  et  gonnes^  vene- 
runt  ad  Manerium  de  Huntercombe,”  and  there  made 
assault^,  &c.  It  appears  very  improbable  that  a body  of 
men  making  a sudden  attack  upon  an  abbey  manor-house, 
would  be  armed  with  any  kind  of  ‘^gonnes”  except  hand- 
1 guns.  Field-pieces  are  out  of  the  question,  and  the  bom- 
! bard  “ a chevalet”  does  not  seem  an  instrument  adapted  to 
' such  a riotous  foray. 

In  the  Bologna  Inventory  of  1397,  before  cited,  we  have 

I ® Froissart,  ii.  203  and  205. 

‘ Ibid.,  ii.  235. 

' “ Ibid.,  ii  249,  250. 

j * Coram  Rege,  HU.,  50  Edw.  III.  For 
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this  curious  evidence  we  are  indebted  to 
the  kindness  of  J.  Burtt,  Esq.,  Assistant 
Keeper  of  the  Public  Records. 
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this  entry : — Item,  viii.  sclopos  de  ferro,  de  qnibns  sunt 
tres  a manihus.^'^  In  the  excavations  of  the  Castle  of  Tan- 
nenberg,  dismantled  in  1399,  there  was  found  a hand-gun 
of  brass,  with  part  of  the  wooden  stock  remaining,  and  the 
ii'on  rammer  belonging  to  it.  The  whole  of  these  curious 
relics  are  engraved  in  Dr.  Hefner’s  volume,  Die  Burg 
Tannenberg  unci  Hire  Ausgrahungen,  plate  7. 

Hotices  of  cannon  appear  in  the  works  of  the  poets  of 
this  age ; but  contribute  no  new  fact  beyond  that  of  wit- 
nessing, by  the  rarity  of  their  occurrence  and  the  vague- 
ness of  the  terms,  how  little  impression  the  invention  had 
made  on  the  public  mind,  and  consequently  how  small  was 
the  influence  of  the  new  arm  in  military  operations.  In 
the  old  Scottish  poem  of  ^^The  Bruce, by  John  Barbour, 
the  writer,  noticing  the  northern  expedition  of  Edward  III. 
in  1327,  tells  us  that  the  Scotch  then  flrst  became  ac- 
quainted with  crested  helms  and  crahjs  of  tear  ; which  last 
are  considered  to  have  been  some  kind  of  fire-arms  : — 

Twa  nowelt}ds  that  day  thai  saw, 

That  foroiith  in  Scotland  had  bene  nane  : 

Tymmris  for  helmys  war  the  tane, 

That  thairn  thoucht  than  off  gret  bcwte, 

And  alsua  wondre  for  to  se. 

The  tothyr  crake's  war  off  wer, 

That  thai  befor  herd  nevir  er.” — Buke  xix.  ver.  394  r. 

This  early  date,  of  1327,  renders  it  unlikely  that  the 
troops  of  Edward  should  have  had  cannon  in  their  arma- 
ment, and  Barbour  being  but  seven  years  of  age  when 
the  campaign  took  place,  we  see  that  he  is  merely  record- 
ing a tradition  which  had  obtained  currency  years  after 
the  event. 

^^Gonnes”  are  mentioned  in  the  ‘^Eomance  of  Kyng 
Alixaunder,”  1.  3,268,  in  “Syr  Tryamoure,’’  955,  and  in 
the  “ Avowynge  of  Kyng  Arther,”  stan.  65.  “Bombards’’ 
occur  in  the  Metrical  Chronicle  of  Du  Guesclin,  v.  11,067 ; 
and  Chaucer,  in  the  “House  of  Fame,”  bk.  iii.,  has  this 
simile : — 

Swift  as  a pellet  out  of  a gonne. 

When  fire  is  in  the  ponder  ronne.” 

From  various  passages  already  quoted,  we  have  seen  that 


> Vol.  iii.  p.  136.  Ud.  Pinkerton. 
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cannon  were  nsed  in  ships  as  well  as  on  land.  Compare 
Froissart,  vol.  i.  p.  637,  and  vol.  ii.  pp.  80  and  550. 

We  have  no  certain  data  by  which  to  determine  the  par- 
ticular mode  of  manufacturing  iron  cannon  at  this  time; 
but  it  seems  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  method  pur- 
sued in  the  most  ancient  of  those  yet  remaining,  was  that 
in  vogue  from  the  beginning.  These  examples,  which  are 
of  wrought  metal,  are  formed  of  longitudinal  strips  of  iron 
welded  on  a mandrel,  and  over  them  are  driven  thick  iron 
hoops  from  end  to  end,  the  whole  being  then  well  ham- 
mered into  a compact  mass.  The  guns  of  copper  and  brass 
were  of  course  cast.  The  large  pieces  at  this  date,  and 
for  many  years  afterwards,  were  without  wheel-carriages 
belonging  to  them,  and  when  transported  from  place  to 
place,  had  to  be  carried  on  the  carts  and  wagons  of  the 
neighbouring  villagers.  ISTo  picture  of  a cannon  of  the 
fourteenth  century  has  yet  been  observed  in  the  illuminated 
manuscripts  or  other  monuments  of  the  time.  The  minia- 
ture from  Sloane  MS.,  2,433,  so  often  engraved  as  an  ex- 
ample of  this  age,  is  clearly  of  the  next  century.  Mantlets, 
or  wooden  screens  for  the  gunners,  are  mentioned  by  Chris- 
tine de  Pisan: — a chascun  ung  guicliet  ouvrant  pour  traire 
du  canon  quant  besoin  sera^’^  To  the  cross-formed  clefts 
in  castle  walls,  contrived  for  the  archers  and  arbalesters, 
were  now  added  circular  apertures  for  the  guns,  which 
were  named  canonnieres.  The  larger  pieces  were  fired  from 
platforms. 

Early  pictorial  examples  of  cannon  and  hand -guns 
(though  of  the  next  century)  will  be  found  in  Sloane  MS. 
2,433 ; Cotton  MSS.  I7ero,  E,  2,  and  Julius,  E,  4 ; Poy. 
MSS.  14,  E,  iv.,  and  18,  E,  v. ; Harl.  MS.  4,425 ; Burney 
MS.  169 ; Add.  MS.  6,797 ; and  Yalturius,  De  re  militari^ 
printed  in  1472. 


^ Livre  des  faiz  d’Armes,  1.  ii.  ch.  23. 
The  Russians  returned  to  the  use  of  the  old 
cannon  mantlet  in  the  Crimean  war.  Ex- 
j amples  of  their  mantlet  may  he  seen  in 

1 


the  Museum  of  the  United  Service  Insti- 
tution and  at  the  Royal  Military  Reposi- 
toi'y,  Woolwich. 


{To  he  continued.) 
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THE  ANTIQUITIES  OE  BAETHOLOMEW  EAIE^ 

Omne  tulit  punctum — (“  A funny  thing,”  we  hear  the  reader  say,  “ to 
begin  a notice  of  Bartholomew  Fair  with  a Latin  quotation.”  So  it  is, 
good  reader;  but  then  bear  in  mind  that  “Bartlemy  Fair,”  even  though 
dead  and  gone,  is  a funny  subject  still ; and  that  its  founder,  too,  seeing  that 
he  was  a retailer  of  jokes  by  trade  and  calling,  must  have  been  a funny  man 
withal).  Well,  Omne  tulit  punctum  qui  miscuit  utile  dulci,  as  we  were 
going  to  say,  when  we  were  so  unnecessarily  interrupted  ; and  rarely  has 
the  happy  knack  of  achieving  this  been  so  successfully  hit  upon  as  by  Mr. 
Morley  in  the  present  instance.  Here  we  have,  at  once  and  under  one  and 
the  selfsame  cover,  (a  very  treasure  in  itself,  radiant  as  it  is  in  puce,  most 
artistically  embossed,  and  embellished  with  gold,)  a genuine  antiquarian 
volume,  a picture  of  London  social  life,  viewed  under  one  phase  during 
seven  successive  centuries ; and,  concurrently  with  that,  a handbook  of 
English  mirth  and  revelry,  jests  and  fun,  collected  from  a thousand  nooks 
and  corners  of  literature,  and  ranging  back  from  the  other  day  only  to 
within  some  seventy  or  eighty  years  after  the  Norman  Conquest. 

Not  only,  too,  has  this  pleasant  book  the  merit  of  being  the  first  History 
of  Bartholomew  Fair,  but  it  has  the  recommendation  also  of  being  the  first 
serious  history  of  any  Fair,  and  of  going  very  extensively  too  into  the  early 
history  of  Fairs  in  general ; a subject  which,  so  far  as  the  author  has  been 
able  to  ascertain,  has  never  as  yet  been  thought  deserving  of  a book.  All 
the  more  extraordinary  this,  seeing  that,  in  the  middle  ages,  a very  large 
proportion  of  the  wholesale  dealings  of  the  traders  of  this  country  was 
reserved  for  transaction  at  the  fairs  of  Stourbridge  (at  Cambridge),  Boston, 
St.  Ive’s,  Winchester,  and,  a little  later,  perhaps,  St.  Bartholomew.  In 
other  civilized  countries,  too,  the  same  usage  prevailed. 

The  cycles  in  the  existence  of  the  Fair  now  under  notice  are  thus  happily 
described  by  the  author  in  his  prefatory  pages : — 

“Bound  once  to  the  life  of  the  nation  by  the  three  ties  of  Religion,  Trade,  and 
Pleasure,  first  came  a time  when  the  tie  of  Religion  was  unloosened  from  it  j then  it 
was  a place  of  Trade  and  Pleasure.  A few  more  generations  having  lived  and  worked. 
Trade  was  no  longer  bound  to  it.  The  nation  still  grew,  and  at  last  broke  from  it  even 
as  a Pleasure  Fair.  It  lived  for  seven  centuries  or  more,  and  of  its  death  we  are  the 
witnesses.  Surely,  methought,  there  is  a story  here;  the  Memoirs  of  a Fair  do  not 
mean  only  a bundle  of  handbills  or  a catalogue  of  monsters.  And  thus  the  volume  was 
planned  which  is  now  offered  to  the  reader,  with  a lively  sense  of  its  shortcomings. 
Conscious  of  what  such  a book  might  have  been,  and  ought  to  be,  I feel  how  much  of 
crudity  there  is  in  this,  and  only  know  too  well  how  dimly  the  soul  of  it  glimmers 
through  its  substance.” 

After  stating  thus  much,  and  telling  Mr.  Morley — paradoxical  though  it 
may  seem — that  his  apology  is  as  uncalled-for  as  it  is  graceful,  there  will 
be  no  necessity  for  us,  nor  indeed  could  we  find  room,  to  subjoin  any  pre- 
liminary remarks  of  our  own.  We  shall  therefore  begin  our  notice  of  the 
“Antiquities”  of  the  Fair  at  page  1,  and  leave  the  worthy  author  to  speak 
for  himself,  as  he  is  abundantly  able  to  do. 

In  breaking  ground,  Mr.  Morley  informs  us  that — 


» “ Memoirs  of  Bartholomew  Fair.  By  Henry  Morley.  With  facsimile  Drawings, 
engraved  upon  Wood,  by  the  Brothers  Dalziel.”  (London  ; Chapman  and  Hall.) 
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“ The  beginning  of  Bartholomew  Fair  was  a grant  from  Henry  I.  to  a Monk  who 
had  formerly  been  his  Jester.  It  was  that  Jester,  Bayer,  who  founded  the  Priory  of 
St.  Bartholomew,  in  later  times  transformed  into  a Hospital  for  the  Sick  Poor.” 

Hence  it  is  that  his  book  of  necessity  partakes  little  less  of  the  character 
of  an  early  History  of  the  Priory  of  St.  Bartholomew,  than  of  the  Fair  that 
for  centuries  was  celebrated  before  its  gates.  In  noticing,  therefore,  the 
antiquities  of  the  Fair,  those  of  the  Priory  will  of  necessity  engage  some- 
what of  our  attention  as  well. 

It  was  not  very  long  after  the  death  of  this  Haherus,  or  Kayer,  that  a 
Friar  of  the  Priory  undertook  to  write  his  Life,  all  the  latter  incidents  of 
which  were  supplied  from  the  memory  of  persons  still  residing  on  the  spot. 
By  two  other  Friars  of  the  Priory,  at  a later  period,  the  author  tells  us, 
this  Life,  in  more  recent  English  and  the  original  Latin,  was  engrossed 
upon  parchment  and  highly  decorated  with  illuminated  letters ; amid  the 
colouring  and  gilt  ornaments  of  which  is  to  be  found  the  beginning  of  the 
story  of  the  Fair.  In  the  British  Museum,  Cotton  MSS.  Vespasian,  B.  ix., 
this  manuscript  is  still  preserved,  and  of  it,  in  his  introductory  Chapter, 
Mr.  Morley  has  made  very  profitable  and  amusing  use. — 

“This  man,”  says  MS.  Vesp,  B.  ix.,  “born  of  low  lineage,  when  he  attained  the 
flower  of  youth,  began  to  haunt  the  thresholds  of  noblemen  and  the  palaces  of  princes, 
where,  under  every  elbow  of  them,  he  spread  their  cushions  with  japes  and  flatterings, 
delectably  anointing  their  ears,  by  this  manner  to  draw  to  him  their  friendships.  And 
yet  he  was  not  content  with  this,  but  oft  haunted  the  king’s  palace,  and,  among  the 
noiseful  press  of  that  tumultuous  court,  inforced  himself  with  jollity  and  carnal  suavity, 
by  the  which  he  might  draw  to  him  the  hearts  of  many  one  there.  In  spectacles,  in 
meats,  in  plays,  and  other  courtly  motleys  and  trifles  intending,  he  led  forth  the  busi- 
ness of  all  the  day.  And  now  to  King’s  attendance,  now  following  the  intent  of  great 
men, — pressed  in  proffering  service  that  might  please  them, — busily  so  occupied  his 
time  that  he  might  obtain  the  rather  the  petitions  that  he  should  desire  of  them. 
Thiswise  to  king  and  great  men  gentle  and  courteous,  known,  familiar,  and  fellowly 
he  was.” 

“ So  runs  the  record.”  The  upshot  of  all  which  was  that,  as  our  author 
remarks, — in  spectacles,  meats,  plays,  and  other  courtly  motleys, — were 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  royal  favour  that  bestowed  on  Bartholomew  in 
West  Smithfield  the  site  of  his  Priory  and  of  his  Fair. 

Passing  over  of  necessity  the  story  of  Eayer's  conversion,  his  journey  to 
Rome,  and  his  wondrous  vision,  all  of  which  are  duly  narrated  in  the  Cot- 
tonian MS.,  we  read  that  in  due  time  he  returned  to  London,  and,  through 
the  intercession  of  Bishop  Richard,  obtained  a very  fair  slice  of  the  King’s 
market  in  Smithfield  for  the  erection  of  a certain  church  tliere,  which  St. 
Bartholomew,  in  the  aforesaid  vision,  had  commanded  him  to  build. 

“ Truly  this  place,”  says  the  MS.,  “ aforn  his  cleansing  pretended  none  hope  of  good- 
ness, Right  unclean  it  was,  and  as  a marsh  dungy  and  fenny  with  water  almost  every 
time  abounding.  And  that  that  was  eminent  above  the  water,  dry,  was  deputed  and 
ordained  to  the  gibbet  or  gallows  of  thieves,  and  to  the  torment  of  other  that  were 
condemned  by  judicial  authority.” 

By  way  of  reward  for  his  spiritual  labours,  Rayer  became  Prior  of  the 
new  church,  and,  in  token  of  his  sincerity,  divers  miracles  ensued  in  due 
course.  Mr.  Morley  gives  a few  only,  he  says,  out  of  tlie  many  anecdotes 
told  by  the  MS.  of  juggling  in  this  regard  ; and  of  these,  perforce, 

we  must  be  content  to  transfer  to  our  own  pages  fewer  still.  The  first  tells 
a story  of  a certain  man  who,  inasmuch  as  he  was  able  to  move  ahead  of 
his  own  body,  would  deserve  almost  to  rank  with  that  more  modern  man, 
yclept  Peter  Schlemil,  who  had  no  shadow  to  call  his  own : — 
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“ A man  who  had  for  many  years  appeared  in  the  streets  of  London  dragging  his 
body  after  him,  and  who  begged  alms  in  St.  Pauhs  Church,  inviting  pity  for  the 
languor  that  deprived  him  of  the  use  of  all  his  limbs,  was  carried  in  a basket  to  the 
altar  of  Rayer’s  Priory,  where,  having  prayed,  he  lost  all  crookedness,  and  straightway 
recovered  the  use  of  his  limbs.  And  from  that  time  the  noble  matrons  of  the  city  kept 
night  watches  before  St.  Bartholomew’s  altar,  and  the  church  became  greatly  fre- 
quented  A woman’s  tongue  could  not  be  contained  in  her  mouth — \J  a truly  great 

marvel  that ! ’ we  overhear  some  ungallant  reader  muttering  to  himself] — Rayer 
touched  it  with  relics,  and  painted  a cross  on  it  with  holy  water.  In  the  same  hour  it 

went  back  between  her  teeth There  was  a young  man,  Osberne  by  name,  whose 

right  hand  stuck  to  his  left  shoulder,  and  whose  head  stuck  to  his  left  hand.  He  was 
unglued  at  St.  Bartholomew’s  establishment.” 

And  a good  deal  more  to  the  like  edifying  purpose,  in  reference  to  the 
fii  st  recorded  tricks  played  upon  the  Saturna- 
lian  soil  of  St.  Bartholomew. 

Dismissing  now  the  very  early  fortunes 
of  the  Priory,  an  engraving  of  the  seal  of 
which,  from  a primitive  impression,  we  are 
enabled  to  annex,  turn  we  to  what  is  more 
our  purpose,  the  first  documentary 
probably,  of  the  existence  of  the 

Fair : — 

‘‘  It  was  in  the  twelfth  year  of  his  prelacy,  ten 
years  before  his  death,  that  Rayer  obtained  from 
King  Henry  I.  that  ample  charter  to  which  refer  - 
ence has  just  been  made.  The  Fair  had  been  from 
the  very  first  connected  with  the  Church,  and  in 
this  charter,  hearing  date  in  the  year  1133,  the 
King  declares,  after  providing  for  independent 
election  of  a new  Prior  by  the  monks  in  the  event  of  Rayer’s  death,  and  confirm- 
ing privileges  and  possessions  of  the  Priory: — ‘1  grant  aho  my  firm  peace  to  all 
persons  coming  to  and  returning  from  the  Fair  which  is  wont  to  be  celebrateil  in 
that  place  at  the  feast  of  St.  Bartholomew ; and  I forbid  any  of  the  royal  servants  1 o 
implead  any  of  their  persons,  or,  without  the  consent  of  the  canons,  on  those  three  days, 
to  wit,  the  eve  of  the  feast,  the  feast  itself,  and  the  day  following,  to  levy  dues  upon 
those  going  thither.  And  let  all  people  in  my  whole  kingdom  know  that  I will  main- 
tain and  defend  this  Church,  even  as  my  crown;  and  if  any  one  shall  presume  to  con- 
travene this  our  royal  privilege,  or  shall  offend  the  Prior,  the  canons,  clergy,  or  laity 
of  that  place,  he,  and  all  who  are  his,  and  everything  that  belongs  to  him,  shall  come 
into  the  king’s  power.’  ” 

Mr.  Morley’s  Second  Chapter  is  of  a more  expansive  character,  and  has 
for  its  heading  “The  First  Fairs.”  By  way  of  extract  we  can  find  room  for 
the  following  scrap  of  etymology,  and,  unfortunately,  no  more  : — 

“ The  first  fairs  were  formed  by  the  gathering  of  worshippers  and  pilgrims  about 
sacred  places,  and  especially  within  or  about  the  walls  of  abbeys  and  cathedrals  on  the 
feast  days  of  the  saints  enshrined  in  them.  The  sacred  building  often  was  in  open 
country,  or  near  some  village  too  small  to  provide  accommodation  for  the  throng 

assembled  at  its  yearly  feast  of  dedication We  may  not  be  justified  in  deriving 

the  word  ‘Fair’  from  the  Church  Festivals  under  their  name  of  Ferice ; it  may  be 
derived,  through  the  French  Foire,  from  another  classical  root,  and  mean  only  a place 
to  which  merchandise  is  brought.  Germans,  however,  keep  the  origin  of  a fair  in 
mind  by  calling  it  Messe,  or  Mass ; in  some  regions  it  is  called,  as  in  Britanny  [and  in 
Belgium  too],  a Kirmess,  or  Church  Mass.  There  is  a second  opinion  upon  almost 
every  point  in  etymology,  and  there  are  some  who  say  that  Messe  is  the  German  for  a 
fair,  because  men  seized  upon  a word  which  signified  the  end  of  Church  and  the 
beginning  of  chaffer ; Fcclesia  missa  est,  ‘ the  Church  is  dismissed.’  ” 

Reverting  in  Chapter  iii.  to  his  already  expressed  belief  that  Rayer  was 
neither  more  nor  less  than  an  impostor  ; that  it  was  through  the  medium  of 


perhaps  t 
evidence, 
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spurious  miracles  at  the  feast  and  fair  of  St.  Bartholomew  that  he  made  his 
institution  famous,  and  drew  crowds  to  Smithfield ; and  that  undoubtedly 
“ the  Grace  of  Guile  assisted  in  the  founding  of  the  Priory  the  author 
next  proceeds  to  say,  in  plea  of  extenuation  somewhat, — 

“ Though  Rnyer  was  an  impostor,  and  denounced  as  such  in  his  last  days  by  (even) 
his  own  people,  it  does  not  follow  that  every  miracle  worked  at  the  feast  of  St. 
Bartholomew  in  his  time  and  in  the  days  of  his  immediate  successors  was  invented  at 
the  Priory.  The  customs  of  the  festival  offered  to  dishonest  persons  who  desired  profit 
or  notoriety,  temptation  to  stand  forward  as  people  on  whose  behalf  there  was  a divine 
interposition.  Thus,  in  the  time  of  Bayer,  there  was  a carpenter  of  Dunwich-by-the- 
Sea,  professing  himself  to  have  been  contracted  and  twisted  in  all  his  limbs,  to  have 
prayed  to  St.  Bartholomew  and  received  promise  of  his  help.  Brought  to  London  by  a 
shipper,  and  received  among  the  poor  men  of  the  Hospital,  he  gradually  recovered ; 
first  using  his  hands  in  woman’s  work,  such  as  the  making  of  distaffs,  then  when  other 
limbs  strengthened,  hewing  timber  with  an  axe,  then  squaring  it  with  the  chopping-axe, 
until  finally,  blessing  God,  he  exercised  his  trade  of  carpentry  within  the  church  in 
presence  of  the  congregation,  and  established  for  himself  a business  in  London.  In 
cases  like  this,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  Prior  was  less  a deceiver  than  a man 
content  to  be  deceived.” 

In  the  year  1143  Rayer  died;  the  following  being,  according  to  the 
aforesaid  MS.,  the  then  state  of  his  foundation  : — 

“ After  the  years  of  his  prelacy  twenty -two  and  six  months,  the  twentieth  of  Sep- 
tember, the  seventh  month,  the  clay -house  of  this  world  he  forsook;  there  being  left 
by  him  a little  flock  of  thirteen  Canons,  as  a few  sheep,  with  little  land  and  right  few 
rents;  nevertheless,  with  copious  obventions  of  the  altar,  and  helpino:  of  the  nigh  parts 
of  the  populous  city,  they  were  holpen. 

....  About  a year  after  the  founder’s 
death  [the  Editor  says  in  continuation], 
in  the  year  1144,  and  in  the  reign  o) 

King  Stephen,  who  made  Theobald 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Robert,  Bi- 
shop of  London,  admitted  as  Prior 
Thomas  ITagno,  one  of  the  Canons  of 
St.  Osyth  in  Essex.  This  Prior’s  rule 
lasted  for  thirty  years,  and  it  was  very 
soon  after  his  (leath,  and  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  II.,  that  the  Manuscript  His- 
tory [so  often  quoted]  of  the  Eoiinda- 
tion  of  St.  Bartholomew’s  was  written.” 

In  Chapter  iv.  our  author  pre- 
sents his  readers  with  some  in- 
teresting architectural  details.  An- 
nexed is  a representation  of  certain 
fragments  of  Rayer’s  Priory,  which 
are  still  in  existence ; and  the  fol- 
lowing is  the  information  given  in 
reference  to  it : — 

“Except  a window  opened  for  him- 
self by  a much  later  Prior,  through 
which  he  could  see  the  monks  at  their 
prayers  without  crossing  the  threshold 
of  his  house,  the  walls  and  aisles  on 
cither  side  of  the  Church  of  St.  Bartho- 
lomew the  Great  are  as  they  were  when 
Rayer  caused  them  to  be  built.  The 
‘ ampler  buildings’  with  which,  in  the 
second  Prior’s  time,  ‘ the  skin  of  the  tabernacle  was  enlarged,’  could  not  have  included 
that  part  of  the  church  from  which  everything  else  radiated.  Upon  this  point  stones 
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can  speak.  High  columns  and  arches,  massive  as  rock  itself,  enriched  only  with  the 
rude  ornament  and  zigzag  work  used  by  the  oldest  of  our  Norman  builders ; un- 
buttressed walls,  firm  in  their  own  solid  strength ; windows  raised  far  above  the  ground 
that  they  might  afford  no  easy  entrance  to  the  enemy,  and  arcades  before  them  on 
which  fighting  monks  or  knights  might  stand,  if  danger  pressed,  to  beat  back  the 
besiegers, —these,  in  their  sturdiest  and  simplest  form,  are  the  main  feature  of  the 
building.” 

The  tomb  of  Rayer  next  comes  under  notice,  with  the  following  par- 
ticulars 

“ The  tomb  of  Rayer,  under  its  stone  canopy,  is  against  one  of  the  old  walls,  and  is 
of  younger  date.  Common  opinion,  however,  holds  the  painted  stone  figure  upon  it  to 
be  older  than  the  tomb ; to  be,  in  fact,  a portrait  statue,  executed  when  the  features 
of  the  first  Prior  were  known,  by  an  artist  competent  to  represent  them.  Undoubtedly 
the  statue  has  a real  and  individual,  not  a conventional  face,  and  answers  very  well  our 
impression  of  the  person  whom  it  represents.  If  the  effigy  be  trustworthy,  we  have 
but  to  copy  its  head  faithfully,  as  in  the  annexed  sketch,  set  it  upright  [as  below],  and 
receive  it  as  the  only  extant  portrait  of  the  Founder  of  the  Fair.” 


In  reference  to  the  sports  evidently  in  those  days  “ natural  to  Smith- 
field,”  and  therefore,  in  all  probability,  in  the  number  of  “ the  recreations 
sought  on  the  great  Smithfield  holiday  provided  by  the  Fair,”  a certain 
Friar  of  St.  Bartholomew’s  has  provided  us  with  sundry  pictorial  repre- 
sentations, which  are  thus  by  the  industrious  author  described,  and  by  his 
clever  limners  faithfully  depicted  : — 

“ Appeal  was  made  to  the  sense  of  wonder  on  such  holiday  occasions  not  by  the 
monks  only.  Among  the  first  curious  feats  of  skill  performed  for  money  at  the  Fair 
may  have  been  that  of  a woman,  who  is  here  displayed,  balancing  herself  to  the  music 
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of  tabor  and  pipes  head  downwards  and  feet  in  the  air,  by  the  palms  of  the  hands 
upon  two  sword  points. 

Again,  though  walking 
upon  stilts  with  , bosses 
on  the  legs  to  prevent 
them  from  sinking 
hopelessly  into  the 
quagmire,  was  not  a 
rare  accomplishment 
among  the  dwellers 
by  the  great  fens  with 
which  England  then 
abounded,  probably  the 
woman  shewn  in  an- 
other of  the  monk’s 
pictures,  walking  with 
an  infant  in  her  arms 
and  a water-jug  ba- 
lanced on  her  head, 
claimed  applause  and 
reward  for  her  achieve- 
ment. To  us  it  cer- 
tainly will  seem  more 
difficult  than  that  of 

the  ancient  acrobat,  who  pipes  in  triumph,  while  he  shews  a 
child  at  work  upon  the  alphabet  of  tumbling.” 

The  volume  from  which  these  sketches  of  holiday 
gambols  are  taken  is  a manuscript  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, the  author  informs  us,  containing  the  text  of  Pope 
Gregory’s  Decretals,  with  a commentary.  It  is  now  in 
the  British  Museum  (King’s  MSS.  10,  E.  iv.),  but  be- 
longed originally  to  the  Priory  of  St.  Bartholomew.  At 
the  foot  of  every  page  there  is  some  incident,  either 
fanciful  or  historical,  depicted ; and  its  embellishments 
are,  as  justly  remarked,  valuable  illustrations  of  the 
manners,  arts,  and  literature  of  the  time.  By  the  favour 
of  the  publishers,  we  are  enabled  to  present  the  reader 
with  another  pictorial  morgeau  from  this  book  of  Bar- 
tholomew oddities  and  caricatures,  ‘‘  a Monk  among  the 
flesh-pots,”  (see  next  page,)  depicted  truthfully,  and  to 
the  life,  no  doubt,  considering  the  authentic  source  from 
which  it  is  taken.  The  author  has  styled  it  “ A priest 
kissing  the  cook-maid  while  he  steals  her  capon  from  the 
pot but  if  a capon  the  thing  thus  pilfered  be,  so  lank, 
sinister-looking  a capon  we  never  yet  set  eyes  upon. 
“ There  is  no  denial  of  the  strength  of  the  appetite  after 
the  flesh,”  the  author  adds,  but  in  this  case,  at  least,  “ the 
appetite  after  the  fowl”  must  have  been  stronger  still. 

“ Old  Chronicles”  is  the  title  of  the  fifth  Chapter, 
“ Literature  and  Commerce”  forming  the  subject  of  the 
sixth.  Here,  with  that  clever  tact  which  is  one  great 
and  pleasing  feature  throughout  his  book,  the  author  has 
again  contrived  to  lay  “Gregory’s  Decretals”  under  con- 
tribution, in  reference  to  certain  features  of  the  Mystery  plays  of  the 

This  figure  will  recall  to  the  mind  of  the  classical  reader  the  ‘ tibicines'  of  Roman 
Comedy,  who  not  unfrequently  played  upon  two  pipes  at  once.  The  coincidence  is 
curious,  and  deserving  of  remark. 
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middle  ages  in  general,  and  those  probably  of  the  Bartholomew  repre- 
sentations in  particular.  The  stage-devil  in  especial  (in  pp.  86  — 88)  attracts 
his  attention  ; though,  in  the  case  of  the  present  illustration  from  the 
“ Decretals,”  his  Satanic  majesty,  it  seems  to  us,  has  rather  the  subdued 
air  of  deference  and  resignation,  than  that  of  comedy  or  broad  farce  which 
our  author  would  seem  inclined  to  attribute  to  him.  The  reader,  how- 
ever, if  he  only  looks  below,  will  have  the  opportunity  of  judging  for 
himself : — 

“The  devil  of  the  mediseval  stage  was  always  a comic  character,  and  his  conventional 
dress  admitted  of  much  variety  in  the  grotesque  shaping  of  the  mask ; but  all  the  forms 
abided  closely  by  the  one  standard  conception.  Thus  there  is  close  likeness  in  the 
ditference  between  the  demon  of  the  drawing  last  copied,  and  that  taken  from  the  same 
source,  which  serves  as  initial  letter  to  the  fifth  chapter  of  this  volume,  or  between 
either  of  those  and  this,  in  which  Satan  is  yielding  a soul  to  the  Virgin  in  the  presence 
of  its  guardian  angel.  The  character  was  represented  in  life,  as  the  picture  shews  him. 


by  the  use  of  a leather  dress  trimmed  with  feathers  or  with  hair.  He  was,  as  the 
Chester  plays  describe  him,  ‘ the  devil  in  his  feathers  all  ragged  and  rent;’  or,  as  the 
Coventry  Account-books  shew,  a person  carrying  three  pounds  of  hair  upon  his  hose. 
Having  once  found  his  way  into  Bartholomew  Fair,  this  personage  never  quitted  it, 
and  was  to  the  last,  with  a few  variations  of  costume,  a regular  performer  there.” 
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Mr.  Morley’s  interesting  fac-simile  illustrations,  we  find,  (a  trifling  selec- 
tion only  from  the  eighty  pictorial  curiosities  by  which  this  handsome  and 
elaborate  volume  is  additionally  recommended,)  have  trenched  somewhat 
largely  on  our  allotted  space  ; of  necessity,  therefore,  we  must  content 
ourselves  with  giving  a glance  only  at  the  titles  of  such  of  his  remaining 
Chapters  as  appear  to  us  at  once  the  most  interesting  and  the  most  ger- 
mane to  his  original  purpose,  the  illustration  of  the  History  of  Bartholo- 
mew Fair.  These  are — “The  City  Fair;”  “A  Change  of  Masters — 
London  and  Lord  Kich  “ In  Ben  Jonson’s  Time  “ Revellers  “ After 
' the  Revolution;”  “Monsters;”  “At  the  Beginning  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century  “ The  Playhouse  at  the  Fair — Elkanah  Settle  ;”  “ The  City 
against  the  Fair;”  “Under  the  First  Georges;”  “Fielding’s  Booth  at 
‘ the  George  Inn  Yard;”  “State  Papers;”  “Last  Years  of  the  Con- 
I demned;”  “ Earth  to  Earth.” 

His  description  of  Henry  Fielding,  the  novelist,  as  having  been  in  early 
life  intimately  connected  with  Southwark  and  Bartholomew  Fairs,  as  an 
actor,  a playwright,  and  a joint  proprietor  of  one  of  the  theatrical  booths 
there,  is  happy  in  the  extreme,  and  pp.  400 — 421  are  at  once  among  the 
most  interesting,  and,  in  a literary  point  of  view,  decidedly  the  most 
valuable  pages  in  the  book. 

We,  too,  have  treasured  in  our  memory  a good  many  events  and  re- 
miniscences connected  with  Bartholomew  Fair  ; but  Mr.  Morley,  we  find, 
— for  we  have  had  the  gratification  of  reading  even  to  the  last  page  of 
his  volume, — has  left  none  of  them  untold  ; with  the  sole  exception,  in- 
deed, of  a solitary  one.  Belzoni,  the  great  Egyptian  traveller,  we  have 
seen  it  stated  in  print  more  than  once,  first  presented  himself  to  the  notice 
of  a British  public  on  the  boards  at  Bartholomew  Fair,  his  then  calling 
being  that  of  an  exhibitor  of  feats  of  strength.  Of  Wombwell,  the  “ Wild 
Beast  Merchant,”  as  he  chose  to  style  himself,  Mr.  Morley  says  that  he 
began  life  as  a cobbler  in  Monmouth-street.  In  our  juvenile  days,  how- 
ever, i.  e.,  some  quarter  of  a century  ago,  we  remember  hearing — 
and  that,  too,  from  one  who  professed  to  have  known  his  family  well — 
a very  different  account  of  his  early  life.  Possibly  it  may  be  a fiction  ; but, 
as  the  story  has  the  merit  of  being  at  once  curious  and  concise,  we  shall 
not  apologize  for  telling  “ the  tale  as  it  was  told  to  us,”  for  as  much  as  it 
is  worth. 

Wombwell,  as  this  version  of  his  story  went,  was  a country  lad, 
born  at  a village  some  few  miles  from  Audley  End,  in  Essex,  While 
in  the  service  of  a farmer  of  the  place,  he  took  affront  at  some 
hardship  or  indignity,  real  or  supposed,  inflicted  upon  him  by  his 
master.  Being  naturally  fond  of  animals,  and,  fortunately  for  his  fu- 
ture destinies,  a wild-beast  show  passing  through  the  village  at  the  time, 
he  forthwith  made  application  to  the  proprietor,  and  obtained  employ- 
ment as  an  additional  hand.  On  leaving  the  village,  literally  or  meta- 
phorically, we  cannot  say  which,  he  shook  the  dust  off  his  feet,  and  made 
a vow — whether  mentally  or  audibly,  we  are  equally  at  a loss  to  say — that 
he  would  never  enter  it  again  unless  in  his  own  carriage,  and  drawn  by 
horses  of  his  own.  In  due  course  of  time  he  married  the  daughter  of 
the  proprietor,  and  ultimately  succeeded  him  as  owner  of  the  show;  made 
money,  and  had  the  happiness  to  revisit  his  native  place,  without  any  breach 
of  his  vow ; for  he  entered  it  with  all  “ the  pomp  and  circumstance”  of  a 
carriage  and  four,  the  earnings  of  his  years  of  travel.  Such  is  the  version 
of  Wombwell’s  rise  and  progress  that  we  have  heard  in  days  of  yore;  for 
its  truthfulness,  however,  we  cannot  vouch. 
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Mr.  Morley  might,  we  think,  have  very  appropriately  given  the  old  fa- 
vourite song  of  “Bartlemy  Fair”  (“Come  bustle,  neighbour  Sprig,”  re- 
citatives and  all,)  by  way  of  appendix.  It  conveys  to  the  reader,  better, 
perhaps,  than  any  description  from  the  pen  of  historian  or  antiquarian,  a 
notion  of  the  sights,  sayings,  and  doings  at  Bartholomew  Fair  during  the 
last  sixty  years  of  its  active  life.  This,  however,  is  a mere  matter  of 
taste,  and  of  course  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  an  omission.  In  our  opinion 
it  is  hardly  saying  too  much,  when  we  assert  that  Mr.  Morley’s  “ Bar- 
tholomew Fair”  deserves,  whether  from  the  antiquarian  or  from  the 
desultory  reader  merely  in  search  of  an  hour’s  amusement,  commendation 
without  alloy. 


MASSON’S  LIFE  OF  MILTON «. 

Eighty  years  ago  the  life  of  Milton  had  “ been  already  written  in  so 
many  forms,  and  with  such  minute  inquiry,”  that  Dr.  Johnson  introduced 
his  new  narrative  with  an  apology  for  its  appearance.  Since  Johnson’s 
time  numerous  biographers  have  not  scrupled  to  employ  their  pens,  with 
more  or  less  success,  upon  a subject  which  seemed  to  him  to  be  even  then 
exhausted.  And  now — just  two  centuries  and  a-half  from  the  date  of  the 
poet’s  birth— -Mr.  Masson  gives  to  the  world  the  first  instalment  of  a new 
biograph}^  which,  bj^  its  extensive  and  exact  investigations,  its  artistic  ex- 
position of  all  memorable  facts,  and  its  agreeable  and  manly  style,  bids  fair 
to  supersede  in  public  confidence  and  favour  all  its  predecessors,  and  to  be, 
henceforth,  the  worthiest  of  all  biographies  of  the  greatest  of  our  English 
•worthies. 

Those  who  remember  the  peculiar  charm  of  Mr.  Masson’s  “ Biographical 
and  Critical  Essays”  will  be  prepared  for  the  picturesque  accessories  which 
are  grouped  with  a learned  and  judicious  liberality  around  the  main 
events  of  Milton’s  history,  and  make  the  narrative  of  them  as  interesting 
as  it  is  instructive  and  exact.  Places  which  have  been  made  memorable 
by  the  poet’s  residence  in  them,  persons  who  were  placed  in  any  near  and 
notable  relation  to  him,  influences  of  every  kind  that  left  enduring  traces 
in  his  mind,  are  described  wdth  a well-chosen  minuteness  of  particulars, 
which  sets  them  before  the  reader’s  imagination  in  all  the  vividness  of  ob- 
jects actually  seen.  Sometimes,  indeed,  these  episodical  illustrations — 
admirable  as  they  alwa3’s  are,  both  for  the  absolute  and  interesting  in- 
formation they  afford,  and  for  the  side-lights  they  cast  upon  the  poet’s  life, 
— are  extended  into  dissertations  which  are  only  saved  by  their  excellence 
from  being  felt  to  be  digressions  from  the  author’s  proper  and  immediate 
theme.  On  these  occasions  he  appears  to  have  been  tempted  into  prodi- 
gality by  the  abundance  of  his  own  stores  of  curious  knowledge. 

Nevertheless  Mr.  Masson’s  present  work  gains  largely  on  the  whole,  as 
his  lesser  biographies  gained,  by  the  liberality  with  which  he  makes  use  of 
these  agreeable  illustrations.  We  get,  by  their  assistance,  a clearer  and 
completer  acquaintance  with  the  whole  of  those  influences  under  which 
the  poet’s  nature  grew  in  wisdom,  and  in  splendour,  and  in  beauty. 


» “ The  Life  of  Jolin  Milton  : Narrated  in  Connexion  with  the  Political,  Ecclesiastical, 
and  Literary  History  of  his  Time.  By  David  Masson,  M.A.,  Professor  of  English 
Literature  in  University  College,  London.  Vol.  1.”  (Cambridge : Macmillan  and 
Co.,  and  23,  Henrietta-strect,  Co  vent-garden,  London.) 
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throughout  all  the  spring-time  of  his  days ; we  see  the  happy  circumstances 
of  the  home  in  which  his  earliest  years  were  spent ; we  obtain  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  his  first  teachers,  and  of  the  condition  of  the  schools  of  learn- 
ing that  he  studied  in  ; we  learn  exactly  what  the  manner  of  his  youthful 
life  was,  and  who  were  his  selected  friends  ; and  we  behold  in  amplest  ex- 
position the  state,  at  the  time  of  his  leaving  Cambridge,  of  the  Church 
which  he  declined  to  minister  in,  and  of  the  literature  to  which  he  was  to 
add  its  most  illustrious  name.  Imaginative  glimpses  of  what  may  have 
been  are  also  sometimes  blended  with  the  record  of  what  actually  was. 
Thus  in  his  account  of  the  famous  merry-makings  of  the  wits  at  the  “ Mer- 
maid Tavern,”  Mr.  Masson  gives  his  readers  this  charming  picture  of  an  in- 
cident which  might  easily  have  had  a real  occurrence  in  connection  with 
them : — 

“Anytime,  therefore,”  he  says,  “between  1608  and  1614,  while  Milton  was  a child, 
we  may  fancy  those  meetings  going  on  close  to  his  father’s  house,  at  which,  over  a 
board  covered  with  cups  of  Canary,  and  in  a room  well-filled,  surely,  with  tobacco- 
smoke,  the  seated  gods  exchanged  their  flashes.  Nay,  and  if  we  will  imagine  the  pre- 
cise amount  of  personal  contact  that  there  was  or  could  have  been  between  Shakespeare 
and  our  poet,  how  else  can  we  do  so  but  by  supposing  that,  in  that  very  year  1614, 
when  the  dramatist  paid  his  last  known  visit  to  London,  he  may  have  spent  an  even- 
ing with  his  old  comrades  at  the  * Mermaid,’  and,  going  down  Bread-street  with  Ben 
Jonson  on  the  way,  may  have  passed  a fair  child  of  six  playing  at  his  father’s  door,  and 
looking  down  at  him  kindly,  have  thought  of  a little  grave  in  Stratford  churchyard,  and 
the  face  of  his  own  dead  Hamnet  ? Ah ! what  an  evening  in  the  ‘ Mermaid’  was  that ; 
and  how  Ben  and  Shakespeare  betongued  each  other,  while  the  others  listened  and  wor- 
dered ; and  how,  when  the  company  dispersed,  the  sleeping  street  heard  their  depart- 
ing footsteps,  and  the  stars  shone  down  on  the  old  roofs !” 

However  it  may  have  actually  happened  with  respect  to  any  such  in- 
terview as  that  which  is  here  imagined  from  those  infant  days— in  the 
straggling  and  somewhat  picturesque  Bread-street,  in  which  he  had  been 
born  on  the  9th  of  December,  1608, —Mr.  Masson,  in  his  present  volume, 
follows  Milton’s  history  onwards  with  a close  and  watchful  care  until  his 
return  from  his  continental  journey  in  the  latter  months  of  his  thirty-first 
year.  Of  this  momentous  period,  in  which  the  genius  of  the  Milton  of 
forthcoming  days  was  gathering  in  its  nourishment,  and  growing  in  its 
strength  and  splendour,  the  main  divisions  are,  the  home  life  and  early 
education  at  St.  Paul’s  School,  the  six  years  of  University  life  at  Cambridge, 
the  five  years  and  nine  months  of  studious  retirement  at  his  father’s  country 
residence  in  Buckinghamshire,  and  the  continental  journey,  with  an  account 
of  which  this  first  volume  of  the  interesting  narrative  closes.  But,  from 
first  to  last  of  this  long  period,  as  we  become  acquainted  with  the  poet’s 
progress,  two  circumstances  claim  especial  observation.  From  the  earliest 
indications  of  character  to  the  latest,  we  are  made  sensible  of  the  pre- 
dominance of  the  self-same  dispositions  and  power  which  were  conspicuous 
in  him  in  his  maturest  age,  and  are,  with  hardly  an  exception,  struck  with 
the  genial  nature  in  regard  to  his  development  of  all  the  influences  by 
which  he  was  surrounded  in  these  several  divisions  of  his  life.  His  ele- 
vated and  austere  ideal  of  the  purposes  of  being  would  seem  to  have  been 
familiar  to  him  from  the  first;  and  his  environments,  if  they  were  not 
always  favourable  in  themselves,  would  seem  to  have  been  forced  into  be- 
coming so  in  effect  by  an  assimilative  power  which  belonged  to  him  in  con- 
nection with  his  resolute  will.  Never,  indeed,  more  completely  than  in 
his  own  instance,  was  exemplified  his  saying  that — 

“ the  childhood  shews  the  man 
As  morning  shews  the  day.” 
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The  morning  of  his  own  day  was  calm,  and  pure,  and  bright,  as  with  the 
sweetness  of  a sabbath  dawn.  In  his  father's  house  the  Puritanism  of  the 
age  was  seen  under  its  best  aspects,  enforcing  earnestness  in  the  fulfil- 
ment of  all  Christian  duties,  without  excluding  the  delights  of  literature 
and  art.  Loving  hearts,  and  solemn  thoughts,  and  religious  exercises  were 
there  amongst  the  household ; but  so  also  were  the  joys  of  scholarship,  and 
music,  and  of  social  entertainment.  In  music,  especiallj^  the  accomplished 
scrivener  was  proficient,  and  his  gifted  child  had  in  his  earliest  years  the 
benefit  of  that  aid  to  education  which  he  so  eloquently  recommended  after- 
wards, in  which 

“ The  intervals  of  more  severe  labour  might,  both  with  profit  and  delight,  be  taken 
up  in  recreating  and  composing  theu  travailed  spirits  with  the  solemn  aiid  divine  har- 
monies of  music,  heard  or  learnt,  either  while  the  skilful  organist  plies  his  grave  and 
fancied  descant  in  lofty  fugues,  or  the  whole  symphony  with  artful  and  unimagin- 
able touches  adorn  and  grace  the  well-studied  chords  of  some  choice  composer ; some- 
times the  lute  or  soft  organ-stop  waiting  on  elegant  voices,  either  to  religious,  martial, 
or  civil  ditties,  which,  if  wise  men  and  prophets  be  not  extremely  out,  have  a great 
power  over  dispositions  and  manners  to  smoothe  and  make  them  gentle.” 

It  is  a plausible  suggestion  of  Mr.  Masson’s  that  some  of  the  most  grace- 
ful imaginations  that  we  meet  with  in  Milton’s  subsequent  poetr3%  may  have 
had  their  origin  in  impressions  which  sunk  into  his  mind  while  listening  to 
the  evening  concerts  in  his  bojdiood’s  home.  Other  impressions,  too,  which 
were  to  bear  fruit  abundantly  in  after  j'ears,  were  sinking  deeplj^  in  his  mind 
in  those  childish  days.  The  singular  promise  of  his  nature  was  diligent^’’ 
seconded,  “ at  home  and  at  the  schools,”  bj^  exercise  in  the  learned  lan- 
guages, and  in  such  sciences  as  were  suitable  to  his  age  ; and  so  con- 
siderable was  the  progress  which  his  studious  habits  helped  him  to,  and 
so  decided  his  heroic  cast  of  character,  that  his  condition  could  not  be 
more  fairly  represented  than  by  that  description  of  himself  which  is  quoted 
by  Mr.  Masson,  with  another  purpose,  from  the  “Paradise  Regained:” — 

“ When  I was  yet  a child,  no  childish  play 
To  me  was  pleasing ; all  my  mind  was  set 
Serious  to  learn  and  know,  and  thence  to  do, 

^^Tiat  might  be  public  good : myself  I thought 
Born  to  that  end,  horn  to  promote  all  truth 
And  righteous  things.” 

The  earliest  of  his  teachers  was  one  Young,  a Scotchman,  of  whose  ser- 
vices in  quickening  poetic  feeling  and  communicating  classical  instruction 
Milton  had,  years  afterwards,  a grateful  memory.  Concurrently,  however, 
with  the  latter  part  of  Young’s  domestic  tutorship,  his  gifted  pupil  was  also 
one  of  “ Paul’s  pigeons,”  a scholar  in  St.  Paul’s  School.  In  this  prosperous 
institution — Mr.  Gill  being  at  the  time  Head  Master,  and  his  son,  Alexander 
Gill,  the  Usher — Milton  was,  from  the  age  of  twelve  to  that  of  sixteen, 
an  assiduous  and  successful  student.  On  the  part  of  these  three  teachers 
there  was  undoubtedly  abundant  help  afforded  to  the  eager  boy  ; but  his  own 
rare  impassioned  energy  in  the  pursuit  of  learning  is  b}'  far  the  most  remark- 
able circumstance  in  the  history  of  his  schoolboy  days.  Even  then,  whilst 
still  a child  in  years,  he  was  working  at  his  books  with  a man’s  strength  of 
brain,  and  building  up,  by  studies  persevered  in  daj^-by-daj*  till  midnight, 
the  broad  and  strong  foundations  of  his  subsequent  knowledge.  All  the 
old  authorities  agree  in  this  statement  concerning  his  indefatigable  applica- 
tion, and  Mr.  Masson  traces  out — as  the  more  obvious  fruits  of  it  at  the 
time  of  his  leaving  school — an  amount  of  scholarship  which  embraced  the 
languages  of  France  and  Itahq  as  well  as  those  of  Greece  and  Rome,  the 
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rudiments,  at  least,  of  Hebrew,  and  some  general  acquaintance  with  what 
then  existed  as  the  course  of  English  literature.  Poetry,  of  course,  had 
found  a place  amongst  the  boy’s  pursuits.  It  was  in  his  last  year  at 
St.  Paul’s  School  that  the  earliest  of  the  extant  specimens  of  his  verse  were 
written  ; but  these,  by  their  harmony  and  strength,  confirm  the  statement 
of  Aubrey  that  “ he  had  been  a poet  from  the  age  of  ten.” 

It  was  with  these  attainments  that  Milton,  having  recently  completed  his 
sixteenth  year,  became  a pensioner  of  Christ’s  College,  Cambridge,  on  the 
12th  of  February,  1624-5.  Mr.  Masson’s  account  of  the  University,  and 
especially  of  Christ’s  College,  during  the  seven  years  in  which  the  poet  was 
a student  there,  is  full  of  curious  information  concerning  the  modes  of  life 
and  manners  of  the  time,  and  the  half-forgotten  events  and  individuals 
whose  celebrity  was  greatest  in  the  days  when  Milton  dwelt  amongst  them. 
It  is  interesting,  as  an  example  of  time’s  influence  in  destroying  and  dis- 
pensing fame,  to  see  many  obscure  names  rescued  in  this  manner  from 
oblivion  by  the  mere  circumstance  of  the  relation  which  the  men  who  bore 
them  stood  in  to  the  earnest,  hard-working,  but  for  awhile  unhonoured 
I student  of  Christ’s.  Milton’s  own  course  during  this  momentous  period  of 
his  life  appears  to  have  been,  upon  the  whole,  deserving  of  all  praise.  In 
that  very  paragraph  of  Aubrey’s  MS.  Life  which  is  supposed  to  authorize 
Dr.  Johnson’s  statement  that  Milton  suffered  “ the  public  indignity  of  cor- 
poral correction,”  the  poet  is  described  as  a very  hard  student,  who  “ per- 
formed all  his  exercises  with  very  good  applause.”  And  in  a letter  from  his 
friend  Diodati,  of  which  the  date  is  unknown,  there  is  this  appeal  to  the  in- 
defatigable student : — “ But  you,  wondrous  youth,  why  do  you  despise  the 
gifts  of  nature  ? why  do  you  persist  inexcusably  in  tying  yourself  night 
and  day  to  your  books  ?”  The  question  found  an  answer  afterwards  in  the 
support  which  the  poet’s  genius  drew  from  the  learning  he  had  so  labo- 
riously hived. 

Mr.  Masson  enters,  as  fully  as  existing  materials  enable  him  to  do, 
into  an  examination  of  that  obnoxious  statement  concerning  “ corporal  cor- 
rection” which  Milton’s  enemies  have  more  than  once  urged,  to  the  dis- 
credit of  his  life  at  Cambridge.  The  passage  in  Aubrey’s  MS.  on  which 
the  imputation  rests,  was,  as  originally  written,  founded  upon  information 
furnished  by  the  poet’s  brother  ; and  in  this  authentic  form  of  the  state- 
ment there  is  nothing  more  referred  to  than  “ some  unkindness”  which  the 
poet  had  received  from  his  first  tutor,  Mr.  Chappell.  The  special  fact  of 
flogging  is  only  supported  by  an  interlineation  of  the  words  “ whipt  him” 
immediately  above  the  “ some  unkindness”  of  the  manuscript.  The  fact 
that  the  two  important  words  are  an  interlineation  renders  their  claim  to 
the  authority  which  belongs  to  a communication  from  Christopher  Milton 
very  questionable,  and  gives  plausibility  to  Mr.  Masson’s  suggestion  that 
they  were  picked  up  by  Aubrey  from  gossip  afterwards,  and  added  by  him 
to  his  original  and  authentic  statement.  However  this  may  have  been, 
there  are  good  grounds  for  the  conclusion  that  the  quarrel  between  Milton 
and  his  tutor,  whatever  was  its  character,  took  place  in  the  year  1625-6, 
and  that  the  poet,  as  a consequence  of  it,  was  absent  from  his  college  for  a 
time  in  a sort  of  “rustication.”  Passages  in  a poetical  epistle  from  Milton 
to  Diodati,  the  first  of  the  Latin  Elegies,  seem  of  themselves  to  imply  this 
lesser  consequence  of  the  quarrel.  “At  present,”  he  says,  “it  is  not  my 
care  to  revisit  the  reedy  Cam ; nor  does  the  love  of  my  forbidden  rooms 
yet  cause  me  grief.”  And  again  : “ Nor  am  I in  the  humour  still  to  bear 
the  threats  of  a harsh  master,  and  other  things  not  to  be  submitted  to  by 
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my  genius.  If  this  be  exile,  to  have  gone  to  my  father’s  house,  and,  free 
from  cares,  to  be  pursuing  agreeable  relaxations,  then  certainly  I refuse 
neither  the  name  nor  the  lot  of  a fugitive,  and  gladly  I enjoy  the  condition 
of  exile.”  From  these  expressions  in  the  Elegy,  and  from  all  that  is  in- 
disputably authentic  in  Aubrey’s  manuscript,  Mr.  Masson’s  summary  of 
facts  concerning  this  memorable  and  much  exaggerated  event  in  Milton’s 
life  takes  this  form  : — 

“ Towards  the  close  of  the  Lent  Term  of  1625-6,  Milton  and  his  tutor,  Chappell, 
had  a disagreement ; the  disagreement  was  of  such  a kind  that  Bainhrigge,  as  Master 
of  the  College,  had  to  interfere;  the  consequence  was  that  Milton  withchew  or  was 
sent  from  College  in  circumstances  equivalent  to  ‘ rustication his  absence  extended 
probably  over  the  whole  of  the  Easter  vacation  and  part  of  the  Easter  Term ; but  at 
length  an  arrangement  was  made  which  permitted  him  to  return  in  time  to  save  that 
term,  and  to  exchange  the  tutorship  of  Chappell  for  that  of  Tovey.” 

Even  at  this  time  Milton  had  given  proof  that  he  was  formed  of  other 
stuff  than  that  common  potter’s  clay  which  it  was  the  business  of  the  Uni- 
versity to  fashion  into  profitable  shape.  Both  in  Latin  and  in  English  he 
had  already  written  poems  which  announced  the  “ faculty  divine”  as  plainly, 
though  not  of  course  as  perfectly,  as  his  maturer  compositions.  Amongst 
these  there  was  already  to  be  classed  the  lines  “ On  the  Death  of  a Fair 
Infant  Dying  of  a Cough,”  in  which,  with  some  juvenile  conceits  of  ques- 
tionable taste,  there  was  a truer  and  a tenderer  tone  of  fancy,  and  a more 
graceful  ease  of  versification,  than  any  probably  of  those  who  were  to  train 
him  could  have  equalled.  And  this  conspicuous  faculty  had  not  been  cul- 
tivated at  the  cost  of  less  attractive  studies.  All  the  information  that  Mr. 
Masson  has  collected  concerning  his  career  at  the  University  supports  the 
conviction  that  he  was  more  diligent  than  most  men  in  all  the  appointed 
exercises  of  the  place. 

In  Logic  and  Philosophy  “ he  had  fulfilled  all  that  was  to  be  expected  of 
an  assiduous  student in  the  knowledge  of  Hebrew  and  Greek  there  is 
proof  that  he  made  some  proficiency,  and  some  acquaintance  with  Greek 
authors ; whilst  Cambridge,  at  the  time  he  quitted  it,  had  not,  according  to 
Mr.  Masson’s  belief,  ‘‘a  more  expert,  a more  cultured,  or  a nobler  Latinist 
than  Milton,  whether  in  prose  or  verse.”  But,  besides  these  acquisitions, 
he  had  read  heaps  of  books  in  English,  Latin,  French,  and  Italian,  of  which 
the  authorities  of  the  University  neither  knew  nor  cared  anything ; and  he 
had  written,  not  as  a College  exercise,  but  as  a voluntary  composition,  that 
inimitable  ode  “ On  the  Morning  of  Christ’s  Nativity,”  which  is  charac- 
terized by  the  calmest  and  the  wisest  of  our  critics  as  “ perhaps  the  finest 
in  the  English  language.”  Add  to  these  performances  the  large  variety  of 
College  exercises,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  of  signal  though  dissimilar  merits, 
and  it  will  be  no  matter  of  surprise  that  the  poet  was  able  in  after  years  to 
thank  his  libeller  for  giving  him  “ an  apt  occasion  to  acknowledge  publicly, 
with  all  grateful  mind,  that  more  than  ordinary  respect  which  I found,  above 
any  of  my  equals,  at  the  hands  of  those  courteous  and  learned  men,  the 
Fellows  of  that  College  wherein  I spent  some  years  ; who,  at  my  parting, 
after  I had  taken  two  degrees,  as  the  manner  is,  signified  many  ways  how 
much  better  it  would  content  them  that  I would  stay;  as  by  many  letters 
full  of  kindness  and  loving  respect,  both  before  that  time  and  long  after,  I 
was  assured  of  their  singular  good  affection  towards  me.” 

It  is  the  deliberate  conviction  of  Mr.  Masson— a conviction  founded  upon 
considerable  acquaintance  with  the  writings  of  the  most  eminent  of  Milton’s 
academic  contemporaries — that  the  poet,  who  on  account  of  his  great 
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personal  beauty  was  called  “the  lady”  of  his  college,  was,  whilst  he  was  still 
a student  at  Cambridge,  “ not  in  promise  merely,  but  in  actual  faculty  and 
acquisition,  . . . without  an  equal  in  the  whole  University.”  In  spite,  how- 
ever, of  his  uncommon  qualifications,  Milton,  on  conscientious  grounds, 
abandoned  that  design  of  entering  the  Church  which  had  been  all  along 
regarded  as  determinate,  and  manfully  began  a preparation,  which  scarcely 
lasted  fewer  years,  for  the  toils  and  triumphs  of  a literary  life.  It  is  this 
turning-point  in  the  direction  of  the  poet’s  aims  that  Mr.  Masson  has 
chosen  as  the  occasion  for  two  admirable  dissertations,  respectively  on  the 
“ Church  and  Government”  from  which  Milton  was  turning  away,  and  the 
“ British  Literature  ” to  which  his  service  was  to  bring  its  highest  glory. 
Extensive  and  exact  and  well-condensed  knowledge  belongs  in  an  equal  mea- 
sure to  both  these  admirable  chapters.  In  the  first  of  them,  the  condition 
of  the  Church  from  Milton’s  childhood  until  the  close  of  his  student-life  at 
Cambridge  is  set  before  us  in  a calm  historical  spirit,  which  neither  exag- 
gerates nor  spares  the  misjudgments  and  misdoings  of  those  later  years  in 
which  the  tyranny  of  Laud  had  rendered  liberty  of  conscience  a blessing 
which  an  Englishman  might  indeed  enjoy,  but  which  he  could  only  enjoy, 
as  Mr.  Masson  in  an  eloquent  passage  tells  us,  in  those  wildernesses  of  the 
New  World  in  which  the  outcast  Puritans  of  England  “ had  to  raise  their 
psalms  of  thanksgiving  on  bleak  and  unknown  headlands,  amid  cold  and 
hunger  and  ague,  the  graves  of  their  little  ones  who  had  perished  lying 
around  them,  Red  Indians  hovering  near  on  the  one  side,  and,  on  the  other 
side,  the  eternal  sea-line  which  severed  them  from  dear  cruel  England,  and 
the  low  plash  of  the  sullen  waves.”  Manly  were  the  hearts  of  those  heroic 
men  who  braved  these  evils  in  a glorious  cause,  but  manlier,  probably,  and 
more  heroically  brave  were  many  of  those  who  tarried  in  their  native  land 
to  battle  with  the  sword  or  pen  for  more  auspicious  days.  Milton,  as  we 
know,  was  one  of  these  ; and,  in  the  second  of  his  interposed  essays,  Mr. 
Masson  indulges  in  a brilliant  survey  of  the  literature  to  which  the  poet, 
on  rejecting  the  Church  as  a profession,  appears  to  have  looked  forward  as 
his  occupation  in  the  busy  world  around  him.  In  this  valuable  chapter  of 
our  author’s  work,  the  writers  of  the  time — from  the  rough  and  strong 
laureate  to  the  least  celebrated  of  his  contemporaries — are  brought  before 
us,  in  a series  of  well-conceived  and  well-executed  studies,  throughout  the 
whole  of  which  a fine  critical  faculty  and  the  skill  of  an  accomplished 
writer  are  revealed.  Foremost  amongst  these,  hy  right  both  of  genius  and 
of  place,  the  “ ill-girt”  form  of  Rare  Ben  Jonson,  bulky  alike  in  body  and 
in  mind,  gross,  poor,  and  insolently  proud,  yet  maintaining  by  the  force  of 
genius  an  imperial  sovereignty  in  the  world  of  letters  which  has  only  been 
equalled  since  by  that  of  Dryden  and  of  Johnson,  is  presented  to  us — a 
sketch  which  we  cannot  help  thinking  Mr.  Masson  will  do  well,  at  some 
future  time,  to  enlarge  and  elaborate  into  a finished  picture.  Each  of  the 
lesser  candidates  for  fame  has  equal  justice  done  to  him,  though  less 
lovingly,  and  in  a briefer  space.  But  to  Milton,  conscious  as  he  always 
was  of  his  own  uncommon  powers,  there  could  have  been  nothing  dis- 
heartening in  the  survey,  if  he  had  made  it,  of  what  other  men  were  doing 
or  had  already  done  in  their  contributions  to  the  literature  of  the  time. 
His  part  in  it  would  have  no  resemblance  or  atfinity  to  theirs ; it  would 
be  as  splendid,  and  as  lofty,  and  as  sternly  pure  as  his  own  nature  was 

“We  are  able  to  say,”  says  Mr.  Masson,  “ that,  whatever  he  might  do,  it  would  he  of 
no  ordinary  kind,  but  something  new  and  impressive.  We  are  able  farther  to  say 
that  he  would  carry  into  literature  a moral  magnanimity,  not  always  found  in  associa- 
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tion  with  the  literary  tendency,  and  in  that  age  as  little  as  in  any.  We  are  able  to  say 
that,  as  there  were  parts  of  his  nature  in  pre-established  harmony  with  the  national 
revolution  then  approaching,  so  in  him  alone,  in  the  midst  of  the  Davenants,  the  Her- 
ricks, the  Shirleys,  the  Wallers,  and  the  rest,  was  there  a notion  of  the  literary  calling 
itself,  corresponding  by  a deep  affinity  with  Puritanism  in  its  essence,  and  pointing, 
therefore,  to  a literary  development  which  should  be  no  mere  continuation  of  the  dregs 
of  Elizabethan  wit,  but  an  outburst  as  original  intellectually  as  the  movement  it  ac- 
companied was  to  be  socially.” 

For  the  greater  part  of  six  years  after  he  left  Cambridge,  Milton’s  usual 
residence  was  at  a house,  to  which  his  father  had  retired,  at  Horton,  in 
Buckinghamshire.  Here,  as  he  tells  us  in  his  Second  Defence,  “ at  my 
father’s  country-residence,  whither  he  had  retired  to  pass  his  old  age,  I, 
with  every  advantage  of  leisure,  spent  a complete  holiday  in  turning  over 
the  Greek  and  Latin  writers  ; not  but  that  sometimes  I exchanged  the 
country  for  the  town,  either  for  the  purpose  of  buying  books,  or  for  that  of 
learning  something  new  in^  mathematics  or  in  music,  in  which  sciences  I 
then  delighted.”  Here,  too,  it  was  that  he  gathered  in,  under  more  fa- 
vourable circumstances  than  he  had  before  enjoyed,  those  “ images  of  rural 
nature”  which  are  indispensable  ingredients  in  a poet’s  stock-in-trade. 
The  description  which  Mr.  Masson’s  imagination  has  conceived  of  the  fair 
sights  and  sounds  with  which  the  seasons,  in  their  varying  beauty,  would  de- 
light the  poet,  is  itself  a poem  of  extreme  sweetness  : — 

“ Look  on,”  he  exclaims,  in  those  closing  lines  of  it,  which  are  all  that  we  have  space 
for,  “ thou  glorious  youth,  at  stars  and  trees,  at  the  beauties  of  day  and  the  beauties  of 
night,  at  the  changing  aspects  of  the  seasons,  and  at  all  that  the  seasons  bring ; no  fu- 
ture years  of  thy  life,  perchance,  will  be  so  happy  and  calm  as  these ; and  a time  comes, 
at  all  events,  when  what  thine  eye  shall  have  already  gathered  of  nature’s  facts  and  ap  - 
pearances  must  suffice  thee  for  ever,  and  when,  judging  thy  chambers  of  imagery  suf- 
ficiently furnished,  God  will  shut  thee  in.” 

The  calamity  of  that  time  was,  however,  far  off,  during  the  first  years 
of  the  poet’s  residence  at  Horton,  whilst  some  of  the  gracefullest  and 
richest,  though  not  the  sublimest,  effusions  of  his  poetic  genius  were 
already  near  at  hand.  The  fertility  of  those  first  years,  and  the  signal 
excellence  of  the  writings  which  he  produced  in  them,  are,  indeed,  as  full 
an  evidence  as  we  could  ask  for  of  the  culture  which  his  great  powers  had 
been  silently  receiving.  The  list  of  these  lesser  poems  comprises,  in  their 
various  ways,  the  most  finished  and  most  masterly  compositions  in  our  lan- 
guage. These  exquisite  effusions  were  not  all  published  until  many  years 
later,  but  the  “Sonnet  to  the  Nightingale,”  the  “Allegro”  and  “ Pen- 
seroso,”  and  the  “ Arcades,”  are  on  good  grounds  of  probability  inferred  to 
have  preceded  the  “ Comus,”  which  is  known  to  have  been  written  when 
the  author  had  been  little  more  than  two  years  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
learned  leisure  and  the  rural  peace  of  his  delightful  home  at  Horton.  Of 
writings  which  have  long  kept,  and  bid  fair  to  keep  as  long  as  the  language 
lasts,  their  place  amongst  the  poems  which  are  the  earliest  and  the  latest 
every  true  lover  of  poetry  reads,  there  is  no  need  of  criticism  now ; and 
Mr.  Masson  himself  examines  “ these  celebrated  poems  not  so  much  criti- 
cally as  biographically.”  But,  in  relation  to  the  “Arcades”  and  the 
“ Comus,”  he  gives  us  in  the  place  of  criticism  an  interesting  account  of 
the  masque  of  the  four  Inns  of  Court  at  Whitehall ; of  the  Countess  of 
Derby  ; and  of  the  representation  of  Milton’s  own  masque  in  the  great  hall 
of  Ludlow  Castle,  on  the  29th  of  September,  1634;  and  he  gives,  more- 
over, as  his  own  faith,  the  brief  indisputable  fact  that,  “ much  as  Milton 
wrote  afterwards,  he  never  wrote  anything  more  beautiful,  more  perfect, 
than  tlie  Comus.” 
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Numerous  facts  of  considerable  interest  in  the  poet’s  life — such  as  his 
incorporation,  in  1635,  as  Master  of  Arts  at  Oxford ; the  pathetic  notice 
of  his  mother’s  death,  in  1637 ; a visitation  of  the  plague  in  the  quiet  vil- 
lage of  Horton,  in  the  same  year ; and  letters  to  his  friend  Diodati, — lead 
on  the  narrative  until  we  come  to  his  composition  of  “ Lycidas  ” as  one  of 
a set  of  commemorative  verses  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Edward  King. 
This  highly  imaginative  “lyric  of  lamentation”  is  the  song  of  an  imaginary 
shepherd  bewailing  the  untimely  end  of  a fellow-swain — a pastoral  alle- 
gory, which  has  been  worthily  referred  to  as  “ a good  test  of  a real  feeling 
for  what  is  peculiarly  called  poetry.”  It  had,  however,  at  the  time  a 
deeper  meaning;  for,  on  re-publishing  it  eight  years  afterwards,  Milton 
wrote  by  way  of  heading,  “ In  this  monody  the  Author  bewails  a learned 
friend,  unfortunately  drowned  in  his  passage  from  Chester  on  the  Irish  seas, 
1637  ; and  hy  occasion  foretells  the  ruin  of  our  corrupted  clergy,  then  in 
their  height.” 

We  pass  over,  with  a word  of  notice,  some  seventy  pages  of  a well-di- 
gested retrospect  of  national  affairs  during  the  six  years  of  Milton’s  resi- 
dence at  Horton,  in  order  to  have  space  for  a few  particulars  of  the  poet’s 
continental  tour.  In  so  comprehensive  a biography  as  that  which  is  before 
us  a retrospect  of  this  kind  could  hardly  be  with  strict  propriety  dispensed 
with,  although  the  greater  portion  of  the  details  are,  of  course,  incorporated 
into  other  histories  of  the  time.  The  long  protracted  struggle  between 
prerogative  and  popular  liberty,  both  in  Church  and  State,  was  waxing 
fiercer  upon  both  sides,  when  Milton,  bearing  highly  creditable  intro- 
ductions with  him,  set  forth  upon  the  tour  for  which  he  had  been  a long 
while  yearning.  After  a brief  stay  in  Paris,  of  which  the  most  memorable 
incidents  were,  probably,  his  interview  wdth  Grrotius  and  the  kindness  he 
received  from  Lord  Scudamore,  the  poet  travelled  leisurely  through  Prance, 
and,  by  the  route  of  Lyons  and  the  Rhone,  entered  Italy  at  Nice.  After 
a brief  stay  in  Genoa  and  Leghorn,  he  hastened  on  to  Florence,  where,  in 
the  city  which  had  been  always  most  interesting  to  him, — the  city  of  noble 
libraries,  of  unequalled  works  of  art,  and  of  immortal  memories  of  illus- 
trious men, — he  remained  two  months.  There  is  a grateful  mention,  in 
one  of  his  subsequent  works,  of  “ the  noble  and  learned  men”  of  whose 
kindness  to  him  time  shall  never  destroy  the  memory.  In  the  private 
academies  of  the  city  to  which  he  was  introduced,  he  was  compelled  by 
established  custom  to  contribute  something  to  the  feast  of  learning  and  of 
wit,  and  his  contributions  were  received  with  singular  encomiums.  But  the 
most  gratifying  probably  of  all  his  Florentine  enjoyments,  certainly  the 
one  of  which  the  impression  on  his  own  mind  was  most  indelible,  was  his 
interview  with  Galileo,  who  was  at  that  time  old,  frail,  blind,  and,  in  his 
own  villa  at  Arcetri,  “ a prisoner  to  the  Inquisition,  for  thinking  in  astro- 
nomy otherwise  than  the  Franciscan  and  Dominican  licensers  thought.”  More 
than  once,  when  long  years  had  passed  away,  the  memory  of  these  visits 
to  the  great  philosopher  found  utterance  in  the  grandest  passages  of  the 
great  poet’s  noblest  work.  In  Rome,  also,  he  remained  nearly  two  months, 
scanning  with  a scholar’s  and  a poet’s  eagerness  the  wonderful  remains  of 
the  immortal  city.  At  Naples,  the  poet’s  contemplated  tour,  which  had 
embraced  Sicily  and  Greece, — “ lands  older  in  history  and  in  song  than 
any  he  had  visited  yet,” — was  suddenly  cut  short.  His  own  explanation  of 
the  circumstances  under  which  his  travels  were  arrested  is  too  honourable 
to  him  to  be  ever  wilfully  lost  sight  of.  “ The  sad  news,”  he  says,  “ of  civil 
war  coming  from  England  called  me  back ; for  I considered  it  disgraceful 
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that,  while  my  fellow-countrymen  were  fighting  at  home  for  liberty,  I should 
be  travelling  abroad  at  ease  for  intellectual  purposes.”  Returning,  undeterred 
by  the  threats  of  Jesuits,  through  Rome,  and  tarrying  both  in  that  city  and 
at  Florence  two  months  as  before,  he  visited  Geneva,  and  again  traversed 
France  by  his  former  route.  He  finally  reached  England  “late  in  July  or 
early  in  August,”  1639. 

The  public,  we  apprehend,  will  look  wistfully  for  future  volumes  of  this 
excellent  work.  The  comprehensive  plan  on  which  it  is  projected,  the  im- 
mense accumulation  of  knowledge  which  it  embraces,  and  the  singular 
picturesqueness  and  artistic  skill  with  which  the  author  makes  use  of  his 
abundant  materials,  warrant  the  anticipation  that  the  finished  work  will  be 
not  merely  the  worthiest  monument  yet  erected  to  the  memory  of  Milton, 
but,  also,  one  of  the  best  biographies  which  our  literature  has  to  boast  of. 


CAjS^TABRIGIEXSES^ 

In  the  present  volume  we  have  the  first  instalment  of  a work  which,  for 
extent  and  laboriousness,  bids  fair  to  rival  its  quaint  and  time-honoured 
godsire,  the  AthencB  of  Antony  a Wood,  and  for  trustworthiness  and  con- 
sequent utility,  to  leave  it  in  the  shade.  This  latter  feature,  however,  was 
one  only  to  be  anticipated ; the  learned  Editors  are  men  evidently  of  most 
untiring  industry,  and  they  have  had  the  good  fortune  (as  almost  every 
page  of  their  work  bears  testimony)  to  gain  access  to  vast  masses  of  bio- 
graphical literature  which  has  either  come  into  existence,  or  the  existence 
of  which  has  only  been  disclosed,  in  times  posterior  to  the  labours  of 
Merton’s  learned  anchorite.  The  sources  from  which  each  individual  bio- 
graphy has  been  drawn  are,  most  commendably,  set  forth  at  the  end  of 
every  article ; and  we  feel  assured  that  we  do  not  err  in  saying  that,  if 
reckoned,  they  would  be  found  to  amount  to  several  thousands  in  number. 

Already  inclined  as  we  were,  equally  from  the  introductory  pages  and 
from  the  good  repute  of  its  Editors,  to  form  a favourable  opinion  of  the  work, 
we  have  made  it  a point  to  “ taste  of  its  quality”  by  a close  examination  of 
the  first  two  hundred  pages  of  the  present  volume ; no  slight  undertaking, 
the  large  amount  of  matter  compressed  into  each  page  taken  into  considera- 
tion : and  we  are  enabled  conscientiously  to  give  it  as  our  opinion  that 
(in  case  it  reaches  completion,  as  we  sincerely  trust  it  may)  it  is  likely  to 
prove  one  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  to  the  biography  of  this 
country  that  has  yet  been  penned.  The  year  1500  has  been  taken  by  the 
Editors  as  the  point  of  commencement : all  records  of  University  men  and 
manners  prior  to  that  period,  we  believe  we  are  justified  in  saying,  are  in- 
volved in  obscurity  and  doubt. 

In  going  through  these  pages,  we  have  been  struck  by  the  much  closer 
connexion  that  evidently  existed  between  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  during  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  than  in  more 
recent  days.  In  the  seven  or  eight  hundred  biographies  that  we  have  there 
scanned,  at  least  one  fourth  of  the  individuals  treated  of  belonged  to  both 
Universities;  indeed,  in  many  instances,  received  promotion  to  fellowships 


* Athence  Cantabrigienses.  By  Charles  Henry  Cooper,  F.S.A.,  and  Thompson 
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and  other  lucrative  offices,  first  in  one  University,  then  in  the  other  To 
some  extent  this  was  owing,  we  are  quite  aware,  to  the  rapid  increase  of 
new  foundations  in  these  times  ; those  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and 
Cardinal’s  and  King’s  Colleges,  Oxford,  for  example  ; the  best  men  in  the 
more  ancient  foundations  being  drafted  into  them,  irrespective  of  the  Uni- 
versity to  which  they  belonged.  The  Fellows,  too,  of  the  Colleges  at  Cam- 
bridge would  seem  to  have  been  elected  almost  indiscriminately  (on 
grounds  perhaps  of  favour  as  much  as  of  acknowledged  merit)  from  the 
other  Colleges  of  the  University,  little  if  any  claim  to  priority  being 
accorded  to  the  alumni  of  the  College  itself ; and  not  unfrequently  we  meet 
with  a person  being  Fellow  of  two,  or  perhaps  more.  Colleges  in  succession, 
and  ending  his  career  by  becoming  Master  or  President  of  a third  or 
fourth.  Pembroke  Hall,  King’s,  Queens’,  and  St.  John’s,  seem  to  have 
held  the  foremost  rank  among  the  Cambridge  foundations  during  the  first 
i half  of  the  sixteenth  century  in  the  production  of  scholars  and  noted  men. 
Many  of  the  foundations  mentioned  by  the  Editors  in  the  “House-list”  at 
the  end  of  the  volume  have  been  either  absorbed  into  other  foundations, 
or,  as  being  connected  with  the  various  monastic  orders,  have  long  since 
ceased  to  exist. 

We  purpose  placing  before  our  readers  a few  passages,  by  way  of  sample, 
of  the  useful  and  interesting  matter  which  the  industrious  research  of  the 
learned  Editors  has  here  brought  together  from  all  points  of  the  literary 
compass ; but  the  only  way,  we  are  persuaded,  for  them  to  form  anything 
like  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  real  merits  of  the  work,  will  be  to  peruse 
its  pages  for  themselves.  Though  written  chronologically,  or,  in  other 
words,  according  to  the  date  of  the  death  of  each  individual,  every  article 
admits  of  being  easily  referred  to  through  the  medium  of  the  Index, 
j A curious  mistake,  and  indeed  a fatal  one  as  it  proved,  made  by  Thomas 
Ruthal,  or  Howthal,  Bishop  of  Durham,  and  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Privy 
1 Seal  temp.  Henry  VIII.,  is  thus  recorded  : — 

“ The  king  ordered  him  to  compile  a book  on  the  state  of  the  kingdom,  which  he 
did,  and  at  the  same  time  wrote  in  another  a minute  account  of  the  riches  he  himself 
had  accumulated,  which  amounted  to  £100,000.  These  two  volumes  were  similarly 
hound  in  vellum,  and  the  bishop  delivered  the  wrong  one  to  Wolsey,  who  laid  it  before 
the  king.  Ruthal’s  grief  at  this  accident  is  said  to  have  accelerated  his  death,  which 
I took  place  Feb.  4,  1522-3,  at  Durham-place,  near  London.” — (p.  27.) 

The  Life  of  John  Taylor  is  that  of  a man  whose  good  fortune,  though  he 
himself  was  of  humble  extraction,  seems  to  have  been  bespoken  from  the 
I earliest  moments  of  his  existence ; here  was  a man  truly  born  with  a 
golden  spoon  in  his  mouth,  a pluralist  indeed  ! — 

“John  Taylor  was  the  eldest  of  three  sons  horn  at  one  birth,  at  Barton,  in 
the  parish  of  Tatinhills,  Staffordshire.  His  father  was  a poor  man,  and,  as  it  is 
surmised,  a tailor.  The  three  children  were  presented  to  Henry  VII.  as  a rarity.  He 
i ordered  that  they  should  be  taken  care  of  and  sent  to  school.  It  is  said  they  all 
I became  Doctors  and  obtained  good  preferment.  He  of  whom  we  speak  became 
j Doctor  of  Decrees  beyond  the  seas.  In  1503  he  was  Rector  of  Bishop’s  Hatfield, 
Hertfordshire,  and  in  the  following  year  ambassador  to  Burgundy.  He  was  also  Rector 
I of  Sutton  Coldfield,  Warwickshire.  He  became  Clerk  of  the  Parliaments,  Oct.  29, 
1509,  and  was  installed  Archdeacon  of  Derby,  1515,  in  which  year  he  was  Prolocutor 


**  See,  for  example,  the  Lives  of  John  Crayford  (p.  92),  and  Francis  Bahington 
(p.  557);  the  latter  of  whom  belonged  successively  to  Christ’s^College  and  St.  John’s, 
Cambridge ; and  to  All  Souls’,  Balliol,  and  Lincoln  Colleges,  Oxford ; of  which  last 
two  he  became  Principal  in  succession. 
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of  the  Convocation.  He  became  Archdeacon  of  Buckingham,  Dec.  24,  1-516.  In  1520 
he  accompanied  the  king  as  one  of  his  chaplains  to  France.  In  the  same  year  he  was 
incorporated  in  this  University  on  the  visit  thereto  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  and  in  1522 
was  also  incorporated  at  Oxford.  He  was  ambassador  1525,  and  became  Master  of  the 
Rolls  June  26,  1528.  He  was  also  Vicar  of  Halifax.  He  was  the  author  of  several 
works,  all  of  which  remain  in  MS.  Some  [however]  of  his  letters,  which  are  nume- 
rous, have  been  printed.  His  death  took  place  in  1534.  He  erected  a chapel  on  the 
site  of  the  very  cottage  in  which  he  was  born.  In  this  chapel  is  the  following 
inscription  : — ‘ I.  T.  horum  trium  gemellorum  natu  maximus,  Deeretorum  Doctor,  ^ 
sacrorum  Canonum  Professor,  Archidiaconus  Derhioe  Sf  PuTcJcyngham,  nec  non  Magister 
Potulorum  illustrissimi  Regis  H.  VIII.  An.  reg.  sui  20.'’  ” — (p.  50.) 

The  able  and  unfortunate  Thomas  Cromwell,  who  in  1534  was  elected 
High  Steward  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  is  generally  represented,  if 
we  recollect  aright,  as  having  been  the  son  of  a blacksmith  at  Putney,  in 
Surrey.  In  the  present  work,  however,  his  father,  Walter  Cromwell,  we 
remark,  is  mentioned  as  having  followed  the  occupation  of  a fuller  at  that 
place. 

The  following  Life  appears  sufficiently  interesting  to  merit  especial 
notice : — 

Rowland  Lee,  son  of  William  Lee,  Esq.,  of  Morpeth,  treasurer  of  Berwick,  had  his 
education  in  St.  Nicholas  Hostel.  He  became  Bachelor  of  Civil  Law  1510,  and  was 
appointed  Prebendary  of  Norton  College  in  1512,  in  which  year  he  was  ordained  priest. 
He  commenced  Doctor  of  Civil  Law  1520,  and  on  October  8 in  that  year  was  admitted 
an  advocate.  He  was  instituted  to  the  rectory  of  Ashdon,  Essex,  July  24,  1522,  and 
supplicated  for  incorporation  at  Oxford  1524.  He  was  Chancellor  of  the  Diocese  of 
Lichfield  and  Coventry,  and  was  admitted  to  the  prebend  of  Curborough,  in  the  church 
of  Lichfield,  April  7,  1527.  He  was  installed  Archdeacon  of  Cornwall  September  8, 
1528,  and  in  the  following  year  was  appointed  Commissary-General  to  Cardinal  Wolsey 
for  a general  visitation  of  the  whole  realm.  He  was  one  of  the  canonists  in  attendance 
on  the  Convocation  of  1529,  respecting  the  king’s  divorce  from  Catharine  of  Arragon. 
He  was  instituted  to  the  vicarage  of  St.  Sepulchre,  London,  August  19,  1532  ; and  on 
November  14  in  that  year  privately  married  Henry  VIII.  to  Anne  Boleyn,  at  the 
nunnery  of  Sopewell,  by  St.  Alban’s.  On  January  10,  1533-4,  he  was  elected  Bishop 
of  Lichfield  and  Coventry,  which  see  was  commonly  called  Chester.  Stephen  Vaughan, 
writing  to  Cromwell  respecting  Lee’s  elevation  to  the  mitre,  says,  ‘You  have  lately 
holpen  an  erthely  beste,  a molle,  and  an  enemy  to  all  godly  lernyng  into  th’  ofFyce  of 
his  dampnacion,  a papiste,  an  idolater,  and  a flesshely  preste,  unto  a Busshop  of  Chester.’ 
In  or  about  1535  he  was  constituted  Lord  President  of  Wales  [the  Marches?],  which 
office  he  retained  till  his  death,  which  occurred  January  24,  1542-3,  at  Shrewsbury. 
He  was  buried  in  the  Church  of  St.  Chad  there,  under  a large  handsome  tomb,  which 
appears  to  be  now  removed.  During  the  time  he  held  the  Lord  Presidentship  of 
Wales  that  country  was  reduced  to  order,  divided  into  counties,  and  incorporated  with 
England.  He  it  was  who  first  abridged  the  names  of  the  Welsh  gentry.  Wearied 
with  their  numberless  Ajfs,  he  ordered  the  last  name  only  to  be  retained.” — (p.  81.) 

James  Mallet,  a graduate  of  Cambridge,  and  Master  of  the  Hospital  of 
St.  Giles  at  Great  Wycombe,  Buckinghamshire,  was  executed,  we  here  read, 
at  Chelmsford  in  1542-3,  (Stow  says  1536,)  for  the  crime  of  saying,  on 
hearing  of  the  disturbances  caused  by  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries, 
“ Then  hath  the  king  brought  his  hogs  to  a fair  market.”  No  victim,  it 
seems,  was  too  humble,  no  pretext  too  trivial,  when  one  of  his  oft-recurrent 
fits  of  blood-thirstiness  came  upon  this  sanguinary  miscreant ; whose  only 
merit  was,  and  that  but  a very  moderate  one,  that  he  most  impartially  tor- 
tured and  slaughtered  both  men  and  women,  and  persons  of  all  parties, 
creeds,  and  conditions  alike.  The  present  volume,  as  we  shall  again  have 
occasion  to  remark,  teems  with  records  of  his  stupendous  wickedness.  A 
character  like  this  needs  ivhitewashing  indeed. 

After  the  Protestants  had  been  submitted  for  a season  to  the  ordeal  of 
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fire  and  faggot,  the  turn  of  the  Romanists  came,  for  the  hardly  more  tender 
mercies  of  the  rope  - 

“ German  Gardiner,  a cousin  of  Stephen  Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  after  being 
educated  in  this  University,  probably  in  Trinity  Hall,  was  taken  into  that  bishop’s 
household,  and  appointed  his  secretary.  He  was  a Romanist,  and  zealously  maintained 
the  tenets  of  his  Church  in  a disputation  with  John  Frith.  He  was  some  years  after- 
wards convicted  of  denying  the  king’s  supremacy,  and  suffered  death  at  Tyburn  March  7, 
1543-4.  He  is  author  of  ‘A  Letter  of  a young  gentylman  named  Mayster  German 
Gardiner,  wherein  men  may  see  the  demeanor  and  heresy  of  John  Frith,  late  burned ; 
and  also  the  disputations  and  reasoning  upon  the  same,  between  the  same  Mr.  German 
and  him.  Lond.  8vo.  1534.’”— (p.  83.) 

Whether  his  cousin,  the  arch-persecutor,  who  was  at  this  time  a bishop, 
and  in  possession  of  considerable  influence,  used  any  endeavours  to  avert 
this  man’s  fate,  we  are  uninformed.  Knowing  what  we  now  know,  our 
regrets  would  not  have  been  very  great  had  he  himself  been  called  upon  to 
share  it. 

Relative  to  Henry  Howard,  Earl  of  Surrey,  known  equally  as  a poet 
and  as  the  last  of  the  legion  of  this  reign’s  victims,  we  read  the  following 
curious  and  somewhat  disreputable  anecdote 

“On  April  1,  1543,  he  was  committed  by  the  Privy  Council  to  the  Fleet,  being  ac- 
cused of  eating  flesh  in  Lent,  and  breaking  the  windows  of  the  citizens  of  London  with 
stones  from  a cross-bow.  With  respect  to  the  first  charge  he  alleged  a licence.  As  to 
the  second,  his  answer  was  singularly  ridiculous.  Seeing  the  citizens  corrupted  in  man- 
ners, he  wished,  he  said,  to  break  in  upon  their  guilty  secrecy  by  a sudden  chastisement 
which  should  remind  them  of  divine  retribution.”— (p.  90.) 

A rather  singular  proceeding  on  the  part  of  a High  Steward  of  the 
[ University  of  Cambridge,  an  oflB.ce  which  he  was  holding  jointly  with  his 
I father  at  the  time.  There  is  no  proof,  it  seems,  that  he  was  educated  at 
I either  of  the  Universities. 

j John  Crayford,  originally  Fellow  and  Bursar  of  Queens’  College,  Cam- 
bridge, afterwards  Canon  of  Cardinal  College,  Oxford,  and  then  Master  of 
I Clare  Hall,  Cambridge,  appears  to  have  been  a doughty  character,  and  to 
1 have  carried  things  with  a high  hand  withal.  While  in  office  as  Vice- 
1 Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Cambridge  (1534-6),  he  is  said  to  have  cut 
off  the  hand  of  one  Pindar,  and  to  have  cast  a man  out  of  the  Regent-house, 
“ catching  him  up  on  his  shoulders  by  main  force.”  So  apposite  was  such  a 
character  as  this  to  the  times,  that  he  would  seem  to  have  been  exactly  the 
man  marked  out  for  preferment : for,  after  acting  as  proctor  at  Cambridge, 

I we  find  him  obtaining  the  living  of  Stanford  Rivers  in  Essex,  a canonry  of 
i St.  Asaph,  a prebend  of  St.  Paul’s,  a canonry  of  Winchester,  the  rectory  of 
j Terrington  in  Norfolk,  a canonry  of  Durham,  the  chancellorship  of  the 
' Church  of  Sarum,  with  a prebend  in  the  same,  the  archdeaconry  of  Berks, 
and  another  prebend  in  the  Church  of  Sarum.  How  much  further  this 
, dance  of  pluralities  might  have  gone,  had  it  not  been  arrested  by  a dance 
I with  a less  welcome  partner,  of  course  there  is  no  saying ; it  surely  would 
have  resulted  in  a bishopric  at  least.  Crayford  finished  his  diversified  but 
i fortunate  career  as  Master  of  University  College,  Oxford,  of  which  house 
he  had  been  elected  a Fellow  eight  years  before,  (p.  92.) 

George  Blagge  is  remarkable  as  being  perhaps  the  only  man  ® in  Henry’s 
reign  whose  life  was  saved  by  the  active  interposition  of  the  sovereign. 


We  bear  in  mind  here  Catherine  Parr’s  escape  from  Gardiner’s  clutches. 
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The  story  of  Henry’s  “ Pig/’  though  new  perhaps  to  few  of  our  readers,  is 
too  curious  to  be  passed  without  a notice : — 

“ Blagge  was  a sacramentarian,  and  spoke  disrespectfully  of  the  mass ; and  when 
Wriothesley  and  Gardiner,  in  1546,  commenced  their  persecution  on  the  Act  of  the  Six 
Articles,  he  was  imprisoned  in  Newgate,  tried  for  heresy,  and  condemned  to  be  burnt. 
The  king,  who  was  very  fond  of  him,  and  for  some  unknown  reason  used  to  caU  him  his 
Pig,  indignantly  interfered  and  granted  a pardon.  On  his  release,  Blagge  flew  to  thank 
his  master,  who  on  seeing  him  cried  out,  ‘ Ah,  my  Pig,  are  you  here  safe  again  T ‘ Yea,’ 
said  he,  ‘but  if  your  Majesty  had  not  been  better  to  me  than  your  bishops  were,  your 
pig  would  have  been  roasted  ere  this  time.’  He  was  then  or  afterwards  knighted.  . . . 
He  died  at  Stanmore,  Middlesex,  June  17,  1551.  A short  vituperative  poem  on  the 
death  of  his  old  enemy  Wriothesley  is  the  only  known  production  of  his  pen.” — (p.  104.) 

Our  next  extract  deserves  remark,  if  only  for  the  purpose  of  shewing 
the  doubtfulness  of  Fuller’s  well-known  story  about  the  versatile  “ Vicar 
of  Bray:”— 

“ Simon  Symonds,  elected  from  Eton  to  King’s  College  1505,  and  B.A.  1508-9,  was 
instituted  to  the  vicarage  of  Elmden,  Essex,  May  28,  1518,  and  to  the  vicarage  of 
Bray,  Berkshire,  March  14, 1522-3.  He  was  installed  Canon  of  Windsor  Aug.  19,  1535, 
and  had  a prebend  in  the  church  of  Sarura.  He  died  about  December,  1551  '[tem'p. 
Edward  VI.],  and  is  here  noticed  merely  to  shew  that  the  real  facts  are  inconsistent 
with  the  oft-repeated  statement  of  Fuller,  that  there  was  a Vicar  of  Bray  who  held  that 
beneflce  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VI II.,  Edward  VI.,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth,  and  who  was 
first  a Papist,  then  a Protestant,  then  a Papist,  then  a Protestant  again.” — (p.  107.) 

The  Life  of  Rowland  Taylor,  a native  of  Rothbury,  in  Northumberland, 
educated  at  Cambridge,  and  burnt  for  his  Protestant  opinions  upon  Aldham 
Common,  near  Hadleigh,  in  Suffolk,  and  equally  remarkable  for  his  learning, 
his  benevolence,  his  courage,  and  his  natural  vein  of  facetiousness,  intro- 
duces to  our  notice  the  following  curious  inscription,  in  commemoration  of 
him,  upon  a brass  plate  in  Hadleigh  Church: — 

“ Gloria  in  altissimis  Deo. 

“ Of  Rowland  Taillor’s  fame  I shewe 
An  excellent  devyne 
And  Doctor  of  the  Civill  lawe 
A preacher  rare  and  fyne. 

“ Kinge  Henry  and  Kinge  Edward’s  dayes 
Preacher  and  Parson  here 
That  gave  to  God  contynuall  prayse 
And  kept  his  flocke  in  feare. 

“ And  for  the  truth  condemned  to  die 
He  was  in  fierj'e  flame 
Wliere  he  received  pacyentlie 
The  torment  of  the  same. 

“ And  strongely  suffred  to  thende 
Whiche  made  the  standers  by 
Reioice  in  God  to  see  their  fremle 
And  pastor  so  to  Dye. 

“ Oh  Taillor  were  this  myghtie  fame 
Uprightly  here  inrolde 
Thie  deedes  deserve  that  this  good  name 
Were  siphered  here  in  gold. 

“ Ohiit  Anno  dni.  1555.” — (p.  124  ) 

The  Life  of  Richard  Pallady,  or  rather  an  extract  from  it,  presents  a 
somewhat  singular  coincidence  : — 

4 
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“ Eichard  Palfedy,  elected  from  Eton  to  King’s  College  1533,  does  not  appear  to 
have  taken  a degree.  He  became  overseer  or  clerk  of  the  works  to  the  Duke  of  Somer- 
set for  the  palace  erected  by  him  in  the  Strand Somerset-house  seems  to  have  been 

the  first  large  building  in  England  in  which  the  Italian  style  of  architecture  was  ex- 
tensively employed.  Horace  Walpole,  admitting  that  he  knew  nothing  on  the  subject, 
boldly  conjectured  that  it  was  designed  by  John  of  Padua  : it  is,  however,  much  more 
probable  that  Kichard  Pallady  is  entitled  to  the  credit  of  being  the  architect,  as  in 
those  days  ‘ overseer’  and  ‘ clerk  of  the  works’  were  the  terms  generally  employed  to 
designate  an  architect.  The  similarity  of  this  person’s  surname  to  that  of  a great 
Italian  architect  [Palladio],  his  contemporary,  is  curious.” — (p.  125.) 

Robert  Ferrar,  a native  of  Midgley  in  Halifax,  in  Yorkshire,  and  Bishop 
of  St.  David’s,  was  burnt  at  Caermarthen,  March  30,  1555,  through  the 
instrumentality  of  Gardiner  and  his  blood-thirsty  brother  commissioners  for 
ecclesiastical  affairs.  This  Bishop  Ferrar  is  said,  to  his  great  disgrace,  to 
have  burnt  all  the  records  relating  to  the  see  of  St.  David’s. 

Hugh  Latimer  is  viewed  in  the  present  work  in,  apparently,  an  impartial, 
and  certainly  by  no  means  amiable,  light.  His  manners  were  coarse  and 
1 rugged,  to  brutality  even : in  early  life  he  was  evidently  a bigoted 
Romanist,  and  even  after  he  himself  had  adopted  Lutheran  opinions,  we 
find  him  engaged  in  persecuting  others  who  asserted  the  same  right  to 
liberty  of  conscience  that  he  had  claimed  for  himself : the  cases  of  James 
Bainham  and  John  Lambert,  the  martyrs,  are  mentioned,  as  also  that  of 
j Friar  Forest,  who  was  executed  for  denying  the  royal  supremacy;  on 
j which  last  occasion  Latimer  preached  a sermon,  there  being  still  extant  a 
i letter  from  him  to  Cromwell,  “ in  which  he  refers  to  the  odious  task  im- 
posed upon  him  in  terms  of  unpardonable  flippancy.”  He  took  part  also 
in  the  scandalous  proceedings  against  Joan  Bocher,  wFo  was  burnt  for 
I holding  that  our  Saviour  was  not  incarnate  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  The 
following  is  a description  of  the  appearance  of  this  eccentric  personage 
i upon  the  occasion  of  his  trial  for  heresy  at  Oxford  : — 

j Then  Master  Latimer  bowed  his  knee  down  to  the  ground,  holding  his  hat  in  his 
hand,  having  a kerchief  on  his  head,  and  upon  it  a night-cap  or  two,  and  a great  cap 
(such  as  townsmen  use,  with  two  broad  flaps  to  button  under  the  chin) ; wearing  an 
j old  threadbare  Bristowe  frieze-gown  girded  to  his  body  with  a penny  leather  girdle, 

I at  the  which  hanged  by  a long  string  of  leather  his  Testament,  and  his  spectacles 
without  case  depending  about  his  neck  upon  his  breast.” — (p.  133.) 

From  this  work  we  learn,  too,  that  Latimer  was  a Fellow  of  Clare  Hall, 

I Cambridge,  while  yet  an  undergraduate  ; and  that  it  is  extremely  doubtful 
if,  as  has  been  very  generally  asserted,  he  was  ever  a member  of  Christ’s 

II  College  in  that  University.  The  martyr,  Thomas  Bilney,  of  Trinity  Hall, 
ij  was  in  the  habit  of  walking  with  Latimer  in  the  fields  near  Cambridge,  in 

conference  with  him  upon  religious  subjects  ; and  the  particular  spot  which 
I they  frequented  on  these  occasions  was  long  afterwards  knowm  as  the 
1 ‘ Heretics’  Hill.’ 

i Nicholas  Ridley,  also  a member  of  the  same  University,  for  his  superior 
virtues  and  his  extreme  moderation,  enlists  our  sympathies,  we  are  con- 
strained to  say  it,  far  more  than  Hugh  Latimer,  or  than  Cranmer  even. 
We  extract  the  following  particulars  respecting  him  : — 

“Bishop  Eidley’s  abilities  and  acquirements  were  extraordinary.  He  had  great 
sagacity,  discretion,  and  moderation,  and  perhaps  there  were  few  churchmen  in  that 
age  less  obnoxious  to  the  charge  of  intolerance.  He  was  very  studious,  and  in  his 
manners  was  most  placid  and  saintly,  yet  without  any  hypocrisy  or  monastic  severity  ; 
for  he  would  often  exercise  himself  with  the  bow  and  at  hand-ball,  and  occasionally 

indulged  in  the  game  of  chess A walk  in  the  garden  of  Pembroke  Hall  is  still 

distinguished  by  the  name  of  ‘ Eidley’s  Walk.’  In  his  last  farewell  letter  to  all  his 
' Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  CCVI. 
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true  and  faithful  friends  of  God,  a little  before  be  suffered,  be  refers  to  ‘ Pembroke 
Hall,  of  late  mine  own  college  and  my  charge,’  calls  it  ‘ a right  worshipful  college,’ 
and  adds,  ‘ In  thy  orchard  (the  walls,  butts,  and  trees,  if  they  could  speak,  would  bear 
me  witness)  I learned  without  book  almost  all  Paul’s  Epistles,  yea  and,  I ween,  all  the 
canonical  Epistles,  save  only  the  Apocalypse.’  ” — (pp.  137-8.) 

The  Editors,  we  would  here  observe,  are  in  error  in  asserting  (p.  136) 
that  Bethlehem  Hospital  was  founded  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  It  is  de- 
scribed as  a Hospital  so  early  as  1330,  is  mentioned  as  a Hospital  for 
lunatics  in  1402,  and,  after  a long  contention  between  the  crown  and  the 
civic  authorities  as  to  the  right  of  presentation  to  the  mastership  thereof, 
Henry  VHI.  finally  yielded  his  alleged  rights  to  the  Citv  of  London  in 
1546. 

Cranmer,  while  a Fellow  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  was  under  the 
necessity  of  vacating  his  fellowship  by  a marriage  contracted  under  rather 
homely  circumstances,  as  it  would  seem  : — 

“ His  wife  was  named  Joan, — and  many  years  afterwards  we  find  her  derisively 
termed  ‘ Black  Joan  of  the  Dolphin.’  She  is  said  to  have  been  the  daughter  of  a 
gentleman,  and  niece  of  the  landlady  of  the  Dolphin,  a tavern  of  good  repute  which 
stood  at  the  Bridge-street  end  of  what  is  now  called  ‘ All  Saints’  Passage,’  in  Cam- 
bridge. After  his  marriage  he  lived  with  his  wife  at  the  Dolphin,  and  became  a com- 
mon reader  in  Buckingham  College.  His  wife  died  in  childbed  within  a year  of  his 
marriage,  and  he  was  immediately  afterwards  re-elected  a Eellow  of  Jesus  Colleo-e.” — 
(p.  145.) 

The  College  authorities  would  hardly  be  so  complaisant  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  even  though  a second  Cranmer  ap- 
peared among  them. 

With  the  singular  Life  of  “ Friar  Peyto,”  we  bring  our  extracts  to  a 
close.  It  is  lengthy,  but  it  is,  not  improbably,  one  of  the  most  curious 
passages  in  the  book; — 

‘^William  Peyto,  younger  son  of  Edward  Peyto,  Esq.,  of  Chesterton,  Warwickshire, 
was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  there  took  the  degree  of  B.A.,  wherein  he  was  incorporated 
in  this  University  1502-3,  commencing  M.A.  here  1505.  By  his  grace  for  this  degree 
it  appears  that  he  had  studied  one  year  in  the  country  for  fear  of  the  plague  in  Cam- 
bridge. He  was  elected  Fellow  of  Queen’s  [qy.  Queens’]  College,  1506,  had  the  college 
title  for  orders  March,  1507-8,  and  was  incorporated  M.A.  at  Oxford  June  14,  1510. 
He  became  a Franciscan  Eriar  of  the  Observance  at  Greenwich,  and  appears  to  have 
been  chaplain  to  John  Bourchier,  Lord  Berners,  lieutenant  of  Calais,  well  known  by  his 
translation  of  Froissart.  It  is  also  said  that  he  was  chaplain  to  Catharine  of  Arragon, 
but  this  may  be  doubted.  Preaching  before  the  king  at  Greenwich  on  Sunday,  May 
1,  1533,  he  took  occasion  boldly  to  censure  the  king’s  recent  marriage  with  Anne 
Boleyn.  He  told  the  monarch  that  many  lying  prophets  had  deceived  him,  but  he,  as 
a true  Micaiah,  warned  him  that  the  dogs  should  lick  his  blood  as  they  had  done  Ahab’s. 
He  concluded  by  observing  that  it  was  the  great  misery  of  princes  to  be  daily  abused 
by  flatterers.  On  the  following  Sunday,  Hugh  Curwen,  afterwards  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  preaching  at  the  same  place,  justified  tlie  king’s  proceedings,  and  denounced 
Peyto  as  a rebel,  a slanderer,  a dog,  and  a traitor.  Peyto  was  at  Canterbury  at  that 
time,  but  Elstow,  another  Observant  Friar,  interrupted  the  preacher,  saying  he  was 
one  of  the  lying  prophets  that  sought  hy  adultery  to  establish  the  succession  to  the 
crown,  and  that  he  would  justify  all  that  Peyto  had  said  The  king  commanded  him 
to  hold  his  peace,  and  he  and  Peyto  appeared  the  next  day  before  the  Privy  Council. 
They  were  rebuked,  and  the  Earl  of  Essex  said  that  they  deserved  to  be  put  in  a sack 
and  cast  into  the  Thames.  Elstow  smiling  said,  ‘Threaten  these  things  to  rich  and 
dainty  folk  which  are  clothed  in  purple,  fare  deliciously,  and  have  their  chiefest  hope  in 
this  world;  for  we  esteem  them  not,  but  are  joyful  that  for  the  discharge  of  our  duties 
we  are  driven  hence,  and  with  thanks  to  God  we  know  the  way  to  heaven  to  be  as 
ready  by  water  as  by  land,  and  therefore  we  care  not  which  way  we  go.’  Soon  after- 
wards we  find  Peyto  at  Antwerp,  with  another  Friar,  named  ‘ Elegg,’  and  in  1536  he 
was  living  with  the  Observant  Friars  at  Venice.  Under  a special  commission  dated 
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Nov.  30,  1538,  lie  was  indicted  in  Sussex  by  the  description  of  William  Petowe,  late  of 
East  Greenwich,  in  the  county  of  Kent,  brother  of  the  Order  of  St.  Francis,  for  that  he, 
knowing  the  pope  to  be  the  king’s  enemy,  did  July  20,  1536,  personally  repair  to  the 
pope  and  pass  beyond  the  seas,  and  there  adhere  to  and  become  his  liegeman,  and 
falsely  and  unnaturally  renounce  the  king  his  natural  liege  lord.  He  was  thereupon 
attainted  of  treason  by  Act  of  Parliament.  He  appears  to  have  remained  abroad  till 
1554,  when  his  attainder  was  reversed.  Queen  Mary  made  him  her  confessor,  and  it 
is  said  that  he  ordinarily  resided  with  Cardinal  Pole  at  Lambeth.  He  was  created  a 
cardinal  in  a secret  Consistory  June  14,  1557,  and  made  legate  a latere  in  the  room  of 
Cardinal  Pole.  The  queen,  however,  would  not  permit  the  bull  for  his  appointment  to 
enter  England.  The  nuncio  was  stayed  at  Calais,  his  despatches  were  clandestinely 
forwarded  to  the  queen,  and  the  letters  for  Pole’s  revocation  were  secreted  or  destroyed. 
Peyto  was  designed  by  the  pope  to  be  bishop  of  Salisbury  on  the  death  of  John  Capon, 
but  the  queen,  writing  to  his  holiness,  Oct.  31,  1538,  states  that  she  had  offered  that 
bishopric  to  Peyto,  but  that  he  excused  his  acceptance  of  the  dignity  by  reason  of  his 
age  and  the  other  causes  alleged.  It  is  observable  that  in  this  letter  he  is  not  styled 
Cardinal.  It  is  generally  said  that  he  died  in  France  in  1558.  That  date  cannot  be 
correct,  and  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  his  death  really  occurred  in  England 
shortly  before  the  accession  of  Elizabeth.  He  is  described  as  a very  godly  and  devout 
person,  yet  simple  and  unknowing  of  matters  of  state  or  of  the  world,  and  totally  unfit 
to  be  a cardinal.  Whilst  at  Antwerp,  he  set  forth  in  print  a book  against  the  second 
marriage  of  Henry  VIII.,  but  not  a copy  is  in  existence,  nor  is  even  the  title  known. 
Godwin,  Hugdale,  Wood,  and  other  writers  who  follow  them,  erroneously  state  his 
Christian  name  to  have  been  Peter — (pp.  182,  183.) 

We  remark,  in  conclusion,  that  Cambridge  contributed  a very  goodly 
proportion  of  that  noble  army  of  Protestant  martyrs  who  suffered  for  their 
faith  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Mary.  In  addition  to  Cranmer, 
Ridley,  Latimer,  and  Taylor  already  mentioned,  we  have  noted  the  follow- 
ing names  in  the  earlier  pages  of  the  present  volume : — Thomas  Bilney, 
Richard  Bayfield,  Thomas  Dusgate,  John  Frith,  William  Tyndal  (origi- 
nally of  Oxford),  John  Lambert,  Robert  Barnes,  Thomas  Gerard,  William 
Jerome,  George  Wishart  (suffered  in  Scotland),  John  Rogers,  Laurence 
Saunders,  John  Hullier,  George  Marsh,  John  Cardmaker,  John  Bradford, 
Robert  Glover,  and  Richard  Yeoman. 

A few  Cambridge  men  also  of  this  period,  as  rigid  Romanists,  denied  the 
king’s  supremacy,  and  suffered  for  their  alleged  treason  at  Tyburn  ; Richard 
Reynolds,  John  Houghton,  and  William  Exmeuse,  are  named  as  having  so 
suffered.  Richard  Master,  of  King’s  College,  suffered  also  at  Tyburn 
April  21,  1534,  for  being  implicated  in  the  matter  of  Elizabeth  Barton, 
the  “holy  Maid  of  Kent.” 


d In  their  “ Additions  and  Corrections”  at  the  close  of  the  volume,  the  Editors  inform 
us  that  there  appears  reason  for  believing  that  with  Peyto  originated  the  scandalous 
and  improbable  tale,”  that  Henry  VIII.  had  lived  in  criminal  intercourse  with  Mary, 
the  sister  of  Anne  Boleyn. 
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SrEYEY  OF  THE  EOHAY  Y"ALLa. 

The  great  monument  of  ancient  northern  Britain,  called excellence 
“ the  Eoman  wall,”  may  be  regarded  and  studied  from  two  points  of  view. 
As  a master-piece  of  engineering  skill,  it  is  without  a parallel ; as  a mine 
of  historical  information  in  its  inscribed  stones,  no  other  part  of  ancient 
Britain  has  furnished  stores  so  valuable  and  so  copious.  Stretching  from 
the  Tyne  to  the  Solway,  a line  of  solid  masonry  some  twenty  feet  in  height 
and  ten  in  width,  this  gigantic  rampart  pursued  its  unchecked  course  over 
crags  and  mountains,  through  marsh  and  moor,  conquering  ditficulties 
which  would  have  appalled  the  boldest  of  modern  engineers,  and  the  most 
daring  speculators  of  modern  capitalists.  Generations  of  road  contractors 
and  selfish  landlords,  more  deadly  destructive  than  the  fierce  Caledonians, 
have  quarried  this  great  barrier,  which  no  Government  defended  or  recog- 
nised, for  the  worth  of  its  stones  ; but  although  roads,  houses,  villages, 
churches,  and  towns,  have  been  constructed  from  its  ruins  during  the  lapse 
of  many  centuries,  enough  yet  is  left  to  give  a good  notion  of  the  vast 
enterprise  and  of  the  colossal  grandeur  of  the  work.  Yet  no  brief  visit 
will  convey  impressions  of  what  is  not  now  visible  to  the  unassisted  eye. 
The  course  of  the  wall  maybe  discerned  by  the  chain  of  masses  of  masonry 
which  runs  above  the  ridges  of  hills  ; but  he  who  would  understand  the  full 
scheme  of  the  ancient  fortification,  must  come  prepared  by  previous  study, 
and  must  he  resolved  still  to  study  as  he  travels  from  sea  to  sea,  over  up- 
wards of  seventy  miles  of  a district  often  picturesque  and  beautiful,  but  as 
often  cheerless  and  inhospitable.  He  must  be  as  enthusiastic  of  mind  as 
stout  of  limb ; for  the  Roman  wall  is  one  of  the  few  luxuries  wFich  wealth 
and  its  appliances  cannot  attain  ; it  is  not  to  be  won  by  the  rich  equipages  of 
millionaires ; it  denies  its  treasures  even  to  the  riders  of  gigs  and  horses; 
there  is  no  royal,  or  noble,  or  common  road  to  it.  This  great  achievement 
of  a Roman  army  of  masons  can  only  be  fully  examined  and  clearly  under- 
stood by  pedestrians 

For  the  wall  itself  does  not  constitute  the  whole  of  the  fortification.  To 
the  south  runs  a great  earthwork,  called  the  vallum,  with  a military  road ; 
and  the  wall  is  flanked  by  series  of  great  and  subordinate  stations  with  in- 
tervals of  watch-towers.  It  is  from  these  stations  that  has  chiefly  been 
collected  the  long  catalogue  of  inscriptions  which  occupies  so  large  a por- 
tion of  Horsley's  Britannia  Bomana  and  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Hodg- 
son’s “ History  of  Northumberland  inscriptions  also  which  so  well  illus- 
trate Dr.  Bruce’s  more  recent  and  popular  description  of  the  wall.  These 
inscriptions  constitute  wdiat  may  be  considered  the  chief  literary  feature 
of  the  wall,  a feature  totally  distinct  from  its  architectural  character,  and. 


* “The  Roman  Wall;  and  Illustrations  of  the  Principal  Vestiges  of  Roman  Occu- 
pation in  the  North  of  England.  From  Original  Surveys  made  by  direction  of  His 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Northumberland.  By  Henry  Maclaughhm.  Printed  for  Private 
Distribution . 1857.” 

“The  SN  atling  Street;  with  enlarged  Plans  of  the  Stations  and  Camps  adjacent  to 
the  line.  Ry  Henry  Maclaughlan.  1852.” 

“ Memoir  written  during  a Survey  of  the  Roman  AVall,  in  the  years  1852 — 1854. 
Ry  Henry  Maclaughlan.  Printed  for  Private  Circulation.  1858.” 

*■  See  Gent.  Mao.  for  1851,  p.  383. 
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in  our  opinion,  even  more  important ; for  it  is  by  these  lettered  stones  we 
obtain  an  insight  into  the  history,  not  only  of  the  wall,  but  of  the  population, 
which,  over  a long  period,  lived  along  its  line  and  garrisoned  its  stations  ; 
and  they  help  to  settle  the  disputed  positions  of  many  of  the  fortresses,  the 
names  of  which  have  descended  from  ancient  sources.  The  excavations 
recently  carried  on  at  High  Rochester,  one  of  the  stations  to  the  north  of 
the  wall,  divulged  quite  enough  to  shew  how  much  of  interest  still  lies 
buried  beneath  the  soil  of  these  deserted  strongholds  of  the  Roman  cohorts. 
The  sculptures  and  inscriptions  found  at  Housesteads  are  a further  proof  of 
the  value  of  well-directed  excavations. 

Mr.  Maclaughlan’s  engagement  was  with  the  wall  only,  so  far  as  tracing 
and  measuring  its  course  and  its  stations,  as  well  as  the  vallum  and  other 
earthworks  which  accompany  it.  To  his  task  he  brought  experience,  good- 
will, and  the  best  mechanical  means  of  modern  science,  and  perfect  success 
is  the  result.  The  Survey  is  engraved  in  the  most  elaborate  and  artistic 
style,  regardless  of  expense,  and  produced  altogether  in  a manner  worthy 
the  munificent  patronage  bestowed  upon  the  undertaking.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  his  Grace,  in  the  most  liberal  and  kindest  spirit,  proposed 
to  the  President  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  to  organise  a committee  for 
researches  along  the  line  of  the  wall,  he  (the  Duke  of  Northumberland) 
paying  the  expenses.  The  rejection  of  such  an  offer  did  not  discourage  the 
noble  projector  ; he  acted  for  himself ; and  this  Survey  is  one  of  the  re- 
sults of  an  enlightened  and  generous  devotion  to  our  national  antiquities, 
which  will  be  appreciated  by  all  who  admire  public  spirit,  and  by  all  who 
really  regard  the  ancient  monuments  of  our  native  country. 

Although  Mr.  Maclaughlan’s  mission  had  not  for  its  object  the  examina- 
tion and  discussion  of  the  historical  questions  connected  with  the  wall,  it 
could  but  be  expected  he  would  necessarily  come  to  some  conclusion  as 
regards  the  builder  of  the  great  structure  ; and  would  probably  be  able 
to  pronounce,  from  that  close  study  which  his  operations  would  require, 
whether  the  wall  and  the  vallum  were  of  contemporaneous  origin.  Horsley 
considered  that  the  latter  was  constructed  by  Hadrian  ; and  that  Severus 
raised  the  wall.  The  Rev.  John  Hodgson,  who  was  by  no  means  inferior 
to  his  illustrious  predecessor  as  a sound  antiquary  and  a careful  observer, 
viewed  the  whole  of  the  works  as  one  great  scheme,  planned  and  executed 
under  the  direction  of  Hadrian.  Dr.  Bruce  followed  Hodgson  ; and  after 
weighing  and  testing  the  arguments  of  both,  and  gaining  fresh  information 
by  a careful  study  of  the  works  in  conjunction  with  inscriptions,  'decided  for 
Hadrian.  We  give  Mr.  Maclaughlan’s  opinion  as  the  latest  in  this  inter- 
esting controversy ; 

“ It  will  be  seen  that  we  have  hitherto  abstained  from  offering  any  opinion  as  to  the 
periods  when,  and  the  persons  by  whom,  these  works  were  constructed;  but  rather  have 
pointed  out  places  where  others  might  find  suggestive  evidence  to  aid  their  considera- 
tion of  the  subject.  It  is  impossible,  however,  not  to  form  some  notion  how  they  were 
carried  out : we  may  here  observe  that  our  conclusions  will,  in  a great  measure,  coincide 
with  those  of  Horsley. 

“ It  seems  probable  that  the  stations  were  made  by  Agricola,  and  walled  at  some  sub- 
sequent period. 

“ That  the  north  rampart  of  the  vallum  was  made  at  the  same  time  as  the  stations 
as  a line  of  road  {via  militaris)  between  them,  forming  in  itself  a way  and  a line  of  de- 
fence raised  above  the  level  of  the  country  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Watling-street 
was,  as  may  still  be  seen  a little  north  of  the  Tyne,  at  Corbridge,  and  on  the  noi-th  side 
of  Brandon-hill,  between  Binchester  and  Lancbester,  the  angles  being  rounded  off 
similar  to  those  in  the  Watling-street.  It  is  also  conceived  that  the  general  line  of  the 
north  rampart,  the  boldness  with  which  its  curves  are  made,  and  the  shelter  which  it 
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seeks,  generally  speaking,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  high  ground,  sufficiently  command- 
ing to  see  the  country  from  a near  view,  and  at  the  same  time  afford  protection  from 
the  north  winds,  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  a line  of  road  laid  out  with  great 
skill  for  the  purpose  of  connecting  the  military  stations  with  each  other.  When 
the  vallum  was  made,  it  was  advisable  to  place  it  on  the  south  of  the  military  way,  and 
it  is  presumed  that  the  two  south  ramparts  were  formed  out  of  the  earth  taken  from 
the  ditch,  the  one  nearer  the  ditch  being  possibly  strengthened  with  palisades. 

“ It  is  probable  that  the  vallum  was  made  by  Hadrian,  at  all  events  before  the  wall. 

“ The  wall  and  castles  may  have  been  made  or  designed  at  the  same  time,  after  the 
walling  of  the  stations ; commenced,  perhaps,  by  Severus,  and  finished  or  repaired  by 
his  successors.” 

Mr.  Maclaughlan  does  not  agree  with  Hodgson  that  the  wall  and  the 
vallum  approximate  as  they  approach  a river ; and  he  remarks  that  the 
wall  sometimes  runs  near  to  the  vallum  and  shoots  off,  for  no  other  reason 
than  to  avoid  running  into  the  latter,  which  may  be  supposed  to  be  the 
earlier  work.  That  the  north  rampart  of  the  vallum  was  originally  a way, 
he  considers  is  shewn  by  the  vallum  turning  suddenly  to  the  south,  to 
avoid  Down  Hills ; secondly,  by  a curve  to  the  south  near  Yindolana,  and, 
thirdly,  by  a diversion  at  Magna,  to  avoid  a bog. 

It  was  Horsley’s  opinion  that  the  forts  erected  by  Agricola  in  his  second 
campaign  were  chiefly  in  the  district  which  now  includes  the  counties  of 
Cumberland  and  Northumberland,  “ and  particularly  the  series  of  forts 
across  the  island  (or  most  of  them),  which  were  afterwards  called  stationes 
^er  lineam  This,  however,  seems  hardly  probable,  when  we  con- 

sider the  great  extent  of  the  movements  of  this  general,  and  his  important 
campaigns  in  Caledonia.  Tacitus,  who  narrates  at  considerable  length  his 
successes  in  subduing  the  western  and  northern  Britons,  certainly  speaks 
frequently  of  his  securing  his  conquests  by  means  of  forts  {castra)  ; but  he 
also  tells  us,  that  at  the  close  of  every  campaign,  when  the  season  became 
unfavourable  for  keeping  the  field,  he  withdrew  his  army  into  winter  quar- 
ters, which  were  doubtless  walled  cities  and  towns,  such  as  lay  upon  the 
great  roads  to  the  north  ; and  it  is  not  apparent  what  would  have  been  his 
object  in  erecting  a chain  of  earthwork  forts  of  eighty  miles,  when  he  had 
effectually  subdued  that  district,  and  the  country  so  far  to  the  north  of  it. 
Not  only,  we  believe,  has  no  inscription  been  found  alluding  to  Agricola  and 
his  army  in  any  part  of  this  district  (the  wall),  but  the  same  absence  of  any 
such  memorials  occurs  in  the  castra  in  Scotland.  Thirty  years  after  Agricola, 
the  Emperor  Hadrian  himself  came  into  Britain,  and  fixed  the  limits  of  the 
province  along  the  line  which  Mr.  Maclaughlan  has  lately  surveyed.  The 
bounds  were  again  extended,  about  twenty  years  after,  by  Antoninus  Pius, 
who  built  the  wall  of  earth  known  by  his  name.  Which  wall  the  Britons 
passed  in  the  time  of  Com  modus  is  uncertain,  although  it  has  been  generally 
surmised  it  was  that  of  Hadrian.  Twenty-three  years  subsequent,  Severus 
appears  upon  the  stage  of  Britain,  and  is  stated  to  have  built  another  wall. 
The  late  Mr.  Hodgson  and  Dr.  Bruce  have  very  carefully  weighed  the  his- 
torical testimony  on  these  events,  together  with  monumental  evidence,  and 
they  concur  in  assigning  the  origin  of  the  wall  and  vallum,  as  before  stated, 
to  Hadrian,  considering,  chiefly  from  inscriptions  and  local  circumstances, 
that  Severus  only  made  extensive  reparations  of  the  wall  and  the  stations. 
Mr.  Maclaughlan,  while  he  does  not  enter  into  the  whole  of  the  discussion, 
assigns  reasons  for  differing  with  these  authorities.  These  reasons  arise 
from  the  observations  he  has  made,  which  we  have  only  briefly  quoted. 
We  cannot  well  test  without  a personal  examination  the  full  validity  of  his 
arguments,  but  we  can  say  they  merit  consideration. 

At  the  same  time,  we  think  that  those  who  incline  to  the  theory  of 
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Horsley  have  scarcely  given  due  weight  to  the  particular  lapidary  monu- 
ments alluded  to.  They  are  slabs  of  stone  inscribed  to  the  Emperor  Hadrian 
by  the  second,  the  sixth,  and  the  twentieth  legions.  These  slabs  have  been 
found  in  the  stations  and  mile-castles,  and  were,  without  much  doubt,  placed 
either  above  the  main  entrances,  or  in  the  walls  of  these  forts.  Now,  several 
of  these  stations  are  actually  attached  to  the  great  wall  which  thus  forms  their 
northern  sides.  The  conclusion  which  seems  naturally  to  arise  from  these 
facts  is,  that  the  great  wall  and  the  stations,  or  most  of  them,  are  contem- 
poraneous, and  built  under  the  direction  of  Hadrian.  The  presence  of 
Severus  is  equally  attested  by  inscriptions,  but  several  of  them  record  re- 
storations of  buildings  which,  from  age,  had  become  dilapidated.  It  must 
therefore  be  inferred  that  these  buildings,  and  the  walled  stations  in  which 
they  stood,  must  necessarily  have  been  constructed  a considerable  time  pre- 
viously ; and  we  think  they  can  but  point  to  the  reign  of  Hadrian. 

The  survey  of  the  Watling-street  is  illustrated  by  a map  constructed  on 
the  published  triangulation  of  the  Ordnance  Survey,  and  laid  down  to  a 
scale  of  two  inches  to  a mile.  This  Survey  extends  from  the  Tees  to  the 
Scotch  border,  and  includes  seven  great  walled  Eoman  stations,  from  Pierse 
Bridge  in  Yorkshire,  to  High  Rochester,  as  well  as  the  earthworks  at  Chew 
Green,  about  six  miles  to  the  north  of  Rochester,  which  are  probably  only 
the  remains  of  an  early  temporary  encampment.  The  elaborate  and  careful 
manner  in  which  this  map  is  executed,  and  the  copious  topographical  infor- 
mation given  by  Mr.  Maclaughlan  on  the  ancient  remains  of  a district  less 
known  even  than  that  of  the  wall,  form  an  adjunct  scarcely  less  valuable 
than  that  of  the  wall  itself.  Both  constitute  excellent  works  of  reference, 
and  can  but  contribute  materially  to  aid  those  researches  which  \ve  hope 
will  be  energetically  followed  up  by  the  Newcastle  Society  of  Antiquaries 
from  the  example  set  them  by  their  noble  and  liberal  patron. 


A RAMBLE  TO  THE  PONT  DU  GARD. 

The  visitor  to  the  south  of  France,  the  Roman  province  'par  excellence 
of  Gaul,  however  little  of  an  antiquary,  can  scarcely  be  otherwise  than 
strongly  impressed  by  the  marks  everywhere  visible  of  the  dominion  of 
Rome.  To  the  antiquary  it  is  more  impressive,  in  fact,  so  much  so  as  to 
fill  his  imagination  with  the  past  and  almost  to  ignore  the  present.  The 
civilization,  now  existing  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhone,  seems  as  if  but  the 
remains  left  from  the  wreck  of  Roman  greatness.  Everywhere  we  are 
met  by  reliques ; not  only  in  amphitheatres  of  such  colossal  size  as  to  be 
more  like  fortresses,  in  remains  of  temples  and  triumphal  arches, — these 
the  most  indifferent  observer  must  see  ; but  wherever  unusual  solidity  in 
masonry  is  visible,  or  any  work  of  great  public  utility,  not  belonging  to 
the  present  age,  ten  to  one  it  is  altogether  Roman,  or  it  betrays  a Roman 
origin.  For  instance,  there  is  a bridge,  apparently  of  no  great  antiquity; 
inspect  it  closer;  a pier  rests  upon  a shallow,  which  discovers  the  founda- 
tions,— they  are  Roman.  There  is  a sewer  or  conduit,  pouring  its  water  into 
the  river  through  a wall  newly  faced  ; inspect  it  nearer,  and  the  unmistake- 
able  impress  of  Roman  work  appears.  Enter  a church,  it  is  perhaps  Ro- 
manesque of  the  twelfth  century,  or  it  may  be  a little  earlier,  and  you  find 
not  only  details  so  closely  copied  from  classic  models  as  almost  to  deceive 
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your  judgment,  but  mingled  with  these,  frequently,  a real  relic,  the  capital 
perhaps  of  a Corinthian  column,  sometimes  portions  of  its  shafts,  part  of 
the  wreck  of  some  temple  or  palace. 

In  the  museums  you  are  impressed  with  the  evidences  of  taste  and 
luxury  that  rise  up  before  you.  It  is  well  known,  that  some  of  the  statues 
found  in  Provence  now  adorn  the  Louvre,  particularly  the  Venus  of  Arles, 
hut  there  are  yet  fragments  remaining  at  Vienne,  Arles,  and  l^ismes,  that 
attest  the  superior  skill  of  the  Greek  artist.  At  Arles  there  is  a Silenus, 
so  closely  following  the  attitude  and  treatment  of  the  Ilissus  in  the  Elgin 
collection,  that  it  could  scarcely  have  been  executed  by  any  other  than  an 
artist  from  Athens.  In  the  same  collection  there  are  fragments  of  a draped 
figure,  which  call  to  mind  other  fragments  from  the  Parthenon.  At 
Vienne,  also,  there  is  a female  torso,  draped,  closely  studied  from  the  same 
school,  and  a mutilated  head  crowned  with  an  oaken  garland,  full  of  nature 
and  expression,  and  admirable  for  execution.  In  the  Avignon  museum 
many  interesting  fragments  are  preserved,  attesting  the  taste  of  the  Eo- 
man  colony,  but  the  small  head  of  Jupiter  cut  in  agate  is  so  fine  that  it  may 
compare  with  the  celebrated  cameo  of  that  deity  at  Venice. 

Again,  look  at  the  sites  chosen  for  their  cities!  There  is  Lyons,  for 
example,  the  ancient  Lugdunum.  It  stood  upon  the  imposing  heights  of 
Forvieres,  \Porum  Veneris,)  abrupt  and  precipitous,  and  in  ancient  times 
must  have  been  impregnable  ; a fit  position  for  a military  capital  command- 
ing the  confluence  of  two  great  rivers.  What  a change  has  now  taken  place  1 
About  the  base  and  sides  of  this  rock,  squalor  and  filth  threaten  contagion, 
and  half-paid  labour  ministers  to  the  luxury  of  modern  fashion.  And  on 
the  heights,  there  exists  a shrine  constantly  thronged  with  devotees,  the 
walls,  all  round  about,  covered  with  pictures  of  miraculous  interpositions 
and  votive  offerings  of  all  kinds,  emblems  of  the  faith,  the  credulity,  and 
■weakness  of  mankind.  A numerous  crowd  have  established  themselves  in 
close  proximity,  who  exist  by  vending  memorials  of  pilgrimage  in  silver  or 
baser  metal,  and  whose  importunacy  is  as  great  as  that  of  a Jew  or  an  Irish 
beggar.  Is  this  a tradition  of  Christianity  or  of  pagan  Pome  ? 

Let  us  take  another  example,  Vienne.  What  a beautiful  position  ! In  a 
valley  between  two  precipitous  rocks,  in  front  the  rapid-flowing  Rhone, 
through  it  a mountain  stream,  and  all  around  as  beautiful  sceneiy  as  one 
could  desire.  In  its  palmy  days  it  must  have  deserved  its  name  of  “Vienne 
the  Beautiful.”  Nor  did  the  Roman  founders  forget  to  render  it  as  strong 
as  ancient  military  skill  allowed,  and  the  remains  of  their  imposing  lines  of 
fortresses  and  walls  may  yet  be  seen.  Vienne  is  now  a very  picturesque 
old  town,  presenting  at  every  step  something  for  the  sketch-book  ; very  few 
places  in  this  respect  can  vie  with  it  and  its  environs.  It  is  supplied  with 
fountains  of  spring  water,  ever  running  in  the  streets,  one  of  the  greatest 
boons  a town  can  j)ossess  ; nevertheless  it  is  a filthy,  dirty  place,  with 
odours  that  rival  Cologne.  With  every  means  at  their  command  for  cleanli- 
ness, we  have  here  a commentary  on  the  habits  of  the  people  ; yet  Vienne 
is  a thriving  manufacturing  town,  and  has  no  excuse  for  such  baneful 
lethargy. 

You  cannot  help  making  contrasts  on  the  energy  of  the  past  race  and 
that  now  existing.  Not  only  did  the  Romans  with  great  judgment  select 
good  sites  for  their  cities,  take  care  to  adorn  them  with  temples,  theatres, 
and  amphitheatres,  and  fortify  them  against  an  enemy,  but  they  were  ever 
mindful  of  the  importance  of  a supply  of  pure  water,  in  this  particular 
unrivalled  in  modern  times.  It  is  a pleasure  to  turn  from  the  vast  areas  of 
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their  amphitheatres,  in  which  we  cannot  but  remember  the  human  anguish 
that  those  grey  silent  ruins  have  witnessed,  and  the  brutalizing  nature  of 
the  spectacles  once  there  enacted,  to  contemplate  the  vast  works,  of  which 
traces  are  so  numerous,  to  supply  their  towns  with  water.  Of  this,  Nismes 
perhaps  presents  the  most  astonishing  instance,  and  the  Pont  du  Gard  the 
grandest  relic,  of  the  aqueducts  to  be  found  anywhere,  yet  merely  a depen- 
dant of  a vast  system. 

The  Pont  du  Gard  does  not  receive  that  attention  from  tourists  it  de- 
serves,  from  the  fact  of  its  being  otf  the  line  of  railway,  and  perhaps  from  an 
impression  that  it  is  necessary  to  hire  a vehicle  specially  to  make  the  visit, 
or  otherwise  undergo  some  fatigue.  But  it  can  easily  be  reached  from 
Avignon  or  Nismes  by  a diligence  which  passes  Remoulins,  within  an 
hour’s  walk  of  the  bridge.  At  Remoulins  is  a very  decent  inn.  Hotel  du 
Pont,  where  a traveller  can  pass  the  night  and  have  very  fair  accommo- 
dation at  a moderate  rate.  Mr.  Roach  Smith  and  myself  left  Arles  on 
the  28th  of  September  last  for  Tarascon,  the  nearest  point  at  which  the 
“ Pont”  is  attainable,  perhaps  about  twelve  miles  distant.  Tarascon  is  a poor 
mean  town,  the  most  striking  object  being  its  castle,  not  for  size,  but  for 
the  massive  character  of  its  portals,  and  the  general  largeness  of  parts  that 
remind  us  of  Roman  work.  In  fact,  here  is  an  illustration  of  what  has  been 
previously  advanced,  for  the  foundations  are  Roman,  so  also  are  those  of 
the  castle  of  Beaucaire,  a picturesque  ruin  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rhone. 
By  a wire  suspension-bridge  you  cross  over  to  Beaucaire,  a more  consider^, 
able  place,  but  not  very  lively,  except  during  its  large  fair.  After  passing 
through  the  town,  the  road  follows  the  course  of  the  Rhone  for  a consider- 
able distance  side  by  side,  with  rocky  hills  on  the  opposite  flank.  We  were 
struck  by  the  appearance  of  masonry  of  unusual  extent  on  the  crest  of  one 
of  these  hills,  which  the  height  prevented  us  from  comprehending.  The 
prospect  of  a long  walk  before  us  did  not  deter  from  satisfying  our  curi- 
osity, and  we  were  soon  making  our  way  through  olive-orchards  and  vine- 
yards to  the  summit,  which  provokingly  seemed  to  fly  our  approach.  As 
we  advanced,  we  left  the  vineyards  behind  us  for  a rough,  rocky  path, 
covered  with  large  rolling  stones,  a thicket  of  evergreen  oak,  and  a 
strong  species  of  broom,  that  would  not  be  a bad  substitute  for  cJievaux  de 
frise.  Our  persistence,  however,  brought  us  to  the  summit,  when  we  found 
the  ruins  of  a chateau,  of  which  only  the  basement  remained.  It  was  so 
ruined  that  no  definite  plan  could  be  readily  made  out;  but  that  which 
formed  its  greatest  curiosity,  and  which  interested  us  much,  was  excavations 
in  the  solid  rock  of  a very  extensive  character,  forming  caverns  or  vaults 
beneath  the  superstructure.  The  intent  was  doubtless  for  the  purpose  of 
depositing  stores  of  grain,  wine,  and  other  provisions  ; but  we  had  not  suf- 
ficient time  for  examining  every  part  in  detail,  and  it 'Would  not  perhaps  be 
readily  understood  without  seeing  other  instances. 

Having  made  this  diversion,  at  a considerable  expense  of  time  and  exer- 
tion, we  again  pressed  forward  on  our  road,  and  were  fortunate  to  be 
assisted  a few  miles  by  a diligence.  The  road  is  lonely,  without  villages, 
and  but  few  scattered  homesteads,  and  the  shades  of  evening  fell  upon  us 
before  we  reached  La  Foux,  betwixt  which  and  Remoulins  a wire  suspen- 
sion-bridge crosses  the  river  Garden.  "Wearied  by  our  journey,  we  put  up 
at  the  inn  before  named,  and  were  soon  enjoying  an  omelette,  partridge, 
and  a few  accessories  which  we  were  really  in  need  of.  Early  next  morn- 
ing we  were  up,  and  after  breakfast  again  crossed  the  bridge  to  La  Foux, 
and  were  on  our  road  to  the  Pont  du  Gard.  The  whole  neighbourhood  is 
Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  CCVI.  it 
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extremely  picturesque,  and  there  are  some  water-mills  near,  that  without 
doubt  give  name  to  the  village  we  had  left.  The  road  seemed  longer  than 
we  had  supposed,  our  eyes  were  strained  towards  the  mountains,  to  catch 
the  first  glimpse  of  our  object,  when  at  length,  afar  off,  some  grey-looking 
arches  on  the  crest  of  a mountain  caught  our  eyes,  which  we  took  to  be  it, 
and  with  chagrin  declared  was  yet  a full  mile  off.  Scarcely  had  we  given 
vent  to  our  feelings,  when  we  turned  the  corner  of  a rocky  cliff,  and  sud- 
denly the  Pont  du  Gard  was  visible,  not  above  two  hundred  yards  distant. 
Our  surprise  and  gratification  was  very  great,  much  more  so  than  if  we 
had  gradually  come  up  to  it.  The  view  was  so  pretty  and  so  different  to 
those  usually  taken,  that  I at  once  made  a sketch  of  it  from  that  spot, 
although  it  does  not  shew  the  lower  tier  of  arches  at  all,  and  consequently 
not  the  full  grandeur  of  the  structure. 

Whilst  at  work,  an  omnibus  full  of  young  priests,  followed  by  another 
vehicle  full  of  the  same,  came  up,  shouting  as  they  turned  the  corner,  “ The 
Pont  du  Gard !”  at  the  top  of  their  voices.  They  descended  at  the  foot  of 
the  bridge,  and  were  come  on  a pic-nic  excursion,  for  which  the  spot  is  well 
suited.  Some  went  down  to  the  river-side  to  fish,  and  odd  figures  they 
looked,  here  and  there,  dotted  among  the  rocks.  Some  ascended  the  top 
of  the  aqueduct,  which  is  attained  by  a circular  staircase  built  at  one  end 
in  the  substance  of  the  masonry  — a modern  work,  of  course.  Crossing  the 
modern  bridge  which  is  erected  against,  and  now  forms  part  of,  the  entire 
work,  we  proceeded  to  examine  more  closely  this  stupendous  erection. 
This  bridge  contrasts  very  unfavourably  with  the  ancient  structure,  which  it 
need  not  have  done  had  the  grand  bold  style  been  imitated ; as  it  is,  it 
injures  considerably  the  effect  of  the  whole  on  the  south  side,  and  it  is  on 
the  north  only  that  you  can  see  the  Roman  design  in  its  integrity.  It  is 
constructed  entirely  of  huge  blocks,  without  cement,  many  of  which  are 
left  projecting  on  the  face  of  the  work ; the  same  thing  is  also  visible  in  the 
voussoirs  of  the  arches,  and  it  is  at  first  difficult  to  understand  the  meaning 
of  this  irregularity,  which  seems  as  if  unfinished.  It  has  been  suggested, 
however,  and  apparently  with  reason,  that  these  projections  were  left  to 
facilitate  repairs,  and  to  establish  centerings  for  that  purpose  beneath  the 
arches,  and  perhaps  scaffolds  on  its  face  ; it  was  a work  of  utility,  not  orna- 
ment, and  arrangements  made  accordingly. 

The  trough  or  channel  on  the  summit  for  the  passage  of  the  water  is  just 
large  enough  for  a person  to  walk  in ; it  was  covered  over  with  large  slabs, 
which  yet  remain,  except  here  and  there.  The  lining  of  the  trough  is  com- 
posed of  lime  and  small  stones,  forming  a kind  of  concrete,  the  external 
surface  being  smooth  and  painted  red,  similar  to  the  preparation  used  in 
Roman  baths.  This  paint  is  probably  composed  of  fine  lime  and  oxide  of 
iron,  (most  likely  colcotha,  a sulphate,)  and  was  applied  while  the  substratum 
was  wet,  after  the  manner  of  fresco-painting,  and  thus,  being  absorbed  into 
the  surface,  becomes  hard  with  the  rest.  Its  office  was  to  prevent  the  water 
from  penetrating  the  lime,  and  so  injuring  the  stone-work.  Over  this  is  a 
much  thicker  and  much  coarser  layer  of  plaster,  which  I cannot  help  con- 
sidering as  a repair,  or  an  addition  at  a later  time,  when  probably  the 
trough  had  become  leaky  ; it  is  several  inches  thick.  It  was  when  in  the 
trough  that  I first  noticed  a peculiarity  in  the  construction  of  this  work 
w'hich  I do  not  remember  to  have  seen  noted  by  any  of  those  who  have 
written  upon  it.  It  is  not  built  in  a right  line,  but,  in  fact,  is  the  segment  of 
a large  circle.  Whetlier  this  was  for  strength  against  the  torrent,  which  in 
winter  or  wet  seasons  may  be  extremely  violent,  and  against  which  it  pre- 
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sents  its  convex  side,  or  whether  it  was  to  better  connect  the  continuation 
of  the  aqueduct  on  the  mountains,  which  bends  round  in  so  bold  a circle 
that  it  almost  seems  as  if  it  were  again  about  to  join  whence  it  started,  I 
will  not  pretend  to  decide,  but  one  of  these  must  have  been  the  reason. 
Whilst  we  rested  at  the  end  of  the  bridge,  close  to  the  staircase,  w’e  chatted 
with  an  old  priest  who  seemed  to  be  the  principal,  the  rest  being  mostly 
youths.  He  told  us  of  a fact  particularly  interesting  in  connection  with 
this  great  work,  and’ also  to  us  as  Englishmen.  He  said  that  an  English 
society  had  undertaken  to  restore  the  aqueduct  to  its  pristine  use,  and  once 
again  conduct  those  waters  to  Nismes,  so  many  centuries  broken  off,  and 
the  want  of  which  is  so  much  felt  in  that  city.  The  particulars  I could  not 
learn,  but  I have  understood  since  my  return  to  England  that  Mr.  Daukes, 
the  architect,  is  entrusted  with  this  interesting  undertaking.  When  the 
Romans  constructed  this  gigantic  work,  who  would  have  surmised  that 
centuries  afterwards  natives  from  that  remote  isle,  that  “ ultima  Thule,”  of 
'which  so  much  was  fabled,  would  reconstruct  what  barbarian  hands  had 
destroyed 

The  first  range  of  arches  that  spans  the  river,  and  that  immediately 
above  it,  are  exactly  of  the  same  size,  both  altitude  and  span  are  the  same; 
the  number  of  the  arches  on  the  upper  range  are  merely  increased  on  ac- 
count of  the  widening  of  the  chasm  between  the  mountains  ; but  the  upper- 
most range  of  all  consists  of  a great  number  of  small  arches,  three  to  the 
span  of  those  they  surmount ; these  support  the  channel.  Thus  the 
number  of  the  first  range  is  six  arches,  that  of  the  second  eleven,  and  on 
the  summit  thirty-five.  The  height  of  the  whole  elevation  is  said  to  be  147 
feet  from  the  river.  After  having  examined  the  bridge  on  every  side,  we 
set  out  to  trace  its  continuation  on  the  mountains  which  first  caught  our 
attention  ; two  of  the  priests  accompanied  us.  It  must  here  be  noticed  that 
the  great  fracture  in  the  integrity  of  the  aqueduct — which  was  probably  due 
to  the  hands  of  the  barbarians — is  at  the  eastern  end,  where  it  is  quite 
broken  away  and  disjointed  from  the  summit  of  the  hill.  For  some  distance 
hence  it  is  scarcely  to  be  traced,  here  and  there  only  are  fragments  peeping 
out  beneath  the  wild  thyme  and  lavender  which  grow  profusely  around, 
perfuming  the  air  at  every  step  with  the  most  delicious  fragrance.  At 
length  it  assumes  a more  definite  form  ; here  some  arches  are  in  toler- 
able preservation,  here  some  huge  masses  of  wall  overturned,  here  a 
shapeless  mass  of  ruin.  Our  friends  the  priests  began  to  fall  into  the  rear, 
W'hen  we  shewed  a disposition  to  trace  it  through  olive- gardens,  and  across 
the  numerous  walls  and  hedges  which  served  for  boundaries,  the  former  of 
which  were  entirely  made  from  the  debris  of  the  aqueduct.  However,  we 
persisted,  sometimes  almost  losing  the  traces,  but  ever  recovering  them 
again  where  some  larger  mass  appeared  less  ruined.  At  length  we  came  to  a 
mass  of  wall  in  a tolerably  perfect  state,  preserving  the  facing-stones.  It 
was  erected  on  the  crest  of  the  hill,  with  an  arch  at  intervals  to  con- 
nect small  inequalities  of  surface.  We  now  lost  its  direction  as  it  came 
to  a lower  level,  and  where  lofty  arches  would  have  been  required,  but  all 
■W'as  effaced ; and  we  found  we  had  described  a wide  semicircle,  and  were 
again  approaching  in  the  direction  of  the  bridge.  We  descended  into  the 
road,  and  turned  off  to  whence  we  had  started,  passing  by  the  quarry 


* I shall  be  able,  at  a future  occasion,  to  give  some  particulars  respecting  the  great 
undertaking,  now  on  foot,  for  the  purpose  of  irrigating  the  Nismes  district. 
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which  supplied  the  stone  for  this  immense  work,  and  where  still  they  are 
procuring  material  for  the  repairs  now  carrying  on. 

This  material  is  a species  of  limestone  (perhaps  red  crag),  very  porous, 
containing  shells  in  great  numbers,  and  it  is  of  no  great  specific  gravity. 
Mons.  Alex.  Dumas,  in  his  account  of  the  south  of  France,  has  called  it 
a granite,  perhaps  'poetically  ; our  duty  is  to  declare  facts  only  ; but  there  is 
realm  enough  for  poetry  in  the  Pont  du  dard,  its  fine  situation  and  scenery, 
without  violating  truth.  No  visitor  to  the  south  should  omit  to  see  it,  if 
he  wishes  to  understand  the  works  of  the  Romans  in  this  their  colony. 

Hours  had  passed  rapidly  during  our  ramble  about  the  aqueduct ; we  had 
a long  march  before  us,  when  again  crossing  the  bridge,  we  returned  to  the 
La  Foux,  and  set  out  forNismes.  We  had  beautiful  scenery  around  us,  on 
one  side  w^ere  the  mountains,  which  doubtless  yet  conceal  many  a trace 
of  the  aqueduct  by  which  water  was  conveyed  to  Nismes.  At  a small 
village,  St.  Bonne,  we  were  much  struck  by  some  copious  springs  collected 
into  well-formed  basins,  and  pouring  out  such  prodigal  volumes  of  water, 
that  many  a large  town  might  envy  it,  as  a peasant  very  pertinently  observed 
to  us.  Through  olive-grounds  and  vineyards  without  ceasing  the  road 
conducted  us  to  Nismes,  where  we  arrived  fatigued,  and  ready  for  a good 
table  d'hote.  J.  G.  W. 


THE  REV.  JAMES  RAINE,  D.C.L. 

We  have  to  lament  the  loss  of  a very  distinguished  English  antiquary, 
in  the  person  of  the  Rev.  James  Raine,  D.C.L.,  one  of  the  last  survivors  of 
the  old  race  of  County  Historians,  whose  works  were  produced  in  stately 
folios,  and  the  founder  of  one  of  the  most  successful  and  most  useful  of  our 
printing- clubs,  the  Surtees  Society. 

Dr.  Raine  was  born  in  1791,  at  Ovington,  a little  Yorkshire  village 
which  overhangs  the  Tees,  in  that  part  of  its  course  where  the  beauties  of 
Wyclifi’e  and  Winston  enrich  its  banks.  A boy  at  the  village  school,  he 
early  gave  signs  of  that  taste  and  memory  with  which  in  after  years  he  was 
so  highly  endowed ; and  we  owe  to  the  discernment  of  Archdeacon  Head- 
lam,  then  Rector  of  Wycliffe,  that  those  gifts  did  not  languish  unnoted. 
He  was  sent  to  Kirkby-hill  school,  then  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Jackson  ; 
and  from  thence  removed  to  the  Grammar-School  at  Richmond,  where  he  re- 
mained for  nearly  two  years,  and,  under  the  able  guidance  of  the  Rev.  James 
Tate  (afterwards  Canon  of  St.  Paul’s),  he  laid,  in  common  with  many  who 
have  since  attained  high  distinction,  the  foundation  of  what  became  in  due 
time  a goodly  superstructure  of  sound  and  accurate  learning.  Beneath  the 
mouldering  towers  and  grassy  mounds  of  Ravensworth  Castle,  once  the 
seat  of  the  lordly  Fitzhughs,  was  no  doubt  engendered  that  love  of  ancient 
things  and  of  ancient  lore  which  was  matured  in  the  historian  of  North 
Durham.  This  spirit  was  further  fostered  when  he  passed  to  Richmond, 
and  became  familiar  with  the  stately  keep  of  its  castle,  and  the  lowly 
beauties  of  Easby  Abbey  ; spots  which  were  ever  endeared  to  him  by  early 
recollections,  and  whose  memory  even  the  glories  of  Durham  Cathedral  and 
the  loveliness  of  Finchale  never  effaced.  At  Richmond  he  remained  until 
the  age  of  21,  when,  on  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Tate,  he  became  the 
Second  Master  of  Durham  School.  In  this  useful  position  he  continued  from 
the  year  1812  to  1827,  in  conjunction  with  the  Rev.  John  Carr,  the  Head 
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Master.  Between  him  and  Raine  existed  the  most  perfect  harmony  and 
the  most  thorough  co-operation ; and  “ between  Raine  and  Carr,”  as  Mr. 

|l  Surtees  happily  said,  “ there  was  an  excellent  master.  Poor  Carr  could 
' teach,  but  he  could  not  govern,  except  by  kindness.”  Between  them,  at 
all  events,  for  a series  of  years  the  Grammar-School  of  Durham  contributed 
no  mean  proportion  of  fellows  and  prizemen  to  the  Universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge. 

In  the  year  1822  Mr.  Raine  was  presented  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
Durham  to  the  Rectory  of  Meldon,  in  Northumberland.  In  1825  he  was 
constituted  Principal  Surrogate  in  the  Consistory  Court  and  Diocese  of 
I Durham,  and  in  1828  was  appointed  to  the  small  living  of  St.  Mary  in  the 
|l  South  Bailey,  in  the  city  of  Durham.  These  perferments  he  held  until  his 
li  decease.  He  also  filled  the  honourable  post  of  Librarian  to  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  of  Durham  for  the  long  period  of  thirty-seven  years. 

The  humble  schoolmaster  had  not  long  been  settled  at  Durham  before 
his  merits  were  recognised  by  the  discerning  eye  and  kindly  heart  of  Mr. 
Surtees,  of  Mainsforth,  who  had  already  heard  of  his  researches  into  the 
history  of  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  They  were  no  sooner  intro- 
duced, than  they  became  coadjutors  in  their  pursuits,  as  well  as  firm  friends 
and  frequent  associates.  Raine’s  first  visit  to  Mainsforth  was  made  in 
Dec.  1812. 

In  the  preface  to  the  first  volume  of  his  History,  written  in  1816,  Mr. 
Surtees  acknowledged  that  “ it  could  never  have  been  completed  in  its  pre- 
sent form,  had  not  the  author  been  able  at  all  times  to  rely,  with  perfect 
confidence,  on  the  unwearied  zeal  and  indefatigable  industry  of  the  Rev. 

I James  Raine.”  And  in  the  same  year  Sir  Cuthbert  Sharp,  in  his  History 
of  Hartlepool,  expressed  himself  “ most  truly  grateful”  for  Mr.  Raine’s 
“ constant  and  friendly  assistance.” 

Had  Mr.  Raine  followed  the  bent  of  his  early  inclinations  as  a topo- 
grapher, he  would  have  illustrated  the  fair  fields  of  Richmondshire,  the 
study  and  admiration  of  his  youthful  years : but  that  task  was  undertaken 
by  Dr.  T.  D.  Whitaker,  backed  by  the  resources  of  an  opulent  publishing 
house  in  London,  and  finally  executed  in  a manner  as  discreditable  to  the 
indolence  and  impaired  vigour  of  the  former  historian  of  Craven  and 
Whalley,  as  it  was  mortifying  to  the  subject  of  this  memoir.  Meanwhile, 
at  the  solicitation  of  Surtees,  Mr.  Raine  undertook  certain  portions  of  the 
History  of  Durham,  and  particularly  that  volume  which  should  describe 
the  outlying  portions  of  the  Bishopric,  called  Norhamshire,  Islandshire,  and 
Bedlingtonshire,  which  lay  to  the  north  of  the  county  of  Northumberland*, 
and  included  the  far-famed  monastery  of  Holy  Island  and  the  priory  of 
Coldingham.  This  important  work  was  first  announced  in  our  Magazine 
for  Jan.  1817,  but  was  not  completed  for  many  years  after. 

Mr.  Raine’s  first  appearance  as  an  author  (excepting  in  occasional  con- 
tributions to  our  own  Magazine  or  other  periodical  works)  was,  we  believe, 
in  a letter  addressed  to  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  entitled  “ Proofs  that  the 
Holy  Communion  in  both  kinds  w'as  administered  to  the  Laity  within  the 
parish  of  Norham  and  diocese  of  Durham  before  the  Reformation.”  1825. 
8vo.  (See  Gent.  Mag.,  vol.  xcy.  ii.  158.) 


^ Before  Mr.  Raine’s  book  was  completed,  these  districts  were  united,  by  statute  in 
1844,  to  the  county  of  Northumberland,  with  the  exception  of  the  townships  of  Tweed- 
mouth  and  Spittal,  which  were  attached  to  the  county  of  the  borough  of  Berwick- 
upon-Tweed. 
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But  three  years  later  his  name  appeared  on  the  title-page  of  a work 
which  excited  much  antiquarian  interest  and  no  little  religious  controversy. 
In  the  year  1827  that  part  of  the  church  of  Durham  which  had  formerly 
contained  the  much-venerated  shrine  of  St.  Cuthbert,  was  carefully  investi- 
gated, and  the  result  was  the  discovery  of  the  bones  of  the  Saint,  and 
many  of  their  paraphernalia,  which  had  been  buried  beneath  the  pave- 
ment of  the  feretory  when  the  shrine  itself  was  destroyed  at  the  Reforma- 
tion. The  whole  investigation  was  minutely  described  and  carefully  illus- 
trated by  Mr.  Raine,  in  a quarto  volume,  entitled  “ St.  Cuthbert  ; with  an 
Account  of  the  State  in  which  his  Remains  were  found  upon  the  Opening  of 
his  Tomb  in  Durham  Cathedral  in  the  year  1827.”  Mr.  Raine  added 
greatly  to  his  literary  reputation  by  the  acumen  and  the  recondite  learning 
with  which  he  handled  the  question  whether  the  remains  discovered  were 
really  those  of  the  Saint,  whose  body  was  reputed  to  have  continued  un- 
decayed until  the  Reformation;  (see  our  vol.  XCYIIT.  ii.  321,  438).  The 
book  was  publicly  noticed  by  the  late  Mr.  Howard,  of  Corby,  and  by  Dr. 
Lingard  ; (see  our  vol.  xcix.  i.  340).  The  former  confessed  that  the  Saint’s 
body  had  been  found,  but  denied  that  it  was  in  the  same  condition  as  it  had 
been  on  its  last  burial  in  1540.  The  latter  denied  the  identity  in  toto,  but 
is  said  to  have  admitted  the  fact  before  his  death. 

In  1830,  Mr.  Raine  published  one  half  of  the  folio  volume  which  was  to 
contain  the  History  of  North  Durham.  It  was  printed  to  correspond  with 
the  volumes  of  Mr.  Surtees’  History,  and  handsomely  illustrated  with 
plates  by  the  same  excellent  artists.  The  portion  then  issued  consisted  in 
its  larger  moiety  of  the  general  history  of  the  district  and  the  Scottish 
border,  and  partly  of  a copious  appendix  of  charters  and  other  documents 
selected  from  the  archives  of  the  church  of  Durham.  Among  these  evi- 
dences are  many  of  great  importance  in  connection  with  the  neighbouring 
kingdom  of  Scotland  ; of  whose  monarchs  the  treasury  of  Durham  contained 
a more  remarkable  series  of  charters  than  even  Scotland  herself  could  boast. 

Another  portion  of  the  county  history  which  Surtees  persuaded  his 
friend  to  consider  his  own,  was  the  description  of  the  cathedral  church  of 
Durham.  This,  though  never  brought  into  the  work,  was  in  some  degree 
anticipated  by  Raine  in  the  year  1833,  in  a handbook  entitled  “A  Brief 
Account  of  Durham  Cathedral.”  Never  before  had  a work  apparently  so 
slight  and  unpretending  contained  so  much  original  matter.  The  author’s 
data  were  founded  upon  the  fabric  rolls  and  other  evidences  still  existing 
in  the  treasury  at  Durham.  Surtees,  unaware  of  its  preparation,  was  sur- 
prised by  a perfect  copy,  which  he  received  with  delight,  and  acknowledged 
as  “ a jewel  of  the  first  water.  Who  would  write  folios  ?”  (he  exclaimed), — 
“ When  here’s  an  abbey  in  octavo  shut. 

Just  like  great  Homer’s  Iliad  in  a nut.” 

Gratified  with  this  success,  Raine  prepared  the  prospectus  of  an  octavo 
volume  to  be  entitled  “ The  Ecclesiastical  Architecture  of  the  County 
Palatine  of  Durham:”  but  this  was  scarcely  issued  before  the  death  of 
Mr.  Surtees  (on  Feb.  11,  1834)  gave  a new  current  to  his  literary  plans. 
We  believe,  however,  that  many  of  his  architectural  observations  were 
afterwards  kindly  communicated  to  Mr.  Billings,  for  the  use  of  that  gen- 
tleman’s two  works  on  the  Cathedral  of  Durham  and  the  Architectural 
Antiquities  of  the  county. 

In  order  to  pay  an  appropriate  honour  to  the  memory  of  Robert  Surtees, 
Mr.  Raine  determined  to  raise  to  his  name  a literary  monument,  in  a series 
of  works  illustrative  of  the  history  of  the  North  of  England.  For  this 
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: object  he  founded  The  Surtees  Society,  on  the  model  of  the  Banna- 
I tyne  and  Maitland  Clubs,  but  on  a wider  and  more  popular  footing.  Its 
numbers  were  not  limited  : the  annual  subscription  was  two  guineas,  altered 
in  1850  to  one  guinea,  at  which  it  still  continues  its  very  useful  operations. 
Mr.  Raine  became  its  secretary,  and  for  many  years  his  leisure  hours  were 
chiefly  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  its  works.  He  successively  edited 
no  fewer  than  seventeen  of  its  annual  volumes,  including  “ Reginald  of 
Durham,”  the  “Three  Durham  Historians,”  the  “Durham  and  York 
Wills,”  the  “ Monastic  Library  Catalogues,”  the  volumes  relating  to  the 
priories  of  Finchale  and  Coldingham,  the  “Hutton  Correspondence,”  &c. 
These  works  and  others  undertaken  by  the  Society  at  Dr.  Raine’s  sug- 
gestion, and  with  his  advice  and  co-operation,  form  a storehouse  of  infor- 
I mation  offering  the  most  essential  service  to  the  historian,  the  philologist, 

I the  genealogist,  and  the  lawyer ; and  as  a series  they  may  be  regarded  as 
altogether  the  most  consistent  and  well-chosen  that  has  been  produced  by  any 
book-printing  society.  In  the  year  1852  one  was  introduced  of  a somewhat 
different  character  to  the  rest,  but  it  was  as  welcome  and  as  creditable  to 
the  Society  as  any  other.  This  was  a reprint  of  the  “Life  of  Mr.  Surtees,” 
which  had  been  written  by  George  Taylor,  Esq,,  of  Witton  le  Wear,  and 
prefixed  to  the  fourth  volume  of  the  “History  of  Durham.”  This  Mr. 
j Raine  re-edited,  with  the  addition  of  many  interesting  anecdotes  and  other 
characteristic  touches,  with  specimens  of  the  historian’s  Border  ballads, — 
in  the  composition  of  which  Mr.  Surtees  rivalled  Sir  Walter  Scott, — and, 
what  is  more,  effectually  beguiled  him, — ’and  a series  of  his  correspondence'^. 

These  works,  as  they  successively  occupied  their  editor’s  attention,  deferred 
' from  time  to  time  the  completion  of  the  History  of  North  Durham.  But 
there  was  also  another  disturbing  cause.  Soon  after  Mr.  Raine  obtained 
the  rectory  of  Meldon,  he  met  with  a mass  of  evidence  which  shewed  that 
I an  alleged  modus  was  a mere  modern  composition,  and  his  case  having 
tj  been  referred  by  the  Governors  of  Greenwich  Hospital  to  Sir  James  Scar- 
lett and  other  eminent  lawyers,  his  right  of  tithe  on  all  their  estates  in 
that  parish  was  fully  conceded.  The  increase  of  income  thus  supposed  to 
I have  been  obtained,  in  addition  to  his  other  appointments,  appeared  to 
allow  him  with  prudence  to  retire  from  the  onerous  duties  of  tuition.  His 
post  of  Principal  Surrogate  dispensed  with  residence  at  Meldon,  and  the 
very  light  duty  of  his  little  parish  in  Durham  afforded  him  ample  leisure 
i for  the  prosecution  of  his  great  work  of  North  Durham,  and  for  more  ex- 
' tended  assistance  to  his  friend  Mr.  Surtees  in  his  History  of  Durham.  As 
j far  as  the  income  of  Meldon  was  concerned,  however,  he  was  doomed  to 
I cruel  disappointment.  The  estate  belonging  to  Greenwich  Hospital  was 
sold.  The  payment  of  tithe  conceded  by  that  institution  was  resisted  by 
the  purchaser,  and  Mr.  Raine  was  subjected  to  a long  and  protracted  liti- 
} gation.  Success  crowned  his  unassisted  efforts  in  1846,  but  it  is  believed 
i that  the  anxiety  inseparable  from  the  suit  produced  effects  upon  his  con- 
stitution which  ultimately  resulted  in  an  earlier  break-up  than,  humanly 
speaking,  might  otherwise  have  taken  place. 

At  length,  in  1852,  Mr.  Raine  found  time  to  put  a finishing  hand  to  his 
History  of  North  Durham  ; and  in  our  Magazine  for  August,  1853,  it 
was  carefully  described  and  reviewed. 

Shortly  after  he  published  in  quarto,  at  the  request  of  Bishop  Maltby, 
an  account  of  Auckland  Castle,  a place  to  which  the  History  by  Surtees 


^ See  an  ample  review  of  this  volume  in  our  number  for  October,  1852. 
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had  not  extended.  This  book  is  replete  with  a profusion  of  illustrative 
matter,  derived  from  the  most  intimate  acquaintance  with  every  ancient  do- 
cument that  could  throw  light  upon  the  history  and  architecture  of  Bishop’s 
Auckland,  or  upon  the  biography  and  habits  of  life  of  its  episcopal  occu- 
pants, extending  from  the  times  of  a Pudsey  and  a Bee,  down  to  those  of 
a Cosin  and  a Chandler. 

Dr.  Paine’s  last  labour,  and  it  was  in  the  truest  sense  one  of  love,  was  his 
Life  of  the  Pev.  John  Hodgson,  the  historian  of  Northumberland®,  a man 
towards  whom  he  was  drawn  not  only  by  the  union  which  arises  from  con- 
genial pursuits,  but  by  many  similar  points  of  character.  Hodgson  was  a 
man  of  singular  simplicity  and  singleness  of  heart,  as  well  as  great  natural 
talents ; in  both  respects  he  was  appreciated  and  beloved  by  Paine  as  a 
kindred  soul — and  a chief  part  of  the  value  of  the  Life  of  Hodgson  arises 
from  the  unity  of  their  characters,  which  is  manifest  in  every  page  of  the 
book ; it  is  almost  autobiographic.  The  two  topographers  were  indeed 
strongly  alike  in  many  of  the  circumstances  of  their  lives,  as  in  their  minds 
and  habits.  They  both  devoted  much  time  and  labour  to  the  production  of 
works  w'hich,  whatever  their  merit,  were  only  appreciated  by  the  few ; and 
they  neither  of  them  received  either  from  patrons  or  from  the  public  that 
due  recognition  of  their  deserts  which  has  frequently  been  bestowed  on 
very  inferior  attainments  and  results.  Such  men  are  generally  more  highly 
estimated  by  succeeding  generations  than  by  their  own. 

We  have  now  taken  a brief  review  of  the  literary  career  of  Dr.  Paine, 
his  only  other  works  having  been  two  assize  sermons  ; “ Certaine  Obser- 
vations on  the  County  Palatine  of  Durham,”  a quarto  tract  edited  in  con- 
junction with  Mr.  Surtees  ; and  a volume  of  Ballads,  in  octavo,  named  “ A 
dyshe  of  Sobtleties,”  which  was  privately  printed,  and  but  little  circulated. 

“ The  writings  of  a man  ” (remarks  a writer  in  the  ‘‘  Durham  Advertiser”) 
“ are  always  more  or  less  an  exponent  of  his  character,  and  the  character  of 
Dr.  Paine’s  mind,  to  those  who  have  gone  over  his  works  with  attention 
and  care,  is  not  difficult  to  understand.  There  is  great  shrewdness  and 
sagacity,  mingled  with  that  strong  sense  of  the  humorous  which  is  so  often 
a characteristic  of  the  higher  class  of  minds ; but  deeper  feeling  comes  not 
seldom  into  play.  Many  a passage  could  we  point  out,  shewing  the  ardent 
lover  of  nature  and  her  glorious  works,  the  reverent  feeling  of  the  Christian 
and  the  Churchman,  and  the  instinctive  and  repugnant  abhorrence  of  a 
high-toned  mind  towards  all  that  is  dishonourable  and  base.  Those  who 
knew  him  intimately  and  well  know  that  the  scattered  passages  in  many  of 
his  writings  which  indicate  such  feelings,  were  not  written  merely  to  point 
a sentence  or  make  a sparkling  foot-note,  but  were  the  genuine  sentiments 
of  the  man.  His  feelings  of  friendship  were  strong  and  deep,  as  those  can 
testify  who  know  the  deep  reverence  he  had  for  the  memory  of  Surtees,  and 
the  affectionate  and  brotherly  regard  with  which  he  ever  spoke  of  the  love- 
able qualities  of  Mr.  Carr,  the  coadjutor  of  his  labour  in  Durham  School, 
and  of  the  guileless  and  warm-hearted  character  of  the  friend  of  his  maturer 
years,  the  historian  of  Northumberland.  Few  things,  moreover,  gave  him 
deeper  pain  than  the  appearance  of  unkindness  or  neglect  on  the  part  of 
any  whom  he  had  ever  reckoned  as  his  friends.  The  relaxations  of  his 
lighter  hours  were  such  as  always  appear  to  harmonize  with  a grave,  albeit 
humorous,  and  contemplative  mind.  His  garden,  the  fields  and  woods 


^ Vol.  i.  reviewed  in  Gent.  Mag.,  vol.  cciv,  p.  36,  the  second  volume  of  which  we 
did  not  receive  until  after  the  lamented  author’s  decease. 
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which  adjoined  his  residence  at  Crook-hall,  (an  old  mansion  out  of  Dur- 
ham, once  the  residence  of  the  Mickletons,)  afforded  him  many  an  hour  of 
quiet  solace.  Few  men  were  more  thoroughly  conversant,  from  long  per- 
sonal observation,  with  the  curious  habits  of  bees.  The  peculiarities  of  our 
native  birds  and  animals  formed  also  a subject  with  him  of  minute  at- 
tention. 

“ Dr.  Raine’s  failing  health  prevented  him  for  several  years  past  from 
entering  into  general  society.  Whilst  he  was  able  to  do  so,  there  were  few 
men  better  fitted  to  bear  their  part  in  it.  He  had  a singularly  powerful 
and  retentive  memory,  and  one  which  always  had  its  stores  in  readiness  for 
the  occasion,  whether  the  subject  might  relate  to  general  literature,  or  the 
studies  with  which  he  was  more  peculiarly  conversant.  A vast  fund  of 
traditionary  anecdote,  illustrative  of  the  manners  and  character  of  a bygone 
generation,  has  expired  with  him.  We  have  already  alluded  to  the  sense 
of  the  humourous  which  is  indicated  in  many  a scattered  note  and  passage 
in  his  works,  enlivening  the  gravity  of  a matter-of-fact  page.  But  these 
scintillations  gave  little  idea  of  the  irrepressible  humour  which  characterized 
his  conversation.  It  was  quiet  and  grave  withal,  and  tinged  at  times,  as 
some  might  think,  with  over  much  of  a caustic  character  and  sharp  repartee. 
And,  in  good  truth,  few  men  could  better  in  this  wise  administer  a reproof 
to  vulgar  assumption,  presumptuous  ignorance,  or  irremediable  conceit ; but 
those  who  were  unhappily  characterized  by  these  unenviable  qualities  were 
in  reality  the  only  persons  who  had  to  dread  his  powers.  His  religious 
feelings  were  deep,  but,  as  with  many  men  of  grave  thought,  they  were 
made  no  subject  of  ordinary  and  common  talk.  His  words  upon  these 
serious  topics  were  careful  and  few,  and  only  addressed  to  those  who  were 
thoroughly  and  intimately  acquainted  with  him.  The  smallness  of  his 
parish  rendered  his  duties  as  a parochial  minister  almost  nominal,  but  his 
zeal  for  the  honour  of  the  sanctuary  of  the  Lord’s  house  may  be  seen  in 
the  present  condition  of  both  the  churches  which  called  him  Rector.  As 
regards  St.  Mary’s  in  the  South  Bailey,  its  restoration  is  an  honourable 
witness  of  the  kindly  feeling  which  existed  between  Dr.  Raine  and  his 
former  pupils,  the  latter  having  cordially  joined  their  old  master  and  his 
parishioners  in  the  good  work.” 

From  another  Durham  paper,  the  “ Chronicle,”  we  extract  the  following 
remarks  : — “ Dr.  Raine  was  indeed  an  old  and  well-known  friend  among 
the  people  of  our  ancient  city.  All  will  remember  him  as  daily  he  bent  his 
steps  from  Crook-hall  to  his  seat  in  the  Chapter  Library,  or  to  his  favourite 
walk  under  the  lime-trees  on  the  Palace  Green-trees  in  which  the  murmur 
of  summer  bees  was  ever  most  grateful  to  him.  All  will  regret,  with  long- 
lingering  sadness,  that  his  form  will  no  longer  cast  its  shadow  on  our  pave- 
ment, and  that  the  old  familiar  face  will  greet  us  no  more.  It  is  one  of  the 
old  landmarks  removed.  A link  which  binds  us  to  other  persons  and  other 
days  is  broken ; and  in  him  we  all  miss  something  which  wrapped  us 
together  in  kindly  ties — too  seldom,  alas  ! found  among  us.  During  a long 
course  of  years  as  chaplain  to  the  Corporation,  he  was  known  and  esteemed 
by  the  successive  members  of  that  body,  and  his  intercourse  with  them  was 
on  all  occasions  marked  by  his  own  genial  and  hearty  spirit.  Many  will 
remember  the  meeting  of  the  Godric  Club  at  Finchale  and  nowhere  was 
Raine  seen  to  more  advantage.  How  well  he  knew  the  truth,  dulce  est 


' A society  formed  for  clearing,  repairing,  and  sustaining  that  picturesque  ruin. 
See  our  vol.  xii.  p.  523. 
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desijpere  in  loco ; what  a mixture  of  genuine  fun  and  merriment,  with 
abundant  wellings  of  quaint  lore  for  ever  springing  from  his  ready  memory ; 
how  he  kept  all  amused  and  in  good  humour!  With  never-flagging  interest 
he  wiled  away  the  hours,  till  we  all  regretted  that  the  setting  sun  gave  the 
signal  to  depart.  A graphic  describer  he  was,  whose  words  were  ever  ap- 
propriate and  to  the  purpose.  No  man  had  a keener  perception  of  natural 
beauties,  whilst  his  taste  in  such  artistic  matters  as  fell  within  his  observa- 
tion was  correct.  His  was  truly  a kind  heart ; and  if  any  roughness  ap- 
peared it  was  but  on  the  surface.  He  was  one  whom  no  one  could  really 
know  and  see  much  of  without  loving ; he  was  a man  to  be  loved.” 

To  strangers  visiting  Durham,  Dr.  Raine  was  best  known  as  Librarian  to 
the  Dean  andChapter.  In  him  they  had  a successor  worthy  of  Rud,  whose 
Catalogue  of  the  MSS.  he  ably  edited  in  the  year  1827.  The  ofldce  was 
congenial  to  him,  and  the  library  was  his  daily  and  his  much-loved  haunt. 
Every  remarkable  book  was  as  familiar  to  him  as  an  old  and  well-known 
friend.  To  all  alike  was  he  careful  and  anxious  to  bring  forward  his 
treasures.  To  the  man  of  letters  and  to  the  antiquary  he  was  a kindred 
spirit ; whilst  most  patiently  would  he  exhibit  to  the  humblest  and  most 
unlearned  visitors  those  things  which  he  thought  would  attract  their  atten- 
t on,  and  sow  the  seeds  of  inquiry  in  their  minds.  It  was  only  to  the  un- 
courteous  and  to  pretentious  ignorance  that  his  mouth  was  shut. 

The  degree  of  M.A.  was  conferred  on  Dr.  Raine  many  years  ago,  when 
he  was  Master  of  Durham  School,  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury;  he 
was  incorporated,  ad  eundem  gradum,  by  the  University  of  Durham ; and 
the  degree  of  D.C.L.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  that  learned  body  in  the 
year  1857,  in  recognition  at  once  of  his  long  services  as  Judge  of  the  Eccle- 
siastical Court,  and  of  his  literary  eminence. 

Dr.  Raine  leaves  a widow  and  four  children  to  lament  his  loss.  Mrs. 
Raine  is  a daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  Thomas  Peacock,  for  many  years  In- 
cumbent of  the  Chapelry  of  Denton,  in  the  county  of  Durham,  and  sister  to 
the  late  Dean  of  Ely.  His  only  son,  the  Rev.  James  Raine,  M.A.,  is  a 
Fellow  of  Durham  University,  and  inherits  much  of  his  father’s  love  of 
research  into  the  records  of  the  past,  as  the  works  he  has  already  edited  for 
the  Surtees  Society  (of  which  he  is  now  the  Secretary,)  very  satisfactorily 
exhibit.  We  are  much  pleased  to  hear  that  Dr.  Raine  has  left  in  MS.  some 
biographical  sketches  both  of  his  worthy  master,  Mr.  Tate,  of  Richmond, 
and  of  his  own  career ; and  we  are  inclined  to  hope  that  from  these  and 
other  materials  his  son  may  form  a memoir  as  instructive,  as  truth-telling, 
and  as  spirit-stirring  as  the  Lives  of  Surtees  and  Hodgson. 

The  death  of  Dr.  Raine  took  place  at  Crook-hall,  his  residence  near 
Durham,  on  the  6th  of  December.  His  grave  was  dug  in  front  of  the 
great  northern  door  of  Durham  Cathedral,  and  his  funeral,  on  the  9th, 
was  attended  by  the  corporation  of  the  city,  by  one  of  its  members,  Mr. 
Mowbray,  by  all  the  clergy  in  residence,  and  many  members  of  the  Uni- 
versity. The  Rev.  James  Raine  his  son,  the  Rev.  John  Raine  (Rector 
of  Blyth,  in  Nottinghamshire,)  his  brother,  and  Mr.  J.  Fogg  Elliott 
his  brother-in-law,  were  the  chief  mourners ; and  the  pall-bearers  were  the 
Rev  W.  Green  well,  John  Burrell,  Esq.,  William  Henderson,  Esq.,  and 
R.  W.  Hodgson,  Esq.,  son  of  the  historian  of  Northumberland. 

A portrait  of  Dr.  Raine  was  prefixed  to  his  History  of  North  Durham, 
at  the  expense  of  his  friend  R.  H.  Allan,  Esq.,  of  Blackwell-hall,  near 
Darlington.  It  was  painted  by  Clement  Burlison,  and  engraved  by 
W.  Walker. 
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Dec.  23.  Eeederic  Ouvry,  Esq.,  Treasurer,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Treasurer  presented  to  the  Society  a framed  and  glazed  impression 
of  the  Great  Seal  of  the  Commonwealth,  by  Thomas  Simon,  formerly  in  the 
collection  at  Fonthill. 

Mr.  Stephen  Stone  exhibited  a number  of  relics  obtained  by  him  from 
the  Anglo-Saxon  Cemetery  near  Yelford,  Oxon,  of  which  he  communicated 
an  account  to  the  Society  in  the  last  session. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Fe,a.ne:s,  Director,  exhibited  a forged  matrix  of  the  seal  of 
the  town  of  Castel-Franco  in  Italy,  probably  the  one  in  the  Venetian  terri- 
tory, cast  from  an  original. 

Mr.  Wm.  Duerant  Cooper,  F.S.  A.,  read  a paper  on  the  Great  Seals  of 
England  used  after  the  deposition  of  Charles  I.,  1648,  and  before  the  re- 
storation, 1660,  accompanied  by  impressions  of  all  the  seals,  except  the 
first  roughly  engraved  seal  of  1648.  The  object  of  the  paper  was  to  afford 
distinct  evidence, — 1st,  that  the  second  seal  of  the  Parliament  engraved  by 
Simon,  and  bearing  the  date  of  1651,  was  in  use  by  Oliver  Cromwell’s 
own  commissioners  long  after  his  own  great  seal  was  made  ; 2ndly,  of  the 
time  when  Cromwell’s  Great  Seal  was  ordered  ; 3rdly,  that  the  Great  Seal, 
engraved  by  V ertue,  as  used  by  the  Long  Parliament  when  it  reassembled 
in  1659,  and  inscribed,  “God  with  us,  1659,”  (which  was  in  1753  en- 
graved by  Vertue,  the  matrix  being  then  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Blake, 
a goldsmith  of  Beading,)  never  was  actually  used  as  the  Great  Seal  of  Eng- 
land ; and  4thly,  to  add  something  to  the  printed  information  as  to  the 
manual  and  privy  seals  of  Cromwell.  The  Journals  of  the  House  of 
Commons  shewed  that  on  January  6,  1648-9,  the  day  when  the  or- 
dinance passed  for  creating  the  court  to  try  Charles,  a committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  bring  in  the  form  of  a new  Great  Seal,  the  particular  care  thereof 
being  entrusted  to  Col.  Henry  Marten,  who  brought  up  the  report  on  the 
9th,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  Great  Seal  should  have  the  map  of  England 
and  Ireland,  and  the  islands  of  Guernsey  and  Jersey,  with  the  arms  by 
which  the  kingdoms  of  England  and  Ireland  were  differenced  from  other 
kingdoms,  the  inscription  on  that  side  being  “ the  great  seal  of  Eng- 
land, 1648,”  and  the  inscription  on  the  other  side,  on  which  the  sculpture 
of  the  House  of  Commons  was  engraved,  being,  “ in  the  first  year  of 
FREEDOM  BY  god’s  BLESSING  RESTORED,  1648.”  £60  were  ordered  to- 
wards the  charges  for  the  seal,  and  on  January  26,  Thomas  Simon  was 
authorized  to  engrave  it,  having  £200  for  the  graving  and  the  materials. 
On  February  8 an  Act  was  passed  requiring  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Great  Seal  to  bring  in  the  old  seal  made  in  imitation  of  Charles’,  and  used 
after  his  authorized  seal  had  been  taken  to  Oxford ; that  seal  was  accord- 
ingly brought  in  and  broken,  and  the  pieces  and  purse  given  to  Widringtoii 
and  Whitelock  to  be  disposed  of  at  their  pleasure.  An  Act  was  also  passed 
making  it  high  treason  to  counterfeit  the  new  seal  which  was  delivered  to 
Whitelock,  who,  with  Keeble  and  Lysle,  were  the  future  Commissioners. 
Of  this  first  seal  Vertue  had  not  been  able  to  find  any  perfect  impression, 
but  it  is  stated  to  have  since  been  procured  by  Mr.  Stradling. 
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No  order  for  making  any  fresh  or  better  seal  appears  on  the  Journals, 
nor  could  an  Act  stated  to  have  been  passed  for  that  purpose  on  March  26, 
1650,  be  found;  but  on  December  4,  1651,  it  was  ordered  that  the  new 
Great  Seal  should  be  brought  in,  and  on  the  17th  the  Commissioners 
appeared  to  receive  that  and  give  up  the  former  seal,  which  was  ordered  to 
be  broken ; the  Council  of  State  were  directed  to  take  order  that  £300  be 
paid  to  Thomas  Simon  for  the  two  Great  Seals,  and  to  consider  what  fur- 
ther recompence  should  be  given  to  him.  On  searching  the  Order-book  of 
the  Council,  it  appeared  that  on  January  21,  1651-2,  the  £300  were  paid, 
but  nothing  seems  to  have  been  done  more,  and  in  May,  1659,  Simon 
claimed  an  unsatisfied  debt  for  making  the  two  seals. 

The  seal  of  1651  has  been  deemed  Simon’s  best  work.  Of  the  Parlia- 
ment side  the  Society  had  been  presented,  by  Mr.  F.  Ouvry,  the  Treasurer, 
with  a perfect  and  very  sharp  impression ; and  of  both  obverse  and  reverse 
they  had  a fair  specimen  affixed  to  the  document  afterwards  referred  to. 
Mr.  Yertue  had,  on  May  9,  1751,  described  to  the  Society  the  difference 
between  the  two  seals.  The  third  was  substituted  for  the  first  year  of 
freedom,  and  the  date  was  altered  from  1648  to  1651  ; the  great  window 
of  the  House  of  Commons  was  larger  and  higher  in  the  seal  of  1648  than 
in  the  second ; and  in  the  latter,  between  the  islands  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  was  written,  “ the  Irish  sea,”  and  a small  compass,  and  near  the 
south  coast  of  England  was  written,  “ the  British  sea,”  which  was  not  so 
in  the  seal  of  1648. 

Cromwell  constituted  himself  Lord  Protector  in  December,  1653 ; never- 
theless, for  nearly  three  years  at  least  afterwards,  the  seal  of  the  Parlia- 
ment of  1651  was  used  by  the  Commissioners  ; it  was  appended  to  an  in- 
speximus  of  proceedings  under  a statute  of  merchant  staple,  dated 
February  25,  1655-6,  belonging  to  the  Society;  it  was  probably  appended 
to  another  document  belonging  to  the  Society,  dated  March  20,  1655-6, 
being  a license  to  certain  merchants  to  trade  to  India  and  Persia,  which 
had  a well-executed  water-coloured  miniature  of  Cromwell  in  the  initial 
letter  O ; and  it  had  been  appended  to  Sloane  MS.,  No.  3,243,  in  the 
British  Museum,  being  a patent  tested  at  Westminster  September  8,  1656, 
granting  the  office  of  one  of  the  four  tellers  of  the  Exchequer  to  George 
Downing  in  the  place  of  Edward  Horsman,  who  had  held  the  office  from 
August  31,  1654,  to  August  27,  1656.  It  was  the  only  impression  in 
the  MS.  department  of  the  British  Museum,  and  had  been  cut  off  from 
the  MS. ! 

Soon  after  Cromwell  had  assumed  his  first  Protectorate  he  had  ordered 
a new  seal  to  be  made.  The  order  appears  in  the  draft  Council-book  under 
the  date  of  February  15,  1654-5,  for  Thomas  Simon  to  make  a Great 
Seal ; the  side  which  bore  the  portraiture  of  his  Highness  on  mare-back, 
with  a view  of  the  city  of  London,  to  have  the  inscription,  “ oliyaeitjs  DEI 
gratia  reip:  axgli^  scoti^  et  HIBERNIA,  &c.,  PROTECTOR;”  and  the 
other  side  to  have  the  inscription,  “ MAGNVM  SIGILLTM  REIPVB  : AUGLI^ 
BCOTi.i:  ET  HIBERNIA,”  &cc.,  and  it  was  ordered  that  the  crest  and  lion 
supporter  should  be  crowned.  But  it  was  clear  that  the  seal  so  ordered  in 
the  early  part  of  1655  was  not  used  till  after  the  removal  of  Whitelock  and 
Widrington,  and  the  delivery  of  the  Great  Seal  to  Nathaniel  Fiennes  and 
John  Lisle  on  June  15,  1656;  nor  at  first  by  the  new  commissioners; 
and  Mr.  C.  conjectured  that  Oliver’s  own  seal  was  not,  in  fact,  used  till 
after  the  new  settlement  of  the  government  on  May  25,  1657. 

The  Great  Seal  used  by  Richard  Cromwell  during  the  eight  months  of 
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! his  protectorate  was  the  same  as  his  father,  except  that  the  first  seven  letters 
I of  EICHAEDYS  Were  substituted  for  olivaet,  and  that  the  eeip  : at  the  end 
' was  lengthened  into  eeipvblicje,  and  there  was  little  doubt  that,  like  the 
[ Great  Seals  of  our  early  Edwards,  the  identical  seal  of  Oliver  was  used  by 
his  son. 

But  although  Cromwell  did  not  use  his  Great  Seal  when  he  first  con- 
stituted himself  Protector  on  December  12,  1653,  yet  five  days  after- 
wards he  issued  under  his  own  sign  manual  and  private  seal  a commission 
I (also  belonging  to  the  Society)  constituting  Col.  Bobert  Blake,  Col.  George 
Monk  Lieut.-Gen.  of  the  Ordnance,  Major-Gen.  John  Desbrowe,  and 
li  Capt.  William  Penn,  commissioners  to  execute  the  office  of  Admiral  and 
I General  of  the  Fleet.  The  seal  bears  the  arms,~l.  Sable,  a lion  rampant 
||  argent,  Cromwell  alias  Williams ; 2.  Sable,  3 spear-heads  argent  imbrued 
gules,  which  are  the  arms  of  Kenwig  Sais,  and  are  probably  a mistake  for 
Sable,  a chevron  between  3 spear-heads  argent  iriibrued  gules,  for  Caradoc 
Yreichfras,  from  whom  he  was  descended  ; 3.  Sable,  a chevron  between 
3 fleurs-de-lys,  for  Collwyn-ap-Tangno  ; 4.  Gules,  3 chevronels  argent,  for 
Jestyn-a'p-Gurgant ; 5.  Argent,  a lion  .rampant  sable,  for  Meredith,  Prince 
of  Powys;  6.  The  same  as  1.  A manual  seal  is  engraved  by  Vertue, 
plate  xxvi.,  but  differs  from  this,  the  crest  in  this  being  a demi-lion  argent 
holding  a spear  or,  whilst  Vertue’s  has  a differently  headed  spear,  and  has 
an  open  instead  of  an  esquire’s  helmet. 

When  the  Great  Seal  was  ordered  in  February,  1655,  a new  Seal  Manual 
was  ordered  for  Cromwell,  and  also  a Privy  Seal ; the  latter  was  at  first 
to  bear  the  same  inscription  as  the  obverse  of  the  Great  Seal ; but  five  days 
afterwards  it  was  ordered  that  the  word  feanci^  should  be  inserted  be- 
tween scotia:  and  hibernia:  ; Mr.  C.  had  not  found  any  impression  of  a 
Privy  Seal  with  the  Protectorship  of  France  so  added ; it  is  not  engraved 
by  Vertue. 

On  May  9,  1659,  after  the  Long  Parliament  had  reassembled,  it  was 
ordered  that  a Great  Seal  should  with  all  speed  be  prepared  and  brought 
into  the  House  in  the  “ form  of  the  last  Great  Seal  made  by  the  authority 
of  this  Parliament,*’  i.e.  the  seal  of  1651,  the  care  of  the  preparation  being 
referred  to  Mr.  Love.  That  gentleman  reported  on  the  13th  that  the 
artificer  by  him  employed  had  a Great  Seal  made  by  him  by  a late  order 
before  the  reassembling  of  the  Parliament,  and  upon  that  report  the  House 
referred  it  to  Mr.  Love  to  see  such  seal  broken,  and  the  silver  delivered  to 
the  artificer.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  seal  with  the  inscription,  “ god 
WITH  Tjs,  1659,”  but  it  is  clear  that  it  never  was  used,  for  on  May  14 
the  last  Great  Seal  (of  Bichard)  was  brought  in  and  broken,  the  new 
seal  was  presented  to  the  Commissioners,  and  it  was  thereupon  enacted  that 
the  seal  on  the  one  side  whereof  is  engraven  the  maps  of  England  and  Ire- 
land, and  the  isles  of  Guernsey,  Jersey,  and  Man,  (the  last  not  mentioned 
in  the  order  given  for  the  seal  of  1648,)  with  the  arms  of  England  and 
Ireland,  and  this  inscription,  viz.  “the  Great  Seal  of  England,  1651,”  and 
on  the  other  side  the  sculpture  of  the  Parliament  sitting,  with  this  inscrip- 
tion, “In  the  third  year  of  freedom  by  God’s  blessing  restored,  1651,” 
should  from  thenceforth  be  the  Great  Seal  of  England,  and  none  other. 
This  act  was  conclusive  against  the  use  of  the  seal  inscribed,  “ God 
with  us.” 

The  Society  then  adjourned  over  the  Christmas  holidays  to 
Jan.  13.  John  Beuce,  Esq.,  V.-P.,  in  the  Chair. 
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Mr.  Byles  exhibited  a small  bronze  Roman  knife,  found  recently  at 
Wiggington,  near  Tring. 

Mr.  Charles  Spence  exhibited  an  original  Pardon  granted  by  James  I. 
under  the  Great  Seal  (29  Oct.  8th  year)  to  Thomas  Sharpham,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  donation  of  lands  to  him  by  Henry,  late  Earl  of  Hunting- 
don, and  Richard  Poley,  without  license.  The  lands  are  described  as  in 
Widwill  and  Stokenham,  co.  Devon.  The  Great  Seal  is  attached,  and  is 
a fair  specimen,  considering  that  its  material  is  white  wax. 

Mr.  Charles  Reed,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  a portrait  of  Oliver  Cromwell, 
embroidered  in  silk,  formerly  in  the  possession  of  Miss  Cromwell,  of 
Cheshunt,  a descendant  of  the  Protector. 

The  Secretary  then  read  “ Remarks  on  the  Route  of  the  Tenth  Iter  of  An- 
toninus, but  more  especially  as  to  the  more  northern  portion  of  it,  with 
some  observations  on  the  probable  origin  of  the  term  ‘ Watling  Street,’  ” by 
Thomas  Reveley,  Esq.,  of  Kendal. 


ARCHEOLOGICAL  INSTITUTE. 


Dec.  3.  Octavius  Morgan,  Esq.,  M.P., 
Vice-President,  in  the  chair. 

A communication  was  received  from  Dr. 
Henry  Johnson,  of  Shrewsbury,  regarding 
the  proposed  excavations  of  the  site  of 
Uriconium.  A liberal  proposition  had  been 
made  by  the  President  of  the  Shropshire 
Literary  and  Archaeological  Society,  Mr. 
Botfield,  M.P.,  who  at  the  recent  annual 
meeting  of  the  Society  at  Shrewsbury  had 
offered  the  sum  of  fifty  guineas  in  further- 
ance of  the  investigation  of  the  Roman  re- 
mains at  Wroxeter,  on  condition  that  con- 
tributions to  a like  amount  were  obtained 
from  persons  interested  in  the  antiquities 
of  the  county.  Dr.  Johnson  stated  that 
the  subscription  had  been  limited  to  a 
guinea,  and  that  the  amount  required  by 
the  terms  of  this  proposition  had  been  ob- 
tained with  a degree  of  cordial  interest  in 
the  project  which  encouraged  the  hope  of 
realizing  sufficient  funds  to  carry  out  a 
complete  exploration  of  the  site  of  the  Ro- 
man city,  an  area  of  considerable  extent, 
in  which  doubtless  inscriptions  of  histo- 
rical value  and  numerous  ancient  relics 
would  be  discovered.  These,  it  had  been 
determined,  should  be  deposited  in  the 
museum  of  the  society  at  Shrewsbury. 
Remains  of  buildings  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary importance,  as  compared  with  other 
Roman  sites  in  England,  had  been  brought 
to  light  from  time  to  time,  and  the  tho- 
rough excavation  of  these  localities  would 
probably  present  much  valuable  evidence 
in  regard  to  Roman  times.  Dr.  Johnson 
exi)ressed  a wish  for  the  friendly  co- 
operation of  the  Institute,  and  suggestions 
regarding  the  proposed  undertaking,  in 
which  many  members  who  had  visited 
AVroxeter,  under  the  able  guidance  of  the 


Rev.  H.  M,  Scarth,  on  occasion  of  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Institute  at  Shrewsbury  in  1856, 
could  not  fail  to  take  interest.  The  Duke 
of  Cleveland,  who  is  the  proprietor  of  the 
site  of  the  Roman  city,  has,  it  is  under- 
stood, intimated  his  cordial  assent  that 
these  excavations  should  be  carried  out. 

A memoir  by  Mr.  Frank  Calvert  was 
read,  relating  the  results  of  his  exami- 
nation of  the  tumulus  of  Hanai  Tepeh, 
in  the  Troad.  It  was  illustrated  by  draw- 
ings of  the  curious  interments  discovered, 
and  a section  of  the  tumulus,  which  is 
situated  on  the  angle  of  a low  range  of 
hills,  about  a mile  and  a-half  distant 
from  the  plain  of  Troy.  During  his 
residence  with  his  brother,  H.B.M.’s 
Consul  in  the  Dardanelles,  Mr.  Calvert 
had  enjoyed  considerable  facilities  for 
the  examination  of  ancient  remains  in 
Asia  Minor.  The  locality  to  which 
his  memoir  related  had  been  regarded 
hitherto  as  a natural  hill,  and  is  so  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Porschammer  in  his  “ Ob- 
servations on  the  Topography  of  Troy,” 
published  by  the  Geographical  Society. 
Being  desirous  to  ascertain  its  real  cha- 
racter, Mr.  Calvert  sunk  a shaft,  which, 
after  traversing  a stratum  occupied  by 
comparatively  recent  Turkish  interments, 
fell  upon  an  extensive  necropolis  in  which 
the  burials  were  in  large  earthen  jars.  He 
had  found  similar  tombs  in  other  parts  of 
the  Troad  and  Thrace.  The  jars  range 
from  twenty  - six  inches  to  six  feet  in 
lecgth ; they  are  placed  in  a horizontal 
position,  sometimes  in  a cavity  hollowed 
out  of  the  rock.  The  mouth  of  the  urn, 
which  is  invariably  towards  the  south  or 
south  - east,  is  closed  by  a slab  of  stone. 
The  bodies  were  deposited  unburnt,  and 
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occasionally  smaller  vases  of  pottery, 
glass,  &c.,  are  found.  Of  some  of  these 
Mr.  Calvert  sent  drawings,  as  also  of  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  examples  of  this 
curious  type  of  ancient  interment.  He 
described  another  mode  of  burial  here  dis- 
covered, namely,  under  large  tiles  ar- 
ranged like  a roof  over  the  corpse,  the 
tiles  being  simply  placed  so  that  their 
upper  edges  rested  against  each  other,  and 
the  body  was  deposited  at  full  length  be- 
neath this  funereal  structure.  Similar 
tombs,  of  the  Roman  period,  have  been 
found  at  York,  and  are  preserved  in  the 
museum  there.  Mr.  Calvert  found  at  a 
lower  level  a stratum  of  calcined  bones, 
supposed  to  be  human,  with  charred  wood, 
and  evidences  of  strong  combustion ; and 
he  reached  interments  of  another  descrip- 
tion, at  still  greater  depth,  so  that  the 
mound  appears  to  have  served  as  a burial- 
place  at  three,  or  possibly  fmr,  distinct 
periods.  He  is  disposed  to  assign  the  for- 
mation of  the  tumulus  to  the  heroic  age 
of  Troy,  and  offered  some  observations, 
suggesting  the  possibility  that  some  of  the 
deposits  which  he  had  noticed  might  be 
referable  to  the  period  during  the  pro- 
tracted siege,  when  a truce  was  concluded 
between  the  contending  forces. 

Mr.  Westwood  gave  a detailed  account 
of  a tour  made  by  him  during  the  last 
summer  in  Scandinavia,  and  related  many 
interesting  results  of  his  examination  of 
ancient  remains,  architectural  examples, 
illuminated  MSS.,  &c.,  preserved  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  north  of  Europe.  Mr. 
Alexander  Nesbitt  communicated  some  ob- 
servations on  certain  tombs  bearing  en- 
graved crosses  of  a peculiar  form,  some- 
times considered  to  be  distinctive  of  the 
memorials  of  the  Knights  Templars.  He 
produced  rubbings  of  some  slabs  which  he 
had  found  at  Bosbury,  Herefordshire,  in 
close  proximity  to  the  site  of  a preceptory 
of  that  order  : on  one  of  these  two  of  the 
symbols  in  question  are  found,  being  ap- 
parently staves,  such  as  might  be  carried 
in  the  hand  as  personal  insignia,  and  hav- 
ing at  the  upper  extremities  crosses  pattee. 
The  occurrence  of  two  of  these  symbols  on 
the  same  slab  is  unusual,  and  a richly  or- 
namented cross  flory,  such  as  is  commonly 
seen  on  sepulchral  slabs,  is  introduced  be- 
tween them.  Mr.  Nesbitt  sought  to  ob- 
tain further  evidence  in  regard  to  the  sup- 
position, which  appears  to  have  originated 
from  the  representation  of  a Knight  Tem- 
plar given  by  Dugdale,  that  such  a cross 
staff  was  used  as  a distinctive  symbol  of 
the  order.  The  memorials  hitherto  ascer- 
tained to  be  referable  to  the  Templars 
do  not  appear  corroborative  of  such  an 
opinion. 


Mr.  J.  G.  Waller  gave  a short  notice  of 
the  remarkable  effigies  incised  on  large 
slabs  of  stone,  which  exist  in  a church 
near  Tongres  in  Belgium.  These  striking 
monumental  portraitures  are  six  in  num- 
ber. In  1839  they  were  removed  from 
the  pavement  by  the  Count  de  Renesse, 
and  placed  against  the  wall,  surrounded 
by  unsightly  wooden  frames,  and  painted 
in  imitation  of  marble.  Mr.  Waller  exhi- 
bited a rubbing  from  one  of  these  slabs, 
representing  Sir  Willian  de  Hamale,  who 
died  in  1279.  He  appears  in  mailed  ar- 
mour, with  armorial  ailettes,  and  his  arms 
are  repeated  on  his  surcoat,  shield,  and 
banner,  which  he  holds  in  his  right  hand. 
A canopy  is  introduced  over  the  figure, 
and  the  hand  of  Providence  is  seen  over 
his  head,  in  the  gesture  of  benediction. 
The  slab  is  of  blue  limestone ; the  divine 
hand  and  the  face  of  the  knight  are  of 
white  stone:  other  materials  have  also 
been  used  in  this  very  curious  sepulchral 
portraiture. 

Mr.  Hawkins  communicated  a full  ac- 
count of  the  various  medals  commemo- 
rating the  murder  of  Sir  Edmondbury 
Godfrey,  of  which  some  examples  had 
been  brought  for  examination  by  Mr.  J. 
H.  Matthews.  Mr.  Hawkins  produced  a 
complete  series  of  these  rare  pieces  from 
his  own  cabinet,  with  a metallic  cast  in 
lead,  probably  unique,  representing  the 
principal  incidents  of  that  mysterious 
event.  Mr.  H.  L.  Long  sent  for  examina- 
tion some  specimens  of  ancient  pottery 
from  Wagden  Common,  near  Farnham, 
where  they  occur  in  such  profusion  as  to  lead 
to  the  belief  that  extensive  pottery  works 
had  existed  there  in  late  Roman  times. 
He  exhibited  also  a remarkable  fragment 
of  black  Roman  ware,  with  figures  moulded 
in  high  relief,  and  a beautiful  example  of 
blue  glass  from  the  supposed  site  of  the 
Roman  Lausonium,  near  Lausanne.  Mr. 
Morgan  brought  a massive  ring,  lately 
obtained  at  Venice,  bearing  the  name  of 
Pope  Paul  II.,  and  his  arms,  with  those  of 
France.  Mr.  Franks  exhibited,  by  per- 
mission of  the  Duke  of  Manchester,  a re- 
markably gold  ring  fibula,  inscribed,  “ Ave 
Maria  Gracia.”  It  was  found  near  Kim- 
bolton,  Hunts.  Mr.  Franks  brought  also 
a drawing  of  a gold  armlet,  found  in  a 
tomb  at  Kertch,  and  now  in  the  British 
Museum.  It  bears  certain  unexplained 
characters,  in  stippled  work,  and  is  re- 
markable as  closely  resembling  a gold  or- 
nament found  in  the  north  of  England. 
Mr.  Bish  Webb  exhibited  a silver  perfume- 
bottle  found  near  Silchester;  a cofier  of 
damascened  metal  was  brought  by  Mr. 
Rohde  Hawkins ; a collection  of  mediaeval 
metal-work,  and  a hanging  of  stamped  and 
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gilded  leather,  of  Italian  workmanship,  hy 
Mr,  Burgess  •,  a tilting  helmet,  and  va- 
rious weapons,  by  Mr.  Bernhard  Smith ; 
several  rings  and  personal  ornaments,  by 
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the  Eev.  J.  Beck  ; and  drawings  of  monu- 
ments and  mural  paintings  in  Oxfordshire, 
by  Mr.  Faulkner. 


BEITISH  ARCHEOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION. 


Jan.  12.  T.  J. Pettigrew,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A., 
V.-P.,  in  the  chair. 

George  Doubleday,  Esq.,  John  Savory, 
Esq,,  and  Thomas  Allom,  Esq.,  were  elect- 
ed Associates. 

Several  presents  to  the  library  were 
received  from  the  Archjeological  Institute, 
the  Chester  Architectural  and  Archaeolo- 
gical Society,  the  Art  Union,  Dr.  John 
Lee,  Mr.  Halliwall,  &c. 

The  Chairman,  hy  direction  of  the  Coun- 
cil, stated  that  they  had  elected  C.  W. 
Dilke,  Esq.,  an  Honorary  Life  Member, 
in  acknowledgment  of  the  services  ren- 
dered by  the  “ Athenaeum”  in  the  promo- 
tion of  antiquarian  research,  and  the  liber- 
ality evinced  by  the  proprietors  of  that 
journal  in  defending  an  action  brought 
against  them  for  publishing  a report  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Association  rela- 
tive to  some  so-called  “ Leaden  Pilgrim 
Signs.” 

Mr.  Dilke’s  letter  in  reply  to  the  reso- 
lution of  the  Council,  and  his  acceptance 
of  the  membership,  was  read  from  the 
chair. 

Mr.  De  Wilde  made  a communication 
in  reference  to  an  article  in  the  last  num- 
ber of  the  journal  on  the  brazen  columns 
placed  in  front  of  the  Exchange  at  Bristol, 
and  stated  that  they  were  locally  known 
as  “nails,”  from  payments  made  upon 
them  in  accordance  with  the  common  ex- 
pression of  “ paying  down  on  the  nail.” 

Mr.  Wills  exhibited  a handsome  velvet 
pouch  with  curious  clasps,  and  a bust  of 
Mercury  in  silver.  It  was  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  conjectured  to  have 
been  an  alms-bag.  Mr.  Chas.  Ainslie  ex- 
hibited a cliaract  fermail,  or  ring-shaped 
brooch  of  the  fourteenth  century,  having 
inscribed  on  it  iCEi.  eodei.  eod.  Mr. 
Ainslie  also  exhibited  an  iron  spur  of  the 
time  of  bichard  III.,  found  in  a garden 
at  Hackney.  It  was  generally  conceived 
to  have  been  used  at  a tournament.  Mr. 
Bateman  sent  the  impression  of  a seal, 
the  matrix  of  which  is  ivory.  It  gives 
the  name  of  Christopher  Sutton,  prebend- 
ary of  Biggleswade,  in  Bedfordshire.  Mr. 
Clarke  sent  an  impression  of  a vesica- 
sbajicd  seal  from  a matrix  of  bronze,  and 
reading  crede  Mucnui,  probably  for 
Crede  Michi.  It  was  of  the  fourteenth 
century. 

A paper  hy  ^Ir.  Bateman  was  read,  de- 


tailing the  particulars  of  an  excavation 
made  in  a tumulus  at  Gib  Hill,  near  the 
temple  of  Arbor-low,  in  Derbyshire,  and 
in  which  were  found  a cist-vaen,  contain- 
ing a fine  ancient  British  vase  4i  inches 
high,  clippings  of  flint,  an  arrow-point, 
a circular  instrument,  &c.  Drawings  ac- 
companied the  paper,  which  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  journal. 

The  Rev.  Beale  Poste  communicated  a 
short  paper  on  Old  Winchester,  which  was 
also  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  Syer  Cuming  read  a paper  on  An- 
cient Bijouterie,  and  illustrated  it  by 
numerous  examples  derived  from  his  own 
collection,  and  those  of  Mr.  Forman,  Mr. 
Pettigrew,  and  Mr.  Wills.  They  con- 
sisted of  Celtic,  Roman,  and  Teutonic  spe- 
cimens, and  may  be  thus  enumerated : a 
portion  of  horse-gear  in  bronze,  found  at 
Bapehild,  in  Kent,  covered  with  a beauti- 
ful green  patina,  the  sunk  portions  yield- 
ing traces  of  red  enamel,  whilst  the  border 
presented  small  discs  of  a sapphire  blue 
colour ; three  Roman  fibulae  of  bronze, 
with  enamel  of  different  hues,  of  various 
shapes,  one  being  the  representation  of  a 
fish  resembling  the  mullet,  the  eye  and 
treble  row  of  scales  being  of  red  turquoise 
and  blue  enamel ; a cruciform  fibula  from 
Kent,  in  bronze,  plated  with  silver,  and 
having  also  portions  of  nigellum.  In  the 
Teutonic  division  were  a fine  specimen  in 
gold,  set  with  paste  of  a rich  blue  colour, 
having  also  jacinths;  the  back  of  this 
brooch  is  of  silver,  and  presents  a stellar 
ornament,  little  double  rings,  and  eyelet 
holes ; a silver  brooch  exhumed  in  Kent, 
apparently  cast  and  sculptured ; five  discs 
springing  from  a semicircular  member,  one 
set  with  flat  garnets  heightened  by  stamp- 
ed gold-foil  at  the  back ; a Danish  brooch, 
found  in  Oxfordshire,  and  belonging  to 
the  eleventh  century,  of  silver,  sculptured 
in  low  relief,  with  a rich  floriated  meander 
surrounding  an  i iglit-pcta'ed  flower.  The 
silver  tongue  of  the  brooch  is  2^  inches  in 
length. 

In  adjourning  the  meeting  after  a dis- 
cussion on  the  several  antiquities,  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  Council  had 
appointed  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  the 
26th,  for  the  reading  of  a paper  on  Trea- 
sure-trove, hy  Mr.  Vere  Irving,  and  that 
a discussion  on  the  subject  in  all  its 
branches  would  he  entertained. 
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Dec.  23.  W.  S.  W.  Yaux,  Esq.,  Presi- 
dent, in  the  Chair. 

Frederick  Madden,  Esq.,  of  the  British 
Museum,  was  elected  a member  of  the 
Society. 

Mr.  Yaux  read  a paper  on  some  rare 
coins  of  Marathus,  and  of  Kamnaskires, 
and  Anzaze,  which  have  recently  been 
added  to  the  national  collection.  The 
most  remarkable  coin  of  Marathus  is  a 
tetradrachm,  having  on  the  obverse  the 
tnrreted  head  of  Astarte,  the  Dea  Syria, 
and  on  the  reverse  a naked  male  figure 
seated  upon  arms,  and  holding  an  acros- 
tolium  and  a spear.  The  name  of  Marathus 
appears  in  two  inscriptions,  one  in  Greek 
and  one  in  Phoenician,  on  the  field.  This 
place  was  situated  on  the  coast  of  Syria, 


nearly  opposite  Aradus.  Its  copper  coins 
are  more  numerous  than  those  in  silver, 
which  latter  are  extremely  rare ; the  te- 
tradrachm lately  acquired  by  the  Museum 
being  considered  unique,  and  having 
fetched  the  sum  of  £130  at  a late  sale. 
The  tetradrachm  of  Kamnaskires  and  An- 
zaze is  also  of  extreme  rarity,  and  gives 
on  the  obverse  the  portraits  of  the  King 
and  Queen,  side  by  side,  in  high  relief, 
wearing  Parthian  caps,  and  ou  the  reverse 
Jupiter  seated,  and  a legend  giving  the 
names  of  the  monarchs.  Mr.  Yaux  con- 
siders them  to  have  reigned  over  the  dis- 
trict anciently  known  as  Characene,  now 
represented  by  the  country  called  Irak- 
al-Arabi,  near  Bussorah  and  the  united 
mouth  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates. 


THE  SOCIETY  OE  ANTIQUAEIES  OE  SCOTLAND. 


At  the  January  Meeting  of  the  Society, 
held  in  their  hall,  George-street,  Professor 
J.  Y.  Simpson,  Y.  P.,  in  the  Chair. 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  was 
I admitted  a Fellow  of  the  Society  without 
ballot,  as  a peer  of  the  realm,  in  terms  of 
' the  rules.  On  a ballot  the  following  gen- 
i tlemen  were  admitted  Fellows,  viz. : — Wil- 
liam Drummond,  Esq.,  Colonel  James  A. 

I Robertson,  and  Noel  Paton,  Esq.  Dr.  J. 
j M.  Lappenberg,  of  Hamberg,  and  G.  R. 

I Clemming,  Esq.,  of  the  R(  yal  Library, 

, Stockholm,  were  admitted  Corresponding 
I Fellows. 

! Thereafter  the  following  communica- 
I tions  were  read : — 

I I.  Notice  of  St.  Govane’s  Hermitage, 

! near  Pembroke,  South  WTales.  By  Cosmo 
1 Innes,  Esq  , F.S.A.  Scot. 

I The  remains  of  St.  Govane,  one  of  the 
I early  Welsh  hermits,  consist  of  a small 
chapel  and  bed  of  stone  in  the  face  of  a 
lofty  clift“  on  the  sea,  near  Pembroke.  The 
chapel  has  marks  of  great  antiquity,  but 
^ does  not  shew  any  precise  arcliitectural 
I features  to  indicate  its  date.  Mr.  Innes 
! drew  attention  to  the  saint’s  bed,  and  to 
; other  similar  places  used  of  old  for  penance 
or  devotion,  and  pointed  out  a curious 
popular  connection  between  St.  Govane 
and  Sir  Gawane,  the  most  famous  of  the 
Knights  of  the  Round  Table.  A sketch  of 
the  picturesque  chapel  of  St.  Govan,  by 
Mr.  Abbot,  illustrated  the  paper. 

Mr.  Robertson  directed  attention  to  , 
many  Scotch  examples  of  saints’  beds,  and  * 
other  arrangements  for  penance  in  early 
Christian  times,  in  which  he  was  followed 
Gent.  Mag.  Yol.  CCYI. 


by  Mr.  W.  F.  Skene  and  Professor  Simp- 
son. 

II.  Remarks  on  the  Ancient  Structures 
called  Piet  Houses  and  Burghs,  with  espe- 
cial reference  to  the  Burgh  of  Mousa, 
Shetland.  By  John  Stuart,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 
Scot. 

In  this  paper  Mr.  Stuart  stated  that  of 
those  fragments  of  early  times  which  had 
come  down  to  us,  there  were,  perhaps, 
none  more  calculated  to  illustrate  the 
social  state  of  the  primitive  races  than 
the  various  structures  for  residence  and 
defence,  while  it  might  be  said  that  no 
class  of  our  antiquities  was  disappearing  so 
rapidly.  After  noticing  the  underground 
chambers,  he  gave  some  account  of  those 
structures  wdiere  the  chambers  were  built 
on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  covered 
over  by  cairns  of  stones  or  mounds  of  earth. 
Proceeding  to  the  further  development  of 
the  idea  in  burghs,  where  the  chambers 
are  disposed  in  the  walls  of  round  towers 
in  tiers  above  each  other,  he  pointed  out 
some  distinguishing  features  of  the  burghs 
which  he  believed  to  be  peculiar  to  Scot- 
land, and  to  be  different  from  some  round 
fortified  structures  in  Ireland  with  which 
they  are  occasionally  classed.  He  con- 
cluded by  directing  attention  to  the  ruin- 
ous condition  of  Mousa,  a burgh  on  an 
island  of  that  name  in  the  Shetland  gi'oup, 
which  was  the  most  complete  and  interest- 
ing specimen  of  these  towers,  both  struc- 
turally and  historically,  and  urged  on  the 
Society  the  propriety  of  some  exertion 
being  made  to  raise  the  comparatively 
small  sum  which  is  required  to  put  the 
Y 
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burgli  into  a state  of  proper  repair,  so  as 
to  secure  for  the  examination  of  after 
times  a monument  of  the  past,  pregnant 
-with  curious  information  as  to  the  social 
arrangements  of  the  primitive  builders. 

The  paper  was  illustrated  by  drawings 
made  by  Sir  Hemy  Dryden,  Bart.;  and 
Pro.^essor  Simpson  exhibited  sketches  of 
the  burghs  in  Glenelg,  and  stereoscopic 
^^ews  of  the  great  fort  of  Dun  Angus,  on 
the  coast  of  Gralway,  in  Ireland. 

The  meeting  cordially  concurred  in  the 
desire  for  preserving  Mousa,  and  appoint- 
ed a committee  to  take  steps  to  raise  the 
sum  estimated  as  necessary  for  the  repah’s, 
viz.  £45. 

III.  Note  of  a Barrow  at  Huntiscarth, 
in  the  parish  of  Harray,  Orkney,  recently 
opened.  By  George  Petrie,  Esq.,  Cor. 
Mem.,  F.S.A.  Scot. 

This  large  haimow  was  opened  in  the 
course  of  the  winter  of  1857-8,  and  is 
principally  remarkable  for  the  relics  con- 
tained in  the  cist.  These  consisted  of 


[Feb. 

four  thin  discs  of  gold,  little  thicker  than 
gold-beaters’  leaf,  covered  with  orna- 
mental lines  of  the  zig-zag  sort,  and  many 
round  beads  of  amber,  with  some  orna- 
ments resembling  pieces  of  painted  glass. 

IV.  Contract  between  the  City  of  Edin- 
burgh and  John  Meikle,  for  a Chime 
of  Musical  Bells,  1698.  By  D.  Lalng, 
Esq.,  F.S.A.  Scot. 

By  this  contract,  John  Meikle  under- 
took to  make  a good  and  sufficient  “ Cheme 
or  Sett  of  MusicaU  Bells,  exactly  tuned, 
conforme  to  the  Bul.s  of  IMusick,  to  be 
placed  and  fixed  according  to  arte,  upon 
the  high  church  steeple  of  St  Jeills,  for 
the  decorment  of  the  City,  after  the 
fashion  and  manner  of  other  Cities 
abroad.”  They  were  to  be  fifteen  in  num- 
ber, of  different  notes  of  music,  and  to  be 
finished  to  the  satisfaction  of  three  citi- 
zens, two  of  whom  are  called  “Masters  of 
Musick.” — Some  illustrative  remarks,  by 
Mr.  Laing,  on  the  older  bells  of  St.  Giles, 
were  read. 


KILKEXXY  AXD  SOUTH-EAST  OE  lEELAXD  ARCHEOLOGICAL 

SOCIETY. 


The  eleventh  annual  general  meeting  of 
this  Society  was  held  in  the  Tholsel,  Jan.  5, 
IV.  J.  Douglas,  Esq.,  in  the  chair. 

Annual  JReport. — The  following  Report 
of  the  Committee  for  the  year  1858  was 
read  by  the  Secretary  : — 

“The  commencement  of  the  eleventh 
session  of  the  Society  must  afford  subject 
of  congratulation  to  all  its  friends,  espe- 
cially as  the  work  of  the  last  year  affords 
a proof  that  the  sterhng  ore  of  historic 
matter  is  as  abundant  as  ever,  and  that 
there  are  many  true  and  stalworth  work- 
men amongst  the  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion, who  do  not  grudge  their  toil  in  the 
cause  of  Irish  archieology.  The  journal 
of  the  Society  for  the  year  1858  is  in  the 
hands  of  members  up  to  its  September 
number.  The  concluding  part  is  all  in 
type,  and  will  shortly  be  published.  A 
further  portion  of  the  ‘ Annuary’  is  also  in 
type,  and  will  soon  be  issued.  It  will  con- 
tain a full  account  of  the  social  state  of 
the  c -unty  of  Kilkenny  in  the  early  part 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  VI II.,  as  placed  on 
record  by  the  formal  presentments  made 
to  a royal  commission  by  the  gentry,  cor- 
por.itions,  and  commons  of  the  county  and 
city.  These  presentments,  being  in  con- 
tinuation of  those  of  Wexford  already  pub- 
lished, and  to  be  followed  by  similar  docu- 
ments from  the  other  south-eastern  coun- 
ties of  Ireland,  will,  when  completed,  form 
a most  important  volume,  throwing  light 


on  the  social  condition  of  the  district  at  a 
most  interesting  period.  T'our  committee 
trust  that  more  ample  support  than  has 
been  hitherto  afforded  will  enable  the 
Society  to  complete  this  desirable  contri- 
bution to  Irish  history. 

“Your  committee  regret  that  the  dila- 
toriness of  many  members  with  regard 
to  the  payment  of  their  subscriptions  has 
caused  the  accounts  for  1857  to  exhibit  a 
balance  against  the  Society.  This  in  many 
cases,  no  doubt,  arose  from  carelessness  or 
forgetfulness,  but  it  is  not  the  less  to  be 
deplored;  and  a continuance  of  the  evil 
must  eventually  injure  the  usefulness  of 
the  Society.  The  custom  hitherto  has 
been  to  allow  members  to  run  two  years 
in  arrear  before  their  names  are  removed 
from  the  Society’s  books.  Your  com- 
mittee recommend  that  more  stringent 
measures  should  for  the  future  be  taken, 
and  that  the  names  of  all  members  in 
arrear  on  the  31st  of  December  in  each 
year,  be  at  once  removed  from  the  books 
— with  the  understanding  that  they  shall 
be  replaced  on  payment  of  all  arrears, 
together  with  a small  fine  to  defray  the 
postage  of  apphcations. 

“Your  committee,  fully  agi-eeing  with 
the  unanimous  resolution  of  regret  for  the 
death  of  Dr.  Robert  Cane,  proposed  at  the 
September  meeting,  cannot  avoid  express- 
ing their  sense  of  the  great  loss  inflicted 
on  the  Society  by  his  untimely  leaioval 
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from  amongst  us.  His  exertions  in  the 
cause  of  Irish  archaeology  were,  as  far  as 
the  engagements  of  a busy  professional 
life  allowed,  most  untiring  and  judicious ; 
and  they  leel  that  his  place  as  treasurer 
and  ex-officio  member  of  the  committee  of 
this  Society  will  not  be  easily  filled.’^ 

The  report  of  the  Committee  having 
been  adopted  and  ordered  to  be  printed, 
the  Committee  and  Officers  of  the  Society 
for  the  ensuing  year  were  elected. 

Dr.  Keating,  Callan,  presented  a curious 
candlestick,  cast  in  lead,  apparently  French 
work  of  the  period  of  Louis  XIV.  It  was 
found  on  the  site  of  the  old  building  for- 
merly called  Callan  Castle,  and  sometimes 
“The  Palace,”  the  seat  of  the  Candler 
family,  the  death  of  the  last  of  whom. 
Admiral  Count  Candler,  of  the  Russian 
service,  was  announced  within  the  last 
few  years  in  the  public  press,  wherein  he 
was  described  as  “of  Callan  Castle,  Ire- 
land.” 

The  'Kilkenny  'Brooch. — The  chief  at- 
traction of  the  meeting  was  a magnificent 
ancient  Irish  fibula,  of  extraordinary  size 
and  antique  type,  exhibited  by  permission 
of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.  It  was  found 
by  a labourer  in  the  parish  of  Killamory, 
county  of  Kilkenny,  and  evidently  had 
not  been  deposited  in  the  earth  with  any 
care,  as  it  was  found  resting  on  the  yellow 
clay  subsoil,  beneath  the  vegetable  mould 
of  the  field.  For  size,  beauty  of  orna- 
mentation, and  bold  yet  elegant  design, 
this  brooch  is  not  surpassed  by  any  yet 
discovered,  and  is  by  far  the  finest  of  the 
rare  class  to  which  it  belongs.  The  fibula 
is  of  white  metal,  and  has  been  parcel- 
gilt,  indications  of  which  yet  remain  on 
the  ornamental  portions.  In  its  present 
state  it  is  much  tarnished  from  oxidation. 
It  is  circular,  measuring  inches  by  5 
6-16th  inches.  The  fibula  weighs  11  oz. 
3 dwts.,  and  the  pin  4 oz.  9 dwts.,  Troy 
weight. 

A very  interesting  letter  respecting  the 
probable  composition  and  period  of  the 
white  metal  peculiar  to  the  class  of  ancient 
brooches  to  which  that  above  described 
belongs,  addressed  by  Mr.  Clibborn,  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy’s  Museum,  to  the 
Rev.  James  Graves,  was  then  read.  The 
writer  considered  the  metal  to  be  of  the 
nature  of  that  of  which  the  mirrors  of 
the  classic  period  were  composed,  differing 
from  the  speculum  metal  of  the  present 
day  in  its  superior  ductility  and  aptness  to 


receive  ornamentation.  He  thought  it 
likely  to  have  been  more  precious  than 
gold  or  silver,  as  would  appear  from  the 
circumstance  that  in  this  and  several  other 
ancient  brooches,  a core  of  lead  was  intro- 
duced beneath  thin  plates  of  this  sub- 
stance. The  secret  of  making  this  ancient 
white  metal,  which  is  superior  to  alumi- 
num and  its  compounds,  is  now  unknown  j 
it  has  all  the  lustre,  when  polished,  of 
silver,  with  superior  elasticity  and  hard- 
ness, and  Mr.  Clibborn  expressed  a hope 
that  the  secret  of  its  composition,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  attention  drawn  to  it  by 
the  discovery  of  this  magnificent  brooch, 
might  be  recovered  by  analysis,  and  again 
introduced  into  art-manufacture. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Robertson  exhibited  a fine 
bronze  celt,  remarkable  for  the  orna- 
mentation on  its  surface,  as  also  a fiint 
javelin-head,  supposed  to  be  one  of  the 
largest  of  its  class  in  existence,  both  of 
which  had  been  presented  to  him  by  Mr. 
Johns,  of  Carrickfergus. 

Mr.  Rowe,  Bally  cross,  county  Wexford, 
sent  for  exhibition  a massive  gold  ring, 
found  in  the  year  1844  in  the  townland 
of  Ballyhorty,  barony  of  Bargy,  county  of 
Wexford.  It  was  a signet-ring,  engraved 
with  a shield  bearing  a ragged  staff  be- 
tween two  swords,  points  up,  all  in  pale, 
but  without  any  inscription  or  initials. 
Tlie  workmanship  was  of  about  the  reign 
of  Charles  I. 

Mrs.  Power,  Waterford,  sent  for  exhi- 
bition, through  her  nephew,  J.  A.  Blake, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  a bronze  signet-ring,  found  in 
the  course  of  excavations  at  the  Court- 
house, Waterford,  which  was  the  site  of 
one  of  the  ancient  abbeys  of  that  city. 
The  workmen  having  uncovered  a vault, 
discovered  the  remains  of  an  ecclesiastic 
in  full  vestments ; the  figure  when  first  un- 
covered seemed  quite  perfect,  but  shortly 
after  being  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
air  it  had  fallen  into  dust.  This  ring  had 
been  found  on  the  finger.  It  was  ex- 
tremely rude  in  its  workmanship.  The 
device  was  a shield  bearing  a saltier  be- 
tween what  appeared  to  he  three  fleurs-de- 
lis,  with,  in  chief,  a bearing  which  was  in- 
distinct. 

Several  interesting  papers  and  commu- 
nications were  then  submitted  to  the  meet- 
ing, and  the  usual  vote  of  thanks  to  donors 
and  exhibitors  having  been  passed,  an  ad- 
journment took  place  to  the  first  Wed- 
nesday in  March. 
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LEICESTEFSHIEE  AECHITECTEEAL  AND  AECH^OLOGICAL 

SOCIETY. 


A MEETING  of  this  Society  was  held 
in  the  Town-hall  Oct.  25,  the  Rev.  R. 
Burnaby  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  J.  Thompson  exhibited  an  ancient 
urn  of  black  earth,  lately  found  in  Friday- 
street,  Leicester,  and  now  placed  in  the 
Town  Museum. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Nevinson  exhibited  a gold 
sovereign  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  a 
Venetian  zechin,  one  of  the  last  pieces 
struck  by  that  state;  also  two  thin  oval 
plates  of  silver,  about  2^  inches  long, 
beautifully  engraved  by  Simon  De  Passe. 
The  family  of  De  Passe  were  eminent  as 
engravers  late  in  the  sixteenth  and  during 
the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  centuries. 
Crispin  De  Passe,  the  elder,  was  a native 
of  Utrecht.  When  he  came  to  England 
is  unknown.  He  had  three  sons,  Crispin, 
William,  and  Simon,  and  a daughter, 
Magdalene,  who  all  inherited  his  talent. 
Crispin  died  young,  and  executed  but  few 
engravings.  William  probably  accom- 
panied his  father  to  England,  where  he 
resided  the  greater  part  of  his  life  and 
engraved  his  best  plates,  which  are  very 
numerous.  Simon  was  employed  by  the 
famous  goldsmith  and  miniature-painter, 
Nicholas  Hilliard,  in  decorating  plate,  &c., 

ANTIQUARIAN 

A NEW  type  of  the  numerous  coins,  in 
small  brass,  of  the  Emperor  Probus,  has 
been  discovered  near  Toulouse,  on  the  pro- 
perty of  M.  C.  Roumeguere,  together 
with  upwards  of  400  other  coins  of  Probus. 
On  the  obverse  it  bears  the  radiated  head 
of  the  Emperor  with  the  ordinary  legend ; 
and  on  the  reverse  a bunch  of  grapes  with 
two  vine-leaves ; and  around,  eor  . hil  . 
SAL.,  abbreviations  lor  Fortitudo,  Hila- 
ritas,  Salus,  which  aptly  express  the 
qualities  of  the  grape.  This  coin  is  of 
historical  inti  rest,  for  Probus,  with  en- 
lightened policy,  removed  from  the  pro- 
vinces certain  resti’aints,  which  preceding 
emperors  had  imposed  or  sanctioned,  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  vine. 

Mr.  Roumeguere  is  preparing  for  pub- 
lication an  account  of  tlie  Roman  coins 
recently  discovered  at  and  in  the  vicinity 
of  Toulouse.  They  amount  to  many  thou- 
sands. This  work  would  be  of  more 
general  interest  if  the  author  would  add 
to  it  some  notice  of  the  antiipiities  of 
4'oulouse,  and  of  Old  Toulouse  (Vieille- 
'J'onlouse).  'J’he  latter  place,  which  is  said 
to  be  full  of  antiquities,  is  but  little  known 


with  the  effigies  of  his  illustrious  patrons ; 
and  he  executed  a great  number  of  silver 
jettons  with  the  figures  of  the  kings  and 
queens  of  England,  and  of  the  royal  family 
of  James  I.  The  two  silver  plates  exhi- 
bited by  Mr.  Nevinson  are  excellent  ex- 
amples of  his  proficiency  in  the  art.  It 
is  recorded  that  when  the  royalists  were 
called  upon  in  the  Great  Rebellion  to  give 
up  their  gold  and  silver  valuables  to  sup- 
ply the  exigencies  of  their  cause,  they  still 
retained  the  engraved  plates  and  jettons 
by  De  Passe  as  memorials  of  their  attach- 
ment to  their  sovereign  and  his  house. 
Simon  De  Passe  is  said  to  have  left 
England  about  1630,  and  to  have  settled 
at  Copenhagen.  His  sister  Magdalene, 
like  her  brothers,  learned  the  art  of  en- 
graving fi-om  her  father,  and  executed 
some  small  plates  of  considerable  merit,  as 
well  as  a few  portraits  and  other  prints. 

Mr.  Gresley  laid  before  the  meeting  a 
variety  of  interesting  documents,  &c.,  re- 
lating to  a former  Leicestershire  rector, 
afterwards  Archbishop  Laud, 

Three  gentlemen  were  elected  members, 
and  after  a vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chair- 
man, the  meeting  adjourned. 


INTELLIGENCE. 

even  to  the  antiquaries  of  France ; and 
Mr.  Roumeguere,  who  seems  to  be  well 
acquainted  with  it,  is  very  competent  to 
make  its  treasures  of  ancient  art  better 
understood.  The  museum  of  Toulouse  is 
of  the  highest  interest ; but  its  scientific 
influence  is  marred  by  the  want  of  a 
printed  catalogue.  The  valuable  contents 
are  not  even  properly  labelled. 

M.  Chalon  has  published  in  the  Revue 
de  la  Numismatique  Beige  another  medal 
executed  by  Michael  Mercator,  who  was 
patronised  by  Henry  VIII.  of  England. 
On  a medal  of  himself  Mercator  says  he 
was  the  first  inhabitant  of  Venloo  knighted 
by  the  king  of  England.  The  present 
medal  which  M.  Chalon  contributes  to 
the  Revue  is  of  an  ecclesiastic,  named 
Rudolph,  a confessor  of  nuns  at  Rure- 
monde;  but  who  this  Rudolph  was,  or 
why  Mercator  thought  him  worthy  a 
medal,  does  not  appear.  It  seems  to  have 
been  executed  when  Mercator  returned 
from  England  to  Venloo,  near  Ruremonde, 
about  1540. 

Professor  A.  Namur  is  still  successfully 
engaged  in  directing  excavations  upon  the 
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i site  of  tLe  Roman  station  at  Dalheim, 

. near  Luxembourg.  Immense  quantities  of 
! minor  objects  of  art  have  been  discovered, 
and  architectural  fragments,  tesselated 
pavements,  inscriptions  and  sculptures. 
The  station  has  been  walled  in  a manner 
very  similar  to  the  castra  upon  the 
Kentish  and  Sussex  coast ; but  from  the 
remains  brought  to  light,  it  would  seem 
rather  to  have  been  a fortified  town,  which 
must  have  been  densely  populated  over  a 
I considerable  period  of  time.  That  it  w^as 
I in  the  territory  of  the  Tribocci,  who 
i bordered  on  the  Treviri,  locality  and  an 
inscription  seem  to  certify ; but  the  name 
of  the  town  or  station  is  at  present  a 
mystery ; and  this  very  mystery  is  an  ex- 
citement to  M,  Namur  and  his  colleagues, 
who  reasonably  hope  to  deduce  the  secret 
from  some  inscribed  stone  which  may  pro- 
bably be  excavated.  The  coins  extend 
from  Augustus  to  Arcadius,  and  include 
several  rare  types.  Among  those  of  the 
Constantine  family  are  some  which  bear 
PLN,  which  M.  Namur  assigns  to  Lon- 
dinium  : they  properly  belong  to  Lugdu- 
num.  Among  the  pottery  is  a fragment 
inscrihed  upon  the  exterior  surface,  in 
letters  reversed,  what  has  been  read  as 
ALPiNEOEVM.  It  has  been  suggested  it 
may  be  interpreted  alpinoevm,  as  re- 
ferring to  the  Alps  and  the  Alpine  cohorts, 
some  of  whom  served  in  the  lioman  army. 
' But  an  excellent  engraving  of  the  frag- 
1 ment  enables  us  to  read  the  inscription 
. as  ALBINI  POKMA,  “ from  the  forma"’  or 
mould  “ of  Albinu«,”  the  potter.  It  should 
be  added  that  M.  Namur’s  well-written 
reports  are  well  illustrated ; and  that  they 
are  published  in  the  Publications  de  la 
SociHe  pour  la  Recherche  et  la  Conser- 
vation des  Monuments  Historiques  dans 
le  Grand-Ruche  de  Luxembourg . 

In  the  same  work,  part  ix.  pi.  vii.,  M. 
Namur  publishes  a remarkable  and  almost 
unique  coin  of  Victorinus.  It  may  be 
thus  described: — On  the  obverse  the 
laureated  heads  of  Victorinus  and  his 
son,  side  by  side,  to  the  right.  On  the 
reverse  depensoe  OEBIS’  : two  w^arriors 
standing  before  four  figures,  three  of  whom 
are  prostrate.  It  is  in  billon.  The  Baron 
Marchant  has  engraved  a coin  wh'ch  closely 
resembles  this,  except  in  some  details.  His 
has  the  armed  bust  and  head  of  Victorinus 
to  the  left,  and  in  the  right  hand  a 
javelin  resting  upon  the  shoulder.  There 
are  two  military  figures  standing,  three 
persons,  apparently  females,  two  of  whom 
are  seated.  In  Namur’s  coin  one  of  the 
armed  personages  appears  to  be  intended 
for  Hercules  with  his  club  raised;  and  in 
one  or  in  both  cases  the  group  of  females 
may  he  intended  to  represent  the  three 


provinces  of  Gaul.  In  the  Bihlioth^que 
Imperiale  at  Paris  is  a medallion  of  Vic- 
toriiius,  upon  which  the  Emperor  is  ex- 
hibited raising  Gaul,  personified  as  a 
female,  from  the  ground,  the  legend  being 
“ Re.stitutor  Galliarum.” 

The  leaden  signacula  which  have  been 
repeatedly  noticed  in  our  Magazine,  and 
which  were  the  subject  of  a trial  at  Guild- 
ford, have  been  augmented  in  numbtr 
by  some  interesting  additions,  which  we 
shall  probably  in  a future  number  describe 
to  our  readers.  At  present  we  can  only 
addth  '.t  the  testimony  in  favour  of  their 
perfect  genuineness  is  now  strengthened 
by  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Waller  and  Mr. 
Albert  Way.  The  question  is  of  archte- 
ological  importance,  and  quite  worthy  of 
being  decided  by  a committee  of  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries  or  of  the  Institute.  The 
signs  are  now  on  exhibition  at  27,  Hay- 
market. 

Excavations  are  about  to  take  place  at 
Wroxeter,  near  Shrewsbury,  under  the 
direction  of  a committee  of  the  local  So- 
ciety, and  with  the  aid  of  upwards  of 
£150,  which  has  already  been  subscribed. 
We  understand  that  the  chief  direction  of 
the  researches  will  be  entrusted  to  Mr. 
Wright,  who,  from  long  experience,  has 
well  qualified  himself  for  the  task.  Among 
the  most  liberal  subscribers  is  Mr.  Beriah 
Botfield,  who  contributes  £50.  Wroxeter, 
the  Roman  TJriconium,  has  long  been  cele- 
brated for  its  antiquities,  but  up  to  the 
present  day  no  systematic  researches  h ive 
ever  been  inade  upon  the  site  of  the 
Roman  city.  The  remarkable  full-faced 
coin  of  Carausius  in  the  British  Museum 
it^he  numismatic  discovery  of  the  day)  was 
found  at  Wroxeter. 

The  Hertz  collection  of  antiquities  is 
advertised  for  public  auction,  by  Messrs. 
Sotheby  and  Wilkinson.  The  sale  will  com- 
mence on  the  7th  of  this  month,  and  ex- 
tend over  sixteen  days.  The  antique  gems 
are,  perhaps,  the  choicest  and  most  exten- 
sive series  ever  offered  for  public  competi- 
tion ; and  the  marbles,  bronzes,  fictile  vases, 
ornaments,  and  other  objects,  comprise 
many  remarkable  and  exquisite  works  of 
ancient  art,  which  give  a character  and 
interest  of  no  common  kind  to  the  forth- 
coming sale.  The  catalogue  (:il3  pages) 
is  prefaced  by  24  pages  of  a translation, 
from  the  B'^rlin  Archaeologische  Zei- 
tung,  of  M.  Gerhard’s  description  of  the 
collection,  which  he  designates  “ a brilliant 
and  instructive  display  of  antiques  of 
every  kind,  belonging  to  an  Important 
department,  being  both  most  valuable  and 
numerous,  and  suitable  to  the  choicest  of 
all  collections.” 

The  Roman  wadis  of  Dax,  the  subject  of 
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more  than  one  notice  in  our  Magazine  of 
last  year,  we  hear,  are  not  to  be  further 
destroyed.  Mr.  Eoach  Smith,  immediately 
on  his  return  to  England,  appeah  d to  the 
press,  and,  through  the  Duke  of  Malakholf, 
to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior;  and  he 
also  took  nuans  to  get  the  matter  laid 
before  the  Emperor  himself.  Ihe  result 


[Feb. 

appears  to  be  that  the  destruction  of  the 
walls  has  been  stopped  by  imperial  order. 
By  some  strange  anomaly,  while  the  go- 
vernment had  sanctioned  the  destruction 
of  this  superb  Koman  work,  it  was  giving 
vast  STims  of  money  for  the  restoratii  n of 
the  walls  of  Earascon,  no  part  of  which  is 
anterior  to  the  fourteenth  century. 


DISCOVEBY  OF  I 

Duetng  the  last  month  a large  number 
of  labourers  have  been  employed  in  trei  ch- 
ing  some  fields  belonging  to  Holme  Farm, 
situate  about  a mile  and  a-half  west  of 
North  Ockeiiden.  In  the  course  of  their 
operations  they  found  a number  of  beds  of 
dark  soil,  about  18  inches  in  depth,  and 
at  about  one  foot  from  the  surface,  in 
which  were  deposited  a large  quantity  of 
bones,  supposed  at  first  to  be  human, 
together  with  fragments  of  pottery,  and 
pieces  of  charcoal.  It  was  the  general 
opinion  of  the  workmen  that  the  field  was 
once  the  scene  of  a great  battle,  and  this 
opinion  is  supported  by  some  local  tradi- 
tions. One  thing,  however,  is  certain, 
viz.,  that  the  scene  of  their  labours  is  the 
site  of  a Koman  burial-ground,  extending 
over  a space  of  about  16  acres,  but  whe- 
ther it  marks  the  battlefield  of  one  of 
those  many  great  struggles  which  took 
place  in  this  county  between  the  Britons 
and  Romans,  or  whether  it  denotes  the 
peaceful  cemetery  of  a Koman  station,  it 
is  perhaps  not  very  easy  to  determine. 
The  little  evidence,  however,  which  the 
plough  and  the  harrow  have  left  behind, 
seems  in  favour  of  the  latter.  The  regular 
and  almost  equidistant  arrangement  of 
the  graves,  and  the  large  quantity  of  frag- 
ments of  cinerary  urns  found  in  nearly 

GOLD  COIN  FOUND 

A GOLD  coin  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII., 
which  had  heen  found  in  the  bed  of  the 
Tyne,  has  been  presented  to  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries,  tlirough  Dr.  Charlton,  by 
Mr.  Robinson,  bookseller,  Pilgrim-street, 
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all  of  them,  seem  to  indicate  rather  the 
orderly  interment  of  a cemetery  than  the 
hasty  burial  of  a battle-field.  The  graves 
are  at  once  discernible  from  the  surround- 
ing soil,  the  natural  soil  being  a yelh.w 
clay,  while  the  earth  of  the  graves  is 
nearly  black.  They  vary  in  size  from 
about  10  to  40  feet  in  circumference ; it 
is  impossible  with  any  accuracy  to  trace 
their  original  form,  but  they  appear  for 
the  most  part  to  have  been  circular;  one, 
however,  is  much  larger  than  the  rest, 
and  of  a difierent  form ; it  is  about  60 
feet  in  length  by  about  20  in  width.  The 
fragments  of  pottery  vary  very  much  in 
character,  some  being  of  the  very  rudest 
workm.auship,  while  others  have  been  more 
carefully  manufactured  ; a few  very  small 
pieces  of  Samian  ware  have  also  been  found. 
The  bones  are  all  of  difierent  animals 
—of  the  horse,  the  deer,  &c.,  but  these 
have  all  been  so  broken  by  the  plough  as 
almost  to  render  identification  impossible. 
No  coins  nor  any  fragments  of  metal  have 
as  yet  been  discovered.  / n adjoiniug 
field  is  still  called  Church-field,  which,  as 
it  contains  no  foundation  of  any  building, 
probably  received  its  name  from  the  mul- 
titude of  barrow  s or  burial  mounds  which 
must  formerly  have  crowded  the  surround- 
ing locality. — Essex  Herald. 

IN  THE  RIVER  TYNE. 

Newcastle.  That  gentleman,  says  Dr. 
Charlton,  had  ofiered  to  him  a number  of 
a similar  description,  all  of  which  had  been 
found  in  the  river,  and  had  been  brought 
up  by  the  dredging  machine. 


GREEK  ANTIQUITIES. 


Ten  pieces  of  antique  mosaic  have  just 
arrived  at  the  Eouvre  from  Athens,  and 
are  provisionally  placed  in  the  Salle  de  la 
Cheminee  de  Bruges.  They  seem  to  have 
formed  the  flooring  of  a small  room.  A 
rather  handsome  wreathed  border  forms 


the  outer  edge,  and  the  whole  is  divided 
into  compartments  by  black  lines,  a kind 
of  arabesque  being  in  the  centre.  This 
addition  to  the  treasures  of  tbe  Louvre, 
though  inferior  to  other  mosaics  here,  is 
still  interesting  as  a relic  of  antiquity. 
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CORRESPONDENCE  OF  SYLVANUS  URBAN. 


THE  NEW  GOVERNMENT  OFFICES. 

THE  APPLICATION  OE  GOTHIC  TO  DOMESTIC  PHEPOSES. 

Mr.  Urban, — I am  sorry  to  find  that  my  letter  to  you  last  month  has 
been  so  much  misunderstood  by  friends,  and  misrepresented  by  opponents. 
It  appears  that  in  endeavouring  to  compress  a very  wide  subject  into  a 
narrow  compass,  I have  become  obscure  and  liable  to  be  misunderstood  or 
misrepresented.  Considerable  surprise  has  been  expressed  that  I did  not 
exhibit  more  delight  and  exultation  at  the  triumph  of  Gothic  over  its 
rival,  the  Palladian  style  : I really  took  this  for  granted,  and  should  have 
considered  it  bad  taste  to  express  publicly  my  feelings  on  the  subject;  after 
spending  so  many  years  in  the  study  myself,  and  doing  my  utmost  to  en- 
courage others  also  to  follow  my  favourite  study,  it  cannot  but  be  very 
gratifying  to  me  to  find  that  the  beauty  and  the  merits  of  the  Gothic 
style  are  now  publicly  acknowledged  by  the  highest  authorities  of  the  land. 
It  is  now  more  than  twenty  years  since  I began  to  publish  on  this  subject, 
j and  endeavoured  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  educated  classes,  which  were  then 
blinded  by  prejudice.  No  class  was  then  more  ignorant  of  our  national 
architecture  than  the  architects,  a happy  change  has  come  over  us ; we 
have  now  architects  worthy  of  the  name,  and  Mr.  Scott  stands  amongst  the 
highest  of  them.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  was  equally  unnecessary,  and 
I would  have  been  equally  bad  taste,  for  me  to  ring  the  praises  of  Mr.  Scott, 
as  to  sing  the  triumph  of  Gothic  architecture.  I have  a great  respect  and 
regard  for  Mr.  Scott,  and  rejoice  in  his  appointment,  and  consider  him  as 
one  of  the  first  of  living  architects.  I appealed  to  his  own  good  sense  and 
good  taste,  and  am  very  glad  to  hear  that  he  has  no  intention  whatever  of 
introducing  Italian  Gothic  details  into  his  new  Government  Offices.  If  I 
have  said  anything  offensive  to  him  I am  sorry  for  it,  and  certainly  had 
no  idea  of  attacking  him,  teaching  him,  lecturing  him,  or  annoying  him  in 
any  way.  I certainly  thought,  as  I said,  that  there  was  a foreign  look 
about  his  design ; and  I feared  that  he  was  beginning  to  give  way  to  the 
fashionable  tide  of  the  passing  hour  in  favour  of  Venetian  and  Italian 
Gothic,  instead  of  trusting,  as  he  has  hitherto  done,  to  the  strong  current 
of  English  feeling  in  favour  of  our  national  style,  which  has  been  gradually 
and  steadily  progressing  for  many  years,  and  now  bids’  fair  to  carry  all 
obstacles  before  it.  The  more  people  study  the  subject  the  better  they 
will  appreciate  the  Early  English  style  of  Gothic. 

In  what  manner  I have  excited  the  ire  of  Mr.  Street  in  particular, 
I cannot  at  all  understand ; his  fierce  attacks  upon  me  appear  to  be 
perfectly  uncalled  for.  I complained  of  the  jumble  of  styles  which  some 
architects  have  produced  by  bringing  pretty  bits  from  Italy  or  elsewhere, 
and  sticking  them  on  bodily  to  English  buildings,  and  Mr.  Street  is  exces- 
sively irate  at  this.  In  his  replies  to  me  he  skilfully  avoids  the  main 
points,  and  runs  off  upon  secondary  and  unimportant  ones.  Whether  the 
Gothic  of  Italy  be  of  French  origin,  as  I believe,  or  indigenous,  as 
Mr.  Street  affirms,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question,  it  is  more  un- 
like English  Gothic  and  harmonises  less  with  it  than  any  other.  When  I 
was  writing  about  the  jumble  of  styles  in  Italy  itself,  I had  lying  before  me 
careful  drawings  and  photographs  of  Italian  buildings,  which  to  the  eyes  of 
ordinary  English  travellers  would  pass  very  well,  and  frequently  do  pass, 
for  work  of  the  thirteenth  century,  with  inscriptions  upon  them  recording 
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their  erection  in  the  fifteenth,  and  these  very  inscriptions  cut  upon  the 
same  stones  and  evidently  part  of  the  same  work  with  the  cable,  and  billet, 
and  other  ornaments  not  used  in  England  or  France  after  the  twelfth 
century,  unless  in  Jacobean  work. 

Again,  how  perfectly  immaterial  it  is  whether  the  colony  of  Eastern  mer- 
chants who  settled  in  Perigord  in  the  tenth  century  came  direct  from 
Byzantium,  the  capital  of  the  empire,  or  through  Yenice,  then  one  of  its 
subordinate  cities,  which  two  centuries  afterwards  rose  into  importance  on 
the  fall  of  that  empire.  It  is  sufficient  for  my  purpose  that  this  colony  or 
their  descendants  had  communication  with  Bvzantium,  direct  or  indirect,  and 
that  they  built  in  that  part  of  France  forty  or  fifty  churches  of  thoroughly 
Byzantine  character.  St.  Marc’s  is  a Byzantine  church  built  at  Venice 
under  the  influence  of  Greek  merchants,  and  there  is  not  the  slightest 
trace  of  Venetian  architecture  in  Perigord  or  in  any  part  of  Aquitaine. 

By  means  of  garbled  extracts  and  misrepresenting  what  I have  said, 
Mr.  Street  endeavours  to  prove  me  very  ignorant  and  very  contradictory. 
If  I have  changed  my  views  in  some  respects  in  the  course  of  nine  or  ten 
years,  it  would  not  be  very  wonderful  nor  any  just  ground  of  blame,  as  I 
might  have  obtained  better  information  ; but,  as  it  happens,  I see,  on  refer- 
ring to  the  ArchcBoJogia.,  vol.  xxxv.  p.  36,  that  if  Mr.  Street  had  quoted  one 
more  line,  and  had  not  stopped  exactly  where  it  suited  his  purpose,  his 
whole  argument  would  have  fallen  to  the  ground.  The  words  which 
follow  are,  — “There  is  no  distinct  record  of  any  Greeh  or  Venetian 
colony  at  Perigueux,  but  it  is  well  known  that  there  was  such  a colony,”  &c. ; 
shewing  that  I knew  it  was  matter  of  iiidifi’erence  which  it  was  called,  for 
it  was  the  same  thing. 

The  low  domical  vaulting  of  Anjou  and  Poitou  is  a transition,  both  in 
style  and  in  date,  between  these  Byzantine  domes  and  the  Gothic  vaulting 
which  in  England  was  afterwards  developed  into  the  fan-tracery  vaulting  ; 
this  is  unknown  in  France,  and  could  not  be  constructed  on  the  French 
principle  of  vaulting,  which  is  derived  from  the  Eoman  barrel  vault,  a 
mode  of  construction  which  is  also  common  in  the  Western  provinces. 

I can  hardly  believe  that  Mr.  Street  has  ever  seen  the  hall  of  the  Hospital 
at  Angers  to  which  I have  referred,  or  he  could  not  confound  it  in  style 
with  the  Cathedral,  nor  describe  it  as  octo-partite,  which  it  clearly  is  not, 
or  domical,  which  it  is  only  in  a very  slight  degree ; it  is  distinctly  quadri- 
partite, and  not  more  domical  than  many  English  Gothic  vaults  are.  I hope 
to  send  you  shortly  an  engraving  of  this  remarkable  hall,  and  so  let  your 
readers  judge  for  themselves  whether  it  agrees  best  with  my  description  or 
Mr.  Street’s.  The  English  architects  happened  to  take  the  domical  principle, 
the  French  architects,  that  is,  the  architects  of  Paris  and  the  Isle  de  France, 
took  the  horizontal  one,  and  each  kept  their  own  mode  of  construction  ever 
after,  a proof  that  they  did  not  copy  from  each  other.  Mr.  Street  cites 
Notre  Dame  against  me,  it  was  in  Notre  Dame  itself  that  M.  Viollet-Leduc 
pointed  out  to  me  this  opposite  mode  of  construction  as  a confirmation  of 
what  I had  said,  that  English  and  French  Gothic  are  two  distinct  styles, 
each  parallel,  but  not  copied  one  from  the  other.  I am  aware  that  M. 
Viollet-Leduc  considers  the  older  parts  of  Notre  Dame  and  St.  Denis  as 
the  earliest  germ  of  the  Gothic  principle  of  construction ; and  I do  not 
doubt  that  it  is  so  for  the  French  Gothic,  but  I believe  that  in  England 
we  have  transitional  buildings  of  as  early  a date  quite  as  far  advanced,  and 
the  English  architects  did  not  study  in  the  “ Isle  de  France.” 

It  is  mere  quibbling  for  Mr.  Street  to  pretend  that  I meant  to  say  . 
seriously  that  the  Early  English  style  is  derived  from  any  one  building. 
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j after  I have  described  and  published  paits  of  hundreds  of  transitional 
buildings,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  I said,  and  I say  still,  that  the  hos- 
, pital  at  Angers  is  the  most  advanced  in  style,  and  affords  the  earliest 

I example  on  record  of  the  use  of  this  peculiar  kind  of  vaulting,  afterwards 
adopted  in  England,  and  which  is  quite  distinct  from  either  the  cathedral  or 
the  other  buildings  which  Mr.  Street  mentions,  although  undoubtedly  derived 
from  them.  Comparing  the  style  with  the  history,  it  seems  at  least  highly 
probable  that  it  was  through  this  channel  that  we  derived  our  distinct  mode 
of  vaulting.  Mr.  Street  again  quotes  triumphantly  from  my  papers  in  the 
i ArchcBologia  to  make  me  seem  to  contradict  myself,  because  I have  said 
that  there  are  scarcely  any  churches  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  cen- 
turies in  those  provinces,  but  he  overlooks  the  fact  that  the  Early  English 
style  was  established  by  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  ; during  the  last 
I quarter  of  that  century  the  progress  was  very  rapid,  and  we  have  several 
buildings  in  England  before  the  end  of  the  century  which  are  pure  Gothic. 

Mr.  Street’s  idea  of  the  education  of  an  architect  seems  to  be  the  same 
as  that  of  our  grandfathers,  that  no  one  is  an  architect  until  he  has  been  to 
j "Rome.  I was  not  thinking  of  sending  young  architects  to  Home  at  all,  I 
I recommended  their  travelling  in  the  western  provinces  of  France,  to  enlarge 
j their  minds  and  acquire  new  ideas ; and  I believe  it  would  be  difficult  to 
I point  out  any  route  on  which  so  much  might  be  learnt  in  so  short  a time 
I or  at  so  small  expense  as  between  London  and  Bordeaux. 

, My  view  has  been  called  “ narrow-minded it  may  be  so,  we  never 
1 know  our  own  weak  points,  but  I never  intended  to  restrict  our  architects’ 
studies  in  any  way.  I suggested  a tolerably  wide  field,  of  easy  access,  which 
I has  been  very  much  neglected,  including  the  whole  of  the  West  of  France, 

' from  Normandy  to  Aquitaine;  and  within  this  range  a young  architect 
might  study  some  considerable  Roman  buildings,  a number  of  Byzantine 
churches,  a number  of  different  transitional  styles,  and  several  varieties  of 
! Gothic.  The  transition  from  Roman  to  Gothic  he  may  see  at  home,  but 
! the  varieties  of  it  which  he  would  find  in  those  provinces  are  very  curious 
and  worth  studying ; and  of  the  transition  from  the  Byzantine  to  the 
I Gothic  afforded  by  the  churches  of  Anjou  and  Poitou,  it  is  not  easy  to 
find  examples  elsewhere,  or  at  least  not  within  easy  reach  of  England.  It 
was  on  this  ground  that  our  ancestors  studied,  and  the  same  buildings 
which  they  studied  nearly  six  hundred  years  ago  are  still  open  for  the 
study  of  their  descendants.  I do  not  think  that  it  would  narrow  their 
minds  to  pursue  this  study,  and  if  they  can  improve  on  what  their  ancestors 
have  done,  by  all  means  let  them  do  so.  But  it  is  not  by  bringing  pretty 
bits  from  Venice,  and  transplanting  them  into  English  buildings,  that  our 
national  architecture  will  ever  be  improved.  I should  add,  that  the  district 
I have  recommended  contains  many  town-houses  of  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth centuries  which  might  furnish  useful  hints,  and  would  harmonize 
better  with  our  English  style  than  Italian  buildings  do.  In  pointing  out 
; the  extent  of  the  English  dominions  at  the  time  the  Early  English  style 
I was  developed  as  a field  fairly  open  to  Mr.  Scott,  and  shewing  the  immense 
j variety  that  it  contains,  I do  not  think  that  I was  narrowing  his  ground. 

As  my  letter  was  written — partly  at  your  suggestion — for  your  readers, 
the  public  at  large,  and  not  specially  for  the  architects,  and  as  probably 
some  of  your  readers  do  not  see  the  “Builder,”  I must  beg  you  to  reprint 
Mr.  Street’s  attack  upon  me,  and  my  reply,  in  order  to  make  this  letter 
intelligible  to  them. 

Oxjord,  Jan.  22,  1859.  Your  obedient  Servant, 

J.  H.  PARKER. 


Gent.  Mao.  Vol.  CCVI. 
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“THE  MEDIEVAL  ARCHITECTURE  OF  ITALY. 

“ HOW  IS  THE  EEYITAi  TO  BE  PUBSHED  ? 


“ Mr.  Parker’s  letter,  in  the  last  num- 
ber of  the  ‘Builder,’  appears  to  require 
some  answer  from  those  who  do  not  agree 
with  his  peculiar  view’s,  lest,  from  their 
silence,  it  should  be  supposed  that  all  are 
ready  to  accept  his  statements  wdthout 
hesitation,  coming  as  they  do  from  the 
‘ President  of  the  Oxford  Architectural 
Society.’  I believe  acd  trust,  however, 
that  5lr.  Parker’s  view’s  are  peculiar  to 
himself:  they  have  never,  to  my  know’- 
ledge,  been  adopted  by  any  one  else  ,*  and, 
though  a very  recent  article  in  the  ‘ Guar- 
dian’ might  be  quoted  against  me  on  this 
point,  I venture  to  assume  that  this  was 
written  about  the  same  time  as  the  letter 
to  ‘ Sylvanus  Urban,’  and  by  Mr.  Parker 
himself. 

“ Mr.  Parker’s  greatest  alarm  seems  to 
be  excited  by  the  dread  lest  architects,  in 
pursuit  of  their  studies,  should  venture  to 
devote  some  of  their  time  to  the  careful 
investigation  of  the  mediaeval  architecture 
of  Italy;  but  1 must  be  allowed  to  state 
that  when  he  says  ‘there  is  uo  such  thing 
as  Early  Italian  Gothic,’  he  betrays  the 
fact  that  he  is  but  little  acquainted  w’ith 
Italy,  and  unable,  therefore,  to  speak  with 
authority  on  the  subject.  If  the  cathedral 
and  the  churches  of  S.  Matteo,  S.  John 
Baptist,  and  S.  Stefano,  at  Genoa,  the 
churches  at  Lucca  and  Pisa,  the  cathedral 
of  Siena,  the  church  of  San  Francisco  at 
Assisi,  Santa  Maria  and  the  cathedral  at 
Arezzo,  Sta.  Croce  and  Sta. Maria  Xovella  at 
Florence,  the  west  front  of  Ferrara  cathe- 
dral, the  cathedral  at  YerceUi,  and  many 
other  buildings  or  portions  of  buildings 
throughout  the  north  of  Italy,  are  not 
* Early  Italian  Gothic’  buildings,  I am 
curious  to  know'  what  w’e  are  to  call  them  : 
the  fact  is,  that  they  are  not  only  rightly 
so  called,  but  also,  up  to  a certain  point, 
most  rightly  the  object  of  much  admira- 
tion on  the  part  of  those  w’ho  have  really 
taken  the  tronble  to  study  them  carefully. 
1 will  now’  say  a few  words  in  reply  to 
Mr.  Parker’s  suggestion  as  to  our  right 
course  of  study.  It  seems,  then,  as  I 
understand  him,  that  the  ‘ natural  line 
for  us  now  to  follow’  is  to  go  to  Rome 
and  the  East  by  way  of  Brittany, 
Anjou,  Poitou,  Limoges,  and  Perigneux, 
taking  care  to  have  no  intercourse  at 
all  W’ith  Lombardy,  but  ‘w’ithout  refus- 
ing to  make  such  excursions  to  the  right 
or  to  the  left,  as  our  ])redecessors  were 
very  likely  to  have  made.’  This  sugges- 
tion for  an  intelligent  mode  of  study  of 


ancient  art  seems  to  me  to  be  the  most 
curious  piece  of  antiquarianism  with  which 
I ever  chanced  to  meet,  and  I can  hardly 
conceive  that  it  is  gravely  and  seriously 
propounded.  It  is  even  stranger  to  those 
who  know  something  about  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  portion  of  France  to  w’hich 
Mr.  Parker  wishes  us  to  go  for  what  he 
calls  ‘ authorities ;’  and,  perhaps,  you  will 
allow  me  to  say  somewhat  ou  this  point. 
It  is  a very  curious  fact  that  a Venetian 
colony  existed  in  the  tenth,  eleventh,  and 
tw’elfth  centuries  at  Limoges : still  more 
curious  is  it  that  the  church  of  S.  Front 
at  Perigueux — commenced  in  the  tenth 
century,  and  finished  circa  .a.d.  1047 — 
was  copied  from  St.  Mark’s  at  Venice,  and 
w’as  in  its  turn  the  prototype  of  many 
other  churches,  and  the  church  upon 
W’hich  it  may  be  said  that  the  architecture 
of  a considerable  portion  of  the  south-w'est 
of  France  w’as  founded.  Here,  therefore, 
W’e  have  architectui-e  of  a distinctly  Italian 
extraction  held  up  for  our  admiration; 
and  yet  we  are  told  to  take  care  how  we 
venture  to  look  at  all  at  the  buildings  of 
this  country  from  which  it  w’as  derived ! 
But  this  is  not  all : Mr.  Parker  has  a theory 
about  ‘the  origin  of  the  Early  English 
style ;’  and,  as  is  often  the  case,  his  theory 
leads  him  a little  astray.  He  describes 
the  Hospital  of  St.  John  at  Angers  as 
being  ‘exactly  in  the  same  style  as  the 
architecture  of  Becket’s  Crowm  at  Canter- 
bury.’ Elsewhere  ^ he  has  said  that  ‘ it  is 
more  fight  and  elegaut,  more  decidedly 
Gothic,  than  the  east  end  of  Canterbury ;’ 
and  I think  the  latter  is  the  more  accurate 
of  the  two  descriptions.  The  fact  is,  that 
it  w’ould  be  difficult  to  find  a system  of 
vaulting  more  unlike  any  example  that  we 
have  in  England  than  the  Angevine  vault- 
ing generally,  of  w'hich  this  hospital  at 
Angers  is  a fair  specimen.  It  is  always 
excessively  domical  in  its  sections,  both 
longitudinal  and  transverse,  and,  having 
eight  ribs,  forms,  in  fact,  an  octopartite 
vault.  There  is  nothing  at  all  analogous 
to  it  at  Canterbury,  or  elsewhere  in  Eng- 
land, to  the  best  of  my  belief.  The  claim 
of  the  hospital  to  be  the  earliest  Gothic 
building  in  existence  may  be  judged  of  from 
the  fact  that  the  abaci  of  the  capitals  are 
square  in  plan,  the  w’indow’s  round-headed, 
and  that  a great  number  of  examples  ex- 
ist of  older  buildings  the  main  arches  of 
W’hich  are  pointed,  and  the  smaller  opeu- 
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, ings  round-headed,  (the  cathedral  at 
Angers  itself,  finished  a.d.  1150,  being  a 
, case  ill  point,)  while  at  the  same  time 
there  are  other  churches  so  similar  in 
style  to  this  building,  e.  g.  the  choir  of 
S,  Serges  in  the  same  town,  S.  Pierre  at 
Saumur,  the  church  at  Candes,  S.  Maurice 
at  Chinon,  and  many  others  in  the  same 
district,  that  I hardly  see  how  an  invention 

I,  can  he  talked  of  where  all  the  various 
I stages  of  the  development  may  so  plainly 
I be  seen.  I should  have  thought  that  by 
i this  time  we  were  all  agreed  that  Gothic 
■)  architecture  was  a thing  of  natural  growth, 
and  in  no  sense  an  invention,  as  it  might 
he  S lid  to  he,  if  this  hospital  at  Angers,  or 
any  other  building,  could  properly  be  ad- 
duced as  the  ‘ origin  of  the  Early  Eng- 
lish style.’ 

“ M.  Viollet  le  Due,  ‘the  highest  living 
authority,’  as  Mr.  Parker  justly  calls  him, 
is  singularly  at  variance  with  him  as  to 
the  reciprocal  influence  of  French  and 
English  on  each  other  in  the  countries 
I which  belonged  to  us  during  the  middle 
ages.  He  says,  and  T can  entirely  confirm 
his  statement,  that  though  the  English 
rule  in  the  north  and  west  of  France 
I appeared  to  he,  politically  speaking,  tho- 
; roughly  well  assured,  yet  there  is  not  a 
I single,  huilding  in  the  countries  which  we 
I conquered  ivhich  recals  the  architecture  of 
I England : and  I am  sure  I may  safely  say 
the  same  as  regards  ourselves,  for  there  is 
I not  one  huilding  in  England  which  affords 
I any  evidence  of  imitation  of  any  of  the 
distinct  features  of  the  architecture  of 
I Anjou,  Poitou,  or  Aquitaine.  It  is  impos- 
I sihle  to  say  the  same  of  the  architecture 
of  Normandy,  or  the  old  Domaine  Roy  ale, 
since  the  former  is  almost  identical  with 
our  English  style;  and  from  the  latter, 

■ the  great  architect  of  part  of  Canterbury 
I Cathedral  came  with  his  French  style  to 
plant  it,  as  it  were,  on  this  side  of  the 
; Channel. 

I “ I would  not  have  answered  Mr. 

I Parker’s  letter  at  such  length,  had  I not 
felt  the  great  importance  of  a right  under- 
standing of  the  ground  which  we  wish  to 
take  in  advocating  the  revival  of  medioival 
j architecture.  If  Mr.  Parker’s  excessively 
I antiquarian  view  of  our  present  duties 
were  to  be  put  forward  as  the  real  and 
right  ground  for  us  to  w'ork  upon,  I,  for 
one,  should  have  very  little  hope  of  the 
' ultimate  success  of  our  cause  : as  it  is,  I 
have  every  hope,  because  I see  on  all  sides 
that  men  are  anxious  to  take  a large  view 
of  the  requirements  of  our  art,  and  to 
study  in  all  quarters  every  development 
which  their  art  has  at  any  time  assumed. 
Hence  they  cannot  allow  themselves  to  be 
blinded  to  the  many  beauties  of  the  Italian 


art  of  the  middle  ages;  and  they  see 
clearly  how  much  may  be  gained  by  hints 
derived  from  them,  as  well  as  from  France 
and  parts  of  Germany. 

“ Nobody  can  accuse  those  who  appre- 
ciate Italian  art  of  ignoring  the  art  of 
their  own  country.  F'or  myself,  though 
I have  written  upon  the  former,  I have 
never  omitted  to  renew  from  time  to  time 
my  declarations  of  allegiance  to  the  latter ; 
and  I am  sure  that  no  one  can  be  accused 
with  less  justice  than  can  Mr.  Scott  of  not 
being  fully  sensible  of  the  duty  incumbent 
on  us  first  of  all  to  study  our  art  in  Eng- 
land. 

“ The  truth  is,  that  there  is  no  part  of 
Europe  which  will  not,  more  or  less,  repay 
the  architectural  student;  but  in  remains 
of  domestic  architecture  of  just  the  kind 
that  would  suit  our  present  wants,  no 
country  affords  more  examples  than  Italy ; 
and  it  is  curious  to  notice  how  very  Italian 
in  their  charaefer  many  of  the  best  ex- 
amples of  domestic  architecture  in  other 
countries  are.  In  most  of  the  best  French 
examples,  just  as  in  the  Early  German, 
the  domestic  windows  have  shafts  in 
place  of  the  English  moulded  monial,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  just  one 
of  those  points  of  deta  1 in  which  it  would 
be  absurd  not  to  change  from  the  old 
Enoflish  custom.  So,  too,  when  we  have 
to  build  in  brick,  I am  sure  no  artist  who 
has  at  all  carefully  studied  and  compared 
the  brick-work  of  Germany  and  Italy 
would  doubt  that  the  latter  is  in  all  re- 
spects the  best,  whilst  it  is  at  least  equally 
Gothic  in  its  character.  To  me  it  ap- 
pears that  an  architect  ought  to  be  allowed 
to  see  this  without  being  charged  with 
being  desirous  to  import  Italian  archi- 
tecture into  England.  We  do  not  trouble 
ourselves  as  to  the  origin  of  anything  that 
is  really  good  and  artistic  : if  it  come  from 
Venice,  well ; if  from  Lincoln,  so  much  the 
better ; but  at  all  events,  and  above  all 
things,  it  is  essential  that  we  should 
trouble  ourselves  to  be  artists,  and  not 
mere  antiquaries.  The  hold  which  Gothic 
art  is  rapidly  obtaining  in  the  country 
is  the  result  of  the  resolute  endeavour 
whi(h  has  been  made  to  effect  this.  I'he 
new  museum  at  Oxford  is  not  so  free  from 
Italian  influence  as  Mr.  Parker  may  de- 
sire, but  all  of  us  must  admit  that  it  is 
singularly  attractive  nevertheless ; and 
unquestionably  Mr.  Scott  would  be  throw- 
ing away  his  best  chance  of  securing  for 
himself  a name  in  the  future  history  of 
art,  if  he  allowed  himself  to  be  debarred 
from  following  in  the  same  direction. 

“ I believe  that  we  who  assert  that 
there  are  lessons  to  be  learnt  in  Italy  and 
all  parts  of  France  are  not  one  whit  less 
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really  devoted  to  our  national  style  than  from  the  best  portion — of  the  latter 
is  a gentleman  who  would  limit  our  foreign  country. 

studies  to  a portion  only — and  that  far  “ Geoege  EDiHEJO)  Steeet.” 


«THE  KEYIYAL  OF  MEDIEYAL  ARCHITECTURE. 


“It  is  not  my  intention  to  he  led  into  a 
newspaper  correspondence  with  Mr.  Street, 
who  appears  to  have  misunderstood  the 
purport  of  my  letter. 

“ I must  state,  however,  that  he  is  mis- 
taken in  supposing  that  m^'  views  are  at 
all  singular  or  peculiar  to  myself,  as  the 
article  in  the  ‘ Guardian’  to  which  he  re- 
fers proves,  for  it  was  not  written  by  me. 
In  contradicting  my  statement  respecting 
‘ Early  Italian  Gothic,’  he  gives  a list  of 
Italian  buildings,  but  carefully  avoids 
giving  a single  date,  without  which  his 
arguments  are  worth  nothing. 

“ I may  say  that  I do  not  know  all  the 
Italian  buildings  he  mentions,  but  I am 
well  acquainted  with  many  of  them,  and 
have  carei'ul  drawings  of  numerous  details 
by  an  experienced  artist,  made  under  my 
OUT!  eye,  and  according  to  my  own  per- 
sonal directions,  on  the  spot. 

“ I never  said  I wished  architects  to  go 
to  Rome  and  the  East  by  way  of  Brittany, 
Anjou,  &c.  I only  wished  to  point  out,  as 
a matter  of  histoiy,  w-hich  there  is  evi- 
dence to  prove,  that  the  principles  of  vault- 
ing came  to  us  by  that  route  from  B^^zaii- 
tium.  This,  too,  was  introduced  in  my 
letter  when  I was  speaking  of  the  different 
modes  of  vaulting  being  prominent  dis- 
tinctions between  Enghsh  and  French 
Gothic,  and  had  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  a modern  architect’s  travels. 

“ I did  not  express  as  my  ^^ush  the  reslric- 
tion  of  the  studies  of  architects  in  any 
measure ; let  them  study  the  buildings  of 
the  whole  w'orld,  as  far  as  they  have  the 
opportunity,  but  that  is  no  reason  for  im- 
porting details  from  Lombardy,  and  intro- 
ducing them  into  English  buildings : study 
and  importation  are  different  things.  Let 
them  begin  their  study  at  home,  and  when 
they  have  mastered  English  Gothic  they 
will  be  better  able  to  make  use  of  foreign 


details.  I said  that  when  they  did  copy, 
it  was  better  to  take  from  those  districts 
with  which  our  ancient  architects  were  in 
communication,  and  not  go  to  those  coun- 
tries with  which  they  had  no  intercourse, 
as  the  results  must  lead  to  incongruous 
mixtures. 

“ It  is  a mere  perversion  of  my  words  to 
suppose  that  I intended  to  point  out  the 
hospital  at  Angers  as  the  one  type  which 
our  English  architects  followed ; I said  no 
such  nonsense.  I merely  said  it  was  the 
most  advanced  building  of  its  date  that  I 
have  met  with,  and  had  peculiar  historical 
circumstances  connected  with  it.  Let  Mr. 
Street  point  out  an  earlier  dated  example 
of  which  lightness  and  elegance  are  so 
marked  a characteristic ; the  pointed  arch 
which  he  lays  such  stress  upon  is  no  crite- 
rion, as  St.  Front,  of  Perigueux,  itself  has 
this  form  of  arch  fully  developed. 

“ This,  too,  reminds  me  that  IHr.  Street 
quietly  assumes  that  the  colony  in  Peri- 
gord  was  Yenetian,  and  that  St.  Front  is 
copied  from  St.  Marc  at  Yenice ; but  this 
is  mere  assumption,  and  not  so  probable 
as  that  it  was  a Greek  colony  from  Byzan- 
tium, and  that  both  St.  Front  and  St. 
Marc  are  copied  from  the  same  type;  and 
it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  St.  Marc  is 
the  earlier  of  the  two. 

“ It  is  evident  that  Mr.  Street  does  not 
understand  the  distinctive  principle  of 
French  and  English  vaulting  to  which  I 
have  refeiTed ; and  it  is  impossible  to  ex- 
plain it,  without  buildings  or  models  to 
refer  to. 

“ Mr.  Street  may  sneer  at  what  he  calls 
‘ antiquarianism but  the  copying,  both 
English  and  foreign  examples,  without  un- 
derstanding their  history,  has  been  one 
great  cause  of  many  recent  failures  which 
we  have  to  deplore. 

“ J.  H.  Paekee.” 


THE  STUDENT’S  HUME. 


Me.  Urban, — A writer  in  the  last  No. 
of  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine,  labour- 
ing under  the  singular  hallucination  that 
the  word  “ annals”  in  the  preface  to  the 
“ Student’s  Hume”  (p.  iv.)  contains  some 
covert  allusion  to  a work  called  the  “An- 
nals of  England,”  in  which  he  seems  to 


take  quite  a paternal  interest,  has  avenged 
either  himself  or  his  friend  for  a fancied 
insult  by  a furious  attack  upon  the  afore- 
said “ Student’s  Hume.”  The  charges 
as  to  facts  fall  under  two  heads  : 1,  hav- 
ing neglected  to  remedy  Hume’s  errors; 
2,  havuig  perverted  his  meaning  by  inter- 
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polations.  We  shall  take  the  latter  charge, 
as  the  more  serious  one,  first  in  order. 
The  first  accusation  I’uns  thus  : — 

1.  In  p.  5 (read  9)  we  have  an  interpolation 
which  describes  Caractacus  as  “a  son  of 
Cynobelin”— a mere  guess  at  the  best,  and 
not  a very  happy  one,  as  the  Welsh  triads  in- 
form us  that  the  father  of  Caractacus  was 
named  Bran,  and  was  carried  to  Rome  with 
him. 

Our  description  of  Caractacus,  as  the 
son  of  Cynobelin,  was  no  guess,  but  found- 
ed on  the  authority  of  Dion  Cassius,  who 
asserts,  “ Plautius  conquered  first  Cata- 
ractacus  (Caractacus),  next  Togodumnus, 
sons  of  Cynohellinus.”  Our  critic  either 
has  not  read  or  cannot  understand  Dion 
Cassius  ; and  he  supposes  the  Welsh  triads 
to  he  an  authority  for  an  historical  event 
in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era ! 
('O  ovv  riAauTtos  ....  irpoorov  feu  Karapd- 
rai<ou,  eireiTa  ToyoSovfxuou,  Kvuo^eWiuov 
na7Sas,  iuiicr](reu,  lib.  lx.  c.  20). 

2.  In  another  place,  (p.  34,)  after  correctly 
stating  that  Ina  died  at  Rome,  while  Hume 
says  he  died  in  England,  we  are  told,  “the 
year  of  his  death  is  unknown.”  A reference  to 
either  of  two  not  very  uncommon  works,  ‘ The 
Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,’  or  ‘ Flores  Histori- 
arum,’  or  ‘Matthew  of  Westminster’  (which 
have  been  translated  for  the  beneKt  of  those 
who  dislike  learning),  would  shew  that  he  died 
in  728.  - 

Lappenberg,  in  his  “ History  of  Eng- 
land,” (vol.  i.  p.  266,  Thorpe’s  translation,) 
says,  “ This  date  is  unquestionably  incor- 
rect,” and  points  out  the  variations  in  the 
authorities.  It  is  true  that  we  find  in 
the  “ Annals  of  England,” — “ a.d.  728,  Ina 
dies  at  Rome.”  We  leave  our  readers  to 
decide  between  the  authority  of  Lappen- 
berg and  that  of  the  “ Annals.” 

3.  We  are  not  ashamed  to  confess  that  we  are 
puzzled  as  to  who  “ Walthoef  ” (p.  64)  can  be ; 
is  he  the  same  as  “ Waltheof,”  who  is  correctly 
stated  after  Hume  (p.  88)  to  have  manned 
Judith?  But  then  there  remains  the  difficulty 
who  Judith  is;  for  while  at  p.  88  she  is  Wil- 
liam’s niece,  at  p.  85  she  is  his  half-sister. 

A mere  printer’s  error:  for  “ Walthoef” 
read  “ Waltheof.”  In  the  passage  at  p. 
85,  the  words  “ the  daughter  of”  have 
been  omitted  before  “ William’s.”  Judith 
was  the  daughter  of  William’s  half-sister, 
and  consequently  his  niece,  (Thorpe’s 
“ Lappenberg,”  p,  140,  ed.  1857). 

4.  But  we  were  more  confounded  than  by  this 
little  genealogical  slip  to  read,  at  p.  87,  “ Earl 
Morcar  was  thrown  into  prison,  and  soon  after 
died  in  confinement.”  We  fancied  that  Morcar 
was  one  of  the  captives  released  by  William  on 
his  death-bed,  and,  on  referring  to  Hume,  we 
were  glad  to  find  that  this  error  at  least  was 
none  of  his. 

William,  on  his  death-bed,  ordered 
Morcar  to  be  released ; but  the  order  was 
not  obeyed,  and  Morcar,  as  we  have  said, 
died  in  confiaement.  (See  Thorpe’s  “ Lap- 


penberg,”  pp.  210,  220.)  The  words  soon 
after  should  be  omitted. 

5.  Soon  after  we  fell  in  with  two  passages  which 
bear  invaluable  testimony  to  the  sound  judg- 
ment and  extensive  knowledge  of  our  friend. 
In  a note  at  p.  90  he  describes  Domesday  Book 
according  to  Ingulphus,  a contemporary  writer, 
never  having  heard  apparently  that  the  work 
is  a glaring  forgery. 

To  enter  fully  into  this  question  would 
demand  many  pages ; but  it  may  be  safely 
said  that  the  work  attributed  to  Ingulf  is 
fundamentally  genuine,  though  disfigured 
with  interpolations.  Lappenberg  says  it 
was  “ a compilation  made  at  an  early 
period,  into  which  portions  of  the  real 
Ingulf  are  interwoven,”  (vol.  i.  p.  lii.). 
Mr.  Hallam  quotes  Ingulf’s  work  freely  ; 
and  Mr.  Knight,  in  his  recently  published 
“ History  of  England,”  (vol.  i.  p.  96,) 
thinks  that  historical  scepticism  may  be 
carried  too  far  on  this  point, 

6.  Oiir  friend’s  sound  appreciation  both  of  his 
author  and  of  the  architecture  of  the  Norman 
period  is  shewn  by  his  parody  of  the  following 
passage  from  p.  M9,  vol.  i.  of  Hume  ; — “ The 
monuments  which  remain  of  ihis  prince  (Will. 
II.)  in  England  are  the  Tower,  Westminster 
Hall,  and  London  Bridge,  which  he  built.” 
This  is  improved  into — “ He  built  a new  bridge 
across  the  Thames  at  London,  surrounded  the 
Tower  with  a wall,  and  erected  Westminster 
Hall,  which  still  remains  a noble  specimen  of 
the  architecture  of  the  period.”  Has  the  man 
never  been  in  London  ? or  is  he  blind  ? or 
cannot  he,  though  talking  parrot-like  of  “ no- 
ble specimens,”  distinguish  Norman  from  Per- 
pendicular architecture  ? 

We  still  venture  to  think  that  our  de- 
scribing Rufus  as  only  surrounding  the 
Tower  with  a wall,  instead  of  building  it, 
is  an  improvement  upon  Hume.  West- 
minster Hall,  built  upon  the  foundations 
of  Rufus,  still  retains  great  part  of  the 
original  lower  walls;  and  during  Sir  C. 
Barry’s  alterations  in  it  for  the  new  houses 
of  Parliament,  a Kormau  arcade  was  dis- 
covered. These  remains  still  serve  to  in- 
dicate the  nobleness  of  the  original  de- 
sign. 

7.  Probably  to  save  room,  all  notice  of  Eustace, 
the  son  of  Stephen,  i.s  omitted,  though  his  death 
was  an  event  of  some  importance  in  averting 
a civil  war  ; but  if  the  student  is  not  aware  of 
that  fact  he  will  remain  (in  ignorance  of  it,  so 
far  as  his  new  Hume  is  concerned. 

And  very  properly,  for  it  is  no  fact  at 
all.  The  reviewer,  as  usual,  here  founds 
his  statement  on  the  “ Annals,”  (i,  236,) 
where  we  find  : “ Eustace,  the  son  of  Ste- 
phen, dies  Aug.  18th;  in  consequence  a 
treaty  is  made  Nov.  7th,  which  provides 
for  the  succession  of  Henry  to  the  throne 
on  the  death  of  Stephen.”  * 

The  treaty  was  not  the  consequence  of 
Eustace’s  death,  but  of  the  success  of 
Henry’s  arms.  Between  the  former  event 
and  the  treaty,  Henry  had  taken  Stam- 
ford and  Nottingham,  which  led  Stephen 
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to  listen  to  overtures,  (Thorpe’s  “ Lappen- 
berg,”  p.  460).  Stephen  had  a second  son, 
William,  in  favour  of  whom  he  made 
stipulat’ons  in  the  treaty. 

8.  The  reviewer,  quoting  our  sentence, 
“ The  fate  of  Artliur  is  involved  in  ob- 
scurity, but  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
the  common  report  that  John,”  &c.,  sub- 
joins : — 

AYe  ask,  witk  all  submission,  what  obscurity  can 
there  be  where  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
common  report  ! 

We  will  endeavour  to  satisfy  our  critic. 
We  cannot,  indeed,  unrlertake  to  repeat 
the  miracle  which  he  ascribes  to  us  at  p. 
45 — viz.,  “ to  bring  our  reply  down,  not 
to,  but  below,  the  level  of  the  meanest 
capacity  [i.  e.  below  the  lowest]  ! !”  but, 
keeping  within  the  bounds  of  the  barely 
possible,  we  will  endeavour  to  bring  it 
down  to  the  said  level.  We  will  inform 
him,  then,  that  a fact  may  be  obscure, 
yet  not  admit  of  a reasonable  doubt.  To 
make  this  observation  level  to  his  capa- 
city, we  will  illustrate  it  by  an  easy  ex- 
ample. The  fate  of  Sir  John  Franklin  is 
involved  in  obscurity,  yet  no  reasonable 
being  will  doubt  the  truth  of  the  common 
opinion  that  he  has  perished.  We  do  not 
saj',  as  Hume  has  done,  that  the  circum- 
stances of  Arthur’s  murder  were  carefully 
concealed  and  therefore  necessarily  un- 
known, but  merely  that  his  fate,  or  the 
termination  of  his  career,  is  involv^ed  in 
obscurity,  and  we  add  that  there  is  never- 
theless “ no  reason  to  doubt  the  common 
report  that  John,”  &c. : — that  is,  that  no 
good  reason  can  be  alleged  against  it,  nor 
any  more  probable  hypothesis  substituted 
in  its  place. 

9.  The  printer  may  possibly  be  to  blame  (all 
men,  learned,  or  unlearned,  throw  their  laches 
upon  him)  for  making  King  .John  do  homage 
to  Pandolf  “with  all  the  submissive  rights 
which  the  feudal  law  required’  (p.  1391. 

Before  making  such  a charge,  the  re- 
viewer was  bound  to  refer  to  the  list  of 
errata  at  the  end  of  the  book,  where  is  the 
entry : “ page  139,  line  23,  for  rights 
read  rites.” 

10.  For  “ the  Empress  Maud”  we  admit  that 
we  should  have  writt^-n  Queen  Maud.  The 
fault  is  not  with  us,  as  the  critic  unfairly  says, 
but  with  Ilume. 

11.  Ilume  says  merely  that  the  (supposed)  corpse 
of  Richai'd  II.  was  c xhibited  at  St.  Paul’s.  The 
abridger  says  (p.  196)  the  corp.se  was  “ exhibi- 
ted for  two  days  in  bt.  Paul’s  church,  (March 
12,  1400).” 

That  the  body  lay  two  days  in  St. 
Bald’s  is  related  by  Otterbourue,  (p.  229, 
Hcarne)  : “ 'riien  the  body  was  brought 
to  St.  Paul’s  church  in  London,  where 
the  king  was  present  at  the  obsequies  on 
the  first  day,  as  well  as  on  the  morrow 
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{primo  die  et  in  crastino),  together  with 
certain  peers  of  the  realm  and  citizens  of 
London.”  But  the  first  day  and  the 
morrow  make  two  days.  Dr.  Lingard 
says,  (iii.  204,  ed.  1854,)  that  the  corpse 
was  shewn  openly  to  the  people  during 
two  days. 

12.  The  abridger  displays  his  genealogical  know- 
ledge by  saying  that  Glendower  (the  proper 
spelling.  Glyndwr,  is  beneath  his  notice)  “pre- 
tended  to  be  so  descended  (p.  200),  i.e.,  from 
the  ancient  princes  of  Wales ; he  was,  however, 
only  the  great-grandson  of  Llewelyn.” 

Dr.  Lingard  says  : “ This  adventurer 
had  been  educated  an  apprentice  of  the 
law.  At  a later  period  he  pretended  to 
trace  his  descent  in  a direct  line  from  the 
ancient  princes  of  Wales.”  (“Hist,  of 
Eng.,”  iii.  p.  207,  ed.  1854).  Dr.  Pauli 
says  : “ Having  been  scornfully  dismissed 
in  London,  he  set  up  a claim  to  the  title 
and  dominion  of  the  ancient  Welsh 
princes,”  (v.  p.  16). 

13.  The  reviewer,  before  attacking  our 
genealogical  tables,  ought  to  have  known 
that  we  followed  the  usual  practice  in 
indicating  only  the  father  of  the  children, 
without  distinguishing  the  descent  from 
the  mothers  in  cases  where  the  father  had 
more  than  one  wife.  Lappenberg  and 
Pauli  in  their  tables  have  adopted  the 
same  plan.  If  the  reviewer  turns  to 
Pauli’s  recent  volume,  (published  since  the 
appearance  of  our  work,)  he  will  see,  ac- 
cording to  his  mode  of  reasoning,  all  the 
children  of  Henry  IV.  attributed  to  Joan 
of  Navarre — the  same  supposed  blunder 
with  which  he  charges  us  ! The  solitary 
error  which  he  points  out  in  any  of  the 
tables  refers  to  one  of  the  descendants  of 
George  TI. — an  error  inadvertently  copied 
from  Burke’s  “ Peerage,”  and  which  still 
appears  in  the  edition  of  that  work  for 
the  present  year. 

Having  exhausted  the  list  of  interpola- 
tions, we  will  now  turn  to  the  errors  said 
to  liave  been  left  uncorrected,  (Mag., p.  45). 

14.  That  the  first  charge  of  having  left 
the  errors  of  Hume  “ untouched' ’ is  utterly 
unfounded,  our  readers  shall  judge.  Our 
first  book  has  been  almost  entirely  re- 
written from  the  authorities  mentioned  in 
the  notes  and  illustrations  appended  to  it, 
as  well  as  from  classical  writers.  In  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  work — that  is, 
from  the  reign  of  William  I.  to  that  of 
William  III. — we  have  made  between 
TWO  and  theee  htjndeed  corrections, 
additions,  or  omissions,  many  of  them  re- 
lating to  important  matters  of  fact.  The 
principal  authors  from  whom  they  were 
taken-i  are  Lappenberg,  Thorpe,  Pauli, 
Palgrave,  Kemble,  Worsaae,  Lingard, 
Martin  {Hist,  de  France),  Ranke,  Gaillard 
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ij  {Sist.  de  Francois  J.),  Strype,  Ficldes, 

I Heylin,  Harris,  Neal,  Carte,  Louis  XIV. 
i {(Mnvres),  Hallam,  Brodie,  Macaulay, 
Froude,  Forster,  Stanley,  State  Papers, 
Journals  of  Lords  and  Commons,  D’Ewes’ 
Journal,  Havdwicke  Papers,  Dalrymple’s 
Memorials,  &c.,  &c.  Among  the  omissions 
was  the  celebrated  laconic  letter  of  Fran- 
cis I.  to  his  mother  after  the  battle  of 
Pavia,  (“  Madam,  all  is  lost  except  our 
honour,”)  which  we  find  still  retained  in 
the  “Annals  of  England.”  The  genuine 
; letter  is  a very  different  thing,  and  the 
, literary  fiction  is  now  entirely  exploded, 
even  by  the  most  zealous  F rench  writers. 

15.  We  still  have  Alfred  passing  his  life  in  “liter- 
ary indolence”  np  to  the  very  time  of  his  being 
called  to  the  throne,  though  we  know  that  he 
had  commanded  armies  years  before. 

Of  all  the  reviewer’s  chargi's  this  is  the 
only  one  that  has  occasioned  us  any  re- 
gret ; and  we  shall  remedy  our  oversight 
in  the  next  edition. 

16.  Edgar  extirpates  the  wolves  in  the  10th  cen- 
tury, though  they  were  strangely  found  in 
Yorkshire  in  the  time  of  Henry  VI. 

There  can  he  no  doubt  that  Edgar  issued 
such  an  order,  and  it  is  both  interesting 
and  important  as  characteristic  of  the 
times ; but  we  look  for  it  in  vain  in  the 
“ Annals  of  England.”  Dr.  Lingard,  in 
mentioning  this  curious  form  of  tribute, 
says,  “ So  effectual  w'as  the  expedient,  that 
in  four  years  that  race  of  ferocious  ani- 
mals was  entirely  extirpated^  (“  Hist,  of 
Engl.,”  i.  137).  We  have  said  nothing 
half  so  strong  as  this ; we  have  not  even 
retained  Hume’s  words,  that  “ the  animal 
has  been  no  more  seen  in  the  island.” 

17.  Stigand  is  imprisoned  for  life,  though  we 
know  that  he  escaped  to  Scotland. 

How  does  the  reviewer  Jcnoio  it  ? We 
presume  from  that  great  authority  the 
“Annals,”  (i.  p.  190  and  note).  We  prefer 
the  authority  of  Dr.  Lappenherg,  wdio, 
quoting  his  sources,  says  (p.  146,  Thorpe’s 
Transl.),  “ Archb.  Stigand  ended  his  days 
at  Winchester F 

18.  Hereward  wins  William’s  regard  by  his 
bravery,  and  is  restored  to  his  estate,  though 
the  Saxon  Chronicle  tells  that  he  “went  out 
triumphantly.” 

Anybody  reading  the  above  charge  with- 
out referring  to  our  book  would  con- 
clude that  we  had  represented  Hereward 
as  escaping  from  Ely  through  Wdliam’s 
favour ; whereas  our  account,  or  rather 
Hume’s,  agrees  exactly  with  the  Sax. 
Chronicle ; viz.  “ Hereward  alone  forced 
his  way,  sword  in  hand,  through  the 
enemy,” (“ Student’s  Hume,”  p. 87).  Hume 
then  represents  him  as  contiiiuing  his  hos- 


tilities, “till  at  last  William,  charmed  by 
his  bravery,”  &c.  This  last  passage  is  con- 
firmed by  Mr.  Hallam,  (“Middle  Ages,”  ii. 
304,  note  f. ; “ Hereward  ultimately  made 
his  peace  with  William,  and  recovered  his 
estate,”)  and  substantially  by  Lappenberg, 
(162,  Thorpe). 

The  author  of  the  “Annals”  is  very- 
great  about  the  Saxon  “ Chronicle,”  which 
he  pretends  to  be  able  to  read  in  the  origi- 
nal ; at  least  he  quotes  some  Saxon  words, 
(iii.  307).  Yet  in  vol.  i.  p.  194,  he  uses, 
loithout  aclcnowledgment,  the  ludicrously 
absurd  translation  of  Dr.  Ingram  : “ Some 
(of  the  conspirators)  were  blinded,  some 
driven  from  the  land,  some  towed  to  Scan- 
dinavia !” 

19.  King  John  “ signs”  Magna  Charta,  though  it 

needs  but  small  “ poring  over  record.s”  to  shew 

tha-  the  nature  of  the  document  does  not  admit 

of  “ signature.” 

This  objection  is  worthy  of  an  anti- 
quarian trifier ; and  he  seizes  the  oppor- 
tunity to  display  in  a note  his  knowledge 
about  iN.yal  signatures.  If  the  reviewer 
had  turned  to  “ that  not  very  uncommon 
book,”  “Johnson’s  Dictionary,”  he  would 
have  learned  that  to  sign  is,  “ to  ratify  by 
hand  or  seal  f and  that  signature  means, 
“a  sign  or  mark  impressed  upon  any  thing; 
a stamp,  a mark a meaning  which  he 
might  have  expected  from  the  etymology 
of  the  word.  The  “signing  of  Magna 
Charta”  is  a household  word  in  English 
mouths,  and  has  doubtless  come  down  to 
us  from  the  time  of  John  himself,  when 
writing  being  a rare  accomplishment,  folk 
knew  very  well  that  to  sign  did  not  neces- 
sarily mean  to  subscribe. 

20.  The  minute  diligence  of  our  critic 
has  made  the  important  discovery  that  at 
j).  147  we  should  have  written  stepfather 
instead  father-in-law. 

We  have  now  exhausted  all  the  re- 
viewer’s charges  against  us  with  regard  to 
Hume’s_/ac^5.  Ihey  are  twenty  in  num- 
ber, and  he  has  succeeded  in  establibhing 
only  THREE,  of  which  two  are  of  the  most 
trivial  kind ; viz.  the  having  wi-itten  em- 
press for  queen,  and  father-in-law  for 
step-father  ! ! It  remains  to  consider  his 
charges  respecting  our  method  of  dealing 
with  Hume’s  opinions  ; but  before  we  pro- 
ceed to  this  part  of  the  subject  we  will 
take  leave  to  say  a word  or  two  respecting 
our  own  humble  “ Continuation.” 

We  will  begin  with  confessing  two 
misprints ; viz.  22  lor  2,  Brihenga  for 
Brihuega ; and  we  will  add  another  that 
has  escaped  the  vigilance  of  our  critic  ; at 
p.  240,  the  date  1443  is  erroneously  given 
for  the  capture  of  Constantinople,  instead 
of  1453.  The  mistake  respecting  the 
coup-d’etat  of  1851  wc  discovered  before 
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the  publication  of  the  work,  and  it  is  cor- 
rected in  later  copies  of  the  impression. 
How  are  we  to  account  for  the  abridger’s  asser- 
tion that  in  speaking  of  “the  most  powerful, 
most  constant,  and  most  generous  of  his  ene- 
mies,” Napoleon  meant  to  liken  the  Regent  to 
the  petty  Thraci  m prince  Admetus,  and  not  to 
the  great  king  ? (p.  704). 

In  this  sentence  the  reviewer  commits 
a more  elaborate  comphcation  of  blunders 
than  it  could  have  been  imagined  ^jossible 
for  him  to  crowd  into  so  few  words.  He 
begins  as  usual  by  garbling  Napoleon’s 
letter,  of  which  the  original  runs  as  fol- 
lows : — 

“ En  butte  aux  factions  qui  divisent  mon  pays 
et  a I’inimiti^  des  plus  grandes  puissances  de 
I’Europe,  j’ai  consomme  ma  carriere  politique, 
et  je  viens  comme  Theinistocle  m’asseoir  mi  foyer 
dll  pevple  britanniqiie  ; je  me  mets  sous  la  pro- 
tection de  ses  lois,  que  je  reclame  de  v6tre  Al- 
tesse  Royale  comme  celle  du  plus  puissant,  du 
plus  constant  et  du  plus  genereux  de  mes  en- 
nemis.” 

Napoleon,  therefore,  likens  the  Regent 
to  nothing;  he  comes, not  to  the  Regent’s 
hearth,  but  to  the  hearth  of  the  British 
people.  But  he  likens  himself  to  Themis- 
tocles;  and  we  ventured  to  observe  that 
it  was  “ when  he  sought  the  hospitality  of 
Admetus.”  The  reviewer,  on  the  con- 
trary, makes  Napoleon,  chased  by  his  pur- 
suers, compare  himself  not  to  Themistocles 
under  the  roof  of  Admetus,  but  to  Tliemis- 
tocles  when  he  went  up  at  his  leisure  to 
the  Persian  court,  and  became  the  subtle 
and  deliberate  betrayer  of  his  country;  he 
turns  the  Epirot  prince  Admetus  into  a 
Thracian;  and  he  winds  up  this  porten- 
tous climax  of  error  and  absurdity  by 
transferring  to  the  barbarian  Persians  one 
of  the  most  touching  and  beautiful  of 
Grecian  usages ! 

We  find  that  our  friend  does  not  know  one  end 
of  the  Isle  of  Sheppey  from  the  other,  for  he 
says  that  James  II.  was  detained  at  Sheerness, 
instead  of  Shellness,  (p.  554). 

In  Ibis  case  we  refer  our  critic  to  Lord 
Mac  uilay,  who  says,  “On  the  morning  of 
the  12th,  he  (James)  had  reached  Emley 
Ferry,  near  tlie  island  of  Sheerness,” 
(“Hist,  of  Eng.,”  vol.  ii.  p.  569,  ed.  1819). 
Further  on,  at  j).  573,  Lord  Macaulay  adds  : 
“ Halifax  was  informed  that  a messenger 
from  tSheerness  was  in  attendance,”  namely, 
witli  a letter  from  James.  But  we  did  not 
follow  the  noble  author  in  calling  Sheer- 
ness an  island. 

The  following  sentence,  more  powerful  than  an 
earthquake,  removes  two  islands  which  adjoin 
Newfoundland  into  the  tropics,  an  incident  of 
the  time  of  the  American  war  not  noticed  be- 
fore, so  far  as  wc  are  aware  not  even  by  Hum- 
boldt, in  the  latest  volume  of  his  “Cosmos:” 
“ Eire  thousand  of  his  (Sir  II.  Clinton’s)  troops 
liad  been  desi)atchcd  to  the  West  Indies,  and 
effected  the  conquest  of  St.  Lucia,  St.  I’ierre, 
and  iMiquelon  ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  tlie 
ITcnch  took  Dominica,”  (p.  636). 
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The  humour  of  this  passage  consists  in 
the  reviewer’s  supposing  that  a fleet  hav- 
ing once  been  despatched  to  the  West 
India  islands,  could  not  sail  northward 
without  receiving  a further  despatch.  Let 
him  turn  to  the  “ Navy  List”  to  learn  that 
North  America  and  the  West  Indies  to- 
gether foi’in  but  one  and  the  same  “ sta- 
tion” of  the  British  Fleet,  under  com- 
mand of  one  admiral.  Had  we  put  St. 
Lucia  last  instead  of  first,  the  reviewer’s 
banter  might  have  had  some  foundation. 

Vfe  now  turn  to  our  critic’s  remarks 
upon  the  opinions  we  have  expressed. 

To  a man  of  sense,  the  characters,  opi- 
nions, and  sentiments  of  the  leading  per- 
sonages in  history  form  its  most  important 
and  interesting  portions;  yet  these  the 
reviewer  dismisses  in  a short  paragraph 
of  nineteen  lines,  (p.  48).  But  from  no 
lack  of  materials;  for  while  with  regard 
to  facts  we  are  charged  with  leaving 
Hume’s  errors  “untouched,”  we  are  ac- 
cused of  making  so  many  changes  in  his 
opinions,  that  he  himself  “would  hardly 
know  his  own  work.”  The  only  two 
charges  that  the  reviewer  brings  against 
us  on  this  head  are,  that  whereas  Hume 
represents  Charles  I.  as  “candid,  sincere, 
upright,”  we,  on  the  contrary,  accuse 
him  of  want  of  sincerity ; and  that  while 
Hume  speaks  of  Clarendon  as  “ too  hon- 
est a man  to  falsify  facts,”  we  describe 
him  as  deficient  in  veracity. 

It  is  no  justification  of  these  tamperings  to  say 
that  Mr.  Hallam  has  expressed  such  senti- 
ments ; they  are  made  to  appear  as  proceeding 
from  Hume  himself,  which  is  altogether  con- 
trary to  the  fact. 

They  are  not  made  to  appear  as  pro- 
ceeding from  Hume  himself,  as  the  critic 
well  knows.  The  critic,  who  has  certainly 
read  our  preface,  had  these  words  before 
him  : — “ These  views  [i.  e.  regarding 
Charles]  it  has  been  the  duty  of  the  pre- 
sent Editor  to  modify  and  correct  from 
later  and  more  unprejudiced  writers.”  We 
are  unwilling  to  imitate  the  language  of 
the  reviewer  ; but  can  our  readers  recon- 
cile this  charge  with  common  honesty  ? 

The  public  can  now  judge  between  the 
“Student’s  Hume”  and  its  “self-appoint- 
ed” censor.  We  can  truly  say  that  we 
have  bestowed  great  and  conscientious 
pains  upon  the  work,  and  that  we  have 
done  our  best  to  supply  one  of  the  long- 
acknowledged  wants  of  the  day — a School 
History  of  England  for  the  upper  and 
middle  forms. — Yours,  &c. 

The  Compiler  and  Editor  oe 
THE  “ Student’s  Hume.” 

Jan.  20,  1859. 
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I Mr.  Urban, — A variety  of  theories  at 

l!  various  times  has  been  advanced,  to  explain 
' the  cause  and  nature  of  comets,  but  up  to 
the  present  time  I believe  nothing  satis- 
I factory  has  been  arrived  at  respecting  this 
: difficult  question.  The  question,  therefore, 
r being  still  an  open  one,  I venture  to  offer, 

1;  as  far  as  I am  aware,  a new  theory.  Can 
!i  the  common  burning-glass — a double  con- 
vex lens — render  any  assistance  in  the 
clearing  up  of  this  difficult  point  ? 1 am 

inclined  to  think  that  it  can.  Take  a 
double  convex  lens  and  bring  the  sun’s 
rays  to  a focus,  then  incline  the  lens  so 
that  the  rays  may  pass  obliquely  through 
it,  and  you  will  find  that  you  have,  on 
whatever  the  shadow  is  thrown,  a comet 
in  miniature,  with  a very  fine  tail.  The 
experiment  is  perhaps  better  performed 
with  a candle  in  a darkened  room.  Heve- 
lius  was  of  opinion  that  comets  were  so  far 
transparent  as  to  let  the  light  of  the  sun 
pass  through  them,  which  formed  their 
tails.  Appian,  Tycho-Brahe,  and  others 
thought  the  tail  was  formed  by  the  sun’s 
rays  transmitted  through  the  nucleus  of 
1 the  comet,  which  they  fancied  to  be  trans- 
h parent.  Some  comets  have  been  watched 
I when  about  to  cross  over  the  sun’s  disc, 
j and  no  spot  was  discoverable  upon  that 
luminary.  Several  very  eminent  men, 

I therefore,  have  held  the  opinion  that  the 
||  tails  of  comets  are  composed  of  the  rays  of 
i|  the  sun,  hut  no  one,  as  far  as  I know,  has 
I'  imagined  the  entire  comet  to  be  the  focus 
of  the  sun’s  rays  with  a train  of  light  fol- 
lowing, which  we  call  its  tail. 

Endeavouring  to  explain  the  cause  and 
nature  of  comets  by  means  of  the  double 
convex  lens,  I imagine  that  a transparent 
something, — perhaps  an  atmosphere  with  a 
small  opaque  centre, — to  us  invisible,  is  re- 
volving round  the  sun,  and  that  the  sun’s 
rays  are  through  it  brought  to  a focus— 
this  focus  forming  the  head  and  nucleus  of 
the  comet,  and  the  tail  may  be  explained 
by  using  the  burning-glass  as  above  men- 
tioned. The  difference  in  the  sizes  and 
appearances  of  comets,  I should  say,  de- 
pends on  the  sizes  of  these  invisible  masses. 
It  is  said  that  a star  has  been  seen  through 
the  nucleus  of  a comet,  and  this  certainly 
is  a powerful  argument  against  the  opacity 
of  the  body.  This  appearance,  however, 
is  supposed  by  some  to  be  owing  to  refrac- 
tion. In  watching  the  comet’s  tail  on  the 
5th  of  October  pass  over  Arcturus,  I ob- 
served that  the  brightness  of  that  star  was 
scarcely,  if  at  all,  diminished,  which  fact 
proves  that  the  tail  of  the  comet  is  not 
composed  of  anything  of  a dense  nature. 
Gent.  MACt.  Vol.  CCVI. 


The  tail  of  the  present  comet  is,  in  appear- 
ance, very  similar  to  the  aurora  borealis, 
and  I should  say  that  both  are  composed 
of  the  rays  of  the  sun,  but  as  to  how  the 
latter  phenomenon  is  produced  I am  not 
prepared  to  offer  an  opinion.  When  the 
sun’s  rays  pass  directly  through  a burning- 
glass  it  is  well  known  that  the  focus  is 
intensely  hot,  (the  effect  of  the  strongest 
burning-glass  ever  made  use  of  was  the 
vitrification  of  most  bodies  placed  in  its 
focus) ; but  when  the  rays  pass  obliquely 
through  it  a ray  of  light  is  thrown  out 
from  the  focus,  and  the  heat  is  greatly 
diminished.  According  to  this  theory, 
therefore,  it  is  clear  that  a bright  comet 
without  a tail  must  be  intensely  hot,  and 
should  the  focus  be  brought  to  bear  on  the 
earth,  or  on  any  other  planet,  the  conse- 
quence must  be  immediate  conflagration. 
When  we  consider  the  intensity  of  heat 
which  can  be  produced  by  a lens  of  a few 
feet  in  diameter,  we  can  well  imagine  that 
the  heat  produced  by  a vast  celestial  lens 
must  be  inconceivable.  The  comets  which 
have  had  the  longest  tails  have  uniformly 
been  those  which  have  alarmed  the  w'orld 
most,  but  from  this  theory  it  is  evident 
that  they  are  the  most  harmless  of  the 
larger  comets,  yet  I believe  them  to  pro- 
duce heat  of  considerable  intensity.  The 
heat  of  the  nucleus  is  weakened  by  the 
tail,  and  the  longer  the  tail  the  cooler  the 
head  must  be.  Encke’s  comet  appeared  to 
be  without  nucleus  or  any  regularly  de- 
fined form,  and  stars  are  seen  through  it. 
This  comet,  I imagine,  produces  but  little 
heat,  the  lens  from  which  it  is  produced 
not  being  sufficiently  convex  to  bring  the 
sun’s  rays  to  a focus.  According  to  this 
theory  the  comet’s  tail  should  always  point 
from  the  sun,  both  when  it  approaches 
that  luminary  and  when  it  recedes  from 
it,  and  this  I believe  always  to  he  the  case. 
The  nucleus  should  become  brighter  and 
brighter  as  it  approaches  the  sun.  The 
tail,  being  merelj’^  rays  of  light,  should 
allow  stars  to  appear  through  it  with  un- 
dimmed lustre,  and  should  find  no  diffi- 
culty in  keeping  pace  with  the  head  at 
whatever  rate  it  may  travel.  The  curve 
in  the  tails  of  some  comets  I fancy  to  be 
not  at  all  owing  to  the  rapidity  of  motion, 
but  I am  not  prepared  to  give  an  opinion 
as  to  the  way  in  which  the  curve  is  pro- 
duced. The  miniature  comet  produced  by 
the  common  burning-glass  shews  no  curve 
in  the  tail,  but  gives  a very  good  repre- 
sentation of  the  comet  of  1811,  which  had 
a short  broad  tail  without  a curve.  When 
the  rays  of  light  from  a candle  are  brought 
A a 
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to  a focus  by  a burning-glass,  the  focus 
gives  a true  representation  of  the  flame  of 
the  candle  inverted;  therefore,  when  the 
sun’s  rays  are  brought  to  a focus,  a repre- 
sentation of  the  sun  will  be  produced. 
That  being  so,  the  celestial  lens  must  pro- 
duce the  sun’s  image,  of  course  a very 
small  one.  It  has  been  observed  that  the 
sun’s  centre  is  more  luminous  than  its 
edges,  and  the  nucleus,  which  is  the  centre 
of  the  comet,  is  also  the  most  luminous. 
Therefore  in  this  particular  there  is  a re- 
semblance between  the  sun  and  the  head 
and  nucleus  of  a comet.  Kespecting  the 
planets  it  is  quite  the  contrary,  their 
edges  being  the  most  luminous  and  their 
centres  the  least  so.  Mr.  Hind  remarks 
that  the  comets  of  1680,  1744,  1811,  and 
1858  gave  signs  of  violent  agitation  going 
on  in  the  vicinity  of  the  nucleus,  such  as 
the  appearance  of  luminous  jets,  spiral 
ofishoots,  &c.,  which  rapidly  emanated  from 
the  planetary  point,  and  as  quickly  lost 
themselves  in  the  general  nebulosity  of 
the  head.  Supposing  the  comet  to  be  the 
sun’s  image,  the  appearances  just  men- 
tioned do  not  shew  what  is  going  on  on 
the  head  and  nucleus  of  the  comet,  but 
what  is  taking  place  on  the  sun  itself. 
The  luminous  jets  and  spiral  ofishoots  I 
imagine  to  be  the  light  just  leaving  the 
sun  for  the  illumination  of  the  earth’s  at- 
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mosphere  and  the  atmospheres  of  the  other 
planets.  The  least  distance  of  the  great 
comet  of  1858  from  the  earth  was  about 
51,000,000  of  miles,  which  is  about  half 
the  sun’s  distance  from  us ; therefore,  by 
getting  a view  of  the  sun’s  disc  by  means 
of  a comet,  a great  advantage  is  afforded 
for  the  examination  of  the  sun.  M.  Cha- 
cornac,  of  Paris,  on  the  9th  of  October, 
observed  a small  black  spot  on  the  comet ; 
according  to  this  theory  this  might  be  a 
spot  on  the  sun’s  disc,  probably  too  small 
a one  to  be  found  by  our  telescopes  when 
directed  to  the  sun.  The  comet  of  1682 
is  described  as  without  tail,  large,  bright, 
and  flaming,  with  an  appearance  like  that 
of  the  planet  Jupiter.  This  comet  I ima- 
gine to  have  been  the  sun’s  rays  perfectly 
focused ; the  comet  of  1811,  which  was 
very  brilliant,  and  had  a short  tail,  to 
have  been  the  sun’s  rays  imperfectly  fo- 
cused; and  the  great  comet  of  1858,  as 
well  as  the  other  great  comets  which  have 
had  long  tails,  to  have  been  the  same  still 
less  perfectly  focused.  Apologising  for 
troubling  you  with  so  long  a letter, 

I am,  &c., 

Feancis  E.  Caeeoll. 

Boston  Spa,  Yorkshire, 

Bee.  1,  1858. 
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Les  Scythes,  les  Ancetres  des  Peuples, 
Oermaniques  et  Slaves.  Par  F.  G.  Beeg- 
MANN,  Professeur  a la  faculte  des  lettres 
de  Strasl'ourg.  (Halle,  1858.) — We  doubt 
not  that  all  ethnologists  will  thank  us  for 
calling  their  attention  to  this  interesting 
brochure  on  an  important  question  of  an- 
cient history,  the  origin  of  the  Germanic, 
Slavic,  and  Scandinavian  races,  a question 
which  interests  especially  our  northern 
Britons  in  no  inconsiderable  degree.  For 
it  is  worthy  of  remembrance,  that  for  two 
centuries  prior  to  the  era  of  Beda,  Scan- 
dinavia had  been  known  to  Britain  by  the 
name  of  Scythia;  and  Beda  himself  writes, 
“It  happened  that  the  nation  of  the  Piets 
from  Scythia,  as  is  reported,  putting  to 
sea  in  a few  long  ships,  were  driven  by  the 
wind  beyond  the  shores  of  Britain,”  &c. — 
(Eccl.  Hist.  ch.  i.)  The  Saxon  Chronicle 
adds  that  they  came  ex  australi  parte 
Scythioe.  Beda's  opinion  was  adopted 
by  Arclibishop  Stillingfleet,  and  in  later 
times  by  Jamieson,  author  of  the  “Scotch 
Etymological  Dictionary.”  Warton  also, 


in  his  “ History  of  Early  English  Poetry,” 
remarks,  “As  to  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
there  is  the  highest  probabihty  that  the 
Scutes,  who  conquered  both  those  coun- 
tries, and  possessed  them  under  the  name 
of  Albin  Scutes  and  Irin  Scutes,  were  a 
people  of  Norway,”  (I.  xxvii.)  Scute  is 
simply  the  Gaelic  Sguite,  “a  wanderer.”  So 
also  Flaherty,  whilst  Wormius  conjectures 
that  Ireland  is  derived  from  the  Kunic  Yr, 
“a  bow,”  for  the  use  of  which  the  Irish  were 
famous,  and  which  was  the  well-known 
weapon  of  the  Scythians.  But  the  Pro- 
fessor has  not  yet  touched  upon  any  Scan- 
dinavian emigration®.  On  the  origin  of 
the  Piets,  Jamieson,  Chalmers,  and  La- 
tham are  evidently  at  variance ; and  it  is 
a chapter  of  history  still  unwritten. 

Our  author  considers  the  Scythians  to 


® In  a former  work,  Les  Peuples  primitifs  de 
la  race  de  Jafdte,  M.  Bergmann  has  referred  to 
the  immigration  of  the  Iberian  Ligurians  and 
Silures  into  Ireland,  and  of  the  connection  of  our 
Kantii  with  the  Kant-ab^res  and  Kelt-ib^res  of 
the  Vasque  or  Basque  country. 
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have  been  of  Japhetic  origin,  but  distinct 
from  the  Tatar  races.  Amongst  the  Scy- 
thian tribes  who  inhabited  that  part  of 
Asia  now  known  as  Turkistan,  the  princi- 
pal were  the  Chakas  and  the  Parthians, 
the  former  mentioned  by  the  Hindoos 
under  the  name  of  Cakas  in  their  earliest 
Sanscrit  writings,  and  traditionally  known 
to  them  at  least  twelve  centuries  before 
the  Christian  era.  From  the  former  of 
these  tribes  Professor  Bergraann  derives 
the  European  nations  above  mentioned, 
through  the  Sarmatbian,  Gethic,  and 
Gothic  tribes  **.  His  proofs  of  their  descent 
he  divides  into  four  parts  : — 

1.  Traditional  and  documentary  testi- 
mony. 

2.  The  evidence  furnished  by  the  phy- 
sique, and  especially  by  the  skulls  of  the 
people. 

3.  The  comparison  of  their  language ; 
and, 

Lastly,  The  prominent  and  distinctive 
characteristics  presented  by  their  polity, 
customs,  and  proverbs. 

On  the  last  two  heads  he  wisely  takes 
his  firmest  stand.  As  the  present  treatise 
is  only  a prelude  to  a larger  work  on  the 
same  subject,  but  a few  examples  of 
Scythian  words  are  given,  and  from  these 
we  cull  the  following : — 

Apia,  “dry  land,”  or  “isle;”  Gothic, 
avia;  (as  in  Scandinavia,  ‘country  of 
shade,’)  Scandinavian,  ey,  pi.  avi;  Swedish, 
o,  pi.  av. 

Taviti,  “ fire,  “ hearth,”  or,  figuratively, 
“ a people ;”  (for  the  Scythians  always  car- 
ried their  hearth-stones  with  them  in  their 
wagons,)  Gethic,  teut ; Horse,  fhiod  ; 
Celtic,  teuta;  Gothic,  thioth ; high  Ger- 
man, diot. 

Kvarkus,  meaning  originally  “ slender,” 
“ small,”  “ insignificant,”  was  changed  by 
the  Getse  into  chvaricus  and  thvarieus, 
whence  the  Gothic  form  dvairgs ; the 
Norse,  dvergr ; the  Saxon,  querch ; the 
German,  zwerg ; Ang.-Sax.,  dveorg ; and 
Eng.,  dwarf. 

Svalius,  the  God  of  the  Sun,  is  the 
Sclavonic  Sval  or  Slav. 

Vaihus,  “ holy,”  “ sacred ;”  Norse,  ve ; 
Ang.-Sax.,  wig. 

Pleithus,  “blessed;”  Getic,  plethtai ; 
Herodotus,  German,  hleten;  Norse, 

Mota,  consacrer. 

The  Scythian  word  thami,  “ ocean,” 
(Sanscrit,  timi  ; Assyrian,  semi  or*  zami  ; 
Pelasgian,  samos ; and  perhaps  Greek, 
potamos),  is  at  least  as  near  the  root  of 
the  name  of  our  metropolitan  river  as  the 


The  identity  of  the  Getae  and  the  Goths  has 
been  proved  by  the  great  philologist,  Dr.  Jacob 
Grinam. 


Celtic  tarn And  here  it  may  be  re- 
marked, that  as  the  Scythians  came 
into  contact  with  the  Celts  and  other 
Eastern  nations,  they  would  naturally 
have  several  words,  and  probably  not  a 
few  customs,  in  common.  The  early  Celtic 
Welsh  affected  the  use  of  the  numbers 
3x3=9,  the  ivwn/xap  of  Homer’s  Iliad, 
the  epic  number  of  the  Scythians,  and 
of  the  Turkomen  of  the  present  day. 

According  to  Diodorus  Siculus,  the  Scy- 
thians settled  beyond  the.  Tanais  on  the 
borders  of  Thrace,  before  the  time  of  Sesos- 
tris,  more  than  1,400  years  before  Christ. 
The  Scythian  priests  probably  carried  the 
old  Grecian  letters  with  them  on  their 
progress  northward,  not  that  they  used 
them  for  writing  to  any  extent,  but  copied 
them  for  the  runes  which  they  at  first  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose  of  divinatiot),  and 
the  straight  lines  of  which  the  runes  were 
composed  were  well  adapted  to  this  end ; 
for  their  custom  was  to  throw  up  their 
arrows  in  the  air,  and  watching  the  mode 
in  which  they  chanced  to  fall  on  the 
ground,  they  divined,  or  perhaps  read,  to 
a certain  extent,  the  runes  which  they 
formed,  whence  the  word  sorti^e^o.  In  this 
custom,  as  is  well  known,  they  w'ere  copied 
by  the  northern  settlers.  (See  on  this 
subject  a paper  in  the  Archceologia,  vol. 
xxxvii.  p.  381.) 

But  a more  widely  extended  custom — 
that  of  surrounding  the  funereal  tumu- 
lus of  distinguished  personages  with  a 
circle  of  huge  stones,  (Norse,  hauta-stei- 
nir,  pierres  repoussantes,)  is  traced  by  the 
Professor  to  the  Scythians,  who,  accord- 
ing to  Herodotus,  interred  with  the  de- 
ceased king  one  of  his  concubines,  his 
shield -bearer,  his  esquire,  his  domestic 
officers,  his  horse,  and  his  most  precious 
urns  and  articles  of  value.  After  the  lapse 
of  a twelvemonth  they  slew  fifty  of  his 
horses,  which  they  dried,  stuffed  with 
straw,  and  placed  around  the  tumulus, 
and  then,  after  having  sacrificed  fifty  of 
his  servants,  they  placed  their  dried  corpses 
upon  the  horses,  for  the  purpose  alike  of 
keeping  away  the  evil  genii,  and  of  de- 
terring the  passers- by  from  approaching 
the  tumulus  to  plunder  its  treasures. 

The  Getae  dedicated  their  dead  to  the 
goddess  of  the  sun  rather  than  to  the 
earth,  and  on  that  account  generally  burnt 
them,  and  surrounded  the  tumuli  of  their 
chiefs  with  circles  of  huge  stones,  in 
which  practice  they  were  followed  by 
their  descendants,  the  Scandinavians,  who 


' It  is  curious  to  observe  the  ancient  geogra- 
phers comparing  the  rivers  Iberus  in  Spain  and 
Aragus  (cf.  Araxes)  in  Asiatic  Iberia,  and  de- 
ducing thence  an  identity  of  race. 
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brouglit  the  cnstoni  to  England  in  the 
eighth  centurv'^.  That  the  Celtic  tribes 
also  erected  circles  of  huge  stones  is  like- 
wise well  known,  but  as  they  frequently  in- 
terred their  dead  in  cairns  and  cromlechs, 
it  may  be  doubted  if  their  stone  circles 
were  not  erected  for  purposes  non-sepnl- 
chral,  witness  the  temples  to  their  god 
Pen  on  the  summits  of  the  Great  and 
the  Little  St.  Bernard. 

The  Scythian  custom  of  drinking  immo- 
derately, and  of  drinking  healths  to  their 
gods  and  to  their  deceased  friends  from 
cups  made  of  the  skulls  of  their  enemies, 
ornamented  with  rims  of  gold,  haye  been 
but  too  well  followed  by  the  Scandinayiaus, 
the  Germans,  and  their  off-sboots.  At  the 
first  introduction  of  Christiinity  into  Ice- 
land the  natiyes  drank  to  the  health  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Mr.  Price,  (Warton’s  “ Early 
English  Poetry,’’)  denies,  it  is  true,  that 
this  custom  of  drinking  from  skulls  existed 
in  the  Xorth,  but  Dr.  Henderson  giyes  the 
following  translation,  by  a distinguished 
scholar,  of  Eegner  Lodbrok’s  “Death 
Song,”  which  sets  the  question  at  rest : — 

‘ ‘ Soon  from  the  foe’s  capacious  skull 
Wc’ll  diink  the  amber  beyeraee.” 

Henderson's  Iceland,  ii.  351. 

The  Scythians  called  themselves  Skutai, 
fr’^m  their  shields,  as  the  Saxons  named 
themselyes  from  their  cutlasses,  the  Franks 
from  their  axes,  the  Longobards  from  their 
longues  Tiallehai'ds,  and  the  Taskes  from 
their  swords,  yaski  Herodotus  calls  them 
Skutoi.  We  await  with  impatience  the 
promised  intervening  links  of  the  chain 
connecting  the  Getae,  the  Goths  and  Sar- 
mathians  with  the  Scythians,  a connection, 
as  far  as  the  Getae  are  concerned,  testified 
to  by  Pliny. 


Theoria  Systematis  Plantarum,  (^'e. 
Auctore  J.G.  Agaedh,  Botanic,  in  Acadi  m. 


^ A fine  example  of  such  a circle  is  to  be  found 
on  Bum  Moor,  not  far  from  the  back  of  the 
Screes,  in  Cumberland,  and  is  described  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  vol.  iii. 
p.  225. 

* An  ethnological  remark  in  reference  to  a re- 
cent review  may  be  allowed.  When  Dr.  Living- 
stone returned  to  his  Makololos,  he  reports  that 
they  luUUooed  for  joy.  Compare  this  word  with 
the  Basque  and  Irish  leli.  See  Gent.  Mag.  for 
April,  1858,  p.  425.  Does  this  point  to  the,  as 
some  suppoi^e,  Xumidian  descent  of  the  Basques  ? 
A straw  sometimes  shews  which  way  the  wind 
bluws.  .Another  custom  is  common  alike  to  the 
Basques  and  some  tribes  of  Northern  .Africa. 
When  a woman  is  delivered  of  a child,  she  gets 
up  and  busies  herself  about  the  household  work, 
while  t'le  husband  takes  to  the  bed.  This  custom 
is  traced  to  the  Tibarenians  at  the  south  of  the 
Euxine.  The  myth,  too,  related  by  Nennius,  is 
in  point,  of  a Scythian,  who  when  expelled  from 
Egypt,  travelled  along  the  north  coa.^t  of  Africa, 
crossed  at  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  and  settled  in 
Spain. 
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Lundensi  Professore.  (London : W.  Pam- 
pliu,  45,  Frith-street.) — An  entirely  new 
system  of  botany  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century ! Some  will  think, 
though  they  may  keep  their  thoughts  to 
themselves,  that  the  author  is  a bold  man, 
endowed  with  more  daring  than  discre- 
tion. Those  who  know  anv-thing  about 
the  amiable  author,  know  that  he  is  not  a 
710VUS  homo,  an  upstart,  who  is  hunting 
for  notoriety  among  the  novelties  of  science, 
but  a veteran  in  scientific  investigation, 
the  greatest  algologist  of  this  or  of  any 
age,  knouui  as  a philosophic  botanist  of 
eminence  for  half  a century. 

Sweden  is  pre-eminent  among  the  na- 
tions for  giving  birth  to  systematic  bo- 
tanists. It  is  now  above  a century  since 
the  great  Linnaeus,  a naturalist  far  supe- 
rior to  Aristotle,  promulgated  his  famous 
sexual  system.  Another  illustrious  Swede 
has  now  given  to  the  world  an  elaborate 
work  on  the  same  subject  under  the  modest 
title  of  “ A Theory  of  Systematic  Botany 
we  fervently  hope  that  it  may  become  a 
practical  reality. 

Professor  Agardh  does  not  undervalue 
the  labours  of  his  predecessors  and  con- 
temporai-ies,  although  he  entertains  views 
differing  in  many  respects  from  other  sys- 
tematists. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  the  faintest 
outline  of  the  principles  on  which  this 
neiv  system  of  classifying  plants  is  founded, 
without  going  deeply  into  the  matter, 
and  consequently  occupying  much  space. 
Such  articles  are  not  adapted  to  our  pages. 
They  are  suitable  to  such  pubheations  as 
the  “ Philosophical  Jornmal,”  the  “Annals 
of  Xatiual  Histoiw,”  the  “ Phytologist,” 
the  “Xaturalist,”  and  the  “Gardener’s 
Chronicle,” — though  last,  not  least.  Vie 
are  curious  to  hear  what  the  learned  Pro- 
fessor of  Botany  in  LMiversity  College,  and 
the  editor  of  the  “ Gardener’s  Chronicle,” 
may  condescend  to  say  about  this  elaborate 
work.  The  botanical  editor  of  the  “Annals” 
is  more  celebrated  as  a species-maker  than 
as  a system-maker ; the  “ Xaturalist”  is 
rather  a zoological  than  a botanical  serial ; 
the  “ Phytologist”  is  probably  the  only 
one  of  our  periodicals  that  will  devote 
much  space  to  it. 

The  head  of  the  botanical  school  of  Edin- 
burgh is  well  qualified  to  deal  with  the 
work  of  his  brother-professor  and  brother- 
systematist,  but  the  old  saw,  “two  of  a 
trade  rarely  agree,”  may  be  true  among 
botanists  as  among  the  manipulists  (makers) 
of  fictile  wares,  i.  e.  crocks.  Those  who 
are  interested  in  the  subject  will  look  out 
for  a longer  notice  of  the  work  in  some  of 
the  publications  devoted  to  such  investi- 
gations ; we  merely  announce  the  appear- 
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ance  of  a work  which  is  honourable  to  the 
age  in  which  it  has  been  produced. 

The  Peerage  and  Baronetage  of  the 
British  Umpire.  By  Edmund  Lodge, 
1 1 Esq.,  Norroy  King  of  Arms,  &c.  Twenty- 
11  eighth  Edition.  (Royal  8vo.,  861  pp.)— 
This  standard  and  most  useful  hook  of 
reference  requires  no  commendation  from 
t us  at  this  time  of  day,  its  merits  and 
^ convenience  are  too  well  known,  and  the 
mere  fact  that  this  is  the  twenty-eighth 
I edition  speaks  for  itself.  We  have  no 
ji ' doubt  that  the  statement  of  the  editors  in 
their  prefatory  notice  is  correct,  that  the 

I encouragement  and  patronage  they  have 
received  “have  incited  them  to  fresh  ex- 
ertions, not  only  in  maintaining  their  ac- 
I knowledged  reputation  for  superior  authen- 

II  ticity  and  accuracy,  but  in  rendering  the 
I present  edition  even  more  acceptable  than 
its  predecessors.’^  The  only  alteration  is 
|l  that  a full  account  of  the  families  of  all 
|i  existing  haronets  is  now  for  the  first  time 
||  introduced.  As  the  type  of  this  work  is 
: kept  constantly  standing,  any  corrections 

II  can  be  made  at  once,  and  it  is  not  the 
; fault  of  the  editors  if  any  are  overlooked. 

' It  is  obviously  for  the  convenience  of  the 
i members  of  noble  families  themselves  that 
Ij  such  a work  should  be  supplied  with  the 
I latest  information ; and  such  appears  to  be 
! generally  the  case;  in  several  instances  to 
which  we  have  referred  we  have  found  it 
^ quite  brought  down  to  the  present  time ; 

the  only  omission  we  have  noticed  is  the 
I death  of  Lady  Clementina  Villiers,  and 
I that,  perhaps,  is  too  recent  to  have  been 
I noticed. 


The  Common  Sense  of  Art.  By  A.  J. 
B.  Beeeseoed  Hope,  M.P.  (London: 
Murray.  8vo.,  32  pp.) — We  are  glad  to  wel- 
come Mr.  Beresford  Hope  to  the  regions  of 
common  sense  ; he  has  too  long  wandered 
in  the  clouds  of  fancy  and  theory,  and  it 
will  take  some  time  yet  for  him  to  find 
himself  quite  at  home  in  the  new  region 
which  he  now  wishes  to  enter.  It  was  his 
misfortune  to  be  put  forward  too  promi- 
nently in  very  early  life,  before  his  judg- 
ment was  matured,  as  a leader  of  the  eccle- 
siological  movement,  which  has  done  so 
[ much  mischief  during  the  last  twenty 
years  by  the  destruction  of  valuable  an- 
cient remains,  under  the  pretext  of  restora- 
tion, just  as  the  modern  copyists  and  re- 
storers of  ancient  paintings  have  destroyed 
many  of  the  works  of  the  old  masters.  But 
Mr.  Hope  is  now  an  older  and  a wiser  man ; 
he  has  bought  experience  somewhat  dearly, 
and  has  profited  by  it.  There  really  is  a 
good  deal  of  common  sense  in  his  lecture, 


though  mixed  with  his  old  love  of  theory 
and  many  impracticable  fancies.  It  is  a 
good  sign  that  he  has  discovered  the  merits 
of  the  later  Gothic  styles,  and  no  longer 
despises  them,  as  he  and  his  school  used  to 
do.  But  we  will  let  him  speak  in  his  own 
brilliant  words : — 

“1  am  going  to  make  an  assertion  which 
will  perhaps  seem  to  contradict  a great  deal 
that  has  been  stated  in  art  writings  of  great 
authority,  at  least  in  these  latter  days.  But 
T should  be  sorry  to  stop  even  at  the  point 
I have  hitherto  indicated.  There  is  much 
that  we  can  select  from  in  the  later  Gothic, 
both  of  England  and  the  Continent.  I know 
it  is  very  easy,  because  it  is  very  true,  to 
talk  about  the  germs  of  corruption  that 
manifested  themselves  even  in  the  later 
phases  of  the  Middle  epoch.  It  is  still  more 
easy,  because  still  more  true,  to  dwell  upon 
the  corruptions  and  distortions  of  French 
and  German  Flamboyant,  and  English  Per- 
pendicular. But  true  and  easy  as  such 
assertions  are,  it  is  an  easiness  which  shuts 
its  eye  to  one  side  of  the  case  ; it  is,  in  short, 
a truth  which  is  after  all  but  a half-truth. 
Distorted  and  corrupt  as  the  latest  style  no 
doubt  is,  it  nevertheless  includes  vestiges  of 
life,  which  may  be  destined  under  happier 
auspices  to  burst  forth  into  a new  and  a 
glorious  existence. 

“ If  there  is  one  axiom  more  undeniable 
than  another — I am  not  now  attempting  to 
contrast  the  respective  merits  of  the  two 
principles,  but  simply  venturing  a naked 
statement  of  fact — it  is  this ; that  Classical 
architecture  is  horizontal.  Gothic  architec- 
ture is  vertical ; Classical  is  the  architecture 
of  super-position.  Gothic  of  germination  and 
continuity.  Taking,  then,  germination  and 
continuity  as  the  norm  of  Gothic,  let  us 
enter  an  Early  English  building,  possibly 
one  of  the  period  when  the  style  had  just 
emancipated  itself  from  Norman — or  let  us, 
instead,  enter  an  Early  French  cathedral — 
and  what  do  we  see  ? Pillars  surrounded  by 
shafts,  and  capitals  with  very  broad  abaci, 
(which  in  French  buildings  are  actually 
square)  ; we  see  likewise  arch  - mouldings 
very  different  in  their  section  from  the 
shafts  over  which  they  are  placed  ; we  see 
horizontal  stiingcourses  tracing  deep  hori- 
zontal lines  of  shadow;  we  see  square  lin- 
tels ; we  see  low-browed  pediments  to  the 
niches  ; we  likewise  see  windows  and  triforia 
disposed  in  horizontal  strips.  The  circular 
window,  with  wheel-shaped  tracery,  is  also 
very  common.  Outside  we  shall  behold 
spires  growing  out  of  towers  with  strong 
horizontal  base- strings,  and  pyi’amidal  tur- 
rets at  the  corners  ; we  shall  see  all  these 
features,  and  many  more  besides,  all  strongly 
flavoured  with  the  horizontal  principle.  We 
shall  see,  in  short,  that  Early  Gothic  is 
strongly  impregnated  with  that  horizontal- 
ity  which  it  inherited  from  Norman,  which 
Norman  in  its  turn  received  from  ear- 
lier Romanesque,  which  Romanesque  drew 
straight  from  Roman,  and  Roman  received 
in  free  gift  from  Ephesus  and  Athens. 

“Again,  in  Italian  Gothic  these  same 
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peculiar  features  are  found,  and  the  heavy 
comice  moreover  predominates.  I do  not 
in  these  criticisms  necessarily  imply  any 
blame.  There  is,  in  fact,  great  massive- 
ness and  beauty  of  effect  in  this  horizon- 
tality.  Every  architect  deals  with  it  more  or 
less,  and  it  comes  out  in  every  phase  of 
Gothic  art.  So,  too,  with  regard  to  the 
second  style.  The  manner  in  which  tracery 
is  put  in  windows,  and  the  geometric^ 
forms  which  it  there  assumes,  and  which, 
you  know,  has  actually  given  the  name  of 
'geometrical’  to  the  earher  phase  of  that 
style,  in  some  respects  rather  resembles 
super-position  than  continuity. 

"Now,  then,  let  us  change  the  scene. 
Let  us  take  a Flamboyant  building.  Here 
we  shall  see  a great  deal  of  poverty,  a great 
deal  of  scramWing  ornament,  a great  deal 
of  vulgarity  ; but  with  all  that  poverty  and 
vulgarity  we  shall  also  see  real  contimdty. 
Even  in  that  feature  which  has  provoked 
the  censure  of  every  critic  who  ever  entered 
Antwerp  Cathedral,  the  column-mouldings 
carried  up  into  the  arch  without  the  inter- 
vention of  a capital,  and  vaulting-shafts 
mnning  up  from  the  floor  to  the  centre  of 
the  groined  ceding,  we  perceive  the  principle 
of  continuity  consistently  acted  upon.  So, 
too,  in  secular  buildings,  we  shall  find  in 
Flamboyant  the  same  principle ; for  the 
windows  ascend  in  vertical  strips  instead 
of  standing  side  by  side  in  horizontal  lines, 
as  in  the  earlier  style.  There,  too,  gables 
abound  as  they  did  not  in  earlier  days.  I 
cannot,  it  is  true,  give  in  my  adhesion  to 
the  doctrine  of  those  who  would  diyly 
divide  all  Gothic  into  discontinuous  and 
continuous ; for,  like  many  other  rough 
attempts  at  generahzation,  this  fails  fi’om 
being  too  rough.  But  it  is,  nevertheless,  a 
fact  that  the  theory  of  continuity  finds  its 
complete  consummation  in  Flamboyant 
alone.  It  is,  indeed,  remarkable  enough, 
that  an  essential  principle  of  Gothic  con- 
struction should  thus  have  been  perfected 
in  a style  which  possessed  the  other  cha- 
racteristics of  Gothic  in  so  inferior  a degree. 

‘ ' 'I'o  come  to  the  Perpendictfiar  of  Eng- 
land, we  there  find  two  different  principles 
at  work.  The  essential  construction  of  the 
style  exhibits  the  same  continuity  as  Flam- 
boyant, but  this  construction  is  overlaid  by 
a remarkable  ornamentation  peculiar  to  that 
style,  and  having  little  in  common  with 
Gothic — an  ornamentation  formed  by  the 
intersection  of  lines  placed  at  right  angles, 
and  forming  a series  of  parallelograms  ad- 

i'oining  each  other.  This  must,  I think, 
lave  been  the  invention  of  some  one  indi- 
vidual architect.  Twelve  years  ago  there 
came  out,  in  a periodical,  a suggestion  in 
an  article  on  Gothic  architecture,  which  was 
anonymous,  but  of  which  I was  myself  the 
author,  that  this  princi2:»le,  though  merely 
one  of  ornamentation  in  Perpendicular, 
might  shaflow  forth  a new  and  jiositive 
style  of  which  the  constructive  character- 
istic should  be  intersecting  lines  disjiosed 
in  parallelc  grams.  That  idea  in  its  strictest 
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development  was  four  years  afterwards  real- 
ized in  a great  pubHc  building — Sir  Joseph 
Paxton’s  Crystal  Palace.  Perpendicifiar  is 
in  reality  Flamboyant  with  an  ornamenta- 
tion, which  you  will  find  carried  out  to  its 
utmost  development  in  the  Crystal  Palace. 
But  we  must  not  in  our  future  Gothic  too 
rudely  reject  the  suggestions  of  Flamboyant 
and  Perpendicular,  In  looking  at  one  of 
the  great  Flamboyant  cathedrals  of  France, 
one  is  reminded  of  the  German  legend  of 
the  giant  whose  body  was  so  weak  that  it 
might  be  overset  by  a child,  but  who  was 
gifted  with  a shadow  so  awful  in  its  might 
that  it  overturned  troops  of  men,  and  threw 
down  the  trees  on  which  it  happened  to 
fall.  Or  to  take  another  illustration : it 
reminds  me  of  a tale  I once  found  in  a 
foolish  railway  story-book,  in  which,  how- 
ever, there  was  a great  deal  of  imagination. 
It  was  the  tale  of  an  artist  who  fell  in  love 
with  a very  ugly  woman,  within  whose 
countenance  he  was  enabled,  by  the  force 
of  his  scientific  perceptions,  to  detect  the 
lineaments  of  an  inner  beauty  which  she 
ought  to  have  had,  but  which  she  did  not 
happen  to  possess. 

" But  I believe  that  much  more  may  be 
expected  from  a style  which  I must  ever 
protest  has  not  had  justice  done  to  it — I 
mean  the  later  phase  of  English  Middle 
Pointed,  so  familiar  to  the  student  of  Rick- 
man under  the  name  of  Flowing  Decorated, 
That  style,  indeed,  carried  its  death-warrant 
with  it  from  the  very  first.  In  spite  of  its 
gracefulness,  the  hectic  flush  was  always 
upon  it ; but  stfil  it  claims  our  admiration 
for  the  momentary  and  incomplete  glimpse 
it  gives  of  a richness  and  a beauty  which 
have  never  yet  been  attained  in  any  phase 
of  ai'chitecture.” 


Sermons  on  Neto  Testament  Characters. 
By  the  Author  of  “ Sermons  on  the  Prayer- 
book,  &c.”  (Oxford  and  London  : J.  H. 
and  J,  Parker.  Fcap.  8vo.) — This  volume 
contains  nineteen  sermons  of  the  average 
length,  but  of  more  than  average  interest ; 
they  remind  us  of  a book  on  a similar  sub- 
ject which  was  very  popular  in  our  younger 
days,  by  a Mr.  Robinson,  but  unlike  that 
work,  these  are  not  dull  and  prosy.  The 
author  has  his  subject  constantly  before 
him,  and  while  never  losing  sight  of  its  prac- 
tical bearing,  he  on  the  other  hand  never 
digresses  for  the  purpose  of  " applying  it  ” 
to  his  hearei’s.  There  is  a great  outcry 
about  dull  sermons,  and  we  think  with 
some  reason,  but  this  volume  must  con- 
vince the  reader  that  there  can  be  no  oc- 
casion for  a dull  prosy  sermon  on  a dull 
subject  while  the  New  Testament  provides 
such  abundant  materials  for  discourses 
that  may  be  heard  with  profit  and  with 
interest  too. 
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Dec.  22. 

The  Westminster  Play. 

The  “Phormio”  of  Terence,  the  play 
chosen  for  this  year,  was  performed  in  the 
presence  of  a very  numerous  and  fashion- 
able auditory,  which  included  the  Prince 
Consort,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Turkish 
Ambassador,  Lord  John  Russell,  Lord 
Barrington,  Lord  Xormanton,  &c. 

The  Prologue,  which  is  in  the  elegiac 
metre,  was  recited  by  the  Captain  with 
much  truth  and  feeling.  It  pays  the 
customary  tribute  to  those  who  had  left 
those  familiar  walls  to  fight  the  battles 
of  their  country  and  die  in  its  service. 
Eight  of  the  men  of  Westminster  have 
found  a grave  in  India  during  one  short 
year.*  But  more  of  the  same  blood,  and 
ready  for  the  same  service,  remain  behind. 

PROLOGUS. 

Mos  fuit  hie  versa  jam  per  tria  lustra  sacratus, 
Vita  clefunctis  solvere  justa  viris  ; 

Spectantftm  ut  quoties  bruma  redeunte  coronam 
In  veteres  revocant  annua  festa  locos, 
Pampinea  nigras  contexere  fronde  cupressos 
Admoneat  luctu  discolor  bora  suo. 

Nunc  etiam  exstruimus  bello  monumenta  priori, 
Jamque  pari  Pastes  India  clade  notat : 

Sedibus  e nostris*  bis  quatuor,  arma  ferentes 
Ante  diem  externo  coadidit  ilia  solo. 

Debita  sit  meritis  data  lacruma.  Nee  tamen  aevi 
Rapta  novo  sit  spes  maxima  flore  licet ; 

Nec  quod  stirpe  sati  perierunt,  ordine  longo 
Quorum  abit  ad  nostros  acta  juventa  Lares, 
Ideirco  hie  nimio  nunc  indulgere  dolori, 

Aut  planctu  titulos  dedecorare  libet. 

Non  domus  haec  patriae  quaccunque  habet  optima 
carae 

In  vide  t,  aut  proprium  ferre  recusat  onus  : 
Scilicet  imperii  co'it  illo  sanguine  moles, 

Surgit  et  e cineri  pulchrior  ipsa  suo, 

Purius  ut  tenebras  post  ex  Oriente  relucens 
Discutiat  vera  relligione  jubar. 

Funera  nostrorum  vidit  Lucknova  ; propinquo 
Sospes  ut  exitio  est  ilia  redempta  cohors, 
Longos  per  menses  post  putrem  interrita  murum 
Temnere  grassantem  quae  fuit  ausa  necem  ; 


* Gen.  Sir  H.  W.  Barnard,  K.C.B. 

Major  J.  Waterfield,  B.N.I. 

Capt.  W.  R.  Prout,  B.N.I. 

Capt.  W.  T.  Phillimore,  B.N.I. 

Capt.  L.  H.  Bedford,  37th  Regt. 

Capt.  W.  H.  Jones,  13th  Regt. 

Lieut.  L.  E.  Cooper,  Rifle  Brigade. 

Cornet  W.  G.  H.  Bankes,  7th  Hussars,  (Vic- 
toria Cross) . 


Foemina  subsidiis  aciem  qua  multa  labantem 
Juvit,  et  assidua  vulnera  fovit  ope  ; 

Feemineis  curis  animos  operamque  virilem 
Attulit,  illustris  pars  imitanda  manfls ! 

Tam  bene  qui  moriiur  vixit  satis  ; atque  senectse 
Exsequant  paucos  inelyta  facta  dies. 

Quid  si  natorum  spes  deperit  ? altera  proles 
Almula  viriutum  clarior  usque  subit. 

Tale  sui  specimen  reddit  schola  : talibus  ausis 
Hactenus  acceptum  prorogat  ilia  decus. 

Hinc  quali  puerile  regens  moderamine  pectus 
Excolat  in  fructum  germina  nostra  Domus, 

Tu  videas,  Auguste  Pater,  Regina  maritum 
Quern  decorat  meritis  tam  tibi  juncta  tuis  ; 

Ars  bona  cui  semper  cordi  est,  cui  cura  tenellas 
Exemplis  mentes  instituisse  bonis  ; 

Quo  fautore  caput  virtus  attollit,  et  almo 
Quaeque  magis  floret  Musa  patrocinio  : 

Te  nunc,  judicium  bis  quondam  experta  benignum 
Scena  nova  tandem  cultior  arte  vocat. 

Tuque  adeo,  Princeps,  patriae  spes,  quern  modo 
munus 

Vidimus  accepto  ferre  virile  sago, 

Noscere  tu  possis  qualis  te  laeta  juventus 
Accipit,  officio  presequiturque  pio  : 

Quid  majus  meliusve  Deum  sciat  ilia  precari 
Quam  tibi  virtutes  ut  det  uterque  parens  ? 

In  quibus,  ut  speculo,  viva  sub  imagine  cernis 
Expressam  digni  Principis  effigiem. 

Cultfls  multiplicis  documentum  praebeat,  et  quid 
Eloquio  possit  lingua  diserta.  Pater  : 

Laus  sit  qualis  acu  rem  tangere,  qualis  honestis 
Accedat  verbis  gratia,  quale  decus. 

Per  cives  Genitrix  dare  libera  jura  volentes, 

Et  sancta  vitium  pellere  quodque  domo 
Suadeat  exemplo  : per  dextras  sceptra  fideles, 

Et  solium  in  populi  cordibus  esse,  vides. 

Sic  vere  florere  datur  : sic  itur  ad  astra  ; 

Sic  et  in  seternum  facta  coronet  honos  ! 

On  the  16th  the  Prologue  terminated 
as  follows — from  the  34<th  line  above, 
ending  “clarior  usque  subit 
Tale  sui  specimen  reddit  schola  : parcere  probris 
Discat  ab  eventu  lingua  maligna  suis  : 

Non  rite  electis  tribui  cur  narret  honor es, 
Moribus  aut  aliud  posse  nocere  bonis  ? 

Quicquid  erat,  vitio  quod  quisquam  vertere  posset, 
Quum  studiis  Maio  prsemia  mense  damns. 
Nemo  sibi  posthac  rivalem  baud  tanta  merentem 
Mercedem  doleat  proeripuisse  suam  : 

Si  quid  prseteritos  fertur  v.Juisse  per  annos 
Gratia,  nunc  dignis  fit  modo  palma  decus. 

Ilsec  animi  causa  simul  egimus ; acta  relinqui 
Scitis, — longe  alios  nos  docet  esse  dies. 

N ec  Geta  quos  simulat  noster,  nec  Phoedria  mores, 
Seria  post  lusus  cum  venit  hora,  sinit. 

Quoque  magis  gnavis  ad  vitse  accedere  partes] 
Mox  liceat,  quis  sic  desipuisse  vetet  ? 

Annuitis,  dabiturque  licentia  sumpta  pudenter; 

Quid  tibi  vis  rigida,  censor  inique,  nota  ? 
Nostra  viris  sanctis  decies  repetita  placebit 
Scena  tamen,  tali  freta  pati’ocinio  ! 

The  Epilogue  forms  a startling  transition 
in  point  of  dress  and  scene  from  the 
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Grseco-Romaii  play  which  precedes  it. 
Our  friend  Phormio,  attired  in  the  quaint 
costume  of  an  old-fashioned  French  danc- 
ing-master, enters  playing  on  the  fiddle,  and 
encounters  Antipho  and  Phsedria.  A mar- 
vellous change  has  come  over  them.  They 
have  doffed  the  graceful  pallium,  and  cast 
off  the  flowing  locks,  to  apparel  themselves 
in  the  modern  English  style,  of  an  ex- 
treme kind  in  its  way.  Geta  attends  them 
in  the  dress  of  a footman.  As  he  ap- 
proaches the  “orchestra-didasculus,”  Phor- 
mio warns  him  away  from  his  violin,  and 
threatens  him  with  the  how.  The  pun 
upon  Cremona  is  an  old  one.  Most  of  us 
have  heard  of  the  incident  of  a lady  having 
overturned  and  broken  a violin,  and  of  the 
happy  quotation  by  a wit  who  was  stand- 
ing by  of  a line  of  Virgil, — 

“ Mantua,  voe  miserae  niniium  vicina  Cremonae !’ 

The  pedagogue  deservedly  ridicules  the 
awkward  style  of  dancing  that  prevails  at 
the  present  day.  Some,  he  says,  move 
about  like  elephants,  so  utterly  destitute 
of  grace  are  they  j others  are  languid  and 
half  asleep.  The  pun  upon  Almack’s,  Aula 
ixaxvs,  which  is  rendered  ‘'the  Hall  of 
Contention,”  will  he  well  understood  by 
those  w’ho  have  been  accustomed  to  fre- 
quent that  place  of  fashionable  resort. 

Phormio  next  introduces  his  pupils,  an 
officer,  a lawyer,  an  M.P.,  &c.,  all  in  ap- 
propriate costume.  The  advocate  and  the 
M.P.  get  so  closely  engaged  in  conversa- 
tion, that  they  lose  their  partners  and 
have  to  dance  together.  Antipho  and 
Phsedria  are  introduced  to  two  ladies  of 
the  company. 

Ah!  oblitus  eram!  (to^.andP.),  Dominae  (to 
two  of  the  young  ladies),  inti'oducere  vobis 

Par  juvenum  liceat  nobile— utrumque  Parin  ! 

The  dance  is  about  to  commence,  Phormio 
having  given  an  example  of  the  polka 
step,  which  he  thus  describes: — 

Primum  — Pes  tollendus  erit ; turn,  corpore 
verso,  &c. 

But  he  finds  that  he  is  himself  without 
a partner,  and  calls  Xausistrata,  who  makes 
her  appearance  in  a most  outre  crinoline 
dress.  Her  partner  attempts  to  offer  his 
arm  to  her,  but  finds  it  impossible.  On 
attempting  a gentle  remonstrance,  he  is 
told  that  it  is  the  fashion  now-a-days.  Is 
it  really  crinoline  ? No,  steel ! If  Danae, 
says  Phormio,  had  been  enclosed  in  such  a 
tow’er  of  iron,  Jupiter  and  Venus  would 
have  thought  it  no  laughing  matter. 
Galatea  in  such  a garment  would  have 
been  a more  fitting  bride  for  the  uncouth 
Polypliemus.  So  overwhelmed  is  the 
heroine  by  those  and  other  caustic  re- 
marks, and  her  own  sense  of  shame,  that 
slie  at  length  retires  to  divest  herself  of 
10 


her  expansive  envelope,  and  reappears  in 
more  decent  costume. 

EPILOGUS. 

[Enter  Aiitipho  and  Pheedria.  Geta  meets 
them.] 

(?- — Antipho,  salve  iterum ! — satin’  omnia,  Phse- 
dria  recte  ? 

P.—  Hti  mihi ! pars  melior  dimidi umque  mei  I 
G. — Quid  narras;  {Ph.) — Jsostrae  mens®  con- 
viva  diurn  us 

Me  mensamque  meam  Phormio  deseruit. 
G^.— Quanquam  epulas  inter  sociis  fuit  umbra 
fidelis, 

Nec  minus  idcirco  proximus  file  sibi ! 

Qui  vivit?  {A.)—pedetejitim:  Orchestrodi- 
dasculus  exstat ; 

Noctes  atque  dies  fit  pretium  i)edibus  ! 

P. — Audit  jam  “ Doctor  Chorearum,” — “ Artisque 
Magister” 

Quam  pueros  olim  Terpsichore  docuit ! 

A. — En  tibi!~Doctor  adest;  turba  comitante 
palaesti’a 

Ipse  sua  prodit tute  rogare  potes. 

[Enter  Phormio,  as  a dancing-master  of  the 
old  school,  followed  by  a train^of  pupil?,  amongst 
them  a Lawyer,  an  M.P.,  and  a Soldier.— See 
helow.] 

G. — Phormio  certe  iterum ! Sed  quantum  emimc- 
tus  et  unctus, 

Musicus; — an  saltat  sobrius  file?  (A.)— 
Taee. 

<T.— [touching  Pho.’s  violin. ] 

Quidnam  hoc,  hospes?  (Pho.) — Abi;  “ni- 
mium  vicine  Cremonae,” 

Ne  capiti  ofliendat  virgula  nostra  tuo ! 

G.  —Tute  tibi  caveas ; citharae  sit  cura ; Cre- 
monam 

Ne  perdat,  verso  pollice,  virga  tuam ! 

Pho. — [to  A.  and  P.]  Yos  jubeo  salvere  ambos  ; 
te,  Phaedria ; teque, 

Antipho,  praecipue  vos  in  amore  habeo ! 

[Calling  his  page.] 

Heus ! Faustine,  puer  ! citharam  cape  ; — 
sumito  blande ; — 

Qui  me  amat,  citharam  mecum  amet  ille 
meam  I 

[Then  to  A.  and  P.  pompously.] 

Auspicium  ecce  novum !— mihi  stat  sententia 
in  Ur  be 

Dedecus  hoc  magnum  tollere  si  potero. 

Quis  scit  enim  saltare  hodie,  pedibusve  mo- 
veri, 

Ut  dignum  est  hominem  quern  sua  crura 
decent ! 

Ad  sua  Terpsichore  cum  jam  vocat  atria  cives, 

Deliciteque  anni  panditur  Aula  fia-xv? 
(Almack’s), 

Quemhbet  aspicias  !~male  fortis  inire  cho- 
reas 

Si  quis,  et  ad  numeros  vult  renovare  pedes, 

Credas  sane  elepbanta  immania  membra 
movere, 

Ut  decor,  et  tempus,  gi-atiaque  omnis 
abest ! 

“ ‘ Px pede  Pusticus'  exstathomo !” — clama- 
tur — “ Amice, 

“ Parce,  prccor  salvos  me  digitosque 
velim !” — 

Aut  tardo  incedunt  gressu,  ac  languente  re- 
cedunt. 

Non  homines  vivi,  lignea  at  automata  ! 

Spiritus  omnis  abest  motu,  numerusque, 
leporque ; 

Me  pudet  istorum  discipulosque  meos ! 

G.  to  P. — Num  hie  est  qui  nobis  “ aliena  vivere 
quadra,” 

.Tudice  se,  Summum  dixerat  esse  Bonum? 
P.  to  G. — Scilicet  es^o»jflc/io  mens  jam  descendit 
ad  imos 

Usque  2>edes;  credo,  pondere  pressa  suo  I 
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VOS  detineam,— seu  sit  tibi  Curia  curae 

Conscriptosque  Patres  ore  movere  velis  ; 

[Pointing  to  bis  pupils  behind,  of  each  class.] 

Seu  leges  oculis  juris  scrutere  peritus ; 

Seu  bellum  placeat,  militiaeque  decus ; 

Terra  pede  est  justo  pulsanda,  artusque  mo- 
vendi, 

Quo  m^nti  attentse  corporis  absit  onus ! — 

Quid  probibet  puerum  qui  scit  bene  cruribus 
uti, 

Nervosa  fieri  relUgione  pium  ? (Muscular 
Christianity.) 

Me  quicunque  istis  audetprseferre  magistris, 

[pointing  to  the  Masters  of  the  School  in  their 
seats.] 

“ Propria  quaemaribus”  sola  docendus  erit ! 
P.— Me  tua  verba  acuunt  ! (PAor.) -expertus 
crede ; Patronos 

Praecipue  vosmet,  discipulosque  velim  ! 

Nomina  fas  fuerint  vestra  his  inscripta 
tabellis  1 

[They  nod  assent.  ] 

(Ah  ! crescit  numerus,  — mille  ducena 
novem !) 

Vos  quid  sit  saltare,  artisque  arcana  docebo  ; 

Omne  genus  novi,  praecipioque  bene  ! 

Ille  vetus  primhm  quadrato  nomine  motus 

Floret  adhuc ; merito  et  me  populumque 
tenet. 

Turn  sequitur  chorus  ille  dedit  cui  Lancea 
nomen, 

Bella  pede  opposite  dum  simulata  gerunt ; 

Audibat  prisco  “ saltatio  Pyrrhica"  saeclo 
G. — Credo,  empirica  nunc ! (PAor.)— at  taceas, 
nebulo ! 

Ante  ahos  magis  innuptis  placet  ille  puellis, 

Quo  se  circumagunt  impliciti  orbe  duo  ! 
J,.— Quin  licet  experiamur  ? (P.)— at  incipe, 
Phormio,  tute 

Exemplo  doceas  nos  monitorque  sies ! 
Phor. — State  igitur  circum,  pupilli ; meque 
videte  ; 

Cum  pare  quisque  sua ; foemina  virque 
simul. 

{Phormio  observes  that  he  has  not  provided 
A.  and  P.  with  partners.] 

Ah  ! oblitus  eram ! [to  A.  and  P.]  Dominse, 
[to  two  of  the  young  ladies] 
introducere  vobis 

Par  juvenum  liceat  nobile,  — utrumque 
Parin ! 

[PAor.  arranges  the  sets.  The  M.P.  and  the 
Lawyer  having  lost  their  partners  by  engaging 
in  a discussion  aside,  the  latter  thus  proposes  to 
the  former.] 

The  Lawyer. — Vin’  mecum  saltare?  [The  M.P.) 
— lubens  ego,  causidicorum 

Optime  ; juncta  Foro  Curia  semper  eat ! 
PAor.— Nunc  ad  rem: — ars  nostra  hsec  corpus 
sibi  vindicat  omne ; 

Nempe  aures,  oculos,  cum  pedibusque 
manus ! 

“ Metiri  se  quemque  suo  modulo  ac  pede” 
quanquam 

Lex  aliis ; vobis  sit  ratio  ulterior. 

Vestrfim  quisque  comes  comitem  modulis 
pedibusque 

Respiciat ; — sic  vos  mutuus  ordo  reget. 

Primum— pes  tollendus  erit ; — turn,  corpore 
verso, 

Continuis  gyris  sic  glomerate  gradus. 

[Himself  exhibiting  the  polka  step.] 

Dumque,  pede  inverse,  alternis  ex  partibus 
omnes 

Volvimini,  en ! tempus  calx  bene  pressa 
dabit ! 

[Phormio,  the  lecture  over,  finds  that  he  him- 
self is  without  a partner.] 

Solus  ego !— at  motus  opus  est  quae  foemina 
ducat ; 

Nam  sine  patrona  vir  nihil  ipse  valet — 

Ergo,  “ Exi-en  iterum-Nausistrata !”— ma- 
china  nobis 

Gent.  Maq.  Vol.  CCVI. 


Descendat ! — praesens  sis  Dea ! — rursus 
ades ! 

[Nausistrata  comes  forth  from  her  house,  in  a 
dress  expanded  by  crinoline,  &c.,  to  most  ex- 
travagant dimensions.] 

Nau.—Qms  vocat?  (Phor.)—0  salve,  Patronarum 
optima!  (A^.)— salve, 

Phormio!  (PAor.)— nobiscum  visne?  (A^.) 
— lubenter  agam. 

[Phortnio  attempts  several  times  to  offer  his 
arm  to  N.  over  her  dome-shaped  dress.] 

PAor.— Quid  faciam? — prohibet  tunicarum  cir- 
culus  iste, 

Nec  socias  dextras  massa  rotunda  sinit ! 

N. — Hie  hodie  est  mos  feemineus  I—thqc.  laude 
probandus ; 

Nam  saltare  vetat  cum  domina  dominum. 
Phor. — “Desinis  in  monstrum  mulier  formosa 
super ne — 

N.—  “Monstrum  informe  ingens:  — lumina 
adempta  velim ! 

[Hiding  her  eyes  as  if  ashamed  of  her  ap- 
pearance.] 

“ Spectatum  admissi  risumne  tenetis,  amici  ? 

[To  the  house.] 

Phor. — “ Quid  me  ridentem  dicere  vera  vetat  ?” 
Orhe  suo  crines  et  linea  vincula  motus 
Impediunt  miserse?  (N.) — Ferrea — (Phor.) 
— Ferrea  ! ais  ? 

.4.— Jupiter  atque  Venus  jam  nonridere  potestis ; 

Inclusam  Danaen  ferrea  tui  ris  habet  I 
P. — Si  talem  induerat  vestem  Galatea,  fuisses 
Acide  commodior  tu  Polypheme,  procus ! 
A. — Scilicet  arte  sua  faber  ingeniosus  amictum 
Ferratum  uxori  texeret  ipse  suse  ! 

P.  to  N. — Num,  sponso  tarn  cara  tuo,  Vulcania 
Lemnos 

Hsec  tulit  ex  antris  annua  dona  suis  ? 

N. — Ah  ! me  jam  tsedet  sectari  ridiculum  omne. 
Quod  sibi,  vana  sequens,  foemina  vana 
petat ; — 

Quin  abes,  o monstrum  vestis ! — [Retiring] 
— sua  gratia  vesti 

Debet  inesse  modi  sunt  odio  immodici! 

[Exit,  to  change.] 
Phor. — Foemina  quam  sapiens  ! — O si  genus  omne 
tuarum 

Ludibrium  hoc  tecum  depositura  foret ! 

P. — Id  facient  jamjam  : — “ varium  ac  mutabile 
semper 

Foemina”  nec  vesti,  nec  sibi  constat: — 
{A.) — idem 

Censeo  ego,— at  quid  tu?  {The  Lawyer) — 
“ Totus  teres  atque  rotundus’’’ 

Quisque  vir  esse  cupit, — foemineo  generi 
Cur  non,  pace  viri,  sit  danda  licentia  quavis 
Vesta  uti ; seu  sit,  necne,  rotunda  nimis  ? 
A. — Semper  erit  concessa  licentia  sumpta  pu~ 
denter; 

Ipse  pudor  morem  hunc  abnegat  esse  suum ! 
[Nausistrata  re-enters  in  moderate  attire.] 
P. — Ah  ! jam  forma  placet ! {A.) — Tua  Jam  mihi 
ridet  imago ! 

Phor. — Jam  choreas  tecum  ducere  Isetus  amem  ! 

[Phormio  and  Nausistrata  take  their  places  in 
the  centre — the  several  young  ladies  are  “ pre- 
sented”— N.'s  two  footmen  read  out  her  cards 
for  her  ball  on  next  “ All  Fools’-day” — and  then 
distribute  them  to  the  audience.] 

[The  servants  read.] 

“ NAUSISTRATA. 

DOMI. 

KALENDIS  APRILIBUS. — MUSICA  ET  CHORUS. 

‘LsetaDoMi  accipiet  cunctos  Nausistrata  amicos, 
‘ Ad  mediam  noctem — post  “ Opera”  acta  : 
— Veni. 

‘Arte  sua  “Doctor  Chorearum”  Phormio 
gressus 

* Instruct,  et  prseerit  motibus  atque  choris  I* 

‘ Post  scriptum  ! 

‘ Si  magis  urbanus  vis  respondere,  placebis.’  ” 

B b 
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[The  pi-esentations,  &c.,  over,  Antipho  ad- 
vances, the  rest  forming  a tableau  behind.  ] 

A. — Sed  tandem  amoto  queeramus  seria  ludo  : 
Hora  fugit : vita  est  ipsa  chorea  brevis  ! 

Leniter  huncce  gregem  vestra  indulgentia, 
ut  ante, 

Judicet; — hie  semper  gratum  opus  urget 
amor. 

Ast  hodie  ad  soccosnos  sanctior  impulit  ardor, 
Et  notat  augurium  nostra  Thalia  novum ! 

Regali  auspicio,  duplicique  sub  omine  fausta, 
Hsec  erat  in  votis  bis  memoranda  dies  : 

Scilicet  hos  inter,  Princeps  dignissime,  lusus 
Hie  ades,  o patriae  spesque  decusque  tuae  ! 

Hand  nosmet  tali  pueros  dignamur  honore, 
Suaviter  baud  adeo  pulpita  nostra  sonant, 

Ut  scenae  huic  nostrae  intersis  Spectator — 
agenda  haec 

Fabula  ni  staret,  Rege  juhente,  diu  ! 

Hanc  quondam  ipsa  suis  propriam  man- 
davit  Alumnis, — 

Quoque  anno  vi  luit  Regia  Eliza  coli ; 

Quae  damus  ergo  hodie  pietatis  munera 
nostrae, 

Respicias,  Princeps,  ore,  favore  tuo  ! 

Jan.  8. 

An  American  claims  to  have  invented  a 
submarine  boat.  He  says  that  he  has 
remained  under  water  in  it  four  hours 
without  air-tuhes;  that  he  can  move  it 
under  water  three  miles  an  hour ; rise  and 
sink  at  pleasure ; carry  and  fix  to  hostile 
ships  powder  torpedoes ; use  a 24-pounder 
against  the  hull  of  a ship,  firing,  disappear- 
ing to  load,  rising  and  firing  again  ; he  can 
use  his  boat  for  “several  days”  at  sea  with- 
out shewing  an  inch  above  water ; and  do 
many  other  wonderful  things.  His  own 
government  would  not  look  at  his  inven- 
tion j it  was  offered  to  the  French — he 
got  no  reply.  He  has  now  brought  it  to 
England,  and  has  received  prompt  and 
full  attention  from  the  Surveyor  of  the 
Navy. 

Jan.  11. 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales 
commenced  his  military  career  by  present- 
ing colours  to  the  100th  (the  Prince  of 
Wales’  Royal  Canadian)  Regiment  of 
Foot,  at  Shorncliffe  Camp.  The  Prince 
was  accompanied  by  his  Royal  Highness 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  and  attended  by 
Colonel  Bruce,  Captain  Grey,  and  a dis- 
tinguished staff.  After  the  regiment  had 
been  duly  paraded,  and  the  usual  for- 
malities had  been  gone  through,  his  Royal 
Highness,  after  an  appropriate  speech, 
presented  the  colours. 

Jan.  17. 

The  State  Services.  — The  following 
Royal  warrant  has  been  issued  abolishing, 
in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  Parlia- 
ment, the  religious  State  services  which 


marked  the  anniversaries  of  Gunpowder 
Plot,  the  execution  of  Charles  I.,  and  the 
Restoration  of  Charles  II. 

“Victoria  R.  Whereas  by  our  Royal 
warrant  of  the  21st  day  of  June  1837,  in 
the  first  year  of  our  reign,  we  commanded 
that  certain  forms  of  ])rayer  and  service 
made  for  the  fifth  of  November,  the  30th 
of  January,  and  the  29th  of  May,  should 
be  forthwith  printed  and  published,  and 
annexed  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
and  Liturgy  of  the  United  Church  of 
England  and  Ireland,  to  be  used  yearly 
on  the  said  days,  in  all  cathedrals  and  col- 
legiate churches  and  chapels,  in  all  chapels 
of  colleges  and  halls  within  our  Univer- 
sities of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Dublin, 
and  of  our  Colleges  of  Eton  and  Winches- 
ter, and  in  all  parish  churches  and  chapels 
within  those  parts  of  our  United  Kingdom 
called  England  and  Ireland. 

“ And  whereas  in  the  last  session  of 
Parliament  addresses  were  presented  to 
us  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  praying 
us  to  take  into  our  consideration  our  Pro- 
clamation in  relation  to  the  said  forms  of 
prayer  and  service  made  for  the  5th  day 
of  November,  the  30th  day  of  January, 
and  the  29th  day  of  May,  with  a view  to 
their  discontinuance. 

“ And  whereas  we  have  taken  into  our 
consideration  the  subject  of  the  said  ad- 
dresses, and  after  due  deliberation  we  have 
resolved  that  the  use  of  the  said  forms  of 
prayer  and  service  shall  he  discontinued. 

“ Now,  therefore,  our  will  and  pleasure 
is  that  so  much  of  our  said  Royal  Warrant 
of  the  21st  day  of  June,  1837,  in  the  first 
year  of  our  reign,  as  is  herein  before  re- 
cited, be  revoked,  and  that  the  use  of  the 
said  forms  of  prayer  and  service  made  for 
the  5th  of  November,  the  30th  of  January, 
and  the  29th  of  May,  be  henceforth  dis- 
continued in  all  cathedral  and  collegiate 
churches  and  chapels,  in  all  chapels  of 
colleges  and  halls  within  our  Universities 
of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Dublin,  and  of 
our  Colleges  of  Eton  and  Winchester,  and 
in  all  parish  churches  and  chapels  within 
the  parts  of  our  United  Kingdom  called 
England  and  Ireland,  and  that  the  said 
form  of  prayer  and  service  be  not  hence- 
forth printed  and  published  with,  or  an- 
nexed to,  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
and  Liturgy  of  the  United  Church  of 
England  and  Ireland. 

“ Given  at  our  Court  at  St.  James’s  the 
17th  of  January  1859,  in  the  22nd  year 
of  our  reign. 

“By  her  Majesty’s  command, 

“ S.  H.  Walpole.” 
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PROMOTIONS,  PREFERMENTS,  &c. 


• I Dec.  22,  John  Ivor  Murray,  esq.,  M.D.,  to  be 

* ‘ Surgeon,  Hong-Kong. 

Dec.  24.  The  Hon.  Wm.  George  Grey,  to  be 
\ Secretary  of  Legation,  Berlin. 

{ i The  Hon.  Edw.  Erskine  Morris,  to  be  Secretary 
I of  Legation,  Stockholm. 

Wilbam  Douglas  Irvine,  esq.,  to  be  Secretary 
of  Legation,  Washington. 

Dec.  29.  Tbos.  Middleton  Rennards,  esq.,  to 
be  Stipendary  Magistrate,  Mauritius. 

Dec.  30.  Knighted— M or  daunt  Dawson  Wells, 
esq.,  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Calcutta. 

Jan.  1.  Dr.  Thomas  Watson,  to  he  Physician- 
1 I Extraordinary. 

I ! Jan.  6.  Frederic  Cleeve,  esq.,  to  he  C.B. 

I j George  Dundas,  esq.,  to  he  Lieut. -Governor  of 
i Prince  Edward  Island. 

r i Jan.  10.  Wm.  Henry  Adams,  esq.,  to  he  Re- 
t I corder  of  Derby. 

I Jan.  13.  Knighted — James  Buchanan  Morley, 

I I esq.,  C.B. 

Jan.  14.  The  Hon.  Frederick  Wm.  Adolphus 
Bruce,  to  he  her  Majesty’s  Envoy  Extraordinary 
and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Emperor  of 
- China. 

1 1 Horace  Rumhold,  esq.,  to  he  Secretary  of  Le- 
1 1 gation  in  China. 

Rutherford  Alcock,  esq.,  to  be  Consul-General 
l'  in  Japan. 

I i Daniel  Brooke  Robertson,  esq.,  to  be  Consul  at 

I Canton. 


Harry  Smith  Parkes,  esq.,  to  be  Consul  at 
Shanghai. 

Walter  Henry  Medhurst,  esq.,  to  be  Consul  at 
Tangchow. 

Thomas  Taylor  Meadows,  esq.,  to  he  Consul  at 
Newchwang. 

Martin  Crofton  Morrison,  esq.,  to  be  Consul  at 
Foochowfoo. 

WUham  Rajnnond  Gingell,  esq.,  to  he  Consul 
at  Amoy. 

Charles  A.  Sinclair,  esq.,  to  be  Consul  at 
Chinkiang. 

Frederick  E.  B.  Harvey,  esq.,  to  be  Consul  at 
Ningpo. 

George  MTiittingham  Caine,  esq.,  to  be  Consul 
at  Swatow. 

Robert  Gilmour  Colquhoun,  esq.,  to  be  agent 
and  Consul-General  in  Egjqjt. 

John  Green,  esq.,  agent  and  Consul-General  in 
Wallachia. 

Edward  Walter  Bonham,  esq.,  to  be  Consul  at 
Naples. 

Edmund  Hayes,  esq.,  late  Solicitor-Gen.,  to 
be  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Queen’s  Bench, 
Ireland. 

Francis  Fitzgerald,  esq.,  to  be  a Baron  of  the 
Exchequer,  Ireland. 

Member  returned  to  serve  in  Parliament. 

County  of  Brecknock.— GoMr&y  Chas.  Morgan, 
esq. 


BIRTHS. 


Oct.  5.  At  Fremantle,  Western  Australia,  the 
wife  of  the  Hon.  the  Comptroller  General,  Major 
E.  Y.  W.  Henderson,  R.E.,  a dau. 

Dec.  15.  At  Farncombe,  near  Godaiming,  the 
wife  of  R.  W.  Wilbraham,  esq.,  a son. 

Dec.  16.  At  Dringhouses,  near  York,  the  wife 
of  the  Rev.  Gilbert  H.  Phillips,  a dau. 

Dec.  17.  At  Christleton  Old  Hall,  the  wife  of 
J.  Verney  Lovett  Lace,  esq.,  a dau. 

At  Ugbrook-house,  near  Chudleigh,  the  wife 
of  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Clifford,  of  twins. 

At  Nymans,  near  Crawley,  Sussex,  the  wife  of 
William  Carr,  esq.  a son. 

Dec.  18.  At  Elemore-hall,  Durham,  the  wife 
of  Henry  J.  Baker  Baker,  esq.,  a son  . 

At  Hampton  Court,  the  wife  of  Charles  Ro- 
berts, esq.,  a dau. 

Dec.  19.  At  Enfield,  the  wife  of  H.  C.  Bowles 
Bowles,  esq.,  a son. 

At  the  Elms,  near  Evesham,  the  wife  of  Court- 
enay C.  Prance,  esq.,  a son. 

At  Walton-house,  Eastry,  Kent,  the  wife  of 
James  Rae,  esq.,  a dau. 

At  Freeland-lodge,  Oxfordshire,  the  wife  of 
W.  E.  Taunton,  esq.,  a dau. 

Dec.  20.  At  Mapson-house,  Sidlesham,  the 
wife  of  Thomas  Hobgen,  esq.,  a son. 

At  West-st. -house,  Poole,  the  wife  of  Thomas 
Durant,  esq.,  a son. 

Dec.  21.  At  Ewden-house,  Buckingham,  the 
wife  of  W.  Edwards,  esq.,  B.C.S.,  a son. 

At  Leamington,  the  wife  of  John  Grant,  esq., 
jun.,  of  Glenmoriston,  a dau. 

Dec.  22.  At  Beech-house,  Mrs.  Henry  Nind, 
a son  and  heir. 

At  Clifton-wood-house,  near  Bristol,  Mrs.  Her- 
bert Mackworth,  a dau. 

At  Highfield,  Cheetham-hill,  the  wife  of  Ro- 
bert Gladstone,  esq.,  a dau. 


At  Waltham-abbey,  Essex,  the  wife  of  Col.  W. 
H.  Askwith,  Royal  Artillery,  a son. 

At  Mansfield  Woodhouse,  the  wife  of  Walter 
Need,  esq.,  Com.  R.N.,  a dau. 

Dec.  23.  At  Hind-st.,  Manchester-sq.,  the  wife 
of  Dr.  Benjamin  Ward  Richardson,  a son. 

At  Chilham-castle,  the  wife  of  J.  L.  Wildman, 
esq.,  a son. 

In  Hill-st.,  Berkley-sq.,  the  wife  of  Richard 
Benyon,  esq.,  a dau. 

At  Vale-house,  Hermitage-road,  Tottenham, 
Mrs.  Thomas  Wylde,  a son. 

At  Shiffnal,  Salop,  the  wife  of  John  H.  Ivimy, 
esq.,  a dau. 

At  Yately,  Hants,  the  wife  of  George  Byng  H. 
Shute,  esq.,  a dau. 

Dec.  24.  At  Berkeley-sq.,  the  Lady  Lindsay, 
a dau. 

At  Madeira,  the  Viscountess  Ebrington,  a 
son. 

At  Hornsey,  Middlesex,  the  wife  of  J.  T.  Abdy, 
esq.,  L.L.D.,  a dau. 

At  Hanslope-park,  Bucks,  the  wife  of  Reginald 
Walpole,  esq.,  a dau. 

At  Walford  Vicarage,  Herefordshire,  the  wife 
of  Major  Brettingham,  a dau. 

Dec.  25.  At  Newton-house,  Box,  Wilts.,  the 
wife  of  Lieut.  E.  Barkeley  Ru,  a dau. 

At  Everingham-park,  the  Right  Hon.  Lady 
Herries,  a dau. 

At  Chester-sq.,  the  wife  of  Matthew  Arnold, 
esq.,  a dau. 

At  EUiston-house,  St.  Boswell’s,  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Dalrymple,  a dau. 

At  Dudmaston-hall,  Salop,  the  wife  of  John 
Charles  Lloyd,  esq.,  a son  and  heir. 

Dec.  26.  At  Gibraltar,  the  wife  of  Lieut.-Col. 
Hamilton,  25th  Rcgt.,  (the  King’s  Own  Bor- 
derers,) a son. 
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At  Park -place,  St.  James’s,  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Best,  a son. 

At  Darnley-road,  Nottinghill,  the  wife  of  C.  C. 
James,  esq.,  a son. 

Dec.  27.  The  wife  of  the  Rev.  L.  H.  Humbert, 
Master  of  St.  Cross  Hospital,  near  Winchester, 
of  twins. 

At  Ballinderry-park,  co.  Tipperary,  Ireland, 
the  wife  of  Edw.  Saunders,  esq.,  a son  and  heir. 

At  Harley-st.,  Cavendish-sq.,  the  wife  of  Chas. 
Archibald  Glennie,  esq.,  of  Santos,  Brazil,  a dau. 

At  York-gate,  Regent’s-park,  the  wife  of  John 
Pares,  esq.,  a dau. 

At  the  Villas,  Eaton-terrace,  St.  John’s-wood, 
tbe  wife  of  G.  Chapman,  esq.,  F.S.A.,  a son. 

At  Hesslewood,  East  Yorkshire,  the  wife  of  J. 
W.  Pease,  esq.,  a son. 

At  Berkeley-sq.,  Bristol,  the  wife  of  Edward 
Long  Fox,  a son. 

Dec.  28.  At  Glenville,  near  Waterford,  the  wife 
of  Michael  D.  Hassard,  esq.,  M.P.,  a son. 

At  Hudscott-house,  Southmolton,  the  wife  of 
the  Rev.  G.  V.  Heathcote,  a son. 

At  Llwgngwair,  the  wife  of  James  B.  Bowen, 
esq.,  a son  and  heir. 

At  Casa  Scarpa,  Corfu,  the  wife  of  Major 
Hutton,  late  of  the  4th  Dragoons,  a son. 

Dec.  29.  At  the  Marquis  of  Ahercorn’s,  Ba- 
ronscourt,  Ireland,  the  Countess  of  Lichfield, 
a son. 

At  St.  James’s-place,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Edward 
Jervis,  a son. 

At  Upper-Seymour-st.,  Portman-sq.,  the  wife 
of  Edward  Burges,  esq.,  a dau. 

The  Lady  Mayoress,  York,  a son. 

Dec.  30.  At  Kiddington,  Oxon,  the  wife  of  the 
Rev.  J.  G.  Browne,  a son. 

At  Chevet,  Lady  M.  Swinnerton  Pilkington, 
a son. 

The  wife  of  John  Jenkins,  esq.,  Fulshaw-hall, 
Wilmslow,  Cheshire. 

At  Cleveland-walk,  Bath,  the  wife  of  Capt. 
Dumerque,  a dau. 

Dec.  31.  At  Adderley-hall,  Shropshire,  the 
wife  of  H.  Reginald  Corbet,  esq.,  a son. 

At  Prestbury-hall,  the  wife  of  John  Lawton, 
esq.,  a dau. 

At  her  residence  in  Eaton-sq.,  Madame  Rucker, 
the  wife  of  the  Hanseatic  Minister,  a dau. 

At  Half  Moon-st.,  Mrs.  Henry  Sutton,  a son. 

Jan.  1.  At  Cambridge-st.,  Eccleston-sq.,  the 
wife  of  John  Boulger,  esq.,  barrister-at-law,  a 
son. 

At  Old  Springs,  Staffordshire,  Mrs.  Egerton 
Harding,  a son. 

At  Eiton-hall,  near  Stockton-on-Tees,  co. 
Durham,  the  wile  of  J.  S.  Sutton,  esq.,  a dau. 

At  Victoria-terrace,  Manchester,  the  wife  of 
Major  Roberts,  28th  Regt.,  a dau. 

Jan.  2.  At  Ivy-house,  Stranraer,  the  wife  of 
Maurice  Cole,  esq.,  of  Paston-hall,  Northamp- 
tonshire, a dau. 

At  Dawson-court,  Blackrock,  co.  Publin,  the 
wife  of  William  O’Connor  Morris,  esq.,  J.  P., 
barrister-at-law,  of  twin  daus. 

At  Royal-crescent,  Nottinghill,  London,  the 
wife  of  H.  T.  Dnndas  Bathurst,  e.sq.,  a son. 

At  Upper  Grosvenor-st.,  the  wife  of  Henry 
Scobell,  esq.,  of  the  Abbey,  Per.sbore,  a son. 

At  Walth  m-house,  Mrs.  Jolliffe  Tufnel',  a dau. 

.Tan.  3.  At  Hendon,  the  wife  of  Wjmdharn 
Ho'gate,  e.sq.,  barrister-at-law,  a son. 

Jan.  4.  At  Preston,  near  Wingham,  Kent,  the 
wife  of  Frederick  T.  Curtis,  esq.,  harrister-at- 
law,  a dau. 

At  Southampton,  the  wife  of  Lieut. -Cob  Came- 
ron, Royal  Engineers,  twin  dans. 

At  Sandford,  near  W'orcester,  the  wife  of  Com- 
mander Baldwin  A.  Wake,  R.N,,  a son. 

At  Carlton-house,  Enfield,  the  w'ife  of  Dr. 
Benjamin  Godfrey,  a dau. 

Jan.  5.  At  Peckforton,  the  wife  of  J.  Tolle- 
machc,  esq.,  M.P.,  a son. 


At  Southsea,  the  wife  of  Capt.  Prower,  of 
Pur  ton-house,  Wilton,  a dau. 

Jan.  6.  At  High-st.,  Guildford,  the  wife  of 
Mr.  C.  Gates,  twins,  son  and  dau. 

At  Norton-house,  Stockton-on-Tees,  the  wife 
of  John  Hogg,  esq.,  a dau. 

At  Great  Arawell,  Herts,  the  wife  of  Edmund 
D.  Bourdillon,  esq.,  a dau. 

At  Great  Cumberland-st.,  Hyde-park,  the  wife 
of  Thomas  Chambers,  esq.,  Common  Serj.,  a son. 

At  Row,  DumbartonsMre,  the  wife  of  A.  H. 
Dennistoun,  esq.,  a dau. 

Jan.  7.  At  Hopton-hall,  Suffolk,  Lady  Plum- 
ridge,  a son. 

At  Sutton -hall,  near  Chester,  the  vnfe  of 
Joseph  White,  esq.,  a son. 

At  Tyrwhitt-terrace,  New-cross,  Mrs.  Hope 
Smith,  a son. 

At  Blithfield,  Staffordshire,  the  Lady  Bagot, 
a dau. 

Jan.  8.  At  Ranby-house,  Notts,  the  wife  of 
John  Champion,  esq.,  a dau. 

At  the  Toft,  Sharnbrook,  Bedfordshire,  the 
wife  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Gore  Gambler,  a dau. 

At  Paris,  Lady  Frances  Baillies,  a son. 

Jan.  9.  At  Methven  Castle,  Mrs.  Smythe,  of 
Methven,  a son. 

At  Highnam-court,  Gloucester,  the  wife  of  T. 
Gambler  Parry,  a son. 

Jan.  10.  At  Dobcross,  near  Manchester,  the 
wife  of  Beckett  Bradburry,  M.D.,  a son. 

At  Albany-villas,  Brighton,  the  wife  of  C. 
Manley  Smith,  esq.,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  barris- 
ter-at-law, a son. 

At  Clifton-house,  Hove,  Brighton,  the  wife  of 
George  Wyatt,  esq.,  a dau. 

Jan.  11.  At  Abbot  Oak,  Rusland,  Lan- 
cashire, the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Tuffnell  S.  Barrett, 
a son. 

The  Hon  Mrs.  J.  Townshend  Boscawen,  a son. 

At  Rogerley-hall,  Durham,  the  wife  of  V. 
Rippon,  esq.,  a dau. 

At  Kedleston,  the  Lady  Scarsdale,  a son  and 
heir. 

Jan.  12.  In  London,  the  wife  of  E.  Ward 
Fox,  esq.,  of  Hotham-hall,  Yorkshire,  a dau. 

At  St.  John’s  Parsonage,  Upper  Lewisham- 
road,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  C.  F.  S.  Money,  a dau. 

At  Lansdowne-crescent,  Kensington-park,  the 
wife  of  H.  M.  Daniel,  esq.,  a dau. 

Jan.  13.  At  Beddington-park,  Lady  Pigott, 
a son. 

At  Upper  Merrion-st.,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Hand- 
cock,  a son,  stillborn. 

At  Langley-park,  Slough,  the  wife  of  Robert 
Bateson  Harvey,  esq.,  a son. 

The  wife  of  the  Rev.  Walter  Mitchell,  M.A.,  of 
St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  London,  twins,  a 
boy  and  a girl. 

Jan.  14.  At  Dean  Colet-house,  Stepney,  the 
wife  of  the  Rev.  C.  S.  Swepstone,  esq.,  a son. 

Jan.  15.  At  Norfolk-house,  the  Duchess  of 
Norfolk,  a dau. 

At  Hare  Hatch-house,  near  Maidenhead,  the 
wife  of  A.  W.  Young,  esq.,  M.P.,  a son. 

Jan.  16.  At  Dudley  End,  Saffron  Walden,  the 
Lady  Braybrooke,  a son,  stillborn. 

At  Rickerscote,  Stafford,  the  wife  of  Col.  Hogg, 
a dau. 

At  Marlborough-hill  Gardens,  St.  John’s-wood, 
the  wife  of  H.  T.  J.  Macnamara,  esq.,  barrister- 
at-law,  a dau. 

At  H.M.C.G.  Station,  West  Lulworth,  Dorset, 
the  wife  of  John  F.  Gunning,  esq.,  lateH.C.S.,  a 
son. 

Jan.  17.  The  wife  of  Lieut.-Col.  Armytage, 
Coldstream  Guards,  a dau. 

At  the  Terrace,  Kennington-park,  the  wife  of 
James  Barclay,  e^q.,  a son  and  heir. 

Jan.  18.  At  Merrion-sq.  south,  Dublin,  the 
wife  of  Lieut.  Charles  A.  F.  Paget,  R.N.,  a dau. 

Jan.  19.  At  Dear-park,  Honiton,  the  Lady 
Frances  Lindsay,  a dau. 
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Sept.  23.  At  Windsor,  New  South  Wales,  John, 
eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  John  Longfield,  to  Eliza- 
beth Mary,  second  dau.  of  James  Drane,  esq., 
formerly  of  Fulham  St.  Mary,  Norfolk. 

At  Grahamstown,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Fredk. 
Conner,  esq.,  Capt.  2nd  or  Queen’s  Royal  Regt., 
second  son  of  the  late  Roderick  Connor,  esq., 
Master  in  Chancery,  Ireland,  to  Rosaline  Mary, 
second  dim.  of  Henry  Bowers,  esq..  Deputy 
Commissary-General. 

At  Christchurch,  Canterbury,  New  Zealand,  the 
Hon.  Charles  Robert  Blakiston,  M.L.C.,  third 
son  of  Sir  Matthew  BlaUiston,  bart.,  of  Sandy 
I Brook-hall,  Ashbourne,  Derbyshire,  to  Mary  Ann 
! Harper,  second  dau.  of  the  Right  Rev.  the  Bishop 
1 of  Christchurch  ; also,  on  the  same  day,  Charles 
I George  Tripp,  esq.,  barrister-at-law,  third  son  of 
I the  Rev.  C.  Tripp,  D.D.,  Rector  of  Silver  ton, 

' Devon,  to  Ellen  Shephard  Harper,  third  dau.  of 
I the  Bisl'Op  of  Christchurch. 

1 Oct.  24.  At  Penang,  Edmund  Eyre  Lloyd, 
i esq.,  22nd  Regt.,  M.N.I.,  son  of  Edmund  Lloyd, 
esq.,  of  Barham,  Kent,  to  Sophia,  youngest  dau. 
i of  Sir  Joseph  Douglas,  R.N. 
i Oct.  28.  At  Chinsurah,  Bengal,  Skipwith  H. 

I C.  Tayler,  Bengal  Civil  Service,  to  Harriet  Phi- 
! lippa,  dau.  of  the  late  Capt.  Robert  J.  Edmonds, 

' H.M.’s  9th  Regt. 

At  Madras,  William  Bentinck  Swinton,  esq., 
8th  Madras  Light  Cavalry,  to  Eliza,  dau.  of  the 
late  Robert  Cadell,  esq.,  of  Ratho,  N.B. 

Nov.  1.  At  Bangalore,  Walter  Clopton  Wing- 
field, esq.,  Capt.  King’s  Dragoon  Guards,  to  Alice 
I Lydia,  youngest  dau.  of  Major-Gen.  Cleveland. 

Nov.  10.  At  Simla,  John  Edward  Riley,  esq., 
Capt.  88th  Connaught  Rangers,  second  son  of  W. 
F.  Riley,  esq..  Forest-hill,  Windsor,  to  Isabel, 
dau.  of  the  late  Major  Roberts,  Bengal  Horse 
Artillery. 

j Nov.  17.  At  Madras,  T.  Everest  Tennant,  esq., 

' 26th  Regt.,  N.I.,  eldest  son  of  Henry  Tennant, 
esq.,  of  Cadoxton-lodge,  Glamorganshire,  to  Ara- 
' bella  Jane,  dau.  of  the  Rev.  George  Pickard  Cam- 
I bridge,  of  Bloxworth-house,  and  Whitminster- 
I house,  Gloucestershire. 

I Nov.  29.  At  Bombay,  Col.  Sbute,  of  the  Ennis- 
1 killen  Dragoons,  to  Emma  Caroline  Rhoda, 

' eldest  dau.  of  the  Rev.  H.  T.  Dowler,  and  grand- 
dau.  of  the  late  Lady  Boughton,  of  Porton-court, 
Herefordshire,  and  Newton  Dickenson,  esq.,  of 
I Brunswick,  Brighton. 

I Nov.  30.  At  Dumfries,  New  Brunswick,  the 
' Rev.  Philip  Wood  Loosemore,  Rector  of  Prince 
William,  to  Elizabeth  Isabella,  only  dau.  of  John 
Davidson,  esq.,  Dumfries. 

Dec.  8.  At  New  Amsterdam,  Berbice,  the 
Hon.  John  Walker  Thompson,  of  Plantation  Per- 
severance, Essequibo,  to  Jane  Anne,  eldest  dau. 
of  John  McSwinsey,  esq.,  stipendiary  magis- 
trate. 

Dec.  14.  At  Dublin,  Lieut. -Col.  Geo.  Browne, 
C.B.,  formerly  of  the  23rd  Royal  Welsh  Fusiliers, 
late  Commi.ssioner  of  the  Dublin  Metropolitan 
Police,  to  Catherine,  widow  of  James  Patterson, 
esq.,  and  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  Blaney  Irwin, 
Rector  of  Laracor,  Meath. 

Dec.  15.  At  Llanfair,  John  Jones,  esq.,  sur- 
geon, Frodsham,  Cheshire,  and  formerly  house- 
surgeon  at  the  Chester  Infirmary,  and  eldt  st  son 
of  Roger  Jones,  esq.,  of  Cae’r-groes,  near  Ruthin, 
to  Miss  Davies,  eldest  dau.  of  John  Davies,  esq., 
Llanfair-Dyffryn  Clwd,  Denbighshire. 

Dec.  16.  At  Coventry,  Thomas  Marsh  Hors- 
fall, esq.,  15th  King’s  Hussars,  son  of  Thomas  B. 
Horsfall,  esq.,  M.P.,  to  Emily  Sarah,  dau.  of  Jas. 
Ogilvy,  esq.,  M.D.,  of  Coventry. 

Dec.  17.  At  Stoke  Ash,  William  Gardiner 
Jackson,  esq.,  of  Gardiner’s-hall,  Stoke  Ash,  to 


Emily  Anne,  eldest  dau.  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Wm. 
Bull,  Rector  of  the  above  parish. 

Dec.  18.  At  Norwood,  R.  P.  Davis,  esq.,  of 
Bedwelty-house,  and  Tredeg;ar  Ironworks,  Mon- 
mouthshire, to  Mary,, Ann,  widow  of  James  Slew- 
art,  esq.,  of  Edradour,  Perthshire. 

At  Brimpsfield,  Gloucestershire,  Charles  Su- 
therland, esq.,  B.A.,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
to  Frances  Ann,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late  John 
Richardson,  esq.,  of  Cirencester. 

At  Kempsey,  near  Worcester,  James  Irvine, 
eldest  son  of  Lieut.  Leven  C.  F.  Walker,  R.N., 
and  grandson  of  the  late  Admiral  Walker,  C.B., 
K.T.S.,  to  Jane,  second  dau.  of  the  late  Joseph 
Toulmin  Barlow,  esq. 

At  Lamberhurst,  Kent,  the  Rev.  G.  F.  Allfree, 
of  Tunbridge  Wells,  to  Helen  Hester,  widow  of 
Henry  Everett,  esq.,  of  Hastings,  Sussex. 

At  St.  Gabriel’s,  Pimlico,  Neale  Porter,  esq.. 
Captain  1st  Warwickshire  Militia,  to  Amelia, 
younger  dau.  of  the  late  J.  G.  Hall,  esq. 

At  All  Saints’,  Knightsbridge,  Charles  Waring, 
second  son  of  Henry  Young,  esq.,  of  Sudbury- 
grove,  Middlesex,  to  Augusta  Emma,  second  dau. 
of  Francis  Fladgate,  esq.,  barrister-at-law. 

At  Philipstown,  Dr.  Edward  Hamilton,  of 
Stephen’s  Green,  Dublin,  to  Eliza,  only  dau.  of 
Dr.  Glover,  Philipstown,  King’s  County,  and  niece 
of  Mr.  Serjeant  Glover. 

Dec.  21.  At  Ryde,  Isle  of  Wight,  George 
Hancock,  esq.,  Capt.  R.N.,  youngest  son  of  the 
late  Rear-Admiral  John  Hancock,  C.B.,to  Maria, 
only  surviving  child  of  the  Count  and  Countess 
Metaxa  Anzolato,  of  Cephalonia. 

At  Barrowlord,  Alfred  Ward  Powles,  esq.,  of 
Liverpool,  to  Caroline  Mary,  third  dau.  of  Lieut. - 
Col.  Every  Clayton,  of  Carr-hall,  Lancashire, 
and  grand-dau.  of  the  late  Sir  Henry  Every,  of 
Eggington. 

At  St.  George’s,  the  Hon.  John  Prendergast 
Vereker,  second  son  of  Viscount  Gort,  to  Louisa, 
only  child  of  George  Medlicott,  esq.,  of  Rutland- 
sq.,  Dublin. 

At  St.  Martin’s-in-th e-Fields,  John  Dowson, 
esq.,  of  the  Royal  Staff  College,  to  Henrietta 
Cowley,  widow  of  R.  R.  Crucefix,  esq.,  of  Shepton 
Mallet. 

At  Bromyard,  the  Rev.  William  Henry  Helm, 
Head-Master  of  the  College  School,  Worcester, 
to  Elizabeth  Caroline,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late 
Thomas  Scholes  Withington,  esq. 

At  Christ  Church,  Craven-hill,  Paddington, 
Markham  Spofforth,  esq.,  of  61,  Jermyn-st.,  St. 
James’s,  to  Agnes,  only  child  of  the  late  J.  C. 
London, esq. 

At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-sq.,  R.  S.  Barker, 
esq.,  seconh  son  of  W.  B.  Barker,  esq.,  of  H.  M.’s 
Office  of  Works,  to  Rosina,  youngest  dau.  of 
George  Brooker,  esq.,  late  of  Cambridge. 

Dec.  22.  At  South  wold,  Suffolk,  William  Henry 
Penrose,  esq.,  of  Lower-park,  Dedham,  to  Anne 
Agnes,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Charles  Lillingston, 
esq.,  of  the  Chauntry,  Ipswich. 

At  St.  John  the  Evangelist’s,  Westminster,  T. 
H.  Hartley,  esq.,  to  Arabella,  eldest  dau.  of  the 
late  W.  L.  Newman,  esq.,  of  York. 

At  Cambridge,  Robert  Steggall,  jun.,  of  St.  Pe- 
tersburgh-place,  Bayswater,  son  of  Robert  W. 
Steggall,  of  North  Audley-st.,  London,  to  Caro- 
line, only  dau.  of  W.  Gordon  Edwards,  of  Cam- 
bridge. 

At  Everton,  Edward  Henry,  son  of  the  late 
Fr’ancis  Bramah,  C.E.,to  Margaret  Anne,  young- 
est dau.  of  Thomas  Webster,  esq.,  of  Everton, 
Liverpool. 

Dec.  23.  At  Ipswich,  Thomas  Eyre  Foakes, 
esq.,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  barrister -at-law,  and 
of  Weybridge,  Surrey,  youngest  son  of  the  late 
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John  Foakes,  esq.,  of  the  Rectory-house,  Mit- 
cham, Surrey,  to  Catharine,  widow  of  Stephen 
Jackson,  esq.,  of  Ipswich,  and  dau.  of  Fred. 
Cobhold,  esq.,  late  of  H.M.’s  1st  Regiment  of 
Royal  Dragoons. 

At  St.  Marylebone,  the  Rev.  Charles  James 
Dyer,  B.A.,  the  London  Diocesan  Inspector  of 
schools,  to  Clara  Champante  Platt,  of  Croxby- 
villa.  Abbey-road,  St.  John’s-wood,  eldest  dau. 
of  the  late  Samuel  Platt,  esq.,  of  the  Western 
Circuit. 

At  Bar  wick -in -Elm et,  Major  Langley,  of  the 
27th  Enniskillens,  second  son  of  the  late  Major 
Langley,  of  Brittas-castle,  co.  Tipperary,  Ireland, 
to  Maria  Ann,  only  son  of  the  late  John  Ed- 
ward Wilkinson,  esq.,  of  Potterton-house,  York- 
shire. 

At  Worksop  Abbey  Church,  John,  eldest  son  of 
the  Rev.  John  Noble,  of  Nether  Broughton,  to 
Caroline,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late  John  Ban- 
ning Monk,  Capt.  H.M.’s  97th  Regt. 

At  Nottingham,  J.  B.  Carter,  of  London,  to 
Hannah  Maria,  second  dau.  of  Stephen  Wills, 
esq.,  the  Park  and  Broadway. 

At  Jessamine-cottage,  Elgin,  Duncan  Smith, 
esq.,  of  Bombay,  to  Robina,  youngest  dau.  of  the 
late  Thos.  GUlan,  esq.,  Castle  Stewart,  Inver- 
ness-shire. 

Dec.  25.  At  St.  Helier’s,  Jersey,  John  Edmund 
Harvey,  esq.,  Capt.  of  the  41st  (the  Welch)  Regt., 
eldest  son  of  Kerison  Harvey,  esq.,  of  Thorpe, 
near  Norwich,  Norfolk,  to  Octavia,  relict  of 
Charles  Edward  Slainfortb,  late  of  H.M.’s  7th 
Royal  Fusiliers,  dau.  of  the  Rev.  R.  Stephens, 
B.D.,  Vicar  of  Belgrave,  Leicestershire. 

Dec.  28.  At  Portsmouth,  Richard  Oldfield, 
Capt.  and  Adjutant,  Royal  Artillery,  fourth  sur- 
viving son  of  Major-Gen.  John  Oldfield,  K.H., 
R.E.,  Oldfield-lawn,  Sussex,  to  Emma,  fourth 
dau.  of  the  late  John  Hodge,  esq.,  hanker,  of 
Truro. 

At  Waltham-cross,  the  Rev.  George  Iliff,  second 
son  of  the  Rev.  F.  Iliff,  D.D.,  of  the  Grange, 
Bishopwearmoutb,  to  Charlotte  Rebecca,  young- 
est dau.  of  Major-Gen.  Durnford,  R.A. 

At  Newent,  the  Rev.  Octavius  Ogle,  M.A., 
Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  to 
Maud,  dau.  of  J.  B.  H.  Borland,  esq.,  of  New- 
court,  Newent,  Gloucestershire. 

At  St.  Peter’s,  Pimlico,  Capt.  Arthur  Master- 
ton  Robertson,  of  Inches,  Inverness-shire,  of 
H.M.’s  4th  Regt.  of  Dragoon  Guards,  to  Louisa, 
eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Col.  James  M’ Alpine, 
formerly  of  the  15th  Hussars. 

At  St.  Philip’s,  Granville-sq.,  Edward  Banbury, 
esq.,  of  Blockley,  Worcestershire,  to  Sarah,  dau. 
of  the  late  Thomas  Smith,  esq.,  of  Campden, 
Gloucestershire. 

At  St.  George’s,  Bloomsbury,  Estcourt  Day, 
esq.,  26tb  Cameronians,  of  Woodland,  near  Well- 
ington, Somerset,  to  Jane  Brunton  Anne,  young- 
est dau.  of  J.  J.  Wright,  esq.,  of  Sunderland. 

Dec.  29.  At  Davington,  Kent,  Edward  Miles 
Coverdale,  esq.,  M.R.C.S.,  L.S.A.,  L.M.,  younger 
son  of  Edward  Hooker,  esq.,  solicitor.  Sheerness, 
to  Anne,  eldest  dau.  of  Isaac  Wildash,  esq.,  of 
Davington-hall. 

At  St.  Mary’s,  Bryanstone-sq.,  Walter  Acton, 
e.sq.,  of  Stilton,  Huntingdonshire,  formerly  of  the 
Osmanli  Irregular  Force,  to  Charlotte  Catherine, 
second  dau.  of  the  late  Major  Kelly,  of  Norman- 
cottage,  Yaxley. 

At  Wokingham,  Arthur  Edward,  youngest  son 
of  the  late  G.  D.  Burr,  esq.,  of  Sandtiurst,  to 
Ellen  Hackett,  second  surviving  dau.  of  John 
Piercy,  esq.,  of  Wokingham,  Berks. 

At  Wigan,  George  Birkbeck  Hill,  B.A.,  second 
son  of  Arthur  Hill,  esq.,  of  Bruce-castle,  Totten- 
ham, Middlesex,  to  Annie,  only  dau.  of  Edward 
Scott,  esq.,  of  Beech-hill,  near  Wigan. 

Dec.  .30.  At  St.  James’s,  Piccadilly,  Capt.  H. 
H.  .Tolliffc,  M.P.  for  Wells,  Somerset,  eldest  son 
of  Sir  W.  G.  H.  Jolliffe,  hart.,  M.P.  for  Peters- 
field,  joint  secretary  to  the  Treasury,  to  the  Hon. 
Miss  Byng,  eldest  dau.  of  Viscount  Enfield,  P.C., 


and  grand-dau.  of  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  G.C.B., 
G.C.H.,  and  P C. 

At  St.  Luke’s,  Chelsea,  Richard  Mann,  esq.,  of 
Pycroft-house,  Chertsey,  to  Henrietta  Louisa, 
eldest  dau.  of  R.  E.  Barnes,  esq.,  of  Sloane-st. 

AtBarford,  Warwickshire,  H.  W.  Fenton,  esq., 
M.A.,  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  of  the  Inner  Tem- 
ple, and  of  Kippax-house,  Yorkshire,  son  of  the 
late  Rev.  H.  Fenton,  to  Frances  Louisa,  youngest 
dau.  of  the  late  John  Cole,  esq.,  R.N.,  Woodside. 

At  Windlesham,  Charles  Bathurst,  youngest 
son  of  Lieut.-Col.  Fendall,  late  of  the  4th  L.D., 
to  Frances  Cecilia,  eldest  dau.  of  the  Rev.  James 
Pears,  of  Woodcote-house,  Windlesham. 

At  St.  Mark’s,  Hamilton-terr.,  Henry  Sanford, 
esq.,  of  the  Grange,  Erdington,  Warwickshire, 
to  Susan  Walker,  only  dau.  of  the  late  William 
Baily,  esq.,  of  East  Dulwich  and  Standon,  Surrey. 

At  Dublin,  John,  eldest  son  of  John  Blockley, 
esq.,  of  Park-road,  St.  John’s-park,  Hampstead, 
to  Mary  Jane,  third  dau.  of  Thomas  Man  Lake, 
esq.,  of  Temple-terr.,  Dublin. 

At  Brompton,  Col.  the  Hon.  Arthur  Hardinge, 
Coldstream  Guards,  to  Mary  Georgiana  Frances, 
eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Col.  the  Hon.  Augustus 
Frederick  Ellis. 

Dec.  31.  At  St.  Mark’s,  St.  Helier’s,  Jersey, 
Eardley  W.  Childers,  Lieut.  H.  M.’s  Madras  Artil- 
lery, to  Henrietta,  third  dau.  of  the  late  T.  H. 
Mostyn,  M.D.,  H.M.’s  47th  Foot. 

Lately.  At  Jersey,  Prince  Angilbert  Vallory, 
second  son  of  Prince  de  Visnes  et  de  Ponthieu, 
to  Augusta  Adelaide,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late 
Rev.  Richard  Adolphus  Musgrave,  (canon  of 
Windsor,)  of  Barnsly,  Gloucestershire,  and  bro- 
ther of  the  late  Sir  James  Musgrave,  hart.,  of 
Barnsly-park,  in  the  same  co. 

Jan.  1.  At  Tettenhall,  Staffordshire,  Sampson 
Lloyd,  second  son  of  Sampson  Foster,  esq.,  of 
Brundall-house,  to  Louisa  Laura,  j^oungest  dau. 
of  the  late  Rev.  Charles  Whitmore,  Rector  of 
Stockton,  Salop. 

At  Gay  ton,  Northamptonshire,  John  David 
Charles,  eldest  surviving  son  of  the  late  James 
Hampson,  esq.,  of  7,Dorset-sq.,  to  Ellen  Jemima, 
second  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  Thomas  Evans,  of 
Longdon-on-Tern,  Salop. 

At  Lychett  Maltravers,  Dr.  Hyde  Salter,  Mon- 
tagu-st.,  Russell-sq.,  to  Henrietta  Laura,  eldest 
dau.  of  the  Rev.  E.  P.  Blunt,  Incumbent  of  Lyt- 
chett  Minster,  Dorset. 

At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-sq.,  Lieut.  H.  A, 
Sampson,  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  H.  Sampson, 
of  Cambridge-st.,  Hyde-park-sq.,  to  Olivia  Bar- 
nett, only  dau.  of  Joseph  Barnett,  esq.,  of  Remen- 
ham-hill,  Berks. 

Jan.  3.  At  Drewsteignton,  William  Prater, 
esq.,  Okehampton,  to  Harriet,  youngest  dau.  of 
the  late  Rev.  R.  Holland,  Vicar  of  Spreyton. 

At  St.  Pancras,  John  R.  Carr,  esq.,  LL.D., 
barrister-at-law,  Carr’s-hill,  to  Ellen,  dau.  of  J. 
Knaggs,  esq.,  Euston-sq.,  London. 

At  St.  Alban’s,  Dr.  White,  M.A.,  to  Lizzie, 
dau.  of  T.  Richardson,  esq.,  J.P.,  of  St.  Alban’s. 

Jan.  4.  At  Sherborne,  the  Rev.  J.  T.  Pearse, 
M.A.,  Assistant  Master  of  the  King’s  School, 
Sherborne,  to  Rose  Augusta,  second  dau.  of  J.  F. 
Falwasser,  esq. 

At  St.  Margaret’s,  Ipswich,  Alexander  Crow- 
der Crookshank,  Assistant-Commissary-General 
to  the  Forces,  eldest  and  only  surviving  son  of 
the  late  Rev.  George  Crookshank,  T.C.D.,  to 
Annie  Katherine,  younger  dau.  of  the  late  W.  C. 
Fonnereau,  Christchurch-park,  Ipswich. 

At  St.  George’s,  Bloomsbury,  the  Rev.  John 
Kempthorne,  B.A.,  Sur-Master  of  St.  Paul’s 
School,  and  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
to  Eliza  Gertrude,  eldest  dau.  of  Dr.  Theophilus 
Thompson,  F.R.S.,  Bedford-sq. 

At  Hellingly,  Sussex,  Christopher  Richard 
Buckle,  esq.,  of  Norton-house,  Aldinghourne,  to 
Caroline  Maria,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Abra- 
ham Parry  Cumberbatch,  esq. 

At  Tunbridge  Wells,  Gilbert  Howard  Sanders, 
esq.,  Barrack-Master,  Parkhurst,  Isle  of  Wight, 
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(Lieut.  H.P.,  TT.M.’s  30th  Regt.,)  to  Ellen  Wal- 
I pole,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  Thos.  Henry 
i Walpole,  Vicar  of  Winslow,  Bucks. 

' At  Wanstead,  William  J.  Ching,  Esq.,  of  Mon- 
tague-pL,  Russell-sq.,  eldest  son  of  the  late 
1 1 William  John  Ching,  Esq.,  barrister-at-law,  to 
I Alice  S.,  second  dau.  of  William  Augustus  Par- 
I ker,  esq.,  Snareshrook,  Essex. 

At  Setton,  near  Liverpool,  Thos.  S.  Pakenham, 

' esq.,  nephew  to  Sir  Richard  Pakenham,  and 
' cousin  to  the  Earl  of  Longford,  to  Josephine 
Maria,  eldest  dau.  of  Peter  Bancroft,  esq. 

' At  Clapham,  Robert  Green,  esq.,  of  Crockham- 
hill,  Kent,  to  Sarah  Ann  Moser,  second  dau.  of 
the  late  Richard  Moser,  of  Penge,  Surrey. 

At  Catfield,  Norfolk,  Edward  Cubitt,  esq.,  of 
' Honing-hall,  Norfolk,  late  of  the  4th  Light 
Dragoons,  to  Emma,  eldest  dau.  of  the  Rev.  B. 
Lucas  Cubitt,  Rector  of  Catfield. 

Jan.  5.  At  Cheltenham,  William  E.  Taylor, 
esq.,  youngest  son  of  Major-Gen.  Taylor,  of 
Prestbury-lodge,  Cheltenham,  to  Frances  Sarah, 
only  child  of  the  late  Christopher  Todd,  esq. 

At  Bamborough,  Northumberland,  William 
Henry  Johnston,  esq.,  of  Malkeny,  co.  Dublin, 
only  son  of  the  late  William  Henry  Johnston, 
esq.,  51st  Light  Infantry,  to  Fanny  Lewis  An- 
trobus,  only  dau.  of  the  Rev.  Edmund  Antrobus, 
of  Gloucester-place,  Hyde-park-gardens,  and 
grand-dau.  of  PrideauxJ.  Selby,  esq.,of  Twisell- 
house,  Northumberland. 

At  Upperby,  Carlisle,  Thomas  Goldsborough 
Anderson,  third  son  of  Thomas  Anderson,  esq., 
of  Wallington-lodge,  Carshalton,  Surrey,  to 
Celia,  dau.  of  Francis  C.  Hutchinson,  esq.,  M.D., 
Brisco,  Carlisle. 

At  Woodhouse,  Heaton  Edwin  Clark,  esq.,  of 
Ellenthorp-lodge,  near  Boroughbridge,to  Martha 
1 Eliza,  dau.  of  the  late  Benjamin  Hallewell,  esq., 
of  Highfield-house,  Woodhouse,  Leeds. 

At  Scarborough,  the  Rev.  John  Adams  Cree, 

I B.D.,  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  to 
I Mary  Lucy,  second  dau.  of  the  late  John  Thomas 
Lloyd,  esq.,  Shrewsbury. 

At  St.  Peter’s  in  Eastgate,  Lincoln,  Henry 
Augustus  Burton,  esq., Lieut.  14th  Regt.,  to  Inger 
Maria,  only  dau.  of  the  Rev.  Geo.  Davenport 
I Whitehead,  of  Ormside-lodge,  Westmoreland, 
Prebendary  of  Lincoln  and  Vicar  of  Hainton. 

Jan.  6.  At  Cann  St.  Rumbold,  Dorset,  Charles 
' Sawbridge,  M.A.,  Incumbent  of  the  Rectories  of 
Chaiiborough  and  Aimer,  Dorsetshire,  to  Eliza- 
beth Mary,  second  dau.  of  Thos  Shettle,  esq.,  of 
Mapperton. 

At  Harlington,  Colonel  Bisse  Challoner,  of 
Portnall-park,  Surrey,  to  Henrietta  Emma  De 
Salis,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Jerome  Count 
De  Sails,  of  Dawley-court,  Middlesex. 

At  Brighton,  Ernest  Christian  Wilford,  esq., 
of  the  Canadian  Rifles,  only  son  of  Col.  Wilford, 
of  Hythe,  Kent,  to  Agnes  Harriett,  second  sur- 
viving dau.  of  the  Rev.  John  Arnold  Wallinger, 
of  Portland-pl.,  Brighton,  late  of  Cumberland- 
villa,  Bath. 

At  Prestbury,  Cheshire,  the  Rev.  Edward  J. 
Hillier,  Vicar  of  Cardington,  near  Bedford,  late 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  to  Emma 
Matilda,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Harry  Thos. 
King,  esq. 

At  Cambridge,  C.  M.  Robinson,  esq.,  of  St. 
John’s  College,  Cambridge,  to  Anna  Louisa 
Cunnington,  eldest  dau.  of  Mr.  John  Adams,  of 
Jesus-lane. 

At  St.  Columba’s,  Kilmartin,  Argyleshire, 
Thomas  Broadbent  Cartwright,  eldest  son  of  the 
late  Thomas  Cartwright,  esq.,  of  West  Dean, 
near  Chichester,  to  Marion  Emma,  eldest  dau.  of 
William  Martin,  esq.,  late  3rd  Dragoon  Guards, 
Largie-house,  Argyleshire. 

At  Thetford,  Lieut.-Col.  Norgat?,  eldest  sur- 
viving son  of  T.  S.  Norgate,  esq.,  of  Hethersett, 
Norfolk,  to  Sophia,  second  dau.  of  the  Rev.  W. 
Collett,  of  Thetford. 

Jan.  8.  At  Upper  Chelsea,  Dr.  B.  Simpson, 
Bengal  Medical  Service,  to  Agnes,  eldest  dau. 


of  the  late  Brigadier  Sibbald,  C.B.,  Bengal 
Army. 

At  Cloyne,  William  Humphreys,  esq.,  of 
Wethern,  Burnet  River  District,  New  South 
Wales,  to  Frances  Mary,  youngest  dau.  of  Fran- 
cis Rowland,  esq.,  of  Kilboy-house,  co.  Cork. 

At  Wickham  Market,  Suffolk,  William  George, 
son  of  William  Muriel,  esq.,  of  Wickham  Market, 
to  Susan,  elder  dau.  of  the  late  Edward  Lynn, 
esq.,  of  Runcorn,  Cheshire. 

At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-sq.,  Henry  Harris, 
esq.,  of  Park-st.,  Grosvenor-sq.,  second  surviving 
son  of  William  Harris,  esq.,  of  the  same  place,  to 
Caroline  Augusta,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late 
William  Cooper,  esq.,  of  Eaton-sq. 

Jan.  11.  At  Plymouth,  Osborne  F.  C.  Fraser, 
e.sq.,  Lieut,  and  Adjutant  R.M.L.I.,  to  Geor- 
gina, youngest  dau.  of  Col.  Palliser,  R.A. 

At  Plympton  St.  Mary,  James  Pollard,  esq., 
surgeon,  St.  Max-y  Church,  to  Elizabelh  Lus- 
combe  Evens,  second  dau.  of  W.  H.  Evens,  esq., 
the  Priory,  Plympton  St.  Mary. 

At  Blackburn,  the  Rev.  Robert  Henniker,  of 
Trinity  College,  Oxford,  to  Jane  Livesey  Lead- 
beater,  grandau.  of  the  late  James  Livesey,  esq., 
of  Walton-le-dale. 

At  Caton,  Lancaster,  the  Rev.  David  James 
Vaughan,  Incumbent  of  St.  Mark’s,  Whitechapel, 
and  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  to 
Margaret,  dau.  of  John  Gregg,  esq.,  of  Escow- 
bech,  Lancaster. 

John  Calvin  Hunt,  Capt.  in  the  Cape  Cavaliy, 
to  Maria,  youngest  dau.  of  John  Bawtree,  esq., 
of  Abbeiton. 

At  Cirencester,  the  Rev.  Donald  Cameron, 
M.A.,  curate  of  Cirencester,  to  Fanny,  second 
dau.  of  the  late  S.  Lediard,  esq. 

Jan.  12.  At  Cambridge,  Frederic  Lawson, 
eldest  son  of  Frederick  Haywai'd,  esq.,  of  Need- 
ham Market,  to  Elizabeth  Stoddart,  younger  dau. 
of  the  Rev.  John  Hind,  M.A.,  of  Cambridge, 

At  Ramsgate,  Sir  James  Francis  Rivers,  bart., 
to  Sarah  Elizabeth,  eldest  dau.  of  Mr.  George 
Gambler. 

At  Ealing,  Capt.  Eteson,  of  the  3rd  (the  Buffs) 
Regt.,  to  Isabella  Gcoi’gina,  youngest  dau.  of 
Col.  Charles  Wetherall. 

At  Teignmouth,  Devonshire,  the  Rev.  Sholto 
Middleton,  Scholar  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  to 
Georgiana,  youngest  dau.  of  F.  Chase,  esq., 
Teignmouth,  and  formerly  of  Langley-lodge, 
Luton,  Beds. 

At  St.  Marylebone,  Alexander  Wilhelm,  eldest 
son  of  Baron  Von  Paleske,  of  Spengawsken, 
bei  Px'euss  Stargai'd,  West  Prussia,  to  Emily 
Maria,  dau.  of  the  late  Major  O.  G.  Stocken- 
strbm,  of  the  Cape  Mounted  Rifles,  and  niece  of 
Sir  Andries  Stockenstrom,  hart.,  late  Lieut. - 
Governor  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

At  Mumby,  Lincolnshii'e,  John  Wilby  Pi-eston, 
esq.,  of  Dalby,  Lincolnshire,  to  Julia,  second 
dau. ; and  the  Rev.  W.  Walker,  Vicar  of  Croft, 
Lincolnshii’e,  to  Emma,  third  dau.,  of  the  Rev.  J. 
B.  Travers,  Vicar  of  Mumby, 

Jan.  13.  At  Islington,  John  Bull,  esq.,  of 
Norwich,  to  Max’ia,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late 
Thos.  Waters,  esq.,  of  Tutshill-house,  Glouces- 
tershire. 

At  St.  John’s,  Upper  Holloway,  the  Rev.  A.  J. 
Williams,  M.A.,  Perpetual  Cui’ate  of  Drayton, 
near  Wallingford,  to  Henrietta  Josephine,  only 
dau.  of  J.  F.  Sundius,  esq.,  of  Upper  Holloway. 

At  Hammersmith,  the  Rev.  Edward  Slater 
Browne,  M.A.,  late  Incumbent  of  Purbrook, 
Hants,  to  Harriet  Mary,  dau.  of  the  late  Charles 
Powlett  Rushworth,  esq. 

At  St.  James’s,  Westbourne-terrace,  Captain 
Struan  Robertson,  Royal  South  Lincoln  Mihtia, 
to  Louisa,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late  J.  Atkinson, 
esq.,  of  Austhorpe-lodge. 

At  Knightsbridge,  Col.  Mc.Mahon,  C.B.,  5th 
Dragoon  Guai’ds,  eldest  son  of  Gen.  Sir  T.  Me. 
Mahon,  hart.,  to  Frances  Mary,  dau.  of  the  late 
J.  Holford,  esq. 

At  Kirk  Maughold,  Isle  of  Man,  the  Rev. 
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Ilugli  Ashworth  Stowell,  M.A.,  Brasenose  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  Chaplain  of  Christ  Church,  Maug- 
hold,  to  Annie  Isabella,  eldest  dau.  of  F.  J.  D. 
La  Mothe,  esq..  Advocate,  Ellanbane 

and  Bamsey. 

At  Pyrton,  Lonsdale  Augustus  Hale.  Royal 
Engineers,  fourth  son  of  Archdeacon  Hale,  to 
Einily  Clara,  second  dau.  of  Hugh  Hamersley, 
esq.,  of  Pyi'ton-manor,  Oxfordshire. 

At  Trinity  Church,  Sloane-st.,the  Rev.  Samuel 
Pryer  Field,  Rector  of  Debachw.Boulge,  Suffolk, 
to  Jane  Elizabeth,  only  dau.  of  the  late  Rear- 
Admiral  Sir  Wm.  H.  Pierson,  of  Langstone, 
Havant,  Hants. 

At  Christ  Church,  Regent’s-park,  Francis  R. 
Neilson,  esq.,  of  Westhourne-terr.,  Hyde-park, 
to  Miney,  third  dau.  of  the  late  Sir  H.  Willock, 
of  Castelneau-house,  Mortlake. 

At  the  British  Embassy,  Frankfort,  Henry, 
third  son  of  Charles  B.  Vignoles,  esq.,  F.R.S.,  of 
Duke-st.,  Westminster,  to  Isabella,  jmungest 
dau.  of  John  Huxham,  esq.,  of  Bishopsteignton, 
Devonshire. 

Jan.  15.  At  Iver,  Bucks,  Frederick  Henry 
Gray,  esq.,  of  Eccleston-sq.,  Pimlico,  to  Sophia, 
youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Wm.  Rowland,  esq.,  of 
St.John’s,  Westminster. 

At  Brighton,  George  Hamilton  Penney,  esq., 
of  Granville-park,  Blackheath,  to  Sarah  Eliza- 
beth, dau.  of  Wm.  Star  tin,  esq.,  of  Turnham- 
green. 

Jan.  18.  At  St.  Andrew’s,  Kenn,  Cecil  Henrjq 
only  son  of  Mr.  Geo.  Lake  and  Lady  Caroline 
Russell,  to  Katharine,  fifth  dau.  of  the  late 
Henry  Porter,  esq.,  of  Winslade. 

At  Charmouth,  William  Salter,  esq.,  of  Chard, 
to  Miss  Griffith,  niece  of  the  late  J.  F.  Gwyn, 
esq.,  of  Ford-abbey. 

At  All  Souls’,  Langham-pl.,  the  Rev.  Law- 
rence J.  Stephens,  M.A.,  to  Eliza  Jane,  widow 
of  the  Rev.  W.  E.  Pooley,  and  fourth  dau. 
of  the  late  Rev.  S.  F.  Rippingall,  Langham-hall, 
Norfolk. 

At  All  Souls’,  Langham-place,  the  Rev.  Chas. 
Stroud  Green,  M.A.,  Rector  of  St.  Ann,  Lewes, 
Sussex,  to  Sarah,  widow  of  George  Taylor,  esq., 
M.D.,  late  of  Maidstone,  Kent. 

At  Wimbledon,  Surrey,  Joseph  Nicholas  Law- 


rence, esq.,  of  Lisserlough,  co.  Sligo,  to  Emma, 
youngest  dau.  of  the  late  John  Preston,  esq., 
of  Clapton. 

At  Christ  Church,  Paddington,  William  Hook 
Morley,  esq.,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  barrister-at- 
law,  eldest  surviving  son  of  the  late  George 
Morley,  esq.,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  harrister-at- 
law,  to  Charlotte  Blair,  youngest  dau.  of  Henry 
Dickenson,  esq.,  late  of  the  Madras  Civil  Serviie. 

At  Worfield,  Shropshire,  Arthur  Richard,  son 
of  the  late  Hon.  Thomas  Kenyon,  of  Pradoe,  in 
the  same  county,  to  Augusta,  widow  of  George 
Wilder,  esq.,  late  Capt.  Royal  Horse  Artiller}\ 

At  Greenock,  Henry  Staples,  esq..  Stock  Ex- 
change, London,  to  Sarah  Ann,  only  dau.  of 
Robert  Thorne,  esq.,  Greenbank,  Greenock. 

Jan.  19.  At  Mereworth,  Kent,  Capt.  Charles 
George  Tottenham,  Scots  Fusilier  Guards,  eldest 
son  of  Charles  Tottenham,  esq.,  M.P.,  of  Bally- 
curry,  co.  Wicklow,  to  Catherine  Elizabeth,  eldest 
dau.  of  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Sir'Francis  Stapleton, 
hart..  Rector  of  Mereworth,  and  granddau.  of 
the  late  Lord  le  De.spencer. 

At  Hampstead,  Henry  Charles  Andrews,  M.D., 
son  of  Onslow  Andrews,  esq.,  of  Bradbourne, 
Kent,  to  Louisa  Augusta,  youngest  dau.  of  John 
Lord,  esq.,  Calcutta. 

At  the  Friends’  Meeting-house,  Birmingham, 
Henry  Pease,  esq.,  M.P.,  of  Darlington,  to  Miss 
Mary,  dau.  of  Samuel  Lloyd,  esq.,  of  Wednes- 
bury. 

At  St.  Mary’s,  Reading,  Markland  Barnard, 
esq.,  of  H.M.’s  Body  Guard  of  Gentlemen-at- 
Arms,  only  son  of  the  Rev.  Markland  Barnard, 
M.A.,  Vicar  of  Ridge,  and  of  Colney,  Herts,  to 
Frances  Maria  Wilhelmina,  youngest  dau.  of  the 
late  William  Wingfield  Yates,  esq.,  formerly  of 
Parkfield,  Staffordshire. 

Jan.  20.  AtHalwell,  John  Wellington  Loose- 
more,  of  the  Park-crescent,  Stockwell,  to  Sarah 
Grant,  eldest  dau.  of  Thomas  Miles,  esq.,  of 
Stanborough-house. 

At  Hildenborough,  John  Roberts  Dummelow, 
to  Frances  Letitia,  eldest  dau.  of  the  Rev.  Edw. 
Vinall,  Incumbent  of  Hildenborough,  Kent. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Baugh,  Vicar  of  Cathering- 
ton,  to  Caroline  Martha,  only  dau.  of  the  Rev. 
William  Pearse,  of  Catherington-house,  Hants. 


OBITUARY. 


The  Earl  of  Aylesford. 

Jan.  3.  At  Pacldngton-hall,  Warwick- 
shire, aged  72,  Heneage,  fifth  Earl  of 
Aylesford. 

His  I.ordship  was  horn  April  24, 
1786,  and  succeeded  to  the  honours  as 
fifth  Earl  on  the  death  of  his  father  in 
1812.  He  married,  in  1821,  Lady  Au- 
gusta Greville,  dun.  of  George  Earl  of 
Brooke  and  Warwick,  and  has  left  issue, 
Heneage  Jjord  Guernsey,  on  whom  the 
title  devolves;  Major  the  Hon.  Daniel 
Greville  Finch,  and  Augusta  Countess  of 
Dartmouth.  Lord  Guernsey,  (now  Earl  of 
Aylesford,)  who  was  formerly  M.P.  for 
South  Warwickshire,  married  Jane,  only 
child  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Wightwick 
Knightley,  of  Offchurchbury,  Warwick- 
11 


shire,  by  whom  he  has  several  children. 
The  late  Earl  was  formerly  Captain  of 
the  Yeomen  of  the  Guard,  and  filled  the 
office  of  Lord  Steward  of  her  Majesty’s 
Household.  He  was  a trustee  of  Pugby 
School,  and  F.S.A.  The  first  Peer,  who 
was  Solicitor-General  in  1678,  M.P.  for 
the  University  of  Oxford,  and  created 
Earl  of  Aylesford,  was  second  son  of  the 
first  Earl  of  Nottingham,  a distinguished 
lawyer,  who  took  a most  zealous  part 
in  the  restoration  of  King  Charles  II , and 
who  became  Lord  High  Chancellor  of 
England  in  1675.  The  late  Earl  was  of  a 
retiring  and  unobtrusive  disposition,  and 
for  many  years  past  occupied  himself 
chiefly  with  agricultural  pursuits,  the  im- 
provement of  his  estates,  and  in  pro- 
moting the  welfare  of  all  around  him. 
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Obituary.- 

Baron  Lyons. 

Nov.  23.  At  Arundel  Castle,  Edmund 
Lord  Lyons,  of  Christchurch,  Bart.,  G.C.B. 
both  of  the  civil  and  military  divisions  of 
the  order,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.H.,  K.S.  Louis, 
G.C.  Kedeemer  of  Greece,  Knt.  First  Class 
of  the  Medjidie,  Knt.  G.C.  of  Savoy,  Knt. 
G.C.  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  D.C.L. 
Oxford,  Vice-Admiral  of  the  White. 

In  the  pretty  hamlet  of  Burton,  scarcely 
twomilesfrom  Christchurch,  Hants,  White 
Hayes,  was  the  birthplace  of  the  great  man 
removed  from  among  us,  on  Nov.  21, 1790. 
It  also  was  the  scene  of  the  death  of  Lord 
Keane,  the  hero  of  Affghanistan,  in  1844, 
but  has  received  many  alterations  since 
Edmund  Lyons  was  a little  boy  playing 
on  its  lawns  and  through  its  park-like  en- 
closures. His  father,  John  Lyons,  was  the 
descendant  of  an  ancient  family  settled  in 
the  King’s  county  in  the  middle  of  the 
seventeeiith  century.  He  possessed  pro- 
perty in  Antigua,  and  subsequently  re- 
sided at  St.  Austin’s,  Hants.  He  married 
Catharine,  third  daughter  of  Main  S.  Wal- 
rond,  of  Mountrath,  Devon,  and  Sarah, 
daughter  of  William  Lyons,  of  Antigua 
and  Philadelphia.  His  eldest  son  is  Ad- 
miral John  Lyons,  of  Bognor.  His  sister 
Catharine  was  the  wife  of  Edmund  Wal- 
cott, of  Winkton-house,  less  than  a mile 
distant  from  Burton,  and  who  was  Colonel- 
Commandant  of  the  Christchurch  Loyal 
Volunteer  Artillery,  in  which  regiment  he 
himself  held  the  rank  of  Major. 

Edmund  Lyons  fell  ill  in  the  house  of 
Sir  Richard  Bickerton,  and  on  his  recovery 
accompanied  that  patron  to  sea  at  the 
early  age  of  8 years.  After  a cruise,  which 
determined  his  choice  of  the  naval  profes- 
sion, he  was  sent  to  Hyde  Abbey  School, 
Winchester,  then  under  the  charge  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Richards,  who  educated  there 
the  Eight  Hon.  George  Canning,  Dean 
Gaisford,  Wolfe  the  poet,  the  Bishop  of 
Christchurch,  New  Zealand,  Admiral  VYal- 
cott,  M.P.,  and  the  late  Vice-Chancellor 
of  Oxford.  At  the  end  of  three  years,  in 
June,  1801,  he  w^as  placed  on  board  the 
“ Royal  Charlotte”  yacht,  with  Sir  Harry 
Burrard  Neale,  who  had  been  brought  up 
in  the  Priory  School  of  Christchurch.  In 
the  following  year,  in  Jan.,  1802,  he  joined 
the  “ Maidstone,”  38,  Captain  R.  H.  Mou- 
bray,  afterwards  godfather  to  his  lamented 
son.  In  August,  1803,  he  was  transferred 
to  the  “ Active,”  38,  on  the  Mediterranean 
station.  He  there  played  a midshipman’s 
part  in  the  .passage  of  the  Dardanelles, 
under  Sir  John  Duckworth ; and  serving 
under  that  admiral’s  flag-lieutenant,  now 
Sir  W.  Parebrother  Carroll,  assisted  at  the 
demolition  of  a redoubt  at  Point  Pesquies, 
Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  CCVI. 
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on  the  Asiatic  shore,  Feb.  21,  1807.  He 
left  the  “ Active”  August,  1808,  and  re- 
turned to  England  in  the  “ Bergere,” 
Captain  G.  B.  Winyates.  Towards  the 
close  of  the  year  he  went  in  the  “ Mon- 
mouth,” 64,  Captain  E.  D.  King,  to  the 
East  Indies;  in  June,  1809,  being  then 
on  board  the  “Russell,”  74,  the  flag- 
ship of  Admiral  Drury,  he  was  appointed 
acting-lieutenant  of  the  “ Caroline,”  36, 
Captain  H.  Hart,  and,  in  August,  of  the 
“ Barracouta,”  Captains  Well  and  W.  F. 
Owen, being  confirmed  by  commission  Nov. 
22,  1809.  On  Aug.  9,  1810,  he  took  part 
in  the  capture  of  the  island  of  Banda 
Neira,  and  was  one  of  the  foi'emost  in  the 
escalade  of  Fort  Belgica,  during  the  r aging 
of  a terrific  storm  at  midnight,  an  achieve- 
ment for  boldness  in  design  and  conduct 
in  execution  rarely  paralleled,  when  we 
remember  the  difficulty  of  the  approaches 
and  navigation,  and  the  strength  of  its 
garrison  ; and  of  the  highest  importance  in 
its  results,  as  the  capture  of  another 
Dutch  colony  added  greatly  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  British  name  in  the  Indian 
seas.  On  his  arrival  with  such  welcome 
news  at  Madras,  Admiral  Drury  appointed 
him  flag-lieut.  of  the  “ Minden,”  74.  He 
had  learned  at  Banda  the  useful  lesson 
that  to  courage  and  skill  no  obstacles  are 
insurmountable.  In  the  course  of  a long 
war  no  deed  of  arms  of  greater  valour  is 
on  record  than  that  of  Mr.  Lyons  at  Mar- 
rack.  Admiral  W.  O.  B.  Drury  died  on 
the  6th  of  March,  1811,  but  he  continued 
to  serve  in  the  ship  under  Captain  E.  W. 
Hoare,  who  was  sent  with  the  14th  regi- 
ment to  reduce  Java.  He  was  constantly 
employed  in  reconnoitering  and  assisting 
Captain  George  Sayer,  of  the  “ Leda,”  in 
learning  the  enemy’s  strength.  It  was  at 
length  resolved  that  he  should  attack  Fort 
M arrack,  in  the  straits  of  Sun  da,  with  200 
soldiers  and  200  seamen  and  marines.  The 
assault  was  to  take  place  at  midnight,  and 
the  “ Leda”  and  “ Minden”  were  directed 
to  appear  before  the  harbour  at  daybreak. 
To  his  mortification  reinforcements  were 
thrown  in,  and  the  design  abandoned  as 
hopeless.  Without  orders  he  achieved  “a 
success,”  to  use  his  captain’s  words,  “ which 
so  far  surpassed  all  my  ideas  of  possibility 
with  so  small  a force  that  any  comment 
from  me  would  be  superfluous.” 

On  July  25,  1811,  he  was  sent  wdth 
the  “Minden’s”  launch  and  cutter  to  de- 
liver nineteen  prisoners  at  Batavia.  Whilst 
there  he  discovered,  in  conversation  with 
some  intelligent  residents,  that  the  Dutch 
expected  no  attack  during  the  monsoon. 
He  conceived  that  he  might  produce 
a diversion  of  the  enemy’s  troops,  and  on 
his  return,  July  27,  “ Having  made  every 
c c 
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necessary  arrangement  during  the  day,’’ 
(the  story  had  best  come  from  his  own 
pen) — “ I placed  the  boats  at  sunset  behind 
a point  which  sheltered  them  from  view 
of  the  enemy’s  sentinels.  At  12  p.m.,  the 
moon  sinking  in  the  horizon,  v/e  pro- 
ceeded to  the  attack,  and  were  challenged 
by  the  sentinels  on  opening  the  point ; 
at  this  instant  a volley  of  musketry  from 
the  enemy  precluded  all  hope  of  a surprise. 
I therefore  ran  the  boats  aground  in  a 
heavy  surf  under  the  embrasures  of  the 
lower  tier  of  guns,  and  placed  the  ladders 
in  the  ground,  which  were  mounted  with 
the  bravery  inlierent  in  British  seamen ; 
whilst  a few  men,  placed  for  the  pui-pose, 
killed  three  of  the  enemy  in  the  act  of 
putting  matches  to  the  guns,  A few 
minutes  put  us  in  possession  of  the  lower 
battery,  when  we  formed  the  men,  and 
stormed  the  upper  one.  On  reaching  the 
summit  of  the  hill  v/e  perceived  the  garri- 
son drawn  up  to  receive  us ; they  sus- 
tained our  fire,  but  fled  from  the  charge 
on  my  calling  to  them  that  we  had  400 
men  and  would  give  no  quarter.  At  1 
p.m.  the  other  battery  and  two  gun-boats 
opened  fire  upon  us,  which  we  returned 
with  a few  guns,  whilst  the  remainder  of 
the  men  were  employed  in  disabling  guns 
in  our  possession  and  many  parts  of  the 
forts  which  it  was  practicable  to  destroy.” 

He  adopted  the  clever  expedient  of 
opening  the  gates  and  allowing  the  balls 
which  swept  tlie  place  a free  passage, 
whilst  he  fired  so  well  from  two  guns  as 
to  disperse  a large  body  of  troops.  “We 
had  completed  this  by  daylight,  when  I 
judgvd  it  prudent  to  embark.  On  rvach- 
iug  the  boats  I had  the  mortification  to 
find  the  launch  bilged,  and  beaten  up  so 
high  by  the  surf  as  to  leave  no  prospect 
of  getting  her  afloat.  I therefore  felt  it 
a iluty  incumbent  on  me  to  embark  the 
men  in  the  cutter,  I humbly  flatter 
myself  the  momentary  gratification  the 
enemy  may  have  felt  by  our  leaving  the 
launch  must  have  vanished  when  he 
beheld  a small  boat  bearing  away  his 
C(fi  'urs, — a pulfiic  and  undeniable  proof  of 
the  few  men  who  attacked  them,  amount- 
ing to  only  thirty-five  men  including 
officers,”  Only  four  of  the  gallant  band 
were  slightly  wounded.  Fort  Marrack 
mounted  54  guns,  18,  24,  and  32-pounders, 
and  had  a garrison  of  180  men,  and  the 
crews  of  two  gun-boats.”  Well  might  Capt. 
►Sayer  leave  the  narration  of  the  attack 
to  its  heroic  leader,  adding  that  he  could 
“ hardly  find  terms  strong  enough  to  con- 
vey his  meaning.”  j\Ir.  Lyons  was  ordered 
on  his  return  to  wait  for  Commodore 
Broughton,  olf  Batavia,  and  was  aj'point- 
ed  to  the  command  of  a flotilla  of  5 gnn- 
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boats,  serving  against  Meister  Cornelis. 
Admiral  the  Hon.  Sir  Eobert  Stopford 
signified  his  approval  to  Capt.  Sayer,  with 
these  emphatic  words, — “ I consider  my- 
self fortunate  and  happy  in  procuring 
the  services  of  an  officer  who  has  so 
highly  distinguished  himself  by  bis  gallant 
and  successful  attack.”  Meister  Cornelis 
was  taken  by  assault  on  Aug.  26  Mr. 
Lyons  had  so  exhausted  bimself  by  his 
exertions  before  that  stronghold  that  he 
was  compelled  to  invalid  home,  after  a 
severe  fever,  and  returned  with  Capt.  Cole 
in  the  “ Caroline.”  He  received  Com- 
mander’s rank  on  March  21,  1812.  In 
April,  1813,  with  his  indomitable  zeal,  he 
applied  for  employment,  and  was  appoint- 
ed to  the  “Einaldo,”  10,  on  the  Downs 
Station,  where  he  served  under  H.R.H. 
the  Duke  of  Clarence,  who  with  his  squad- 
ron escorted  Louis  XVI II.  to  France, 
and  the  sovereigns  of  Russia  and  Prussia 
to  England. 

Commander  Lyons  had  the  honour  of 
conveying  Mr.  Planta,  with  the  “ Treaty 
of  Paris,”  from  Boulogne.  He  received 
Post  Rank,  June  7, 1814.  On  July  18th 
he  was  married  to  a lady  to  whom  he 
had  long  been  fondly  attached,  Augusta 
Louisa,  second  daughter  of  the  gallant 
Capt.  Josias  Rogers,  R.N  , who  command- 
ed the  “ Quebec”  at  the  taking  of  the 
West  India  Islands,  and  niece  of  Admiral 
Thomas  Rogers,  who  expired  suddenly  in 
her  arms,  at  Tours,  on  Sept.  20  in  that 
year.  Fie  continued  some  years  on  shore, 
and  resided  for  some  time  at  Torquay. 
On  Jan.  18,  1828,  he  became  captain  of 
the  “Blonde,”  40,  a remarkable  occurrence, 
as  th.it  was  the  first  English  man-of-war 
that  ever  entered  the  Black  Si  a,  and  then 
visited  Odessa  and  Sebastopol,  ignorant 
of  the  influence  those  waters  would  have 
on  his  later  fortunes.  In  that  year,  after 
blockading  the  port  of  Navarino,  with 
the  French  ships  “Duchesse  de  Berri,” 
“ L’Aruiide,”  and  “ La  Didon,”  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  attack  of  Chateau  Morea, 
the  last  stronghold  of  the  Sultan  in  the 
Peloponnesus,  which  fell  Oct.  22,  but  not 
till  he  had  been  in  the  trenches  without 
intermission  during  twelve  anxious  days 
and  nights.  In  memorial  of  his  gallantry, 
he  in  1840  received  the  augmentation 
of  three  castles  on  his  coat  of  arms,  and  a 
castle  on  the  breast  of  each  of  his  lion- 
supporters;  while  a flag,  inscribed  “Mar- 
rack,”  was  at  the  same  time  placed  in  the 
paws  of  his  sea-lion  crest.  In  the  summer 
of  1829  he  conveyed  Sir  Robert  Gordon, 
the  British  ambassador,  to  Constantinople, 
and  in  Jan.,  1831,  Sir  John  Malcolm  from 
Malta  to  Alexandria,  on  his  way  to  Persia. 
In  1832,  wlien  in  the  “ Madagascar,”  40, 
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I he  witnessed  the  bombardment  of  St,  Jean 
t D’Acre,  by  Ibrahim  Pacha.  The  revolution 
and  restoration  of  Greece  followed,  and  in 
I 1833  he  conveyed  King  Otho  and  the 
Bavarian  regency  from  Trieste  to  Athens. 
It  would  occupy  too  much  space  to  re- 
count all  the  anxiety  and  toil  experienced 
by  Capt.  Lyons  in  those  difficult  negocia- 
tions.  That  his  exertions  were  appreci- 
ated is  proved  by  his  appointment  as 
Minister  at  the  new  court  of  Athens. 

J He  was  paid  off  Jan.  17,  1835,  and  re- 
' eeived  the  honour  of  knighthood  and  the 
order  of  a K.C.H.  in  the  same  month. 
In  July,  1835,  he  commenced  his  residence 
I at  Athens ; and  now  displayed  a tact  and 
integrity,  judgment  and  conciliation  which 
established  his  reputation  as  a diplomatist. 
On  June  19,  1839,  his  second  daughter, 
Augusta  Mary  Minna  Catharine,  was  mar- 
ried to  Henry  Lord  Fitzalan,  now  Duke  of 
Norfolk;  and  on  Dec.  24th,  his  eldest 
daughter,  Anne  Theresa,  at  Athens,  became 
the  wife  of  Philip  Hartman,  Baron  von 
Wiirtzburgh,  in  Bavaria.  From  February 
9, 1849,  to  Jan.  27,  1851,  he  presided  over 
the  mission  at  Berne,  and  from  Jan.  27, 
1851,  to  Oct.  27, 1853,  resided  as  Minister 
at  Stockholm.  He  there  sustained  the 
irreparable  loss  of  his  amiable  and  devoted 
wife.  Lady  Lyons,  March  10,  1852.  On 
May  20,  1840,  he  was  created  a Baronet, 
having  also  received  the  orders  of  Knight 
and  Cross  of  the  Redeemer  of  Greece,  and 
I Knight  of  St.  Louis  of  France,  for  his 
services  at  the  Morea ; he  was  nominated 
G.C.B.  of  the  civil  division  of  the  order 
I July  10,  1844. 

j His  services  were  to  be  required  by  his 
country  on  a more  important  occasion. 
When  the  Earl  of  Malmesbury  held  the 
seals  ofthe  Foreign  Office,  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
thumberland came  to  him  and  said,  “ You 
have  a man  under  you  whom  I wish  myself 
to  employ;  he  is  the  best  man  that  can 
command  the  British  fleet,  that  man  is 
Sir  Edmund  Lyons.”  The  wish  nearest 
to  his  heart — the  accomplislied  diplomatist 
I to  be  laid  aside  for  the  daring  sailor — was 
fulfilled  by  Sir  J.  Graham.  He  was  ap- 
pointed second  in  command  Oct.  27,  1853, 
and  almost  his  first  act  was  a feat  quite  equal 
to  any  battle,  the  conveyance  of  the  army 
from  Turkey  to  the  Crimea  : it  was  the  ear- 
liest instance  of  the  bold  conception  and  un- 
daunted resolution  and  energy,  which  were 
strikingly  displaced  throughout  the  cam- 
paign ; and  the  ardour  which  inspired  and 
the  care  which  organized,  the  forethought 
and  prudence  of  execution,  and  the  ulti- 
I mate  success,  stamped  him  as  a great  com- 
j mander  and  the  ruling  spirit  of  the  navy 
in  those  waters.  On  th^e  8th  of  September, 
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the  Caradoc”  with  Lord  Raglan,  and  the 
“ Agamemnon”  with  Sir  Edmund  Lyons 
on  board,  attended  by  the  “ Sampson,”  pro- 
ceeded to  survey  the  coast  of  the  Crimea, 
from  Cape  Chersonesus  to  Eupatoria,  to 
select  a place  of  landing ; on  the  10th  they 
made  their  choice.  Meanwhile,  on  the  3rd 
September  the  Allied  force  sailed  from 
Varna,  and  rendezvoused  at  the  Isle  of  Ser- 
pents till  the  10th,  when  they  sailed  for 
the  Crimea:  25,000  English  soldiers  were 
embarked  in  121  transports ; and  the  en- 
tire army,  58,000,  were  conveyed  to  the 
Old  Fort  near  Eupatoria.  There  is  no 
parallel  in  ancient  or  modern  history  to 
the  admirable  conduct  of  the  embarkation ; 
the  instructions  then  issued  will  serve  as  a 
standard  and  model  to  all  similar  undertak- 
ings. Sir  George  Brown,  attended  by  Capt. 
Whitmore  and  Capt.  Pearson,  (nephew  of 
Sir  Edmund  Lyons,)  were  on  board  the 
“ Agamemnon,”  and  a gun  from  her  w as 
the  signal  for  getting  under  weigh : Sir 
Edmund  guaranteeing  the  army  from 
any  fear  of  attack  within  one  mile  of  the 
beach  on  landing.  The  whole  labour  and 
responsibility  devolved  on  him  : “the  fleet  is 
enthusiastic  in  its  praise  of  him,”  wrote  the 
“ Times”  Correspondent.  “ He  has  every 
quality  which  wins  their  admiration  and 
respect.  To  him  and  to  him  alone  is  this 
expedition  due ; but  for  him  the  mightiest 
armament  of  our  own  or  any  tiine  might 
have  rotted  in  the  camps  and  bogs  of 
Baltschik  and  Varna,  or,  when  at  last 
roused  to  action,  have  wasted  itself  in  an 
ignoble  attack  upon  Anapa,  or  Kaffa,  or 
Soujak.  To  him  alone  must  all  the  suc- 
cess which  has  hitherto  attended  the  expe- 
dition be  ascribed ; it  was  he  w'ho  prepared 
the  means  of  landing  such  a force,  who  or- 
ganized, who  superintended  it : and  that  so 
closely  that  in  his  eagerness  he  left  but  six 
inches  between  the  keel  of  his  noble  sbipand 
the  ground  below  it.  The  sea  for  sixteen 
miles  was  covered  with  his  ships,  jet  not 
the  slightest  confusion  prevailed,  nor  was  a 
single  life  lost.  On  the  14th,  a black  ball 
was  run  up  to  the  fore  of  the  “Agamem- 
non,” a gun  fired  to  signal  “ the  time  was 
come,”  and  the  landing  began  at  8 a.m. ; a 
heavy  surf  greatly  inconvenienced  the  sea- 
men employed  in  an  operation  of  such  mag- 
nitude, but  Lord  Raglan,  writing  on  Sep- 
tember 16,  declared  that  “the  exertions 
of  the  fleet  under  the  immediate  cominand 
of  Sir  Edmund  Lyons  excited  the  admira- 
tion of  the  whole  army,  and  were,  in  fact, 
above  all  praise.”  On  the  1 9th,  at  9 a.m.,  the 
fleet  got  under  weigh  and  the  army  began 
its  march.  After  the  battle  of  the  5 Ima, 
the  gallant  sailors,  who  from  its  close  till 
the  troops  left  the  ground  had  been 
watching  the  advance  of  the  army  with 
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the  most  intense  interest,  devoted  them- 
selves with  a wonderful  tenderness  to  tend 
the  sick  and  wounded,  officers  and  men 
uniting  to  carry  down  the  poor  fellows  to 
the  shore.  And  again  Lord  Eaglan,  Sept. 
23r(l,  1854,  says,  “ Sir  Edmund  Lyons,  who 
had  cliarge  of  the  whole,  was,  as  always, 
most  prominent  in  rendering  assistance,  and 
providing  for  emergencies  j”  (57,000  men, 
11,000  horses,  and  170  guns  were  landed 
at  Eupatoria  with  the  loss  of  only  one 
horse ;)  and  on  Oct.  10th  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle observed,  in  reply,  on  that  “ cordial 
acknowledgment  of  the  invaluable  services 
rendered  by  Sir  Edmund  Lyons  as  justly 
deserved.”  On  the  20th  of  Sept,  he  sup- 
ported the  French  troops  ashore  by  bring- 
ing the  guns  of  the  “ Agamemnon”  to  bear 
on  the  left  flank  of  the  Eussians.  While 
Lord  Eaglan  led  the  heroes  of  the  Alma 
through  the  Eussian  wilds,  as  he  came 
down  through  the  vale  of  Mackenzie’s 
farm  his  earnest  longing  was  to  see  the 
British  flag  at  sea,  and  thus  he  describes 
his  feelings  : “ Shortly  after  we  had  taken 
possession  of  Balaclava  we  were  greeted 
by  Capt.  Mends,  of  the  ‘ Agamemnon,’ 
and  shortly  after  by  Sir  E.  Lyons  him- 
self.” It  will  be  remembered  that  Lieu- 
tenant Maxse  of  that  ship  “ volunteered  to 
communicate  the  importance  I attached” 
(we  resume  the  woi’ds  of  his  Lordship’s 
despatch)  “ to  his  presence  off  the  mouth 
of  the  harbour  of  Balaclava  the  next 
morning,  which  he  accomplished  so  suc- 
cessfully that  the  Admiral  was  enabled  to 
appear  off  this  harbour  at  the  very  mo- 
ment that  our  troops  shewed  themselves 
upon  the  heights.  Nothing  could  be  more 
opportune  than  his  arrival,  and  yesterday 
the  magnificent  ship  that  bears  his  flag 
entered  the  beautiful  harbour,  and  the  Ad- 
miral, as  has  been  his  invariable  practice, 
co-operated  with  the  army  in  every  way 
possible.”  He  had  already  arrived  before 
noon,  Sept-  25,  the  time  of  Lord  Eaglan’s 
entry,  and  shelled  from  outside  the  harbour 
the  Eussian  forts,  and  captured  five  tro- 
phies — mortars,  which  had  a brass  plate 
inscribed  “ Agamemnon,  Balaclava,  1854,” 
afterwards  affixed  to  them.  She  was  the 
first  to  glide  between  the  narrow  rocks  of 
entrance,  and  cast  anchor  before  the  house 
of  the  General. 

The  changes  in  the  conduct  of  naval 
warfare  since  the  gigantic  struggle  of 
half-a-century  ago,  in  which  his  part  was 
taken,  left  him  but  few  opportunities  to 
display  the  dashing  bravery,  skill,  and  in- 
trepidity of  his  younger  days.  In  the  last 
and  successful  assault  on  Sebastopol  in 
September,  1855,  he  was  prevented  by  a 
strong  gale  of  wind  from  bringing  his 
fleet  into  action,  and  taking  part  in  the 


triumph  of  the  day.  The  nature  of  the 
present  war,”  he  said,  at  Christchurch,  “ is 
such  as  to  afford  but  few  opportunities  to 
fleets  or  large  ships  to  take  any  prominent 
or  distinguished  part.  In  the  Black  Sea 
the  Eussian  fleet  has  been  self- annihilated, 
and  we  have  had  the  mortification  of  see- 
ing their  ships  of  war  sunk  beneath  the 
waves  by  their  own  hands  instead  of  by 
our  broadsides.”  But  with  his  charac- 
teristic decision  he  found  the  occasion. 
This  was  the  grand  attack,  at  the  earnest 
instance  of  Lord  Eaglan  and  Gen.  Can- 
robert,  on  the  granite  fortress  of  Constan- 
tine, one  of  the  most  brilliant  though 
hopeless  of  all  passages  of  arms,  which 
procured  for  him  this  eulogium  from  his 
high-minded  Commander-in-Cbief,  who 
unselfishly  appreciated  his  ardour,  Oct.  15, 
1854  : — “ I have  the  pleasure  of  recording 
my  very  great  satisfaction  with  the  ability 
and  courage  displayed  by  Eear -Admiral 
Sir  Edmund  Lyons.”  And  well  did  Sir 
Edmund  repay  his  consideration;  in  a pri- 
vate letter  he  saj’s : — “ I am  indebted  to 
my  Commander-in- Chief  for  the  perfect 
responsibihty  he  has  vested  in  my  hands, 
and  I cannot  but  ever  feel,  in  the  perform- 
ance of  my  duties,  that  I carry  with  me 
that  encouragement  and  support.”  A re- 
port spread  among  the  crew  of  his  ship,  the 
Agamemnon,”  that  he  would  lead  in  a 
steamer,  when  they  selected  a spokesman, 
who  advanced  with  the  whole  ship’s  com- 
pany to  the  edge  of  the  quarter-deck,  and 
respectfully  suggested  that  “ having  had 
all  the  work  they  thought  it  hard  if  they 
should  have  none  of  the  sport.”  The  Ad- 
miral assured  them  that  where  he  went 
the  “ Agamemnon”  should  be  with  him. 
Lord  Eaglan,  writing  on  Oct.  18,  says  : — 
“ Sir  Edmund  Lyons,  with  the  ‘ Aga- 
memnon’ and  ‘ Sanspareil,’  and  assisted 
occasionally  by  the  ^ London,’  ‘ Queen,’ 
and  ‘Albion,’  gallantly  approached  to 
within  600  yards  of  Fort  Constantine,  the 
great  work  at  the  north  entrance,  where 
he  maintained  himself  tiU  late  in  the 
afternoon,  and  succeeded  in  exploding  a 
magazine,  and  causing  a considerable  in- 
jury to  the  face  of  the  front.”  [The 
“ Queen”  was  in  the  second  division,  and] 
Sir  Edmund  was  supported  by  the 
“ Sampson,”  “ Tribune,”  “ Terrible,” 
“ Sphinx,”  “ Lynx,”  and  “ Arethusa,” 
towed  by  the  “ Firebrand,”  “ Niger,” 
and  “ Triton.”  He  was  engaged  with  two 
feet  of  water  only  under  his  keel  from  one 
o’clock  till  dark,  at  half-past  six  p.m.  He 
said  to  Mr.  Ball,  who  had  the  command  of 
a small  transport, — “ If  you  will  sound  in 
before  the  ships  1 will  give  you  your  pro- 
motion and  when  he  required  the 
“ Bellerophon,”  Capt.  Lord  George  Paulet, 
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i.  who  enthusiastically  obeyed,  to  come  closer 
[iancl  take  off  part  of  the  fire,  his  nephew, 
Lieut.,  now  Captain  Coles,  gallantly  under- 

Itook  the  dangerous  adventure  of  conveying 
the  order.  For  this  action  Sir  Edmund 
was  appointed  Knt.  Grand  Cross  of  the 
Bath,  military  division,  July  5,  1855.  Sir 
Edmund,  who  was  constantly  to  he  seen 
iiidefatigably  riding  only  a little  grey 
pony  in  front  of  the  lines  along  the 
heights  over  Sebastc^pol,  was  present  at  the 
battles  of  Inkermann  and  Balaclava.  His 
generosity  and  chivalrous  courage  in  de- 
fending the  character  and  ability  of  his 
friend  Lord  Raglan,  with  whom  he  had 
always  heartily  and  unremittingly  co-ope- 
rated, against  popular  clamour,  will  be 
fresh  in  the  memory  of  our  readers.  He 
planned  the  expedition,  under  his  son, 
against  the  Russian  forts  along  the  Sea 
of  Azoff  in  May  and  June,  1855,  which 
resulted  in  the  capture  of  the  fortress 
of  Kertch,  thus  throwing  open  the  pas- 
sage from  the  Black  Sea;  and  the  de- 
struction of  Kinburn  in  October,  which 
can  only  be  compared  to  another  Gib- 
raltar. “ A letter,”  he  said,  “ was  inter- 
cepted from  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  in 
which  his  Imperial  Majesty  emphatically 
declared  that  he  would  almost  as  soon  see 
the  allies  in  his  palace  of  St.  Petersbui’g  as 
in  the  Sea  of  Azoff.”  He  felt  no  little  an- 
noyance and  regret  at  the  previous  abrupt 
termination  of  that  secret  expedition, 
which  promised  so  much  honour  and  posi- 
tion to  its  commanders,  May  8,  owing  to 
the  reluctance  of  Admiral  Bruat.  to  disobey 
an  imperial  order  of  forbiddal.  On  May 
25,  however,  with  Sir  George  Brown,  he 
was  on  board  the  “ Vesuvius,”  and  in  the 
Banshee”  at  12  o’clock  was  standing 
in  towards  Kertch;  Ambalaki,  Yenikale, 
Arabat,  and  Anapa,  successively  fell,  and 
on  June  13  his  mission  was  accomplished. 

Having  become  Commander-in-Chief 
in  June,  on  September  15,  1855,  he  thus 
spoke  of  the  results  in  a despatch  : — “ The 
Russians  have  annihilated  their  fleet  in 
this  part  of  the  world,  leaving  the  allies 
undisputed  masters  in  the  Sea  of  Azoff,  as 
well  as  in  the  Black  Sea.  They  have 
blown  up  and  abandoned  their  last  hold 
on  the  coast  of  Circassia,  and,  after  a gal- 
lant defence  against  an  unparalleled  siege, 
have  been  defeated  and  obliged  to  evacuate 
the  south  side  of  the  harbour  of  Sebasto- 
pol, on  which  are  situated  the  naval  and 
military  arsenals,  the  public  buildings,  and 
the  town.  The  bottom  of  the  splendid 
harbour  is  now  encumbered  with  more 
than  fifty  sunken  vessels,including  eighteen 
sail-of-the-line  and  several  frigates  and 
steamers,  whose  menacing  attitude  but  a 
short  time  ago  materially  contributed  to 
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bring  on  the  war  in  which  we  are  now 
engaged.”  On  Kov.  26,  1855,  he  was 
allowed  the  rank  of  Admiral  of  the  Blue 
whilst  in  chief  command. 

In  the  midst  of  success  he  received  a 
loss  from  which,  while  his  inward  feel- 
ings were  manl'ully  concealed,  he  never  re- 
covered, the  untimely  death  of  his  heroic 
son.  Captain  Moubray  Lyons,  of  H.M.S. 
“ Miranda,”  who  in  a night  attack  on  Fort 
Constantine,  June  17,  1855,  was  severely 
wounded  by  a piece  of  a shell  in  the  calf  of 
the  left  leg,  which  was  much  lacerated, 
and  caused  his  death  in  the  hospital  of 
Therapia.  He  was  now  to  return  to  his 
native  country,  and  his  birthplace  was  the 
first  to  pay  him  the  honour  which  he  had 
merited — a subject  of  peculiar  interest,  as 
he  was  the  only  naval  officer  engaged  in 
the  late  war  to  whom  the  distinction  of  a 
public  reception  was  awarded.  On  Mon- 
day, January  28,  1856,  being  then  the 
guest  of  his  cousin.  Admiral  Walcott, 
M.P.  for  the  borough  of  Christchurch,  at 
Winkton  House,  he  w^as  received  at  the 
entrance  of  the  town,  having  passed 
the  gates  of  his  father’s  old  home  by  the 
way,  by  the  assembled  townsfolk;  seamen 
yoked  themselves  to  the  carriage,  a guard 
of  honour  of  sailors,  under  Lieut.  Burslem, 
replaced  the  escort  of  Royal  Horse  Artil- 
lery, and  amid  the  pealing  of  bells,  the 
roar  of  a salute  of  cannon,  the  sound  of 
martial  music,  and  the  acclamations  of 
welcome,  he  was  conducted  to  a platform, 
round  which  were  grouped  the  survivors 
of  his  father’s  old  regiment,  with  their 
colours,  and  there  addressed  affectionately 
and  impressively  by  his  cousin  and  by  the 
Earl  of  Malmesbury.  The  latter  said  : — 
“ 1 have  heard  him  appreciated  by  the 
highest  testimony  in  this  country,  and  I 
now  say  it  publicly  with  pride,  that  I have 
heard  the  Emperor  of  the  French  appre- 
ciate his  services  very  warmly.”  Sir  Ed- 
mund replied  in  manly,  sailor-like  elo- 
quence : — “ You  will  understand  better 
than  I can  now  express  the  deep  feelings 
I have  on  this  to  me  the  proudest  and 
most  interesting  day  in  a somewhat  event- 
ful life.  But  to  feel  what  I do  you  must 
have  been  abroad  in  the  service  of  your 
country  for  nearly  thirty  consecutive  years. 
You  must  return  as  I do  now,  not  only  to 
my  native  country,  but  to  my  native 
valley,  the  place  of  my  birth,  and  the 
scene  of  my  childhood,  where  everything 
I see  around  me,  and  many  names  1 hear, 
are  associated  with  the  earliest  and  dearest 
recollections.  But  above  all,  you  must  re- 
ceive, as  I do  now,  the  most  generous 
heartfelt  welcomes  for  which  I now'  thank 
you,  and  the  remembrance  of  which  I 
shall  cherish  to  the  latest  hour  of  my  life. 
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I can  assure  you  tliat  both  soldiers  and 
sailors,  officers  as  well  as  men,  when 
abroad  in  their  country's  service,  are  sus- 
tained by  nothing  so  much  as  by  the  feel- 
ing that  they  have  the  approbation  of 
those  at  home;  and  the  gratification  I now 
feel  will  be  shared  by  thousands  of  officers 
and  men  T have  now  under  my  com- 
mand in  the  Mediterranean.  They  will 
feel  it  all ; the  honour  you  have  done  to 
their  chief  will  be  reflected  upon  them, 
and  I am  quite  sure  that  on  the  day  when 
they  receive  the  news  of  the  welcome 
given  by  the  people  of  Christchurch  to 
me,  one  common  sentiment  of  gratitude 
will  pervade  the  whole  of  them.  I am 
not  ashamed,  far  from  it,  to  confess  my 
inability  adequately  to  express  my  feelings 
on  this  interesting  occasion.  I should  be 
something  less  than  man  if  I were  not  sen- 
sibly affected  by  the  scene  before  me.  To 
express  what  I feel  in  words  is  utterly  im- 
possible, and  I will  only  add  that  although 
the  cordial  welcome  you  have  given  me 
will  vibrate  on  my  ears  but  once,  they 
will  dwell  in  my  memory  for  ever.” 

At  the  public  dinner,  the  orders  and 
stars,  rewards  of  diplomatic  and  naval  ser- 
vice, glittered  above  his  heart,  furnished 
by  the  France  of  the  Bourbons  and  Napo- 
leon, Greece,  Sardinia,  Turkey,  and  his 
own  country  ; and  his  son-in-law,  the  Earl 
of  Arundel  and  Surrey,  gracefully  allud- 
ing to  their  number,  said,  “ If  there  existed 
an  order  of  merit  for  domestic  virtues,  his 
right  breast  would  be  equally  covered  with 
its  decorations.” 

On  Dec.  15, 1854,  he  received  the  thanks 
of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  in  1856 
sat  as  a memberof  the  war-council  convoked 
by  the  Emperor,  having  been  summoned 
from  the  Black  Sea  for  that  purpose.  On 
May  5,  1856,  Lord  Ellesmere  declared  in 
the  House  of  Pc  rs  that  he  said  “ad- 
visedly that  the  man  who,  next  to  Lord 
Raglan,  contributed  more  than  any  man 
living  in  her  Majesty’s  sei  vice  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  allied  arms  and  the  peace 
in  which  we  rejoice,  is  Admiral  Sir  E. 
Lyons.”  He  received  the  honour  of  a 
banquet,  presided  over  by  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge,  by  invitation  of  the  United 
Service  Club,  Feb.  16,  the  highest  profes- 
sional compliment ; and  on  February  13 
the  Lord  Mayor  entertained  him  at  a 
public  l)anquet  in  the  Mansion  House. 
In  proposing  his  health,  he  said  ; — “ If  Sir 
Edmund  Lyons  were  asked  where  were  his 
naval  battles  in  the  Black  Sea  ? he  might 
ask  where  was  the  Russian  Heet,  or  did  it 
exist  at  all  ? It  was  Sir  Edmund  T^yons 
and  his  brave  seamen  that  had  virtually 
destroyed  that  fleet,  or  rather  forced  it 
to  commit  felo-de-se.’*  With  his  usual 
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modesty,  he  replied  : “It  was  very  sad 
indeed  that  her  Majesty’s  fleet  had  not 
had  an  opportunity  of  meeting  face  to  face 
that  of  the  enemy,  for  never  had  it  been 
in  a greater  state  of  efficiency.  So  much 
for  the  ships,  and  now  for  the  officers.  I 
am  afraid  that  some  of  their  admirals  were 
too  old.  They  were  very  sorry  for  it, 
though  I hope  the  country  will  forgive 
them  what  they  cannot  help.  But  as  to 
the  captains  and  younger  officers,  they  are 
equal  to  any  the  service  ever  boasted. 
My  Lord  Mayor  has  kindly  alluded  to  the 
part  taken  by  the  ' Agamemnon’  in  the 
attack  on  the  sea  defences  of  Sebastopol 
on  the  18th  of  October.  In  all  general 
actions  by  sea,  as  well  as  land,  it  is  the 
good  fortune  of  some  ships,  or  some  regi- 
ments, to  take  a more  prominent  part 
than  others.  This  w'as  peculiarly  the  case 
on  the  occasion  referred  to,  for  only  two 
or  three  ships  were  able  to  get  in  close  to 
Fort  Constantine.  I claim  no  more  credit 
for  myself  and  the  ‘ Agamemnon’  than  is 
due  to  every  officer  and  every  other  ship 
engaged.”  He  then  spoke  warmly  of  two 
officers  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  at- 
tack then  present,  and  eulogised  Captain 
Peel  and  the  Naval  Brigade. 

On  April  23  he,  with  the  Lords  of  the 
Admiralty,  and  Admiral  de  la  Graviere, 
accompanied  her  Majesty  in  the  royal 
yacht  to  the  grand  naval  review  at  Spit- 
head,  when  upwards  of  250  vessels  of  all 
rates  passed  in  procession  in  a double  line, 
reaching  nearly  four  miles,  and  enacted  a 
mimic  engagement. 

On  May  3 he  returned  thanks  on  behalf  of 
the  Royal  Navy,  at  the  dinner  of  the  Royal 
Academy:— “1  believe,”  he  said,  “no 
adage  handed  down  from  olden  times  has 
been  proved  by  experience  to  be  more  just 
than  this, — that  the  best  means  of  averting 
war  is  to  s'  ew  ourselves  prepared  to  meet 
it  when  forced  upon  us.  It  must  have 
been  a proud  day  for  the  Sovereign  of 
these  realms  when  she  reviewed  the  mag- 
nificent fleet  lately  assembled  at  S pithead, 
and  reflected  that  it  was  manned  wholly 
by  volunteers,  who  came  forward  to  fight 
their  country's  battles  with  a devotion  and 
loyalty  never  before  excelled.  It  must 
have  been  equally  gratifying  to  her  Ma- 
jesty to  feel  that  the  force  thus  arrayed 
was  an  undeniable  proof  that  the  country 
was  better  able  to  continue  the  struggle 
than  to  commence  it,  and  offered  to  the 
world  a demonstration  that  in  signing  the 
treaty  of  peace  under  such  circumstances 
the  only  motive  could  be  a maguanimoiis 
sentiment  of  peace  and  good-will.  That 
event  will  tin  refore  go  dovvn  to  posterity 
as  one  of  which  England  and  the  English 
navy  have  just  reason  to  be  proud.” 
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i On  May  29  he  was  presented  with  the 
! freedom  of  the  City  of  London  in  a gold 
box  of  the  value  of  100  guineas,  in  the 
j Guildhall,  4f  in.  long,  by  3 in.  wide,  and 
! If  deep. 

! “ It  would  be  vain,”  he  said  in  reply, 

I “for  me  to  attempt  to  express  how  deeply 
, sensible  I am  of  the  distinguished  honour 
conferred  upon  me.  The  hopes  of  arriving 
at  this  honour  were  awakened  in  my 
breast  at  a very  early  age,  by  reading 
I when  a boy  that  it  had  been  conferred 
upon  Nelson.  In  zeal  for  the  good  of  the 
public  service,  I yield  to  no  man ; and 
during  the  two-and-forty  years  I have 
; served  abroad  in  diplomacy  and  in  the 
! navy,  I certainly  have  conscientiously  per- 
formed my  duty  to  the  best  of  my  humble 
abilities,  and  I must  say  that  on  all  occa- 
sions I have  been  so  ably  supported  by 
those  serving  under  me,  as  to  render  my 
task  comparatively  easy,  and  particularly 
during  the  last  three  winters  in  the  Black 
Sea.  I fear  I have  very  inadequately  ex- 
I pressed  my  feelings  of  pride  in  becoming 
j your  fellow-citizen,  and  gratitude  to  you 
I for  the  kind  and  handsome  manner  in 
I which  you  have  received  me.  This  beau- 
tiful box  will  be  handed  down  as  an  heir- 
I loom,  and  preserved  by  my  children  and 
children’s  children  as  a memorial  of  one  of 
j the  proudest  events  of  my  life.” 

[ On  June  4,  1856,  he  received  the  hono- 
rary degree  of  Doctor  in  Civil  Law  from 
the  University  of  Oxford,  in  company  with 
j the  Prince  of  Prussia,  the  Prince  Regent 
I of  Baden,  the  Turkish  Ambassador,  Adm. 
Hon.  Sir  R.  Dundas,  the  Prussian  Minister, 
Earl  of  Elgin,  Lord  Clarendon,  and  others. 

In  the  summer  of  this  year,  Aug.  4, 
he  escorted  the  Queen  to  Cherbourg  in  the 
j “Royal  Albert,”  where  the  news  arrived 
that  his  old  ship  the  “ Agamemnon  ” had 
succeeded  in  laying  down  the  electric  tele- 
I graph  betweenValentia  and  Newfoundland. 
He  more  than  once  had  the  honour  of  an 
invitation  to  Windsor  Castle ; and  it  was 
only  a sense  of  duty  as  Commander-in- 
Chief,  and  his  devotion  to  her  Majesty, 
which  induced  him,  in  his  failing  state  of 
health,  to  undertake  the  voyage  and  ex- 
citement. 

On  June  25, 1856,  he  was  created  Baron 
Lyons  of  Christchurch,  in  the  county  of 
Southampton,  and  took  his  seat  in  the 
House  of  Peers.  In  October  he  received 
at  I'herapia  a sword  from  the  Sultan.  The 
Sultan,  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  and 
the  King  of  Sardinia,  conferred  on  him  the 
several  orders, — Knight  of  the  1st  Cla-s  of 
the  Imperial  Ottoman  Order  of  the  Med- 
jidie,  1855;  Knight  Grand  Cross  of  the 
Imperial  Order  of  the  Legion  of  Honour, 
and  Knight  Grand  Cross  of  the  Royal 


Military  oi’der  of  Savoy.  He  had  pre- 
viously been  made  Knight  Grand  Cross 
of  both  the  Military  and  Civil  Divisions 
of  the  Order  of  the  Bath,  an  unprece- 
dented fact,  Knight  Grand  Cross  of  the 
most  distinguished  Order  of  St.  Michael 
and  St.  George. 

Age,  exposure,  and  toil  in  body,  and 
nientel  suffering  for  the  bereavement  of 
a wife  and  a noble  son,  with  the  loss  of 
his  sister  at  Malta  in  the  present  year, 
had  done  their  work.  He  had  almost 
reached  the  verge  of  the  allotted  term 
of  human  life,  having  attained  two  days 
before  his  demise  his  sixty-eighth  birth- 
day. He  was  full  of  honours  as  of  years, 
and  calm  and  serene  he  pa-sed  away.  All 
his  surviving  children  were  gathered  about 
him.  He  had  been  afflicted  with  the  tic- 
doloureux  for  some  time ; an  atrophy  pre- 
cluded the  power  of  receiving  nourish- 
ment ; and  general  debility  and  calm  slow 
decay  alone  closed  a brilliant  and  success- 
ful career.  For  awhile,  he  was  enabled 
to  take  carriage  exercise,  but  at  length  he 
became  too  weak  even  for  such  exertion, 
and  confined  himself  to  his  room.  Six  days 
before  bis  decease  he  felt  his  end  approach- 
ing, and  at  once  desired  that  the  Holy 
Communion  should  be  administered  to 
him. 

In  person  spare  and  active,  with  his 
grey  hair,  slightly  tinged  with  white, 
carelessly  dispersed  over  his  brow,  with 
features  of  great  intelligence,  he  bore  a 
resemblance  to  the  great  Nelson,  Affa- 
ble, playful,  and  full  of  quiet  humour, 
he  was  endeared  to  all  who  knew  him 
and  his  sterling  worth.  His  powers  of 
graphic  description  were  inimitable ; and 
the  many  visitors  at  Athens,  the  no- 
ble, the  artist,  the  man  of  letters,  and 
the  traveller,  whom  he  welcomed  with 
equal  cordiality,  have  borne  ample  witness 
to  his  hospitality,  large  information,  un- 
assuming manners,  courtesy,  and  kind- 
ness. The  public,  rising  above  that  sorrow 
which  is  sacred  to  his  family,  finds  con- 
solation in  adding  a new  historic  name  to 
the  national  roll  of  departed  worthies. 

On  the  day  of  his  funeral  the  houses 
of  Arundel  were  closed  without  exception. 
At  11  a.m.  on  Wednesday,  Dec.  1,  he  was 
borne  to  his  last  home  in  the  vault  of 
the  Howards.  After  the  hearse,  drawn  by 
six  horses,  walked  the  present  Lord  Lyons, 
Baron  Von  Wiirtzburg,  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk, Baron  Edmund  Von  Wiirtzburg,  the 
Earl  of  Arundel  and  Surrey,  Admiral 
Lyons,  Col.  Athil  Lyons,  Commander  A. 
Lyons,  R.N.,  Major  Pearson,  Admiral  Wal- 
cott, M.P.,  Captain  Coles,  R.N.,  Sir  John 
Liddell,  Captains  Egerton  and  Mends,  the 
flag-captains  of  the  late  Admiral,  and  Mr. 
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Cleeve  the  Secretary.  The  Mayor  and 
Corporation  of  Arundel  led  the  funeral 
procession.  “ The  Dead  March  in  Saul” 
pealed  through  the  aisles  as  it  entered 
the  parish  church.  The  office  for  the 
dead  was  said  by  the  Vicar,  Mr.  Hart, 
and  then  slort  ly  into  its  last  resting-place 
was  lowered  all  that  was  mortal  of  as 
brave  and  good  a man  as  ever  an  English 
sun  smiled  on. 

There  is  an  excellent  gallery-portrait 
of  the  late  Lord  Lyons  by  Dickinson, 
and  an  engraving  after  a drawing  by 
Armytage.  His  successor,  Richard  Bick- 
erton  Pemell,  bora  26th  April,  1817, 
and  named  after  Sir  Richard  Bickerton, 
was  educated  as  a commoner  of  Winches- 
ter College,  and  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
and,  in  cons' deration  of  his  valuable  ser- 
vices in  the  affair  of  the  “ Cagliari,”  was  ap- 
pointed in  June,  1858,  British  Minister  at 
Elorence,  and  in  December,  Minister  to 
the  United  States.  The  lamented  Captain 
Edmund  Moubray  Lyons,  named  after  the 
Admiral’s  early  commander,  Capt.  Hussey 
Moubray,  was  born  June  27,  1819.  A 
monument  by  Noble,  of  Bruton- street,  has 
been  erected  at  Therapia  by  subscription 
of  the  Black  Sea  Fleet,  and  in  the  south 
aisle  of  the  nave  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral 
by  bis  officers  and  men. 

The  departed  Admiral  was  remarkable 
for  vigilance  and  practical  skill,  prompt  in 
expedients,  when  in  danger  alert,  and  with 
an  energy  which  rose  superior  to  all  dangers 
and  impossibilities.  He  had  the  lion  heart 
and  ready  hand.  He  had  been  charged 
with  onerous  responsibilities,  heigbtenedby 
the  sense  of  the  great  confidence  reposed  in 
him,  a flagship  in  the  centre  of  hard  work, 
anxiety,  and  activity;  nor  is  it  to  be  won- 
dered if  he  had  moments  of  great  trouble, 
when  his  position  often  was  one  full  of  dif- 
ficulty and  pain,  fatigue,  harass,  and  exer- 
tion, passed  amid  sleepless  nights  and 
days  of  care  ; the  personal  pique  and  cruel 
jealousy,  ignorant  calumny  and  unjust  at- 
tack common  to  men  under  his  arduous 
circumstances,  he  disarmed  by  frankness 
and  urbanity ; and  with  a stout  heart  and 
fearless  reliance  on  his  country’s  sense  of 
justice,  he  leaned  only  on  his  officers  and 
men,  and  steadily  performed  his  duty. 
“ All  I pretend  to,”  he  said,  “is  an  honest 
and  earnest  desire  to  do  my  duty  to  my 
sovereign  and  my  country  to  the  best  of 
my  liumblc  ability.”  Honour  and  glory 
arrived  late,  and,  like  the  last  glow  of  sun- 
set, only  awhile  gilded  the  close  of  life. 
But  the  fact  which  will  endear  his  me- 
mory to  the  sister  jirofessions,  as  much  as 
the  h(  ritage  of  a bright  example,  will  be 
that  cordial  appreciation  of  the  services  of 
the  army,  and  that  earnest  acknovvledg- 
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ment  of  the  merits  of  associates  and  those 
under  his  personal  command,  which  mark 
a truly  great  man. 

“ I do  not  think  a braver  gentleman. 

More  active  valiant  or  more  valiant  young, 
More  daring  or  more  bold  is  now  alive, 

To  grace  this  latter  age  with  noble  deeds.” 


SiE  John  S,  P.  Salttsbuet. 

Dec.  18.  At  Cheltenham,  aged  65,  Sir 
John  S.  P.  Salusbury,  of  Bryubella,  Flint- 
shire. 

“ Sir  John  S.  Piozzi  Salusbury,  Knight, 
of  Brynbella,  in  the  Vale  of  Clwydd,  had 
previously  resided,  we  believe,  for  a while 
in  this  vicinity,  and  was  much  respected 
as  a zealous  and  efficient  member  of  the 
committees  of  various  religious  and  bene- 
volent societies.  But  we  notice  the  more 
prominently  his  departure  from  among  us, 
because  he  was  almost  one  of  the  last  con- 
necting links  between  the  present  gene- 
ration and  two  great  celebrities  of  lite- 
rature— ^Doctor  Johnson  and  Mrs.  Thrale.’ 
That  lady  inherited  the  mansion-house  of 
Brynbella,  and  the  few  farms  around  it, 
in  her  own  right  as  Miss  Salusbury.  After 
her  marriage  with  Mr.  Piozzi  she  refur- 
bished her  ancestral  residence,  and  there 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Piozzi  lived  happily  together 
for  some  twenty  years, — for  notwithstand- 
ing Dr.  Johnson’s  anger  at  her  marrying  a 
professor  of  music,  Mr.  Piozzi  was,  we 
learn,  everywhere  well  received  by  the 
neighbouring  Welsh  gentry,  usually  fa- 
mous for  standing  on  their  Welsh  dignity. 
As  there  was  no  issue  of  this  marriage, 
young  John,  a nephew  of  Mr.  Piozzi,  was 
adopted  by  the  lady,  placed  at  a school 
at  Streatham,  took  the  name  of  Salus- 
bury, and  on  his  majority  Mrs.  Piozzi  went 
to  reside  permanently  at  Bath,  and  gave 
up  the  Brynbella  mansion  and  the  small 
estate  to  her  nephew.  He  was  knighted, 
we  understand,  on  the  occasion  of  pre- 
senting an  address  to  the  throne,  while  he 
happened  to  be  high  sheriff  of  the  county. 
His  son  succeeds  to  the  Brynbella  pro- 
perty. The  only  other  link  connecting  us 
with  the  memory  of  the  associates  of  Eng- 
land’s great  moralist  is  Mrs.  Bell,  the  vete- 
ran landlady  of  the  ‘ Hop  Pole’  Inn  at 
Chester,  who  lived  for  many  years  with 
Mrs.  Piozzi,  and  who  yet  survives  as  the 
proprietress  and  manager  of  one  of  the 
most  comfortable  and  reasonable  of  all  the 
old-fashioned  inns  of  England,  frequented 
by  all  classes,  clergy  and  gentry,  fiirmers 
and  sportsmen,  famed  for  its  ‘ creature 
comforts,’  always  being  the  best  of  every 
kind,  and  kept  up  much  in  the  good  old 
style  of  liberality,  reminding  one  of  the 
hearty  hospitalities  of  Brynbella  mansion 
in  its  palmiest  days.” — Liverpool  Mail. 


||  859.]  Col.  Perceval. — Ven. 

\ Colonel  Peeceval. 

j Bee.  9.  At  28,  Chester-street,  aged  71, 

I Alexander  Perceval,  Esq.,  of  Temple-house, 

: Serjeant -at -Arms  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
i Colonel  Perceval  was  the  only  surviving 
I child  of  the  Rev.  Philip  Perceval,  of  Tem- 
I pie- house,  and  Mary  Carroll,  a near  rela- 

I tive  of  Sir  W.  F.  Carroll,  Lieut.-Governor 
' of  Greenwich  Hospital.  He  was  born  Feb. 

' 10, 1787,  and  was  educated  at  Trinity  Col- 

lege, Dublin,  where  he  graduated  as  A.M. 
i On  Feb.  11, 1808,  having  scarcely  attained 
, I his  majority,  he  married  Jane  Anne,  daugh- 

I I ter  of  Colonel  L’Estrange,  of  Moystown. 
Residing  on  his  ample  estate,  he  entered 
into  all  the  active  duties  of  a country  gen- 
tleman, served  the  office  of  a Justice  of  the 
Peace,  and  accepted  a commission  in  the 
Sligo  Militia,  a regiment  which  in  due 
time  he  rose  to  command.  Descended  of 
a noble  family,  and  possessed  of  great  in- 
fluence, he  naturally  looked  to  enter  Par- 
liament, and  was  elected  member  for  his 
native  county  in  1831,  and  continued  to 
represent  it  during  ten  years ; he  was  an 
earnest  and  zealous  Conservative,  and  gave 
an  honest  vote  and  support  to  all  the  great 
measures  of  his  party.  On  June  13, 1834, 
he  had  the  honour  of  receiving  the  degree 
of  D.C.L.  at  the  installation  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  as  Chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford.  His  important  services 
were  not  overlooked,  and  in  1835  he  was 

‘ nominated  Treasurer  of  the  Ordnance. 

He  also  served  some  time  the  office  of  a 
, Lord  of  the  Treasury.  He  was  Treasurer 
1 of  the  Orange  Association  of  Ireland ,-  and 
I when  the  Government  were  anxious,  for 
I the  sake  of  peace,  that  it  should  cease  to 
exist,  with  sound  good  sense  and  feeling  he 
furthered  that  object,  and  was  successful 
in  its  attainment.  In  1841  he  vacated 
his  seat  for  the  appointment  which  he 
held  up  to  the  period  of  his  decease,  on 
the  resignation  of  Admiral  Sir  George 
Seymour.  He  was  a highly-educated  gen- 
tleman, of  courteous  manners,  full  of  Irish 
humour  and  well-told  anecdote,  having 
resided  much  on  the  Continent,  as  well  as 
taking  his  part  in  stirring  events  of  public 
life.  His  temper  was  one  of  deep  un- 
feigned devotion,  and  under  the  deep  afflic- 
tion of  the  loss  of  his  wife,  Jan.  20,  1847, 
he  displayed  a humble  patient  resignation ; 
the  acute  suffering  consequent  on  two  at- 
tacks of  paralysis  he  bore  with  meekness; 
he  sank  gradually,  without  pain,  however, 
for  some  months,  peaceful  and  calm,  en- 
deared to  a large  circle  of  friends,  and 
deeply  lamented  by  his  family. 


The  Ven.  Archdeacon  Williams. 
Bee.  27.  At  Bushey -heath,  Herts.,  the 
Ven.  John  Williams,  Archdeacon  of  Car- 
Gent.  Mao.  Vol.  CCVI. 
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digan,  and  late  Rector  of  the  Edinburgh 
Academy,  Canon  of  St.  David’s,  Prebend 
of  Brecon. 

The  Archdeacon  was  born  in  1792,  at 
Ystradmeirig,  in  Cardiganshire,  and  edu- 
cated in  his  boyhood  by  his  father,  the 
Rev.  John  Williams,  vicar  of  that  parish. 
He  went  for  a few  months  to  Ludlow 
School,  where  he  obtained  a scholarship, 
and  entering  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  was 
placed,  on  taking  his  degree,  in  the  first 
class  with  four  others,  of  whom  one  was 
the  celebrated  Dr.  Arnold.  Like  the  latter, 
the  Archdeacon  chose  the  life  of  a public 
teacher  as  his  sphere  of  usefulness — a 
sphere  for  which  his  great  bodily  strength, 
his  energy,  his  wonderful  faculty  of  im- 
parting knowledge,  and  his  unvarying 
equanimity  of  temper  peculiarly  fitted 
him.  He  was  for  two  years  a master  in 
Winchester  College  under  the  well-known 
Dr.  Gabell,  and  subsequently  for  four 
years  with  Dr.  Richards  at  Hyde  Abbey 
School.  Recalled  to  his  own  country  by 
the  gift  of  the]‘living  of  Lampeter,  which 
was  presented  to  him  by  Dr.  Burgess,  the 
Bishop  of  St.  David%  he  remained  there 
until,  by  the  advice  of  his  friend,  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  he  became  a candidate  for 
the  rectorship  of  the  Edinburgh  Academy, 
a new  school  about  to  be  opened  for  high 
classical  education  in  Edinburgh.  To  this 
honourable  position  he  was  elected  unani- 
mously, and  for  upwards  of  twentyfyears 
his  success  as  a teacher  was  proved  by  the 
eminence  of  his  pupils,  who,  commencing 
with  his  first  Dux,  the  present  Bishop  of 
London,  fill  so  many  honoured  places  in 
Scotland  and  England.  Living  in  Scot- 
land in  the  palmiest  days  of  Edinburgh 
society,  he  was  one  of  a literary  set  in 
which,  at  various  times  among  many 
names  of  note  we  find  those  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  Maculloch,  John  Gibson  Lockhart, 
Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder,  Lord  Cockburn, 
Lord  Jeffries,  Professor  Wilson,  and  Col. 
Mure.  On  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  death  the 
Archdeacon  read  the  burial  service  over 
his  remains  at  Dryburgh  Abbey.  From 
Edinburgh  he  returned  to  his  native  land, 
and  there  saw  formed  under  his  eyes,  and 
endowed  by  the  munificence  of  a fellow- 
countryman,  an  institution  for  the  classical 
education  of  those  of  his  countrymen  whose 
means  would  not  permit  them  to  enter 
one  of  the  public  schools  of  England.  In 
the  world  of  letters  he  was  known  as  a 
Greek  scholar  of  European  reputation,  and 
as  the  author  of  several  works  of  deep 
research  and  sound  scholarship,  among 
which  we  may  name  “ Homerus,”  “ Go- 
mer,”  “Life  of  Julius  Caesar,”  “Life  of 
Alexander  the  Great,”  “ Geography  of 
Ancient  Asia,”  and  essays  philosophical, 
D d 
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philolog'cal,  ethnological,  theological,  and 
archaeological . To  the  cause  of  Welch 
history  and  archaeology,  of  which  he  was 
always  the  most  able  and  successful  expo- 
nent, he  is  a most  irreparable  loss.  The 
peculiar  feature  of  his  character  was  his 
ardent  love  of  his  fatherland,  of  its  people, 
its  language,  customs,  and  traditions.  No 
one  ever  laboured  more  zealously  than  he, 
not  merely  for  the  welfare,  but  for  the 
honour  of  Wales. 


Rev.  Chas.  Mato,  B.D,,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A. 

The  Rev.  Chas.  Mayo  was  the  youngest 
son  of  the  late  Rev.  Herbert  Mayo,  D.D., 
Rector  of  St.  George’s-in-the-East,  Mid- 
dlesex, who  was  much  respected  as  being 
an  active  and  diligent  incumbent  of  that 
important  and  populous  parish.  He  was 
horn  24th  of  March,  1767,  and  died  10th 
of  December,  1858,  and  had  therefore  at- 
tained the  advanced  age  of  91.  He  was 
educated  at  Merchant  Taylors’  School,  and 
having  acquitted  himself  there  with  great 
credit,  was  appointed  a probationary  Scho- 
lar, and  eventually  a Fellow,  on  that  noble 
foundation,  at  St.  John’s  College,  Oxford. 
Here  he  applied  himself  with  becoming 
zeal  to  his  academical  studies,  and  evinced 
considerable  talent  in  the  acquisition  of 
the  knowledge  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  lan- 
guage, and  was  the  first  who  held  that 
professorship  in  the  University.  In  1801 
he  married  the  youngest  daughter  of  Jas. 
Landon,  Esq.,  of  Cheshunt,  a lady  much 
beloved  for  her  amiable  and  accomplished 
mind,  with  whom  he  had  the  happiness  to 
be  united  for  the  lengthened  period  of 
upwards  of  fifty  years.  He  was  appointed 
one  of  the  Whitehall  Preachers,  and  he 
was,  unsolicited,  made  a Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society,  and  subsequently  was  elected 
a Fellow  of  tlie  Society  of  Antiquaries. 
He  was  for  upwards  of  thirty  years  Morn- 
ing Preacher  at  Highgate  Chapel ; and  on 
the  conclusion  of  his  ministry  there,  when 
the  new  church  was  built,  he  contributed 
the  painted  glass  which  now  adorns  the 
beautiful  altar-window  in  that  church. 
He  w'as  for  many  years  examiner  of  Mer- 
chant Taylors’  School.  In  1825  he  suc- 
ceeded to  an  old  family  estate  at  Cheshunt, 
Herts.,  whicli  he  became  entitled  to  as 
descendant  from  the  Shaw  family,  and 
whicli  had  been  held  under  the  crown  by 
Cardinal  Wolsey  as  one  of  his  princely 
residences,  the  Hall,  still  existing,  having 
been  built  in  the  same  style  as  Wolsey’s 
palace  of  Hampton  Court.  But  he  always 
observed  that  his  highest  distinction  was 
liis  connexion  with  Merchant  Taylors’ 
School,  and  the  position  which  he  thereby 
acquired  at  Oxford,  which  so  amply  pro- 


vided for  his  maintenance  at  College,  and 
which  would  have  rendered  him  inde- 
pendent of  any  other  provision  in  after 
life  if  he  had  continued  a member  of  the 
foundation.  His  amiable  and  benevolent 
manners  obtained  for  him  the  esteem  and 
regard  of  his  numerous  friends,  by  whom 
he  was  considered  a Christian  gentleman; 
and  his  generosity  and  liberality  to  the 
poor  will  cause  the  remembrance  of  him  to 
be  long  affectionately  cherished  in  the 
neighbourhood  in  which  he  has  so  long 
resided.  And  in  his  declining  days,  when 
the  closing  scene  of  life  approached,  he  was 
enabled  to  exercise  a renewed  faith  in  that 
Divine  Redeemer  in  whom  he  confided  as 
“ the  Saviour  of  poor  sinners.” 


The  Rev.  A.  Macohochie  Ross. 

Dec.  8.  At  the  School-house  of  Clon- 
tarf,  near  Dublin,  Alexander  Maconochie 
Ross,  A.M. 

The  deceased  was  a native  of  Ross-shire, 
N.B , and  was  educated  for  the  Church, 
having  been,  we  believe,  licensed  by  the 
United  Presbyterian  body.  He  officiated 
with  much  approbation  as  private  tutor 
in  several  respectable  families,  and  held 
for  some  time  the  situation  of  parochial 
schoolmaster  of  Gairloch,  in  his  native 
county.  Removing  to  England  he  en- 
tered the  Established  Church,  and  was 
called  into  Ireland,  where,  from  his  abi- 
lity as  a teacher,  he  was  found  eminently 
useful  in  that  capacity  among  the  people 
of  some  of  the  districts  most  educationally 
destitute.  He  was  some  years  since  re- 
moved from  Galway  to  Clontarf,  where,  in 
the  prime  of  life,  he  terminated  his  useful 
labours,  to  the  great  regret  of  all  to  whom 
his  open-hearted  and  kind  disposition  were 
known,  leaving  a widow  and  young  family. 

He  published  a Gaelic  translation  of 
Fletcher’s  “New  Birth,”  and  contributed 
some  papers  to  the  periodicals  in  that 
language.  He  was  an  ingenious  etymolo- 
gist, and  presented  to  the  Gaelic  Society 
of  London  a MS.  volume,  shewing,  by 
ample  exemplification,  the  affinity  of  the 
Gaelic  and  Welsh  languages,  with  several 
translations  of  unpublished  poems. 


JoiiN  Young  Caw,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  F.R.S. 

Oct.  22.  At  his  residence,  Fountain- 
villa,  Cheetham-hill,  near  Manchester,  aged 
48,  John  Young  Caw,  F.S.A.,  F.R.S. 

Mr.  Caw  was  a native  of  Perth,  in  Scot- 
land, and  was  educated  at  St.  Andrews, 
and  subsequently  at  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  spent  upwards  of  two 
years,  with  the  view  of  entering  Holy 
Orders.  Having,  however,  relinquished 
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that  intention,  he  became  connected  with 
the  Bank  of  Manchester,  both  at  its  head 
office  and  afterwards  at  its  Stockport 
branch.  Upon  the  establishment  of  the 
Manchester  and  Salford  Bank  in  1836  he 
became  connected  with  it,  and  so  continued 
until  his  death. 

Mr.  Caw  was  elected  a member  of  the 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of 
Manchester  in  1841,  and  filled  the  office  of 
librarian  from  1854  to  1856.  He  contri- 
buted to  their  memoirs  a paper,  entitled, 
“ Some  Remarks  on  the  Deserted  Village” 
of  Goldsmith,  written  in  his  usual  clear 
and  succinct  style ; he  was  also  the  author 
of  some  pamphlets  on  Banking,  the  last 
of  which,  wherein  he  advocated  the  un- 
limited liability  of  the  proprietors  of  joint- 
stock  banks,  and  the  importance  of  a clear- 
ing-house for  the  Manchester  banks,  was 
published  during  the  present  year.  As  a 
speaker  he  was  singularly  felicitous  in  his 
choice  of  words,  and  expressed  himself 
with  ease  and  fluency.  Being  convinced 
of  the  true  position  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, he  maintained  it  through  calumny 
and  opposition,  neither  yielding,  on  the 
one  hand,  to  too  great  liberality,  nor,  on 
the  other,  to  too  great  exclusiveness.  Sin- 
cerely attached  to  our  Liturgy,  he  was 
zealous  for  the  proper  and  respectful  per- 
formance of  the  service,  which  he  pro- 
moted in  every  possible  way.  Indeed,  of 
his  liberality  it  may  be  truly  said  that  he 
did  not  allow  his  left  hand  to  know  what 
his  right  hand  did.  To  the  church  and 
parish  of  St.  Andrew,  Ancoats,  Manchester, 
he  was  for  many  years  a liberal  and  warm- 
hearted supporter,  ever  ready  to  aid,  by 
his  purse  and  his  influence,  the  efforts  of 
the  clergy  in  that  large  and  populous  dis- 
trict. In  days  of  adversity  and  in  times 
of  prosperity  he  was  equally  willing  to 
give  his  countenance  and  counsel,  and 
though  removed  to  a distance  of  nearly 
four  nnles  for  the  last  eight  years  of  his 
exemplary  life,  he  generally  attended  that 
church  on  the  principal  festivals.  Had  it 
not  been  for  his  liberality  in  critical  times, 
there  was  every  probability  of  the  sacred 
edifice  being  closed,  and  by  his  exertions 
some  progress  was  made  in  a fund  for  en- 
dowing it;  the  seats  under  the  galleries 
were  made  free  by  him  for  the  poor,  and 
such  alterations  effected  in  the  choir  which 
have  materially  assisted  in  that  orderly 
conducting  of  the  divine  service  which  has 
prevail,  d there.  But  in  addition  to  his 
continuous  acts  of  benevolence  towards 
that  church  and  parish  whilst  living,  he 
has  left  by  his  will  £4,000  towards  their 
permanent  endowment,  the  trustees  of  the 
bequest  being  his  friend  John  Ross  Coult- 
hart.  Esq.,  of  Ashton-under-Lyne,  and  his 


cousin,  John  Caw,  Esq.,  of  Halifax.  To 
the  poor  he  was  ever  a great  benefactor  by 
means  of  the  offertory,  which  he  considered 
the  legitimate  way  of  alleviating  misery 
and  distress.  His  remains  were  interred 
at  St.  Luke’s,  Cheetham-hill,  and  prelimi- 
nary steps  have  already  been  taken  to  per- 
petuate his  memory  by  the  erection  of  a 
reredos  in  St.  Andrew’s  Church. 


Richaed  Tayloe,  F.L.S.,  F.S.A. 

Dec.  1.  At  Richmond,  aged  77,  Mr. 
Richard  Taylor,  the  eminent  printer  and 
naturalist  of  Red- Lion-court,  Fleet-street. 

It  is  this  month  our  painful  duty  to 
record  the  death  of  Mr.  Richard  Taylor, 
who  for  a period  of  thirty-six  years  has 
assisted  in  conducting  this  journal,  having 
become  joint  editor  with  Dr.  Tilloch,  the 
founder  of  the  “Philosophical  Magazine,” 
in  the  year  1822.  On  a future  occasion 
we  shall  endeavour  to  do  more  ample  jus- 
tice to  his  memory,  but  we  cannot  refrain 
from  taking  the  earliest  opportunity  of 
giving  a slight  outline  of  his  long,  active, 
and  useful  career.  In  doing  so  we  pay, 
however  imperfectly,  the  tribute  which  is 
due  to  one  of  our  most  respected  fellow- 
citizens,  who  nobly  sustained  the  credit  of 
the  profession  to  which  his  abilities  were 
devoted,  and  deservedly  acquired  the 
friendship,  esteem,  and  confidence  of  the 
large  circle  of  eminent  men  with  whom  it 
brought  him  into  constant  and  familiar 
intercourse. 

Richard  Taylor  was  born  on  the  18th 
of  May,  1781,  at  Norwich.  He  was  the 
second  son  (of  a family  of  seven)  of  John 
Taylor,  wool-comber,  and  Susan  Cooke, 
and  great-grandson  of  Dr.  John  Taylor, 
the  author  of  the  celebrated  “Hebrew 
Concordance.”  His  education  was  received 
at  a day-school  in  Norwich,  kept  by  the 
Rev.  John  Houghton,  whom  he  describes 
as  an  excellent  grammarian  and  a severe 
disciplinarian.  Under  this  able  tutor  and 
his  son  he  made  early  and  eonsiderable 
progress  in  classical  learning,  and  also 
acquired  some  knowledge  of  chemistry 
and  other  branches  of  natural  philosophy. 
It  seems  to  have  been  the  %vish  of  the 
master  that  his  pupil  should  proceed  to 
the  High  School  of  Glasgow,  (where  he 
had  himself  received  his  education,)  and 
there  qualify  himself  for  the  ministry; 
but  other  counsels  prevailed,  and,  princi- 
pally at  the  suggestion  of  Sir  James  Ed- 
ward Smith,  the  founder  of  the  Linnaean 
Society,  and  a very  intimate  friend  of  his 
parents,  he  was  induced  to  adopt  the  pro- 
fession of  a printer— a profession  to  which 
he  became  ardently  attached.  On  Sir 
James  Smith’s  recommendation,  he  w^as. 
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apprenticed  to  Mr.  Davis,  of  Chancery- 
lane,  London,  a printer  of  eminence,  from 
whose  press  issued  many  scientific  works 
of  importance.  During  this  period  of  his 
life  ^ leisure  hours  seem  to  have  been 
employed  in  the  study  not  only  of  the 
classics,  but  also  of  the  mediaeval  Latin 
and  Italian  authors,  especially  the  poets, 
of  whose  writings  he  formed  a curious 
collection.  From  these,  his  "old  dumps” 
as  he  was  wont  to  call  them,  he  derived 
great  pleasure  to  the  last  moments  of  his 
hfe.  He  also  became  a proficient  scholar 
in  French,  Flemish,  Anglo-Saxon,  and 
several  of  the  kindred  Teutonic  dialects — 
a proficiency  which  afterwards  proved  of 
eminent  utility  in  his  professional  career, 
by  far  the  greater  number  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  works,  and  works  connected  with 
that  branch  of  literature,  published  in 
London  during  the  last  forty  years,  having 
issued  from  his  press. 

On  the  expiration  of  his  apprenticeship 
he  carried  on  business  for  a short  time  in 
Chancery-lane,  in  partnership  with  a Mr. 
MTlksj  but  on  his  birthday  in  the  year 
1803,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  he  estab- 
lished himself,  in  partnership  with  his 
father,  in  Blackhorse-court,  Fleet-street, 
from  whence  he  soon  after  removed  to 
Shoe-lane,  and  subsequently  to  Eed-Lion- 
court.  His  press  speedily  became  the 
medium  through  which  nearly  all  the 
more  important  works  in  scientific  natural 
history  were  ushered  into  the  world,  and 
the  careful  accuracy  by  which  all  its  pro- 
ductions were  distinguished  led  to  a rapid 
extension  of  its  use.  It  was  immediately 
adopted  by  the  Linnaean  Society;  the  Eoyal 
Society  and  many  other  learned  bodies 
succeeded;  individual  members  naturally 
followed  the  example  of  the  societies  to 
which  they  belonged ; and  the  same  valu- 
able qualities  which  had  rendered  it  so 
acceptable  to  men  of  science  were  equally 
appreciated  by  those  engaged  in  other 
pursuits.  The  beautiful  editions  of  the 
classics  which  proceeded  from  it  soon 
rendered  his  favourite  device  (the  lamp 
receiving  oil,  with  its  motto  of  “AJere 
flam  mam”)  as  familiar  to  all  who  had 
received  a classical  education  in  England 
as  it  had  been  from  the  beginning  to  the 
world  of  science.  It  would  be  tedious  to 
enumerate  even  the  more  important  of 
these  works;  but  there  is  one  in  all  re- 
spects so  remarkable  as  to  deserve  especial 
mention.  This  is  the  facsimile  of  the 
Psalms  from  the  Codex  Alexandrimis, 
edited  by  the  Eev.  H.  H.  Baber,  “ at 
whose  chambers  in  the  British  Museum,” 
says  ^Ir.  Taylor  in  his  Diary,  under  date 
of  Nov.  11,  1811,  “ I have  collated  the 
proofs  of  the  first  and  second  sheets  with 


the  Codex  letter  by  letter,  and  I intend 
to  do  the  same  for  aU  the  rest.”  A more 
striking  proof  could  not  be  adduced  of 
his  strict  attention  to  the  accuracy  of  his 
press,  and  of  his  persevering  devotion 
even  to  the  minutest  duties  of  his  pro- 
fession. 

In  the  year  1807  he  became  a Fellow  of 
the  Linnasan  Society,  and  at  the  anniver- 
sary of  1810  he  was  elected  under-secre- 
tary, an  office  which  he  retained  for 
nearly  half  a century,  and  in  which  he 
earned  for  himself  the  cordial  esteem  and 
good-will  of  every  member  of  the  society. 
In  his  diary,  under  date  of  the  anniver- 
sary of  1849,  he  notes  that  he  had  " served 
with  M'^Leay,  Bicheno,  Dr.  Boott,  and 
Mr.  Bennett,  mider  the  successive  presi- 
dencies of  the  founder.  Sir  J.  E.  Smith, 
(the  intimate  and  dear  friend  of  my  pa- 
rents, and  my  warm  friend,)  of  the  Earl 
of  Derby,  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  and  my 
excellent  friend  Dr.  Stanley,  Bishop  of 
Norwich.”  To  the  names  of  the  presi- 
dents he  might  subsequently  have  added 
those  of  Mr.  Brown  and  Mr.  Bell ; and  he 
must  have  felt,  though  he  was  too  modest 
himself  to  note  it  down,  how  highly  he 
was  esteemed  by  them  all  for  his  strict 
sense  of  honom’,  the  amiability  of  his  dis- 
position, and  his  entire  devotion  to  the 
interests  of  the  society. 

Among  the  numerous  other  learned 
bodies  of  which  he  was  a member,  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  the  Astronomical 
Society,  and  the  Philological,  were  those 
in  which  he  took  the  deepest  interest. 
He  also  attached  himself  from  its  com- 
mencement to  the  British  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science,  nearly  all 
the  meetings  of  which,  while  his  health 
permitted,  he  regularly  attended.  At 
these  pleasant  gatherings  of  the  scientific 
world,  in  the  society  of  his  numerous 
friends  and  of  those  whose  names  were 
most  distinguished  in  science,  many  of 
the  happiest  days  of  his  life  were  passed. 

In  1822,  as  already  stated,  he  joined 
Dr.  Tnioch  as  editor  of  the  “ Philosophical 
Magazine,”  with  which  Dr.  Thomsons 
"Annals  of  Philosophy”  w'ere  subsequently 
incorporated.  In  1838  he  established  the 
" Annals  of  Natural  History,”  and  united 
with  it,  in  1841,  Loudon  and  Charles- 
worth’s  " Magazine  of  Natural  History.” 
He  subsequently  (at  the  suggestion  and 
wdth  the  assistance  of  some  of  the  most 
eminent  members  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion) issued  several  volumes  of  a w’ork 
intended  especially  to  contain  papers  of  a 
high  order  of  merit,  chiefly  translated, 
under  the  title  of  " Taylor’s  Scientific  Me- 
moirs.” But  his  own  principal  literary 
labours  were  in  the  field  of  biblical  and 
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philological  research.  In  1829  he  pre- 
pared a new  edition  of  Horne  Tooke’s 
“ Diversions  of  Purley,”  which  he  enrich- 
ed with  many  valuable  notes,  and  which 
he  re-edited  in  1840.  In  the  same  year 
i (1840)  Warton’s  “History  of  English 
Poetry”  having  been  placed  in  his  hands 
by  Mr.  Tegg,  the  publisher,  he  contri- 
buted largely,  in  conjunction  with  his 
friends  Sir  P.  Madden,  Benjamin  Thorpe, 
J.  M.  Kemble,  and  others,  to  improve 
the  valuable  edition  published  in  1824  by 
the  late  Mr.  Richard  Price. 

For  many  years  he  represented  the 
ward  of  Farringdon  Without  (in  which 
his  business  premises  were  situated),  in 
the  Common  Council  of  the  City  of  Lon- 
don, and  constantly  paid  strict  attention 
to  his  representative  duties.  Of  all  the 
objects  which  came  under  his  cognizance 
in  this  capacity,  there  were  none  which 
interested  him  more  deeply  than  ques- 
tions connected  with  education.  He  took 
an  active  part  in  the  foundation  of  the 
City  of  London  School,  and  warmly  pro- 
moted the  establishment  of  University 
College,  and  of  the  University  of  London. 
His  politics  were  decidedly  liberal ; but 
his  extended  intercourse  with  the  world, 
and  the  natural  benevolence  of  his  cha- 
racter, inclined  him  to  listen  with  the 
most  complete  tolerance  to  the  opinions 
of  those  who  differed  from  him ; and  he 
reckoned  among  his  attached  friends  many 
whose  political  opinions  were  strongly  op- 
posed to  his  own. 

Early  in  the  summer  of  1852  his  health 
gave  way,  and  he  found  it  necessary  to 
withdraw  from  the  excitement  of  active 
life.  He  settled  down  at  Richmond,  and 
once  more  gave  himself  up  to  Ovid,  Virgil, 
and  his  old  friends  Paulus  Manutius,  Jus- 
tus Lipsius,  Ochinus,  Fracastorius,  &c. 
Increasing  years  brought  increasing  feeble- 
ness j and  the  severe  weather  of  November 
last  brought  on  an  attack  of  bronchitis, 
of  which  he  died  suddenly  on  the  1st  of 
December. — Philosophical  Magazine. 


Solomon  Beat,  Esq. 

Jan.  9.  At  Castle  Bromwich,  aged  64, 
Solomon  Bray,  Esq.,  late  Town  Clerk  of 
Birmingham. 

The  deceased,  in  his  private  and  public 
character,  was  universally  respected.  Mr. 
Bray  held  the  office  of  Town  Clerk  dur- 
ing the  important  period  of  the  infancy 
of  our  municipal  institutions.  On  the  in- 
corporation of  Birmingham  he  succeeded 
Mr.  William  Redfern.  During  his  Town- 
clerkship  the  difficult  questions  of  the 
amalgamation  of  the  old  self-elect  gov- 
erning bodies  was  accomplished ; and  few 


members  of  the  corporation  contributed 
more  than  Mr.  Bray,  by  his  superior  com- 
mon sense,  his  frank  and  genial  manner, 
and  his  disinterestedness,  to  carry  out  that 
great  local  revolution  in  self-government. 
In  his  period  of  office  was  further  obtained 
(after  the  grant  of  Quarter  Sessions)  the 
powers  and  funds  for  the  establishment  of 
our  local  gaol  and  our  lunatic  asylum. 
During  the  same  period  the  local  police 
was  enlarged  and  perfected.  We  believe 
that  no  police-officer  of  his  period  and 
official  station  was  more  devoted  to  the 
duties  of  his  particular  office,  or  held  him- 
self more  independent  of  his  superiors 
and  nominal  matters.  The  expression  of 
his  opinions  and  judgment  on  controverted 
questions  of  our  municipal  administra- 
tion was  always  received  with  respect  by 
all  members  of  the  Town  Councils  under 
whom  he  faithfully  served.  He  was  never 
suspected  of  jobbery  or  intrigue,  and  he 
gave  his  opinions  on  local  afiairs  with  truth 
and  good  judgment,  with  moral  courage  as 
well  as  honesty.  In  1852  the  Town 
Council  materially  changed  in  its  per- 
sonnel and  general  composition ; and  Mr. 
Bray’s  health  declining,  he  voluntarily 
resigned  his  office  in  August  of  that  year. 
Mr.  Bray  died  at  his  residence  near 
Castle  Bromwich.  He  was,  we  believe, 
born  in  1795,  at  Atherstone,  or  in  its 
neighbourhood,  the  son  of  a respectable 
miller  and  farmer.  At  the  age  of  fifteen, 
and  after  an  ordinary  education,  he  placed 
himself  as  a clerk  to  Messrs.  Tomes  and 
Heydon,  of  Warwick,  the  then  principal 
solicitors  of  that  town.  The  late  Mr. 
Tomes,  usually  under-sheriff,  and  after- 
wards member  for  the  borough,  was  par- 
tial to  the  young  clerk,  and  Mr.  Bray 
was  his  attendant  at  coroners’  inquests. 
During  this  period  of  his  life  there  was 
scarcely  a parish  or  bye-road  in  the  county 
untravelled  by  the  master  and  clerk.  In 
1813,  Mr.  Joseph  Parkes  was  temporarily 
articled  in  the  same  office,  and  there  the 
two  young  clerks  formed  an  early  friend- 
ship. Mr.  Parkes’s  articles  in  twelve 
months  were  assigned  to  a solicitor’s  firm 
in  the  city  of  London.  In  1815  Mr.  Bray, 
disappointed  of  a promise  of  his  articles 
by  Mr.  Heydon,  left  Warwick  and  emi- 
grated to  Newfoundland,  in  company  of  a 
clergyman  of  Warwick,  who  had  a church 
mission  to  the  colony.  But  he  did  not 
find  a sufficient  livelihood  and  prospect  in 
the  northern  regions,  and  Mr.  Bray,  as 
we  have  heard  him  mention,  “ worked  his 
passage  home.”  Finding  out  his  friend,  Mr. 
Parkes,  in  London,  the  latter  gentleman 
then  havmg  the  management  of  the  Chan- 
cery department  of  his  office,  placed  our 
late  Town  Clerk  as  his  fellow  and  assistant 
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clerk.  On  Mr.  Parkes’s  marriage  and 
settlement  in  Birmingliam  Mr.  Bray  be- 
came his  old  friend’s  managing-clerk ; and 
on  the  removal  of  IVIr.  Parkes  to  London, 
in  1833,  Mr.  Bray,  having  served  his  arti- 
cles to  Mr.  Parkes,  succeeded  to  the  busi- 
ness, under  the  firm  of  Parkes  and  Bray. 
In  1840  he  practised  on  his  own  account, 
and  subsequently  in  partnership  with  Mr. 
Bridges. — Local  Pajper, 


Loed  Clyde’s  Fathee— Me.  John 
M‘Livee. 

Lee.  22.  At  Granton,  at  a very  ad- 
vanced age,  John  M ‘Liver. 

The  following  letter  has  appeared  in  the 
“ Glasgow  Herald — “ I observe  in  your 
paper  of  the  29th  of  December  the  death 
of  Lord  Clyde’s  father.  He  was  an  ap- 
prentice to  an  eminent  cabinet-maker  in 
Argyle-street,  Glasgow,  towards  the  end 
of  last  century.  The  gentleman  to  whom 
he  was  bound  as  an  apprentice  having 
died  in  1800,  John  M‘Liver  became  a 
journeyman  cabinet-maker  to  his  master’s 
brother  and  successor,  whose  extensive 
warehouses  in  Argyle-street  were  de- 
stroyed by  fire.  A gentleman  informed 
me  that  he  remembered  Colin  M‘Liver 
perfectly  well,  as  being  a black-headed 
boy  and  very  lively.  He  used  to  run 
about  the  workshops  of  the  above-men- 
tioned cabinet-makers.  John  M‘Liver  was 
a steady,  well-behaved  workman,  and  in 
point  of  intelligence  was  rather  superior 
to  the  general  run  of  workmen.  There 
is  a gentleman  in  the  city  who  was  get- 
ting instructions  in  cabinet-making,  and  is 
still  alive,  who  told  me  that  he  woi’ked  at 
the  same  bench  as  John  M'Liver.  This 
gentleman  lately  wrote  to  the  Isle  of  Mull 
to  make  inquiry  regarding  his  old  shop- 
mate,  and  received  a letter  from  John 
himself,  expressing  many  thanks  for  his 
kindness  in  inquiring  after  him.  The 
same  gentleman  was  in  Gibson’s  class  in 
the  Glasgow  Grammar  School  with  Lord 
Clyde,  then  standing  simply  ‘ Colin 
M'Liver’  upon  the  roll  of  the  class.  His 
school-fellows,  as  is  well  known,  invited 
Lord  Clyde  to  a class  dinner  when  he  was 
in  Glasgow,  and  his  lordship  attended, 
and  spent  a happy  evening  with  them. 
It  is  rather  singular,  but  it  lias  never  been 
explained,  liow  Lord  Clyde  did  not  visit 
his  father  in  I\Iull,  when  he  was  so  near 
his  aged  parent’s  place  of  residence.  It  is 
said  tliat  Lord  Clyde  had  been  in  the 
practice  for  many  years  of  allowing  his 
father  an  annnity  of  £30,  which  the  old 
man  said  was  quite  sufficient  to  keep  him 
comfortable,  and  more  than  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  spend.  Lord  Clyde  entered 
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the  army  by  the  advice  of  his  mother’s 
relations,  who  assisted  him  at  that  time. 
Mrs.  M‘Liver’s  maiden  name  was  Camp- 
bell, and  Lord  Clyde  assumed  that  name 
as  being  a more  dignified  military  name 
than  M'Liver.”  — Letter  in  Glasgow 
Herald. — Lord  Clyde  is  of  the  same  family, 
we  have  understood,  as  Mr.  P.  S.  M'Liver, 
of  Bristol,  formerly  one  of  the  proprietors 
of  the  'Newcastle  ^lardian. 


CLERGY  DECEASED. 

Oct.  30.  At  Sealcote,  Punjab,  aged  48,  the 
Rev.  Wm.  Boyle,  M.A.  1832,  St.  John’s  College, 
Cambridge,  Assistant  Chaplain  H.E.I.C.  Ser- 
vice, after  eleven  years’  service  at  Delhi,  Simla, 
Lahore,  and  Sealcote.  Mr.  Boyle  was  the  writer 
of  the  very  interesting  account  of  the  mutiny  at 
Sealcote,  and  his  own  narrow  escape,  which  ap- 
peared in  many  of  the  newspapers  soon  after  the 
mutiny. 

Bee.  10.  At  Colesgrove,  Cheshunt,  Herts,  aged 
92,  the  Rev.  Charles  Mayo,  B.  A.  1789,  M.A.  1793, 

B. D.  1798,  St.  John’s  Coll.,  Oxford,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A. 

Aged  59,  the  Rev.  Anthony  Chester,  B.A.  1821, 

M.A.  1824,  Merton  College,  Oxford,  of  Chicheley- 
hall,  Bucks. 

Dec.  11.  At  Prestwich,  the  Rev.  Wm.  Allison 
Wood,  B.A.  1830,  Queens’  College,  Cambridge, 
late  Curate  of  the  Parish  Church,  Lancaster. 

Dec.  13.  The  Rev.  JoAn  Frederick  Amos,  B.A. 
1829,  M.A.  1851,  St.  Peter’s  College,  Cambridge, 

C.  of  Liverpool. 

Bee.  16.  At  Great  Yarmouth,  the  Rev.  Thos. 
Cook  Fowler,  B.A.  1823,  Jesus  Coll.,  Cambridge. 

At  Pembroke-sq.,  Kensington,  aged  55,  the 
Rev.  Bradfield  Saiiders,  B.A.  1828,  M.A.,  St. 
Peter’s  College,  Cambridge,  late  Yicar  of  Laken- 
heath,  Suffolk,  third  son  of  the  late  Chas.  Sanders, 
esq.,  of  Stoke  Ferry,  Norfolk. 

Bee.  17.  At  Broughtons,  Gloucestershire,  aged 
68,  the  Rev.  William  Crawley,  B.A.  1814,  M.A. 
1816,  Brasenose  College,  Oxford,  last  surviving 
son  of  Sir  Thomas  prawley  Boevey,  hart.,  of 
Flaxley  Abbey,  in  the  same  county. 

Dec.' 18.  Aged  67,  the  Rev.  Robert  Shittler,  V. 
of  Alton-Pancras  (1846),  Dorset. 

Aged  62,  the  Rev.  W.  Cockcroft,  Incumbent 
of  St.  Saviour’s,  Oxton  (1848),  Cheshire. 

Bee.  19.  Aged  65,  the  Rev.  Richard  Holmes, 
B.A.  1819,  Corpus  Christ!  College,  Cambridge, 
Yicar  of  Happisburgh  (1853),  Norfolk. 

Bee.  20.  At  the  Rectory,  aged  37,  the  Rev. 
Robert  Sumner,  B.A.  1841,  M.A.  1844,  Balliol 
College,  Oxford,  R.  of  Brightwell  (1851),  Berks, 
third  son  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Winchester. 

At  the  Yicarage,  Kelvedon,  Essex,  aaed  83, 
the  Rev.  Charles  Dalton,  fifty-foui’  years  resi- 
dent Yicar  of  that  parish. 

Dec.  22.  Aged  62,  the  Rev.  William  Brett, 
Yicar  of  Linton,  Cambridgeshire. 

Dec.  23.  At  Hastings,  aged  51,  the  Rev.  Theo- 
dore Augustus  Fchalaz,  B..A.  1836,  M.A.  1841, 
Trinity  College,  Oxford,  V.  of  Lullington  (1841), 
Derbyshire,  and  Rural  Dean,  dio.  Lichfield. 

Aged  72,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Tiffen,  Rector  of 
West  Kainton.  The  deceased  had  been  Curate 
and  Rector  of  West  Rainton  for  upwards  of 
thirty  years. 

Dec.‘2b.  At  Clifton,  the  Rev.  Andrew  Nugee, 
B.A.  1836,  M.A.  1839,  Brasenose  Colle  e,  Oxford, 
Y.  of  Wymering  and  R.  of  SVidley  (1851),  Hants. 

Bee.  26.  At  Monmouth,  aged  28,  the  Rev. 
John  Stiles  Weston,  B.A.  1854,  Emmanuel  Coll., 
Cambridge. 

At  the  Parsonage,  the  Rev.  John  Brownlow, 
B.A.  1823,  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  P.C. 
of  Sandgate  (1852),  Kent. 
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1859.1  Clergy  Deceased, 


Dec.  27.  Aged  90,  the  Rev.  John  Gibbons, 
M.A.,  Rector  ol  Harley,  Salop. 

Dec.  2S  At  Trinity-house,  Taunton,  aged  62, 
the  Rev  Robert  Lovelace  Hill,  B.A.  1832,  M.A. 
1839,  St.John’s  College,  Cambridge,  P.C.  of  St. 
Barnabas  (1843),  St.  Luke’s. 

Aged  70,  the  Rev.  John  Raban,  Curate  of 
Thoydon  Garnon,  Essex. 

Aged  88,  the  Rev.  T.  Thompson,  P.C.  of  All 
Hallows,  Cumberland. 

Aged  62,  the  Rev.  William  Brett,  B.A.  1823, 
M.A.  1826,  formerly  Fellow  of  Corpus  Christ! 
College,  Cambridge,  V.  of  Linton  (1844),  Cam- 
bridgeshire. 

At  Hitchin,  aged  83,  the  Rev.  John  Reynolds 
Wardale,  B.A.  1798,  M.A.  1802,  formerly  Fellow 
of  Clare  College,  Cambridge,  and  R.  of  Higham 
Gobion,  Bedfordshire. 

Dec.  30.  At  Thorp  Arch,  aged  63,  the  Rev. 
Nelson  Graburn,  B.A.  1818,  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge. 

At  Durdham-down,  Clifton,  aged  70,  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Booth,  B.A.  1814,  M.A.  1817,  Balliol  Coll., 
Oxford,  R.  of  Holy  Trinitj%  Salford. 

Dec  31.  At  Lewisham,  Kent,  aged  59,  the 
Rev.  Hugh  Arthur  Bishop,  B.A.  1834,  M.A.  1837, 
St.  Catharine’s  College,  Cambridge,  R.  of  CTey- 
next-ttie-Sea  (1852),  Norfolk. 

Lately.  The  Rev.  Charles  Langley  Maltby, 
P.A.  1840,  M.A.  1845,  St.  John’s  College,  Cam- 
bridge, R.  of  Newton- Wold  (1854),  Lincolnshire. 

The  B-qy.  Samuel  D'Oyly  Reshall,  B.A.  1813, 
M.A.  1815,  Worcester  College,  Oxford,  Rector  of 
Morton -Baggott  (1820),  Warwickshire,  and  of 
Cldberrow  (1835),  Worcestershire. 

The  Rev.  John  Prout,  R.  of  Trusthorpe  and  V. 
of  Sutton-in-the-Marsh  (1852),  Lincolnshire. 

.fan.  1.  At  the  Vicarage,  aged  74,  the  Hon. 
and  Rev.  Thomas  Erskine,  M.A.  1824,  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  V.  of  Beighton  (1821),  Der- 
byshire, youngest  son  of  the  late  J ohn  Francis, 
Earl  of  Mar. 

Jan.  2.  At  Felixstow,  Suffolk,  aged  56,  the 
Rev.  Arthur  G.  A.  Hollingsworth,  M.A.,  V.  of 
Stowmarket  (1837),  Suffolk,  Dean- Rural  of  Stow, 
and  a Magistrate  for  the  county. 

Jan.  4.  At  Twickenham,  aged  80,  the  Rev 
David  Lewis,  B.A.  1812,  M.A.  1814,  B.  and  D.D. 
1826,  Magdalene  Hall,  Oxford. 

At  Heyford  Rectory,  the  Rev.  William  Lines 
Baker,  Rector  of  Heyford  Warren,  Oxfordshire, 
and  Lasboro’,  Gloucestershire,  and  father  of  Mr. 
L.  Innes  Baker,  of  Guildford. 

At  St.  Leonards-on-Sea,  aged  56,  the  Rev.  Wm. 
Law,  Rector  of  Orwell,  Cambridgeshire,  and  late 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

Jan.  5.  Rev.  J.  W.  Dolphin,  B.A.,  Vicar  of 
Lower  Guyting,  Gloucestershire. 

J .n.  8.  Aged  74,  the  Rev.  T.  Surridge,  LL^D., 
ex-Schoiar  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

Aged  78,  the  Rev.  William  James,  M.A.  Priest 
Vicar  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Wells,  Rector 
of  East  Lambrook  (1825),  and  Vicar  of  Long  Sut- 
ton ( 1827),  Somerset. 

Jan.  10,  Aged  29,  the  Rev.  William  Butter- 
field, jun.,  B.A.,  St.  Mary  Hall,  Oxford,  Curate 
of  Alphington,  Dorset. 

At  Adderbury,  near  Banbury,  aged  80,  the 
James  Henry  Mapleton,  B.C.L.,  former  y 
Rector  of  Christ  Church  and  Vicar  of  Mitcham, 
Surrey. 

Jan.  14.  At  Tideswell,  Derbyshire,  the  Rev. 
Henry  Barrow  Chinn,  B.A.  1825,  Brasenose 
College,  Oxford,  Rector  of  Carsington  (1821),  and 
Incumbent  of  Peak  Forest,  Derbyshire. 

Jan.  16.  Aged  63,  the  Rev.  Philip  Ward,  B.A. 
1817,  M.A.  1820,  Trinitv  College,  Oxford,  Vicar 
of  Tenterden  ;1833),  Kent. 

J.  n.  18.  At  Coombe,  Dulverton,  aged  37,  the 
Buy.  John  William  Sydenham. 


Dec.  29.  Suddenly,  at  Bath,  the  Rev.  John 
Owen,  Minister  of  Lady  Huntingdon’s  chapel. 
Mr.  Owen  was  educated  for  the  ministry  at 
Cheshunt  College,  and  was  ordained  Nov.  29, 


1818.  After  ministering  in  the  city  of  Norwich 
for  ten  years,  he  removed  to  Bath,  his  native 
place,  w'htre  he  has  laboured  ever  since. 

DEATHS. 

ARRANGED  IN  CHRONOLOGICAL  ORDER. 

July  1,  1858.  Overpowered  and  killed  by  the 
natives  of  Tanna  (New  Hebrides)  in  an  attack  on 
that  island  by  H.M.S.  “ Iris,”  aged  21,  Lieut.  Ed- 
ward Murray  Tapper,  esq.,  eldest  son  of  Carre 
W.  Tapper,  esq.,  of  Hauteville-house,  Guernsey. 
His  body  was  recovered,  and  consigned  to  the 
deep  on  the  following  day. 

July  16.  In  lat.  28,  37  south.  Ion.  164  east, 
Thomas  Belcher,  mate  of  the  “ Switzerland,”  sou 
of  Charles  Wenlock,  esq..  Mayor  of  Wenlock. 

Aug.  12.  At  Twofold  Bay,  Australia,  aged  25, 
Arthur  Leslie,  fourth  son  of  the  late  Is^athaniel 
Harden,  esq.,  of  Grove-lane,  Camberwell. 

Sept.  7.  At  sea,  on  his  voyage  to  Moreton 
Bay,  aged  33,  John  Hayden  Brownfield,  esq , 
Surgeon  Superintend  ant  of  the  Government  Emi- 
gration Ship  “Alfred.” 

Sept.  10.  At  Government-house,  Sydney,  aged 
6,  Ellen  ; and  on  the  4th  Oct.,  aged  3,  Charles, 
children  of  Sir  William  Denison,  K.C.B. 

Sept.  17.  At  Sydney,  N.S.W.,  aged  34,  Robert 
Broughton,  esq.,  solicitor,  second  son  of  the  late 
Francis  Broughton,  esq.,  of  Falcon-sq.,  London, 
solicitor.  He  accidentally  fell  over  the  cliff  at 
the  South  Head. 

Sept.  25.  On  his  passage  to  England  from 
Calcutta,  where  he  had  been  invalided,  William 
H.  Plow,  esq.,  H.M.S.  “ Shannon,”  second  son  of 
the  Rev.  Hy.  A.  Plow,  Rector  of  I3radley,  Hants. 

Sept.  26.  At  Amoy,  aged  19,  Wallop  Braba- 
zon,  esq.,  acting  mate  of  H.M.S.  “ Magicienne,” 
eldest  son  of  Wallop  Brabazon,  esq.,  of  Rath- 
house,  CO.  Louth. 

Oct.  4.  At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  from  the 
effects  of  a sun-stroke,  aged  25,  Capt.  Henry 
Haliday,  eldest  and  only  surviving  son  of  Dr.  H. 
Haliday,  and  nephew  of  Charles  Haliday,  esq.. 
Governor  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland. 

Oct.  6.  At  Macquarrie  Plains,  Tasmania,  aged 
42,  Sydney  Manvtrs  Meadows,  esq.,  barrister-at- 
law,  formerly  of  Woodbridge. 

Oct.  12.  At  Kilmore,  near  Melbourne,  Aus- 
tralia, Charles  Augustus,  youngest  son  of  the 
Rev.  C.  Hume,  Rector  of  St.  Michael’s,  Wood-st. 

Oct.  20.  Killed  in  action,  near  Sasseram,  Hen. 
Alexander  Scriven,  Lieut.  Rifle  Brigade,  second 
son  of  Lieut.-Col.  Scriven,  Royal  South  Mid- 
dlesex Militia. 

Oct.  21.  At  Lucknow,  Capt.  John  Dawson,  1st 
Native  Infantry,  from  the  effects  of  a severe 
wound  in  gallantly  storming  the  Fort  of  Birmah. 

Oct.  29.  At  Lucknow,  James  Samuel  Swinton, 
esq.,  Bengal  Infantry. 

Nov.  1.  At  Benares,  aged  51,  Lieut.  George 
Pinckney,  H.M.’s  73rd  Regt. 

Nov.  5.  At  Simla,  where  he  had  gone  to  recruit 
his  health,  which  had  suffered  severely  at  Luck- 
now, Dr.  William  Cruikshank,  Deputy  Inspector- 
General  of  Hospitals.  He  was  appointed  hospital- 
assistant  in  November,  1827,  and  in  November, 
1829,  obtained  the  rank  of  assistant-surgeon.  In 
October  of  the  following  year  he  was  appointed 
junior  assistant-surgeon  to  the  79th  Highlanders, 
and  after  some  years’  service  with  that  regi- 
ment, exclianged  to  the  93rd  Highlanders,  and 
served  with  that  regiment  in  Canada.  At  the 
outbreak  of  the  late  war  he  accompanied  the 
Eastern  army  to  Turkey.  He  served  in  the  cam- 
paign of  1854-55  in  Bulgaria  and  the  Crimea,  in 
medical  charge  of  the  Second  Division  of  the 
army,  including  the  battles  of  the  Alma,  Balak- 
lava,  and  Inkermann,  the  siege  of  Sebastopol, 
and  the  repulse  of  ttie  principal  sorties  on  the 
26th  of  October,  1854.  The  late  Lord  Raglan 
bore  testimony  to  his  ability  and  exertions  in  his 
despatch  of  the  11th  of  November,  1854,  “as 
deserving  to  be  most  honourably  mentioned.’^ 
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Obituary. 


[Feb. 


After  a brief  sojourn  in  bis  native  country  he 
was  ordered  to  Calcutta,  to  attend  on  the  Queen’s 
forces  in  that  country.  Like  many  other  distin- 
guished and  gallant  men,  he  has  fallen  a victim  to 
over-exertion  and  the  climate.  He  obtained  the 
rank  of  regimental  surgeon  on  the  6th  of  Jan., 
1843,  staflf-surgeon  on  the  28th  of  March,  1854, 
and  Deputy  Inspector-General  on  Feb.  I,  1855. 

Of  cholera,  on  board  H.M.S.  “ Elphinstone,” 
India  Navy,  aged  18,  Gerard  Henry  Dodd,  mid- 
shipman, youngest  son  of  the  late  A.  T.  S.  Dodd, 
esq.,  of  Chichester,  and  Ryde,  Isle  of  Wight. 

Nov.  13.  At  Huzareebagh,  aged  17,  Constance, 
wife  of  James  A.  Mountford  Patton,  esq.,  and 
dau.  of  Philip  William  and  Caroline  Le  Geyt. 

Nov.  14.  At  Singapore,  aged  21,  Chas.  Henry, 
second  surviving  son  of  H.  J.  Siffken,  esq.,  of 
Stoke  Newington,  and  Mincing-lane,  formerly  of 
Lisbon. 

Nov.  19.  On  board  the  steamer  “ Bengal,”  off 
Galle,  on  his  passage  home,  Capt.  Alexander 
Lawrence  Tweedie,  36th  Madras  N.I. 

At  Odun-hall,  Appledore,  the  residence  of  his 
aunt,  aged  25,  John  Bake  Husband,  esq.,  late 
house-surgeon  of  the  North  Devon  Infirmary. 

Nov.  26.  Killed  in  action,  near  Fyzabad,  Oude, 
when  leading  a charge  of  the  Bengal  Volunteer 
Cavalry  on  the  rebels,  aged  31,  Capt.  Arthur 
Giffard,  H.M.’s  Indian  Army,  youngest  son  of 
the  late  Sir  Hardinge  Giffard,  Chief  Justice  of 
Ceylon,  and  brother  of  Edward  Giffard,  esq.,  of 
the  Admiralty,  and  Capt.  George  Giffard,  C.B., 
Royal  Navy.  He  was  a brave  soldier  and  a good 
man,  and  leaves  a widow  and  numerous  friends 
to  mourn  his  early  death. 

Nov.  27.  At  Barbados,  whither  he  had  gone 
for  the  recovery  of  his  health,  aged  21,  William 
Lloyd,  only  son  of  Mr.  John  Thomas,  of  Clydach 
Iron  Works,  Breconshire. 

Dec.  3.  At  Havana,  aged  27,  C.  H.  Tolmg,  son 
of  C.  D.  Tolme,  of  Queen’s-sq.,  Bloomsbury. 

Dec.  5.  At  Lower  Belgrave-st.,  Eaton-sq., 
Harriet  Sarah,  widow  of  James  Shepley,  esq., 
R.N.,  and  only  child  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Ward, 
Rector  of  Havering-atte-Bower,  Essex. 

Dec.  7.  At  St.  Vincent,  Frances,  wife  of  the 
Ven.  Charles  Lawson,  Archdeacon  of  Barbados. 

At  her  residence.  Stoke,  Lucy,  widow  of  the 
Rev.  William  Munton,  Rector  of  Preston  and 
Dunkerton,  Somersetshire,  and  dau.  of  the  late 
Wiliam  Darnell,  esq,,  of  Newcastle-on -Tyne. 

At  sea,  on  his  voyage  home,  off  Aden,  aged  41, 
Charles  Theodore  Le  Bas,  of  the  Bengal  Civil 
Service,  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  C.  W.  Le  Bas,  late 
Principal  of  Haileybury  College. 

Dec.  8.  At  Pembroke,  Olivia,  wife  of  Capt. 
Walter  Grimston,  R.A.,  and  dau.  of  tbe  late 
Major-General  and  the  Lady  Elizabeth  Steele. 

At  his  re.sidence,  Milnholm,  Strathaven,  La- 
narkshire, Henry  Muir,  esq.,  M.D.,  formerly 
Superintendent  of  Health  of  the  Ionian  Islands, 
and  for  20  years  a resident  in  Cephalonia  and 
Corfu. 

Annie  Hester,  wife  of  F.  Hole,  esq.,  of  New- 
forge,  Lurgan,  Ireland,  and  eldest  dau.  of  the 
Rev.  n.  Gamble,  Incumbent  of  Clifton,  Notts. 

Dec.  9.  At  Toronto,  the  Hon.  Robert  Baldwin, 
C.B.,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  statesmen  of 
Canada. 

Dec.  10.  At  Southsea,  aged  38,  Mr.  Jarvis 
Sowley  Tibbitts,  for  14  years  the  “ Times”  cor- 
respondent at  Portsmouth. 

At  Sphinx-lodge,  Chelsea,  Sir  Richard  Broun, 
bart.,  Hon.  Secretary  to  the  Order  of  Baronets. 

At  Covency,  Mrs.  Ivatt,  wife  of  the  Rev.  A.  W. 
Ivatt,  Rector  of  Coveney,  and  dau,  of  Mr.  Mose- 
ley, New  Barn.s,  near  Ely. 

At  her  apaitmenis  in  Ilolyrood  Palace,  aged 
88,  Julia,  younger  dau.  of  Col,  Guy  Johnstone. 

At  Winchc.'-ter,  aged  60,  Johanna  M<aria,  widow 
of  the  Rev  Henry  Harvey,  Vicar  of  Olveston, 
Gloucestershire,  and  Canon  of  Bristol, 

Dec.  11.  Aged  85,  John  Joseph  Blake,  esq., 
formerly  of  the  lI.E.I.C.S.,  and  late  of  the  Bank 
of  England. 
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At  Haddenham,  aged  69,  T.  Ostler  Drage,  esq. 

Of  dyptheria,  John  Henry  Earle,  esq.,  surgeon, 
third  son  of  Charles  Earle,  esq.,  of  Cromer, 

At  the  residence  of  his  son.  Dr.  Wm.  Henry 
Cook,  Abbey -road,  St.  John’s -wood,  London, 
during  the  night  and  apparently  in  sleep,  Thos. 
Cook,  R.N.,  F.R.S.,  late  Professor  of  Fortification 
and  Artillery  at  Addiscombe  College. 

At  Bonn,  of  scarlet  fever,  Fanny  Maud,  young- 
est dau.  of  Major  Arthur  Jones,  of  Wepre-hall, 
Flintshire. 

Dec.  13.  At  Court  Prior,  Cornworthy,  Devon, 
aged  85,  Elizabeth,  relict  of  John  Holditch,  esq. 

At  Cyfronnydd,  Montgomeryshire,  aged  91, 
Pryce  Jones,  esq. 

At  4,  Park-st.,  Bath,  Ann  Eliza,  youngest  dau, 
of  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Butler,  of  Garry  Hundon, 
and  Ballyn  Temple,  co.  Carlow,  Ireland. 

At  his  residence,  Wilton-house,  Denton,  sud- 
denly, of  disease  of  the  heart,  aged  43,  William 
Boulton  Pickering,  esq.,  surgeon. 

At  ChaiTbury,  Oxon,  aged  71,  Capt.  T,  J.  P. 
Masters,  R.N. 

At  Ipswich,  aged  92,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Charlotte 
Innes,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Sir  Wm.  Innes,  bt. 

At  Shallcroft-hall,  near  Buxton,  Derbyshire, 
the  residence  of  Mrs.  Hall,  her  only  dau.,  aged 
75,  Sarah,  widow  of  George  Heafield,  of  Langley- 
mill,  near  Eastwood. 

At  Bath,  aged  98,  Elizabeth,  widow  of  H. 
Bolton,  esq.  of  Waterford. 

Dec.  15.  At  Salisbury,  aged  70,  James  Cobb, 
esq.,  solicitor,  an  alderman  of  that  city,  and  for 
34  years  clerk  to  the  magistrates  of  that  division 
of  the  county. 

At  Portstewart,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Ponsonby,  relict 
of  the  Hon.  Richard  Ponsonby,  Bishop  of  Derry 
and  Raphoe. 

At  Longparish,  Hants,  aged  97,  Mrs.  Anne 
Dorothea  Burnaby-Greene. 

At  his  residence,  the  Mount,  Boughton,  Ches- 
ter, aged  58,  Thomas  Fletcher,  esq.,  proprietor 
of  the  “ Chester  Chronicle”  for  the  last  quarter 
of  a century.  This  gentleman  succeeded  his 
uncle,  the  late  John  Fletcher,  esq.,  for  many 
years  an  Alderman,  and  Mayor  of  Chester  in  the 
years  1825  and  1832. 

At  Lantwit  Major,  Glamorganshire,  aged  65, 
Evan  Wilkins,  esq. 

Aged  60,  Anthony  Woodhouse  Ireland,  esq.,  of 
Guestwick. 

At  his  residence,  King-st.,  Walsall,  aged  34, 
Henry  Pitt,  esq.,  M.R.C.S. 

Margaretta  Matilda,  wife  of  Edward  Hard- 
wicke,  esq.,  of  Bourne,  Lincolnshire,  and  eldest 
dau.  of  Geo.  John  Nicolls,  esq.,  F.R.C.S.L. 

At  Milford,  Pembrokeshire,  aged  29,  Edward 
Lodge  Byers,  esq.,  surgeon  in  the  Royal  Mail 
Steam-packet  Service. 

At  Bent-hill,  Prestwich,  near  Manchester,  aged 
75,  Ellen  Pierpoint,  widow  of  George  Morewood, 
esq.,  of  Thornbridge,  near  Bakewell. 

At  Bath,  aged  73,  Margaret,  wife  of  John 
Hewson,  esq, 

Dec.  16.  At  Winchester,  aged  65,  Charlotte, 
wife  of  James  Shorland,  esq,,  formerly  surgeon 
96th  Regt.,  and  dau.  of  the  late  Capt.  England, 
of  Kingston,  Canada  West. 

At  the  College,  Winchester,  Arthur,  second  son 
of  Dr,  Moberly. 

At  Scarbro’',  aged  72,  John  Ilugill,  esq.,  who 
for  many  years  occupied  a prominent  position  in 
Whitby,  and  in  all  underlakings  calculated  to 
promote  the  prosperity  of  that  important  borough 
took  a warm  and  zealous  interest. 

At  Grenville-st.,  Brunswick-sq.,  London,  aged 
35,  Emma,  third  dau.  of  the  late  John  Browne, 
of  Norton-hall. 

At  Tenterden,  aged  78,  Hannah,  relict  of  tbe 
Rev.  J,  C.  Blenkame,  M.A.,  Sidney  College,  Cam- 
bridge. 

At  Pau,  in  Bearn,  Blanche  Susan,  dau.  of 
the  late  John  Haworth,  esq,,  formerly  of  the 
Close,  Lichfield,  Staffordshire. 

At  his  residence,  Hylton-house,  aged  56,  Rich. 
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Whitton,  esq.,  J.P,,  and  one  of  the  Town  Council 
of  Lincoln. 

At  Cork  Abbey,  Bray,  Ireland,  aged  82,  Har- 
riett, wife  of  Col.  the  Hon.  Edward  Wingfield. 

At  Ugbrook -house,  near  Chudleigh,  the  infant 
and  twin  dau.  of  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Clifford. 

! 'At  Updown,  Isle  of  Thanet,  aged  41,  William 
i Angus  Devaynes,  late  Capt.  25th  Regt. 

Dec.  17.  At  his  house,  Moray-  pi.,  Edinburgh, 
aged  69,  John  Learinonth,  esq.,  of  Dean.  This 
gentleman  was  well  known  in  Edinburgh  for  the 
prominent  part  which  he  has  taken  for  many 
years  in  public,  and  especially  in  railway  affairs'. 
“Mr.  Learmonth  was  a Conservative  in  politics, 
and  was,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  the  last  Lord 
Provost  of  the  city  of  the  old  self-elected  corpo- 
ration. The  public  are  indebted  to  him  for  the 
erection  of  the  Dean  Bridge,  one  of  the  finest 
structures  of  the  kind  in  the  kingdom.  He  was 
up  to  his  death  chairman  of  the  Edinburgh  Water 
1 Company,  and  was  also  a director  in  other  local 
companies,  and  was  highly  respected  by  men  of 
I all  classes  and  parties.  He  leaves  a son,  a major 
j in  the  Indian  Army,  and  also  a dau.” 

I At  Aston-hall,  Tetsworth,  Oxon,  Sir  Henry 
John  Lambert,  bart.  The  deceased  baronet  was 
1 born  August  5,  1792,  and  married  in  May,  1821, 

I Anna  Maria,  youngest  dau.  of  the  Hon.  Edward 
I Foley,  son  of  the  first  Lord  Foley.  In  1803  he 
1 succeeded  his  father  in  the  barone'tcy.  The  first 
baronet  was  an  opulent  merchant  of  the  City  of 
London,  who  supplied  the  Treasury  with  large 
I sums  of  money,  and  was,  in  recognition  of  his 
services  to  the  State,  created  a baronet.  The 
I deceased  is  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son  Henry 
i Edward  Francis,  born  in  1822,  now  sixth  baronet. 

At  the  Bank,  Congleton,  aged  77,  Fitzherbert 
Adams,  esq.  Mr.  Adams  has  bequeathed  a sum 
of  about  £1,000  to  be  equally  divided  between 
the  Congleton  Benevolent  Society  and  St.  Peter’s 
j Church  Schools. 

Aged  44,  Wm.  Jones,  second  son  of  the  late 
Wm.  Jones  Burdett,  esq.,  of  Copt-hall,  Twicken- 
ham, Middlesex,  and  Stowey-house,  Somerset, 
and  nephew  of  the  late  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  bart. 

At  Beaumont-lodge,  Jersey,  in  his  early  prime, 
Robert  Edward,  son  of  Col.  Nicholson,  K.H., 

I late  55th  Regt,  of  the  War  Department,  Wool- 
wich. 

At  Bishop  W^earmouth.  aged  42,  George  For.ster 
I Robinson,  esq.,  youngest  son  of  the  late  James 
I Robinson,  esq.,  of  Sunderland, 
j At  the  residence  of  her  son-in-law,  Isaac  Edw. 

I Lovell,  esq.,  Nortoft-house,  Guilsborough,  North- 
amptonshire, Eliza  Mary,  widow  of  Charles 
Markham,  esq. 

At  Thorverton,  Devon,  Loretta  Sarah,  widow 
of  Henry  Gerris,  esq. 

At  St.  PauTs-villas,  Islington,  aged  82,  Maria 
Joanna,  eldest  and  only  surviving  dau.  of  the 
late  Lieut.  Gen.  Ramsey,  R.A. 

At  Queen’s-town-lodge,  Southsea,  aged  71, 
Vioo-Adm.  Peter  John  Douglas. 

At  Black  Notley,  aged  84,  Mrs.  Jemimah 
Thoroeood. 

Suddenly,  at  the  Great  Northern  Railway 
Hotel,  aged  22,  Wm.  Henry  Wilbraham  Pringle, 
Lieut.  22nd  N.  I.  Bengal  Armj',  eldest  son  of  Col. 
J.  H.  Pringle,  late  Coldstream  Guards. 

Of  diphtheria,  aged  12,  Mary  Isobel,  second 
i dau.  of  Mr.  Zachary  Macaulay,  of  153,  Great 
I College-st.,  Regent’s-park. 

I Dec.  18.  At  the  Palazzo  Doria,  Rome,  aged 
I 43,  Mary  Alathea  Beatrix,  wife  of  Filippo  Andrea 
yi..  Prince  Doria-Pampliili,  and  the  last  surviv- 
ing dau.  of  John,  16th  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  and 
Waterford. 

William  Munnings  Thomas,  esq.,  formerly 
Secretary  to  the  “ Parker  Society.” 

At  Edgbaston,  Birmingham,  aged  28,  Mary 
Anne,  eldest  survhing  dau.  of  the  Rev.  Charles 
Tookey,  M.A.,  formerly  Rector  of  Oddingley, 
Worcestershire. 

At  Teddington  Weir,  Dr.  Andrew  White,  M.D., 
Deputy  Inspector -Gen.  of  Army  Ho.spitals.  He 
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had  received  the  war  medal  with  three  clasps  for 
Egypt,  Talavera,  and  Busaco. 

At  Addison-road,  Kensington,  aged  70,  Samuel 
George  Lawrance,  esq.,  formerly  surgeon  of  the 
Royal  Military  A.sylum,  Chelsea. 

At  Acton,  where  he  had  practised  for  the  last 
45  years,  aged  71,  Henry  Day,  M.D.,  surgeon, 
R.N. 

At  the  Rectory,  Stifford,  Miss  Mary  Palin, 
sister  of  the  Rev.  William  Palin,  M.A.,  Rector  of 
Stifford. 

At  Riecall-hall,  near  Escrick,  aged  51,  Maria, 
wife  of  William  Simpson,  esq. 

At  Pickwick-road,  Corsham,  Wilts,  aged  81, 
Wm.  Sansom,  esq. 

Dec.  19.  In  St.  James’s-terrace,  Winchester, 
Lady  T.  Ker,  sister  of  the  late  Duke  of  Roxburgh. 

In  Gloucester -pi.,  Portman-sq.,  the  Countess 
Lavradio,  wife  of  His  Excellency  the  Portuguese 
Minister. 

At  Burton-terrace,  York,  of  bronchitis,  aged 
48,  Matilda,  wife  of  Col.  Philip  Mc.Pherson,  C.B. 

At  his  residence,  Wigmore-st.,  aged  71,  David 
Davies. 

Rebecca,  wife  of  John  Richardson,  esq.,  of 
Sowerby,  Thirsk,  and  second  dau.  of  the  late 
John  Rob,  esq.,  of  Thorpfields,  and  Skipton-on- 
Swale,  Thirsk. 

At  Balbirnie,  Fifeshire,  N.B.,  aged  43,  Robert 
Ellice,  esq. 

At  ShorweU,  aged  78,  Jane,  3'oungest  dau.  of 
the  late  Rev.  Francis  Worsley,  Rector  of  Chale 
and  St.  Lawrence,  Isle  of  Wight. 

At  Marina,  St.  Leonard’s-on-Sea,  aged  58, 
Anne  Isabella  Mackenzie,  relict  of  John  Moore, 
esq.,  of  Calcutta. 

At  the  Bank-house,  Newton,  Montgomeryshire, 
aged  50,  Edward  Morgan  Stephens,  esq. 

Ar  Washingborough  bj^  Lincoln,  aged  73,  Sarah, 
wife  of  David  Thornbury,  esq.,  of  that  place,  and 
Tynemouth,  Northumberland. 

At  her  residence,  Norfolk -road,  Brighton,  aged 
58,  Mary  Ann,  dau.  of  the  late  James  Dunnage, 
esq.,  of  East  Mailing,  Kent. 

At  Welbeck-st.,  Cavendish-sq.,  Jane,  wife  of 
Major  Kenneth  Macleay,  of  Keiss,  Caithness- 
shire,  N.B. 

At  Maidstone,  the  wife  of  Richard  Marshall, 
esq.,  M.D.,  formerh'  of  Totness,  Devon. 

Dec.  20.  At  Cheltenham,  aged  69,  Lieut.-Col. 
William  Roj^ds.  He  served  in  the  52nd  Regt. 
during  the  Peninsular  war,  for  which  he  wore 
the  medal  with  ten  clasps. 

At  Newhouse,  Wickhambrook,  aged  76,  Capt. 
William  Collins,  R.N. 

At  Brighton,  George  James  Sulivan,  esq.,  late 
Capt.  in  the  Royal  Horse  Guards  Blue,  of  Red- 
grave-hall,  Suffolk,  and  Wilmington,  Ryde,  Isle 
of  Wight. 

At  Arundel-ter.,  Barnsbury,  Elizabeth  Phillip, 
wife  of  Frederick  William  Lankester,  and  second 
dau.  of  Wm.  Hitchcock,  esq. 

At  Clarges-st.,  Piccadilly,  aged  78,  Elizabeth, 
relict  of  Christopher  Cooke,  esq.,  late  of  East- 
end-house,  Alresford,  Hants. 

At  Treforgan,  near  Cardigan,  aged  82,  Maria 
Washington,  relict  of  Rear-Admiral  Webley 
Parry,  C.B.,  G.C.S.S.,  of  Noyadd,  Trefawr,  in  the 
same  county. 

At  Clifton,  Barbara  Anne,  widow  of  the  Rev. 
George  Lillingston,  Incumbent  of  Southend, 
Essex. 

At  the  Rectory,  Alderley,  Cheshire,  aged  74, 
Theophila,  wife  of  the  Rev.  W.  C.  Cruttenden, 
Rector. 

Dec.  21.  At  Naples,  aged  71,  Capt.  Thomas 
Galway,  Roval  Navj',  for  twenty-four  years  her 
Britannic  Majesty’s'  Consul  in  tliat  city.  His 
appointment,  we  are  told,  was  not  preceded  by 
the  usual  apprenticeship  in  minor  ports,  but  was 
one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  personal  interference 
of  William,  the  sailor-king,  at  his  accession  to 
the  throne  “ At  the  close  of  the  last  century 
his  Majesty  was  then  in  the  position  of  the  actual 
midshipman  on  the  Devonshire  coast,  and  was 
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an  intimate  of  a painter  of  celebrity  in  those 
days,  Mr.  Opie,  whose  daughter  married  Capt. 
Galway,  Prince  William  Henry  acting  as  best 
man  to  the  briaegroom.  The  lady  had  the  feli- 
citous idea  of  writing  in  1831  to  remind  his  new 
and  unexpected  Majesty  ot  the  circumstance,  the 
remembrance  of  which  acted  on  the  impulsive 
temperament  of  the  monarch,  and  instantly 
secured  fhe  only  vacant  berth  than  at  the  dis- 
posal of  Ministers.”  Capt.  Galway  belonged  to  a 
respected  family  in  Kerry — his  brother  was  agent 
to  the  large  estates  of  Earl  Kenmare. 

At  Frenehay,  Gloucestershire,  aged  58,  Ccl. 
William  Henry  Robinson,  late  of  H.M.’s  72iid 
Highlanders,  only  son  of  the  late  Sir  W.  H. 
Robinson,  K.C.H. 

At  Sc  .rborough,  Capt.  F.  W.  Goldfrap,  H.M.’s 
18th  Hussars,  onh'  son  of  the  late  Rev.  F.  W. 
Goldfrap,  of  Clenchwarton  Rectory. 

At  Rahenderry,  Queen’s  County,  aged  76, 
Col.  Sir  Anthony  Weldon,  bart.  He  is  succeeded 
by  his  eldest  son,  Anthony  CrossdiU,  the  fifth 
Baronet. 

At  Peterborough,  aged  50,  Mr.  William  P. 
Stanley,  the  eminent  agricultural  implement 
manufacturer. 

At  her  residence,  83,  Jermyn-street,  St.  James’s, 
aged  38,  Harriett,  second  dau.  of  the  late  Jona- 
than WorreU,  esq.,  of  Juniper-hall,  Mickelham, 
SuiTey. 

At  Stoke,  Frederick  Dansey,  esq.,  of  Canter- 
bury-villas, Maida-vale,  London. 

At  Coggeshall  Vicarage,  aged  49,  Elizabeth 
Isabella,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Dampier. 

At  Torquay,  aged  21,  Lieut.  William  Maclean, 
80th  Regt.,  youngest  son  of  Major  Maclean,  late 
of  the  27th  Regt. 

At  Ludlow,  aged  68,  Mary  Ann,  widow  of  S. 
B.  Creswell,  esq. 

At  Sunniside,  near  Hexham,  George  Hedley, 
esq. 

At  Keasdon,  Middlesex,  aged  47,  William 
Benjamin  Marshall,  esq. 

In  London,  Sarah  Elizabeth,  widow  of  Thomas 
Cooke-,  esq.,  of  Margate. 

At  Crieff,  Elizabeth  Pullar,  wife  of  the  Rev. 
W.  Ramsay. 

Dec.  22.  James  Renshaw,  esq.,  of  West  Heath- 
house,  Erith,  Kent. 

At  Chard,  aged  55,  the  wife  of  Mr.  Charles  Den- 
ing,  ex-Mayor. 

At  Pelham-pl.,  Hastings,  aged  34,  James 
Rudge,  esq. 

At  Stonehouse,  aged  77,  Mrs.  Eleanor  Shairpe, 
widow  of  Major  Shairpe,  R.M.L.I. 

At  Westbourne-road,  Edgbaston,  near  Bir- 
mingham, aged  59,  William  Henry  Lee,  esq. 

Samuel  Barnes,  esq.,  an  eminent  sm-geon,  of 
the  Barnfield,  Exeter.  If  not  the  actual  founder, 
be  was  from  its  first  establishment  the  Secretary 
of  the  Devon  and  Exeter  Institution,  and  by  his 
practical  good  sense,  business-like  habits,  and 
literary  talents,  he  contributed  in  no  small  de- 
gree to  the  distinction  it  has  attained  among 
provincial  libraries.  For  many  years  past  he 
was  an  active  and  most  valuable  manager  of  the 
We-'^t  of  England  Insurance  Companj’,  and  his 
services  as  one  of  the  professional  staff  of  the 
Devon  and  Exeter  Hospital  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. 

At  the  residence  of  his  dau.,  Mrs.  R.  E.  Dent, 
Notlinghill-sq.,  Bayswater,  Frederick  Cowslade, 
esq.,  late  of  Gothic-villa,  Reading. 

Caroline,  M-ife  of  Caesar  H.  Hawkins,  esq.,  of 
Grosvenor-st. 

At  Blackheath,  aged  68,  Caroline,  widow  of 
Effingham  Calvert  Lawrence,  esq.,  of  the  Bengal 
Civil  Serrice,  and  dau.  of  the  late  Charles 
Monro,  esq. 

At  the  Crescent,  near  Birmingham,  Charlotte 
Augusta,  wife  of  George  Richmond  Collis,  esq., 
and  dau.  of  the  late  Major  Sir  John  Whale,  of 
the  1st  Life-Guards. 

Aged  64,  John  Thomas  Brooks,  esq.,  of  Flit- 
wick  manor-house,  Bedfordshire. 


At  Pill-house,  near  Saltash,  aged  69,  Eliza- 
beth, wife  of  W.  Bennett,  esq. 

AtVernon-pl.,  Birkenhead,  aged  69,  Elizabeth, 
relict  of  the  Rev.  John  Rudd,  late  Vicar  of  Blyth, 
Notts,  and  Prebendary  of  Southweil,  and  second 
dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  Thomas  Ferris,  D.D.,  Dean 
of  Battle,  Sussex. 

At  Rosliston,  Derbyshire,  aged  78,  Mary,  widow 
of  William  Lea,  esq.,  of  Wharton,  Warwickshire. 

Dec.  23.  At  Carlton-crescent,  Southampton, 
Jane,  youngest  sister  of  Thomas  Chamberlayne, 
esq.,  of  Cranbury-park,  near  Winchester. 

At  Viewfield-l'odge,  Stirling,  aged  84,  Lieut. - 
Gen.  Robert  Barclay  Macpherson,  C.B.K.H., 
Col.  of  the  88th  Regt.,  or  Connaught  Rangers. 

At  Apley,  near  Ryde,  Isle  of  Wight,  aged  86, 
James  Hyde,  esq. 

At  Holme  Hale  Rectory,  (at  her  son’s,  the  Rev. 
H.  Milne,)  aged  72,  Mrs.  Wm.  Milne. 

At  her  residence,  Charlotte- sq.,  Edinburgh, 
aged  90,  Mrs.  Isabella  Cornelia  Halkett  Craigie, 
widow  of  the  Right  Hon.  Robert  Blair,  of  Avon- 
toun.  Lord  President  of  the  College  of  Justice. 

At  Avou-bouse,  Melksham,  Wilts,  aged  71, 
Edward  Phillips,  esq. 

At  Sidmouth,  aged  30,  Cornelia  Sarah,  wife  of 
the  Rev.  T.  Keble. 

Dec.  24.  At  Ormesby,  Norfolk,  WiUiam  Danby 
Palmer,  esq.,  J.P.  for  the  co.  of  Suffolk  and  the 
borough  of  Great  Yarmouth,  last  surviving  son 
of  the  late  Samuel  Palmer,  esq.,  of  Loddon-haU, 
Norfolk. 

At  Plymouth,  Edward  Cardew,  esq.,  thirty 
years  in*  the  Colonial  Department  at  the  Mau- 
iitius. 

At  Aberdeen,  Anne  Jane,  youngest  dau.  of  the 
late  Rev.  John  Brown,  formerly  Vicar  of  St. 
Mary’s,  Leicester. 

At  Denmark-hill,  aged  55,  Mary,  second  dau. 
of  the  late  Vice- A dm.  William  Young. 

In  London,  aged  88,  Col.  Anthony  Wharton, 
late  of  Doncaster. 

At  Portsmouth,  Emily  Mundell,  wife  of  the 
Rev.  E.  W.  Milner,  Chaplain  to  the  Forces, 
Portsmouth. 

At  the  residence  of  her  dau.,  Mrs.  F.  Marryat, 
Ashburnham-grove,  Greenwich,  aged  69,  Mary 
Musgrave,  widow  of  Richard  Turner,  esq. 

Dec.  25.  At  Staplegrove-house,  Somersetshire, 
aged  79,  Michael  Reynolds,  esq.,  M.D.,  of  Clon- 
fad,  Roscommon,  Ireland,  and  of  Upton  Noble, 
Somersetshire,  and  Hayston-haU,  Pembrokeshire, 
late  surgeon  of  H.M.’s  59th  Re^.,  and  formerly 
of  the  33rd  Regt. 

At  Crowham-hurst,  Thomas  Arthur  Kemmis, 
esq.,  of  Durrow,  King’s  County,  and  Crowham- 
hurst,  Surrey,  late  of  the  Grenadier  Guards, 
and  Magistrate  for  the  co.  of  Surrey,  son-in- 
law  of  Col.  C.  K.  K.  Tynte,  of  Halswell-house. 

At  Stoke  Newington,  near  London,  aged  78, 
James  John  Wilkinson,  esq.,  of  Giay’s  Inn,  bar- 
rister-at-law, and  one  of  the  Justices  of  the  Court 
of  Pleas  of  the  County  Palatine  of  Durham. 

At  the  house  of  her  brother-in-law.  Col.  Med- 
nyanszky,  Frances  Georgina,  youngest  dau.  of 
the  late  George  Birkbeck,  M.D. 

At  Baldoon,  Wigt-mshiie,  Isabella  Matilda 
Caird,  dau.  of  James  Caird,  esq.,  M.P. 

At  Bowdon,  Cheshire,  aged  20,  James  Ker- 
shaw, jun.,  esq.,  only  son  .of  James  Kershaw, 
esq.,  M.P. 

At  Elmstead,  Bromley,  aged  86,  Frances,  relict 
of  William  Baldwin,  esq  , of  Stede-hill. 

At  Dundee,  D.  Wedderburn,  esq.,  of  Pearsie. 

At  Walker-st.,  Edinburgh,  Francis  J.  Bring- 
loe,  esq.,  W.S. 

At  Brasted,  Sevenoaks,  aged  5,  Emily  Philippa, 
dau.  of  Sir  Robert  Afideck,  bart. 

Frances,  wife  of  W.  Whytehead,  esq.,  York, 
and  dau.  of  the  Rev.  J.  D.  WasteU,  Risby. 

At  Por  land-villas,  Pljunouth,  the  residence  of 
her  son-in-law,  the  Rev.  H.  A.  Greaves,  aged  65, 
Henrietta,  wife  of  the  Rev.  S.  Y.  Seagrave,  Rector 
of  Westcott  Barton,  Oxfordshire. 

Geraldine  Louisa,  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  H. 
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Stonhouse  Vigor,  M.A.,  Prebendary  of  Ledbury, 
and  Rector  of  Eaton,  Herefordshire. 

Suddenly,  aged  52,  Thomas  Hyde,  esq.,  of 
Worco'ter,  solicitor. 

Dec.  26.  At  Belmont,  Bath,  aged  68,  Thomas 
I Haggard,  esq.,  last  surviving  sou  of  the  late  W. 

1 H.  Haggard,  esq.,  of  Bradenham,  Norfolk. 

I At  James-st.,  Buckingham-gate,  aged  81,  Vice- 
Adm.  Sir  Andrew  Pellet  Green,  K.C.H.  He  en- 
tered the  Navy  more  than  65  years  ago,  being  a 
! midshipman  on  board  the  “ Illustrious,”  74,  at 
the  investment  of  Toulon  in  1793;  also  at  the 
reduction  of  Bastia,  and  in  Hotham’s  first  action. 

At  York,  aged  57,  Wm.  Brogden,  esq.,  for- 
j:  merlv  of  Tockwith. 

Aged  79,  Grenville  Crabtree,  esq.,  of  Yelverton. 

At  Ingatestone,  aged  74,  William  Butler,  esq. 

At  Northfieet,  aged  70,  Mary  Anne,  relict  of 
George  Wells  Harrisson,  esq.,  of  Sandwich. 

At  Rugby,  aged  25,  George  Frederick,  eldest 
son  of  Frederick  Wood,  esq. 

At  Warwick-road,  Upper  Clapton,  aged  74, 
Anna,  relict  of  Alfred  Lloyd,  esq.,  formerly  of 
Birmingham. 

At  his  residence,  W^yndham-st.,  Bryanston- 
sq.,  Richard  Anders,  esq. 

Aged  44,  W.  D.  Mann,  esq.,  surgeon, 

Dec.  27.  At  his  residence,  Park-st.,  Grosvenor- 
sq..  Sir  Belford  H'.nton  Wilson,  K.C.B.,  son  of 
the  late  General  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  Governor  of 
Gibraltar,  Col.  in  the  Columbian  Service,  for- 
merly A.D.C.  to  General  Bolivar,  and  succes- 
sively H.B.M.’s  Charge  d’ Affaires  to  Peru  and  to 
Venezuela. 

At  Blacbheath,  aged  68,  Sarah  Frances,  relict 
of  William  John  Lydden  Perbam,  esq.,  and  dau. 
of  Wm.  Spear,  esq.,  of  Monkton,  Dorset. 

At  Nene-villa,  Northampton,  Frances,  wife  of 
Charles  A.  Downes,  esq.,  and  dau.  of  Major 
Hawkes,  formerly  of  Kin gswinford,  Staflfordsh. 

At  Bloombsbury-pl.,  Brighton,  aged  82,  Mary, 
widow  of  William  Ruddock,  esq. 

In  Av'enue-road,  Regent’s-park,  aged  68,  Mary 
Jane  Robins,  of  Allesley-park,  Coventry,  widow 
of  J.  Robins,  esq.,  of  Aston-brook,  Birmingham. 

In  Cumberland-terr.,  Regent’s-pk.,  aged  62, 
Campbell  Drummond  Riddell,  esq.,  late  Colonial 
Treasurer  of  New  South  Wales. 

At  Waterloo,  near  Liverpool,  Lieut.  Charles 
F.  Smith.  R.N. 

At  Burnham,  Bucks,  of  apoplexy,  aged  71, 
William  Robart^,  esq.,  M.D.,  forty-eight  years  a 
medical  practitioner  in  that  place. 

At  Plas  Warren,  Salop,  aged  81,  Edward 
Morrall,  esq. 

Dec.  28.  At  her  residence,  Comh  Grove  Villa, 
aged  70,  Mary  Matilda  Crawley,  of  Treborth 
Uch,  Carnarvonshire,  North  Wales,  eldest  dau. 
of  the  late  Adm.  Edmund  Crawley. 

At  Guildford,  William  Henry,  eldest  son  of 
the  Rev.  Henry  Ayling,  of  Frampton  Cotterell 
Rectory,  Gloucestershire. 

At  Dart  ford,  aged  60,  Clarence  Pigou,  esq, 

Dec.  29.  At  Wolterton,  Norfolk,  aged  75,  the 
Right  Hon,  Horatio,  third  Earl  of  Orford,  Baron 
Walpole  of  Walpole,  and  Baron  Walpole  of  Wol- 
terton, Norfolk.  His  lordship  was  also  high- 
steward  of  Lynn,  and  Colonel  of  the  West  Nor- 
folk Militia.  He  was  born  on  the  14th  of  June, 
1783,  married  on  the  23rd  of  July,  1812,  Mary, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  late  William  Augustus 
Fa\N  kener,  esq.,  one  of  the  Clerks  of  the  Privy 
Council,  and  bad  issue  three  sons, — the  eldest, 
Horatio  William,  Lord  Walpole,  born  in  1813, 
succeeds  to  the  titles  and  estates, — and  two  daus., 
all  of  whom  survive  him,  except  Rachel  Kathe- 
rine, who  married  Viscount  Pollington.  The  late 
earl  succeeded  his  father  on  the  15th  of  June, 
1822.  His  lordship  was  formerly  ambassador  at 
Rome  during  the  continental  struggle,  but  has 
not  since  held  office.  The  noble  earl  has  been 
the  leader  of  the  Conservative  party  in  East 
Norfolk  since  the  decease  of  the  late  Lord  Wede- 
house. 

At  Vienna,  the  Archduchess  Marie  Anne,  of 


Austria.  The  deceased  duchess  was  born  on  the 
8th  of  June,  1804 ; she  was  sister  of  the  Em- 
peror Ferdinand  the  1st,  who  abdicated  in  favour 
of  the  present  Emperor,  and  of  Archduke  Francis 
Charles,  father  of  the  latter ; she  was  conse- 
quently aunt  to  the  present  Emperor. 

At  the  house  of  her  son-in-law,  the  Rev.  H. 
R.  Roxby,  of  Clapham  Rise,  aged  87,  Ann,  widow 
of  Edmund  Lally,  esq.,  of  Farnham,  and  only 
child  of  the  late  Geo.  Townsend,  esq. 

At  Gibraltar,  Florence,  wife  of  Capt.  the  Hon. 
Hedworth  Liddell,  15th  Regt. 

Aged  61,  Richard  Cheslyn,  esq.,  of  Langley 
Priory,  Leicestershire,  head  distributor  of  stamps 
for  that  county. 

Aged  68,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Fred  T.  Hasswell, 
esq.,  Luny-house,  Teignmouth,  and  only  dau.  of 
the  late  Capt.  James  Wallace,  R.N. 

At  Burnfoot,  Langholm,  N.B.,  the  residence 
of  her  nephew,  aged  87,  Helen  Elphinstone 
Malcolm. 

At  his  seat,  Somerford,  Staffordshire,  aged  80, 
George  Monckton,  esq.,  second  son  of  the  late 
Hon.  Edward  Monckton. 

At  Brentwood,  aged  67,  John  Woodley,  esq., 
formerly  of  Orford-house,  Walthamstow. 

While  on  a visit  at  Rempstone-hall,  Mary  Lucy, 
youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Col.  Edwards,  of  Old 
Court,  CO.  Wicklow,  Ireland. 

At  Pencerrig,  aged  80,  Thomas  Thomas,  esq., 
of  Pencerrig,  Radnorshire,  and  Lanbradach, 
Glamorganshire. 

Dec.  30.  At  Ecton-hall,  Northamptonshire, 
after  a few  hours’  illness,  the  Hon,  Mrs.  George 
Anson,  widow  of  the  late  Gen.  the  Hon.  George 
Anson,  Commander-in-chief  in  India,  who  died 
in  Maj',  1857,  of  cholera,  shortly  after  the  out- 
break of  the  revolt  in  the  Bengal  army.  Mrs. 
Anson  was  second  surviviving  dau.  of  Cecil  Weld, 
first  Lord  Forester,  by  Lady  Katherine  Maria 
Manners,  second  dau.  of  Charles,  fourth  Duke  of 
Rutland,  and  was  sister  of  the  Countess  of  Ches- 
terfield and  Viscountess  Newport.  She  was 
born  on  the  3rd  of  April,  1805,  and  married  Nov. 
the  30th,  1830,  the  late  Gen.  the  Hon.  George 
Anson,  M.P.,  brother  of  the  late  Earl  of  Lich- 
field. By  the  death  of  this  lady  the  families  of 
the  Duke  of  Rutland,  the  Earl  of  Lichfield,  the 
Earl  and  Countess  of  Rosebery,  Viscount  and 
Viscountess  Newport,  Lord  I.ondesborough,  Lord 
Carrington,  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Chester- 
field, Lord  and  Lady  Waterpark,  Lord  and  Lady 
Elcho,  the  Dean  ot  Chester,  &c.,  are  placed  in 
mourning. 

At  Oval-house,  Kennington-park,  aged  60, 
Frederick  Devon,  esq.,  Assistant-Keeper  of  the 
Public  Records  in  the  Record-otfice,  Chapter- 
house,  Westminster. 

At  the  house  of  her  son-in-law,  Joseph  Bo- 
nomi,  esq..  Vicarage  - gardens,  Campden  - hill, 
Kensington,  Susan,  widow  of  John  Martin,  esq., 
K.L.,  historical  painter. 

At  York,  aged  58,  Henry  Robinson,  esq., 
youngest  son  of  the  late  Rear-Admiral  Hugh 
Robinson, 

In  Lupus-st.,  Pimlico,  aged  74,  Ursula,  only 
surviving  sister  of  the  late  Dr.  Back,  of  Clap- 
ham-park. 

At  Southsea,  suddenly.  Dr.  Engledue,  an  emi- 
nent practitioner.  He  possessed  talents  in  his 
profession  of  the  highest  order,  and  was  much 
respected  by  his  friends,  among  whom  he  en- 
joyed an  extensive  practice.  Dr.  Engledue  was 
the  younger  brother  of  Capt.  R.  Engledue,  super- 
intendent of  the  Peninsular  and  Grit  ntal  Steam 
Packet  Company’s  ships  at  Southampton. 

Dec.  31.  At  Warriston -house,  near  Edinburgh, 
the  Dowager  Lady  Gray. 

At.  St.  Leonard's-on-the-Sea,  Benjamin  Levris, 
esq.,  of  Park-villas,  Granville-park,  Blackheath, 
late  chief  clerk  in  the  office  of  the  Accountant- 
General  of  the  Court  of  Chancery. 

At  Holla  com  be,  near  Torquay,  suddenly,  Lieut.- 
Ci  1.  Edward  Servant^,  H.E.I.C.S. 

At  Russell-sq.,  London,  aged  38,  G.  Salt,  esq. 
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At  Rose-cottage,  Tor,  aged  21,  Lieut.  William 
Maclean,  80tli  Regt. 

At  Delamere  - crescent,  Westbourne -terrace, 
aged  75,  Susanna,  widow  of  the  Rev.  William 
Metcalfe,  late  Rector  of  Foulmire,  Cambridgesh. 

At  his  residence,  the  Grove,  Old  Charlton, 
Kent,  aged  71,  George  Stone,  esq. 

Lately.  At  Coulston’s  Almshouses,  Bristol,  aged 
84,  Mr.  John  Penn  Cooke,  great  grandson  of  the 
celebrated  Wm.  Penn,  founder  of  Pennsylvania. 

At  her  residence,  Green-park,  Bath,  Araminta, 
eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Arthur  Dawson,  esq.,  of 
Castle  Dawson,  co.  Derry,  Ireland. 

Taul  Jones  in  the  Firth.— kt  Pathhead,  near 
Kirkcaldy,  Mrs.  Reekie,  a widow.  She  was  known 
to  have  been  the  last  ot  those  young  lasses  who 
lighted  the  fires  in  Ravenscraig  Castle  when  the 
men  of  Pathhead  kept  armed  watch  and  ward 
nightly  for  the  return  of  Paul  Jones.  She  often 
referred  to  this  period  in  her  life,  and  described 
minutely  the  appearance  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Shirra 
when  engaged  in  praying  on  the  beach  for  that 
wind  which  drove  the  vessels  of  tbe  dreaded 
Paul  down  the  Firth.  She  was  27  years  single, 
44  years  married,  and  28  years  a widow,  and  was 
in  the  habit  of  saying  that  she  had  lived  three 
lifetimes.  Her  offspring  was  as  follows  : — 9 
children,  65  grandchildren,  116  great-grand- 
children, and  3 great-great-grandchildren ; in 
all,  193. — Fdinburgh  Advertiser. 

Jan.  1.  At  Lausanne,  Switzerland,  aged  75, 
Major  Gauchard  de  Chaumont,  Major  of  Hussars 
under  Napoleon  the  First.  He  was  in  several 
battles,  and  at  that  of  Ratisbon  received  two  gun- 
shot wounds.  He  subsequently  became  an  ad- 
herent of  Louis  Phillipe,  and  after  that  monarch’s 
fall  he  became  an  exile,  and  Uved  in  Switzerland. 
When  the  present  Emperor,  Napoleon  III.,  in 
the  kindest  and  most  liberal  manner  offered  a 
pen.sion  and  a decoration  to  him,  the  emolument 
and  honours  were  respectfully  declined. 

At  Banff-house,  Perthshire,  aged  61,  Sir  James 
Ramsay,  of  Bamff,  hart.  He  was  the  son  of  the 
seventh  baronet,  and  was  born  in  1797.  In  1828 
he  married  the  only  diu.  and  heiress  of  Mr.  John 
Hope  Oliphant,  which  lady  died  in  1842,  without 
leaving  issue.  He  w’as  a Deputy-Lieut.  of  Perth- 
shire and  Forfarshire.  In  default  of  issue,  the 
baronetcy  devolves  upon  his  brother  George, 
married  to  a dau.  of  Capt.  Lennon. 

Aged  117,  Miss  Amelia  Ross,  being  born  (as 
nearly  as  could  be  ascertained)  in  the  year  1741, 
in  the  parish  of  Magilligan,  where  her  ancestors 
and  their  descendants  have  resided  for  centuries. 

At  Belvedere-house,  Wimbledon,  aged  74,  Alice, 
widow  of  the  late  James  Courthope  Peache,  esq. 

Suddenly,  at  Gottingen,  where  her  husband 
was  one  of  the  professors  at  the  university,  Frau 
Dirichlet,  sister  of  Felix  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy. 

At  Low-hou.se,  West-gate,  Weardale,  aged  71, 
Mr.  John  Longstaff. 

At  Malvern,  Christopher  Cookson,  esq.,  son  of 
the  late  Col.  Cookson,  of  Neasham-hall,  near 
Darlington. 

At  C<imbridge-st.,  Hyde-park,  Alexander  Neil- 
son  Lamb,  esq.,  late  of  the  firm  of  Carr,  Lamb, 
and  Co.,  St.  Mar}'-at-hill. 

At  Hastings,  aged  42,  Harriet,  third  dau, 
of  the  late  Rev.  John  Airey,  of  Ilugil,  West- 
morl  md,  and  sister  to  the  Rev.  J.  A,  L.  Airey,  of 
Merchant  Taylors’  School. 

At  the  Branch  Bank  of  England,  Bristol,  aged 
64,  H nry  May,  esq.,  for  47  years  in  the  service 
of  tlie  Governor  and  Comp.-iny  of  the  Bank  of 
England. 

At  Brighton,  aged  71,  Samuel  Prior,  esq.,  of 
Blackheath. 

At  I riors  Lynn,  Caiiobie,  Dumfrie.s-shire, 
Margaret  Ann  'I'erezer  Elliot,  late  of  Bennett-st., 
S . J.imes’s,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Capt.  Henry 
Elliot,  of  ttio  Royal  .Marines. 

At  Brighton,  aged  70,  John  Batchelor,  esq., 
surgeon. 

J ‘I.  2.  At  Edinburgh,  aged  23,  the  Right  Hon, 
Geo.  Win.  Evelyn  Lc.sslie,  Earl  of  Rothes.  He 


had  come  to  Edinburgh  to  obtain  the  benefit  of 
medical  advice  about  three  weeks  ago,  and 
seemed  rapidly  recovering,  when  he  suddenly 
relapsed  and  expired.  He  succeeded  his  father 
in  1841,  and  as  he  died  unmarried  the  title  and 
estates  de\  olve  on  his  only  sister.  Lady  Henrietta, 
born  in  1832,  also  unmarried,  who  is  now 
Countess  of  Rothes  in  her  own  right.  The  de- 
ceased nobleman  was  not  a member  of  the  House 
of  Lords. — Scottish  Press. 

At  Romanby-house,  near  Northallerton,  aged 
49,  Frances,  wife  of  R.  G.  Hubback,  esq.,  third 
dau.  of  Lord  Charles  Kerr,  of  Farnham,  Surrey, 
and  grand-dau.  of  'William  John,  fifth  Marquis 
of  Lothian. 

At  the  Castle-yard,  Windson,  aged  69,  Sally, 
wife  of  Capt.  John  Duncan  King,  Military  Knight 
of  Windsor,  and  sister  to  the  late  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Tindal. 

At  'Warwick-st.,  Eccleston-sq,,  Lieut.-Col. 
Charles  Holden. 

AtDevonshire-pl.,  Portland-pL,  aged  69,  Anna 
Maria,  widow  of  Sir  James  Rivett  Carnac,  bart. 

At  Brixton,  aged  51,  Thomas  Lloyd  Crosth- 
waite,  esq. 

At  Brunswick-sq.,  Mary,  widow  of  the  Rev. 
Charles  Tombs,  Chaplain  H.E.I.C. 

At  his  residence,  Snilesworth,  Yorkshire,  aged 
74,  Dr.  J.  W.  Calvert. 

At  his  residence,  Bloomfield-st.,  Westbourne- 
terrace,  John  Badger,  esq. 

At  Boughton,  Chester,  aged  80,  Elizabeth, 
dau.  of  the  Rev.  John  I’ Anson  Bromwich,  of 
Bridgnorth,  Shropshire. 

At  lier  residence.  Bow,  Middlesex,  aged  29, 
Ellen,  last  surviving  dau.  of  the  late  James 
Harris,  esq. 

At  Pembray,  Carmarthenshire,  Samuel,  eldest 
son  of  Samuel  Lawford,  esq.,  of  Blackheath,  and 
late  of  the  E.  I.  Co.’s  Naval  Service. 

At  Nice,  aged  80,  Isaac  Dighton,  esq.,  of  the 
Hermitage,  Hampstead. 

Jan.  3.  At  Holmwood-cottage,  near  Dorking, 
aged  82,  Catherine,  relict  of  the  late  Mr.  George 
Walpole,  of  Croom’s-hill,  Greenwich. 

At  'V'ale-lodge,  Leatherhead,  aged  77,  Mary, 
dau.  of  the  late  Edgar  Corrie,  esq.,  of  Liverpool. 

At  Burton,  Louisa  Ann,  second  dau.  of  the 
late  Richard  Congreve,  esq. 

At  the  Vicarage,  Pagham,  near  Chichester, 
aged  64,  Jane  Elizabeth,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Ralph 
Barker,  Vicar  and  Rural  Dean. 

At  Taunton,  Mrs.  Jane  Shuttleworth,  dau.  of 
the  late  Henry  Vie,  esq.,  of  Upton-lodge. 

At  Widmerpool,  Notts,  Arabella  Savile,  wife  of 
the  Rev.  John  Robinson,  Rector  of  Widmerpool. 

At  Clarens,  Switzerland,  Thos.  Gerard  Elring- 
ton,  esq.,  late  of  Weymouth-st.,  Porlland-pl., 
and  formerly  of  the  62nd  Regt. 

At  Cork,  aged  33,  Frederick  Clarke,  esq.. 
Surgeon,  Fermoy,  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  E.  M. 
Clarke,  of  Lifford,  co.  Donegal. 

At  Lumley,  Westbourne,  aged  71,  William 
Sbean, esq. 

At  the  residence  of  his  son-in-law.  Dr.  Spiers, 
Paris,  aged  72,  John  Newman,  esq.,  formerly  of 
Bridge-house,  Tooley-st.,  architect. 

At  Lansdowne-pl.,  South  Lambeth,  aged  85, 
Ann  Rigge,  relict  of  the  late  Booth  Hewitt,  esq. 

At  her  residence,  Wradall-house,  Somerset, 
Harriet,  relict  of  James  Edward  Homer,  esq. 

At  Coggeshall,  aged  71,  Robert  Levitt,  a mem- 
ber of  the  Society  of  Friends. 

Jan.  4.  At  the  house  of  her  brother,  the  Rev. 
Harold  Browne,  Newnham,  Cambridge,  Louisa, 
eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Col.  Robert  Browne,  of 
Morton-house,  Buckinghamshire. 

At  his  residence,  Halcon-lodge,  near  Taunton, 
aged  73,  Edward  Lock,  esq. 

At  his  residence,  Baker-st.,  aged  68,  Henry 
Nibbs  Brown,  esq. 

At  East-hall,  near  Sittingbourne,  aged  75, 
Thomas  White,  esq. 

At  Paddington-green,  aged  35,  Charles  Henry 
Gray,  esq.,  formerly  of  Cornhill. 
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At  Hampden -house,  Buckinghamshire,  aged 
62,  Mr.  Donald  Cameron,  of  Lochiel,  better 
known  as  “ The  Lochiel,”  and  chief  of  the  clan 
Cameron. 

Aged  71,  Charlotte,  relict  of  Samuel  Arthur 
Vardon,  esq.,  of  Oxford-terrace,  Hyde-park. 

At  his  house,  Earl’s-terrace,  Kensington,  and 
of  Waterloo-pL,  Pall-Mall,  aged  52,  John  Thomas 
Longman,  esq. 

Suddenly,  at  the  residence  of  her  son-in-law, 
Sussex-pl.,  Piegent’s-park,  aged  73,  Harriett, 
wife  of  Geo.  S.  Ridgway,  esq. 

Aged  79,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Timothy  Hutton, 
esq.,  Clifton -castle,  Yorkshire. 

Jan.  5.  At  Winterbourne  Earls,  aged  18,  Jessie, 
second  dau.  of  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Cartwright. 

At  Eton,  William  G.  Sadler  Clack,  surgeon, 
second  son  of  the  late  Rev.  Thos.  Clack,  Rector 
of  Milton  Damerel. 

At  Essex-house,  Putney,  aged  74,  Alexander 
Carruthers  Johnston,  esq. 

At  Great  Malvern,  Kate,  wife  of  Major  J. 
T.  Darnell,  47th  B.N.I.,  and  dau.  of  the  late 
Matthew  O’Brien,  esq.,  of  Newcastle,  co.  Limer- 
ick, Ireland. 

Aged  56,  Benjamin  Way,  esq.,  of  Denham-pL, 
Bucks,  elder  brother  of  the  Rev.  H,  H.  Way, 
of  Henhury,  and  of  Arthur  Way,  esq.,  of  Ash- 
ton-lodge. 

At  the  Hulvers,  Cuckney,  Notts,  aged  75,  John 
Haskins,  esq. 

At  Langley-park,  Bucks,  aged  52,  Anne,  the 
wife  of  Robt.  Harvey,  esq. 

In  Clarges-st.,  aged  89,  Anne,  second  dau.  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Plamilton,  late  Rector  of  Great 
and  Little  Hadham,  Herts. 

Aged  66,  Emily,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Wm.  Norris, 
Rector  of  Warblington,  Hants,  eldest  dau.  of  the 
late  Charles  Short,  esq.,  of  Woodlands. 

At  his  residence,  Springfield,  Everton,  near 
Liverpool,  Edward  Dennil  Maddock,  esq. 

At  Cheltenham,  aged  82,  Eleanor,  widow  of 
Keith  Jopp,  esq.,  of  Keith-hall,  and  Joppa, 
Jamaica. 

At  the  Hollies,  Keswick,  aged  86,  Elizabeth, 
eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Col.  Dunlop,  of  House-hill, 
CO.  Renfrew,  N.B. 

Jan.  6.  At  Thane-hill-cottage,  Amroth,  Pem- 
brokeshire, aged  68,  the  Hon.  Mary  Yelverton, 
dau.  of  the  second  Viscount  Avonmore,  fifth 
graud-dau.  of  the  first  Viscount  Avonmore,  Lord 
Chief  Baron  of  Ireland. 

At  Torquay,  Lieut.  Harry  Raper,  R.N.,  of 
Prince’s-terrace,  Hyde-park,  eldest  son  of  the  late 
Admiral  Raper. 

At  Orley-house,  Ashburton,  Mrs.  Wigley,  wife 
of  Capt.  Wigley,  R.  N.,  and  dau.  of  Thos.  Rennell, 
esq. , late  of  London,  and  formerly  of  Peai--tree, 
Ashburton. 

At  Macclesfield,  Edward  Roe,  esq.,  uncle  to 
the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Denman,  of  Stoney  Middle- 
ton,  Derbyshire,  and  to  Dr.  Edward  Roe,  of 
Princess-sq.,  Plymouth. 

At  Fort- William,  John  Campbell,  esq.,  of 
Glenmore. 

At  Marquis-road,  Canonbury,  Lower  Islington, 
Rebecca  Mary,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Miliken, 
Vicar  of  Stoughton,  Sussex. 

Aged  92,  Elizabeth,  relict  of  T.  Smith,  esq.,  of 
Easton  Grey,  Wilts. 

At  New-cross,  aged  75,  Sarah,  wife  of  John 
Curtis,  esq.,  late  of  Foxgrove-house,  Kingsclere, 
Hants. 

At  Tinerana,  Clare,  Ireland,  aged  53,  Lieut.- 
Col.  George  Scott,  late  6th  Bengal  Cavalry. 

At  Derby,  Lucy  Anne,  wife  of  Capt.  Dobbie, 

R.N. 

At  Lower  Berkeley-st.,  aged  48,  Marjory  Red- 
man, wife  of  Benj.  Archer  Kent,  esq.,  M.D. 

At  St.John’s,  Jersey,  aged  61,  Eliza,  dau.  of 
the  late  John  Swift,  esq.,  of  Borstal-hall,  Mins- 
ter, Kent. 

At  Harley-st.,  Mrs.  Delap,  of  Stoke-park, 
Guildford,  widow  of  James  Bogle  Delap,  of 


Lillingstone  Lovell,  and  Brickhill,  Bucks,  late 
Col.  of  the  1st  Surrey  Militia. 

Jan.  7.  At  Ryde,  Isle  of  Wight,  aged  63,  Thos. 
Ferguson,  esq.,  of  Greenville,  co.  Down, 

At  the  Terrace,  Royal  Dockyard,  Devonport, 
aged  66,  Lucy  Mary  Anne,  wife  of  William  Shap- 
ley  Crealock,  esq..  Se  cretary  to  Admiral  Superin- 
tendent Sir  Thomas  S.  Pasley,  hart. 

At  his  residence,  Broomhill,  Tiverton,  aged  56, 
Thomas  Leigh  Teale  Rendell,  esq.,  solicitor. 

At  the  residence  of  her  son-in-law,  F.  Newsam, 
esq.,  Stamford-hill,  Middlesex,  aged  86,  Mrs. 
Hammond,  of  Watford,  Herts,  widow  of  the  late 
Lieut.-Col.  James  Hammond,  of  the  H.E.I.C.S. 

Jan.  8.  At  Ditton-park,  near  Windsor,  Lady 
Montagu.  Her  ladyship  was  the  only  dau.  of 
Archibald,  first  Lord  Douglas,  by  his  marriage 
with  Lady  Lucy  Graham,  dau.  of  William,  second 
Duke  of  Montrose.  She  was  born  Dec.  21,  1779, 
and  married  Nov.  22,  1804,  Henry  James  Montagu 
Scott,  the  late  Lord  Montagu  (who  died  in  1845), 
by  whom  she  had  issue  four  daughters,  the  eldest 
mavried  to  Earl  Howe.  By  the  death  of  her  lady- 
ship the  families  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Buc- 
cleuch,  the  Earl  and  Countess  Howe,  Lord  and 
Lady  John  Scott,  Mr.  G.  W.  and  Hon.  Mrs.  Hope, 
&c.,  are  placed  in  mourning. 

At  his  residence,  the  Lawn,  Mary-st.,  Taunton, 
aged  97,  Capt.  James  Du  Sautoy. 

At  Chislehuist,  Kent,  aged  74,  Isabella  Char- 
lotte Susanna  Weston,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Dr. 
Weston,  canon  residentiary  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathe- 
dral, and  formerly  Prebendary  of  Canterbury. 

At  Arundel- terrace,  Brighton,  aged  53,  Elinor, 
wife  of  Cary  Charles  Elwes,  esq,,  of  Great  Billing- 
hall,  Northampton. 

At  his  residence,  Gwinfe,  Carmarthenshire, 
aged  54,  Lewis  Lewis,  esq.,  a Magistrate  and 
Deputy-Lieut.  for  the  county. 

At  his  residence.  Great  Alie-st.,  Goodman’s- 
fields,  aged  66,  Judah  Aloof,  esq. 

At  Freermantle-sq.,  Bristol,  aged  77,  James 
Cleland,  esq. 

Aged  67,  Joseph  Wagstaff,  esq.,  of  West  Derby, 
near  Liverpool. 

At  her  residence,  Stanley-st.,  Belgravia  south, 
aged  57,  Susannah,  wife  of  Joseph  Williams,  esq. 

At  Bedstone  Rectory,  Salop,  aged  44,  Frances 
Harriet,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Green. 

Jan.  9.  AtSeaforth,  near  Liverpool,  Jane  Ball, 
relict  of  John  Wells,  esq.,  formerly  of  Minehead, 
and  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  Warre  Squire 
Bradley,  Vicar  of  Chard  and  Timberscombe, 
Somerset. 

At  Raby-castle,  aged  73,  Sophia,  Duchess  of 
Cleveland.  The  late  duchess  was  eldest  dau.  of 
Jn.  fourth  Earl  Poulett,  by  his  first  marriage  with 
Sophia,  only  dau.  and  heir  of  Admiral  Sir  George 
Pocock,  K.H.  She  was  born  March  16,  1785,  and 
was  married  November  16,  1809,  to  the  present 
Duke  of  Cleveland. 

At  Eastnor-castle,  aged  3,  Virginia,  youngest 
dau.  of  Earl  and  Countess  Somers. 

At  Snowdon-house,  Stirling,  George  Lyon,  esq., 
of  Snowdon,  eldest  son  of  the  late  Dr.  Lyon, 
Minister  of  Glammiss. 

At  his  house,  Manchester-sq.,  Col.  Thornhill 
Warrington. 

Aged  53,  Sarah,  wife  of  Edw.  Drew,  esq.,  of 
Clifton-pk.,  near  Bristol. 

At  his  residence,  Shooter’s-hill,  aged  76,  Thos. 
Binstead,  esq.,  for  many  years  in  the  Com- 
missioner’s Office,  Royal  Dock  and  Victualling 
Yard,  Deptford. 

Jan.  10.  At  Rugby,  Eliza  Frances,  wife  of 
Lei^h  Tratford,  esq.,  judge  of  the  County  Court, 
Birmingham. 

At  East-parade,  Hastings,  aged  88,  Miss  Han- 
nah Dunn . 

.4t  the  Clarendon  Hotel,  Edinburgh,  suddenly, 
Major  John  Crawfurd. 

At  his  residence.  The  Grange,  Norton,  near 
Sheffield,  aged  48,  Henry  Stephenson  Johnson, 
esq.,  formerly  of  York. 
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At  Dover,  John  Bridge,  esq.,  aged  76. 

Jan.  11.  Aged  74,  Thomas  Dashwood,  esq., 
of  Sturminster  Newton. 

At  Belmont,  near  Bristol,  Caroline,  dan.  of  the 
late  Geo.  H.  Gibbs,  esq.,  of  London. 

At  Pierrepont-st.,  aged  79,  H.  Castle,  esq., 
formerly  of  Bristol. 

Suddenly,  aged  58,  William  Cartledge,  esq.,  of 
Wooclthorpe,  near  Nottingham. 

At  Clifton,  aged  32,  Catherine  Emily,  wife  of 
the  Rev.  D.  Barclay  Bevan,  and  eldest  dau.  of 
the  Rev.  Mourant  Brock. 

At  his  residence.  Elm-hank,  Lawrie-road, 
Sydenham,  aged  50,  James  Esdaile,  esq.,  M.D., 
late  Presidency  Surgeon,  Calcutta. 

At  Oadhy  Vicarage,  near  Leicester,  Eliza,  wife 
of  the  Rev.  Lewis  Gregory. 

At  Dover,  aged  76,  John  Hamilton,  esq. 

At  Cambridge-ten-.,  Regent’s-park,  aged  61, 
Mary,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Lieut. -Col.  Graham 
Foster  Pigott,  of  Abington  Pigott’s,  Cambridge- 
shire, and  M.P.  for  Kinross. 

Aged  25,  Arthur  John,  eldest  surviving  son  of 
Henry  F.  Thistlethwayte,  esq.,  of  Gloucester- 
crescent  north,  Hyiie-park. 

At  Torquay,  aged  32,  Mary,  wife  of  John 
Feetham,  esq.,  of  York-terr.,  Regent’s-park. 

At  Stoke  Newington,  Jane  Frances,  wife  of 
William  Baton,  esq.,  of  the  Ceylon  Civil  Service. 

Of  pulmonary  consumption,  at  his  seat,  the 
Chateau  de  Rigny,  Commune  de  Joue,  near 
Tours,  France,  Charles  Augustus  Brooke,  esq., 
late  Capt.  in  H.M.’s  6th  Royal  Regt.,  younger 
son  of  the  late  Lieut.-Gen.  Sir  J.  Brooke,  bare. 

Aged  49,  Mr.  Adolphus  Ackermann,  the  well- 
known  book  and  print  publisher,  lately  carrying 
on  business  in  the  Strand.  He  was  found  lying 
partly  undressed  on  his  bed,  in  a lifeless  state. 
A tumbler  that  had  contained  prussic  acid  was 
found  near  the  deceased,  from  which  he  had 
drunk  a quantity  of  poison.  An  inquest  was 
held  before  Mr.  Wakley,  and  a verdict  of  “ Sui- 
cide” was  returned. 

Jan.  12.  At  his  residence  in  Dublin,  aged  82, 
Sir  James  Pitcairn,  M.D.,  Inspr.-Gen.  of  Hos- 
pitals. Sir  James  served  at  the  Helder  in  1799, 
and  the  whole  of  the  campaign  in  Egj-pt,  in 
1801.  The  deceased  was  a Fellow  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  in  England,  having  passed 
his  examination  June  7,  1798.  He  was  also  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  Ire- 
land, and  an  Inspr.-Gen.  of  the  Army. 

At  Barwell  Rectory,  Hinckley,  Charlotte  Fre- 
derica, wife  of  the  Rev.  Christopher  Broom 
Barrow,  and  dau.  of  Charles  Brandt,  esq.,  of 
Clydesdale-villa,  Leamington. 

Aged  32,  Henry  A.  Thornton,  esq.,  of  Lincoln’s- 
inn-fields,  and  of  New-sq.,  Lincoln’s-inn,  only 
son  of  the  late  Col.  Henry  Thornton,  C.B. 

At  Mansficld-st.,  John  Shepherd,  esq.,  late  a 
Member  of  the  Council  of  India,  and  Deputy 
Master  of  the  Trinity  Corporation. 

Aged  31,  Louis  Martineau,  esq.,  late  of  the 
Royal  Artillery,  youngest  son  of  P.  Martineau, 
esq.,  of  Cumberland-pl.,  Regent ’s-park. 

Aged  38,  Cecilia,  wife  of  George  Sedgwick, 
Jeffrey’s-terr.,  Kentish-town,  last  surviving  dau. 
of  J.  J.  Tinkler,  late  of  Old  Bond-.st. 

At  Margaret-st.,  Cavendish-sq.,  George  Poyntz 
Stoddart,  esq.,  third  son  of  the  late  Capt.  John 
Stoddart,  of  Madras. 

At  Oxenthorpe,  near  Keighley,  aged  93,  Sarah, 
widow  of  John  Carlill,  e.sq.,  formerly  of  Hull. 

At  Rochford-pl.,  Bath,  aged  72,  J.  Saw-ers,  esq. 

At  Heah  y-hall,  near  Rochdale,  aged  75,  Jacob 
Tweedale,  esq. 

Aged  80,  William  Oke  Manning,  esq.,  of  Rei- 
gate-hill. 

Annie,  wife  of  Joseph  Holl,  esq.,  Encombe- 
terr.,  W.tndswonh-road. 

At  Inverness-road,  the  residence  of  his  bro- 
ther-in-law, Col.  Mednyansky,  Thos.  Brougham 
Birkbeck,  youngest  son  of  the  late  George  Birk- 
beck,  M .D. 


At  Linslade,  Leighton  Buzzard,  aged  75,  J. 
Woodman,  esq. 

Jan.  13.  At  Shortmead,  Biggleswade,  aged 
85,  W.  W.  Gardner,  esq. 

At  the  Vicarage,  Steynton,  Pembrokeshire, 
Mary,  wife  of  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Thomas. 

A this  residence,  Shoborough,  near  Tewkesbury, 
aged  63,  John  William  Martin,  esq.,  a Deputy- 
Lieut.  and  Magistrate  for  the  counties  of  Glouces- 
ter and  Worcester. 

At  Park -road,  Stockwell,  aged  76,  Robert  Shar- 
rock  Dawson,  esq.,  late  of  the  Home-oflBice. 

At  Edinburgh,  Helen,  fourth  surviving  dau. 
of  the  late  Alexander  Gillespie,  of  Sunnyside- 
lodge,  near  Lanark. 

At  Dover,  aged  78,  Cordelia,  widow  of  Job 
Smallpiece,  esq.,  late  of  Northbrook,  Godaiming, 
Surrey. 

At  Somerton  Rectory,  Oxon,  aged  15,  Ray- 
mond George,  son  of  the  Rev.  R.  C.  Clifton. 

Jan.  14.  At  Lowndes-sq.,  Maria  Frances, 
widow  of  George  D’Oyly,  D.D.,  F.R.S.,  Rector 
of  Lambeth  and  Sundridge. 

At  Gotham,  ag(  d 88,  Mr.  William  Powdrill, 
the  celebrated  pedestrian  of  former  days.  He 
was  many  years  gamekeeper  to  Earl  Howe,  and 
was  the  last  survivor  of  the  football  players  of 
Gotham  and  Rnddinglon,  w-ho  engaged  in  the 
great  contest  of  1793. 

Aged  51,  John  Bould,  esq.,  of  Ovenden-house, 
near  Halifax. 

At  Tynemouth,  aged  76,  A.  R.  Bowes,  esq. 

At  Yatesbury,  Caine,  Wilts,  aged  78,  J.  Tan- 
ner, esq. 

At  Redheugh-hall,  Gateshead-on -Tyne,  aged 
16,  Robert  Shafeo  Hawks,  youngest  .-on  of  George 
Hawks,  esq.,  J.P.,  and  Deputy-Lieut.  of  the  co. 
of  Durham. 

At  Brush -house,  Ecclesfield,  aged  80,  John 
Kay'e  Boothe,  M.D.,  one  of  H.M.’s  Justices  of 
the  Peace  for  the  West  Riding,  late  Principal  of 
Queen’s  College,  Birmingham. 

At  Coynach,  Aberdeenshire,  J.  Ferguson,  esq. 

Jan.  15.  At  Northami  ton,  Anne,  eldest  dau. 
of  the  late  Major-Gen.  Sir  James  Rutherford 
Lumley,  Adj.-Gen.  of  the  Army  in  India. 

At  his  residence.  Hartley  Wintney,  Hants, 
aged  41,  Charles  Felix  Palmer,  esq. 

From  a fall  from  her  horse,  aged  24,  Marj’^  Ann 
Finnis,  wife  of  E.  J.  Herapaih,  esq.,  of  Blen- 
heim-road,  St.  Johu’s-wood. 

At  Winchester,  aged  66,  Augusta  De  Linn§e, 
widow  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Robinson,  Vicar  of 
Milford,  Hants. 

At  Nile-terr.,  Rochester,  aged  62,  Elizabeth, 
youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Hussey  Fleet,  esq. 

At  his  residence,  Montague-pL,  Bryanston- 
sq.,  aged  60,  George  James  Squibb,  esq.,  F.R.C.S. 

At  Cresswell-park,  Blackheath,  aged  37,  Annie, 
wile  of  Robert  Haynes,  esq. 

At  Little  Farington,  Gloucestershire,  aged  84, 
William  Vizard,  esq. 

Aged  73,  Mary  Theresa,  wife  of  William  An- 
drews, esq.,  of  Salisbury. 

At  his  residence,  Onslow-sq.,  aged  85,  Gen.  R. 
S.  Brough,  Royal  Artillery,  and  65th  year  of  his 
service  on  full  pay. 

At  Mile-end-hall,  Stockport,  aged  23,  Samuel 
Hobson,  youngest  son  of  the  late  W.  Dysart,  esq. 

Jan.  16.  A ged  64,  Lady  Georgiana  Mary  Wolff. 

In  South-st.,  G'osvenor-sq.,  aged  3 months, 
Alan,  son  of  the  Hon.  Francis  and  Mrs.  Stuart 
Wortley. 

At  Hythe,  aged  34,  Capt.  C.  E.  Dansey,  of  the 
Bombay  service. 

At  Topsham,  aged  87,  Frances,  widow  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Randel,  Quarter-master  of  H.M.S.  “ Vic- 
tory” at  the  battle  of  Trafalgar. 

At  Deal,  aged  75,  Charlotte,  widow  of  Thomas 
Backhouse,  esq.,  of  Caldbeck,  Cumberland. 

Jan.  17.  At  Rydal-mount,  Westmoreland, 
aged  88,  Maty,  widow  of  William  Wordsworth, 
the  poet. 

At  his  residence,  Caroline-buildings,  Bath,  aged 
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68,  Jobn  Gresley  Jelly,  esq.,  son  of  the  late  John 
Jelly,  esq.,  solicitor,  and  grandson  of  Sir  Nigel 
Gresley,  hart. 

At  Cambrar-place,  Cheltenham,  Emma,  wife 
of  the  Rev.  Henry  Reed  Quartley. 

At  Portsmouth,  William  Taylor  Cathcart,  esq., 
Lieut.  R.A.,  younger  son  of  Taylor  Cathcart, 
esq.,  of  Carbiston  and  Pitcairlie. 

At  Willing,  Ratter, V,  aged  27,  John  Mai’chant, 
eldest  surviving  son  of  Robert  Taylor,  esq., 
Standcombe,  Harberton. 

At  Southampton,  G.  Mills,  esq.,  of  Sussex-pl. 

At  St.  Peter’s-sq.,  Hammersmith,  Jane,  wife 
of  Astley  Holt,  M.D.,  late  of  Enfield,  Middlesex, 
and  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  Edw.  Heathcote, 
of  Chesterfield,  Derbyshire. 

Mary,  wife  of  John  Robert  A’’incent,  esq.,  of 
Pont-st.,  Belgrave-sq. 

Jan.  18.  At  his  residence,  Stratton-st,,  Picca- 
dilly, aged  61,  Dr.  John  Scott,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P., 
Examining  Physician  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  India  in  Council. 

Aged  58,  David  Lloyd,  esq.,  of  Rood-lane,  and 
Shepley-house,  Carshalton,  Surrey. 

At  Slinfold,  Sussex,  aged  80,  John  Briggs, 
esq.,  late  of  Great  Tower-st, 

At  Whitton-park,  Middlesex,  the  wife  of  Chas. 
E.  Murray,  esq. 


At  Montagu-sq.,  aged  79,  Juliana,  widow  of 
Lieut.-Gen.  Henry  Raleigh  Knight. 

At  his  residence,  St.  Edmond’s-terrace,  Re- 
gent’s-park,  aged  73,  George  Holliday,  esq.,  late 
of  the  Commercial-road  east. 

At  Gloucester-pL,  Portman-sq.,  aged  84,  Mary, 
relict  of  William  Roxburgh,  M.D.,  H.E.I.C.S. 

Jan.  19.  At  his  residence.  Canterbury-villas, 
Maida-vale,  John  Cordy  Baxter,  esq. 

Aged  32,  Mary  Jane,  wife  of  the  Rev.  F.  M. 
Cameron,  Incumbent  of  Ch.  Ch.,  Brockham, 

At  Gloucester-terrace,  Hyde-park,  aged  24, 
Catherine  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Andrew  Richard 
Clarke,  esq.,  of  the  Powe,  Koswicke,  Cumberland. 

At  the  Priory,  Monk  Sherbourne,  Hants,  aged 
67,  Maria  Ethelreda,  wife  of  John  Green  Bishop, 
esq.,  M.D. 

At  her  reddenee,  Prescott,  Lancashire,  Lucy, 
relict  of  Richard  Willis,  esq,,  of  Halsnead-hall, 
in  the  same  county. 

At  Glasgow,  aged  8,  Fitzroy  James  William 
Henry,  eldest  child  of  Capt.  (R.E.)  and  Mrs. 
Fitzroy  Somerset. 

At  Cumming-st.,  Pentonville,  aged  65,  John 
Davis  Sutcliffe,  for  many  years  of  St.  James’s-st., 
Clerkenwell,  and  latterly  of  Longacre. 

Jan.  20.  At  Jermyn-st.,  St.  James’s,  aged  57, 
Miss  McMillan. 


TABLE  OF  MORTALITY  IN  THE  DISTRICTS  OF  LONDON. 


{From  the  Iteturns  issued  hy  the  Registrar-  General?) 


Week  ending 
Saturday, 

Deaths  Registered. 

Births  Registered. 

Under 
20  years 
of  Age. 

20  and 
under  40. 

40  and 
under  60. 

60  and 
under  80. 

80  and 
upwards 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Dec.  25  . 

667 

142 

182 

201 

48 

1240 

703 

709 

1412 

Jan.  1 . 

811 

202 

211 

213 

52 

1494 

981 

1013 

1994 

« 8 . 

693 

177 

203 

224 

35 

1338 

886 

852 

1738 

„ 15  . 

702 

161 

242 

259 

60 

1429 

933 

897 

1830 

PRICE  OF  CORN. 


Average 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

Beans. 

Peas. 

of  Six  > 

5.  d. 

5.  d. 

5.  d. 

5.  d. 

5.  d. 

5.  d. 

Weeks.  J 

40  5 

33  2 

21  10 

31  3 

40  6 

43  3 

Week  ending  1 
Jan.  15.  j 

■ 41  3 1 

32  7 1 

21  4 1 

27  6 1 

39  2 1 

41  8 

PRICE  OP  HAY  AND  STRAW  AT  SMITHFIELD,  Jan.  20. 

Hay,  Zl.  05.  to  U.  125. — Straw,  1?.  5s.  to  11.  IO5. — Clover,  11.  O5.  to  11.  155. 


Beef  . . . 
Mutton 
Veal  ... 
Pork... 
Lamb... 


NEW  METROPOLITAN  CATTLE-MARKET. 
To  sink  the  Ofial — per  stone  of  81bs. 


.35.  Zd.  to  45.  lOtZ. 
,35.  lOd.  to  65.  - Od. 
, 35.  Zd.  to  45.  10c?. 
.35.  Oc?.  to  45.  Oc?. 


Head  of  Cattle  at  Market,  Jan.  24. 

Beasts 3,360 

Sheep  13,740 

Calves 94 

Pigs 250 


COAL-MARKET,  Jan.  24. 


Best  Wallsend,  per  ton,  I65,  Zd.  to  ISs.  Qd.  Other  sorts,  125.  3c?.  to  155.  6c?. 
TALLOW,  per  cwt. — Town  Tallow,  555.  Oc?.  Petei’sburgh  Y.  C.,  545.  6c?. 


WOOL,  Down  Tegs,  per  lb.,  19c?^.  to  20c?.  Leicester  Fleeces,  19c?. 
Combing  Skins,  142C?.  to  17c?. 
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METEOROLOGICAL  DIARY,  by  H.  GOULD,  late  W.  CARY,  181,  Steand. 
From  December  24  to  Janua/ry  23,  inclusive. 


Day  of 
Month. 

Thei 

.2  .S 

"b  o 
00^ 

'mom 

s 

o 

eter. 

Is 

Barom. 

Weather. 

1 Day  of 

I Month. 

8 o’clock 

Morning.  ^ 

rmon 

o 

leter. 

|i 

rH 

Barom. 

Weather. 

Dec. 

O 

o 

O 

in.  pts. 

Jan. 

O 

o 

O 

in.  pts. 

24 

39 

48 

42 

29.  47 

fair,  cloudy 

9 

33 

39 

32 

30.  61 

fair 

25 

41 

47 

42 

29.  48 

cloudy,  rain 

10 

84 

42 

40 

30.  62 

foggy 

26 

42 

50 

45 

29.  29 

rain 

11 

41 

50 

45 

30.  46 

cloudy 

27 

45 

46 

41 

28.  39 

fair,  cloudy 

12 

45 

51 

43 

30.  38 

do. 

28 

39 

47 

39 

29.  66 

cloudy,  rain 

13 

36 

44 

38 

30.  36 

foggy 

29 

39 

41 

44 

29.  88 

fair,  cloudy 

14 

36 

42 

37 

30.  37 

do. 

30 

40 

45 

44 

29.  32 

rain 

15 

34 

45 

36 

30.  25 

fair 

31 

41 

47 

45 

29.  14 

do. 

16 

34 

40 

39 

30.  10 

do. 

J.l 

41 

48 

34 

29.  27 

do. 

17 

43 

49 

50 

29.  91 

rain,  fair 

2 

34 

40 

36 

30.  51 

do. 

18 

46 

54 

50 

29.  74 

rain 

3 

32 

36 

42 

30.  49 

foggy 

19 

46 

51 

39 

29.  91 

cloudy 

4 

37 

45 

42 

30.  44 

do. 

20 

39 

47 

43 

30.  09 

fair,  cloudy 

5 

41 

45 

38 

30.  46 

rain 

21 

40 

52 

46 

30.  02 

cloudy,  rain 

6 

33 

36 

38 

30.  38 

foggy 

22 

44 

51 

36 

29.  89 

do.  do. 

7 

34 

39 

32 

30.  39 

fair 

23 

42 

46 

38 

29.  31 

heavy  rain 

8 

32 

37 

36 

30.  52 

snow 

1 

1 

DAILY  PRICE  OF  STOCKS. 


Dec. 

and 

Jan. 


3 per 
Cent. 
Consols. 


3 per 
Cent. 
Reduced. 


New 
3 per 
Cent. 


Bank 

Stock. 


India 

Stock. 


Ex.  Bills. 

£1,000. 


India 

Bonds. 

£1,000. 


Ex.  Bonds 
A.  £1,000. 


28 

29 

30 

31 

J.l 

o 

O 

4 

5 

6 

96 

7 

96| 

8 

96 

10 

96k 

11 

9H 

12 

95f 

13 

95i 

14 

951 

15 

95| 

17 

95i 

18 

96i 

19 

96 

20 

95J 

21 

95| 

22 

95J 

24 

95| 

97i 

97i 

97 

97i 

97i 

971 

97J 

96f 

96f 

96f 

96f 

96f 

95f 

95i 

96 

96f 

964 

96f 

96f 

96| 

964 

964 

964 

96| 


971 

97| 

97 

974 

974 

974 

97 

96f 

96f 

96f 

96f 

96| 

95f 

954 

964 

961 

964 

964 

964 

96| 

964 

964 

964 

964 


2244 

225 

2254 

2244 


38  pm. 
36  pm. 


39  pm. 

40  pm. 


16  pm. 

17  pm. 
15  pm. 

18  pm. 


1004 


37  pm. 


226 

225 
227 
227 

226 


227 


222 


222 

2244 

223 


226 

226 

222 

226 

223 

227 

223i 

228 

224 

226k 

222 

228 

223 

227 

222 

228 

221k 

40  pm. 

41  pm. 

42  pm. 
40  pm. 
40  pm. 
39  pm. 

37  pm. 

38  pm, 

35  pm. 

38  pm. 

39  pm. 

38  pm. 
37  pm. 
37  pm. 

36  pm. 

39  pm. 


19  pm. 
19  pm. 
19  pm. 


1004 

1004 

1004 


17  pm. 
20  pm. 


100# 


22  pm. 

23  pm. 
21  pm. 


loot 
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Bt  STLVANtrS  URBAN,  Gent. 


MINOR  CORRESPONDENCE. 


“ALM^  MATRES” 

We  have  received  a letter  from  Mr. 
Cockburn  Thompson,  complaiiimg  of  the 
introduction  of  his  name  into  our  notice 
of  the  above  work  in  our  Magazine  for 
January.  He  further  complains  of  in- 
accuracies in  the  statements  respecting 
him;  one  of  which,  that  he  was  dismissed 
from  Trinity  College,  he  considers  likely 
to  be  injurious,  and  wishes  us  to  contra- 
dict ; he  states  that  he  was  not  dismissed, 
hut  took  his  name  off  the  books  himself. 
The  opinions  expressed  about  him  were 
simply  intended  as  comments  upon  the 
book  reviewed,  which  appeared  to  require 
a somewhat  severe  treatment.  We  have 
to  express  our  regret  if  we  have  inserted 
anything  likely  to  be  injurious  to  this 
gentleman’s  private  character. 

MODERN  ANTIQUE  BASQUE 
POETRY. 

Mb.  Ueban, — On  the  strength  of  the 
ancient  adage,  amicus  Plato  sed  magis 
arnica  veritas,  permit  me  to  correct  some 
errors  into  which  Mons.  Francisque  Mi- 
chel has  fallen,  as  I have  learnt  only  four 
days  ago,  by  reading  the  passage  called 
“Basque  Popular  Poetry”  of  your  Oc- 
tober Magazine. 

I am  totally  at  a loss  to  imagine  oa 
what  grounds  that  author,  generally  wary 
and  sagacious,  has  referred,  even  dubi- 
ously, to  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, the  song  called  Aharcaren  cantua. 
Allow  me,  then,  to  state  plainly  how  and 
where  that  song  turned  out  for  the  first 
time.  Being  a great  admirer  of  the 
sports  and  language  of  my  forefathers,  I 
undertook  on  my  return  from  Ethiopia, 
about  eight  years  ago,  to  give  annual 
prizes  for  long-ball,  a kind  of  athletic 
game  unknown  in  England,  and  which  in 
the  Basque  country  never  fails  to  draw 
together  a large  concourse  of  people. 
1 was  subsequently  aided  by  the  purses 
and  advice  of  four  friends,  and  then  added 
a prize  for  the  best  Basque  song.  Finally, 
in  1856,  H.  H.  Prince  Louis-Lucien  Bo- 
naparte gave  a special  prize  for  Basque 
improvisation.  Y’ith  one  exception,  these 
prizes  have  been  given  in  the  Basque 
parish  of  Urrugne,  where  I reside.  No.v 
in  August  last,  we  receive  ! as  usual,  the 
prize  compositions  limited  to  songs  under 
fifty  lines  of  verse,  and  amongst  them  was 
the  identical  Abarca’s  song,  which  I still 
preserve  in  manuscript.  I sent  these 
papers  to  two  judges  chosen  by  myself, 
and  who,  at  my  request,  agreed  in  naming 
the  third  judge.  One  of  these  umpires,  a 


Basque  scholar  of  course,  is  now  in  Lon- 
don. He  affirms  the  veracity  of  these 
very  recent  facts,  and  in  point  of  time, 
looks  on  the  Abarca’s  song  as  a suckling 
babe  two  years  old,  the  said  ballad  having 
been  composed  by  a living  author,  for  an- 
other and  previous  occasion.  This  is  far 
from  its  being  the  Methuselah-like  pro- 
duction which  your  October  Magazine  re- 
commends to  its  readers.  In  the  absence 
of  my  friend  Inchauspe,  the  learned  Bay- 
onne canon,  I do  affirm  that  he  never 
dreamed  of  giving  even  a ten-year  anti- 
quity to  the  aforesaid  song,  which  he  re- 
ceived first  at  lU}’-  request,  and  to  which, 
with  his  two  colleagues,  he  did  not  award 
our  yearly  prize. 

I am  sorry  that  the  Altdbiscarraco 
cantua  mentioned  in  your  same  number, 
is  acknowledged  as  a gem  of  ancient  po- 
pular poetry.  Truth  compels  me  to  deny 
that  it  is  universally  admitted  as  such, 
for  one  of  my  Basque  neighbours  has  often 
named  the  person  who,  about  twenty  four 
years  ag  >,  composed  it  in  French,  and  the 
other  person  who  translated  it  into  mo- 
dern but  indifferent  Basque.  The  latter 
idiom,  on  purely  philological  ground,  stands 
peerless  among  the  most  ancient  languages 
in  Europe,  and  I have  felt  it  my  duty  to 
disclaim  unfounded  pretensions  of  which 
it  has  no  need. — I am,  &c., 

Antoine  d’Abbadie, 
Correspond,  del  Institut  de  France. 
London,  Jan.  31,  1859. 

EXCAVATIONS  AT  WROXETER. 

The  excavations  at  Wroxeter  (the  Ro- 
man Uriconimn)  continue  with  success, 
and  are  becoming  daily  more  interesting. 
Some  hundred  feet  of  rooms  and  passages 
have  now  been  laid  open,  the  floors  and 
pavements  generally  perfect,  and  the  walls 
remaining  to  a certain  height.  It  is  very 
fortunate  that  the  whole  town  seems  to 
lie  too  deep  to  have  been  disturbed  by  the 
ordinary  operations  of  agriculture,  and 
that  from  the  nature  of  the  ground,  the 
site  has  never  required  deep  draining. 
We  hope  to  be  able  in  our  next  to  give  a 
full  account  of  the  result  of  the  excava- 
tions down  to  that  time. 

The  “ Gentleman's  Magazine"  for  February 
contained  an  obituary  notice,  copied  from  the 
“Glasgow  Herald,"  of  Mr.  John  McLiver, 
who  was  styled  Lord  Clyde's  father.  This 
we  have  since  ascertained  to  be  incorrect. 

In  consequence  of  the  length  of  our  Corre- 
spondence this  month,  we  are  compelled  to 
defer  the  publication  of  several  interesting 
Papers  and  Reviews, 
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THE  ARMS,  ARMOUR  AND  MILITARY  USAGES 
OF  THE  FOURTEENTH  CENTURY. 

{Continued  from  p.  123.) 

For  the  Manuracttjee  of  arms  and  armour^  Milan  and 
Bordeaux  appear  to  have  had  the  first  place.  Le  sage 
loy  Charles,”  we  learn  from  Christine  de  Pisan,  having 
hurled  his  defiance  at  the  crown  of  England,  fist  a Milan 
hauhergons  et  azarans  camailz  forgier  a grant  foison,  ap- 
portes  par  dega  par  Paffinite  messer  Barnaho,  lors  seigneur 
dudit  lieu;  a Paris,  faire  toutes  pieces  de  harnois^,”  &c. 
For  the  proposed  duel  between  the  Earl  of  Derby  and  the 
Earl  Marshal  in  1398,  the  former  dispatched  messengers  to 
Visconti,  to  request  a supply  of  the  armour  of  Milan.  The 
Duke  gladly  consented,  placing  the  best  of  his  harness  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Earl’s  envoy.  Besides  this,  when  the 
knight  had  examined  and  chosen  from  all  the  armours  of 
the  lord  of  Milan,  as  well  plate  as  mail,  the  said  lord  of 
Milan  voluntarily,  and  to  gratify  the  Earl  of  Derby,  ordered 
four  of  the  best  working-armourers  in  all  Lombardy  to  go 
to  England  with  the  said  knight,  in  order  to  arm  the  earl 
to  his  wish^.”  The  Earl  Marshal  appears  to  have  obtained 
his  equipment  from  Germany.  In  the  will  of  Philip  Lord 
Darcy  in  1399  we  have  : — “ Item,  lego  Philippo  filio  meo 
unam  loricam  de  Milayne”  (York  Wills,  p.  255).  The 
weaponers  of  Bordeaux  are  very  frequently  mentioned  by 


Froissarf,  iii.  317. 
F f * 


® Chap.  viii. 
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Froissart : — Et  cenx  qni  devoient  jouster  etoient  a pied  et 
armes  de  toutes  pieces,  de  bassinets  a visiere  et  de  glaives 
a bons  fers  de  Bordeaux,  et  d’ epees  de  Bordeaux  tous 
pourvus*^.”  Again  : — At  the  third  lance,  they  struck  each 
other  in  the  midst  of  the  shield  with  such  force  that  the 
spear-heads,  which  were  of  Bordeaux  make,  passed  through 
the  shields — et  percerent  la  piece  d’acier,  les  plates,  et 
toutes  les  armures  jusques  en  chair®.’’  For  a feat  of  arms 
in  1386  swords  are  provided: — ^Mesquelles  epees  etoient 
forgees  a Bordeaux,  dont  le  taillant  etoit  si  apre  et  si  dur 
que  plus  ne  pouvoitV’  In  the  Poems  of  Eustace  Deschamps 
we  have : — 

De  male  dagues  de  .Bourdeaux, 

Et  d’espees  de  Clermont, 

De  dondaines  ^ et  de  couteanx 
D’acier,  qui  a Milan  se  font.” — Fol.  350. 

Among  the  weapons  of  Louis  X.  are: — ^Wiii.  espees  de 
Toulouze  : item,  xvii.  espees  de  Bray : ii.  espees  et  une 
misericorde  de  Verzi:  vii.  fers  de  glaives  de  Toulouze.” 
And,  in  the  same  Inventory,  occur : — Un  haubert  entier 
de  Lombardie  : item,  ii.  autres  haubergons  de  Lombardie^.” 
Froissart  incidentally  mentions  the  helm-makers  of  Paris 
and  Brussels.  Describing  the  clash  of  arms  at  the  battle 
of  Posebecque,  he  says : — Si  tous  les  haulmiers  de  Paris  et 
de  Bruxelles  fussent  ensemble,  leur  metier  faisant,  ils 
n’eussent  pas  mene  ni  fait  greigneur  noise  comme  les  com- 
battans  et  les  ferans  sur  ces  bassinets  faisoientl”  The 
Eue  des  Heaulmiers”  still  exists  at  Paris.  In  1384  the 
French,  preparing  to  join  the  Scots,  caused  to  be  made  in 
Picardy  and  in  Hainault  great  store  of  axes  for  their  expe- 
dition^.” The  English  weapon-smiths  in  the  early  part  of 
the  century  appear  to  have  been  behind  their  Parisian 
brethren  in  the  mysteries  of  their  craft ; for  in  1321  King 
Edward  II.  sends  David  le  Hope,  smith,  to  Paris,  to 
learn  the  method  of  making  swords  for  battled”  In  1365 
we  find  the  London  armourers  in  full  work  ; but  their  pro- 

« Spears.  I*  Ducange,  Gloss.,  v.  ‘ Armatura’ 

Vol.  ii.  p.  12G.  * Vol.  ii.  p.  251.  And  compai'e,  for 

® Ibid.,  ii.  194.  And  Sir  Thomas  the  Paris  armourers,  the  Comptes  de  VAr- 
tJghtrcd,  in  1398,  bequeaths  “ unum  gla-  genterie  des  Bois  de  France  au  XIV^ 
dium  curtum  et  unum  gladium  longum  Slide,”  p.  126,  seq.,  and  141,  seq. 
de  Purdeux”  (York  Wills,  p.  243).  Froissart,  ii.  p.  303. 

f Froissart,  ii.  567.  * Wardrobe  Accounts,  Ardiaeologia, 

K Large  crossbow  bolts.  xxvi.  343, 
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1859.]  of  the  Fourteenth  Century. 

ductions  do  not  seem  to  be  altogether  satisfactory.  The 
king,  therefore,  insists  on  armourers'  marhs  appearing  on 
all  their  wares. 

Eex,  majori  et  vicecomitibus  London’,  salntem. 

“ Qnia  volumns  qnbd  fabri  gladiornm  et  cultellorum,  et 
aliornm  armorum,  in  civitate  nostra  London’,  certa  signa 
sua  super  omnibus  operationibus  suis  ponant,  et  quod  eaedem 
operationes  dictis  signis  signatse,  coram  majore,  vicecomiti- 
bus et  aldermannis  London’,  in  gildehalla  nostra  civitatis 
prsedictac,  ut  cujuslibet  operatio  per  ejus  signum  cognosci 
valeat,  ostendantur,  et  quod,  si  prsedicti  fabri  aliquas  oper- 
ationes dictis  signis  suis  non  consignatas  vendiderint,  iidem 
fabri  operationes  hujusmodi,  vel  eorum  pretium,  nobis  foris- 
faciant ; 

Yobis  mandamus”',”  &c. 

The  London  armourers  appear  again  in  1399.  Some 
nobles  of  England  having  determined  to  attempt  the  libera- 
tion of  Eichard  II.,  says  Eroissart,  they  called  a tournament 
at  Oxford,  and  began  eagerly  to  prepare  their  armour  for 
the  fete : — Et  en  etoient  armuriers  en  la  cite  de  Londres 
moult  ensoignes”  (iii.  363). 

From  the  Roman  d' Alixandre  we  obtain  some  further 
names  of  places  noted  from  their  armourers  : — 

Au  retor  fiert  un  autre  sor  Teline  de  Pavie.” — P.  30, 

“Branc  ot  il  en  sa  main  d’nn  acier  Yerdunois.” — P.  122. 

Lincanors  trait  le  branc,  qui  fu  fais  a Yalance.” — -P.  131. 

Le  main  met  a Pespee,  qui  fu  forgie  en  Prise.” — P.  133. 

Among  the  Standards  and  Flags  of  this  century  we 
find  the  Chief’s  Standard,  the  Carrocium,  the  Banner,  the 
Pennon,  the  Lance-fiag,  and  the  Ship’s  Pendant.  The 
engraving  given  in  p.  230  illustrates  at  once  three  of 
these:  the  fiag  itself  is  a banner^  of  the  old  form  seen  in 
the  Pictures  of  the  Painted  Chamber”;  it  becomes  a standard 
by  its  fixed  position  in  the  carrocium  beneath”.  The  minia- 
ture is  from  Eoy.  MS.,  16,  G.  vi.,  written  about  1330,  and 
represents  Charlemagne  cutting  down  the  standard  of  the 
Saracens;  which  standard  was  fixed  in  a car  diuwn  by 
eight  oxen. 


™ Rymer,  iii.  772.  “ Vetusta  Mon.,  vol.  vi. 

° Of  the  carrocium,  see  Ducange,  in  v. 
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Les  sarrasins  ayoient  ou  milieu  de  eulz  un  char  que  yiij. 
buez  menoient,  et  desiis  une  enseigne  a quoi  ils  se  ralioient. 
Mais  tautest  come  kPm 
lapercut,  il  se  feri  en  la 
tourbe  des  sarrasins, 
garni  et  avironne  de  la 
vertu  de  nre  seigneur. 

Lors  commenca  a occire 
et  a crayenter  a destre 
et  a senestre  jusqs  a taut 
que  il  yint  a lestandart, 
qui  seur  le  char  estoit, 
et  tautest  comme  il  out 
copee  la  perche  qui  la 
banniere  portoit,  se  des- 
confirent  les  sarrasins  et 
commencierent  a fuir  en 
diyerses  parties.  Les 
xpiens  pristrent  a crier 
et  a huer,  et  se  ferirent 
es  sarrasins  et  en  occi- 
drent  yiij“’’  (fob  173). 

It  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  remark  that  up 
to  1340  the  royal  banner 
of  England  was  charged 
with  three  Lions  pas- 
sant-gardant  in  pale ; that  of  France  being  Azure,  seme 
of  Eleurs-de-lys  Or;  and  that  early  in  the  year  named 
aboye,  Edward  III.  began  to  bear  the  arms  of  Eng- 
land and  France  quarterly.  Eichard  II.  bore  the  same 
arms  as  his  predecessor,  interchangeably  with  a coat  in 
which  the  aboye  deyice  was  impaled  with  the  so-called 
anus  of  St.  Edward  the  Confessor.  Sir  Simon  de  Eelbrigge, 
the  Bannerer  of  Eichard,  carries  a banner  of  these  arms  in 
his  monumental  brass  at  Felbrigg,  I7orfolk.  The  flag  is 
there  of  a square  formP.  Eichard  appears  also  to  haye 
occasionally  borne  the  arms  of  Saint  Edward  alone,  as  in 
his  expedition  to  Ireland.  See  Archwologia^  yol.  xx.  p.  28. 
From  an  ordinance  of  Louis  Hutin  in  1315,  we  learn  that 


From  Roy.  MS.,  16,  G,  vi,  fol.  172. 

Xo.  47. 


p Cotman,  pi.  15  j Boutell’s  Brasses  of  England,  ad  an.  1416. 
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the  cavalry  and  infantry  fought  under  distinct  banners. 
A levy  is  commanded  of  400  horsemen  and  2,000  foot, 

I qui  porteront  deux  Bannieres,  c’est  assavoir,  oil  de  cheval 
I une,  et  oil  de  pied  I’autre'^.”  The  material  of  these  en- 
signs Avas  silk,  the  devices  being  expressed  by  a mixture  of 
: various  colours  and  of  beaten  gold.  On  the  expedition  to 
i Africa  in  1390,  Froissart  tells  us,  “ grand’ -beaute  etoit  a 
! voir  ces  bannieres,  ces  pennons,  de  soie  et  de  cendal, 
j armoyes  des  armes  des  seigneurs,  ventiler  au  vent  et 
I reflamboyer  au  soleiP.”  The  Inventory  of  Louis  Hutin 
in  1316  has — “Item,  xviii.  bannieres  batues  des  armes 
de  France  et  de  hlavarre,  et  quatre  de  couture : Item,  li. 
penonciaux  batus  de  France  et  de  FTavarre;” — that  of 
the  Earl  of  March  in  1331 — “un  baner  de  cendal:  un 
viel  baner  des  armes  de  Mortemer  batu,  et  un  autre  de 
cendal 

The  Oridamme  still  maintained  its  sacred  character  ^ 
In  1382  it  was  employed  against  the  Flemings;  not,  how- 
ever, without  some  previous  discussion,  for  it  had  been 
held  that  this  banner  could  only  be  legitimately  unfurled 
against  the  enemies  of  Christianity.  The  difficulty  was  soon 
overcome,  “for  that  the  Flemings  held  opinions  contrary 
to  those  of  Pope  Clement,  and  in  their  belief  declared 
themselves  Urbanists ; wherefore,  the  French  said,  they 
were  unbelievers  and  out  of  the  pale  of  the  Faith.”  On 
this  occasion  the  Oriflamme  again  manifested  its  power, 
“for  all  the  morning  there  had  been  so  great  and  so  den^e 
a fog  that  scarcely  could  the  men  see  one  another ; but  so 
soon  as  the  knight  who  carried  it  proceeded  to  unfurl  it 
and  raise  the  staff  aloft,  this  fog  all  at  once  fell  and  dis- 
persed, the  sky  becoming  as  pure  and  clear,  and  the  air  as 
fresh,  as  they  had  been  at  any  time  throughout  the  year. . . . 
I was  told  by  the  Seigneur  de  Esconnevort,  and  he  said  that 
he  saw  it,  as  did  many  others  besides,  that  when  the  Ori- 
flambe  was  displayed  and  the  mist  cleared  off,  a white  dove 
Avas  observed  flying  and  making  circuits  over  the  division 
of  the  king  ; and  when  it  had  flown  about  for  a space,  and 
it  was  time  to  join  battle,  the  dove  went  and  sat  upon  one 
of  the  king’s  banners ; which  was  held  for  a great  signifl- 


Coll,  des  Ordonnances,  i.  602. 
s Kalend.and  Invent,  of  the  Exchequer,  iii.lGS. 


Vol.  iii.  p.  80. 

‘ See  Dncange  and  Adelung,  in  voce. 
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cance  of  good"".’’  On  his  return  from  the  yictoiy,  the  king 
restored  the  banner  to  its  old  resting-place,  the  Abbey 
of  St.  Denis,  with  a grand  ceremonial ; and  the  Bannerer, 
Pierre  de  Yilliers,  attested  by  oath  the  ‘‘  miracle^’  which 
had  been  achieved  ^ 

The  Pennon,  as  we  have  before  seen,  was  the  ensign  of 
those  knights  who  had  not  yet  become  Bannerets.  Hence, 
as  the  latter  name  distinguished  the  latter  class,  the  term 

pennonciers’’  was  applied  to  the  former.  ‘^Et  devez 
savoir  qne  tons  ces  Bannerets  et  Pennonciers  etoient  en 
front  et  en  montre  devant  la  forte  ville  d’Anffrdqueb”  &c. 
Esquii’es  appear  sometimes  to  have  led  a body  of  men 
under  a pennon.  Thus,  in  the  African  expedition  named 
above,  the  Saracen  Agadinquor  et  son  drugemen”  sought 
a parley  Avith  the  Christians,  et  cheirent  d’ a venture  sui- 
te pennon  d’un  gentil  ecuyer  pour  lors,  et  bon  homme 
d’armes,  qiii  s’appeloit  ChiffrenaP.”  It  was  the  Ecuyer 
tranchant’’  of  the  Duke  of  Bourbon  who  carried  his  mas- 
ter’s pennon  Si  retint  messire  Goussot  de  Thory  pour 
son  conseiller,  et  Yoult  Barbarie  (qui  Pavoit  servy  en 
Angleterre)  pour  son  escuyer  tranchant,  et  quM  portast 
son  pennon 

After  a victory  the  pennons  of  the  vanquished  were 
offered  at  the  altar  or  at  the  shiine  of  some  favourite  saint, 
and  preserved  as  trophies  in  the  keeping  of  Holy  Church. 
Thus  the  Duke  of  Guerles,  after  the  defeat  of  the  Braban- 
ters  in  1388,  repaired  to  the  church  of  Our  Lady  of  Hime- 
guen  to  give  thanks  ; and  there,  Froissart  tells  us,  all  the 
pennons  of  the  chiefs  and  seigneurs  who  had  been  taken  in 
the  battle  were  placed  before  the  image  of  Our  Lady : if 
they  are  there  still,  I know  not  Occasionally  the  pennon 
of  the  conqueror  himself  became  the  offering.  Thus  the 
Duke  of  Bourbon,  in  token  of  his  devotion,  “ apres  la  prise 
des  places,  s’en  alia  a Hostre-Dame-d’Orval  en  pelerinage, 
ct  illec  offrit  son  pennon,  qui  encores  y estC” 

The  pennon  appeared  also  at  the  knightly  intei-ment. 
The  Black  Prince,  in  his  will,  directs  that  in  his  frmeral 
inocession,  celi  qe  sera  armez  pur  la  guerre  ait  im  home 


“ Froissart,  vol.  ii.  ch,  19G  and  197. 

* Monk  of  St.  Denis. 

^ Froissart,  iii.  84. 

* Ibid.,  p.  90. 


* D'Orronville,  chap.  5. 
**  Vol.  ii.  p.  711. 

® D'Orronville,  ch.  36. 
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armez,  portant  apres  li  iin  penoii  de  noir  ove  plumes 
d’ostruce^^.’’  The  pennon  thus  charged  may  be  seen  among 
! the  illuminations  of  the  History  of  the  Deposition  of 
I Richard  the  Second®.  Its  form  there  is  that  of  a long, 
streamer  gradually  tapering  to  a point.  The  old  triangular 
i shape  is  found  in  Roy.  MS.,  14,  E,  iii.,  engraved  in  Strutt’s 
: Sports,”  bk.  iii.  ch.  1. 

j Among  the  Military  Musical  Instruments  of  this  century 
i we  find  the  trompe,  trompette,  oliphant,  cor,  cornet,  cor 
sarrazinois,  clarion,  graisle,  cornemuse  (or  pipes),  chalemie, 
buisine,  claironceau  and  drum  (nacaire) ; and  those  who 
played  upon  them  were  called  “ minstrels.”  In  the 
i Chronique  de  Diigiiesclm^  under  1364,  we  have ; — “ Qui 
lors  ouyt  menestrels  corner  et  trompettes  sonner  d’une  part 
: et  d’aultre,  merveilles  fut  a escouter”  (ch.  40).  Christine 
* de  Pisan  has  : — “ Les  trompetes  du  roy,  a trompes  d’ argent 
[ a panonceaulx  brodes,  aloyent  devant ; qiii,  pour  faire  les 
gens  avancier,  par  foiz  trompoyent  ^.”  Drums  (tambours 
or  tabours)  accompany  the  trumpets  in  the  Romance  of 
Merlin:’’— 

! “ Tho  began  knyglites  riding, 

! Trompes  beting,  tambours  dassing.” 

And  again  :■ — 

The  tromping  and  the  tabouring 
! Did  together  the  knights  fling.” 

And  in  Richard  Coer-de-Lion  :” — 

Of  trnmpes  and  of  tabonrere 
To  hear  the  noyse  it  was  wundyr.” 

At  Juberot,  in  1385,  the  troops  of  the  king  of  Castille 
marched  forward  “en  menant  grand’bruit  et  en  sonnant 
grand’foison  de  trompettes,  de  claironceaux,  et  de  gros 
tambours^.”  The  band  of  horns  of  various  sizes  and  of 
i drums  in  use  among  the  Scots,  has  been  already  noticed 
In  Chaucer’s  description  of  a tournament  in  the  Knight’s 
Tale,  we  read : — 

“IN’ow  ryngede  the  tromp  and  clarionn.” — L.  2,602. 


^ Nichols’  Royal  Wills,  p.  68.  See 
a notice  on  the  origin  of  this  device  in 
the  ArchcBologia,  vol.  xxxi.  p.  350.  It  is 
there  referred  to  the  family  of  Philippa 
of  Haiuault. 


e Arclicsologia,  xx.  plate  2. 
f Vie  de  Charles  V.,  ch.  35. 
s Froissart,  ii.  431. 

^ Vol.  cciv.  j).  244. 
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“Pypes,  trompes,  nakers  and  clariounes, 

That  in  the  batail  blewe  bloody  sownes.”— Z.  2,513. 

The  nakere,  both  word  and  instrument,  is  of  Eastern 
origin;  the  Naqarah  of  the  Arabs  and  Moors,  which  is 
a kind  of  drum.  That  the  nacaire  of  the  Middle  Ages  was 
a drum  also,  is  yery  clearly  shewn  by  several  evidences  of 
the  time;  as  in  these  passages  from  documents  cited  by 
Ducange : — Quidam  nacaria  haculabant^  magnum  sonum 
facientes’’  (ad  an.  1343).  “ Sint  quatuor  tuhatores,  tibi- 

cines,  tibiatores,  et  qui  sciant  pulsare  nacharas,  tymbana 
sen  tamburlah’’  The  form  has  not  been  ascertained,  but 
it  has  been  suggested  that  the  term  has  reference  to  the 
pair-of-drums — kettle-drums,  as  we  now  call  them ; of 
which  an  early  example  is  furnished  by  the  carving  at 
Worcester  cathedral,  figured  by  Carter,  Painting  and 
Sculpture,’’  pi.  98.  The  clarion  named  in  the  above  pas- 
sages appears  to  have  been  a smaller  kind  of  trumpet. 
The  buisine  (from  huccina)  was  also  a sort  of  trumpet : it 
was  of  a bent  form,  and  made  of  brass. 

Ces  buisines  et  cors  cro9us.” — Le  Dit  des  Heraults. 

Ces  buisines  d’arein  resonent.” — Roman  d'Athis^. 

This  instrument  was  amongst  those  used  in  the  Duke  of 
Lancaster’s  army  when  marching  against  Eichard  II.  at 
Flint  Castle.  “Jusques  audit  chastel  on  ouoit  le  son  et 
bruit  de  leurs  instrumens,  cors,  buisines,  et  trompettesV’ 
The  trumpets  were  furnished  with  banners,  or  pennoncels, 
as  they  are  called  in  the  extract  from  Christine  de  Pisan 
given  above : — 

''  On  every  trumpet  bangs  a broad  banner, 

Of  fine  tartarium,  ful  richly  bete.” 

Chaucer y Flower  and  Leaf,  1.  211. 

The  trumpet  with  this  appendage  is  seen  in  the  minia- 
ture from  Eoy.  MS.,  14,  E,  iii.,  engraved  in  Strutt’s 
Sports,”  bk.  iii. ; where  also  we  have  the  pipes,  the  bourdon 
of  which  is  also  decorated  with  a banner.  Other  examples 
of  the  trumpet  with  banner  occur  in  the  ivory  carving 


‘ Gloss.,  in  voce  ‘ Nacara.*  And  compare  Bom  d’ Alixandre,  p.  414. 

^ Deposition  of  Kicliard  IL,  Archceologia,  xx.  370. 
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figured  in  the  Journal  of  the  Archaeological  Association, 
vol.  iv. ; in  Carter’s  “Sculpture  and  Painting,”  pi.  114; 

1 and  in  Hefuer’s  “ Costumes,”  pi.  149. 

’ The  graisle  (from  gracilis)  was,  among,  other  employ- 
ments, used  as  a signal  for  aid  by  hard-pressed  troops. 
Thus  the  Greeks,  in  the  Homan  cV  Alixandre^ — 

‘‘  E-eclaiment  Alixandre  o les  grades  menus  : 

Alixandre  les  ot,  cele  part  est  venus.” — P.  310. 

In  the  Chronicle  of  Duguesclin  by  Cuvelier  we  find 
frequent  mention  of  the  military  musical  instruments  of 
the  day : — 

“ Yers  Pestien  s’en  vont  de  prendre  desirant : 

Sonnoient  haultement  trompes  et  oliphant.” — i.  110. 

In  1367,  on  the  entry  of  the  English  army  into  Spain  : — 

“Moult  fu  grande  li  os  an  Prince  des  Galois, 

Trompes,  et  chalemies,  et  cors  sarrazinois.”^ — Ih.  388. 

Again : — 

“ Or  chevauclie  Henri  “ o Bertran  le  sene. 

Pour  bataille  livrer  se  sent  bien  ordene. 

La  y ot  mainte  trompe  et  maint  cornet  sonne.” — Ih.  ii.  89. 

In  the  Lihvre  du  hon  Jehan,  due  de  Bretaigne  we  read : — 

! “ Adonc  veissez  belle  assemblee 

I De  gens  prestz  a faire  mellee, 

Et  oi’ssez  les  tabonrins, 

Trompez,  naquaires  et  bouzins, 

Cornemuses  et  chalemies, 

Et  menestreux  de  toutes  guis.” — L.  849. 

I On  occasions  of  triumph  we  find  some  other  instruments 
i added  to  the  concert.  When  Edward  III.  and  his  queen 
made  their  entry  into  Calais  in  1347,  they  were  accom- 
; panied  by  “si  grand’foison  de  menestrandies,  de  trompes, 

1 de  tambours,  de  nacaires,  de  chalemies,^  et  de  muses^  que  ce 
seroit  merveilles  a recorder 

IS’ayal  engagements  were  not  deficient  of  the  inspiriting 
accompaniment  of  military  music.  At  the  famous  battle 
of  Sluys,  “ nos  niefs  retournerent  sure  eux,  et  la  medle 
comensa  des  trompes,  nakaires,  holes,  labours,  et  de  plu- 
sours  autre  menistracile®.” 


“ Henri  de  Transtamare.  ° Cron,  de  London,  published  by  the 

“ Froissart,  i.  273.  Camden  Society. 

Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  CCVI. 
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The  Horses  of  the  men-at-arms,  if  ^ye  are  to  accept 
literally  the  evidences  given  by  the  chroniclers  and  poets 
of  the  time,  were  almost  universally  clad  in  armour ; either 
defences  of  chain-mail,  cuir-bouilli,  or  quilting.  Armed 
horses  are  ordered  by  royal  mandate  at  various  periods  of 
the  century.  In  1303  Philip  the  Pair  requires  a gentle- 
man to  be  equipped  for  war  and  mounted  on  a horse 
‘ ^ convert  de  couvertures  de  fer,  ou  de  couverture  pour- 
pointeP.’’  And  in  1353  King  John  of  Prance  calls  upon 
various  his  good  towns  to  furnish,  for  resistance  to  the 
English,  le  plus  qu’on  pourra  de  chevaux  couvers  de 
mailles  et  de  gambaiseure'^.”  The  Spaniards  in  1385  are 
reported  to  have  had  a large  force  of  armed  coursers: — ■ 
Ainsi  demeura  le  roy  d’Espaigne  de-lez  ses  gens  les 
Espaignols,  ou  bien  avoit  vingt  mille  chevaux  tons  con- 
verts v”  But  at  the  same  battle  the  Prench  auxiliaries 
do  not  seem  to  have  been  similarly  provided,  for  we  find 
that  them  horses  were  pierced  on  all  sides  by  the  English 
arrows  and  sent  rolling  one  over  the  other : — Car  ce 
qu’  il  y avoit  d’  archers  d’  Angleterre  traioient  si  ouniement 
que  chevaux  etoient  tons  encousus  de  sajettes  et  meshaignes, 
et  cheoient  1’  un  sui*  1’  autre. The  armed  horses  of  the 
Spaniards  are  again  named  in  the  Chronicle  of  Duguesclin : 
— Bien  estoient  nombres  Espaignols  soixante  mille 
homines,  dont  Hemy  fit  deux  batailles  a cheval,  chascune 
de  dix  mille,  montes  sur  destriers  armes,  pour  la  bataille  du 
prince  rompre®,”  &c. 

In  the  Inventory  of  the  Armour  of  Louis  X.  of  Prance 
in  1316  we  have  : — Item,  une  couverture  de  jazeran  de  fer. 
Item,  une  couverture  de  mailles  rondes  demy  cloees.  Item, 
une  couverture  gamboisees  des  armes  le  roy  et  unes  Indes 
jazeguenees.’’  Por  the  duel  between  Douglas  and  Erskyn 
in  1367  are  provided  longas  armaturas  et  cooperturas 
pro  duobus  equis‘.”  Seals  sometimes,  but  very  rarely, 
shew  the  mail  housing  underneath  the  lighter  caparison ; 
as  in  that  of  John  Duke  of  Biu’gundy  in  1404''.  An  ivory 
chess-piece  in  the  possession  of  the  Eev.  J.  Eagles,  here 
engraved  from  a drawing  by  Albert  Way,  Esq.,  exhibits  a 


P Collect,  des  Ordonnances,  i.  383. 

1 Memor.  C.  Cam.  Comput.  Paris.,  fol. 
143. 

' Froissart,  ii.  429. 


» Battle  of  Najara.  Chron.,  chap.  87. 
‘ Byrner,  iii.  838. 

“ Wailly,  vol.  ii.  p.  362. 
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curious  variety  of  the  couverture  de  fer.  The  pieces 
placed  above  the  mail  probably  represent  trappings  of  silk, 
on  which  the  arms 
of  the  knight  were 
pictured.  The  fi- 
gure appears  to  be 
of  the  end  of  the 
century.  Still  more 
singular  is  the  arm- 
ing exhibited  in  our 
woodcut,  'No.  41, 
from  a minia- 
ture in  Add.  MS., 

15,477.  In  that 
subject  the  append- 
ages in  the  form  of 
fiaps,  hung  over  the 
breasts  and  flanks 
of  the  horses,  pro- 
bably indicate  a de- 
fence of  cuir-houilli. 

Chain-mail  protects 
the  neck,  the  head 
is  armed  with  the 
chanfrein,  while  a 
^^crineC^  of  articu- 
lated plate  covers 
the  mane.  The 
breast-piece  of  lea- 
ther for  the  horse  is 
expressly  mention- 
ed in  the  will  of  the 
Earl  of  Surrey  in 
1347 : — ^^Jeo  devys 
a Monsire  Eobert 
de  Hollande  les 
quissers  ove  le  picer 
de  quir  qui  sount 
pour  mon  destrer’’ 

(York  Wills,  p.43). 

In  the  same  col- 
lection of  wills  we 

Gknt.  Maq.  Vol.  CCVI.  g g 


No.  48. 
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find  de^dsed  by  the  Earl  Warren  certain  “cohyertiirs  biir- 
nntz  cle  gilate  qni  sount  pour  mon  destrer.’’  {Test,  Ebor, 
p.  41.) 

The  armorial  caparison  is  seen  constantly  throughout  the 
century.  Good  examples  occur  in  the  sculpture  of  the  De 
Valence  tomb  (Stothard,  pi.  49),  in  the  portrait  of  Sir 
Geoffry  Louterell  (Carter,  pi.  14),  in  the  great  seals  of 
Edward  II.  and  III.  and  of  Eichard  II.,  in  those  of  Eobert 
II.,  king  of  Scotland  and  the  Earl  of  Garrick  (Laing,  pp. 
8 and  129).  And  see  our  woodcut,  Vo.  34,  from  Eoy.  MS., 
16,  G,  vi.,  circa  1330.  The  kings  of  France  and  England 
being  in  presence  with  their  armies  in  1339,  c’  etoit  tres 
grand’ beaute  que  de  voir  sur  les  champs  bannieres  et  pen- 
nons yentiler,  cheyaux  couyerts  de  draps  a leurs  armes, 
cheyaliers  et  ecuyers  armes  si  tres  nettement  que  rien  n’  y 
ayoit  a ramender^.”  The  materials  were  sometimes  of  a 
yery  costly  description ; silk,  yelyet,  gold  and  pearls  being 
employed  in  the  construction  and  adornment  of  this  bril- 
liant appendage  of  knightly  state.  The  Inyentory  of  Louis 
Hutin  has  : — “ Item,  cote,  bracieres,  houce  d’escu,  et  chapel 
de  yeluyau,  et  couyertures  a cheyal  des  armes  du  Eoy,  les 
fleurs  de  lys  d’  or  de  Chypre  broudees  de  pelles  (perles). 
Item  picieres^  et  flanchieres  de  samit^  des  armes  le  Eoy, 
les  fleurs  de  lys  d’  or  de  Chypre.”  In  the  Accounts  of 
Etienne  de  la  Eontaine  in  1352  is  a payment  ‘‘pour  yi. 
pieces  de  camoquas  blancs,  a faire  deux  hernois  de  cheyal : 
c’  est  assay oir,  colliere,  crupiere,”  &c.  Camocas  was  one 
of  the  richest  kinds  of  silk  in  use  at  this  period.  And 
compare  the  Accounts  of  Geoffroi  de  Eleury  in  1316 h 

The  heraldic  charge  usually  occupies  the  wEole  of  the 
caparison,  but  sometimes  it  is  contained  in  a number  of 
escutcheons  which  are  distributed  oyer  the  suit.  Exam- 
ples are  furnished  by  the  seals  of  John,  King  of  Bohemia, 
1314,  Albert  III.,  Duke  of  Austria,  1386,  and  William  of 
Austria,  1386,  and  in  the  yellum-pictui’e  of  Walter  yon 
Klingen,  engrayed  by  Hefner,  pt.  i.  pi.  16.  The  relic  in 
the  British  Museum,  supposed  to  be  part  of  a horse-trapper, 
has  tlie  arms  arranged  in  this  manner. 

In  many  monuments  of  the  time  the  knightly  steed  is 


* Froissart,  i.  83. 
y Tile  portion  covering  the  breast. 


* Silk. 

“ Page  14  of  the  same  volnvne. 
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represented  witlioiit  housings  of  any  kind ; as  in  our 
! woodcuts,  Nos.  47,  49  and  5 (vol.  cciv.  p.  465). 

' The  chanfrein,  or  armour  for  the  head,  is  seen  in  our 
engravings.  Nos.  49,  41  and  48,  of  the  dates  1340,  1360 
. and  the  end  of  the  century.  Another  variety  is  offered  by 
the  statue  of  Philip  the  Fair  at  Notre-Dame,  Paris  ; where 
the  chanfrein  itself  differs  but  little  from  our  No.  48,  but 
the  crinet,  of  the  form  seen  in  No.  41,  extends  only  half 
I the  length  of  the  neck.  A drawing  of  this  example  will  be 
found  in  Add.  MS.,  6,728,  fob  125.  The  chanfrein  pre- 
served at  Warwick  Castle  resembles  some  of  the  above,  but 
in  lieu  of  a single  aperture  on  each  side  for  sight,  has 
a cluster  of  small  holes  over  each  eye.  (Grose’s  “ Ancient 
Armour,”  pi.  42.)  In  the  Inventory  of  Louis  X.  we  find 
head-pieces  of  mail,  of  leather,  and  others  that  are  gilt 
or  heraldically  decorated: — “Item,  une  testiere  de  haute 
cloueure'’,  de  maille  ronde.  Item,  ij.  chanfreins  dorez  et 
un  de  cuir.  Item,  une  testiere  et  une  crouppiere  garnie 
des  armes  de  France.”  The  armorial  chanfrein  is  very 
clearly  shewn  in  the  vellum-picture  of  Sir  Geoffry  Lou- 
terell  (Carter,  pi.  14).  Its  decoration  was  sometimes  very 
costly.  In  the  Accounts  of  Etienne  de  la  Fontaine  in 
1352  we  have  a payment  “]3our  trois  onces  de  perles 
menues,  a pourfiller  les  ffeurs  de  liz  du  chanfrain”  (p.  143). 

I Occasionally  the  horse  wears  a Crest.  In  the  Louterell 
picture  named  above  it  is  similar  to  that  of  the  knight.  In 
other  cases,  it  differs ; as  in  the  seal  of  Johann  v.  Avesnes, 
Graf  V.  Hagenau,  early  in  the  century ; where  the  Count 
has  a ffeur-de-lis  and  the  steed  an  eagle. 

The  usual  form  of  the  Saddle  of  this  time  is  shewn 
in  woodcuts  5 (vol.  cciv.  p.  465)  and  48  ; and  again  in  Hef- 
I ner’s  31st  plate,  where,  the  knights  being  dismounted,  the 
I saddle  is  fully  in  view.  In  our  engraving.  No.  41,  both 
pommel  and  cantle  are  much  lower  than  in  the  examples 
named  above,  but  this  may  perhaps  be  referred  to  the  rude- 
ness of  the  drawing.  Throughout  the  century  this  portion 
of  the  horse-furniture  was  occasionally  of  an  enriched  cha- 
racter. In  a French  instrument  of  the  time  we  have  “ une 
selle  de  la  taille  d’Allemaigne,  et  se  siege  de  cendail  ver- 
meil gamboisie,  et  pourfillee  d’orC”  In  1376  Sir  Marma- 


^ Of  this  term,  see  Arciijeol.  Journ.,  xv.  273.  ® Regest.  5 Chartopli.  regii,  fol.  5. 
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duke  Constable  leaves  as  his  mortuary  optimum  equum 
meum  cum  cella  deaurata  prout  solebam  equitare*^.’’  Chris- 
tine de  Pisan,  describing  the  entry  of  the  Emperor  into 
Paris  in  1378,  tells  us: — “Apres  les  prelas  et  leur  route 
venoyent  les  grans  destriers  de  parement  du  Eoy,  menes 
en  destre,  enselles  moult  richement  de  veloux  a brodeures 
de  perles®!’  Enriched  saddles  of  a somewhat  similar  kind 
are  frequently  represented  in  the  illuminations  of  the 
Meliadus  MS.  (Add.  MSS.,  12,228)  : compare  our  wood- 
cut,  No.  5 (vol.  cciv.  p.  465). 

Carved  figures  were  also  used  as  a decoration  of  saddles 
at  this  time.  The  curious  example  formerly  in  the  De- 
bruge  collection,  engraved  in  the  “Handbook”  of  M. 
Labarte  and  in  the  Archaeological  JournaP,  offers  a good 
illustration  of  this  mode  of  enrichment.  Moulded  orna- 
ments were  likewise  employed,  the  manner  of  forming 
them  being  very  clearly  discoverable  from  the  earlier  works 
of  Theophilus  the  Monk^  and  the  Begistres  des  Metiers 
de  Paris  published  by  Depping  Embossed-leather  deco- 
rations were  also  in  vogue,  a striking  example  of  which 
will  be  found  in  the  British  Museum,  having  formed  part 
of  Mr.  Poach  Smith’s  collection.  The  design  consists  of 
scrolls  of  foliage  interspersed  with  animals  and  monsters. 
Pich  saddles,  of  which  the  principal  material  was  bone  or 
ivory,  appear  at  this  time.  Every  one  remembers  the 
instance  in  the  tale  of  Sir  Thopas  : — 

‘‘  His  sadel  was  of  rowel  boon.” 

And  in  the  early  ballad  of  “ Thomas  and  the  Elf  Queen:” — 

‘‘  Hir  sadille  was  of  reuylle  bone, 

Stilly  sette  with  precious  stone.” 

In  the  Boman  d'‘ Alixandre^  the  hero  Porrus — 

Li  trance  la  teste,  et  le  vis,  et  le  bu, 

Et  la  siele  d’ivoire,  et  le  ceval  crenu.” — P.  367. 

A saddle  of  carved  bone,  covered  with  painting  and  in- 
scriptions, of  the  fifteenth  century,  is  in  the  Tower  collec- 
tion ; a relic  to  which  we  may  safely  refer  for  an  idea  of 
the  “ sadcl  of  rewel  bone”  of  Chaucer’s  day. 

Heraldic  figures  were  also  placed  on  the  knightly  saddle ; 


® Faiz  du  sage  roy  Charles,  ch.  35. 
K Lib.  iii.  cap.  75.  Titre  78,  p.  206. 


*•  York  Wills,  i.  97. 
^ Vol.  xii,  p.  417. 
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as  in  the  examples  of  the  Lonterell  picture'  and  the  sculp- 
ture of  the  De  Valence  tomb  A manuscript  of  the  period 
furnishes  an  instance  in  which  the  shield  and  cantle  of  a 
knight  are  both  charged  with  a Cross 

In  the  fourteenth  century,  two  new  and  very  curious 
features  appear  in  some  of  the  military  saddles.  They  are 
made  so  high  in  the  seat  that  the  knee  of  the  rider  is  on  a 
level  with  the  horse’s  back.  The  Lonterell  figure  named 
above  afibrds  a good  illustration  of  this  fashion;  a second 
is  supplied  by  the  statue  of  Bernabo  Visconti  at  Milan 
(figured  in  Add.  MS.,  6,728,  fol.  134  seq.);  and  a third  is 
furnished  by  the  statue  of  St.  George  at  Basle,  engraved  by 
Mr.  Cruikshank  in  the  Journal  of  the  Archseological  Asso- 
ciation for  1857.  The  second  feature  to  which  we  have 
alluded  consists  in  carrying  the  pommel  and  cantle  so  far 
round  the  knight’s  person  that  they  touch  each  other,  or 
fairly  become  one  continuous  rail.  An  early  example  of 
this  mode  is  found  in  the  miniature  here  given  (No.  49), 


No.  49. 


from  a manuscript  in  the  Munich  Library,  circa  1350“. 
The  front  of  the  saddle,  it  will  be  seen,  forms  a shield  for 
the  leg  as  far  as  the  ankle.  The  metal  ewer  figured  at 


i Vetusta  Momimenta,  vol.  vi. 
Siotluu-dj  pi.  49. 


Roy.  MS.,  19,  B,  xv. 
Hefner’s  Tracliten,  pi.  8. 
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page  114  of  Worsaae’s  ‘^Copenhagen  Museum”  supplies 
an  analogous  instance ; and  another  is  furnished  by  the 
figure  of  St.  George  on  a triptych  at  Susa,  engrayed  in  the 
Archaeological  Journal,  yol.  xiy.  p.  207.  The  curious  Ger- 
man tilting-saddle,  of  the  fifteenth  century,  in  the  Tower  j 
collection,  may  he  referred  to  with  adyantage  by  the  stu- 
dent, as  illustrating  and  confirming  the  eyidence  deriyed  | 
from  the  limner’s  art. 

The  Stirrup  appears  to  haye  been  usually  triangular,  as 
in  the  preceding  woodcut ; and  compare  the  examples  in  j 
Hefner’s  31st  plate.  The  peytrel  (breastplate)  is  seen  in  our  I 
woodcuts  49  and  5 (yol.  cciy.  p.  465) ; and  again  in  the  pic- 
tures of  the  “History  of  the  Deposition  of  Eichard  II.” 
[Archceologia^  xx.  pp.  31  and  40),  where  the  patterns  are 
escallops  and  leaf-forms.  The  last-named  monument  (pi.  2) 
shews  us  also  the  crupper  ornamented  with  pendants  : they 
are  jagged  or  leaf- formed.  In  our  engraying  Ho.  49  the 
pendants  are  plain.  The  Bridle  is  single  or  double-reined. 
The  former  occurs  in  woodcuts  34  and  41,  the  latter  in 
Hos.  49  and  5 (yol.  cciy.  p.  465).  Both  reins  and  head- 
stall  are  of  a leafy  pattern  in  pi.  2 of  the  “ Deposition  of 
Eichard  II.”  Eeins  of  iron  are  mentioned  in  the  Inyen- 
tory  of  Louis  Hutin  : — “ Item,  ij.  paires  de  resnes  de  fer.” 
The  Bits  are  snafile  or  long- checked.  Both  kinds  are 
represented  in  our  woodcuts,  Hos.  34,  41  and  5 (yol.  cciy. 
p.  465). 

Bells,  which  were  appended  to  the  trappings  for  the 
tournament  in  the  thirteenth  century,  were  also  added  to 
the  horse-gear  in  the  present.  In  the  Chroniques  de 
FlandreB  we  read  that  in  1330  certain  inhabitants  of 
Valenciennes  set  forth  for  a “ Bound  Table”  tournament  at 
Paris,  “a  cloquettes  et  campanes  moult  riches,  pendans 
aux  parures  et  harnats  de  leui-s  cheyaulx".”  And  in  1360 
the  King  of  the  Espinette®  rode  an  armed  horse  “ housse 
jusqu’en  terre  de  samit  blanc,  entretaille  ayec  houppes 
et  sonnettes  dores.”  In  the  “ Eomance  of  Eichard  Coer- 
de-Lion”  we  read : — 

A messanger  ther  com  rydand 
Upon  a stede  whyt  so  mylke  : 

His  trappys  wer  of  tuely  sylke, 

With  five  hundred  belles  ryngande.” — P.  60. 


" Pantheon  litt.,  p.  620. 


® Another  tournament  festival ; held  at  Li^ge. 
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And  again,  the  steed  of  Saladin  had — 

‘‘  His  crouper  heeng  al  full  off  belles, 

And  hys  peytrel  and  his  arsoun  : 

; ’ Three  myle  myghte  men  here  the  soun.” — P.  223. 

Even  Churchmen  caught  up  the  fashion ; the  Monk  iii 
Chaucer’s  “ Canterbury  Tales”  furnishes  an  example  : — 

And  whan  he  rood,  men  might  his  bridel  heere 
Hyngle  in  a whistlyng  W5md  so  cleere, 

And  eek  as  lowde  as  doth  the  chapel  belle  p.” — F.  169. 


GEOrFEEY  CHAUCEE. 

The  following  extract,  shewing  that  Geoffrey  Chaucer,  the  poet,  was 
lessee  of  one  of  the  City  Gates,  has  not,  we  believe,  been  hitherto  noticed 
by  any  of  his  biographers  : — 

t “Universis  ad  quos  pra'sens  scriptum  indentatum  pervenerit,  Adam  de  Bury^ 

I Major,  Aldermanni,  et  coramimitas  civitatis  Londoniarum,  salutem.  Noveritis  nos 
unanimi  assensu  et  voluntate  coiicessisse,et  dimisisse  per  prsesentes,  Galfrido  Chaucer 
totam  mansionem  supra  portaui  de  Algate,  cum  domibus  superaedificatis  et  quodam 
I celario  subter  eandem  portam,  in  parte  austral!  ejusdem  porte,  cum  suis  pertinen- 
I tiis,  habendum  et  tenendum  totam  mansionem  prsedictam,  cum  domibus  super- 
j sedificatis  et  dicto  celario,  cum  suis  pertinentiis,  prsefato  Galfrido,  ad  totam  vitara 
I ejusdem  Gaifridi.  Et  prsedictus  Gaifridus  totam  mansionem  prsedictam  ac  domos 
! ejusdem,  quotiens  necesse  fuerit,  in  omnibus  suis  necessariis  sustentabit  et  repa- 
rabit,  competenter  et  sufficienter,  sumptibus  ipsius  Gaifridi  per  totam  vitam  ejus- 
dem Gaifridi.  Et  bene  licebit  Camerario  Gyhaldse  Londoniarum  qui  pro  tempore 
I fuerit,  quotiens  sibi  videbitur  expedire,  ad  intrandum  mansionem  et  domos  prae- 
dictos,  cum  pertinentiis,  ad  eas  supervidendum  quod  bene  et  competenter  et  suffi-. 
cienter  sustententur  et  reparentur,  ut  praedictum  est.  Et  si  praedictus  Gaifridus 
prsedictam  mansionem  et  domos  non  sustentaverit  nee  reparaverit  competenter  et 
sufficienter,  ut  preemittitur,  infra  quadraginta  dies  postquam  per  eundem  camera- 
rium  ad  hoc  faciendum  requisitus  fuerit ; quod  tunc  bene  hceat  prsefato  Camerario 
prsedictum  Galfridum  totaliter  inde  expellere,  et  easdem  mansionem,  domos,  et  ce- 
larium,  cum  pertinentiis,  in  manum  civitatis  reseisire  et  reassumere  ad  opus  com- 
munitatis  prsedictse,  et  eas  in  pristine  statu  suo  tenere  ad  opus  ejusdem  commu- 
nitatis,  sine  contradictione  quacuraque.  Et  non  licebit  prsefato  Galfrido  mansionem, 
domos,  et  celarium,  prsedicta,  nec  partem  inde,  nec  statum  suum  inde,  alicui  dimit- 
tere.  Et  nos  prsedicti  Major,  Aldermanni,  et  communitas,  nullum  carcerem  inde,' 
pro  prisonibus  ibidem  custodiendis,  fieri  faciemus  durante  vita  prsedicti  Gaifridi; 
sed  nos  et  successores  nostri  easdem  mansionem,  domos,  et  celarium,  cum  suis  per-, 
tinentiis  prsefacto  Galfrido  ad  totam  vitam  ejusdem  Gaifridi,  in  forma  prsedicta, 
■warantizabimus : hoc  tamen  excepto,  quod  pro  tempore  defensionis  civitatis  prse- 
dictse, quandocumque  necesse  fuerit,  nobis  et  successoribus  nostris  mansionem  et 
domos  prsedictus  bene  licebit  intrare,  et  de  eisdem  disponere  et  ordinare  pro  eodein 
tempore,  prout  nobis  melius  tunc  videbitur  expedire.  Et  post  decessum  ejusdem 
Gaifridi,  prsedicta  mansio,  domus,  et  celarium,  cum  suis  pertinentiis,  nobis  et  suc- 
cessoribus nostris  integre  revertentur.  In  cujus  rei  testimonium,  tarn  sigillum* 
commune  civitatis  prsedictse  quam  sigillum  prsedicti  Gaifridi  prsesentibus  indenturis 
alternatim  sunt  appensa.  Datum  in  Camera  Gyhalde  civitatis  prsedictse  decimo 
die  Maii,  anno  regni  Eegis  Edward!  Tertii  post  conquestum  quadragesimo  octavo.”^ 
■ — {Extract from  Letter-book  G,  in  the  Record-room  at  Guildhall,  London.') 


p Compare  the  mention  of  bells  at-  the  “ Kalendars  and  Inventories  of  the 
tached  to  girdles  in  the  third  volume  of  Exchequer,”  pp.  337  and  338. 
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LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  ETJBENSa. 

Theee  are  various  aspects  in  which  works  of  this  class  may  be  viewed : 
as  illustrating  the  character  of  the  central  personage  or  hero  of  the  narra- 
tive ; as  supplying  interesting  particulars  of  contemporary  celebrities ; as 
exhibiting  the  conditions  of  society  and  affording  grounds  for  very  in- 
structive comparisons  with  later  times ; as  throwing  a general  light  upon 
the  world  and  its  doings  at  the  period  in  hand,  more  or  less  valuable,  as  the 
actors  presented  had  more  or  less  important  parts  to  perform  in  them.  In 
all  these  respects  there  is  a good  deal  to  be  gathered  from  Mr.  Sains- 
bury’s  researches,  though  Rubens  and  the  age  in  which  he  flourished 
have  been  canvassed  till  we  might  fancy  very  little  new  could  be  told  of 
either.  But  diligence  has  always  some  results  and  some  reward ; and  the 
Editor  merits  the  praise  of  having  wrought  in  the  right  quarry,  (the  State 
Paper  Office,  to  which  he  belongs,)  and  to  a useful  purpose,  especially  as 
regards  the  patronage  of  the  fine  arts  and  literature  before  the  clouds  of 
adversity  gathered  and  burst  over  the  doomed  head  of  Charles  Stuart. 

After  Waagen’s  Biography,  Cachet’s  collection  of  letters,  Michel’s  in- 
vestigations, and  the  curious  contributions  of  Dawson  Turner,  (privately 
printed,)  and  of  Mr.  Carpenter,  the  assiduous  and  able  officer  of  the 
British  Museum,  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  so  much  original 
intelligence  remained  to  be  gleaned,  confirming  or  making  additions  to 
preceding  accounts;  but  the  more  the  vast  storehouse  in  St.  James’s  Park 
as  well  as  other  record  depositories  are  ransacked  and  arranged,  the  more 
of  real  information  will  be  eliminated  for  the  public ; the  romance  of 
history  will  be  corrected,  and  men  and  circumstances  stand  forth  more 
clearly  as  they  truly  were.  The  strange  admixture  of  private  letters  with 
public  documents  in  these  recesses  often  furnishes  lighter  food  for  the 
archaeologist;  while  the  careless  manner  in  which  national  papers  have 
found  their  way,  and  are  still  hidden,  in  the  muniment  chests  of  families 
descended  from  statesmen,  offers  great  temptations  to  a far  more  compre- 
hensive and  minute  examination  of  such  treasures  than  has  ever  been  be- 
stowed upon  a tithe  of  them. 

In  the  present  instance,  in  scraping  everything  together,  there  must  be 
much  of  small  consequence  either  to  Rubens,  his  times,  or  posterity,  and 
we  shall  endeavour  to  sift  the  heap  and  detach  only  what  is  valuable  from 
what  is  new,  and  reflect  what  lights  attach  to  concomitant  points  and 
lesser  men  from  the  better  known  shine  of  the  greater  luminaries.  And  a 
few  general  remarks  may  preface  this  task. 

The  princely  patronage  of  the  fine  arts  by  Charles  I.,  and  the  zealous 
following  of  his  example  by  Buckingham,  Arundel,  Danby,  Somerset,  and 
other  eminent  persons,  rendered  this  epoch  the  most  brilliant  that  ever 
this  country  saw  for  the  encouragement  and  acquisition  of  the  noblest 
productions  of  human  genius.  But  it  is  seldom  noted  that  the  pedant 
James,  as  he  is  described,  had  gone  before  in  the  same  course ; yet  in 
many  places,  royal  hunting-seats  and  other  residences,  are  still  to  be  seen 
beautifully  carved  marble  chimney-pieces,  painted  ceilings,  curious  cornices, 
panels  for  Venetian  glasses,  skilful  ornaments,  and  furniture  of  the  choicest 


* “ Original  Unpuhlished  Papers  illustrative  of  the  Life  of  Sir  Peter  Paul  Eubens 
as  an  Artist  and  a Diplomatist,  preserved  in  H.M.  State  Paper  Office,  &c.  Collected 
and  Edited  by  VV.  Noel  Sainsbury.”  (London  : Bradbury  and  Evans.  8vo.) 
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Italian  sculpture  and  manufacture,  which  shew  that  the  king’s  love  of 
I artistic  virtu  and  splendid  embellishment  (in  the  spirit  of  Solomon,  to  whom 
! he  was  flatteringly  compared,)  was  simply  inherited  by  his  son  and  suc- 
cessor, and  that  the  rich  and  graceful  patterns  of  plate,  jewelry,  and  other 
elegant  luxuries  were  derived  from  such  artizans  as  the  famous  George 
Herriot,  his  Majesty’s  goldsmith.  It  was,  indeed,  the  refined  taste  and  im- 
proved judgment  of  Charles  which  gave  the  grand  impulse  and  complete- 
; ness  to  the  golden  age  of  the  arts  in  England ; hut  the  way  was  opened  by 
I his  father. 

Another  prominent  feature  of  the  age  consisted  in  the  universal  system 
, of  seeking  favour  and  promotion  by  means  of  presents  to  great  men  from 
kings  upon  the  throne,  through  every  gradation  of  favourite,  minister, 
judge,  courtier,  ambassador,  secretary,  and  Jack-in-office,  however  subal- 
tern. Gifts,  or,  in  plain  language,  bribes,  were  the  undisguised  as  well  as 
secret  pioneers  to  every  view  or  application  for  preferment.  Friends  at 
court  were  expensive,  but  absolutely  necessary,  and  many  of  the  trans- 
actions recorded  in  this  volume  relate  to  the  obtaining  of  articles  likely  to 
be  most  acceptable  to  the  powers  above  ; and  as  the  mania  ran  high  for 
antiquities,  manuscripts,  books,  statues,  paintings,  &c.,  these  came  most 
naturally  within  the  scope  of  the  climbers  to  fortune.  The  fashion  of  ful- 
some compliment  which  accompanied  these  slavish  offerings  renders  them 
still  more  disgusting  to  at  least  our  more  independent,  if  not  more  virtuous, 
i period.  It  would  be  difficult  to  reach  and  influence  justice  now  by  bribery, 
and  impossible  for  the  utmost  court-interest  to  screen  a public  delinquent 
I from  public  punishment. 

I As  the  traffic  in  paintings  and  ancient  relics  was  much  prompted  for  the 
I purposes  we  have  mentioned,  so  was  it  conveniently  employed  as  a cover 
. for  diplomatic  intercourse.  Eubens  was  as  great  as  a negotiator  as  an 
I artist;  but  we  dare  say  the  political  intrigues  in  which,  more  than  two 
hundred  years  ago,  England,  Austria,  France,  Holland,  Spain,  and  the 
, Low  Countries  w'ere  so  desperately  engaged,  can  have  little  attraction  for 
our  readers,  and  we  therefore  not  only  pass  them  over,  but  the  distin- 
guished share  in  them  taken  by  the  master-painter  of  Antwerp.  As  he 
appears  often  to  have  been  a close  stickler  for  his  own  advantage  in  bargains 
for  his  works,  and  exchanges  of  gold  chains  and  pictures  by  other  masters, 
so  in  his  ambassadorial  capacity  we  find  Sir  Balthazar  Gerbier  writing  to 
Lord  Carleton  (April  1 628),  “ Monsieur  Peter  Paul  Rubens  always  keeps  to 
his  old  course,  and  is  constantly  endeavouring  to  make  us  speak,”  (worm 
! out  their  secrets) ; and  in  another  place,  when  troubled  in  driving  a hard 
) arrangement,  he  exclaims,  “ Of  painters  deliver  me  !” 

This  Gerbier  (himself  an  artist,)  was  born  at  Middleburg,  but  naturalized 
in  England,  1617,  and  became  Master  of  the  Horse  to  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, and  agent  for  the  English  government  at  Brussels,  where  he  took 
a very  active  part  in  affairs  of  every  kind,  especially  in  those  connected 
with  the  arts,  in  which  he  had  a superior  and  practical  judgment.  When 
Rubens  was  nine  months  in  London,  (May  1629  to  February,)  he  lived  in 
Gerbier’s  house  at  the  expence  of  the  king  ; and  many  of  the  dealings  with 
the  great  painter  were  conducted  through  him  both  there  and  when  abroad. 
One  other  characteristic  of  the  times  may  be  stated  from  Gerbier’s  memo- 
randum to  Sir  F.  Cottington  : — 

“ I also  think  that  the  last  letter  I sent  under  cover  of  the  Lord  Treasurer  had 
I been  opened,  because,  the  day  after  I gave  it  to  him,  the  King  came  and  asked  me, 
I secretly,  if  Carlisle  had  told  me  that  the  King  intended  making  Buhens  a Knight. 
I I know  that  no  living  soul  knew  of  this,  and  that  the  King  would  not  have  spoken  to 
Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  CCVI.  h lx 
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me  about  it,  if  tbe  Lord  Treas^irer  had  not  caused  my  letter  to  be  opened.  All  this 
proceeds  from  distrust,  for  which  there  is  no  cause.  As  to  what  concerns  Ituhens, 
the  King  had  promised  it  him  secretly,  and  when  he  took  leave  he  did  not  do  it, 
although  I believe  he  will  even  now,  because  the  King  has  reserved  a ring  which  he 
wishes  to  give  him  with  his  own  hands.  I am  very  glad  that  Rubens  knew  nothing  of 
the  resolution  that  the  King  had  taken,  because  it  would  have  been  a disgrace  if  he 
had  not  done  it,  to  have  changed  his  mind,  and  the  cause  might  have  been  attributed 
to  him,  who,  having  cognisance,  chose  rather  to  prevent  than  fac  litate  it.  The  King 
has  taken  from  Gerbier  a cordon  of  diamonds  and  a ring  to  give  to  Rubens.  God 
knows  when  Gerbier  will  be  paid ; as  also  for  the  charges  of  ten  months’  entertainment 
for  Rubens.  It  is  poor  reward  to  be  put  to  charges,  and  still  be  excluded  from 
confidence. 

“ Sir,  you  gave  me  liberty  to  write  freely,  I have  this  confidence  that  I do  so  to 
a generous  person,  and  to  one  who  wifi,  do  me  the  honour  to  allow  me  aU  my  hfe  to 
subscribe  myself,”  &e.,  &c.— (pp.  145,  146.) 

And  we  farther  learn  that — 

“ Gerbier’s  fears  as  to  when  he  should  be  paid  for  the  cordon  of  diamonds  and  ring, 
which,  four  days  afterwards.  King  Charles  I.  presented  to  Eubtns,  as  also  ‘for  the 
charges  for  nine  months’  entertainment  for  Kubens,’  appear  to  have  been  groundless. 
Three  days  after  writing  the  above  letter  to  Sir  Francis  Cottington,  was  issued  ‘ A 
Warrant  for  a privie  Seale  of  £500,  unto  Mr.  Balthazar  Gerbiere  for  a diamond  ring 
and  a hatband,  by  him  sold  to  his  Ma*‘®  to  be  presented  unto  Signor  Piere  Paulo 
Eubens,  Secretary  and  Councillor  to  the  King  of  Spaine.  Feb.  20,  1629-30 and 
‘ The  charges  and  entertaynment  of  Sig"^  Piere  Paulo  Eubens,  Secretary  and  Councillor 
of  State  to  the  King  of  Spaine,  by  his  expresse  command,  defrayed  at  Balthasar 

Gerbiere,  Esq.,  his  Ma*’®®  servant’s  house,  with  Mr.  Brant,  the  sayd  Sig'"  Eubens’ 
brother-in-law,  and  their  men  from  the  7 of  December  last  to  the  22  of  Feb?'  1629-30, 
amounting  to  £128 ; 2 : 11,  were  allowed  the  29  of  FebJ’  1629-30.  Montgomery.’  ” — 
(p.  146.) 

Contemporaneously  with  Gerbier,  and  in  ceaseless  correspondence  with 
him  and  the  great  officers  of  state,  and  other  eminent  persons,  Sir  Dudley 
Carleton,  our  ambassador  at  the  Hague,  occupies  by  far  the  larger  portion 
of  these  pages.  Of  all  the  emissaries  and  purveyors  for  the  demand  at  home 
and  for  himself,  he  was  the  most  energetic,  and  appears  to  have  been  the 
most  capable.  Missions  to  Venice  and  Paris  had  extended  his  experience ; 
and  his  numerous  letters  are  full  of  information  concerning  living  artists 
and  their  works,  and  archseological  remains,  busts,  medals,  intaglios,  &c., 
of  Greece  and  Rome.  Out  of  these  a vast  amount  of  notices  might  be 
selected,  almost  in  a dictionary  form,  but  for  straightforward  reading  they 
are  sadly  confused  by  tautology  and  repetitions  occasioned  by  the  letters 
being  addressed  to  so  many  different  parties,  and  to  the  endless  and  re- 
iterated particularities  which  distinguish  official  and  semi-official  commu- 
nication from  every  other  species  of  literary  composition.  To  organize 
them  within  the  compass  of  a review  is  impossible,  and  we  can  only  sepa- 
rate a few  illustrations  : — 

“ Sir  Dudley  Carleton  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  first  to  contribute  to  Lord 
Arundel’s  collection.  Walpole  says,  he  began  to  collect  statues  and  pictures  about 
1615;  from  which  I think  we  may  infer  that  the  pictures  bought  by  Carleton  of 
Daniel  Nys  in  Venice,  and  for  which  Lord  Arundel  paid  £200,  were,  perhaps,  one  of 
the  first  purchases  of  works  of  art  made  by  the  Earl.  It  will  be  remarked  also  that 
Carleton,  on  several  occasions,  sent  him  choice  presents;  to  wit,  ‘a  Jupiter’s  head,’ 
‘a  very  fine  bason  of  stone,  w***  an  Ewer  alia  anticha,’  ‘ JEneas  flying  from  y®  sack 
of  Troy.’  Fortune  seemed  to  smile  on  this  highly  favoured  patron  of  the  Arts;  in 
October,  1616,  King  James  I.  ‘bestowed  upon  his  L.  all  my  L.  of  Somersett’s  pictures, 
wh'**  are  valued  at  the  least  worth  £1000,’  and  they  must  have  been  fully  worth  that 
sum,  a large  amount  in  those  days.  The  purchases  of  pictures  and  statues,  which 
Carleton  alone  made  for  the  Earl  of  Somerset,  amounted  to  nearly  £900,  and  we  may 
suppose  they  did  not  nearly  embrace  the  whole  of  that  rich  gift.  Here,  then,  was  a 
rock,  as  it  were,  upon  which  to  found  his  afterwards  most  celebrated  and  world- 
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I'  renowned  collection.  This  glorious  acquisition  must  have  stimulated  him  to  renewed 
I exertions  to  increase  it ; it  certainly  did,  for  we  have  evidence  that  he  never  omitted 
i taking  advantage  of  any  opportunity  to  purchase  antiquities,  pictures,  articles  of  virtu, 
choice  books,  &c.  He  no  sooner  heard  that  such  treasures  were  to  be  had  in  Italy, 
Holland,  Spain,  or  in  fact  in  any  part  of  the  world,  than  he  immediately  despatched 
an  agent  with  full  power  and  ample  means  to  purchase.  The  obstacles  which  he 
j surmounted,  and  the  length  of  time  which  elapsed  before  he  succeeded  in  obtaining 
; some  of  the  most  interesting  portions  of  his  matchless  collection,  fully  exhibit  his 
' untiring  zeal  and  perseverance,  when  the  possession  of  any  object  relating  to  art  was  in 
I question. 

“Perhaps  the  first  picture,  by  Gerard  Honthorst,  brought  to  England,  was  *^neas 
flying  from  y®  sack  of  Troye.’  It  was  presented  to  Lord  Arundel  by  Sir  Dudley  Carle- 
ton,  whose  letter,  dated  22  June,  1621,  is  exceedingly  interesting,  and  an  evidence  of 
his  judgment  in  detecting  great  ability  in  this  young  artist,  then  only  twenty-nine 
years  of  age,  whose  works  were  subsequently  so  much  admired  by  Rubens  and  sought 
after  by  connoisseurs.  Lord  Arundel  was  not  slow  to  appreciate  the  talent  of  this 
rising  artist.  His  letter  to  Carleton,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  this  picture,  will 
arrest  attention ; Lord  Arundel’s  favourable  opinion  of  its  merits  is  a record  of  his 
judgment  in  matters  of  art.  It  is  quite  possible  that  this  picture  may  not  only  have 
been  seen  and  admired  by  King  Charles  I.,  but  may  have  been  the  cause  of  that 
monarch’s  subsequent  invitation  to  Honthorst  to  visit  England.  The  letters  from 
Lord  Ambassador  Fielding  are  also  valuable  as  relating  to  the  cabinet  belonging  to 
Daniel  Nys,  which  is  no  doubt  the  same  mentioned  by  Evelyn  in  his  Diary,  who  says, 
* That  great  lover  of  antiquity,  Thomas,  Earle  of  Arundel,  had  a very  rich  collection, 
as  well  of  medals  as  other  intaglios,  belonging  to  the  cabinet  he  purchased  of  Daniel  Nice, 
at  the  cost  of  ten  thousand  pounds.’  ” — (pp.  268,  269.) 

' Le  Sueur’s  statue  of  Charles  I.  was  originally  done  at  the  expense  of  the 
Earl  of  Arundel.  Honthorst  visited  England  in  1628,  and— 

“ won  the  favour  of  Charles  I.,  especially  by  an  allegorical  picture  in  which  the  King 
and  Queen  of  Bohemia  are  represented  in  the  character  of  T'wo  Deities,  and  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham  as  Mercury  introducing  the  liberal  arts  to  them.  For  this  composition 
the  King  gave  him  3,000  florins,  a service  of  plate  for  twelve  persons,  and  a beautiful 
horse.  He  also  received  £210  in  money,  [see  the  King’s  Sign-Manual  of  30  March, 
1631,  at  p.  295].  He  afterwards  instructed  the  Queen  of  Bohemia  and  her  daughter, 

I the  Princess  Sophia,  in  drawing.  He  excelled  in  representing  figures  by  candlelight, 
i whence  he  obtained  the  name  of  Gerardo  dalle  Notte.  Rubens  was  a great  admirer  of 
I his  paintings  in  that  style.” — (p.  290.) 

Of  Horace  Gentileschi,  another  foreign  artist  and  visitor  to  London,  the 
account  is  very  interesting.  He  seems  to  have  been  an  adept  at  pushing 
his  way,  (as  many  foreign  artists  have  been,)  and  was  lavishly  entertained 
by  the  King  and  Buckingham,  though  Gerbier,  here  and  there,  has  several 
severe  hits  at  him,  as  he  has  elsewhere  (less  depreciating)  at  Jordaens,  as  a 
competitor  with  Eubens  for  painting  the  Queen’s  cabinet  at  Greenwich. 
From  Gerbier’s  statement  of  “ the  Somraes  Monnys  Gentileschi  has  re- 
ceeved,”  we  gather  that  he  Avas  esteemed  by  his  royal  and  ducal  patrons 
one  of  the  greatest  painters  of  the  day  : — ] 

“ Besides  a liberal  pension  of  £100  per  annum,  a large  sum  in  those  days,  his 
house  was,  by  the  King’s  orders,  furnished  expressly  for  him,  ‘ from  top  to  toe,’  at 
the  enormous  outlay  of  £4,000.  The  King  also  seems  to  have  taken  Gentileschi’s 
family  under  his  especial  protection,  to  have  sent  his  sons  to  Italy  for  their  particular 
benefit,  and  to  have  paid  every  expense  attending  their  journey.” — (p.  311.) 

After  the  death  of  the  King  nine  of  his  pictures  were  sold  for  £600,  (a 
proof  of  the  high  estimation  in  which  his  works  were  held,)  and  are  now 
the  ornaments  of  the  hall  at  Marlborough-house.  The  ceilings  at  Green- 
wich were  also  among  his  performances ; he  painted  an  excellent  portrait 
of  his  friend  Yandyck,  and  died  in  1647,  at  the  age  of  84.  Gerbier’s 
document,  in  his  own  hand-writing,  is  so  much  a curiosity  that  we  ap- 
pend it:  — 
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£ 

300 
500 


500 


150 

150 


1,500 
400 
£3,500 

Besydes  all  his  housse  farnishet  from  top  to  too ; wich  will  amount  more  then  . £4,000 
Gentilesco  for  this  hath  sent  a Madelen  wich,  in  regarde  of  rare  peeces  of 


Titian  & better  Masters  then  he,  may  be  worth  ....  50 

A Maghdelen  with  Joseph  .......  80 

A Christ  at  the  Pillare  ........  40 

The  Picture  he  hath  maide  in  Englant  of  Lott,  that  wich  the  King  hath  . 100 


£270 

“ M"".  Lanier  saith  by  a Xote  he  had  that  the  Gentilescos  had  in  Itally  about 
£500,  and  yet  they  bring  in  reckning  £80  they  have  spent.”— (pp.  314,  315.) 

Upon  the  biography  of  Kubens  himself  we  need  not  enter  in  detail,  as 
it  has  been  exhibited  in  many  popular  publications,  so  as  to  be  pretty  well 
exhausted.  Here  we  find  the  particulars  of  his  haggling  about  prices  : “ I 
did,”  writes  the  well-known  Toby  Matthews  from  Antwerp  in  1620,  re- 
specting the  Caccia  (Rent), — 

“ I did,  w^’'  all  y®  discretion  I had,  deale  w**"  him  about  y®  price,  but  his  demands  ar 
like  y®  Lawes  of  Medes  and  Persians  w®*^  which  may  not  be  altered.  He  valued,  as  he 
sayth  (in  a letter  to  Mr.  Trumbull)  his  Caccia  at  a hundred  Philipps  besides  y®  Crea- 
tion. I wish  y*'  letter  had  not  been  written,  for  I see  it  helpes  to  oblige  him  to  be  un- 
reasonable. Yet  I was  so  imprudent  as  to  offer  him  fifty  Duckatts  and  so  by  degrees, 
but  y®  cruell  courteous  Paynter  would  not  sett  a less  price  upon  it  then  before ; but 
told  me,  as  he  sayd  he  told  Mr.  Trumbell,  y‘  he  would  referr  himselfe  to  your  Lp* 
curtesy.  I told  him  plainly  y'"  I would  not  oblige  you  to  such  a proportion  of  expence, 
y‘  I thought  he  might  content  himselfe  w***  less ; y*  yow  did  but  ordayne  this  picture 
out  of  a compliment  to  a friend  of  yours  in  England,  and  y*  if  he  would  not  color  I 
would  tell  your  Lp  in  what  case  thinges  stood,  and  what  I had  seen  and  what  I had 
sayd,  y*  your  Lp  might  take  your  owne  resolution.” — (p.  53.) 

The  artist’s  well-grounded  self-esteem,  and  the  value  he  attached  to  his 
productions,  are  no  less  conspicuous  throughout;  and  no  wonder, — for  this 
same  year  he  agreed  to  paint  the  twenty-one  famous  allegories  for  the 
Luxembourg  Gallery,  in  which  his  poetic  genius  and  flowing  pen’ll  had 
ample  space  to  revel  in  unrestrained  luxuriance.  In  1625  began  his  treat- 
ing with  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  wherein  politics  and  paintings  ran  neck 
and  neck.  In  1627  he  sold  his  antiquities  to  the  duke  for  100,000  florins, 
and  continued  the  negotiations  for  peace.  In  1629 — 30,  while  in  England, 
he  painted  an  allegory  of  peace  and  war,  which  he  presented  to  the  King, 
(now  in  the  National  Gallery,)  and  was  commissioned  to  paint  the  series 
of  pictures  for  the  banqueting-hall  at  Whitehall,  the  subject  to  be  the 
allegorical  history  of  James  I.,  at  the  cost  of  £3,000,  which  was  not  finished 
and  sent  to  England  till  the  winter  of  1635.  After  disposing  of  one  noble 


“ In  Primis,  for  a Pictm’e,  onley  a single  figeure  beelnge  a Magdalene  . 

Tor  his  comming  over  as  apeered  by  a quittance  .... 

What  monny  he  had  by  Milords  one  hand  for  two  pictures  he  sent  from  France, 
the  one  having  bin  the  Cardinals,  is  not  bnowne  .... 

Item,  after  his  arivall  he  importunaeted  the  Duck  so  long,  that  Mr.  Indimion 
Porter  was  forcett  to  solicitt  for  him  ..... 

which  was  the  500  whaire  with  his  sone  with  a plott  ment  to  go  for  Itally 
Item,  got  for  to  buy  Collors  beeinge  a neew  plott  to  putt  upon  the  King,  wit- 
nes  Mr.  Cary  ........ 

Item,  more  for  to  travell  ....... 

And  after  the  sonne  caeme  back  agayne  maide  beleeve  that  he  had  bin  robde  at 
sea  and  gott  an  other  somme  which  I cannot  tell  .... 

In  the  leare  he  maide  one  peece  for  the  King  got  an  Yrish  Baron  far  his  schaire 
Afore  the  Duke  went  to  Ke,  the  Duke  tould  me  that  Gentiles  squised  out  of 
his  purs  ......... 
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collection  he  made  another  still  more  important,  left  at  his  death.  He  was 
I covered  with  honours  by  various  monarchs,  to  some  of  whom  he  could  lend 
j money  on  their  jewels.  He  died  at  the  end  of  May,  1640,  and  the  follow- 
I ing  letter  from  Gerbier  at  Brussels  gives  an  account  of  that  event,  together 
i with  an  interesting  notice  of  his  successor,  Jordaens  : — 

“ My  Secretary  parted  hence  eare,  yesterday,  y®  Picture  Jordans  hath  made,  and 
a Landschipp,  drawne  after  a designe  of  S"  Peeter  Rubens,  peeces  my  said  Secre- 
tary is  to  deliver  unto  yo’^  selfe,  to  present  them  unto  his  Maj‘y.  Since,  by  y Ire,  I re- 
:!  ceaved  y®  first  direction,  touching  y®  pictures  off  Jordans,  S^’  Job.  Harbys  correspondent 
hath  payed  £44  starlings  to  y®  Abot  d’Escaglias  Secretary,  to  bee  repayed  to  Jordaens 
I for  his  picture,  w®'"  is  a most  reasonable  price,  as  you  shall  see  by  y®  worke,  w®'^,  iff  his 
Maj*y  likes,  Jordaens  may  bee  sett  on  to  finish  y®  otther  peeces  belonging  to  y®  roome. 
S'"  Peeter  Rubens  is  deceased  three  dayes  past,  so  as  Jordaens  reinaynes  y®  prime 
painter  here.  There  wilbe  manny  rarity s of  Pictures,  Agats,  and  otther  pretious 
things  sould  in  S®  Peeter  Rubens  out-cry ; iff  his  Maj‘y  would  have  annything  bought, 
it  must  bee  knowne  in  time  and  bills  off  creditt  sent;  for  it  must  bee  done  with  reddy 
monney.  I cease  troubling  you  w^*  more,  humbly  kisse  y®  hands  and  rest.” — (pp.  229, 
230.) 

In  another  letter,  two  days  later,  he  adds,  he  deceased — 

“ off  a deflaction  w®’^  fell  on  his  heart,  after  some  dayes  indisposition  of  ague  and 
goutte;  bee  is  much  regretted  and  coinended,  hath  left  a rich  widdow,  and  rich 
children;  many  raryties,  w®'‘  will  be  sould  by  out-cry.  Iff  his  Maj‘y,  my  Lord  Mar®*^^ 
[Arundel],  and  other  Liejfhehhers  (lovers  of  art)  would  have  off  his  said  rarityes,  itt 
were  necessary  they  sent  bills  off  creditt,  for  such  summes  as  they  would  imploy ; since 
■w‘^out  reddy  monney  nothing  can  bee  had,  there  being  also  many  hands  readdy 
ag*  y®  time  of  y®  out-cry : w‘^  more  I shall  not  trouble  you  att  this  time.” — (p.  130.) 

“The  person  of  Rubens  is  described  to  have  been  of  just  proportions;  his  height 
about  five  feet  nine  and  a-half  inches;  bis  face  oval,  with  regular  and  finely-formed 
: features,  dark  hazel  eyes,  a clear  and  ruddy  complexion,  contrasted  by  curling  hair  of 
I an  auburn  colour,  with  mustaches  and  beard;  his  carriage  was  easy  and  noble;  his 
j introduction  and  manners  exceeding  graceful  and  attractive;  his  conversation  was 
facile  and  engaging,  and,  when  animated  in  discourse,  his  eloquence,  delivered  with 
I full  and  clear  intonation  of  voice,  was  at  all  times  powerful  and  persuasive.” — (p.  223.) 

I His  posthumous  collection,  including  319  pictures,  is  said  to  have  pro- 
I duced  £25,000  ! ! 

We  have  left  ourselves  but  little  room  for  a few  miscellaneous  observa- 
tions. The  difficulty  of  procuring  passports  for  travellers  and  safe  transit 
for  works  of  art,  was  tremendous  in  those  uncertain  and  troubled  times. 
Rubens  was  terrified  how  he  should  get  from  Dunkirk  to  the  Thames,  and 
every  package  of  pictures  required  many  applications  and  much  letter- 
writing before  it  could  be  transported  (and  not  always  securely)  either  by 
land  or  water.  The  purchase  of  pearls  and  diamonds  and  gold  chains 
also  appears  to  have  been  a keen  pursuit  among  the  highest  classes,  and 
often,  indeed,  answered  the  purpose  of  a circulating  medium.  We  hear 
of  120  pearls  of  200  crowns  a-piece  to  be  sold  on  the  Infante’s  death,  “ the 
fairest  of  water  and  the  perfectest  in  the  world,”  and  “the  other  halfe  of  a 
chaine  King  Philip  gave  to  his  daughter,  Duchesse  of  Savoye,”  which  King 
Charles  is  recommended  to  buy. 

But  we  must  now  conclude,  which  we  do  with  the  remark  that  there  is 
some  rather  indifferent  translating  from  foreign  tongues,  but  that  the  Editor 
has  honestly  and  usefully  performed  a great  duty  in  giving  us  a copious 
index, — and  with  as  short  and  pithy  a letter  to  a king  as  we  remember  to 
have  met  with  in  the  course  of  our  reading.  Sir  B,  Gerbier  to  King 
Charles  I, : — “ Rubens  prooves  lame,  and  Jordaens  will  not  worke  without 
money  ! Mr.  Surveyor  answeris  not  on  that  point.” 
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BOEOUGH-ElS'aLISH. 

Among  the  more  striking  anomalies  that  still  exist  either  in  the  statute 
or  the  common  law  of  this  country,  despite  the  thousand  changes  that  have 
taken  place  in  our  laws  and  legislation  of  late  years,  there  are  none  to  be 
found,  perhaps,  more  inconvenient  or  more  absurd  than  the  variations  of  the 
rules  which  regulate  the  descent  of  real  estate.  The  general  English  law 
of  descent,  as  evervbody  knows,  is  that  of  primogeniture  ; in  case  of  intes- 
tacy as  to  realty,  the  eldest  son,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  others,  succeeds  to 
the  same.  This  either  may  or  may  not  be  a good  rule  for  the  regulation 
of  descent ; but  whether  it  be  so  or  not,  (a  point  which  at  present  it  is  not 
our  object  to  enquire,)  there  are  hundreds  of  instances  to  be  found  where 
you  have  only  to  cross  a ditch  or  to  pass  the  confines  of  a hedge,  and  you 
are  forthwith  upon  ground  where  the  common  law  of  the  country  in  refer- 
ence to  inheritance  no  longer  prevails  ; where,  in  case  of  the  father’s  intes- 
tacy, the  youngest  son  perhaps  takes  the  land,  to  the  exclusion  of  his  elder 
brethren  ; where  all  the  sons  take  the  land  in  equal  proportions,  share  and 
share  alike,  the  daughters  being  wholly  excluded  ; or  where  perhaps  the 
youngest  daughter,  in  case  of  there  being  no  sons,  takes  the  whole  of  the 
land,  and  leaves  her  elder  sisters  destitute.  Such  absurd  and  unjust 
inconsistencies  as  these  have  been  recommended  for  abolition  by  Real 
Property  Commissioners,  more  than  once,  if  we  recollect  aright ; and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that,  as  common  sense  is,  at  least,  sometimes  found  in 
these  days  to  guide  the  hand  of  reform,  the  time  cannot  be  very  far  off  when 
the  besom  of  abolition  will  be  rather  rudely  applied  to  these  unseemly 
excrescences  upon  the  comparatively  fair  features  of  our  national  law 
of  inheritance. 

A consummation  so  devoutly  to  be  wished  for  being,  in  our  opinion, 
among  the  events  of  a no  very  distant  future,  we  purpose  devoting  a few 
lines  to  the  most  remarkable  among  these  anomalous  tenures,  and,  in  the 
first  place,  to  Borough-English,  Gavelkind  being  reserved  for  future  con- 
sideration. In  so  doing,  we  cannot  do  better,  we  feel  very  sure,  than  put 
ourselves  mainly  under  the  guidance  and  authority  of  Mr.  Corner ; a 
gentleman  wdio,  in  his  able  little  work^  on  this  subject,  by  bringing  to 
the  consideration  of  it  at  once  the  enthusiasm  of  the  antiquary  and  the 
research  and  critical  discernment  of  the  lawyer,  has  all  but  exhausted  some 
of  the  most  interesting  questions  in  reference  to  it,  and  has  put  himself 
in  the  position  of  being  justly  considered  among  the  best  modern  authorities 
on  the  subject.  In  one  or  two  instances,  it  will  be  remarked,  we  venture 
to  differ  from  him  as  to  the  value  of  his  deductions  ; but  this  slight  differ- 
ence of  opinion  must  be  by  no  means  supposed  to  detract  from  our  esti- 
mate of  the  value  of  his  opinions  in  general  on  Borough-English.  In  his 
interesting  compilation  there  are  many  features,  of  course,  that  our  want  of 
space  will  preclude  us  from  taking  into  consideration,  in  so  limited  a notice 
as  the  present  must  of  necessity  be. 

Borough-English  may  be  broadly  defined  as  (in  the  words  employed  by 
an  ancient  atithority)  “ a customary  descent  of  lands  or  tenements,  whereby 


“On  the  custom  of  Rorough-Enghsh,  as  existing  in  the  County  of  Sussex.  By 
George  B.  Corner,  hhq.,  F.S.A.  Ih'printcd  from  Vol.  VI.  of  tlie  ‘Sussex  Archaeolo- 
gical Collections.’  ” (London,  1853.) 
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I they  come  to  the  youngest  son,  or,  if  the  owner  have  no  issue,  to  his 
1 youngest  brother.” 

j This,  however,  is  but  a comparatively  vague  definition  ; and  if  we  would 
I gain  a more  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  group  of  anomalous  usages  that 
' are  knit  together  under  this  much-vexed  name,  we  cannot  do  better  than 
appeal  to  Mr.  Corner  for  aid  ; — 

There  are,”  he  says,  certain  variations  of  this  custom  in  different  manors ; in 
some,  for  instance,  the  custom  is  confined  to  sons,  and  does  not  extend  to  prefer  the 
I youngest  daughter,  youngest  brother,  or  collateral  heir;  while  in  other  manors,  the 
youngest  daughter  would  inherit,  if  tliere  were  no  sons,  and  the  youngest  brother  or 
collateral  heir  if  there  were  no  issue ; whereas,  if  the  custom  does  n(,t  extend  to  prefer 
the  youngest  daughter,  or  youngest  bruther,  or  collateral  heir,  all  the  daughters  would 
be  entitled  to  the  inheritance ; or  for  want  of  daughters,  the  eldest  brother  would  suc- 
ceetl,  as  at  common  law ; for  the  custom  is  strictly  confined  to  the  youngest  son,  or  his 
lineal  representative,  and  does  not  extend  to  the  youngest  brother  without  a special 
custom  of  the  place  for  that  purpose — for  customs  ought  always  to  be  taken  strictly.” 

The  origin  of  these  customs  is  involved  in  the  greatest  obscurity : the 
same,  too,  may  be  said  in  reference  to  the  name  by  which,  time  out 
of  mind,  they  have  been  known  : could  we  only  arrive  at  anythiiig  like  a 
satisfactory  solution  of  either  of  these  questions,  we  should  have  little  diffi- 
culty probably  in  dealing  with  the  other.  As  to  the  name,  Robinson,  the 
' leading  authority  on  the  kindred  custom  of  Gavelkind,  has  the  following 
remarks:  — 

“The  name  of  this  custom  guides  us  to  judge  of  its  antiquity,  and  teaches  us  that 
this  custom  had  its  rise  among  the  Anglo-Saxons;  indeed,  it  is  probable  that  it  was  not 
known  by  this  title  until  the  Normans,  who  were  strangers  to  any  such  kind  of  descent 
in  their  own  country,  on  their  settlement]  in  this  kingdom  gave  it  the  name  of  ‘ the 
Custom  of  the  Saxon  towns,’ to  distingi;ish  it  from  their  own  law;  and  this  may  be 
collected  from  1 Edward  I.  (Year  Book,  No.  38),  where  it  is  said  that  in  Nottingham 
there  are  two  tewnrcs,  ‘ Burgh  Engloyes,'  and  ‘Burgh  Fraiincoyes the  usages  of 
which  tenures  are  such,  that  all  the  tenements  whereof  the  ancestor  dies  seised  in 
Burgh  Engloyes,  ought  to  descend  to  the  youngest  son,  and  all  the  tenements  in  B argil 
Frauncoyes  to  the  eldest  son,  as  at  common  law.” 

From  these  dicta,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel,  Mr.  Corner  sees  reason 
toto  ccelo  to  dissent.  For  the  present,  however,  it  will  be  as  well  to  devote 
our  attention  to  what  has  been  said  by  the  older  authorities  upon  the 
origin  of  Borough-English.  Littleton  On  Villenage,”  bk.  ii.  c.  2,)  says  : — 
“This  custom  also  stands  with  some  certain  reason,  because  that  the 
younger  son  (if  he  lack  father  and  mother)  may,  least  of  all  his  brethren, 
help  himself.”  Blackstone  seems  strongly  inclined  to  uphold  this  opinion, 
and  informs  us  that,  according  to  Duhalde,  this  custom  of  descent  to  the 
youngest  son  also  prevails  among  the  Tartar  tribes  ; and  that  among  manv 
other  Northern  nations  it  was  the  custom  for  all  the  sons  but  one  to  emigrate 
from  the  father,  which  one  became  his  heir  “ So  that  possibly  this 
custom,  wherever  it  prevails,  may  be  the  remnant  of  that  pastoral  state  of 
our  British  and  German  ancestors  'which  Csesar  and  Tacitus  describe.” 
Robinson,  the  authority  already  quoted,  inclines  also  to  the  reason  given 
by  Littleton,  that  the  youngest  son,  after  the  death  of  his  parents,  is  least 
able  to  help  himself,  and  most  likely  to  be  left  destitute  of  any  other 
support. 

The  Editor  of  the  “ Modern  Reports,”  on  the  other  hand,  as  quoted  in 
Mr.  Corner’s  work,  says  of  Borough-English  It  is  a custom  contrary 
to  the  positive  law  of  God,  and  which  inverts  the  very  order  of  nature;” 
and,  starting  with  this  unfavourable  dictum,  has  no  hesitation  in  attributing 
its  origin  to  a supposed  right  of  the  lords  of  certain  manors,  grcdUhare 
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pudicitiam  of  the  brides  of  their  villein-tenants.  Among  the  supporters  of 
this  singular  and  fanciful  theory  we  find  the  learned  antiquary  Dr.  Plot. 
Sir  W.  Blackstone  has  been  at  some  unnecessary  pains,  as  it  appears  to  us, 
to  combat  it,  and  Robinson  apparently  (as  quoted  by  Mr.  Corner)  at  even 
greater ; and  it  is  with  justice  that  he  remarks,  or  perhaps  rather  implies, 

■ — as  this  is  what  his  arguments  amount  to — that  even  if  doubts  existed  as 
to  the  paternity  of  the  eldest  son,  and  so  prompted  a provision  for  his  ex- 
clusion from  the  inheritance,  no  such  doubts  could  rightfully  exist  as  to 
the  paternity  of  the  second  son,  who,  however,  was  just  as  rigorously  ex- 
cluded from  the  inheritance  as  the  eldest.  With  equal  reason,  too,  he 
certainly  might  have  remarked  that  supposing  it  possible  for  such  a state 
of  things  as  the  prcBlibatio  gudiciticB  by  the  superior  lord  to  have  ever  ex- 
isted, the  same  power  and  authority  which  would  have  enabled  the  lord  to 
assert  and  maintain  so  outrageous  a right,  would  have  equally  enabled  and, 
indeed,  emboldened  him  to  insist  on  due  provision  being  made  for  the  only 
member  of  his  villein’s  family  who  was  likely  to  be  his  own  flesh  and  blood. 
The  subject,  however,  is  hardly  deserving  of  serious  consideration,  and  with 
Lord  Hailes,  who  has  found  time  and  matter  to  devote  an  elaborate  essay 
on  the  subject,  we  may  safely  dismiss  the  story  of  the  Scotch  King  Evenus, 
his  supposed  law,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Marcheta  Mulierum  by 
Malcolm  III.,  as  at  once  fabulous  and  absurd. 

The  more  satisfactory  reasons  for  the  provision  for  the  youngest  son,  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  elder  children,  that  have  been  suggested  by  Littleton, 
Blackstone,  and  Robinson,  are  reviewed  by  Mr.  Corner,  and  taken  excep- 
tion to  by  him  : — 

“ The  reasons  assigned  by  these  writers  are  ad  virtually  the  same,  all  resting  upon 
the  disadvantage  of  position  of  the  youngest  son ; and  they  are  all  equally  unsatisfac- 
tory ; for  they  are  grounded  on  the  supposition  that  the  youngest  son  alone  is  un- 
settled in  life,  or  left  with  his  father  at  his  decease,  in  which  case  alone  the  custom 
would  have  an  appearance  of  justice;  and  they  overlook  the  very  constant  occurrence 
of  one  or  more  of  the  elder  sons  being  set  forward  in  life  during  their  father’s  life- 
time, leaving  several  at  home ; and  the  not  unfrequent  case  of  a father  dying  early, 
and  leaving  all  his  sons  young  and  equally  helpless  and  unprovided  for;  in  which  cases 
it  would  seem  to  be  most  inconsistent  with  justice  and  equity,  as  well  as  most  incon- 
venient to  the  family  of  the  deceased  tenant,  that  the  inheritance  should  go  to  the 
youngest  son  in  preference  to  his  brothers,  as  unprovided,  and,  except  by  a few  years 
more  or  less  of  age,  not  more  able  to  help  themselves  than  he  is.” 

He  then  proceeds  to  say  that  “ with  sincere  deference  to  the  opinions  of 
those  who  are  much  better  qualified  to  decide  upon  questions  of  legal  and 
antiquarian  research,”  he  considers  that  the  custom  of  Borough-English 
took  its  rise  from  the  period  when  copyhold  lands  were  held  really  and 
suhstantially,  and  not,  as  now,  no7}iinally  “ at  the  will  of  the  lord  ; when  the 
lord’s  will,  uniformly  exercised,  made  the  custom  of  the  manor,  and  was 
not,  as  now,  controlied  by  the  custom.”  And  in  no  instance,  he  remarks, 
was  the  lord’s  will  so  likely  to  be  exercised  as  in  determining  wEich  of  his 
tenant’s  family,  on  the  decease  of  the  tenant,  should  succeed  to  the  tene- 
ment by  the  lord’s  will. 

He  then  continues  : — 

“ Tlie  custom  of  Borouab-Englisb  is  in  fact  to  be  accounted  for  in  the  same  manner 
as  tlie  various  other  customs  which  exist  in  difterent  manors.  In  some  manors  the 
lands  descend  to  the  eldest  son,  in  others  to  all  the  sons  equally,  as  in  Gavelkind. — 
‘Custom  of  some  manor  is,  that  if  the  tenant  dies  seised  of  five  acres  or  loss,  then  the 
youngest  son  ought  to  inherit,  but  if  above,  then  all  the  sons,  as  in  Gavelkind,  ought 
to  inherit  it.  (histom  of  some  manor  is,  that  the  youngest  son,  or  youngest  daughter 
of  the  first  wife,  being  married  a virgin,  ought  to  inherit.’— pp.  203,  202.) 
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, In  other  manors  the  sons  and  daughters  inherit  equally,  as  at  Warehain  in  Dorsetshire. 

! In  others,  the  eldest  daughter  alone  succeeds  to  the  inherit  ance,  if  there  be  no  sons,  as 

I at  Yardley  in  Hertfordshire Thus  it  is,  1 think,  owmg  to  the  caprice  of  the  several 

I ancient  lords,  that  these  different  manorial  cuToins  have  arisen  and  been  established. 

' Tiiis  opinion  is  in  accordance  with  those  of  Sir  Martin  Wright,  in  his  introduction  to 
the  Law  of  Tenures,  and  Mr.  Watkins,  in  a note  on  Chief  Baron  Gilbert’s  work  on 
Tenures.  As  to  the  reasons  which  would  induce  the  lord  to  prefer  the  youngest  son  to 
succeed  the  father  in  the  inheritance  of  the  tenements  held  of  his  manor,  we  may  sup- 
pose that  the  lords  and  barons,  being  liable  to  furnish  certain  numbers  of  men  for  mili- 
tary service,  in  many  instances  took  care  to  secure  tbe  elder  sons  of  their  tenants  as 
military  retainers  ; and  that  the  villenage  or  copyhold  lands,  being  generally  held  by 
1 agricultural  services,  were  left  to  the  younger  sons  or  son  to  cultivate,  and  render  the 
services  due  to  the  lord  for  the  land  And  another  reason  may  be  attributed  to  the 
avarice  or  love  of  patronage  of  the  lords;  for  as  the  lord  was  entitled  to  the  wardship 
of  his  infant  tenants,  which  allowed  the  infant  only  a decent  maintenance  during  his 
minority,  (all  the  surplus  profits  going  to  the  guardian,)  the  lord  had  a direct  interest 
in  long  minorities,  and  therefore  might  have  willed  that  the  youngest  son  should  be 
the  heir.” 

Mr.  Corner  has  been  very  successful,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  in  here 
tracing  the  basis  upon  which  these  anomalous  customs  were  originally 
founded,  the  arbitrary  exercise,  namely,  of  the  will  or  caprice  of  the  supe- 
rior lord ; and  he  very  appositely  illustrates  his  position  by  reference  to  a 
charter  executed  by  Simon  de  Montfort  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.,  a document  which  affords  a singular  illustration  of  the  exercise 
! of  the  superior  lord’s  will  in  this  respect ; and  that,  too,  at  a comparatively 
j recent  date,  sixty-six  years  subsequent  to  the  date  of  legal  prescription.  As 
I a copy  of  this  curious  instrument  happens  to  be  now  lying  before  us,  we 
i annex  a translation  of  it  for  the  better  illustration  of  the  theory  above  pro- 
pounded : — 

j “ To  all  tbe  faithful  of  Christ,  the  Lord  Symon  de  Moutefort,  Earl  of  Leicester,  and 
I Seneschal  of  England,  greeting.  Be  it  known  unto  all  of  you,  that  we,  for  the  salvation 
‘ of  our  soul,  and  of  Alienora  our  wife,  our  children,  our  ancestors  and  successors,  at  the 
I instance  and  supplication  of  the  burgesses  of  our  vill  of  Leicester,  for  the  common  ad- 
vantage and  amelioration  of  the  state  of  the  said  vill,  which,  by  reason  of  the  default  of 
heirs  and  their  weakness,  now  for  a long  time  past  has  been  vergitig  almost  upon  down- 
fal  and  ruin,  with  the  common  assent  and  goodwill  of  all  the  burgesses  of  our  vill  of 
Leicester  aforesaid,  have  granted,  and  by  this  our  present  charter  confirmed,  that  all 
sons  first  born  in  lawful  wedlock  in  our  vill  of  Leicester  aforesaid,  and  in  the  suburbs 
1 thereof,  shall  in  future,  after  the  death  of  their  fathers,  peacefully,  qu  eHy,  and  witli- 

Iout  any  gainsaying  thereof,  have  and  possess  the  paternal  inheritance  and  abode;  pro- 
vided always  that  all  last-born  sons  in  our  vill  of  Leicester  aforesaid,  who,  before  the 
grant  and  completion  of  this  our  charter,  sliall  have  succeeded  their  fathers  or  ancestors 
as  heirs  to  the  inheritance,  shall  throughout  the  whole  period  of  tlieir  life  peacefully, 

I quietly,  and  without  any  gainsaying  thereof,  have  and  possess  their  inheritance  and 
[ abode ; and  that  their  first-born  sons  shall  in  future,  according  to  the  grant  aforesaid, 
succeed  to  the  inheritance.  Witnesses  hereto,  Roger  de  Quency,  Earl  of  Winchester ; 
Ralph  Basset,  William  Basset,  Richard  de  Havering,  Thomas  de  Estleghe,  Knights ; 
Bartholomew  le  Jeune,  Richard  Moi’in,  Andrew  de  la  Breche,  Alexander  the  Clerk, 
and  others.  Done  at  Westminster,  the  Friday  next  after  the  feast  of  Saint  Luke  the 
Evangelist,  in  the  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Henry,  son  of  King  John,  thirty -nine.” 

But,  ready  as  we  are  to  admit  that  Mr.  Corner  is  happy  in  his  conclusion 
that  the  customs  knowm  as  Borough-English  were  based  originally  on 
the  exercise  of  the  will  or  caprice  of  the  superior  lord,  we  are  still  inclined 
1 to  think  that  there  is  abundant  room  for  Littleton,  Blackstone,  and  Kobin- 
■ son  to  be  equally  right  in  their  suggestion,  that  in  those  cases  where  the 
inheritance  devolves  upon  the  youngest  son,  the  provision  was  originally 
I made  with  the  view  of  assisting  him  in  his  comparatively  helpless  state. 

I At  all  events,  though  selfishness  may  possibly,  as  Mr.  Corner  suggests, 
I Gekt.  Mao-.  Vol.  C'CVl.  i i 
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have  influenced  the  exercise  of  the  lord’s  caprice  in  some  instances,  it  is 
hardly  less  probable  that  good  and  kindly,  and  indeed  commonly  prudent, 
motives  (a  desire,  for  example,  that  their  most  helpless  dependants  might 
not  be  reduced  to  beggary)  may  have  animated  them  in  others 

In  reference  to  the  name  of  this  custom,  we  must  again  have  recourse  to 
Mr.  Corner's  work  : — * 

My  opinion  is,^^  he  says,  that  the  name  originated  with  the  Xorman  lords,  who 
imposed  this  custom  as  a peculiar  mark  of  serfdom  on  their  English  vassals,  which 
their  Xorman  followers,  who  were  accustometl  to  the  law  of  primogeniture  as  attached 
to  freeholdings,  would  not  submit  to  ; hence  the  distinction  of  tenures  at  Xottingham, 
of  Burgh  JEngloges,  and  Burgh  Fraumcoyes,  which,  although  not  now  known  in  that 
town,  are  kept  in  remembrance  by  the  two  parts  of  the  town,  having  been  not  long 
since  distinguished  as  the  ‘ English  borough’  and  the  ‘ French  borough.’  It  is  worthy 
of  observation,  as  corroborative  of  this  view  of  the  subject,  that  the  Earl  of  Warren 
and  Surrey,  who  soon  after  the  Conquest  possessed  the  barony  and  rape  of  Lewes, 
where  the  custom  of  Borough-English  is  almost  universal  as  regards  copyholds,  pos- 
sessed also  Reigate,  Dorking,  Betchworth,  and  Kennington  in  Surrey,  and  Stamford 
in  Lincolnshire  ; in  all  which  places  we  find  the  same  custom  still  prevailing.” 

It  seems  to  us,  however,  that  if  manors  and  manorial  rights,  and  tenure 
according  to  the  will  of  the  superior  lord,  existed  here,  as  is  pretty  generally 
admitted,  in  Saxon  times,  the  various  anomalous  tenures,  now  known  as 
Borough-English,  were  probably  in  existence  also  long  before  the  days  of  the 
Norman  Conquest.  The  ordinary  law  of  inheritance,  on  the  other  hand,  with 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  was  that  known  as  Gavelkind,  which  distributed  both 
realty  and  personalty  equally  among  the  children  of  the  deceased.  Socage 
lands,  too,  by  the  laws  of  Normandy  being  divided  equally  among  the  sons, 
the  custom  of  Gavelkind  would  excite  little  surprise  or  comment  among  the 
Normans  upon  their  arrival;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  what  is  more  likely 
than  that  the  singular  laws  of  inheritance  which  they  found  prevailing  here 
in  certain  manorial  burghs  would  attract  their  early  notice,  and  obtain  from 
them — in  a spirit  of  sarcasm,  very  possibly — the  distinctive  appellation  of 
Burgh  Engloyes^  or  ^‘English  borough  tenure”?  We  cannot  conceive,  too, 
any  reason  why  the  Normans,  rather  than  their  Saxon  predecessors,  should 
have  been  the  first  to  introduce  a custom  which  preferred  the  youngest 
daughter  rather  than  the  eldest  one. 

In  further  support  of  his  hypothesis,  Mr.  Corner  has  industriously  col- 
lected the  following  facts,  which,  in  justice  to  his  arguments,  we  briefly 
annex  ; though,  to  our  thinking,  they  go  to  she\v,  not  so  much  that  the 
Normans,  prior  to  their  conquest  of  England,  were  acquainted  with  the 
custom  of  descent  to  the  younger  son,  as  that  their  Picard  neighbours,  at 
an  early  period,  were  acquainted  with  manorial  tenure  and  inheritance  at 
the  will  of  the  lord  ; institutions  which,  very  possibly,  they  may  have 
originally  borrowed  from  the  same  sources  as  the  Saxons  themselves : — 

“To  shew,”  he  says,  “that  the  customary  descent  to  the  youngest  son  was  not 
unknown  to  the  Xorman  and  Flemish  followers  of  William,  as  a peculiarity  of  serfdom 
and  villenage,  (although  Robinson  says  that  they  were  unacquainted  with  it  in  their 
own  country,  and  Blackstone  was  obliged  to  go  so  far  away  as  the  Tartar  tribes  for 
any  similar  custom,)  I can,  thanks  to  the  improved  facilities  of  international  communi- 
cation, and  to  the  general  desire  among  enlightened  nations  to  receive  and  impart 
knowledge,  refer  to  the  Coutumes  locales  du  Baillage  d’ Amiens,  by  M.  Bouthors, 
Greffier  en  chef  de  la  Cour  d’Appel  d’ Amiens,  &c.,  where  we  find  that  the  same 
customary  descent  to  the  youngest  son  prevails  in  that  province  of  France,  and  in 
Artois,  under  the  natne  of  Mainete,  viz.  in  the  Seignuries  of  Gouy  et  Bavaincourfc, 
Rettembes,  Croy,  Lignieres,”  &c.,  &c. 

The  two  following  suggestions  have  occurred  to  us,  in  considering  the 
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subject,  as  possibly,  the  one  or  the  other  of  them,  tending  to  a solution 
of  this  much-vexed  question.  They  are  mere  hints,  however,  and  we 
annex  them  with  no  great  confidence,  but  merely  valeant  quantum  : — 

1.  As  the  Normans,  before  the  Conquest,  on  the  occasion  of  their  visits 
to  this  country,  usually  embarked  and  disembarked  on  the  coast  of  Sussex, 
and  would  of  necessity  have  to  travel  through  the  interior  of  that  county, 
it  is  possible  that,  from  imperfect  information,  they  may  have  laboured 
under  the  impression  that  the  Sussex  tenure  was  only  a sample  of  that 
prevalent  throughout  England  in  general,  and  have  accordingly  conferred 
on  it  the  distinctive  title  of  “ Tenure  of  the  English  Burghs.” 

2.  The  fact  that  Gavelkind  and  Borough-English  are  confined  (except 
in  a comparatively  few  instances)  to  the  south-western  districts  of  Eng- 
land, goes  far  towards  shewing  that  they  were  introduced  by  the  Saxon 
invaders.  It  may  be  worth  enquiry,  whether  inheritance  by  the  children 
equally  was  not  a custom  confined  to  the  Jutes  and  Saxons,  inheritance 
by  the  younger  children  being  peculiar  to  the  Angles  and  inheritance 
by  the  eldest son  the  usage  with  Romano-British  population  at  the  time 
of  the  Saxon  invasion. 

As  we  now  approach  the  limits  of  our  allotted  space,  we  shall  only 
add  what  the  untiring  research  of  Mr.  Corner  has  enabled  us  to  do — that 
in  the  county  of  Cornwall  there  is  one  manor  subject  to  the  custom  of 
I Borough-English  ; in  Devonshire,  two  ; in  Essex,  eight ; in  Glamorgan- 
shire, one  ; in  Hampshire,  nine  ; in  Herefordshire,  four  ; in  Hertfordshire, 
one  ; in  Huntingdonshire,  three  ; in  Kent,  one  ; in  Leicestershire,  one  ; in 
Middlesex,  sixteen  ; in  Monmouthshire,  one  ; in  Norfolk,  twelve  ; in  Not- 
tinghamshire, five  ; in  Shropshire,  three  ; in  Stafibrdshire,  two  ; in  Suffolk, 

I eighty-four  ; in  Surrey,  twenty-eight ; in  Sussex,  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
i five  ; in  Warwickshire,  two;  in  addition  to  which,  upon  the  same  authority 
we  learn  that  Borough-English  prevails  in  the  city  of  Gloucester^,  the 
town  of  Derby,  and  the  borough  of  Stamford. 


MEMOIRS  OE  WILLIAM  BECKFORD,  OF  FONTHILL  ^ 

Beckford  and  Fonthill  are  names  that  haunt  our  memory  like  the  re- 
membrance ot  an  unpleasant  dream  ; for  the  truths  we  know  of  that  way- 
ward child  of  fortune  have  such  an  air  of  unreality  about  them,  that  we  could 
wish  we  did  not  know  them  as  truths.  Beneath  these  lie  surmises,  dark 
and  mysterious,  which  loom  like  a pall  over  what  remains  of  the  fabric  he 
raised,  striking  the  spectator  with  awe  and  sadness.  Welcome  is  any  at- 
tempt to  place  the  character  of  this  strange  man  in  its  true  light  before  his 
contemporaries  have  all  passed  away,  and  before  facts  can  cease  to  be  tested 
by  living  evidence.  The  part  enacted  on  the  stage  of  life  by  William  Beck- 


Tlus  suggestion,  however,  is  unfortunately  at  variance  with  what  is  said  by  the 
Saxon  Chronicle,  sub  anno  449,  that  Sussex  was  peopled,  not  by  the  Angles,  but  by 
the  Old  Saxcns. 

' This  was  the  usage  in  the  city  of  London  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest, 
and  perhaps  had  continued  to  be  so  since  the  time  of  the  Romans. 

Here  it  regulates  the  descent  of  freeholds,  not  of  copyhi  Ids. 

» “ Memoirs  of  William  Beckford,  of  Fonthill,  Author  of  ‘ Vathek/  ” (London : C.  Ji 
Bkeet.  2 vols;,  12uio.) 
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ford  has  its  sig-nificance  both  “ to  point  a moral  and  adorn  a tale  its  stndv 
cannot  be  altoirether  unprofitable,  iloreover,  he  was  a public  character, 
both  as  an  author  and  as  cultivator  of  the  arts  : his  influence  was  great,  on 
account  of  his  wealth  ; no  less  so  was  his  conduct  an  example  to  shun  if  net 
to  imitate.  These  Memoirs,  therefore,  require  no  apology  for  their  appear- 
ance ; they  will  be  perused  with  curiosity  and  interest,  and  the  perusal  will 
make  us  both  sadder  and  wiser. 

Milliam  Beckford  was  the  son  of  William  Beckford,  Lord  Mavor  of 
London  in  1762  and  1770,  who  was  one  of  the  thirteen  children  of  Peter 
Beckford.  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Assembly  of  Jamaica.  His  father 
married  twdee.  His  second  wife,  the  mother  of  the  subject  of  these  memoirs, 
was  the  daughter  and  co-heirof  the  Hon.  George  Hamilton,  M.P.  for  Wells. 
When  Peter  Beckford  died,  he  left  behind  him  great  wealth  ; no  less  than 
twenty- 'bur  plantations  and  twelve  hundred  slaves  in  the  island  of  Jamaica, 
besides  mortgages  and  similar  investments.  His  second  son,  William  Beck- 
ford the  elder,  was  sent  from  Jamaica  to  England  when  fourteen  years  of 
age,  and  received  his  education  at  Westminster  School,  where  he  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  ardent  devotion  to  study.  At  this  school  Beckford 
formed  the  acquaintance  of  many  persons  who  became  celebrated  in  after- 
life for  their  talents  or  genius,  amongst  whom  we  find  Lord  Mansfield,  Dr. 
Johnson,  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  and  Lord  Kinnoul.  His  elder  brother, 
Peter,  dying  unmarried  in  1737,  William  Beckford  became  his  heir,  as  he 
did  also  of  his  next  younger  brother  Richard,  M.P.  for  Bristol,  who  died 
in  1756,  and  bequeathed  William  ten  thousand  a-year.  The  following 
episode  in  his  life  is  not  without  interest : — 

“He  was  inffueed  to  visit  Holland,  where  he  was  deeply  smitten  with  a beautiful 
girl,  daughter  of  a shopkeeper  of  Leyden.  He  wa-<  well  aware  that  his  family  would 
not  consent  to  his  marriage  with  the  object  of  his  affections,  towards  whom  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  his  sincere  regard,  and  of  his  determination  to  marry  her  the  moment 
it  was  in  his  power  to  do  so.  He  had  a son  by  her,  which  he  kept  a secret  until  his 
father’s  decease,  having  brought  her  over  and  placed  her  in  an  establishment  suited  to 
his  rank  and  fortune.  His  arrangements  had  not  long  been  completed,  when,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  father’s  death,  he  was  obliged  to  go  to  Jamaica  to  arrange  his  family 
affairs,  where  he  was  detained  over  a year.  At  the  expiration  of  that  time  he  returned 
to  London,  intending  to  marry  the  olyect  of  his  cherished  affections,  all  obstacle  to  a 
union  being  removed.  On  his  arrival  lie  made  the  painful  discovery  of  her  unfaithful- 
i.e'S.  It  was  no  common  example  of  feminine  infidelity  that  struck  him  dnwm.  His 
beloved  mistress,  whom  he  intended  to  make  his  bride,  he  discovered  to  be  pregnant  by 
a mulatto  page  in  his  service,  only  sixteen  years  • f age.  This  incident  so  much 
affected  him,  that  it  was  thought  at  one  time  he  would  not  recover  from  the  state  of 
despondency  into  w’hich  he  was  thrown  by  this  discovery.  Fears  were  even  entertained 
for  his  life.  He  ultimately  recovered,  settled  an  annual  sum  of  money  upon  the  un- 
faithful one,  and  sent  her  back  to  Holland.” 

Mr.  Beckford  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  member  for  London  in 
1747  and  subsequent  years.  In  1758  he  served  the  office  of  sheriff  for 
the  city,  and  became  Lord  Mayor  in  1762,  the  year  in  which  his  son 
’William  Beckford  was  born. 

Thus  much  is  necessary  to  shew  the  nature  of  the  inheritance  to  which 
the  subject  of  this  memoir  was  born.  Foremost  stands  the  enormous  wealth 
wliich  liad  accumulated  in  his  father’s  hands,  and,  as  he  was  but  eleven 
years  old  when  his  father  died,  there  was  some  ten  years  for  further  accu- 
mulation. His  lot  was  not  an  einiahle  or  a desirable  one.  Inheritor  of  un- 
bounded wealth,  this  spoilt  child  of  Fortune  could  hardly  avoid  the  temp- 
tations that  surround  the  path  of  every  one  who  has  the  means  of  gratifying 
the  wiidetjt  tlusires.  His  whole  course  was  beset  with  the  countless  snares 
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of  evil ; it  is  not  therefore  surprising  that  his  errors  were  great  and  singular  : 

! yet  they  were  not  greater  than  of  many  who  have  had  less  to  excuse  them. 

I Great  are  the  perils  that  encompass  the  rich  man.  Pampered  in  vice  by 
I parasites  who  fatten  on  the  riot  they  instigate,  who  make  folly  appear  wis- 
dom to  the  inexperienced,  it  is  to  them  that  we  may  attribute  the  many 
faults  that  lie,  a heavy  burden,  on  the  shoulders  of  William  Beckford.  Yet 
he  was  not  all  bad.  The  nearer  you  approach  to  what  remains  of  Font- 
hill,  the  scene  of  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  the  more  you  will  find  his  name 
' held  in  esteem  as  one  who  was  generous  and  kind,  and  gave  much  employ- 
ment to  the  poor.  These  are  virtues  that  may  cover  a multitude  of  sins. 
His  education  had  also  much  to  do  with  the  formation  of  his  character.  He 
had  not  the  advantages  of  the  discipline  afforded  by  the  training  of  a public 
school.  The  private  education  he  received  nurtured  a shyness  and  con- 
tempt for  the  knowledge  and  opinion  of  others.  His  mind  early  became 
biassed. 

Of  his  mother  we  gather  from  these  volumes  less  information  than  could 
be  desired.  We  learn  little  more  than  that  she  was  of  the  Abercorn  branch 
of  the  Hamilton  family,  and  sedulously  careful  of  her  son’s  education.  At 
a very  early  age  she  placed  her  son  William  under  the  care  of  a private  tutor, 
with  whom  he  remained  until  he  was  eleven  years  of  age ; at  which  time 
Lord  Littleton  of  Hagley  applied  to  Dr.  W.  Cleaver,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
St.  Asaph,  to  recommend  a tutor  to  instruct  a youth  considered  heir  to  one 
of  the  first  fortunes  in  the  kingdom,  an  undertaking  of  some  consideration. 
The  appointment  was  three  hundred  a-year ; and  Lord  Littleton  represented 
the  pupil  as  possessing  parts  above  mediocrity,  and  indeed  of  more  than 
ordinaiy  promise,  with  a disposition  peculiarly  amiable.  Dr.  Cleaver  re- 
commended his  cousin,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lettice,  who  appears  to  have  been  well 
qualified  for  his  office.  The  character  of  his  pupil  is  thus  given  : — 

“ When  about  twelve  years  of  age  bis  friends  indulged  in  high  expectations  of  him 
after  he  should  attain  manhood,  looking  for  the  consummation  of  their  wishes  regard- 
ing him  to  that  which  nature  designeti  he  should  become,  a common  and  partial  mis- 
take. Even  at  that  early  age  his  personal  figure  was  advantageous,  while  his  genius 
and  talents  were  of  the  most  promising  character.  His  vivacity  of  imagination  and 
natural  flow  of  eloquence  were  remarkable;  his  comprehension  was  lucid  and  un- 
commonly quick.  His  facility  in  acquirement  as  well  as  his  memory  were  good,  and 
his  progress  in  learning  considerably  beyond  the  average ; while,  amidst  all,  his  appli- 
cation was  commendable.  His  principal  fault  was,  that  he  grew  to  be  too  desultory, 
notw  thslanding  he  inade  great  way.  His  temper,  though  lively,  was  prone  to  irrita- 
bility, yet  he  was  respectful  to  his  instructors,  with  whom  Lord  Chatham  did  not  dis- 
dain to  correspond  upon  the  subject,  and  to  tender  advice  which  was  scrupulously  fol- 
lowed. A serious  regard  for  religion  and  pure  moral  principle,  as  the  solid  foundation 
of  all  acquirements,  was  carefully  inculcated.’^ 

Again  : — 

“ On  all  upon  which  he  set  his  mind  he  succeeded  marvellously.  In  music  and 
design  he  shewed  both  invention  and  enthusiasm,  not  confining  himself  to  the  cold  tusk 
of  scientific  execution,  but  entering  into  the  very  marrow  of  the  study  for  which  he 
had  a predilection.  He  was  sometimes  too  eager  to  advance  beyond  those  steps  w'hich 
few  but  those  of  his  own  temperament  feel  inclined  to  travel.” 

Had  he  been  goaded  by  the  sharp  spur  of  necessity,  AVilliam  Beckford 
might  have  shone  amongst  the  highest  ornaments  in  the  societ)^  and  age  in 
which  he  lived,  but  his  aspirations  and  genius  were  crushed  and  hidden 
under  the  gold-mountain  of  his  inheritance. 

Upon  attaining  the  age  of  seventeen  it  became  necessary  to  consider  what 
steps  should  be  taken  to  complete  his  education.  His  mother  having  a pre- 
judice against  the  two  great  Universities,  it  Nvas  decided  that  young  Beck- 
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ford  should  complete  his  educational  course  at  Geneva,  and  thither  he  ac- 
cordingly went,  residing  with  a relation  of  his  mother’s,  Colonel  Hamilton. 
While  there  he  entered  upon  a course  of  instruction  in  civil  law,  acquiring 
the  usual  accomplishments  of  a gentleman,  and  forming  the  acquaintance  of 
Huber,  Saussure,  and  Bonnet. 

About  this  time,  but  previous  to  his  residence  in  Switzerland,  William 
Beckford  had  written  a book,  a satire  upon  Descamp’s  Vie  des  Beintres 
Flamands.  The  origin  of  this  hook  was,  according  to  his  own  account,  that 
he  felt  prompted  to  write  something  of  the  kind  by  remarking  the  ridiculous 
memoirs  and  criticisms  on  certain  Dutch  painters  of  whom  he  had  read  in 
Descamp’s  book,  as  well  as  to  play  off  a trick  upon  the  housekeeper  at 
Fonthill,  who  used  to  play  the  cicerone  to  visitors,  shewing  the  house  and 
giving  accounts  of  the  different  painters  that  executed  the  pictures.  He 
had  been  greatly  amused  at  hearing  her  bestow  most  extraordinary  names 
upon  the  artists  who  painted  them,  and  wondered  how  such  nonsense  could 
get  into  her  head.  Fond  of  satire,  he  thought  the  double  exposure  of  the 
Fleming’s  authorship  and  the  housekeeper’s  conceit  and  ignorance  excellent 
subjects  for  mystification.  His  plan  succeeded,  and  his  love  of  mischief 
was  gratified  in  listening  to  descriptions  more  extravagant  than  ever. 

The  production  of  such  a work  by  one  of  riper  years  would  have  been 
thought  frivolous  : whether  all  his  own  production  or  not  is  of  little  con- 
sequence, as  the  hook  had  but  a very  limited  object,  and  no  very  high  aim. 

At  twenty,  young  Beckford  was  a citizen  of  the  world  in  respect  to  know- 
ledge of  a varied  character,  shewing  that  he  must  have  paid  serious  atten- 
tion to  whatever  he  felt  desirous  of  learning,  while  his  natural  abilities 
quickened  his  progress  in  study.  His  acquisitions  were  still  further  ex- 
tended and  improved  travel : he  visited  Holland  and  Germany,  and  then 
returned  to  England  to  celebrate  his  coming  of  age  in  1781.  He  then  be- 
came possessed  of  nearly  a million  in  ready  money,  and  an  income  of  a hun- 
dred thousand  a-year. 

In  the  following  year  he  took  a second  tour  on  the  Continent,  taking  with 
him  every  convenience  that  comfort  demanded.  His  retinue  included  an 
eminent  artist,  a physician,  and  a musician.  They  occupied  three  carriages, 
besides  having  led-horses  and  outriders. 

William  Beckford  had  on  many  occasions  evinced  a marked  predilection 
for  Oriental  studies,  which  had  been  checked  by  those  entrusted  with  his 
education,  they  deeming  it  necessary  for  his  future  career  that  he  should 
be  belter  acquainted  with  fact  than  fiction.  But  this  bias  for  Orientalism 
must  have  been  fostered  by  the  visions  of  luxury  and  indulgence  his  enor- 
mous wealth  would  open  to  him.  Nothing  short  of  Oriental  tastes  and 
appetites  for  display  could  have  given  vent  to  the  fountain  of  riches  at  his 
command,  d'he  fruits  of  his  Oriental  studies  were  found  in  his  tale  of 
“Vathek,”  and  in  “The  Story  of  A1  Raoul  ” 

Tlie  mind  that  produced  “ Vathek”  could  have  done  better  things,  had 
the  circumstances  of  the  author  been  more  favourable ; as  it  is,  it  stands 
alone  in  English  lileratnre. 

On  the  5tii  of  Hay,  1783,  IMr.  Beckford  married  Lady  Margaret  Gordon, 
daughter  of  the  I'.arl  of  Ahoyne,  and  sister  of  the  late  Marquis  of  Huntley. 
To  this  lady  he  was  strongly  attached,  and  full  of  aspirations  after  promised 
ha])piness,  he  set  out  with  his  bride  for  Switzerland.  His  hopes  were 
crushed  by  the  death  of  his  bride  three  yeais  after  their  marriage.  She 
died  in  childbed  of  her  second  daughter,  the  present  Duchess  of  Hamilton. 

This  calamity  sorely  tried  him.  He  quitted  Switzerland,  and  after  a 
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while  returned  to  England,,  whence,  after  a sojourn  of  six  months,  he  crossed 
to  Portugal  and  Spain.  He  has  left  a valuable  record  of  what  he  saw  in 
those  countries,  which  were  in  a condition  that  has  never  been  paralleled 
since,  nor  is  ever  likely  to  be  seen  again. 

His  life  was  unmarked  by  any  remarkable  incidents  from  this  period  until 
the  death  of  his  mother,  which  took  place  in  1798.  Soon  after  that  event 
he  paid  a third  visit  to  Portugal.  It  was  about  this  period  that  he  indulged 
in  the  strange  purpose  of  surrounding  his  property  with  a wall  twelve  feet 
high,  and  nine  miles  in  extent,  and  also  in  the  Fonthill  improvements. 
With  respect  to  the  wall  he  thus  explains  it  himself,  in  a letter  to  Mr. 
Redding : — 

“ Some  say  I built  the  wall  before  I built  the  bouse,  to  cut  myself  off  from  mankind. 
'Why,  I had  always  from  one  to  two  hundreil  workmen  with  me,  and  I superintend  all 
myself ; I built  the  wall  because  I would  not  be  intruded  upon  by  sportsmen.  In  vain 
were  they  warned  off.  Your  country  gentleman  will  transport  a pauper  for  taking  a 
few  twigs  from  a hedge,  while  they  break  it  down  without  ceremony  themselves.  They 
will  take  no  denial  when  they  go  hunting  in  their  red  jackets  to  excruciate  to  death 
a poor  hare.  I found  remonstrance  vain,  and  so  I built  the  wall  to  exclude  them. 
I never  suffer  an  animal  to  be  killed  but  through  necessity.  In  early  life  I gave  up 
shooting,  because  I consider  we  have  no  right  to  murder  animals  for  sport.  I am  fond 
of  animals.  The  birds  in  the  plantations  of  Fonthill  seem  to  know  me  : they  continued 
their  songs  as  I rode  close  to  them.  It  was  exactly  what  I wished.” 

The  contemplated  alterations  at  Fonthill  he  now  began  to  carry  out.  He 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  new  building  named  the  Abbey,  and  the  work 
proceeded.  But  the  external  wall  he  had  built  excluded  the  indulgence  of 
the  curiosity  excited  by  the  reports  that  some  extraordinary  work  was  going 
forward.  Rumours  and  malice  grew  busy,  and  the  wildest  stories  gained 
credence.  Recluse  and  Sybarite  \vere  the  names  bestowed  upon  him,  buv 
he  was  neither  of  these.  But  that  he  was  proud — the  pride  of  superior  in- 
telleet — and  wayward  and  wilful,  we  need  not  attempt  to  deny  ; these  were 
qualities  which  he  inherited  from  his  mother.  He  was  not  one  of  those  who 
square  their  own  ideas  with  those  of  others ; he  kept  to  his  own  peculiar 
fancies,  and  saw  in  them  only  what  imagination  more  than  reason  first 
prompted,  rather  than  what  the  mind  contemplated  after  the  exercise  of 
reason. 

So  much  of  the  Abbey  as  had  been  completed  was  fitted  up  in  1800  for  a 
f4te  in  honour  of  a visit  from  Lord  Nelson  and  Sir  William  Hamilton. 
Among  the  amusements  on  this  occasion  was  Lady  Hamilton’s  dramatic 
personation  of  the  Roman  matron  Agrippina,  which  “ drew  tears  from  some 
of  the  company.”  In  1801  the  Abbey  had  advanced  so  far  towards  com- 
pletion that  Mr.  Beckford  determined  to  take  up  his  residence  in  that  part 
of  the  building  which  he  designed  for  his  personal  occupation.  “ The  effect 
of  the  entire  building  was  very  impressive,  and  the  cost  (£273,000")  was 
greatly  enhanced  by  architectural  blunders.”  The  tower  was  twice  rebuilt, 
and  even  then,  through  the  dishonesty  of  the  architect,  was  tottering  to 
its  fall.  The  foundations  had  been  shirked,  and  fall  it  did,  but  not  in 
Mr.  Beckford’s  time. 

With  that  insatiable  longing  after  change  which  seems  to  have  infected 
most  of  his  life,  Mr.  Beckford  grew  weary  of  this  expensive  toy,  and  resolved 
to  sell  it,  and  go  and  live  in  retirement  at  Bath.  Besides,  various  heavy 
losses  compelled  him  to  retrench,  and  in  1823  it  was  sold  to  Mr.  Farquhar. 
There  was  something  startling  and  painful  in  this  event.  It  was  generally 
supposed  that  he  was  secure  against  the  attacks  of  ill-fortune,  but  riches 
take  to  themselves  wings  and  flee  away.  The  expense  of  the  Abbey,  the 
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depression  of  his  West  Indian  property,  and  the  adverse  result  of  a Chancery- 
suit,  so  reduced  his  former  income  of  a hundred  thousand  a*year,  that  he 
could  not  afford  the  thirty  thousand  that  it  would  have  required  to  main- 
tain his  state  in  the  enchanted  palace  he  had  reared. 

At  Bath  his  life  was  as  retired  as  it  had  been  at  Fonthill,  maintaining 
the  same  habits,  but  on  a reduced  scale.  To  the  society  of  that  gay  city  he 
M^as  as  little  known  as  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis.  He  was  occa- 
sionally seen  on  horseback,  in  company  with  the  late  Duke  of  Hamilton, 
but  his  guests  did  not  number  more  than  half-a-dozen  persons,  literary  men 
and  artists.  Upon  one  of  these  rides  he  caught  cold  during  an  east  wind, 
fever  ensued,  and  death  overtook  him  at  last,  when  he  was  in  his  eighty- 
fifth  year.  His  remains  were  enclosed  in  a granite  sarcophagus,  and  con- 
veyed from  Fonthill  to  Tiiicombe,  where  they  were  not  destined  to  rest,  but 
were  afterwards  reconveyed  to  the  Tower  ground.  His  personal  property 
W'as  sworn  to  as  under  eighty  thousand  pounds. 

Thus,  after  an  aimless  life,  passed  away,  like  a comet,  William  Beckford 
of  Fonthill.  Gifted  with  natural  endowments  which,  by  judicious  culture, 
might  have  exalted  him  to  a high  and  worthy  position  among  the  men  of 
his  time,  he  gave  w^av  to  a life  of  sensuous  ease  and  indulgence.  Having 
no  life-plan,  he  sought  for  little  more  than  the  gratification  of  crude  fancies 
in  literature  and  art  which  led  to  nothing.  With  the  wealth  he  at  one  time 
possessed,  how  much  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  benefit  his  fellow-creatures, 
and,  by  providing  for  their  happiness,  ensure  his  ow-n.  Some  allowance 
must  be  made  for  the  influence  of  the  state  of  opinion  and  things  into  which 
he  w'as  born.  The  doctrine  of  humanity,  and  the  active  exercise  of  the 
higher  impulses,  had  not  begun  to  quicken  the  actions  of  the  high  and 
mighty.  A change  for  the  better  has  come  over  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and 
another  Beckford  would  scarcely  be  possible. 

On  the  dark  side  of  the  character  of  William  Beckford  these  memoirs 
shed  no  light,  and  none  was  required.  As  he  dared  to  he  singular  in  his 
habits  and  tastes,  he  became  a fit  object  for  the  slander  and  malevolence  of 
the  common  herd.  It  is  not  our  object  to  vindicate  his  memory  from  the 
obloquy  that  attaches  to  it,  but  to  deal  charitably  with  one  who  appears 
to  us  to  have  been  greatly  misrepresented.  The  natural  tendency  of  man  is 
to  indolence  and  sensuality : these  can  only  be  overcome  by  necessity  and 
culture.  The  rich  man  relapses  into  a state  of  nature  when  he  pursues  only 
the  narrow  round  of  frivolous  and  sensual  pleasures.  A high  and  active 
moral  principle  may  carry  him  scatheless  through  the  ordeal  of  wealth,  and 
lead  him  to  perform  not  only  the  duties  that  lie  nearest  to  him,  but  those 
also  w'hich  have  for  their  limits  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  and  in- 
crease of  happiness  of  his  fellow-creatures. 
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(Fiest  Notice.) 

Nothing  would  appear  to  be  so  easy  as  to  write  the  history  of  England, 
if  we  are  to  judge  by  the  number  of  works  produced,  and  most  of  which 
command  a large  sale.  It  is  our  intention  to  enter  into  an  examination 
of  the  merits  and  demerits  of  some  score  or  so  of  the  best  known,  new 
editions  of  which  have  appeared  in  this  or  the  immediately  preceding  years, 
and  which  therefore  may  fairly  be  taken  to  represent  the  present  state  of 
the  historical  reading  for  the  rising  generation.  We  shall  divide  our  re- 
view into  the  juvenile,  and  the  more  advanced.  One  work  that  should 
belong  to  the  latter  class  has  already  engaged  our  attention  in  a separate 
paper  a circumstance  mainly  owing  to  the  high  standing  of  its  pub- 
lisher— and  to  the  attack  that  this  has  brought  upon  us  we  have  replied 
in  another  page  Others  possibly  may  be  in  store  for  us,  but  we  shall  not, 
from  fear  of  such,  scruple  to  point  out  errors  wherever  we  may  find  them, 
for  it  is  only  by  directing  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  defects  of  the 
works  now  in  common  use  that  we  can  hope  to  see  room  made  for  some- 
thing better. 

At  the  most  casual  glance  at  the  received  school  histories  of  the  present 
day,  it  will  be  seen  that  one  circumstance  is  common  to  all,  and  that  is,  the 
absence  of  anything  like  original  research  in  their  compilers ; but  until 
some  one  well  acquainted  with  the  subject  shall  think  it  worth  while  to 
compress  his  learning  into  the  requisite  compass,  and  shall  be  self-denying 
enough  to  give  in  one  small  volume  the  essence  of  the  materials  painfully 
collected  for  twenty,  we  cannot  expect  any  substantial  improvement. 

Meantime  we  will  pass  in  review  the  very  elementary  works ; — 

I.  1.  “History  of  England.  (Pinnock’s  Catechism).”  (Whittaker  and  Co.  No  date.) 

2.  “ Catechism  of  the  History  of  England.  By  C.  Irving,  LL.D.”  (Aylott  and 

Co.  1857.) 

3.  “ The  Stepping  Stone  to  English  History.  By  a Mother.”  (Longmans.  1857.) 

4.  “ First  Lessons  in  English  History.  By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Giles.”  (C.  H.  Law.  No  date.) 

These  four  little  works  are  all  in  the  question  and  answer  style,  and  they 
have  much  else  in  common,  which  is  not  surprising,  as  the  last  three  appear 
to  be  based  almost  entirely  on  the  first,  which  has  beside  had  the  honour 
of  being  used  by  the  Compiler  of  the  “ Student’s  Hume,”  though  we  do  not 
observe  it  in  either  of  his  lists  of  authorities.  Pinnock,  of  course,  gives  us 
the  foundation  of  the  University  of  Oxford  by  Alfred,  who  also  “ made  the 
navy  very  respectable the  extirpation  of  the  wolves  under  Edgar;  the 
signing  of  Magna  Charta ; the  drowning  of  Clarence  in  a butt  of  wine,  re- 
tained in  so  many  more  pretentious  works ; he  also  affords  the  questionable 
information  that  Eichard  I.  was  killed  before  Chalons,  instead  of  Chains  ; 
that  marriages  were  first  celebrated  in  churches,  and  the  Inquisition  intro- 
duced to  England,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III. ; “ geography  and  the  use  of 
the  globes”  in  that  of  Edward  I. ; that  the  electorate  of  Hanover  was 
“annexed  to  the  British  crown”  in  the  time  of  George  I.  ; and  that  the 
Princess  Charlotte  died,  “ after  having  given  birth  to  a still-born  son.” 

“ Gent.  Mao.,  vol.  ccvi.  p.  44.  ^ Ibid.,  p.  289. 

Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  CCVI.  x k 
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It  must  be  remarked,  however,  that  he  shews  more  critical  acumen 
than  several  of  his  imitators,  for  he  speaks  doubtfully  of  the  deaths  of 
Henry  VI.  and  Edward  V.,  and  makes  a remark  respecting  Richard  III. 
that  appears  worth  reproducing  : — 

“ He  was  the  supposed  murderer  of  his  two  nephews,  and  has  generally  been  repre« 
seuted  as  a compound,  both  in  body  and  mind,  of  cruelty  and  deformity.  He  neverthe- 
less passed  several  excellent  laws ; and  as  all  the  accounts  given  of  him  were  written 
by  bis  enemies,  it  is  probable  that  many  of  the  allegations  against  him  are  false,  and 
all  exaggerated.” 

“Irving’s  Catechism,”  (No.  2)  is  a far  inferior  production.  Most  of  the 
errors  in  Pinnock  are  faithfully  preserved,  and  several  are  added.  We  do 
not,  of  course,  undertake  to  furnish  complete  tables  of  errata  for  this,  or 
any  of  the  rest,  but  we  think  that  we  may  usefully  point  out  some  of  the 
errors  that  are  to  be  found  in  them.  Thus,  in  Irving,  under  the  heading 
“ Britain  a Roman  Province,”  we  read  - 

“ Q.  Who  introduced  Christianity  into  Britain  ? 

A.  The  Romans,  and  several  monasteries  were  built  by  them.” 

Alfred’s  mother,  Judith,  recites  Saxon  poems  to  him  ; Edgar’s  reign  was 
“ distinguished  only  by  the  extirpation  of  wolves  in  England  Jerusalem 
was  taken  by  the  Crusaders  after  a siege  of  two  years  ; Henry  II.  procures 
a bull,  authorizing  the  conquest  of  Ireland  after  the  invasion  of  Strongbow ; 
the  Oxford  parliament,  which  in  fact  deposed  Henry  III.,  is  placed 
(apparently,  for  clearness  is  not  studied)  near  the  beginning  of  his  reign  ; 
Roger  Bacon  was  longer-lived  than  v^e  were  before  aware  of,  for  he  lived 
in  the  time  of  Flenry  III.  and  also  under  Edward  III. ; the  “disposition” 
of  Richard  II.  gave  rise  to  the  war  of  the  Roses  ; it  was  only  “ towards 
the  latter  part  of  her  reign  that  Elizabeth  became  haughty  and  despotic 
and  “ the  first  public  lottery  was  drawn  in  the  reign  of  William  III.” 

“ The  Stepping  Stone”  (No.  3)  would  seem  to  afford  rather  treacherous 
footing.  According  to  it,  the  “ great  system  of  Christianity”  was  introduced 
to  England  about  the  year  828  ; that  “ wicked  and  cruel  court,  the  Inquisi- 
tion,” was  established  here  in  the  time  of  Henry  III. ; John  of  Gaunt  was 
the  grandfather  of  Henry  VI. ; Edward  IV.  left  but  two  sons  and  four 
daughters;  Henry  VIE  came  to  the  throne  in  1185  (but  that  is  clearly  a 
“ misprint”)  ; it  was  the  duke  (not  earl)  of  Argyle  who  was  executed  under 
James  II.  The  general  run  of  the  book  may  be  estimated  from  the  follow- 
ing account  of  the  “ only  memorable  event”  of  the  reign  of  Edgar : — 

“ Q.  What  animals  infested  England  during  [Edgar’s]  reign  ? 

“ A.  Wolves. 

“ Q.  In  the  mountains  of  what  country  did  the  wolves  take  shelter  that  escaped  the 
destruction  of  Edgar  ? 

“ A.  W ales. 

“ Q.  By  what  means  did  Edgar  oblige  the  Welsh  to  diligence  in  hunting  and  de- 
stroying them  ? 

“ A.  By  changing  the  annual  tribute  into  300  wolves’  heads. 

“ Q.  Was  this  contrivance  effectual  in  extirpating  them  ? 

*‘A.  Yes.” 

This  doubtful  story  is  thus  made  to  occupy  a large  part  of  a page  ; and 
things  quite  as  well  “ adapted  to  the  capacity  of  young  minds,”  are  neces- 
sarily omitted  ; the  work,  too,  though  a “ new  edition,”  dated  1857,  closes 
with  the  year  1851. 

“ First  Lessons”  (No.  4)  “for  the  Use  of  Little  Children,”  though  by  a 
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Rev.  Doctor,  is  a very  superficial  affair.  We  do  not  have  the  story  of  the 
wolves,  probably  because  we  have  no  mention  of  Edgar,  nor  do  we  meet  with 
Ethelred  the  Unready.  But  in  return,  we  have  the  information  that  Corfe 
Castle  is  in  Devonshire  ; that  William  I.  “ made  Lanfranc,  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  governor  of  all  England the  Spanish  Armada  was  fitted 
out  to  revenge  the  refusal  of  Elizabeth  to  marry  Philip  of  Spain  ; Mary 
Queen  of  Scots  was  “ kept  prisoner  eighteen  years  in  Fotheringhay 
Castle  and  Mary  was  “ daughter  of  Margaret,  who  was  sister  to  Henry 
VIII.”  This  last  bit  of  genealogy  is  of  a piece  with  the  following 

“ Q.  Was  Henry  VII.  one  of  the  royal  family  of  England  ? 

“ A.  He  was  partly  so ; for  his  grandfather,  Owen  Tudor,  married  Queen  Catharine, 
the  widow  of  Henry  V.” 

These  little  books  may  be  taken  as  a fair  sample  of  their  class  ; and  as 
they  are  professedly  addressed  to  young  children,  it  may  perhaps  be  thought 
that  they  hardly  needed  notice.  We  do  not  think  thus,  for  first  impressions 
are  of  high  importance,  as  being  hard  to  remove  in  after  life,  whence  it  is 
very  desirable  that  they  should  be  correct  ones;  but  such  will  not  be  given 
to  children  until  such  books  as  these  have  undergone  a searching  revision. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  consider  a few  of  the  rather  more  advanced 
works,  too  many  of  which  we  shall  find  to  be  in  reality  worse  than  those 
that  we  have  been  speaking  of ; for  they  retain  the  errors  of  the  smaller 
books,  and  add  some  of  their  own. 

II.  1.  “First  Book  of  History.  England.  (Gleig’s  School  Series.)  New  Edition,” 
(Longman  and  Co.  1858.) 

2.  “ Outlines  of  the  History  of  England,  for  Families  and  Schools.  23rd  Edition,” 
(John  W.  Parker  and  Son.  1858.) 

3.  “ History  of  England  ...  on  a Plan  recommended  by  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield. 
By  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cooper.  24th  Edition.”  (Longman  and  Co.  1854.) 

4.  “ Plain  and  Short  History  of  England  for  Children.  By  George  Davys,  D.D., 
Lord  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  12th  Edition.”  (Rivingtons.  1856.) 

5.  “Ince  and  Gilbert’s  Outlines  : English  History.”  (James  Gilbert.  1858.) 

6.  “A  Summary  of  English  History,  for  the  Use  of  Schools.  By  Amelia  B.  Edwards. 
New  Edition.”  (Routledge  and  Co.,  1857.) 

7.  “History  of  England  for  Junior  Classes.  Edited  by  Henry  White.  9th  Edition.” 
(Oliver  and  Boyd.  1858.) 

8.  “ Kings  of  England  : a History  for  the  Voung.  By  the  Author  of  ‘ The  Heir 
j of  Redclyffe,  &c.’  5th  Edition.”  (J.  and  C.  Mozley.  1857.) 

' The  “First  Book  of  History”  (No.  1)  is  a praiseworthy  attempt  to  give 

I something  like  systematic  reading  for  the  pupils  of  the  military  schools  and 
others.  The  writer  justly  remarks  in  his  preface  on  the  very  miscellaneous 
j nature  of  the  reading-books  in  general  use,  and  he  has  endeavoured  to 
I provide  books  on  various  subjects,  in  which  the  earlier  portions  are  drawn 
I up  almost  entirely  in  monosyllables,  then  succeed  words  of  two,  afterwards 
I of  three,  and  of  four  syllables,  thus  attempting  to  render  the  progress  of  the 
pupil  easy,  while  at  the  same  time  much  useful  knowledge  is  gained.  It  is 
to  be  regretted,  however,  that  the  Chaplain  General  did  not  take  more  care 
as  to  his  statements,  for  he  gives  currency  to  many  errors  which,  if  once  fixed 
in  the  heads  of  his  pupils,  will  not  be  easily  driven  out.  If  he  should  at  any 
time  incline  to  revise  his  work,  we  would  call  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  at 
pages  67  and  68  he  has  confounded  two  very  distinct  affairs,  in  making  the 
earls  of  Northumberland  and  Nottingham,  Archbishop  Scrope  and  Owen 
Glendower  league  together  against  Henry  ; also  that  it  was  not  Edmund, 
j earl  of  March,  but  his  uncle,  Sir  Edmund  Mortimer,  who  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Welsh  chieftain ; that  Edward  III.  was  not  the  builder  of  West- 
minster-hall,  neither  was  Edward  II.  the  first-born  eon  of  his  father.  W’'e 
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also  object  to  the  King-maker  being  confounded  with  the  slayer  of  the  dun 
cow,  and  styled  “ Guy,  earl  of  Warwick/’  nor  can  we  agree  to  have  a new 
crime  laid  on  Richard  III.,  who  is  here  said  (p.  89)  to  have  drowned  his 
brother  Clarence ; and  it  is  making  Henry  VTI.  worse  than  he  actually 
was  to  charge  him  with  executing  “ Lord  Stanley,  to  whose  service  in  the 
fight  at  Bosworth  he  mainly  owed  his  crown,”  (p.  92). 

If  to  these  blemishes  we  add  an  occasional  carelessness  about  dates  and 
titles,  (as  giving  May,  1547,  instead  of  January,  for  the  time  of  the  death 
of  the  gallant  and  poetic  Surrey,  and  the  title  of  duke,  instead  of  earl,  to 
“ unfortunate  Argyle,”)  we  have  exhausted  our  objections  to  this  work. 
Its  general  tone  is  truthful,  and  some  portions  (especially  when  describing 
military  afiairs)  are  penned  with  vigour,  and  remind  us  of  the  more  ela- 
borate productions  of  its  well-known  writer. 

The  “ Outlines”  (No.  2)  are  published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Christian 
Knowledge  Society.  With  it  we  shall  associate  Nos.  3 and  4,  one  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Cooper,  the  other  by  the  present  Bishop  of  Peterborough.  We 
are  bound  to  say  that  the  “ Outlines,”  though  the  smallest  and  the  cheapest, 
is  much  the  best  of  the  three.  W^ith  the  exception  of  a wrong  date  here 
and  there  (as  June  14,  1547,  for  the  death  of  Henry  YHL),  we  see  little 
to  censure  except  the  errors  common  to  the  whole  class  of  school  histories. 
But  the  case  is  widely  difibrent  with  the  History  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cooper. 
He  dismisses  1,100  years  of  history  in  a scanty  Introduction  of  six  pages, 
and  commences  English  history,  so  called,  with  William  the  Norman.  His 
book,  however,  afibrds  some  curious  information.  Whales,  it  seems,  was 
‘^wholly  subdued,  and  governed  by  English  laws,”  in  the  year  1251; 
“crockery  ware  was  invented”  in  1309;  “Sir  Pierce  Oxton”  was  the 
murderer  of  Richard  H.  ; and  at  Richard’s  death,  the  crown  “ belonged  of 
right  to  Edward  Mortimer,  earl  of  March,  then  duke  of  York,  the  de- 
scendant of  Lionel,  duke  of  Clarence  ;”  “Edward  Mortimer,  earl  of  March,” 
was  kept  prisoner  by  “Glendower;”  Hotspur  “fell  by  the  hands  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales “ great  guns  were  first  used  in  England  at  the  siege  of 
Berwick”  in  1405;  the  dauphin  (Charles  YH.)  was  crowned  at  Poictiers ; 
and  the  English  had  only  Calais  and  Guisnes  remaining  of  their  conquests, 
in  1451,  in  consequence  of  the  civil  wars  which  broke  out  in  England  four 
years  afterwards ; Henry  YH.  made  war  on  the  Scots,  founded  several 
colleges,  and  was  “ a pious  prince  and  a friend  to  learning  Henry  YIII. 
commanded  in  person  at  Flodden,  and  he  beheaded  Catherine  Howard 
because  he  had  “ conceived  a violent  passion  for  Catherine  Parr,  a young 
widow  of  great  beauty.”  Somerset  was  executed  for  a design  to  imprison 
the  earl  of  Warwick ; the  parties  of  Whigs  and  Tories  “ were  formed”  in 
the  parliament  of  1621  ; Queen  Anne  was  remarkable  for  “intolerance  in 
religion;”  the  earls  of  Nithsdale  and  W’intoun  escaped  from  the  Tower; 
the  bishops  Atterbury,  Kelly  and  Blanket,  were  attainted  by  parliament ; 
George  I.  was  “ a just  and  merciful  prince.”  “ The  constitutions  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  and  of  Quebec  were  altered,”  in  consequence  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  cargoes  of  tea  at  Boston  ; but  this  seems  the  only  very  palpable 
error  in  the  latter  part  of  the  book,  which  has  evidently  been  furnished  by 
a far  more  careful  writer  than  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cooper ; it  is  to  be  regretted, 
however,  that  he  did  not  supervise  the  work  of  his  predecessor. 

The  Bishop’s  little  volume  (No.  4),  it  must  be  owned,  does  not  contain 
such  glaring  blunders  as  the  preceding  ; but  it  is  a very  superficial  produc- 
tion, which  crowds  all  ante-Norman  history  into  a page  or  two,  and  treats 
all  the  rest  in  a way  that  can  conduce  very  little  to  the  information  or 
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amusement  of  its  readers.  It  is  avowedly  mainly  a reprint  of  some  papers 
in  the  “ Cottager’s  Monthly  Visitor,”  and  really  does  not  seem  worthy  of 
being  reproduced  in  a separate  form. 

To  the  next  work  on  our  list,  Ince  and  Gilbert’s  “ Outlines,”  we  cannot 
accord  even  the  negative  praise  we  have  just  given  to  the  Bishop’s  book. 
It  is  in  the  preface  paraded  as  having  been  “ the  only  book  appointed  by 
the  Educational  Branch  of  the  Society  of  Arts  (H.R.H.  the  Prince  Con- 
sort President)  as  tests  for  their  examinations  in  June,  1856,  of  the  prize 
students  on  the  subject  of  English  history.”  Since  this  “ recognition  of  its 
merits,”  it  seems  “ every  page  has  been  very  much  enlarged  and  im- 
proved;” which  we  are  sorry  to  learn,  as  giving  us  a very  low  idea  indeed 
of  the  historical  knowledge  of  the  “Educational  Branch,”  for  it  certainly 
now  contains  almost  as  many  errors  as  pages,  and  what  it  must  have  been 
before  the  recent  “ improvements,”  it  is  hard  to  guess.  Not  to  waste  our 
space,  however,  in  mere  generalities,  we  will  produce  a few  specimens  of 
the  information  to  be  found  in  a work  which  one  of  its  reviewers  is  repre- 
sented as  saying  contains,  “ Just  the  matter  that  any  well-educated  man 
would  like  to  have  at  his  fingers’  ends  on  the  subject  of  English  history.”  I 

To  begin;  the  gods  of  the  Britons,  it  states,  were  Woden,  Thor,  and 
Friga  (p.  6)  ; Sebert  founded  the  University  of  Cambridge  in  644  (p.  8) ; 
the  name  of  England  is  derived  “ either  from  the  triangular  form  of  the 
island,  or  more  probably  from  Anglen,  a village  near  Sleswick  in  Denmark, 
whence  great  numbers  of  the  invaders  came”  (ibid.) ; the  art  of  making 
glass  was  discovered  in  the  seventh  century  by  Benedict,  a monk  (p.  15) ; 
Lanfranc  founded  Canterbury  Cathedral  (p.  18);  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury 
repulsed  Magnus  of  Norway  from  Anglesey,  instead  of  being  killed  by  him 
(p.  19);  Henry  II.  died  in  Normandy  (p.  26),  and  was  buried  at  “Font- 
Evrard,”  a spelling  often  repeated;  1,500  (instead  of  more  than  as  many 
thousands)  Jews  only  were  banished  by  Edward  I.  (p.  34);  Queen  Philippa 
fought  the  battle  of  Neville’s-cross  (p.  37)  ; Edward  III.  lost  all  his 
French  conquests  except  Calais  (p.  38) ; both  Roger  Bacon  and  Schwartz 
invented  gunpowder  (pp.  32,  38  ;)  “ Rafiaele,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Corregio 
and  Titian,”  all  lived  in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  (p.  40) ; “ St. 
Piers  of  Exton”  murdered  Richard  II.  (p.  43) ; the  notorious  king  of 
Navarre  was  called  “ Charles  the  Bald”  (p.  44)  ; the  Percies  took  up  arms 
in  favour  of  Roger  Mortimer,  earl  of  March,  who  had  been  killed  in 
Ireland  years  before  (p.  45)  ; one  of  “ the  followers  of  Wycliffe”  was 
“ the  Rev.  Sir  William  Sautre”  (ibid.)  ; Vincennes  is  near  Rouen  (p.  46)  ; 
Joan  of  Arc,  though  described  as  living  from  1402  to  1431,  w^as  burnt  at 
the  age  of  twenty  (p.  50) ; “ coffee  was  imported  from  Arabia,  and  glass 
first  introduced,”  in  the  time  of  Henrv  VI.  (ibid.)  ; many  of  the  bishops  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  were  unable  to  write  (p.  53)  ; “ an  old  manu- 
script picture”  of  Edward  IV.,  his  queen,  and  Edward  V.  exists  (p.  54)  ; 
Owen  Tudor  was  the  son  of  Margaret,  countess  of  Richmond,  not  her 
father-in-law  (p.  59);  and  it  was  the  earl  of  Warwick  who  was  executed 
by  Henry  VII.  that  “ maintained  30,000  servants  and  retainers  on  his 
different  estates”  (p.  60). 

Such  are  a few  of  the  absurdities  that  a glance  over  the  first  half  of  the 
book  has  revealed  to  us,  without  noticing  the  customary  errors  about 
Domesday,  Becket,  Edward  1.  and  the  bards,  Richard  IL,  Richard  HI., 
and  Clarence  and  Burdett,  but  it  is  not  worth  while  to  pursue  the  subject 
further.  A dip  here  and  there  into  the  “Names  of  Note,”  a very  impo:- 
tant  part  of  the  work,  apparently,  reveals  more  curiosities,  some  few  of 
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which  we  are  tempted  to  cite.  The  earl  of  Surrey,  the  poet,  gained  the 
victory  of  Flodden,  though  stated  to  be  born  three  years  after  it  was 
fought ; Dudley,  earl  of  Leicester,  was  beheaded  by  Elizabeth ; Holbein 
was  patronized  by  her  as  well  as  by  Henry  YIII.  ; Strafford  was  beheaded 
for  trying  to  force  the  English  Liturgy  on  the  Scots ; Hugo  Grotius  was 
a divine  ; Colonel  Titus  was  “ an  adherent  of  Cromwell”  when  he  published 
his  work,  “ Killing  no  Murder  the  President  Bradshaw  was  a general ; 
“ Sir  H.  Boyle”  was  an  eminent  philosopher  ; Louis  XIV.  seized  the 
Spanish  dominions  from  his  grandson,  Philip,  duke  of  Anjou  ; and  Laws 
was  a musician,  “ who  had  not  been  surpassed  by  any  musician  before 
him.” 

Equally  remarkable  for  gross  errors  is  a “ Chronological  Table”  which 
closes  the  book.  According  to  this  (amiong  other  misstatements)  the 
Crusades  commenced  in  1080,  Wales  was  “ annexed”  in  1292,  Calais 
retaken  by  the  French  in  1548,  Cranmer  burnt  in  1555,  the  Armada 
defeated  in  1558,  the  “Protestant  Bible  translated”  in  1611,  the  battle  of 
the  Boyne  fought  in  1689,  that  of  Blenheim  in  1708,  that  of  Minden 
in  1757,  Scotland  united  to  England  in  1703,  the  peace  of  Paris  concluded 
in  1768.  It  is  true  that  many  of  these  may  be  taken  as  “misprints,” 
but  works  sent  before  the  world  in  so  slovenly  a manner,  even  if  they  had 
no  other  fault,  would  be  very  unsafe  guides. 

We  should  not  have  alluded  to  these  “ Outlines”  at  this  length  but  for 
the  fact  that  a short  time  ago  some  changes  introduced  therein  became  the 
subject  of  newspaper  controversy  ; very  unnecessarily,  as  it  seems  to  us, 
as  the  opinions  put  forth  in  a work  only  deserve  attention  if  the  work  itself 
is  a careful  collection  of  facts — a character  to  which  the  present  one  has 
evidently  no  claim 

Somewhat  smaller  and  lower  priced,  and  so  far  better  than  the  “ Out- 
lines,” is  “ A Summary  of  English  History”  (No.  6),  which,  as  we  learn 
from  the  Preface,  is  intended  “ not  for  the  young  scholar  only,  but  for  the 
student  of  maturer  age,  for  the  tradesman,  statesman  and  soldier,” — “ a 
volume  of  little  pretension,  but  earnest  purpose — to  act  in  the  class-room, 
and  in  the  public  and  private  library,  as  a concise  and  truthful  handbook 
of  those  dates,  facts  and  biographies  which,  taken  in  the  aggregate,  con- 
stitute our  English  history.”  Seldom  have  such  lofty  professions  been 
worse  met. 

Take,  for  example,  the  statement  that  “ St.  Lucius,  the  first  Christian 
king  of  Britain,  bequeathed  this  island  to  the  emperors  of  Rome”  (p.  10)  ; 
“ the  famous  Arthur,  king  of  Britain  ....  secured  to  his  people  forty 
years  of  peace”  (p,  11);  the  Saxons  “worshipped  the  false  gods  of 
ancient  Rome”  (p.  12)  ; the  University  of  Cambridge  was  founded  in  the 
year  644,  and  soon  after  the  whole  of  Britain  embraced  Christianity,  and 
Egbert  united  the  seven  kingdoms  into  one  (p.  13).  Alfred,  it  seems, 
“ was  the  first  earl  created  in  England”  (p.  14) ; our  language  at  this  day 
contains  as  many  Norman  as  Saxon  words  (p.  23)  ; Prince  Henry  received 
the  order  of  knighthood  and  invaded  England  in  1135,  when  he  w^as  but 
two  years  old  (p.  25) ; “ the  lordly  and  brilliant  line  of  Plantagenet  kings” 


^ Since  tlii.s  was  written  a new  edition  of  the  “Outlines”  has  appeared,  bearing  date 
rebruary,  1859,  in  wlncli  we  are  glad  to  sec  that  a few  of  the  errors  mentioned  above 
are  rectitied.  'J'here  is  also  prefixed  a kind  of  rbyming  chronology,  which,  along  with 
a somewhat  similar  ingenious  device  Lr  burdening  the  memory  under  the  pretext  of 
as.sisting  it,  we  shall  notice  in  a future  paper. 
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ended  with  Richard  11.  (p.  33);  ‘Uhe  Rev.  Sir  William  Sautre”  again 
I appears  (p.  35) ; and  Richard  III.  has  more  murders  than  usual  to  answer 
I for 

“ Rot  only  did  he  murder  his  young  nephews,  but  he  put  to  df^ath  h's  brother  the 
duke  of  Clarence,  the  generous  lord  Hastings,  the  unfortunate  Jane  Shore,  and  his 
own  friend  and  ally,  the  duke  of  Buckingham.”~(p.  39.) 

Still  more  remarkable  are  the  facts  for  later  times  ; — 

“Henry  VII.  was  the  first  representative  of  the  noble  house  of  Tudor.  He  was 
grandson  to  Owen  Tudor,  grandfather  of  King  Henry  VII.,  and  connected  by  marriage 
with  the  family  of  King  Edward  IV.^’ — (p.  41.) 

Very  remarkable,  that  he  should  be  grandson  to  his  grandfather.  “ Brave 
old  Sir  Thomas  More”  appears  to  have  been  executed  before  the  fall  of 
Wolsey  (p.  43);  grapes  were  first  cultivated  in  England  in  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII.  (p.  46),  and  knives  first  made  here  in  1563  (p.  49) ; Mary  of 
Scotland  was  imprisoned  for  many  years  in  Botheringhay  Castle  (p.  47) ; 
Holbein  was  patronized  by  Elizabeth  (p.  49)  ; “ in  the  fifth  year  of  Eliza- 
beth’s reign  the  poor  laws  were  enacted”  (ibid.),  and  in  the  same  reign 
JN’ew  England  was  colonized  (p.  50)  ; Cromwell  took  the  command  in 
Ireland  in  1653  (p.  57);  the  Rye-house  plot  was  discovered  in  1680 
(p.  63)  ; the  seven  bishops  were  sent  to  the  Tower  on  the  29th  of  June, 
that  being  the  day  on  which  they  v/ere  brought  to  trial  (p.  65)  ; Jam.es 
H.  fought  the  battle  of  Aughrim  and  defended  Limerick,  though  he  had 
gone  to  France  long  before  (p.  67);  “England’s  glory  and  interest  were 
secured  by  the  celebrated  Conference  of  Utrecht”  (p.  68)  ; Robert  Harley 
is  made  into  not  one,  but  two  peers,  for  we  read  “ the  earls  of  Oxford  and 
Mortimer  were  impeached  of  high  treason”  (p.  70)  ; and  George  I.  is 
made  more  merciless  than  fact  will  warrant,  as  “ the  lords  Derwentwater, 
Carnwath,  Wintoun,  Kenmuir,  Widdrington,  and  Hair  were  executed” 
(ibid.) 

Dates  have  been  so  carefully  attended  to  in  this  “ truthful  handbook,” 
that,  without  noticing  more  remote  matters,  we  see  those  of  the  accession 
of  her  present  Majesty  and  the  deaths  of  her  uncles  William  IV.  and 
George  IV.  are  all  wrong.  Style  is  not  a matter  that  we  should  much 
insist  on  in  such  works  as  these,  but  it  would  be  as  well  if  their  writers  did 
not  indulge  in  such  magniloquent  nonsense  as  describing  the  attempt  of 
Charles  I.  to  seize  the  five  members  as  “ an  act  for  which  history  can 
furnish  no  parallel,  and  posterity  no  excuse”  (p.  55) ; or  speak  of  the  Act 
of  Uniformity  as  intended  to  “ make  the  presbyterian  ministers  embrace  a 
new  faith”  (p.  61). 

We  gladly  turn  to  two  works  of  superior  character  with  which  to  close 
this  notice. 

Mr.  White’s  “ History  of  England  for  Junior  Classes”  (Ho.  7)  is  avery 
readable  one.  Like  all  the  rest  it  treats  the  Anglo-Saxon  period  too 
scantily,  as  if  nothing  worth  remembering  had  occurred  before  the  battle 
of  Hastings,  and  the  author’s  avowed  admiration  of  Lord  Macaulay  has  led 
him  to  adopt  his  false  and  insulting  estimate  of  the  Highlanders,  who  are 
at  p.  97  coolly  compared  to  the  Afghans,  and  their  country  said  to  have 
been  in  1745  “ as  barbarous  as  Kamtschatka.”  We  also  mark  some  over- 
sights : as  making  Henry  V.  bring  his  mad  fatlier-in-law  Charles  VI.  to 
London  ; executing  Sir  Thomas  More  for  slandering  the  marriage  of  Anne 
Boleyn,  instead  of  for  denying  the  supremacy  ; describing  Henry  VHI. 
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as  only  in  his  latter  days  “ ambitious  of  influencing  the  politics  of  Europe 
asserting  that  the  ministers  of  Edward  YI.  “ put  no  one  to  death  for 
religion  styling  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  daughter  instead  of  grand-daughter 
of  the  sister  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  placing  her  execution  in  July  instead  of 
Eebruary ; making  the  Long  Parliament  meet  at  the  end  instead  of  the 
beginning  of  November,  1640;  placing  the  battle  of  Worcester  on  the 
30th  September,  1650,  only  a few  wrecks  after  that  of  Dunbar;  misdating 
by  a month  the  battle  of  La  Hogue;  ascribing  ‘‘nineteen  children”  to 
Queen  Anne ; and  making  the  earl  of  Mar  “ hold  the  complete  com- 
mand of  the  greater  part  of  Scotland  for  more  than  a year.”  But  these 
are  blemishes  easily  removable,  and  if  they  disappear,  as  we  trust  that 
they  will,  from  the  next  edition,  w^e  shall  think  the  work  well  suited  for  its 
purpose. 

“ Kings  of  England”  (No.  8)  is  modestly  styled,  “ A History  for  the 
Young,”  but  it  is  well  deserving  the  attention  of  their  seniors.  It  is  from 
the  pen  of  Miss  Yonge,  whose  “ Heir  of  Redclyfie,”  “ Lances  of  Lynd- 
wood,”  and  other  works  are  so  well  known.  The  authoress  avows  in  her 
preface  that  she  has  a higher  aim  than  many  professed  historians,  for  she 
truly  says,  “ History  is  a grave  subject  even  to  a child,  especially  when 
viewed  in  its  highest  light,  as  feebly  tracing  the  dealings  of  God  with 
mankind ; and,  at  the  same  time,  as  a religious  lesson,  a course  of  examples 
and  warnings  calculated,  alike  by  greatness  and  reality,  to  impress  the 
mind.”  This  high  purpose  she  has  evidently  kept  before  her,  and  the 
result  is  a work,  limited  in  extent,  but  coming  much  nearer  to  our  idea  of 
what  a history  for  youth  should  be  than  any  that  we  have  yet  passed  in 
review.  The  style  is  pleasant,  never  above  the  comprehension  of  a child, 
yet  never  laboriously  plain  and  easy.  It  is  a somew'hat  ungracious  task  to 
point  out  blemishes  in  such  a work,  but,  in  the  interest  of  history,  we  must 
request  the  authoress  to  amend  a few  of  her  statements.  Her  dates, 
though  but  few  are  given,  are  not  all  correct ; and  she  will  see,  on  refer- 
ence to  authorities,  that  Margaret,  countess  of  Salisbury,  bore  that  title 
in  her  own  right,  not  as  the  wife  of  Richard  Pole, — indeed,  did  not  re- 
ceive it  until  after  his  death  ; that  twice  three  bishoprics  were  founded  by 
Henry  VIII.  ; that  Bishop  Gardiner  died  three  years,  instead  of  only  one 
day,  before  Queen  Mary  ; and  that  the  American  war  happily  lasted  but 
seven  instead  of,  as  she  says,  seventeen  years. 

In  another  paper  we  shall  consider  the  intention  and  the  execution 
of  various  works  of  larger  size  than  any  that  we  have  here  noticed,  and 
shall  endeavour  to  ascertain  how  near  any  one  or  more  of  them  approaches 
to  the  standard  of  a really  useful  and  trustworthy  manual  for  advanced 
scholars. 
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EAELY  PAINTINGS  ON  THE  WALLS  OE  CHHECHES. 

From  the  earliest  period  of  the  history  of  the  Church,  even  during  the 
brilliant  yet  dreary  era  of  the  catacombs,  has  it  been  the  custom  to  adorn 
the  walls  and  vaultings  of  ecclesiastical  structures  of  every  rank  with  paint- 
in-s  in  fresco  ; at  first  rudely  executed,  and  the  subjects  veiled  in  such  mys- 
terious and  symbolical  forms  that  their  hidden  meaning  was  not  evident  to 
the  uninitiated  ; but,  as  time  rolled  on,  and  Christian  art,  m its  several 
branches,  rose  above  the  rigid  conventionality  in  which  it  was  long  fettered, 
magnificent  buildings  were  erected,  many  of  which  were  especially  con- 
structed with  a view  to  the  introduction  of  this  effective  and  instructive 
decoration.  Their  walls  and  roofs  glowed  with  sacred  emblems  and  sub- 
jects, the  windows  with  the  resplendent  hues  of  richly  painted  glass,  and 
the  Office-books  with  exquisitely  elaborated  illuminations. 

There  are  abundant  proofs  that  our  English  interiors  were^  often  em- 
bellished in  a very  superior  manner  in  accordance  with  the  prevailing  taste ; 
witness  the  examples  in  St.  Stephen’s  Chapel,  the  painted  chamber  and 
the  chapter-house  at  Westminster,  the  beautiful  Madonna  in  the  chapel  of 
the  Bishop’s  Palace,  Chichester,  the  roof  of  the  chapel  of  the  Holy  Angels 
Guardians  and  the  north  wall  of  the  Lady  Chapel,  Winchester. 

Although  many  of  the  specimens  which  have  ^ been  brought  to  light 
in  our  village  churches  possess  considerable  merit,  in  general  Hese  remains 
are  not  in  a style  of  execution  which  commends  them  to  special  notice,  and 
they  are  often  so  coarsely  drawn  as  to  resemble  tbe  performances  of 
itinerant  draughtsmen. 

It  is  true  that  the  greater  number  have  been  covered  for  ages  with 
repeated  coats  of  whitewash,  after  defacements  which  were  sufficient 
to  deprive  them  of  whatever  superior  touches  they  originally  received  at 

the  hand  of  the  artist.  ^ , 

In  many  ancient  buildings  successive  layers  of  mural  paintings,  one 

upon  another,  have  been  found.  rn  /-n  u 

In  the  recent  repair  of  one  of  the  arches  of  the  tower  of  Iffley  Church, 
it  was  discovered  that  tbe  whole  of  the  stone-work  had  been  coloured  ; and 
the  frao-ment  of  a highly  sculptured  Norman  column,  consisting  of  a gold 
patterifon  a red  ground,  was  found  in  the  wall  of  St.  Peter’s-m-the-East, 
Oxford,  during  the  restoration  of  the  chancel. 

At  Winchester,  Ely,  St.  Alban’s,  Chichester,  and  Exeter,  interesting 
specimens  of  early  fresco  may  be  observed,  presenting  respectively  chequered 
and  diapered  fields  and  interlaced  foliage,  or  flowing  tendril  patterns.  As 
a more  recent  example  of  the  latter  form,  on  a white  ground,  the  decoration 
of  the  groining  of  the  choir  of  Boxgrove  Priory  is  valuable,  and  similar  in 
Gent.  Mau.  Vol.  CCVI.  ^ ^ 
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general  effect,  but  with  beautiful  medallions  of  saints  in  lieu  of  shields,  to  the 
fresco  work  in  the  venerable  cloister  of  the  Dominican  convent  at  Genoa. 

Among  many  recent  discoveries,  the  fragments  which  have  called  forth 
these  remarks  are  few  and  detached,  but  they  present  sufficient  interest  to 
be  preserved  for  future  reference. 

In  the  chancel  of  the  new  interesting  little  church  of  Westwell,  Oxford- 
shire, we  have  full  evidence  of  the  design  with  which  the  interior  was 
originally  covered.  The  lack  of  carved  embellishment  in  the  stone-work 
was  to  be  supplied  by  the  ingenuity  of  the  limner,  who  bordered  the  arches 
of  the  windows  with  floriated  ornaments  in  great  variety,  exercising  much 
ingenuity  both  in  design  and  execution,  while  the  general  surface  was  lined 
in  imitation  of  masonry,  with  a small  star  in  each  square.  He  felt  himself 
at  liberty  to  treat  the  subject  as  best  suited  his  taste  and  genius,  to  mimic 
the  ornaments  of  architecture  which  had  no  substantial  existence  in  the 
building,  in  a style,  and  with  a freedom  of  execution  allowable  in  the 
painter,  but  very  much  beyond  the  latitude  permitted  to  the  sculptor. 

In  this  view  the  subject  might  admit  of  illustration  abundant  in  interest, 
as  explanatory  of  the  auxiliary  embellishments  of  architecture  ; the  object 
and  effect  of  such  work  can  scarcely  be  appreciated,  however  intently  the 
attention  may  be  bestowed  upon  a detached  portion,  which  may  attract 
notice  by  the  representation  of  some  well-known  event  connected  with 
ancient  history  or  a popular  legend. 

It  often  happens  that  in  the  earlier  specimens  of  this  branch  of  art,  the 
painter  expressed  the  forms  and  ornaments  of  a bygone  style,  and  used  no 
effort  to  represent  in  his  own  familiar  way  the  characteristic  features  which 
other  hands  had  just  before  relieved  with  the  chisel. 

The  engravings  from  the  churches  at  Westwell  and  St.  Twinnel  exhibit 
productions  of  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  former  repre- 
sents a pilaster  and  capital,  with  the  ornaments  which  curved  over  the  arch 
of  the  window  and  completed  its  marginal  decoration ; the  latter  exhibits 
the  profile  of  a capital,  with  the  arch-joints  of  the  masonry  and  remnants  of 
other  devices  of  a fanciful  kind.  This  church  is  likely  to  have  resembled 
in  its  embellishments  the  Norman  apse  of  East  Ham  Church,  Essex, 
painted  in  the  thirteenth  century,  in  which  the  whole  surface  of  the 
masonry,  including  the  window- splays,  was  lined  in  imitation  of  the  squared 
blocks,  each  marked  with  a kind  of  cinquefoil ; the  arch  and  piers  have  a 
green  border,  and  were  covered  with  an  entwined  pattern  of  elegant 
design. 

It  seems  probable  that  in  poor  village  churches,  where  the  people  could 
not  afford  to  employ  carvers  in  stone,  painting  was  often  employed  to 
imitate  stone  carving;  and  as  the  carving  was  usually  coloured,  the 
general  effect  would  be  very  similar.  C.  A.  B. 
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SOCIETY  OE  ANTIQTJAEIES. 

Jan.  20.  The  Eael  Stanhope,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  President  nominated  the  following  gentlemen  as  Auditors  of  the 
1 Society’s  accounts  for  the  past  year  : — 

Sir  John  P.  Boileau,  Bart. ; James  Whatman,  Esq.,  M.P. ; the  Earl 
Jerrayn,  M.P. ; the  Bev.  Thomas  Hugo. 

Mr.  David  Brandon  was  balloted  for  and  elected  Fellow. 

Mr.  Gerstenbeeg,  through  Mr.  Bollaert,  exhibited  a gold  ornament, 
consisting  of  a mask  with  tusks  and  rings,  found  in  Indian  tombs  at 
Cuenca,  near  Quito.  Mr.  Bollaert  communicated  the  following  note  on 
these  objects ; — 

“ The  gold  ornament  from  ancient  Indian  tombs  of  Cuenca,  near  Quito, 
Republic  of  Equador,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Gerstenberg,  weighs  4 oz.,  19  dwts., 
and  20  carats  fine.  Between  Cuenca  and  Guayaquil  the  Equador  Land 
Company  have  acquired  a district  of  land,  the  Molletura,  where  many 
similar  remains  are  found.  At  the  Pailon,  another  district  obtained  by  the 
Company,  and  situated  on  the  Pacific,  in  one  of  the  valleys  there  are  oftsn 
found  similar  gold  ornaments  after  the  rainy  season  ; they  are  washed  from 
the  ridges  of  the  mountains,  where  the  Caciques  and  others  were  buried. 
These  gold  articles  are  mostly  broken  up  and  melted  by  the  finders  or  pur- 
chasers, but  the  Company  will  give  strict  orders  to  preserve  those  that  may 
fall  into  the  hands  of  their  agents. 

“ Cuenca  is  in  3°  South,  79°  West,  the  beautiful  country  of  the  Canaris,  a 
nation  contemporary  with  the  Cara  dynasty  of  Quito.  The  Caras  conquered 
the  Quitus  about  a.d.  1000,  but  in  their  turn  were  conquered  by  the 
Incas  of  Peru  about  a.d.  1480.  The  Inca  Huayna  Capac  married  Paccha, 
the  daughter  of  Cacha,  the  fifteenth  Scyri  of  Quito : this  Paccha  was  the 
mother  of  Atahualpa. 

“ The  face  of  the  gold  object  from  Cuenca  may  be  compared  with  that  of 
the  stone  statues  from  Timana  in  2°  North,  which  are  much  older  than 
antiquities  of  the  Chibchas  (Muyscas)  of  Bogota.” 

Mr.  Augustus  W.  Franks,  Director,  exhibited  two  daggers  found 
in  the  Thames,  near  Battersea,  both  of  iron.  The  largest  has  a sheath, 
faced  with  a plate  of  bronze.  In  form  it  somewhat  resembles  the 
Roman  parazonium.  The  hilts  are  unfortunately  lost.  These  weapons 
have  much  of  the  Roman  character,  and  may  possibly  be  Romano-British. 

Mr.  Akerman,  Secretary,  exhibited  and  described  several  reliques,  ob- 
tained from  the  Anglo-Saxon  cemetery,  at  Fairford,  comprising  a fibula 
of  bronze,  formed  like  a cross  patee,  a buckle  which  had  been  silvered,  an 
enamelled  oval  pointed  plate,  and  a spindle-whirl  formed  of  the  lower  por- 
tion of  a fossil  echinus. 

Mr.  J.  Jackson  Howard,  at  the  request  of  the  Rev.  George  Dashwood, 
exhibited  a long  vellum  roll,  containing  a table  of  the  golden  number, 
Sunday  letter,  and  date  of  Easter  from  the  year  1286  to  1817.  This  roll, 
which  is  the  property  of  Sir  Thomas  Hare,  Bart.,  appears  to  have  been 
made  in  the  sixteenth  century,  probably  as  an  aid  to  historical  investigation. 
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In  the  margin  are  various  entrie  s of  deaths  and  births,  commencing  with 
the  deaths  of  Henry  VIL,  Henry  VIII.,  Edward  VI.,  and  Mary,  which 
are  all  in  the  same  handwriting.  The  other  events  commemorated  refer 
principally  to  the  Hare  family  or  their  friends,  commencing  in  1557,  and 
terminating  in  1626. 

The  Director  exhibited  a monumental  brass  plate,  from  the  Church  of 
Great  Berkhampstead,  Herts.,  taken  by  permission  from  the  tomb  of  the 
Waterhouse  family.  On  the  back  is  an  inscription  to  the  memory  of 
“ Thomas  Humfre  of  Londo,  and  Tone  hys  wyfFe.” 

Mr.  John  Williams  read  a paper  on  a passage  in  the  Saxon  Chro- 
nicle, and  on  certain  erroneous  inferences  deduced  from  it.  The  passage 
in  question  occurs  under  the  year  870,  in  the  translation  of  which,  by  Miss 
Gurney  and  Dr.  Ingram,  it  is  stated  that  “ in  that  year  Anlaf  the  Dane 
came  with  ninety-three  ships  to  Staines,  which  he  plundered,  and  thence 
went  to  Sandwich.”  In  two  works,  “The  Chronicles  of  London  Bridge” 
and  Londiniana,  this  passage  is  made  to  assert  that  Anlaf  sailed  up  the 
river  Thames  with  390  ships  as  far  as  Staines,  which  he  plundered,  and 
thence  returned  to  Sandwich,  and  is  quoted  as  a proof  that  no  bridge 
existed  over  the  Thames  at  London  at  that  time,  although  in  the  following 
year  the  same  Anlaf,  attempting  to  pass  up  the  river,  was  driven  back  by 
the  Londoners,  his  defeat  having  been  greatly  accelerated  by  his  ships 
running  foul  of  the  bridge.  In  the  original  the  word  rendered  Staines  is 
Stane ; and  the  author’s  object  was,  first,  to  shew  that  it  was  exceedingly 
improbable,  and  indeed  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  succeeding  part  of 
the  narrative,  that  Staines  in  Middlesex  could  be  the  place  intended  by 
the  Saxon  writer,  and  consequently  that  any  inferences  deduced  from  this 
passage,  as  to  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  a bridge  over  the  Thames 
at  London  at  that  time,  were  wholly  untenable  ; and  secondly,  he  expressed 
his  opinion  that  as  Sandwich  was  the  place  to  which  the  Danes  went  after 
plundering  Stane,  this  latter  place  was  in  all  probability  at  no  great  distance 
from  that  town,  and  mentioned  Stonar,  a place  of  considerable  importance 
in  the  Saxon  times,  and  which  was,  after  the  sea  had  retired  from  Ebor- 
fleet,  the  principal  landing-place  for  that  part  of  the  country,  as  that,  in  his 
opinion,  intended  by  the  Saxon  writer,  as,  although  situated  at  a short 
distance  only  from  Sandwich,  it  was  not  only  in  the  direct  road  to  that 
town,  but  was  also  the  first  place  the  Danes  would  come  to  on  their  landing 
of  sufficient  importance  to  justify  the  Saxon  writer  in  noticing  their  having 
plundered  it  before  they  went  to  Sandwich.  The  author  merely  expressed 
this  as  an  opinion,  leaving  the  question  open  to  further  investigation. 

Jan.  27.  The  Eael  Stanhope,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Bruce,  V.-P.,  exhibited  a deed  bearing  the  signature  of  Anne  of 
Cleves,  the  fourth  wife  of  Henry  VIH.  The  document  to  which  this 
signature  is  attached  is  an  appointment  of  the  Dowager  Queen  of  Philip 
Chewte,  Esq.,  to  be  bailiff  of  the  lordship  or  manor  of  Frossenden,  in  the 
county  of  Suffolk. 

A letter  was  read  from  the  Director,  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  intro- 
ductory of  a transcript  of  a letter  addressed  to  the  Duchesse  de  la  Tre- 
mouille  by  Monsieur  Duplessis  du  Bellay,  governor  or  tutor  to  her  son, 
Henry  de  la  Tremouille,  then  in  London  in  the  suite  of  the  Duke  de 
Bouillon,  dated  London,  May  12,  1612,  communicated  by  Monsieur  Paul 
Marchegay,  Archiviste  at  Angers. 

Mr.  Charles  Spence  exhibited  two  receipts  for  rent  for  certain  lands 
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in  Frindsbury,  “ late  belonging  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Eochester,”  in 
the  time  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Mr.  CARRiNGTOJiT  read  a paper  on  the  modes  taken  to  improve  the 
apple-crop  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom, — in  some  counties  prayer,  in 
others  drinking  and  poetry,  and  in  one  instrumental  music  was  added.  With 
respect  to  Wiltshire  and  Dorsetshire,  in  the  Manuale  in  Usum  Sarum,  now  in 
the  vicarage  library  of  Marlborough,  there  were  two  beautiful  Latin  prayers 
to  be  said  on  St.  James’s  and  St.  Christopher’s  day,  (July  25,)  in  the  orchards, 
when  the  trees  were  to  be  sprinkled  with  holy  water.  In  Devonshire  at 
this  day  a bowl  of  toast  and  cider  is  taken  into  the  orchard  on  Christmas- 
eve,  and  a piece  of  toast  put  on  the  principal  tree,  and  verses  repeated  as 
follows : — 

“ Apple  tree. 

We  wassail  thee  'ii 

To  bear  and  to  blow 
Ap})les  enow. 

Hurrah  ! hurrah  ! hurrah  !’* 

In  Somersetshire,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Minehead  and  Dunster,  a 
similar  custom  prevails,  but  the  poetry,  though  evidently  of  the  same  origin, 
is  extended  to  fourteen  lines  ; and  in  Sussex,  near  Horsham,  is  a custom 
called  “Blowing  the  trees,”  or  “wassailing,”  which  is  performed  by  a 
number  of  young  men  blowing  cows’  horns  under  the  apple-trees,  and  each 
taking  hold  of  a tree  and  repeating  verses,  a little  different,  but  evidently 
of  the  same  origin,  as  those  repeated  in  the  other  counties.  He  was  not 
aware  of  any  custom  of  this  kind  as  to  apple-trees  in  the  county  of 
Hereford. 

Earl  Stanhope  remarked  that  the  custom  of  blessing  the  apple-trees 
still  prevailed  in  Normandy. 

Mr.  Akerman,  the  Secretary,  stated  that  among  the  Formulcs  Exorci- 
sorum  contained  in  the  Corpus  Juris  Germanici  Antiqui,  [ed.  F.  Walter, 
Berlin,  1824,  p.  580,]  was  an  invocation  to  the  Queen  Bee  in  the  name  of 
our  Saviour,  ‘Hit  non  te  altum  levare,  nec  longe  volare,  sed  quam  plus 
cito  potest  ad  arborem  venire.  Ibi  habeo  bona  vaso  parato  ubi  vos  ibi 
in  Dei  nomine  laboretis.” 

Mr.  Carrington  stated  that  about  the  year  1809  he  had  seen  morris- 
dancers  in  the  southern  part  of  Gloucestershire  ; they  had  crossed  the 
Severn,  and  were  what  were  called  “ Auver  Zevern  men.”  They  were 
eight  in  number,  who  danced  in  a circle  exactly  the  same  as  the  chain 
figure  of  the  Lancers  is  danced  now.  They  wore  neither  coats  nor  waist- 
coats, but  their  shirts  and  hats  were  very  profusely  decorated  with  loops  of 
ribbon  of  various  colours.  They  wore  white  knee-breeches,  wLite  stockings, 
and  shoes,  and  round  the  knees  three  bands  of  narrow  fringe,  in  which 
were  little  bells  nearly  as  small  as  those  of  a child’s  coral.  One  of  these 
men  had  two  coiiteaux  de  cJiasse,  which  he  flourished  before  his  face  while 
he  danced.  In  addition  to  these  were  two  other  dancers  who  danced 
alone  : the  one  wore  a tight  yellow  dress  and  a narrow  leathern  girdle,  on 
which,  in  the  middle  of  his  back,  was  fixed  a bell  as  large  as  a sheep-bell, 
and  he  carried  the  long  hair  of  a cart-horse’s  tail  fixed  to  a short  handle; 
the  other  was  a man  in  female  attire,  with  a brass  ladle  in  his  hand.  The 
one  of  these  was  called  “ Tom  Fool,”  the  other  “ Mad  Moll.”  In  addition 
to  their  bells,  they  danced  to  the  music  of  a violin. 

Mr.  Akerman,  the  Secretary,  stated  that  he  had  seen  morris-dancers 
in  Wiltshire  about  forty  years  ago  nearly  as  above  described,  and  that  a 
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money-box  was  carried,  which,  when  any  girl  or  woman  put  in  money, 
was  shut,  so  that  a large  phallus  sprang  up.  This  coarse  buffoonery,  he 
thought,  might  possibly  be  a continuation  of  some  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
worship  of  Fryga,  the  god  or  goddess  from  whom  the  name  of  the  day 
“ Friday”  is  derived. 

Mu.  Cahrington  read  a letter  [Harl.  MS.,  No.  6,990]  from  Mr.  Justice 
"Weston  and  Mr.  Serjeant  Harper,  then  holding  the  Sarum  Assizes,  to  the 
Privy  Council,  dated  July  10,  1563,  asking  directions  as  to  the  case  of 
Eobert  Brooks,  an  inn-keeper  of  Devizes.  With  the  letter  are  depositions 
of  witnesses  taken  before  John  Erneley  and  John  Berwicke,  Esqrs.,  on  the 
19th  of  June,  5 Elizabeth,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  Bartholomew  Anger, 
baylie  of  husbandry  to  Mr.  Berwicke,  deposed  that  Brooks  had  said  to  him, 
“ Save  nothinge,  it  ys  sayd  my  lorde  Eobte  [Lord  Robert  Dudley,  afterwards 
Earl  of  Leicester,]  ys  fled  oute  of  the  realme  ; (he  answered)  Why  so  } then 
sayd  Robte  Brooke,  Sa3^e  nothinge,  hyt  ys  tolde  me  that  he  hathe  gotten 
the  Quene  with  childe,  and  therfore  he  ys  fled,  and  so  ended  mo  words.” 
At  the  end  of  the  depositions  there  is  written  in  a different  hand,  “ Contra 
forma  Statut.  a°  p™°  et  sedo.  Phi  et  Marie  cap  iij^^^^.”  By  this  statute  any- 
one uttering  seditious  slander  against  the  King  or  Queen  is  for  the  first 
offence  to  be  put  in  the  pillory  and  lose  his  ears,  or  pay  £100  and  be 
imprisoned  for  three  months.  This  statute  expired  on  the  death  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  but  whether  Mr.  Brooks  lost  his  ears  or  paid  £100  is 
not  known. 

Feh.  3.  Octavius  Morgan,  Esq.,  V.-P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Rev.  James  Hamilton  was  elected  Fellow. 

The  President  in  a letter  to  the  Secretary  introduced  to  the  notice  of 
the  Society  a photograph  of  the  colossal  lion  at  Venice  inscribed  with 
Runic  characters,  the  subject  of  Professor  Rafn’s  dissertation  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Northern  Antiquaries. 

The  Secretary  exhibited  a massive  gold  ring  weighing  15  dwts.,  said 
to  have  been  found  in  the  Thames  near  Battersea.  It  is  engraved  with  a 
coat  bearing  two  lions  passant.  On  the  inside  of  the  loop  is  the  posy,  ie 
PORT  ROY  I ou  IE  DOT,”  in  Gothic  characters. 

Mr.  Edwin  C.  Ireland  exhibited  a document  in  the  possession  of 
Mrs.  Newcomen,  of  Kirkleatham-hall,  Yorkshire.  It  appears  to  be  a 
copy  of  the  vow  of  Charles  the  First  as  given  by  Echard,  Hist,  of  Eng., 
Lond.,  1720,  p.  624,  and  is  attested  by  Gilb.  Sheldon,  Aug,  21,  1660, 

The  Secretar}'-  communicated  a note  on  the  type  of  the  coins  of  Ilium  in 
the  Troade,  on  which  is  a representation  of  the  Palladium,  holding  a spear 
and  a distaff  of  the  most  primitive  form,  and  not  the  colus  and  pensum  as 
described  by  Apollodorus. 

Mr.  Charles  Leach  presented  to  the  Society’s  museum  an  iron 
cannon-shot  weighing  nearly  six  pounds.  Mr.  G.  E,  Corner,  in  some 
notes  read  to  the  Society,  stated  that  this  object  was  found  on  the  site  of 
Mark  Brown’s  wharf,  Tooley-street,  and  was  in  all  probability  fired  from 
the  batteries  of  the  Tower  of  London  when  Lord  Scales  was  besieged  in 
that  fortress  in  the  year  1460. 

Mr.  George  Grant  Francis  exhibited  an  oval  pointed  seal,  supposed 
by  him  to  be  of  the  College  of  St.  Mary  at  Cobhara,  but  which  in  reality 
belonged  to  the  official  of  the  Dean  of  the  Arches,  as  shewn  in  a com- 
munication read  by  Mr.  Weston  S.  Walford,  in  which  the  device  and  legend 
were  described,  together  with  notices  of  the  Court  of  Arches. 
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Feb.  10.  Jo|jN  Bruce,  Esq.,  Y.-P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Hon.  Charles  Rbbert  Winthrop,  of  Boston,  U.S.,  President  of  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  was  elected  an  Honorary  Fellow. 

Mr.  Joseph  Mayer  exhibited  a memorial  ring  of  Charles  I.,  bearing 
the  portrait  of  the  King  and  two  other  persons  executed  in  enamel.  On 
the  inside  is  a skull  and  the  letters  C.  R. 

A report  by  Mr.  Thomas  Wright  was  read,  describing  the  com- 
mencement of  excavations  at  Wroxeter  (Uriconium),  promoted  by  Mr. 
Beriah  Botfield,  M.P.,  who  had  contributed  liberally  towards  a fund  raised 
by  subscription  to  defray  the  expenses  of  these  researches,  which  bid  fair 
to  lead  to  important  discoveries. 

Mr.  F.  a.  Carrington  exhibited  a drawing  and  read  a description  by 
Mr.  Edward  Kite,  of  a wooden  structure  still  existing  in  the  church  of 
Bishop’s  Cannings,  Wilts.  It  has  been  called  a “ Confessional,”  but  it 
was  probably  designed  for  a pew  or  an  oratory.  The  panels  are  inscribed 
with  religious  sentences  in  Gothic  character,  the  initials  being  rubricated. 

The  Director  read  the  first  portions  of  a notice  of  Ortholithic  Vestiges  in 
North  Africa,  by  Mr.  Alexander  Henry  Rhind. 


OXFORD  ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY. 


A MEETING  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Wednesday,  Feb.  9,  the  Rev.  S. 
W.  Wayte,  B.D.,  Trinity  College,  in  the  Chair. 

A Letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Haines,  calling  attention  to  the  publication 
of  a complete  list  of  English  Brasses,  which  will  shortly  be  out. 

Mr.  James  Parker  read  a paper  on  the  study  of  “English  Domestic 
Architecture.”  He  began  by  referring  to  the  great  attention  which  had 
been  paid  during  the  last  ten  years  to  the  study  of  ecclesiastical  architec- 
ture, and  the  revival  of  the  true  principles  of  art,  through  the  careful  study 
of  the  remains  which  we  have  of  former  ages,  and  by  minute  enquiry  into 
the  laws  and  circumstances  by  which  our  ancestors  were  guided  in  laying 
out  and  erecting  those  wondrous  fabrics  : — 


“Yet  while  so  much  has  been  done  for 
ecclesiastical  architecture,  what  has  been 
done,  may  he  asked,  for  domestic  architec- 
ture ? where  are  the  students  ? where  are 
the  notes  and  architectural  sketches  ? 
where  the  measured  surveys  of  the  grand 
monuments  which  we  have  remaining  of 
the  domestic  life  of  our  ancestors  ? The 
fact  is,  this  study  has  been  neglected. 
Why  it  has  been  so  it  is  difficult  to  say. 
It  ought  not  to  be  for  its  want  of  interest, 
for,  to  most  persons,  it  would  present  a 
more  varied  and  attractive  field  for  en- 
quiry than  the  ecclesiastical,  especially  if 
taken  in  connection  with  the  history  of 
our  country.  But  beyond  this  is  there 
not  a practical  advantage  to  be  derived 
from  the  study  ? and  to  the  consideration 
of  the  latter  I propose  on  the  present 
occasion  to  confine  my  remarks. 

“ Surely  there  is  as  much  room  for  im- 
provement in  our  domestic  habitations  as 
there  was  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  in  our 


churches.  The  study  of  the  latter  pro- 
duced a reformation  in  our  church  fabrics. 
I believe  that  a study  of  the  former  will 
produce  a similar  reform  in  public  build- 
ings, Regent-streets,  and  ‘ Park  Villas,’  a 
reform  admitted  on  all  hands  as  not  un- 
welcome.” 

Mr.  Parker  then  pointed  out  that  it  was 
“ the  compulsion  from  without  that  pro- 
duced the  reformation  in  church  architec- 
ture. Until  now  there  existed  scarcely  an 
architect  of  any  note  who  was  not  con- 
versant with  the  true  principles  of  the 
Gothic  style.  What  is  to  hinder  the  same 
results  being  arrived  at  with  regard  to  do- 
mestic architecture  ? What  will  prevent 
the  same  external  compulsion?  That  it  will 
come  at  last,  there  is  little  doubt — that  it 
does  not  arrive  more  quickly,  he  believed 
arises  from  the  little  attention  that  is  paid 
to  the  practical  study  of  our  castles  and 
manor-houses. 

“ The  battle  will  never  be  fought  by 
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the  architects,  unless  a large  body  of  ama- 
teurs lead  the  way  ; and  it  is  therefore  for 
us  to  move,  and  not  draw  hack  upon  the 
plea  that  om*  house  architectui’e  must 
depend,  upon  our  architects.  But  the 
question  then  still  remains — ‘ Why,  if  do- 
mestic architecture  is  an  interesting  study, 
if  it  is  capable  of  producing  good  and  prac- 
tical results,  why  does  it  not  meet  with 
more  favour  ?’ 

“To  some  extent  the  fact  may  be  ac- 
counted for,  by  the  peculiar  manner  in 
which  Grothic  has,  by  so  many  writers, 
been  claimed  as  a religions  stvle ; so  much 
so,  that  in  archaeological  works,  otherwise 
of  great  value  and  shewing  much  learning 
and  study,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  that 
in  the  description  of  a ruin  a pointed  win- 
dow ^vith  tracery  is  put  down  as  belonging 
of  necessity  to  the  chapel,  just  as  if  in  the 
middle  ages  they  used  one  style  for  their 
churches,  and  another  for  their  houses. 

“ The  fact  that  Gothic  archittcture  was 
a national  style — our  only  true  style — as 
much  as  Grecian  was  the  early  architecture 
of  Greece  or  Eoman  that  of  ancient  Borne, 
is  strangely  ignored.  'SMien  the  question 
is  put  as  to  what  was  the  style  houses  were 
built  after  in  the  middle  ages,  no  doubt 
the  answer  would  be,  probably,  much  in  the 
same  style  as  that  of  the  churches  which 
we  have  remaining  j but  this  fact  is  not 
realized,  and  men  have  written  as  if  tlitre 
were  two  difierent  styles,  and  so  our  shops, 
our  suburban  villas,  and  country  manors, 
are  made  the  puppets  for  shewing  otf  new 
and  uncongenial  importations — or  of  newer 
and  more  incongruous  emanations  from  the 
minds  of  those  who,  not  believing  that  Eng- 
land possesses  a real  and  national  style, 
think  themselves  at  liberty  to  oftend  our 
tastes  by  the  introduction  of  any  bar- 
barous designs  whatever,  provided  they  be 
new  to  the  majority  of  Englishmen. 

“ But,  on  the  other  hand,  did  people 
once  become  convinced  that  there  was 
really  an  ‘ indigenous’  style — that  it  only 
required  that  gradual  development  which 
it  found  during  the  middle  ages,  and 
which  rendered  it  admirably  adapted  to 
the  requirements  of  each  successive  gene- 
ration to  render  it  once  more  suitable  to 
all  our  wants,  we  should  hear  little  more 
of  importations.  The  fact,  however,  is 
ignored — by  many  denied.  This,  how- 
ever, I am  sure  of,  the  Gothic  architecture 
in  England  during  the  fourteenth  century, 
or  during  the  fifteenth  century-,  more  com- 
pl.L^ely  met  the  requirements  of  that  age 
than  the  nineteenth  century  architecture, 
a.s  it  is  called,  meets  those  of  our  own. 

“ Study  only  uill  shew  this.  A ma.ss  of 
ruins  tell  no  tale  wi  hout  an  interpre- 
tation. Comfortles.s  stone  walls  v.  iih  the 
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wind  whistling  in  the  crevices  and  the  ivy 
mantling  them,  instead,  of  tapestry,  convey 
to  the  mind  of  the  casual  observer  a poor 
idea  of  the  household  comforts  of  the 
middle  ages.  He  sees  bastions,  and  towers, 
and  gateways ; these  are  all  supposed  to 
be  for  soldiers  ; the  ‘family’  are  thought 
to  have  lived  how  they  could,  probably 
like  cattle.  But  this  supposition  simply 
arises  from  no  attention  being  paid  to  Do- 
mestic architecture. 

“ The  castle  of  the  middle  ages  was  but 
a baron’s  mansion.  In  those  warlike  times 
every  man’s  house  was  obliged  to  be  lite- 
rally his  castle,  or  it  would  have  been 
demolished  by  some  friendly  neighbour 
who  might  have  conceived  a desire  to 
possess  himself  of  the  goods  and  chattels 
of  its  proprietor. 

“Hence  the  fortifications;  but  on  ex- 
amining the  building  more  carefully,  espe- 
cially if  it  be  of  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth 
centuries,  one  would  find  standing  out 
most  prominently  the  hall.  The  cellar 
he  would  find  perhaps  marks  of  only  by 
digging  beneath.  He  would  look  near 
the  lower  end  of  the  haT,  and  would  find 
the  pantry,  probably  also  the  buttery. 
Xear  these,  again,  he  would  find  the  kitchen. 
If  he  mounted  the  towers  he  would  find 
capital  fireplaces,  with  wide  splays  for 
burning  the  large  faggots,  which  once 
lighted  up  the  room  and  made  the  walls 
golden  with  the  blaze.  In  the  window 
he  would  find  bolts  for  the  window-frames 
or  shutters ; on  the  walls  marks  of  the 
pegs  on  which  the  tapestry  was  hung. 
These  were  the  private  apartments ; some 
belonging  to  the  lord  and  his  family, 
others  to  his  retainers.  Passing  along 
a passage  at  the  back  of  the  hall,  in 
most  cases,  he  would  come  upon  the  re- 
mains of  a chapel.  All  perhaps  is  now  in 
ruins;  but  he  can  see  the  plan,  the  ex- 
tent, and  realise  that  such  things  were. 
The  hall  is  overgi’own  ufith  weeds  and 
grass,  or  filled  with  rugged  stones,  or 
mayhap  turned  into  a cart-shed ; but  still 
it  tells  its  tale  to  the  student  who  cares 
to  ask  for  it.  There  are  no  signs  of  the 
dais.  Were  it  not  for  the  position  of  the 
entrance,  the  marks  of  the  screens,  or 
some  other  details  which  would  catch  his 
experienced  eye,  we  might  doubt  even  at 
which  end  the  dais  or  high  table  stood. 
But  in  his  imagination  he  can  soon  put  the 
dais  where  it  originally  stood.  From  more 
perfect  specimens  lie  can  fill  up  what  is 
there  wanting ; and  when  examples  fail,  he 
turns  to  the  old  chronicles  or  the  wills 
and  inventories  of  a bygone  age ; and  he 
can  people  those  halls  and  supply  in  his 
mind’s  eye  every  piece  of  furnitm'e  that 
was  needed  at  the  time. 
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“Thus  the  pictirre  assumes  a dlfFevent 
aspect.  At  first,  it  was  but  an  outline,  a 
rough,  ragged,  almost  meaningless  out- 
line, such  as  a painter  draws  boldly  in 
chalk  upon  his  canvas ; tlien,  as  v,dth  the 
brush  colour  after  colour  is  laid  on,  each 
one  harmoniziiig  with  the  last,  the  picture 
begins  to  assume  a vivid  reality.  The  out- 
line is  there  still,  for  without  it  the  picture 
could  not  be,  but  its  ruggedness  is  gone. 
Fill  in  but  the  ruined  walls  of  these  old 
buildings,  but  let  the  furniture  and  the 
people  be  in  harmony  with  each  other, 
and  both  with  the  architecture  ; then  you 
have  a picture  on  which  people  will  gaze 
wdth  pleasure  and  speak  approving  words . 
They  had  seen  the  outline,  but  knew  not 
its  meanitiff  and  purpose. 

“To  judge,  then,  whether  or  not  the 
architecture  of  the  period  fulfilled  its  re- 
quirements, the  picture  must  be  painted, 
and  that  by  an  experienced  hand.  In 
many  instances  our  Church  restorers  went 
through  the  same  process,  and  pictured  to 
themselves  what  had  been  from  the  few 
remains  which  are,  and  by  comparison,  by 
analogy,  by  deduction,  and  perhaps  by 
some  invention,  they  have  produced  the 
harmonious  buildings  which  we  see  at 
present.  I say  harmonious,  because  in 
buildings  it  is  allowed  that  harmony  is 
one  of  the  most  essential  elements  of 
beauty  ; but  if  we  well  consider  what  en- 
abled us  to  arrive  at  that  harmony,  we 
shall  see  that  it  was  study — close  and 
attentive  study,  not  only  of  form  and  de- 
sign, but  of  date  and  history.  It  is  cus- 
tomary now  with  a few  ecclesiologists  to 
despise  history  as  a part  of  architectural 
studv  • they  pooh,  pooh,  the  study  of  an- 
tiquities and  sneer  at  what  they  call  ‘ anti- 
quarianism nothing  is  easier  than  when 
on  the  top  of  the  wall  to  kick  down  the 
ladder  by  which  you  mounted ; nothing 
more  simple  than  to  exult  over  the  fallen 
instrumeiit  of  your  elevation  as  it  lies 
lowly  on  the  ground,  to  all  intents  useless 
and  valueless.  That  is  what  the  progres- 
sive ecclesii  legists  do  ; they  laugh  at  anti- 
quarianism  lying  on  the  ground,  and  turn- 
ing their  eyes  upwards  from  the  earth 
beneath  them,  they  look  to  the  skies  for 
help  and  inspiration.  This  may  be  all 
very  well,  but  the  top  of  one  Avail  may 
not  be  the  highest,  and  they  may  yet  find 
of  irse,  Avhen  too  late,  the  much-despised 
ladder.  In  the  meanwhile  others  may 
make  u^ie  of  it,  and  carrydng  it  on  with 
them  mount  to  a higher  stage  than  ever 
an  inspiration  from  the  skies  would  eu- 
i able  the  votaries  of  a charming  aeslhe- 
i ticism  to  ascend. 

“ But  to  return  to  the  question  now  under 
consideration.  If  the  study  of  ancient 
I Gext.  ]Maq.  Yol.  CCVI. 
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examples  was  conducive  to  this  harmony 
and  effect  in  building  churches,  and  if  the 
domestic  architecture  was  as  English  and 
as  pure  during  the  middle  ages  as  the 
ecclesiastical,  and  if  the  same  results  would 
be  probable  if  the  same  course  were  pur- 
sued, how  is  it  that  we  do  not  find  more 
workers  in  the  field  ? This  leads  me  to 
take  into  consideration  the  paucity  of  the 
remains  of  domestic  architecture,  in  com- 
parison wdth  the  ecclesiastical,  and,  no 
doubt,  in  consequence,  the  practical  study 
is  thereby  rendered  more  diflTicult.  For 
instance,  if  a medlaDval  chancel  were 
Avanted  wdthin  a circle  of  ten  miles  of 
Oxford,  at  least  two  hundred  might  be 
foitnd ; but  if  a medicBval  hall  Avere  re- 
quired, if  Ave  except  our  colleges  in 
tills  University,  I know  of  but  three  ex- 
amples that  Avould  give  any  assistance  to 
the  student  as  to  the  original  plan  and 
mode  of  arrangement.  This  is  probably 
about  the  average  over  the  whole  of  Eng- 
land, some  parts,  such  as  the  border  coun- 
ties, supplying  numerous  examples  ; other 
inland  parts  of  England  supplying,  as  far 
as  I have  been  able  to  learn,  none  at  all. 

“'i  his  being  the  state  of  the  case,  and  the 
study  being  surrounded  with  many  diffi- 
culties, it  is  natural  to  fall  back  upon  the 
plea  that  study  is  valueless;  and  Avhen 
once  such  a conclusion  is  arrived  at,  it  is 
easy  to  find  arguments  appearing  to  bear 
it  out.  The  requirements  of  the  middle 
ages,  it  may  be  said,  were  so  different  from 
our  owm,  that  (although  a fcAv  cf  the 
ornaments  which  Avere  introduced  may  be 
introduced  again)  the  general  plans  and 
designs  cannot  be  in  the  least  followed  or 
copied.  We  have  no  military'-  escorts  to 
provide  for  when  w'e  are  travelling.  We 
have  other  things  to  do  than  to  hunt  or 
fa'-m,  and  our  constant  inter  course  with 
for«  ign  nations  has  introduced  customs, 
and  our  growing  Avcalth  has  necessitated 
luxuries,  which  our  poor,  stupid,  fi  re- 
fathers  never  Avanted  or  required.  Some 
of  them,  it  is  true,  Avere  artists,  and 
carved  their  buildings,  or  tmmed  their 
tracery  in  an  ingenious  and  elegant 
manner.  These  we  may  copy,  and  photo- 
graphs and  engravings  are  at  hand,  but 
investigation  further  than  this  is  totally 
useless. 

“ It  is  difficult,  perhaps,  to  shew^  the 
fallacy  of  this  argument,  because  we  have 
so  few  instances  Avhere  the  results  of  the 
study  of  Mediaeval  Domestic  Architecture 
are  apparent ; and.  on  the  other  hand,  in 
the  cases  Avhere  I believe  the  failures 
should  be  rightly  attributed  to  the  copy- 
ing without  understanding,  they  are  at- 
tributed to  other,  and  in  general  to  vari- 
ous causes,  which  may  often  bo  summed 
M m 
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up  in  the  meaningless  expression,  that  ^ the 
proportions  are  not  eesthetit  ally  correct.’ 

“ But,  at  the  same  time,  it  may  not  be 
unfair  to  meet  the  argument  by  reference 
to  our  churches ; and  who  will  say  that 
the  architects  who  have  studied  least  our 
ancient  examples,  (I  do  not  mean  copied, 
but  studied  in  the  sense  of  thoroughly 
understanding  the  relation  the  details 
bear  to  the  whole  building,)  who  will  say 
that  these  have  been  less  successful  than 
others.  The  architect  of  a church  or 
chapel,  must  know  something  of  the  ri- 
tual which  that  church  is  intended  for; 
but  beyond  this,  when  he  takes  his  de- 
signs from  earlier  examples,  he  must  know 
something  of  the  ritual  to  carry  out  which 
those  plansandarrangemen  ts  were  adopted. 
So  in  houses.  It  is  not  necessary  to  co'py 
the  old  plans,  but  it  is  necessary  to  under- 
stand them,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  they  were  laid  out,  which 
principles  we  may  imitate  with  advantage. 

“Again,  I very  much  doubt,  if  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  an  instinctive  love  of  art 
woidd  teach  the  principles  of  that  har- 
mony which  sometimes  reigns  in  our  large 
ecclesiastical  fabrics,  or  enable  the  archi- 
tect to  detect  the  causes  why  in  these 
cases,  when  the  building  has  been  erected 
at  ditferent  periods,  there  is  a want  of 
harmony.  There  must  be  a knowledge  of 
the  styles,  not  only  as  to  the  use  of  the 
rule  and  compass  in  drawing  the  arches,  or 
cusps,  or  pillars,  but  a knowdedge  of  the 
dates  when  the  style  prevailed,  and  how 
one  overlapped,  as  it  w’ere,  another,  and 
how  one  w^as  developed  from  another ; 
this  knowledge  it  is  that  enables  him  to 
detect  faults,  and  guard  against  errors  in 
designing. 

“ Little  should  we  now  listen  to  the 
reasoning  that  w'ould  say  that  the  Church 
architecture  of  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth 
centuries  can  have  notliing  to  do  with  the 
Cl  lurch  architecture  of  the  nineteenth  ; 
that  the  lapse  of  five  hundred  years  must 
have  changed  all.  Ifittle  shovdd  wo  listen 
to  the  reasoning  that  would  point  out  that, 
the  ritual  and  requirements  of  those  times 
being  in  many  respects  different  to  our 
own,  it  was  w'oree  than  useless  to  pay  any 
Ijecd  to  that  architecture  farther  than  to 
copy  what  might  be  pleasing  to  the  eye. 

“And  in  what  w'ay  is  not  this  view 
applicable  to  our  houses?  It  has  yet  to 
be  shewn  that  there  are  not  sufficient  ex- 
amples to  enable  us  to  study  perfectly  the 
Domestic  Architecture  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
It  has  to  be  proved  that  out  of  some  hun- 
dred examples  in  which  the  purpose  of  the 
various  chambers  can  be  distinctly  traced, 
and  some  five  hundred  more  where  much 
is  obscure,  but  where  by  analogy  much 


may  be  filled  up,  that  there  is  not  a suffi- 
ciency of  material  to  guide  us  in  arriving 
at  tlie  principles  w'hich  the  mediseval 
architects  adopted  in  rearing  those  large 
castles,  as  we  call  them,  and  which,  indeed, 
were  the  dwelling-house  of  the  time,  such 
as  Warwick  or  Kenilworth,  almost  within 
an  hour’s  journey  from  Oxford  ; or  those 
castles  of  the  Xorth,  or  again  those  of 
Wales.  They  may  not  be  wanted  again 
as  entire  buildings  ; but  the  principles 
wdiich  guided  their  erection,  if  applied 
faiidy  and  honestly  to  our  larger  mocitrn 
buildings,  would  produce  monuments  of 
this  age  which  our  childi’en  wmuld  look 
back  upon  with  w’onder,  and  no  such 
failures  as  ‘ the  Houses  of  Parliament,’ 
wdiich  we  are  now  beginning  to  look  upon 
rather  with  shame  than  pleasure,  in  spite 
of  the  vast  sums  which  have  been  spent, 
or  rather  squandered,  in  stretching  a Go- 
thic skin  over  a Palladian  skeleton. 

“ Having,  therefore,  attempted  to  vin- 
dicate the  study  of  our  old  manor-houses 
and  castles  from  the  stigma  of  being  frivo- 
lous and  useless,  I would,  before  concluding, 
point  oaib  wdiat  I conceive  to  be  a source 
of  error  in  many  o^'  the  present  attempts 
at  revival  of  Gothic  Domestic. 

“ 1 cannot  say  much  on  the  subject 
without  referring  to  modern  wmrks  of  some 
of  our  best  architects  ; this  I wash  to  avoid. 

“ We  have  in  these  days  several  classes 
of  buildings  to  be  dealt  with : the  larger 
mansion  of  the  nobleman,  or  the  man  of 
wealth.  For  this,  our  older  exam  pits,  if 
rightly  studied,  and  if  used,  not  abused, 
will  provide  all  that  is  necessary  to  the 
preparation  of  designs.  As  in  the  fif- 
teenth century  the  military  character  gra- 
dually gave  way  to  the  domestic,  there  is 
wider  scope  for  study  amongst  the  build  - 
ings of  this  century ; but  the  mam  prin- 
ciples in  substance  rest  the  same  as  they 
w'ere  in  previous  centuries.  Divest,  there- 
fore, these  earlier  buildings  of  their 
military  character,  which  may  be  done 
without  destroying  their  grandeur,  and  we 
have  to  our  hand  as  safe  guides  as  w'e 
found  for  the  reproduction  of  ecclesiastical 
architecture. 

“ But  next,  w^e  have  smaller  houses,  of  the 
size  of  parsonage-houses,  and  so  on,  such 
as  those  for  the  wealthy  farmer  or  the 
retired  tradesman,  in  most  cases  standing 
distinct.  For  those  the  remains  are  not 
so  numerous,  or  rather  not  so  perfect ; 
but  by  comparing  the  remains  of  the 
smaller  buildings  with  those  of  the  larger, 
the  latter  will  supply  principles  where  the 
former  fail ; and  in  this  way  we  might  even 
treat  cottages,  attending  of  course  to  the 
principles,  rather  than  to  the  exact  design 
of  the  mediseval  building. 
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“ In  the  next  place  we  come  to  towns : 
here,  with  very  few  exceptions,  our  re- 
mains fail  us.  There  were  in  towns  very 
beautiful  houses.  Of  the  later  dates,  that 
is,  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centu- 
ries, we  fortunately  find  some,  such  as  at 
Coventry,  Shrewsbury,  Chester,  &c.,  hut 
of  the  earlier  houses  scarcely  any ; besides, 
our  examples  are  mostly  of  wood,  and  we 
want  models  of  brick  or  stone.  Now  there 
is  little  doubt  that  there  were  fine  houses 
in  towns  : remains,  very  slight,  have  been 
constantly  found.  A few  years  ago  re- 
mains ot  Beaumont  Palace  were  standing 
at  the  back  of  Beaumont-street,  and  many 
a house  like  Kettle  Hall  must  have  ex- 
isted from  far  earlier  times  than  those  in 
which  that  was  built.  I admit  the  majo- 
rity were  low,  were  built  of  wood,  and 
were  not  consistent  with  our  modern  ideas 
of  show  and  grandeur,  or  adapted  to  our 
mod'-rn  requirements,  where,  from  the  close 
packing  of  very  large  numbers  into  a small 
space,  light  and  air  have  much  more  to  be 
taken  into  consideration  than  they  were 
formerly. 

“ But  if  these  requirements  be  taken 
into  consideration,  lam  satisfied  that  even 
the  country  houses  may  be  resorted  to  as 
models.  Allowing,  of  course,  for  the  isolated 
position  of  the  one,  and  the  necessity  for 
Surrounding  of  the  other,  except  on  one 
or  at  most  on  two  sides,  I have  no  fear 
tliat,  if  fairly  treated,  English  Gothic  would 
look  as  well  in  Eegent-street  as  on  Shot- 
over  Hill. 

“ But  here  the  error  creeps  in.  England 
is  said  to  have  ‘ no  town  architecture.’ 
It  is  true,  none  remaining.  Foreign  coun- 
tries have  town  architecture  remaining, 
and  in  very  perfect  and  beautiful  condition, 
to  the  present  day.  That  is  true  also ; 
yet  I vvill  not  adm  t that  these  data  are 
sufficient  to  warrant  our  sending  to  foreign 
countries  for  our  designs  for  otir  town 
houses.  I think  the  error  of  argument 
lies  in  this  : that  because  we  have  no  town 
architecture  to  speak  of  remaining,  we  are 
apt  to  argue  as  it  we  never  had  any; 
while,  by  adapting  the  country  architecture 
to  town  purposes,  which,  without  doubt, 
as  towns  grew  up  the  mediseval  architects 
did,  we  arrive  at  what  was  probably  our 
town  architecture.  By  runniug  over  to 
Italy,  or  other  foreign  countries,  we  can 
only  have  what  it  was  simply  impossible 
for  our  town  architecture  ever  to  have 
been. 

“ Consider  for  a moment  the  rule  which 
guides  our  finding  existing  remains.  It  is 
this : as  a town  increases  in  wealth  and 
prosperity,  the  old  buildings  gradually  dis- 
appear ; if  it  diminishes,  the  ancient  build- 
ings remaining  to  us  are  more  numerous. 


When  the  town  remains  the  same  in  point 
of  wealth,  the  older  buildings  fluctuate, 
according  to  circumstances,  though,  of 
course,  in  the  long  run  they  tend  to  be- 
come entirely  extinct,  provided  no  ‘ snub- 
bed’ antiquarian  raises  a hand  to  stay 
the  ruthless  destruction.  In  fact,  the 
ruling  principle  which  guides  our  existing 
buildings  may  be  summed  up  in  Dr.  In- 
gram’s trite  sentence,  ‘ Poverty  is  the  great 
Preserver.’ 

“ Now  England  has  advanced.  France 
is  advancing  somewhat,  but  far  less  rapidly, 
and  in  some  parts  not  at  all.  Italy  has 
been  going  down — and  yet  lower  still.  In 
glorious  Venice,  once  the  Queen  of  the 
Seas — with  her  palaces  now  turned  into 
ordinary  hotels,  lodging  houses  and  shops, 
the  tide  has  gone  out,  and  left  what  it 
has  brought  with  it  on  the  strand.  In 
parts  of  France,  towns  such  as  St.  Emil- 
lon,  and  Cordes,  and  others,  have  been  left 
high  on  dry  ground,  and  the  antiquary 
may  revel  amongst  domestic  buildings ; but 
in  English  towns  the  tide  is  ever  ruthlessly 
advancing  and  sweeping  all  away,  each 
wave  perhaps  not  felt  at  the  moment ; now 
falls  an  old  doorway,  then  but  an  old  win- 
dow, this  week  but  a little  portion  of  the 
old  city  wall,  tlie  next,  but  an  old  bastion, 
but  at  last  nothing  remains.  The  sea  of 
prosperity  bringing  with  it  its  volumes  of 
brick  and  mortar,  and  lath  and  plaster, 
has  swallowed  all  up,  and  scarcely  a stone 
remains  to  tell  the  tale. 

“ This,  then,  is  the  reason  why  town 
domestic  architecture  is  so  scanty  ; and, 
bearing  this  in  mind,  I think  there  is  no 
justification  for  seeking  in  foreign  climes, 
and  bringing  over  incongruous  designs, 
under  the  plea  that  it  must  be  this  or  no- 
thing. It  was  not  so  in  the  middle  ages. 
I have  yet  to  learn  that  Walter  de  Merton 
sought  for  the  architecture  of  his  college 
in  Paris,  because  there  happened  to  be  a 
university  there,  and,  at  the  time,  nothing 
similar  in  England.  He  worked  on  what 
we  had,  and  he  built  an  English  college, 
and  an  English  chapel,  and  Merton  college 
and  chapel  is  admired,  because  it  tells  us, 
as  plainly  as  stones  can  speak,  that  it  is 
English  in  plan  and  conception,  that  it  is 
true  and  real,  built  for  a purpose,  and  to 
that  one  purpose  held  in  view  every  detail 
and  ornament  is  subservient. 

“ I have  yet  to  meet  with  the  man  who 
exclaims.  Oh  that,  instead  of  peaceful  New 
College  cloister,  William  of  Wykeham 
had  sent  for  plans  of  one  of  those  rich  and 
glittering  Venetian  palaces  which  were 
then  building  on  the  edges  of  the  bright 
blue  lagoon. 

“ I have  yet  to  be  taught  to  regret  that 
good  William  of  W'aynfleto  was  not  contefiit 
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to  gain  renown  at  smr.ll  cost  to  himself  of 
labour  and  study,  and  rear  a copy  of  the 
leaning  tower  of  Pisa  at  the  end  of  Mag- 
dalen bridge ! 

" Popularity  may  be  gained  for  the  mo- 
ment by  the  architect  who  brings  in  anew 
design,  as  some  speculator  who  imports 
novelty ; but  whether  our  art  will  be  bene- 
fited by  the  bare  importations  of  foreign 
forms,  remains  to  be  seen;  and — though 
like  the  modern  drama,  which  has  now 
almost  lost  its  nationality  by  the  intro- 
duction of  every  thing  French,  and  for  a 
time  draws  large  houses,  the  successful 
translator  is  welcomed  as  the  great  au- 
thor of  an  original  play — English  art 
will  never  be  advanced  one  jot  by  vest- 
ing all  national  beauty  in  the  gaudy 
display  and  meretricious  colours  of  some 
Venetian  beauty;  and  posterity  will  hon- 
our the  name  of  no  architect  who,  despis- 
ing his  own  country’s  treasures  because  of 
the  labour  required  in  seeking  them,  goes 
to  a foreign  market,  and  comes  back  laden 
with  tinsel,  and  dazzdes  for  the  moment 
the  eyes  of  the  admiring  and  flattering 
crowd  around  him. 

“And  what  will  tend  more  to  prevent  so 
great  an  insult  to  our  national  architecture 
than  the  real,  earnest  study  on  the  part  of 
those  who  feel  and  love  their  native  land, 
who  see  in  it  monuments  of  our  greatness, 
and  the  love,  and  feeling,  and  talent,  and 
perseverance  of  our  forefathers  ? If  we 
do  but  search  well  for  our  treasures,  and 
labour  till  we  understand  their  wmrth,  we 
shall  form  a strong  barrier,  stronger  than 
the  powers  of  a custom-house,  against  the 
foreign  designs  with  which  there  seems  now 


a possibility  of  our  English  style  being  | 
overwhelmed.  Worse,  indeed  far  worse,  j 
will  it  be  than  when  the  Palladlan  fashion 
set  in,  because  Gothic  strove,  and  though 
for  the  moment  trodden  under  foot,  it  I 
never  united  with  the  stranger  race,  and  ! 
eventually  rose  again  pure  and  untainted. 
There  is  danger  of  more  lasting  harm, 
when  styles  are  introduced  that  have 
in  them  germs  common  to  both,  though 
their  developments  differ.  Gothic  and 
Grecian  were  never  amalgamated,  and 
never  could  be  ; the  Lombardic  Gothic 
and  tlie  English  Gothic  may  be — the  latter  j 

will  succumb  to  the  former;  it  will  be 
still  thought  English  Gothic,  but  it  will 
then  be  divested  of  th.at  purity  v/hich  I 
marks  it  as  the  style  of  a nation,  and  the  f 
embodiment  of  the  ideas  and  feelings,  and  I 
history  of  one  people. 

“ Making  the  most  of  wEat  w’e  have  re- 
maining to  us  of  the  glory  of  the  castles  ' 
and  mansions  of  our  forefathers  is  the  surest  | 
way — it  is  the  only  way — to  resist  this  new 
invasion  of  foreign  styles  with  which  we 
are  threatened.  j 

“ Let  us  study — that  is,  examine  care-  j 
fully  and  minutely — all  onr  domestic  build-  I 
ings  themselves,  and  all  else,  in  the  w'ay  ! 
of  records,  which  can  throw'  light  on  ' 
their  history ; let  us  shew  the  buildings 
as  they  were  in  all  their  perfection  and  j 
greatness;  and  then  the  intrinsic  merits  I 
of  our  pure  architecture  will  shine  brightly  ! 

forth ; and  I much  mistake  English  ideas  | 
of  art,  I much  mistake  English  feeling,  if 
the  foreign  importations  w'ill  longer  find 
favour  in  an  Englishman’s  eyes.” 
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Feh.  9.  Xathaniel  Gould,  E.S.A.,  V.-P., 
in  the  Chair. 

Daniel  M.  Littler,  Esq.,  of  the  Temple, 
was  elected  an  Associate. 

Mr.  Savory  exhibited  a third  brass 
Rom  ui  coin  ( Urbs  Roma)  of  the  time  of 
Constantine  the  Great,  and  minted  at 
Treves.  It  was  found  in  the  Tower  ditch. 

Mr.  G.  R.  Wright,  F.S.A.,  produced  a 
fine  silver  medal  of  Paulus  Ease  iris,  of  the 
date  of  IGFJ.  He  wms  a Giand  Master 
of  the  Order  of  St.  .lohn  at  Malta. 

Mr.  Go  >rge  Pryce,  F.S  A.,  made  a com- 
munication respecting  the  columns  in  front 
of  the  Bristol  Exch mge,  where  it  appoars 
they  arc  known  by  the  appellation  of 
“Tiic  Nails.” 

Mr.  S.  Wood  laid  b.-fore  the  meeting  a 
coar.^ely-exccutcd  woodcut  about  six  inches 
square,  which  it  was  suggested  might  have 


formed  the  wrapper  of  a pack  of  funeral  ; 
cards  of  invitation  in  use  among  the  city 
companies  about  the  mid  ile  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  It  had  been  found  upon 
pulling  down  an  old  house  in  the  Old 
Clninge,  St.  Paul’s. 

Mr.  Bergne,  F.S.  A.,  gave  an  account  of  v 
four  very  rare  silver  coins  executed  at  j 
Belgium  in  the  twelfth  century'.  They  I 
had  various  religious  devices.  1 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Kell,  F.S. A.,  commu-  I 
nicated  a paper  describing  the  present  I 
small  remains  of  the  Prim’}'  of  St.  Diony'-  I 
sins  at  vSouthampton,  accompanied  by  re-  I 
presentations  of  monastic  tiles  and  other 
antiquities  found  on  the  spot.  j 

Dr.  Kendrick  exhibited  three  incense 
pots  found  in  Lancashire,  and  Mr.  Syer 
Cuming  read  some  notes  on  domestic  cen- 
sers in  general. 
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1 Mr.  Forman  exhlliited  a remarkably  fine 
I specimen  of  bronze  thurible  of  the  thir- 
1 teenth  century,  obtained  from  Cologne. 
Mr.  Pettigrew,  F.R.S.,  read  a paper  on 
the  Sarum  Tornale  by  Mr.  Lambert.  It 


was  from  a manuscript  in  the  library  of 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Salisbury,  'fhe 
paper  offered  some  very  ingenious  obser- 
vations on  the  subject  of  mediseval  music, 
and  will  be  printed. 


I 


THE  SOCIETY  OE  AHTIQTJAEIES  OF  SCOTLAND. 


Feh.  16.  At  a meeting  of  the  members 
in  their  hall,  George-street,  Robert  Cham- 
bers, Esq , F.S.A.  Scot.,  in  the  Chair, 

Mr.  Stuart  reported  the  result  of  the 
applications  to  the  Treasiiry  by  the  So- 
ciety and  the  Commissioners  of  Supply 
throughout  Scotland,  whereby  the  finders 
of  ancient  relics,  gold  and  silver  orna- 
ments or  coins,  are  now  entitled  to  receive 
the  actual  value  thereof,  on  delivering  them 
up  to  the  sheriri'  of  the  county  where  they 
are  found,  on  behalf  of  the  Crown.  He 
also  suggested  various  steps  which  it  would 
be  necessary  to  take,  with  the  view  of 
making  the  new  arra\igempnt  generally 
known,  which  were  approved  of. 

The  following  communications  were 
read  : — 

1.  Motices  of  Bee-hive  Houses  in  the 
Island  of  Harris,  with  Drawings.  By 
Captain  J.  W.  L.  Thomas,  R.jST. 

In  this  valuable  paper  Captain  Thomas 
gave  the  result  of  his  recent  examination 
of  these  curious  remains  in  Harris.  They 
are  generally  to  be  found  in  the  inland 
pasture -ground  of  the  island,  and  are  still 
inhabited  during  the  summer  months.  They 
greatly  resemble  the  cloghanns  of  Ireland. 
One  of  those  described  is  18  feet  in  dia- 
meter on  the  outside,  and  9 feet  in  height, 
the  walls  being  6 feet  thick,  ami  con- 
verging to  the  top  in  ibnn  of  a dome  till  a 
single  stone  joins  them.  The  doorway  is 
about  3 feet  i)igh  and  2 broad.  The  inte- 
l ior  chamber  is  about  8 feet  in  diameter. 
In  some  of  them  are  ceils  in  the  walls,  still 
u-icd  as  sleeping-places,  ('aptain  Thomas, 
who  has  exa,mined  very  minutely  the  cham- 
ber! d cairns,  or  “ Piets’  l.ouses,”  in  Orkney, 
was  struck  w'ith  the  analogies  of  idea  and 
arrangement  between  them  and  the  cir- 
cular houses  at  Harris,  and  has  no  doubt 
that  they  w’ere  the  abodes  of  kindred 
people. 

The  paper  was  accompanied  by  several 
drawings  of  the  hons-'s  in  question,  and 
was  illustrated  by  a detail  of  some  of  the 
supprstitions  of  the  Long  Island  connected 
with  them. 

Mr.  Chambers,  in  adverting  to  the  value 
of  Captain  Thomas’s  paper,  made  some 
interesting  comparisons  between  the  houses 
in  Harris  and  those  in  Lapland.  Mr. 
Stuart  stated  that  the  drawings  and  plans 


of  Captain  Thomas  were  of  great  value  as 
the  ground-work  of  co\nparison  with  other 
remains,  and  expressed  a hope  that  a ge- 
neral collection  of  such  plans  and  measure- 
ments wmuld  yet  be  procured.  He  re- 
marked that  Captain  Tiiomas’s  opinions 
were  of  great  weight,  from  his  familiarity 
with  the  ancient  Celtic  structures  in  Ork- 
ney, and  added  that  they  gave  more  weight 
to  what  had  been  suggested  at  the  last  meet- 
ing as  to  the  unity  of  idea  pervading  the 
Piets’  houses,  chambered  cairns,  and  burgs. 

2.  Note — Ben  Jonson  in  Edinburgh  in 
1618.  By  D.  Laing,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  Scot. 

Many  years  ago  Mr.  Laing  brought  the 
name  of  Ben  Jonson  before  the  Society  in 
connection  with  the  Hawthornden  manu- 
scripts, and  the  portion  of  his  papers  re- 
lating to  Jonson  was  afterwards  reprinted 
for  the  Shakspeare  Society  under  this 
title, — “Notes  of  Ben  Jonson’s  Conversa- 
tions with  William  Drummond  of  Haw- 
thornden, .January,  1619.”  Lately  Mr. 
Laing  discovered  some  additional  notices 
of  Jonson  when  in  Edinburgh,  and  these 
he  novv  submitted  to  the  Society.  They 
occur  in  the  city  treasurer’s  accounts,  and 
relate  to  a banquet  given  by  the  magis- 
trates of  Edinburgh  to  the  English  dra- 
matist, and  to  the  circumstance  of  his  ad- 
mission as  a bui'gess.  On  September 
25,  1618,  the  Dean  of  Guild  is  ordained 
“ to  mak  Benjam_Yn  Jonsoun,  Inglisman, 
burges  and  gildbrother  in  communi  forma  F 
On  October  26,  1618,  the  treasurer  is 
ordained  to  pay  to  James  Ainslie,  “late 
B.iillie,  twa  hundreth  twentie  ane  pund 
sex  shillingis  four  pennyis,  debursit  be 
him  upone  the  dener  maid  to  Benjamin 
Jonstoune,  conforme  to  the  Act  maid 
thairanent,”  and  in  the  ensuing  November 
the  treasurer  enters  the  above  sum  for 
“ane  baiicquet  made  to  Benjamin  ,Tohn- 
stoune.”  From  the  Dean  of  Guild’s  ac- 
count, it  appears  that  .Tonson’s  burgess 
ticket  was  ornamented  with  unusual  care, 
as  £13  6s.  8d.  is  charged  for  “ w-rytting 
and  gilting  of  Benjamine  Johnestoune’s 
burges  ticket,  being  thryes  -written.” 

3.  An  account  of  the  Dane  Dyke,  an 
ancient  Camp  at  Fifeness,  wuth  Draw- 
ings. By  John  Mackinlay,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 
Scot. 

It  is  recorded  by  some  of  our  early 
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chroniclers  that  in  the  year  881  the  Danes 
invaded  the  east  coast  of  Scotland,  and 
that  in  the  course  of  the  war  which 
followed,  the  Scottish  monarch,  Constan- 
tine II.,  was  slain  hy  them.  According 
to  one  account  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and 
carried  to  a cave  on  the  shore  near  Fife- 
ness,  still  known  as  “ Constantine’s  Cave,” 
and  then  put  to  death ; while  Wyntoun 
m ikes  his  death  to  happen  at  Verdofatha, 
apparently  the  place  where  the  battle  took 
place,  or  perhaps  this  same  cave.  The 
Danes’  Dyke  is  a fortitied  iuclosnre  or 
camp,  occupying  the  point  of  Fifeness ; 
and  fragments  of  the  wall  which  pro- 
tected it  still  remain.  These  were  de- 
scribed hy  Mr.  Mackinlay,  who  also  laid 
before  the  meeting  careful  drawings  of 
the  Dyke  and  Cave  from  surveys  made  by 
himself. 

Some  donations  were  announced,  in- 
cluding the  fragment  of  the  urn  dug 


up  at  Ardochy,  on  the  estate  of  Glen- 
quoich,  Inverness-shire,  with  pieces  of 
charcoal  dug  up  in  a stone  circle  near 
Callernish,  in  the  Lewis,  under  a depth  of 
moss  of  seven  feet,  by  Edward  Ellice,  Esq., 
M.P. ; and  a quern  found  in  the  ruin  of 
an  old  building  near  Warriston-close, 
from  the  directors  of  the  Rahway  Station 
Access  Company. 

Mr.  Christie  exhibited  the  original  MS. 
of  an  address  by  Robert  Burns  to  Robert 
Graham  of  Fintry.  Mr.  J.  T.  Gibson- 
Cr.tig  exhibited  a similar  (and  unpublished) 
address  by  the  poet  to  the  same  gentle- 
man : also  Burns’  copy  of  Ferguson’s 
Poems.  The  volume  had  the  poet’s  ini- 
tials stamped  on  the  outside  of  the  boards; 
his  name  is  written  on  the  title-page,  and 
on  the  hy-leaf  is  a poetical  paraplirase  in 
the  poet’s  handwriting  on  a verse  in  the 
Prophet  Jeremiah. 


ARCHEOLOGICAL  IHSTITTJTE. 


Jan.  7.  James  Yates,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  in 
the  Chair. 

The  Rev.  C.  W.  Bingham  read  a notice 
of  the  Roman  remains  and  a tesselated 
floor  discovered  at  Dorchester,  within  the 
precincts  of  the  castle,  and  he  produced  a 
plan  of  the  buildings,  with  drawings  of 
pottery,  personal  ornaments,  vestiges  of 
fresco-painting,  Ac.,  indicating  the  site  of 
a villa  of  more  than  ordinary  character. 
Some  particulars  in  regard  to  this  dis- 
covery had  been  sent  at  a previous  meet- 
ing. Mr.  Bingham  brought  also,  by 
permission  of  R.  B.  Sheridan,  Esq,,  M.P., 
an  original  drawing  by  Engleheart  of  the 
remarkable  building  and  pavement  of  the 
.‘•ame  period,  found  in  1791  at  Frampton, 
Donset;  also  a publication  of  rare  occur- 
rence by  S.  Lysons,  displaying  the  results 
of  his  subsequent  excavations,  in  which  he 
received  considerable  encouragement  and 
assistance  from  King  George  III.,  at  that 
time  resident  at  Weymouth.  These  mo- 
saic floors  are  of  great  beauty,  and  specially 
interesting  as  presenting  the  mo'.iogram 
of  the  Saviour's  name,  in  immediate  con- 
nexion with  syinb  )ls  and  subjects  of  pagan 
mythology.  The  ]):ivements  were  covered 
uj)  not  long  after  the  discovery,  and  i-e- 
main  thus  rcinterred  on  Mr.  Sheridan’s 
estate  iiear  Dorchester.  It  were  much 
to  be  desired  that  cxam])les  of  so  fine  a 
character  could  be  transferred  to  some 
National  Museum.  Mr.  G.  Roach  S uith 
ei'inmunicated  a short  notice  of  the  Walls 
of  tlie  town  of  Dax,  in  the  south  of 
France,  to  which  much  attention  has  been 


attracted,  as  specimens  of  Roman  con- 
struction, a fact  which  had  been  demon- 
strated by  an  eminent  French  archseolog  st, 
M.  Leo  Drouyn,  of  Bordeaux.  Mr.  Roach 
Smith  related  the  ])roceedings  taken  by 
himself  in  behalf  of  these  interesting  re- 
mains, and  his  appeal  to  the  Duke  of 
Malakhoff*  for  their  preservation.  The  sub- 
ject has  been  brought  forward  by  him 
in  this  Magazine  in  more  full  detail. 
Mr.  Albert  Way  produced  several  photo- 
graphs executed  by  Pontet,  of  Venice,  in 
illustration  of  the  inscription  in  Scandi- 
navian runes,  found  on  a colossal  marble 
lion  at  the  entrance  gateway  of  the  Arsenal 
in  that  city.  ’This  monument  had  been 
placed  on  the  shore  of  the  Piraeus  at  a 
remote  period,  and  the  harbour  thence 
received  the  name  of  Porto  Leone,  by 
which  it  was  generally  designated  in 
mediaeval  times.  At  the  time  of  the  con- 
quest of  the  Peloponnesus  by  the  Venetians 
under  Morosini,  in  1687,  the  lion  was 
transported  as  a trophy  to  Venice.  It 
measures  ten  and  a-half  feet  in  height,  and 
is  of  Pentelic  marble,  probably  of  a period 
long  anterior  to  the  Christian  era.  The 
runes  inscribed  on  both  its  flanks  are 
much  defaced  by  exposure  to  weather : 
they  were  first  noticed  by  the  Swedish 
traveller  Akerblad,  about  the  close  of  the 
last  century,  and  were  repeatedly  pub- 
lished by  subsequent  writers,  without  any 
satisfactory  exjilanation.  On  consulting 
Signor  Lazari,  the  Gustos  of  the  Gorrer 
collection  at  Venice,  an  antiquary  of  very 
gieat  attainments,  he  communicated  to. 
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Mr.  Way  tbe  result  of  tlie  laborious  iii- 
! vest'gation  by  Rafn,  which  has  at  length 
I been  published  at  Copenhagen.  Accord- 
ing to  the  reading  prepared  by  that 
learned  scliolar  of  the  North,  these  remark- 
able inscriptions  are  the  record  of  the 
[ capture  of  Athens,  and  suppression  of  a 
revolt  which  had  occurred,  as  he  supposes, 
in  the  times  of  the  Emperor  Michael  the 
Paphlagonian,  in  1010.  The  names  of 
Harald  the  Tall  and  of  other  distinguished 
Varangians  of  the  Imperial  Guard  have 
been  deciphered,  and  Rafn  has  endea- 
j voured,  with  much  ingenuity,  to  identify 
I several  of  the  bold  Northmen  of  whose 
I services  under  the  Byzantian  empire  so 
; remarkable  a memorial  has  been  preserved, 
i Mr.  Edmund  Waterton  read  an  account 
I of  a collection  of  valuable  rings,  part  of 
I the  fine  series  which  he  has  found  in  Italy 
and  other  countries ; noticing  especially 
one  of  silver  purchased  in  Rome,  and 
believed  to  have  been  the  wedding-ring  of 
Cola  di  Rienzi,  the  Tribune,  and  Cata- 
rina di  Rastlli.  Mr.  Waterton  entered 
into  a detailed  narrative  of  the  circum- 
stances which  have  led  to  the  identifica- 
tion of  this  remarkable  relic,  and  described 
the  other  beautiful  examples  which  he 
brought  for  examination,  among  which 
were  Etruscan,  Greek,  and  Roman  rings 
of  great  interest ; Saxon  rings,  including 
that  of  Bishop  Alhstan,  one  of  the  choicest 
pro<luctioiis  of  its  class;  a gold  Saxon  ring 
bearing  the  name,  as  believed,  of  King 
Abred,  and  found  with  coins  of  that 
period;  a silver  ring  attributed  to  King 
John ; the  gold  betrothal  ring  of  Henry 
Darnley,  found  near  Eotheringhay,  and 
supposed  to  have  been  preserved  by  Mary 
Stuart  throughout  her  captivity ; a me- 
mento ring  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  and 
a ring  which  was  worn  by  Frederic  the 
Great,  and  bears  his  cypher  engraved  on  a 
turquoise.  An  account  of  the  architectural 
peculiarities  of  the  cathedral  of  Roskilde, 
one  of  the  most  important  ecclesiastical 
buildings  in  the  North  of  Europe,  and 
attributed  to  a prelate  of  English  origin, 
was  communicated  by  the  Rev.  H.  Codring- 
ton,  in  illustration  of  a valuable  memoir 


by  Mr.  Westwood  on  his  recent  exainina- 
tion  of  the  ant’quities  of  Scandinavia. 
Mr.  Way  brought  a gold  tore  found  near 
Elgin,  and  stated  that  it  formed  part 
of  a large  deposit  discovered  early  in 
1857  in  ploughing.  The  greater  part  of 
the  hoard  had  been  dispersed,  but  it  was 
ascertabied  that  more  than  three  dozen  of 
these  beautifully  wrought  ornaments  had 
been  brought  to  lights  They  wfre  found 
near  a law,  or  tumulus,  commanding  a very 
extensive  view  ; a remarkablB  tradition 
existed  that  a golden  cradle  had  been 
deposited  in  it.  Several  early  interujents, 
urns,  and  other  antiquities  had  been 
brought  to  light  at  various  times. 

Among  objects  exhibited  were  a col- 
lection of  ancient  relics  of  flint  and  bronze, 
an  engraved  gem,  and  a signet  ring  of 
silver,  presented  to  the  Institute  by  Mrs. 
Alexander  Kerr.  The  antiquities  of  early 
d:ite  had  been  found  on  the  frontiers  of 
France  near  the  Jura.  The  Rev.  J.  Beck 
brought  a tore-ring  of  fine  gold,  lately 
found  in  Hayling  Island,  Hants.  Mr.  G 
Waller  contiibuted  a rubbing  of  the  in- 
cised effigy  of  Egidins  de  Hamale,  1.354, 
a very  curious  display  of  military  costume, 
existing  at  Elderen,  in  Belgium.  d'he 
interesting  series  of  sepulchral  slabs  in 
the  Netherlands  will  shortly  be  published 
at  Bruges,  by  Mr.  Weale.  The  Rev.  C. 
W.  Bingham  exhibited  a beautiful  ring- 
brooch,  inscribed  and  set  with  rubles  and 
other  gems  ; it  was  found  near  Dorchester. 
Mrs.  H.  C.  Pigou  sent  for  examination  a 
vase  of  very  unusual  form,  h\tely  found  at 
Wyke,  near  Weymouth,  with  a human 
skeleton,  doubled  up  in  a rudely  formed 
stone  cist,  at  a very  small  depth  below 
the  surface.  It  was  pronounced  by  Mr. 
Franks  to  be  of  the  late  Roman  period.  A 
beautiful  watch  in  form  of  the  fritillary 
flower,  made  by  Edward  Bysse ; an  ex- 
quisite salver  of  enamelled  glass  from 
Murano,  ornamented  with  gold  ami  ara- 
besques, and  some  other  choice  inedimval 
works,  were  brought  by  Mr.  Franks ; a 
curious  talismanic  stone,  an  early  specimen 
of  Engli^h  enamelled  pottery,  Ac.,  by  Mr. 
Bracks  tone. 


COllRESPONDENCE  OE  SYLYANUS  URBAN. 


THE  EARLIEST  GOTHIC  BUILDINGS,  AND  THE  REYIYAL  OJl 
GOTHIC  EOR  DOMESTIC  PURPOSES.  li 


Oxford,  Feh.  1st,  1859.  I 

Mr.  Urban,— According  to  promise  I now  send  you  an  engraving  of 
the  hall  of  the  Hospital  of  St.  John  at  Angers,  which  appears  to  me  the 
most  advanced  in  style  for  its  date  of  any  building  that  I have  seen,  or  havei 
been  able  to  get  any  authentic  account  of,  in  any  part  of  Europe.  It  was* 
founded  by  Henry  II.  in  the  same  year  that  he  ascended  the  throne' 
of  England,  a.d.  1154,  and  was  consecrated  a.d.  1184,  by  Ralph  de ; 
Beaumont,  Bishop  of  Angers.  The  style  is  remarkably  light  and  elegant 
for  that  period,  as  will  be  seen  by  comparing  it  with  the  heavy,  massive  I 
choir  of  Notre  Dame  de  Paris,  1163  — 1185,  or  even  with  Soissons  Cathe-  j 
dral,  the  earliest  part  of  which,  the  south  transept,  w'as  built  in  1168,  and  1 
the  greater  part  of  the  church  from  1175  to  1212.  The  corona  of  Can- 
terbury Cathedral,  1179  — 1184,  closelv  resembles  the  transept  of  Soissons, 
but  neither  of  them  is  so  far  advanced  as  the  Hospital  at  Angers.  The  j 
Cathedral  of  Sens  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  a great  fire  in  1184,  | 
and  the  present  structure  erected  almost  immediately  afterwards,  probably 
by  William  of  Sens  after  his  return  from  Canterbury,  which  it  closely  re- 
sembles. 

The  hall  of  the  Hospital  at  Angers  is  divided  into  three  parallel  aisles  by 
two  rows  of  pillars  and  arches,  which  can  hardly  he  called  anything  but 
pure  Gothic,  the  square  abacus  being  a regular  feature  of  foreign  Gothic 
down  to  a much  later  period.  The  vaulting  with  its  ribs  is  remarkably  ' 
good,  and  bears  a striking  resemblance  to  Early  English  Gothic,  too  , 
close,  it  appears  to  me,  both  in  appearance  and  in  construction  to  be  merely 
accidental  ; and  as  Henry  11.  held  his  court  at  Angers  frequently  while  this 
building  was  in  the  course  of  erection  under  his  eye,  and  his  court  was 
attended  by  many  English  nobles  and  prelates,  it  seems  highly  probable 
that  they  brought  home  new  ideas  with  them,  architecture  being  then 
the  rage  with  all  classes  ; it  was  just  the  time  w'hen  the  movement  was  in 
the  zenith  of  its  activitv,  and  hundreds  of  churches  were  building  in  all 
])arts  of  England,  as  we  know  by  the  best  evidence,  for  there  they  now 
stand  to  tell  their  own  story. 

This  hall  appears  to  have  been  always  intended  for  the  reception  of 
patients,  whose  beds  are  ranged  in  six  rows  against  the  pillars  and  side 
walls.  The  windows  are  small  and  round-headed,  which  agrees  v.dth  the 
transitional  character  of  the  building,  and  proves  that  it  has  not  been 
rebuilt,  as  has  sometimes  been  said  without  any  ground  whatever  for  the 
assertion,  excepting  that  the  style  does  not  harmonize  with  a preconceived 
theory.  AVhen  a building  is  really  in  a different  style  from  its  historical 
date,  we  may  fairly  assume  that  it  has  been  rebuilt ; but  no  one  would  assign 
a later  date,  judging  from  the  stvle  onlv,  than  1200  to  this  hall,  and  it  is 
far  more  jirobable  that  it  is  a few  years  in  advance  in  style,  than  that  it  w^as 
rebuilt  witliin  twenty  or  thirty  years  after  its  erection.  The  chapel  which 
joins  on  to  this  hall  is  very  similar  to  it  in  style,  the  only  difference  being, 

1 lielieve,  in  the  vaulting.  The  doorways  of  both  hall  and  chapel  are 
round-headed  but  with  very  bold  and  good  round  mouldings,  and  with 
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detached  shafts  in  the  jambs.  The  windows  of  the  chapel  differ  from  those 
of  the  hall ; they  are  longer,  have  shafts  in  the  jambs,  are  not  all  alike,  but 
more  decidedly  transitional  and  of  later  character  than  those  of  the  hall. 

The  Cathedral  of  Angers,  which  was  consecrated  in  1150,  is  of  a much 
heavier  style,  with  enormous  square  buttresses,  and  no  aisles  ; the  vaulting  is 
of  the  usual  Angevine  character,  which  is  a transition  from  the  Byzantine 
to  the  Gothic,  domical,  but  with  low  domes  covered  by  a roof.  The  vault- 
ing of  the  Hospital  is  evidently  taken  from  this,  but  is  a considerable  step 
in  advance,  and  approaches  more  closely  to  English  Gothic  vaulting  than  to 
the  previous  Angevine  style.  The  observation  of  M.  Yiollet  Leduc,  that 
there  was  at  all  periods  a Byzantine  element  in  English  Gothic,  derived 
through  Anjou,  and  afterwards  developed  in  Henry  the  Seventh’s  Chapel, 
King’s  College  Chapel,  and  fan-tracery  vaulting  generally,  appears  to  me 
to  be  well  founded,  and  to  shew  his  usual  sagacity,  keen  observation,  and 
thorough  knowledge  of  his  subject.  If  English  architects  would  follow  the 
example  of  Erench  ones,  and  instead  of  railing  at  antiquarianisra  and 
glorying  in  their  own  ignorance  of  the  history  of  their  art,  would  emulate 
the  laborious  researches  of  their  rivals,  it  would  be  far  better  for  themselves 
and  for  the  country.  We  should  not  then  have  such  despised  antiquarian 
books  as  the  “ Glossary  of  Architecture”  used  like  a tailor’s  pattern-book,  to 
select  pretty  bits  and  stick  them  up  all  over  the  face  of  the  country  and  the 
town ; nor  could  they  make  a rapid  excursion  into  Italy  and  bring  home 
pretty  bits  in  their  sketch-books  to  stick  up  in  the  same  manner,  however 
inappropriate,  and  then  plume  themselves  on  their  originality. 

At  the  back  of  the  Hospital  at  Angers  is  the  large  barn,  or  public 
granary  of  the  town,  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  that  I know  anywhere, 
and  w^hich  also  has  equally  large  and  fine  wine-cellars  under  it.  The  barn, 
like  the  hall,  is  divided  into  three  parallel  aisles  by  two  rows  of  pillars  and 
arches  of  transitional  character,  but  not  nearly  so  light,  nor  so  much  ad- 
vanced in  style.  The  exact  history  of  this  barn  is  not  known,  except  that 
it  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  Henry  II.,  but  from  the  coincidence  of  style 
and  date,  it  appears  to  be  connected  with  the  great  famine  with  which  those 
provinces  were  afflicted  in  1176,  which  seems  to  have  been  very  similar 
to  the  recent  famine  in  Ireland;  and  as  there  was  at  that  period  much  the 
same  connexion  and  intercourse  between  England  and  Anjou  as  there  re- 
cently w^as  between  England  and  Ireland,  so  in  like  manner  England  un- 
dertook to  feed  the  starving  inhabitants.  This  great  barn  appears  to  have 
been  either  built  at  the  time  to  employ  the  inhabitants,  or  built  immediately 
afterwards  to  guard  against  the  recurrence  of  a similar  calamity.  The  king 
also  built  mills  on  the  river  Maine,  of  which  the  piers  and  some  of  the 
arches  remain.  It  is  stated  by  the  chronicler,  Half  de  Diceto,  that  the 
king  undertook  to  feed  ten  thousand  people  from  April  to  harvest-time, 
A.D.  1176. 

The  east  end  of  the  Cathedral  of  Poitiers  was  also  built  by  Henry  II., 
and  is  remarkable  for  being  square,  according  to  the  English  fashion,  which 
is  rare  in  France.  The  style  is  also  transitional,  and  considerably  advanced, 
but  not  quite  so  light  and  elegant  as  this  Hospital  at  Angers,  although,  as 
might  be  expected,  there  is  not  much  difference  between  them,  both  being 
building  at  the  same  time. 

It  may  be  asked  w’hat  has  all  this  antiquarianism  to  do  with  the  practical 
question  of  the  revival  of  Gothic  for  domestic  buildings.  I answer  thus  : — 
If  it  can  be  clearly  proved  that  the  English  have  a national  style  of  their 
own,  distinct  from  any  foreign  style  in  its  origin,  its  history,  its  progress 
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I and  development,  and  not  only  in  its  architectural  details,  then  those 
I architects  who  are  endeavouring  to  introduce  the  Italian  Gothic  under  the 
pretext  of  reviving  our  national  style,  are  fighting  under  false  colours,  and 
j if  they  obtain  a triumph,  it  is  not  likely  to  be  a lasting  one.  It  is  not  a 
mere  question  of  (Esthetics ; if  the  followers  of  Mr.  Kuskin  consider  the 
Italian  Gothic  more  beautiful  than  the  English,  let  them  say  so  openly, 

: every  one  may  have  his  own  opinion  on  a mere  matter  of  taste  : I do  not 
, agree  with  them,  and  I believe  that  the  number  of  those  who  do  is  very 
I limited.  As  a matter  of  history,  I believe  it  can  be  proved  that  the 
Parisian  style,  though  it  approaches  the  nearest  to  the  English,  is  still  quite 
i distinct  from  it.  We  must  remember  that  in  the  twelfth  century,  when 
Gothic  architecture  was  developed,  the  large  territory  which  now  forms 
the  French  empire  was  divided  into  a number  of  small  states,  each  of  which 
had  a style  of  architecture  of  its  own,  each  different  from  the  other,  but  all 
derived  from  the  Roman,  excepting  the  English,  which  has  a mixture  of 
Byzantine  with  the  Roman,  which  came  to  us  by  the  same  route  as  the 
silks,  and  spices,  and  other  products  of  the  East,  the  usual  line  of  com- 
merce at  that  period,  of  which  Limoges  was  a central  depot.  And  this 
I line  can  be  distinctly  traced  by  the  fine  churches  along  its  course. 

I It  should  be  observed,  also,  that  the  western  provinces  of  France,  which 
* formed  part  of  the  English  dominions  at  the  time  of  the  development  of 
j Gothic,  and  which  are  usually  known  among  French  antiquaries  by  the 
I name  of  the  English  Provinces,  are  full  of  valuable  and  interesting  ex- 
i amples,  by  which  the  history  of  architecture,  the  gradual  progress  and 
I development  from  the  Roman  and  Byzantine  to  the  Gothic,  can  be  more 
I clearly  traced  than  anywhere  else.  It  is  true,  as  I observed  long  ago,  that 
the  English  have  left  scarcely  any  traces  of  their  occupation  during  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  being,  apparently,  too  much  occupied 
in  fighting  to  attend  to  building ; but  it  is  equally  clear  that  at  an  earlier 
period  the  English  architects  studied  there  to  a considerable  extent.  There 
is  a particular  class  of  buildings  in  Angers,  Poitou,  and  Maine,  which  the 
French  antiquaries  call  the  “ Style  Plantagenet,”  and  although  this  style 
is  not  English,  it  may  have  taught  much  to  English  architects.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  many  features  are  found  there  considerably  earlier  than  in  Eng- 
land or  in  other  parts  of  France  ; for  instance,  the  well-known  tooth-orna- 
ment, which  in  England  is  a characteristic  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
the  ball-fiower,  which  is  here  rarely  found  much  before  the  fourteenth,  are 
both  common  there  in  work  of  the  twelfth. 

It  happens  also  that  in  England  we  have  scarcely  any  remains  of  houses 
in  towns  of  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century,  while  in  the  English 
provinces  of  France  we  have  many,  and  thus  modern  architects  can  there  find 
all  that  they  want  just  as  well  as  in  any  foreign  country,  while  the  details 
are  at  the  same  time  better  Gothic,  and  more  in  harmony  with  the  English 
style  than  the  Italian,  which  is  just  now  so  much  in  fashion.  It  is  quite 
clear  that  the  English  architects  did  not  study  in  Lombardy,  and  that  the 
English  Gothic  is  a national  style  distinct  from  any  foreign  style ; and  that 
during  the  period  when  it  prevailed,  it  was  used  for  every  purpose,  and  not 
at  all  confined  to  churches.  The  Oxford  Museum,  and  the  Rector’s  house 
at  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  are  proofs  that  modern  architects  can  apjdy  it  to 
any  purpose,  and  that  Gothic  buildings  are  not  necessarily  dark  or  incon- 
venient. When  such  is  the  case,  the  fault  is  in  the  architect,  not  in  the 
style. 

As  this  subject  of  the  development  of  the  Gothic  style,  treated  histori- 
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cally  by  careful  investigation,  and  not  theoretically  or  sesthetically  onlv, 
is,  I believe,  one  of  considerable  interest  to  many  of  your  numerous 
readers,  I hope  you  will  make  room  for  this  letter,  and  for  the  documents 
which  I append  to  it.  These  are: — 1.  The  charter  cf  foundation  of  the 
Hospital,  from  Hiret’s  Antiquites  d' Anjou ; 2.  An  extract  from  the 
Gallia  Christiana,  recording  the  consecration  of  the  chapel ; 3.  An  ex- 
tract from  Bodin,  Mecherches  Sistorique  sur  V Anjou ^ respecting  the 
famine  ; 4.  An  extract  from  Ralf  de  Diceto  on  the  same  subject. 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

^ J.  H.  Parker. 


“Henricus  Dei  gratia  Eex  Angliae  et  Dux  Normannise  et  Comes  Andegavise,  Archi- 
episcopis,  Episcopis,  Abbatibus,  Baronibus,  Justitiis,  Vicecomitibus,  Senescalis,  praepo- 
sitis,  et  omnibus  ministris  et  fidelibus  suis,  salutem,  Sciatis  me  pro  salute  et  re- 
demptione  animarum  patris  et  matris  mese  et  antecessorum  meorum  fundasse  et  con- 
struxisse  apud  Andegavos  iuxta  fontem  sancti  Laui-entij  Hospitale  quoddam  quod  ibi 
situm  est  in  honore  Dei  ad  snstent amentum  et  relevationem  pauperum  Dei.  Ego 
autem  pietate  motus  super  inopia  et  necessitate  tarn  sanorum  quam  infirmorum  in- 
babitantium  in  ipso  Hospitali,  dedi  eis  et  concessi,  et  prEesenti  carta  mea  confirmavi 
exclusa  meam  Andegavensem,  quam  ex  proprijs  meis  sumptibus  feci,  et  ^ primo  lapide 
funda\d  habendam  et  tenendam  in  liberam  et  perpetuam  Eleemosinam  sicut  earn 
melius  habui  cum  omni  emendatione  quam  ibi  facere  poterunt  tarn  molendinorum  quam 
aliarum  rerum  ad  eandem  exclusam  pertinentium,  quare  volo  et  firmiter  praecipio  quod 
praedictum  hospitale  et  pauperes  Christ!  in  eodem  habitantes,  praedictam  exclusam 
habeant  et  teneant  in  libera  et  perpetua  eleemosina  absque  omni  calumnia  et  reclama- 
tione  alicuius,  ben&  et  in  pace  liber e quiets  integr^,  plenarie  et  honorifice  cum  omnibus 
pcrtinentijs  et  libertatibus,  et  liberis  consuetutinibus  suis.  Si  quis  verb  praescriptam 
donationem  meam  infringere  vel  cassare  attentaverit  vel  aliquo  modo  minuere  prae- 
sumpserit  omnipotentis  Dei  malevolentiam,  iram  et  indignation^  incurrat,  et  meam, 
ti  stibus  GuiUelmo  Episcopo  Cenomanensi  [Le  Mans],  Goffrido  Episcopo  Cistrensi, 
M.  GuiUelmo  Constanciensi  [Coutances],  Mauricio  de  Craon,  Richardo  Vicecomite  de 
ileaumont,  Lanceloto  de  Yandosme,  &c.  apud  Cenomanos.” — Siret,  Antiquites  d'  Anjou. 

Radulfus  de  Beaumont,  Episcopus  Andegavensis  anno  1184: — “Benedicit  Eleemosy- 
uam  Andegavensem  quam  rex  Anglorum  Henricus  condiderat,  dominum  ante  Pen- 
tecostem  sub  moderamine  canonicorum  regulorum  Divi  Augustini.” — Gallia  Chris- 
tiana, tom.  ii.  p.  136. 

A.D.  1176.  “Ce  meme  Raoul  de  Diceto  dont  nous  venons  de  parler  nous  apprend 
(jue  dans  une  disette  qui  affligea  I’Aiijou  et  le  Touraine  a la  suite  d’une  trbs  grande 
sccheresse,  ce  prince  envoya  d’Angleterre  de  quoi  nourrir  chaque  jom’  dix  mille 
liommes  depuis  le  mois  d’Avril  jusqu'a  la  moisson.  Pendant  toute  sa  vie  Henri  con- 
scrva  beaucoup  d’affection  pour  son  pa^s  natal  comme  le  temoignent  ce  trait  de 
geuerosite  les  etablissements  qu’il  fit  dans  cette  province,  et  meme  un  des  articles  de 
.-on  testament  ])ar  lequel  il  legue  cent  marcs  d’argent  pour  marier  les  pauvres  damizelles 
d’Anjou,  c’est  ^ dire,  les  filles  nobles,  car  alors  les  autres  ni  etoient  rien.” — Bodin, 
liecherches  llistoriques  sur  V Anjou,  tom.  i.  p.  286. 

“Andegaviai  Cenomannia  finibus  panis  inedia  laborantibus  rex  pater  regis  a Kal. 
Anrilis  usque  ad  futuraium  frngum  liabundantiam,  decern  milibus  homimun  diebus 
singulis  aliinenta  sufficienter  invenit.  C^uicquid  etiam  vel  in  horrcis  vel  in  cellis 
vinariis  vel  in  promptuari's  regis  usibus  insularii  reservaverant,  mandato  regis  totum 
j.’.ia  collegiis  et  p:iiq)eribus  regatuiu  est.” — liaduljo  de  Diceto,  ap.  Ticisden  Decern 
t^criplores,  t'ol.  1652,  p.  5811. 
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THE  STUDENT’S  HUME. 

j Mr.  Urbaist, — I perceive  from  your  last  Number  that  “ The  Compiler  and 
' Editor  of  the  Student’s  Hume”  has  taken  offence  at  my  sparing  andi  tem- 
j perate  critique  of  his  work  printed  by  you  in  January  last^;  in  fact,  he 
exhibits  himself  as  more  angry  and  vituperative  than  becomes  a philosopher. 
He  talks  of  “ hallucination,”  “ furious  attack,”  “ paternal  interest,”  “ anti- 
quarian trifling,”  “ meanest  capacity,”  “ utterly  unfounded  charges,”  want 
of  “ common  honesty,”  &c. ; but  shews  also  considerable  tact  in  avoiding 
reply  to  several  instances  of  bad  editorship  or  authorship  that  I had  urged 
against  him.  It  might  appear  uncourteous  to  let  an  opponent  pass  entirely 
without  notice ; yet  as  I decline  to  “ imitate  his  language,”  and  have 
nothing  either  to  retract  or  to  evade,  I can  afford  to  be  brief,  though  I 
have  to  plead  to  a monster  indictment  of  twenty  counts,  and  “ a few  last 
words”  beside. 

I may  be  very  dull,  but  it  certaiidy  appears  “ a portentous  climax  of 
error  and  absurdity”  that  a scholar  and  a gentleman  should  be  in  such  a 
passion  with  a critic  with  whom,  as  I proceed  to  shew,  he  yet  agrees 
I in  every  essential  particular. 

1.  I said  that  the  Compiler  had  made  so  many  changes  in  Hume,  that 
I David  would  hardly  know  his  own  work  ; it  is  a strange  way  of  denying  this 
I to  boast  of  having  “ almost  entirely  rewritten”  the  first  Book,  and  having  in 
i the  remaining  portion  “ made  between  two  and  three  hundred  corrections, 

I additions,  or  omissions,  many  of  them  relating  to  important  matters  of  fact 

he  might  have  added,  “imported  many  blunders,  which  he  had  ‘inad- 
vertently’ copied  from  other  works  sufficient  proof  this,  that  I was  right 
in  saying  that  a little  acquaintance  with  his  subject  before  he  began  his 
editorial  labours  might  have  been  useful,  and  that  those  who  have  never 
been  learners  often  make  but  indifferent  teachers. 

2.  I also  said  that  he  had  distorted  Hume’s  opinions,  and  put  the 
opinions  of  other  people  forth  as  those  of  David,  This  is  confessed,  but 
with  a salvo  that  all  opinions  are  to  be  read  with  reference  to  a vague 
statement  about  “modification”  and  “correction”  in  the  preface,  as  are 
all  names  and  dates  with  reference  to  a table  of  errata,  which  it  appears  is 

, a constituent  part  of  a book  on  which  “ great  and  conscientious  pains”  have 
I been  bestowed  ; a state  of  things  bearing  out  my  idea  that  it  was  not  par- 
! ticularly  valuable  for  either  schoolboys  or  more  advanced  students;  “ a hin- 
I drance  instead  of  a help or  if  he  would  prefer  to  see  his  own  phrase  re- 
produced, “ an  elaborate  complication  of  blunders,” 

! 3.  The  “ clear  narrative”  of  Hume  was,  we  were  told,  the  great  induce- 

1 ment  for  the  production  of  the  book,  and  of  course  it  was  but  reasonable  to 
I expect  at  least  an  approach  to  like  clearness  in  the  Continuator.  Such  I 
found  by  no  means  the  case ; and  but  for  consideration  for  your  space,  as  I 
expressly  said,  I should  have  asked  for  explanation  of  many  passages.  It 
would  not  have  been  to  much  purpose  apparently,  as  the  Compiler  neglects 
to  tell  me  what  he  means  by  the  he^  Ms,  and  Mm,  in  the  passage  I cited 
from  p.  698,  and  I despair  of  finding  it  out.  I am  in  a like  difficulty  with 
another  place  (at  p.  341),  where  “ the  queen’s  ships  of  war”  are  made,  as 
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it  seems,  to  “ belong  to  the  merchants,”  a statement  that  might  have  brought 
its  author  into  trouble  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  Indeed,  the  only  ques- 
tion that  he  will  answer  is  one  that  happily  gives  him  the  opportunity  of 
shewing  how  profoundly  he  is  versed  in  the  affairs  and  the  “touching 
and  beautiful  usages”  of  the  Greeks,  and  how  admirably  he  could  “ incor- 
porate corrections  and  researches”  with,  say  some  world-renowned  Classical 
Dictionaries.  If  he  will  but  undertake  such  a task,  which  I think  he  must 
have  in  view,  I will  promise  him  what  he  evidently  yearns  for — a critic’s 
“ candid  opinion  in  his  favour.” 

It  is  no  business  of  mine  to  defend  either  the  “ Annals”  or  their  author,  as 
I hope  that  individual  is  able  to  take  care  of  himself,  though  I think  that 
he  is  rather  unnecessarily  brought  into  the  Compiler’s  reply ; unless,  in- 
deed, that  is  thought  a clever  way  of  evading  an  answer  about  the  “ appa- 
rent source  of  the  lists  of  authorities.”  The  Compiler,  indeed,  has  a 
“ wonderful  talent  for  silence”  when  a question  is  asked,  as  about  that 
clever  note  on  “a  year’s  annual  payment,”  and  the  meaning  of  “giving 
birth  to  a still-born  infant,”  (“  borrowed  without  acknowledgment,”  I 
find,  from  Pinnock’s  Catechism,  p.  63,)  though  such  phrases 
“ Almost  look  like  want  of  head,” 

and  letting  them  drop  without  explanation  is  very  like  allowing  judgment 
to  go  by  default,  and  “ substantially  confirming”  my  view  of  his  book  as  a 
discreditable  production.” 

It  would  seem  hardly  worth  while  to  say  anything  regarding  the  counts  of 
the  indictment,  for  most  of  them  obviously  contain  their  own  refutation, 
as  things  got  up  for  a special  purpose  usually  do ; but  I fear  it  would  not 
be  courteous  entirely  to  pass  over  what  has  evidently  caused  some  trouble 
in  the  manufacture,  so  I will  indulge  in  a word  on  such  of  them  as  are 
drawn  up  cleverly  enough  to  deceive  a casual  reader  into  the  belief  that 
there  may  possibly  be  a grain  of  wheat  hidden  under  the  bushel  of 
chaff. 

Count  1.  To  treat  this  seriously  I must  suppose  the  Compiler  a profound 
classic,  but  with  a “ singular  hallucination,”  which  will  not  allow  him  to 
recognise  history  in  any  but  a Greek  or  Roman  garb.  Will  he  ever 
pardon  me,  if  I tell  him  that  I think  Welsh  tradition,  which  is  the  basis  of 
the  triads,  likely  to  be  better  authority  on  a point  of  British  genealogy 
than  the  casual  notice  of  an  ex-consul,  who,  writing  centuries  after  the 
period  he  here  treats  of,  was  probably  as  indifferent  about  the  barbarous 
Britons  as  Hume  confessedly  was  about  the  barbarous  Saxons?  And 
beside,  I ask  it  with  all  humility,  is  it  quite  certain  that  the  Greek  word 
which  is  kindly  translated  for  me  “ sons”  never  has  any  other  meaning 
than  that  of  immediate  descendants  ? Benjamin  Hederich,  who  published 
a Greek  Lexicon  once  at  least  of  fair  reputation,  seems  of  a different 
opinion  ; and,  if  I may  call  attention  to  so  barbarous  an  authority  as  the 
New  Testament,  I think  something  may  be  found  in  the  text  (according 
to  Stephens,  1550)  of  St.  Matthew  xiv.  2 to  support  his  view.  For  the 
Compiler’s  satisfaction,  I may  say  that  I “ have  read”  and  endeavoured 
to  “ understand”  Dion  Cassius,  having  found  it  at  p.  liv.  of  Monumenta 
years  ago. 

Count  2.  For  the  death  of  Ina,  and  indeed  dates  generally  during  the 


^ “ The  size  of  the  English  shipping  was  in  general  so  small,  that,  except  a few  of 
the  cpieen’s  ships  of  war,  there  were  not  four  vessels  belonging  to  the  merchants 
which  exceeded  400  tons,” — /Student's  Hume^  p.  341. 
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period  embraced  by  it,  I rely  on  Mommenta ; Lappenberg  may  be  pre- 
ierred  by  others,  but  they  will  not  make  me  a convert. 

Count  4.  Whilst  acknowledging  his  blunder  about  Earl  Morcar,  and,  as 
a “ misprint”  I presume,  striking  out  “ soon  after,”  why  did  not  the  Com- 
piler bestow  a line  on  Bishop  Egelwin  } He  knows  that  Hume  placed  the 
bishop  among  the  victims  of  William,  and  that  he  removed  him;  thereby 
killing  the  earl  instead  of  the  bishop.  Is  this  covered  by  the  “ modifying” 
clause  in  the  preface  ? Or  is  it  one  of  many  “ oversights”  that  he  “ is  un- 
willing to  confess,  and  yet  unable  to  deny  ?” 

Count  5.  As  to  Ingulphus  ; if  the  Compiler  believes  in  him,  I do  not. 

Count  6.  It  is  quite  “ refreshing”  to  meet  with  a clever  new  theory  in 
architecture,  and  the  one  here  broached  has  converted  me,  as  it  must  every 
one  else.  What  a change  it  will  make  in  the  “ Handbook  for  London,”  for 
instance.  Roman  remains  have  been  discovered  in  digging  for  the  founda- 
tion of  hundreds  of  edifices  in  the  city ; and  as  a stray  brick  or  a foot 
or  two  of  “original  lower  wall”  has  here  and  there  been  allowed  to  remain 
and  been  built  on,  of  course  St.  Paul’s,  the  Royal  Exchange,  and  warehouses 
in  Thames-street  are  to  be  in  future  described  as  “■  noble  specimens  of 
the  architecture  of  the  Roman  period.” 

Count  8.  “ Below  the  level  of  the  meanest  capacity”  appears  to  me 
defensible;  “meanest”  and  “lowest”  are  not  necessarily  synonymous. 
Let  me  imitate  my  friend  in  “illustrating  it  by  an  easy  example.”  The 
meanest  capacity  is  worth  something ; the  “ Student’s  Hume”  is  worth 
nothing.  Or  if  this  “ will  not  satisfy  my  critic,”  let  him  imagine  that  my 
printer  carelessly  omitted  the  two  words  “ if  possible,”  and  I will  take  his 
word  that  his  printer  is  chargeable  with  omitting  the  three  words  “ the 
daughter  of,”  {Count  3) ; thus  he  will  be  the  gainer  of  a word,  and  much 
good  may  it  do  him. 

Count  11.  Even  that  fearful  Latin,  which  I dare  not  attempt  to  copy, 
though  it  is  in  plain  print,  lest  it  should  be  said  that  I also  “ pretend  to  be 
able  to  read  it,”  does  not  explain  how  the  one  day,  March  1 2,  1400,  came 
to  consist  of  to-day  and  to-morrow,  “ which  make  two  days.”  I wonder  if 
Professor  Airy  ever  heard  of  it  before  he  received  a copy  of  the  “ Student’s 
Hume,”  which  of  course  has  been  sent  him,  if  only  on  account  of  this  great 
scientific  fact. 

Count  12.  The  Compiler  should  have  “ read  and  understood”  the  passage 
that  he  has  quoted  from  Dr.  Pauli  about  Glyndwr ; saying  that  he  “ set  up 
a claim  to  the  title  and  dominion  of  the  ancient  Welsh  princes”  is  not 
branding  him  as  a pretender,  which  he  assuredly  was  not.  Wherever  else 
he  may  be  wrong,  Hume  is  right  in  this  case. 

Count  13.  I am  truly  sorry  to  have  to  confess  that  a vile,  slovenly 
way  of  printing  genealogical  tables  has  lately  grown  up  among  us,  but  I 
will  do  my  critic  the  justice  to  say  that  he  does  not  always  fall  into  it.  At 
pp.  360  and  551  he  properly  distinguishes  between  first  and  second  wives 
and  their  offspring ; and  as  he  thus  evidently  knows  what  is  right,  but  now 
and  then  will  not  attend  to  it,  I think  I may  fairly  censure  him  in  the  matter 
of  genealogy.  But  the  worst  feature  is  the  taking  a supposed  fact  from 
Burke  “ without  acknowledgment”  (a  deadly  offence  in  others),  and  when 
it  is  found  out  to  be  false,  giving  up  the  unlucky  plundered  King-at-Arms 
as  the  culprit,  and  ill-naturedly  revealing  the  fact  that  “ the  error  still  ap- 
pears in  the  edition  of  the  ‘ Peerage’  for  the  present  year.”  I must  say  that 
this  is  ungentlemanly,  and  it  is  well  that  duels  are  out  of  fashion. 

Counts  16  and  18.  I am  quite  shocked  at  the  wickedness  of  the  wolves, 
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and  Hereward  too,  in  presuming  to  live  and  die  otherwise  tlian  Hume  and 
Lingard  have  set  down  for  them.  The  Saxon  Chronicle  I know  has 
nothing  to  say  for  the  wolves,  but  I may  put  in  its  testimony,  and  that  of 
Gaimar  too,  in  mitigation  of  the  crime  of  Hereward. 

Count  19.  By  quoting  one  line,  and  neglecting  a dozen  more  immediately 
following,  you  may  appear  to  prove  almost  anything.  The  Compiler  has 
me  under  his  foot,  when  he  cites  from  Johnson,  “ to  sign  is  to  ratify  by 
hand  or  seal it  was  lucky  that  he  did  not  read  the  lines  immediately  fol- 
lowing, in  Todd’s  Johnson,  (4  vols.  4to.  1818)  : — 

“ ‘ To  sign,  as  to  sign  a writing,  is  an  expression  drawn  from  the  practice  of  our 
ancestors  the  Anglo-Saxons,  who  in  attesting  their  charters  prefixed  the  sign  of  the 
cross  to  their  names.  Hence  it  comes  to  pass,  that  when  a person  that  cannot  write  is 
to  make  his  mark,  he  usually  makes  a cross.  And  1 apprehend  that  such  Saxons  as 
could  not  write  made  their  crosses,  and  the  scribe  wrote  their  names.’  Fegge, 
Anonym,  iii.  42.” 

I can  anticipate  the  triumphant  answer  that  King  John  was  not  an 
Anglo-Saxon,  but  if  I grant  that,  will  the  Compiler  refer  me  to  any  copy 
of  Magna  Chai  ta  “ signed”  in  a way  to  answer  this  description  ? It 
may  be  a remark  “ worthy  of  an  antiquarian  trifler,”  but  I think  that  I am 
not  in  error  in  saying  that  it  ought  to  appear  thus, — “ John  ^ his  mark,’’ 
or  in  equivalent  Latin. 

Count  20.  I am  really  glad  to  find  that  attention  to  distinguishing  mother 
from  daughter,  men  not  necessarily  of  kin,  as  step-father  and  father-in-law, 
and  one  date  or  country  from  any  other,  is  a “minute  diligence”  not  neces- 
sary to  the  philosophical  historian  ; it  simplifies  the  art  of  histoiical  compo- 
sition amazingly.  And  this  leads  me  to  reflect  what  a very  dull  fellow  Dr. 
Henry  must  have  been,  as  he  is  said  in  the  Life  prefixed  to  his  History  of 
England  to  have  devoted  many  more  hours  to  ascertaining  such  frivolous 
matters  than  to  attaining  a “ matchless  style his  work  is  therefore  now 
at  a discount,  and  deservedly  so. 

I have  now  little  more  to  say  to  the  Compiler  ; nothing,  in  fact,  but  to 
try  to  remove  a second  “ hallucination”  that  he  labours  under.  I find  him 
at  the  end  of  his  numbered  paragraphs  exulting  in  having  cleared  himself 
of  all  but  “ one  oversight,”  which  oversight  he  laments  so  feelingly  that  I 
have  not  the  heart  to  say  anything  more  about  it ; Alfred  shall  remain  “in 
literary  indolence”  all  his  life  if  such  is  the  wish  of  the  Compiler.  But  I 
regret  to  say  that  I must  undeceive  him,  as  to  my  having  formerly  pointed 
out  all  his  “ oversights.”  I expressly  said  that  I had  not,  but  as  he 
declines  to  take  my  word,  I must  even  produce  a handful  out  of  the 
heap  in  my  own  justification. 

Several  of  the  matters  to  which  I objected  have  been  explained  as  “ mis- 
prints,” and  the  pi  inter  has  been  careless,  to  say  the  least,  with  the 
“ Student’s  Hume,”  but  I must  own  that  it  somewhat  puzzles  me  to  believe 
that  he  only  is  to  blame  for  some  very  singular  “ facts”  that  appear  in  its 
pages.  I therefore  venture  to  ask  whether  every  one  of  the  following 
“ misprints”  belongs  to  the  man  of  types,  or  whether  on  looking  over  them 
the  Compiler  does  not  discover  one  or  two  that  should  be  added  to  the 
single  oversight,  which  he  is  going  to  rectify  in  his  next  edition  ? 

Did  the  printer,  merely  to  get  my  friend  into  trouble,  misread  his  MS. 
and  so  confine  Queen  Isabella  to  “ her  own  house  at  Risings,  near 
London'^  (p.  174);  place  Earl  Percy  in  command  at  Neville’s  Cross 
(p.  180)  ; and  misname  the  earl  of  Kildare  who  received  Lambert  Simnel 
(p.  242) ; charge  Elizabeth  with  sending  Alderman  Read  to  the  Scottish 
war  (p.  354);  make  Cromwell  “the  inventor  of  parliamentary  attainder” 
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(p.  356)  ; and  destroy  the  Spanish  Armada  in  1587  (p.  357),  as  well 
I as  in  1588  (p.  342)  ; make  Tenison  bishop  of  London  instead  of  Lincoln 
I (p.  546)  ; and  unite  the  sees  of  St.  Asaph  and  Banu'or  in  1836  (p.  718), 

' I though  they  are  still  sepai’ate  in  1859;  place  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon 
i I unmistakeably  in  the  West  Indies  (p.  656),  in  a wa}^  that  “ turning-  to  the 
I ' Navy  List”  will  not  explain'^,  though  recommended  for  a similar  statement 
J at  p.  636;  place  the  French  fleet  under  the  command  of  the  Republican 
Cj  deputy  Jean  Bon  St.  Andre,  and  soon  after  style  him  “ the  Fiench  ad- 
|i  miral”  (p.  659),  to  the  prejudice  of  poor  Yillaret-Joyeuse,  and  preparing 
us  to  hear  of  the  expedition  of  Admiral  Lord  Elgin  to  Japan;  fight  the 
battle  of  St.  Vincent  on  the  24th  of  February,  ten  days  too  late  (p.  662), 
j and,  by  way  of  amends,  kill  Louis  XVI.  two  days  (p.  656),  and  “ bonnie 
Dundee”  two  months,  before  the  proper  time  (p.  537). 

The  Compiler  should  have  looked  a little  more  closely  to  the  doings  of 
his  typographical  friend,  or  foe,  and  though  he  may  explain  all  these  little 
apparent  “oversights”  as  cleverly  as  he  has  done  those  about  Judith,  and 
Westminster-hall,  and  the  day  that  was  to-day  and  the  day  after,  and  the 
signing  and  sealing,  and  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon,  and,  if  he  had  not  for- 
gotten it,  would  have  explained  the  Consul  Louis  Napoleon,  I can  hardly 
let  him  go  without  a gentle  rebuke  ; and,  worse  than  that.  Bishop  Short, 
as  well  as  Bishop  Bethell,  may  very  probably  write  to  the  “ Times.” 

The  Compiler  kindly  presents  me  with  a “ misprint”  that  he  says  has 
“ escaped  my  vigilance  ;”  here  also  he  is  mistaken.  I had  marked  it  and  a 
l|  score  more,  but  as  they  manifestly  are  “ printer’s  errors”  whatever  the  above 
|j  may  be,  they  are  unworthy  of  notice,  and  I should  not  have  thought  of 
11  alluding  to  them  ; still,  for  his  private  satisfaction,  I subjoin  them  in  a 
I note^.  I hope  this  will  be  taken  as  a proof  that  I neither  had  nor  have 
any  ill  will  towards  him,  though  I cannot  regard  him  as  the  prince  of  school 
historians. 

j I remain.  Sir,  yours  obediently, 

The  Reviewer  of  “The  Student’s  Hume.” 


' “In  the  East  and  West  Indies  the  English  arms  were  more  successful.  In  the 
former,  Chandernagore,  Pondicht'rry,  and  one  or  two  smaller  French  sevtlements  fell 
into  our  hands;  in  the  latter,  Tobago,  St.  PLrre,  and  Miquelon  were  captured,  but  the 
attempts  on  Martinico  and  St.  Domingo  failed.^’ — Student’s  Hume,  p.  656. 


p.  5,  “ fitted.” — “ filled”  ? 
p.  77,  “ Historianum” — “ ®v4”— “ Wor- 
saee.” 

p.  132,  “ Hypocleigma.” 
p.  191,  “rio'ors.” 

p.  238,  Lady  Jane  Gray  executed  in 
1554,  unless  for  this  once  that  year  is 
to  begin  on  March  25. 
p.  293  “ success.?.”  [Either  I have  nodded, 
or  the  Compiler  has  wakened  up,  be- 
tween pp.  293  and  530,  as  that  part 
seems  free  from  t3q)ographical  errors, 
p.  530,  “a  Dutchmen.” 


p.  511,  “ embarked” — “ cHeecmbarked”  ? 
p.  566,  “ unsuceesful.” 
p.  589,'“  madnee.” 
p 622,  “ He  of  Bourbon.” 
p.  623,  “ WandeSash.” 
p.  634,  “ General  Storh” — possibly  Starke 
— unless,  indeed,  the  “ fortunate 
soldier”  who  succeeded  King  Log. 
p.  643,  The  “ Koyal  George”  is  described 
as  of  100,  not  108  guns, 
p.  665,  “Gozd” — “Gozo”? 
p.  696,  “ ^?^disciplined”  ? 
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THE  PAEIAH  CHEOAHCLE. 

{Continued  from  Dec.  1858.) 


Accoeding  to  my  interpretation  of 
the  marble,  the  490th  year  of  its  era 
must  he  the  first  year  of  the  second 
Olympiad,  and  tlie  420th  year  of  its  era 
(the  archonshi))  of  Creon)  must  be  the 
third  year  of  the  nineteenth  Olynipiad, 

I will  now  produce  Julius  Africanus,  as 
handed  down  by  Syncellus,  p.  212  : — 

“ The  government  of  the  annual  ar- 
chons  was  established  in  the  4,801st  year 
of  the  world.  Creon,  the  first  archon, 
was  appointed  in  the  nineteenth  Olym- 
piad, but,  as  others  say,  in  the  twen^y- 
fi*th.  From  him  to  Phihnus,  in  the  250th 
Olympiad,  there  wore  923  archons.  When 
Philinus  was  archon,  Oratus  Severianns 
and  Seleucus  were  consuls  at  Rome.  From 
the  consuls  in  the  time  of  Brutus  after 
the  kings  there  were  725  down  to  the 
5,723rd  year  of  the  world,  according  to 
Africanus,  and  this  was  the  third  year  of 
the  reign  of  the  Roman  Emperor  Anto- 
ninus, who  was  also  called  Augentas.” 

Thus,  the  archonship  of  Creon  is  ex- 
pressly placed  by  Africanus  in  the  same 
Olympiad  in  which  it  is  placed  by  my 
interpretation  of  the  marble,  and  if  Phi- 
linus, the  923rd  from  Creon,  was  archon 
in  the  first  year  of  the  250th  Olympiad, 
Creon,  the  first  of  the  923,  must  have 
been  archon  in  the  third  year  of  tiie  nine- 
teenth Olympiad,  and  Rome  must  hive 
been  built  in  the  first  year  of  the  second 
Olympiad. 

I also  find  from  divers  sources  that 
Gratus  Severianns  and  .Seleucus  w'ere  con- 
suls in  the  first  year  of  the  250th  Olym- 
piad, and  that  this  was  also  the  third  year 
of  the  Emperor  Antoninus  Elioi^abalus. 
EusL'bius  in  his  Ckronieon  gives  it  as  the 
fourth  year  of  Antoninus. 

The  testimony  of  Africanus  is  of  singu- 
lar value,  and  by  placing  the  building  of 
Itome  in  the  first  year  of  the  second  Olym- 
piad, wm;  have  it  in  B.C.  772. 

I will  now  turn  to  Carthage. 

I learn  from  Eivy,  Dintome,  51 ; Ap- 
pian,  Bell.  Funic.,  p.  82;  Eutropius,  lib. 
iv.  13;  Orosius,  Hist.  iv.  23,  and  Sui- 
das,  ii.  249,  that  Carthage  was  destroyed 
by  Sci])io  in  its  700th  year;  and  I learn 
from  Eusebius,  Chron.,  that  this  was  in 
the  third  year  of  the  158fch  Olympiad, 
that  is,  B.C.  1 46. 


This  will  place  the  building  of  Carthage 
in  B.C.  845 ; and  I learn  from  Justin, 
Hist,  xviii  6,  9,  and  from  Orosius,  Hist, 
iv.  6,  that  Rome  was  built  seventy-two 
years  after  Cartilage  was  built  by  Elisa, 
and  if  by  this  I may  und  rstand  that  there 
w'as  an  interval  of  seventy -two  years  be- 
tween the  end  of  the  year  in  which  Car- 
thage was  built,  and  the  beginning  of  the 
year  in  which  Rome  was  built,  the  build- 
ing of  Rome  must  have  been  in  B.C.  772, 
that  is,  in  the  identical  year  in  which 
Africanus  has  placed  it,  and  in  which  it 
must  have  been  according  to  my  inter- 
pretation of  the  Olympic  value  of  the 
jmars  of  the  marble  era. 

Further,  Pliny,  Nat.  Hist.,  ii.  12, 
says, — “Among  the  Greeks,  Thales  the 
Milesian  w’as  ihe  first  who  investigated 
eclipses,  and  in  the  fourth  year  of  the 
forty-eighth  Olympiad  he  foretold  an 
eclipse  of  the  sun,  wdiich  took  place  ir.c. 
170,  when  Alyattes  was  king.”  Now,  if 
Rome  was  built  in  B.C.  772,  this  eclipse, 
according  to  Pliny,  must  have  been  in  B.C. 
603. 

The  earliest  account  of  this  eclipse  is  in 
Herodotus,  Clio,  73,  74.  From  this  I 
learn  that  the  eclipse  to  >k  place  in  the 
sixth  year  of  a war  between  the  Lydians 
and  Medes. 

The  origin  of  the  war  is  thus  related 
by  Herodotus : — 

“ The  affinity  between  Croesus  and  As- 
tyau'es  was  of  this  nature.  Some  tumult 
having  arisen  among  the  Scythian  no- 
mades,  a number  of  them  retired  clandes- 
tinely into  the  territory  of  the  Medes, 
where  Cyaxares,  the  sou  of  Pliraortes,  and 
gi’andson  of  Deioees,  was  at  that  time 
king.  He  received  the  fugitives  under 
his  protection,  and,  after  shewing  them 
many  marks  of  his  favour,  he  entrusted 
some  boys  to  their  care  to  learn  their 
language  and  the  Scythian  management 
of  the  bow.  These  Scythians  employed 
much  of  their  time  in  hunting,  in  which 
they  were  generally,  though  not  alike, 
successful.  Cyaxares,  it  seems,  was  of  an 
irritable  disposition,  and  meeting  them 
one  day  wdieii  they  were  returned  without 
any  game,  he  treated  them  with  much 
insolence  and  asperity. 

“They  conceived  themselves  injured, and 
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determined  not  to  acquiesce  in  the  affront. 
After  some  consultation  among  themselves, 
they  determined  to  kill  one  of  the  chil- 
dren entrusted  to  their  care,  to  dress  him 
as  they  were  accustomed  to  do  their  game, 
and  to  serve  him  up  to  Cyaxares.  Having 
done  this  they  resolved  to  fly  to  Sardis, 
where  Alyattes,  son  of  Sadyattes,  was 
king.  They  executed  their  purpose.  Cy- 
axares and  his  guests  partook  of  the  hu- 
man flesh,  and  the  Scythians  immediately 
sought  the  protection  of  Alyattes.  Cyax- 
ares demanded  their  persons,  on  refusal  of 
which,  a war  commenced  betwixt  the  Ly- 
dians and  the  Medes,  which  continui  d five 
years.  It  was  attended  with  various  suc- 
cess, and  it  is  remarkable  that  one  of 
their  engagements  took  place  in  the  night. 
In  the  sixth  year,  wlien  neither  side  could 
reasonably  claim  superiority,  in  the  midst 
of  an  engagement  the  day  was  suddenly 
involved  in  darkness.  This  phenomenon, 
and  the  particular  period  at  which  it  was 
to  happen,  had  been  foretold  to  the 
lonians  by  Tliales  the  Milesian.” 

1 also  learn  from  sec.  103,  that  the 
Scythians  found  their  way  into  Asia  in 
the  time  of  Cyaxares,  and  in  sec.  106 
Herodotus  says, — “ After  possessing  the 
dominion  of  Asia  for  a space  of  twenty- 
eight  years,  the  Scythians  lost  all  they 
had  obtained,  by  their  licentiousness  and 
neglect.” 

Now  as  the  harbouring  of  the  Scythians 
by  Alyattes  was  the  origin  of  the  war,  it 
is  manifest  that  Cyaxares  could  not  have 
begun  the  war  so  long  as  the  Scythians 
retained  iheir  dominion  in  Asia,  and  this, 
as  we  have  seen,  was  for  twenty-eight 
years,  in  the  time  of  Cyaxares.  Hence 
the  war  could  not  have  begun  before  the 
twenty-ninth  of  Cyaxares. 

Further,  as  Herodotus  states  that  Cyax- 
ari  s was  of  an  irritable  disposition,  it  is 
reasoualTe  to  suppose  that  the  war  was 
begun  as  soon  as  possible  aftc  r the  expul- 
sion of  the  Scythians.  Hence  the  twenty- 
nintli  year  of  Cyaxares  is  not  only  the 
earliest  year  in  which  the  war  could  have 
begun,  but  also  the  most  probable  year  for 
its  beginning.  Hence  the  thirty-fourth 
year  of  Cyaxares,  which  would  be  the 
sixth  year  of  the  war,  is  the  most  probable 
■year  for  the  eclipse. 

Now  I have  already  shewn  from  Diodo- 
rus and  Herodotus,  that  Deioces  began  to 
reign  in  the  second  year  of  the  seventeenth 
OLmpiad,  that  is,  B.c.  711,  and  this,  with 
the  years  assigned  by  Herodotus  to  Dei- 
oces and  Phraortes,  would  place  the  first 
year  of  C.vaxares  in  the  first  year  of  the 
thirty-sixth  Olympiad,  that  is,  B C.  636. 
I have  also  shewn  how  completely  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  Cyaxares  is  fixed  by 


the  testimony  which  has  placed  the  con- 
quest of  his  son  and  successor,  Astyages, 
in  the  fifty -fourth  Olympiad;  and  that  the 
conquest  of  Astyages  by  Cyrus  could  not 
have  been  at  a later  period,  is  manifest 
from  the  testimony  which  I have  produced 
as  to  the  conquest  of  Croesus,  and  which 
has  placed  the  conquest  of  Babylon,  which 
was  after  the  conquests  of  Astyages  and 
Croesus,  in  the  first  year  of  the  fifty-fifth 
Olympiad, 

This  must  be  borne  in  mind ; and  if  the 
first  year  of  Cyaxares  was  in  B.C.  636,  his 
tbirty-f  mrth  year,  the  most  probable  year 
for  the  eclipse,  must  have  been  in  B.C.  603, 
and  this  is  the  identical  year  in  which 
Pliny’s  u.c.  170  has  placed  the  eclipse, 
supposing  that  Rome  was  built,  as  we 
have  j ist  learnt  from  Justin  and  Orosius, 
and  Africanus  and  my  interpretation  of 
the  marble,  in  B.c.  772,  that  is,  seventy- 
two  years  after  the  building  of  Carthage 
by  Elisa. 

But  what  say  the  astronomers  as  to  this 
eclipse  ? 

An  eclipse  of  the  sun  of  the  28th  of 
May,  B.c.  585,  is  supposed  by  many  to 
have  been  the  eclipse  in  question. 

But  according  to  Herodotus,  and  Dio- 
dorus, and  Africanus,  and  Eusebius,  and 
Suidas,  and  the  anonymous  author  in  Sca- 
liger,  the  first  year  of  Astyages  could  not 
have  been  later  tban  B.C.  596,  and  there- 
fore B.c.  585  would  be  the  twelfth  ymar 
of  Astyages,  and  the  beginning  of  the  war 
must  have  been  m the  seventh  year  of  his 
reign.  But  is  it  credible  that  a war,  which 
was  begun  to  avenge  the  giving  of  human 
flesh  to  Cyaxares,  should  be  put  off  until 
the  seventh  year  after  his  death,  when  his 
eating  of  the  human  flesh  must  have  been 
at  the  least  twelve  years  before  his  death, 
and  Herodotus  states  that  Cyaxares  was 
of  an  irritable  dispo.-ition,  and  in  Clio,  103, 
he  expressly  states  that  Cyaxares  was  the 
king  who  was  carrying  on  war  with  the 
Lydians  when  the  engagement,  which 
happened  in  the  day,  was  suddenly  inter- 
rupted by  nocturnal  darkness  ? 

Mr.  Bosanquet,  in  his  work  on  “ Sacred 
Chronology,”  has  brought  down  the  begin- 
ning of  the  reign  of  Cyaxares  to  b.c.  613, 
in  order  to  place  the  eclipse  of  B.c.  585 
within  his  reign ; but  this  places  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war  in  the  twenty-fourth 
year  of  Cyaxares,  that  is,  in  the  midst  of 
the  Scythian  dominion.  This,  too,  is  in- 
credible ; for,  as  I have  already  contended, 
it  is  manifest  that  Cyaxares  could  not  have 
gone  to  war  with  Alyattes  on  account  of 
the  Scythians  so  long  as  the  Scythians 
retained  their  dominion  in  Asia.  But 
the  testimony  of  Mr.  Bosanquet  is  import- 
ant as  an  admission  that  the  eclipse  must 
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have  been  in  the  time  of  Cyaxaros,  and  Eu- 
deinus  in  his  “ History  of  Astronomy/’  as 
handed  down  by  Clemens  AL,  Strom.,  i. 
354,  also  states  that  the  eclipse  occurred 
in  the  time  of  Cyaxares ; and  to  find  it 
in  the  time  of  Cyaxares,  it  must  surely, 
on  the  grounds  which  I have  already 
set  forth,  be  sought  for  above  b.c.  596. 
Thus,  without  utterly  rejecting  the  tes- 
timonies of  Herodotus  and  Eudemus,  it  is 
quite  incredible  that  the  eclipse  could  have 
been  in  b.c.  585. 

Further,  if  the  testimonies  of  Herodotus 
and  Eudeinns  as  to  tlie  eclipse  having  oc- 
curred in  the  time  of  CyaNares  be  i ejected, 
and  for  the  sake  of  argument  it  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  eclipse  occurred  in  the 
time  of  Astyages,  still  it  is  incredible  that 
it  could  have  been  in  b.c.  585,  uidess  the 
statement  of  Pliny  tfat  it  occurred  in  r.c. 
170  be  also  rejected,  or  it  be  supposed  that 
Rune  was  built  in  the  third  year  of  the 
s xth  Olympiad. 

For  if  Rome  was  built,  according  to 
Varro,  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  sixth 
Olympiad,  that  is,  B.C.  753,  then  u.c.  170 
would  be  B.c,  584 ; and  if,  according  to  Dio- 
dorus, Rome  was  built  in  the  first  year  of 
the  seventh  Olympiad,  that  is,  b.c.  752, 
then  u.c.  170  would  be  B.C.  583;  and  if, 
according  to  Polybius  as  hande  d down  by 
Dionys  us,  Rome  was  built  in  the  second 
year  of  the  seventh  Olympiad,  that  is, 
B.c.  751,  then  u.c.  170  would  be  b.c.  582, 
Thus  it  is  seen  how  b.c.  585  could  not 
be  u.c.  170. 

But  Pliny  also  states  tfat  the  eclipse 
was  foretold  by  Thales  in  the  fourth  year 
of  the  forty-eightli  Olympiad,  that  is,  B.c. 
585  : but  the  fourth  year  of  the  forty- 
eighth  Olympiad  is  also  u.c.  169,  according 
to  Varro,  and  u.c.  168  according  to  Dio- 
doru.s,  and  u.c.  167  according  to  Poly- 
bius as  handed  down  by  Dionysius,  and 
it  may  be  that  Pliny’s  mention  of  the 
fourth  year  of  the  forty -eighth  Olympiad 
was  only  intended  as  another  mode  of  ex- 
pressing U.C,  169,  u.c.  168,  or  u.c.  167,  and 
these  numbers  u.c.  would  place  the  pre- 
diction in  the  first,  second,  and  third  years 
before  its  occurrence  in  u.c.  170, 

Eusebius  and  Jerome  in  their  Chronica 
also  say%  op])osite  the  second  year  of  the 
forty-eighth  Olympiad,  “ The  eclipse  took 
place,  which  Thales  foretold and  oppo- 
site the  third  year  of  the  forty-eighth 
01ym])iad  Eusebius  says,  “Alyattes  and 
Astyages  fotight,”  and  Eusebius  gives  this 
year  as  tlie  twenty-sixth  year  of  Alyattes. 
*Kow  by  placing  the  last  year  of  Cree-sus 
in  the  fnurth  year  of  tin'  fifty-fourth  Olym- 
piad, I find  that  the  thirty  fourth  year  of 
Cyaxares  must  have  been  the  twenty-ninth 
of  Alyattes;  and  thus  I differ  but  little 
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from  Eusebius  and  Jerome  as  to  the  year 
of  Alyattes,  in  which  the  eclipse  must  have  i 
occurred,  and  it  may  be  that  Astyages  was 
the  commander  of  his  father's  army  at  the  , 
time  of  this  war.  ] 

I have  stated  that  Diodorus  has  called  i 
the  last  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  wr.r 
the  fourtli  year  of  the  ninety-third  Olym- 
piad, and  also  u.c.  348 ; and  that,  ac-  i 
cording  to  Polybius,  as  handed  down  ! 
by  Dionysius,  the  end  of  the  Pelopon-  ! ' 
nesian  war  must  have  been  u.c.  347  ; I ! 
have  also  found  that,  accerding  to  the  1 
year  of  the  bui  ding  of  Rome,  which  I i 
have  deduced  from  Ajipian,  and  Justin,  j 
and  Africanus,  and  my  interpretation  of  : 
the  marble,  the  end  ot  the  Peloponne.sian  | 
war  must  have  been  in  u.c,  347,  but  not  ! 
in  the  fourth  year  of  the  ninety  -thii  d .i 
Olympiad;  and  Pliny’s  account  of  the  i 
eclipse  of  Thales  seems  to  be  a similar 
case;  and  thus  I conclude  that  astrono- 
mers have  altogether  wearietl  themselves 
in  vain  in  making  calculations  respecting 
the  eclipse  of  B c.  585. 

And  what  say  s Dr.  Hincks?  In  the 
“ Journal  of  Sacred  Literature,”  Jan- 
uary', 1857,  p.  466,  in  an  article  on 
Mr.  Bosanquet’s  “ Chronological  System,”  ; 
Dr.  Hincks  says, — I myself,  however,  en-  ' 
teitain  no  doubt  that  the  eclipse  of  the 
] 8th  of  May,  603,  was  that  which  termi- 
nated the  Lydian  war.”  I 

Tims  Dr.  Hincks  on  astronomical  grounds  i 

places  the  eclipse  in  the  identical  year  in  | 
which  I place  it  on  historical  grounds,  and 
I have  arrived  at  my  historical  conclusion  j 
by’’  two  wholly  different  routes;  one  by 
Herodotus  and  Diodorus,  and  the  other 
by  Pliny  in  connection  with  the  autho- 
rities, by  which  I have  found  that  the 
building  of  Rome  must  have  been  in  b.c. 
772. 

The  conclusion  is  obvious;  the  eclipse 
must  have  been  in  B.C.  603,  and  Pliny’s 
placing  it  in  u.c.  l70  must  be  held  to  be 
a singular  confirmation  of  my  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Olympic  value  of  the  years  of 
the  marble  era. 

I will  now  turn  to  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar. 

I learn  from  the  Book  of  Judith  in  the 
Vulgate,  which  is  Jerome’s  version,  chap- 
ters i.,  ii.,  that  Nabuchodonosor  in  the 
tweltlh  year  of  his  reign  overthrew  Ar- 
phaxad,  a king  of  tlie  Aledes.  On  this 
two  questions  arise;  first,  who  is  Nabucho- 
donosor, and  secondly,  who  is  Arj)haxad  ? 

I first  conclude  that  Nabuchodonosor 
was  Nebuchadnezzai-,  who,  according  to 
Jer.  lii.  12,  destroyed  Jerusalem  in  the 
nineteenth  year  of  liis  reign ; and  on  com- 
p-ring the  Book  of  Judith  with  Herodotus, 

Clio  102,  I doubt  not  but  that  Arphaxad 
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was  Phraortes,  the  immediate  predecessor 
of  Cyaxares. 

This  will  place  the  thirteenth  year  of 
Nehm-h.idnezzrir  in  the  first  year  of  Cy- 
axares; and,  as  I have  shewn  tfom  Hero- 
dotus and  Diodorus  that  Cyaxares  began 
to  reign  in  B.c.  636,  the  ninetei  nth  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  his  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem must  have  been  in  B.c.  630. 

Julius  Africanus  statis,  and  I have 
abundantly  confirmed  it  by  my  interpre- 
tation of  the  marble  and  other  sources, 
that  the  release  of  the  Jews  by  Cyrus  at 
the  end  of  their  seventy  years’  captivity 
was  in  the  first  year  of  the  fifty-fifth 
Olympiad,  that  is,  B.c.  560 ; and  1 learn 
from  Josephus,  Ant.  xi.,  I,  2,  tliat  tlie 
seventy  years’  captivity  ended  seventy 
years  after  the  destruction  of  the  temple 
by  Nebuchadnezzar.  Thus  : — 

YES. 


From  Isaiah  to  the  release  of  the  Jews  by 

Cyrus 210 

From  Isaiah  to  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  140 

From  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  to  the 

release  by  Cyrus  70 

From  the  release  of  the  Jews  (55  01.  1)  to 
the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ  560 

From  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  to  the 
birth  of  Jesus  Christ  630 


Thus  the  Book  of  Judith,  in  connection 
with  Herodotus  and  Diodorus,  confirms 
my  inier[)retation  of  the  marble  to  the 
very  year. 

I abo  learn  from  Berosus,  as  handed 
down  by  Clemens  AL,  Strom.,  i.  391,  and 
'J'atian,  Adv.  Orcec.,  36,  that  the  period 
from  the  destruction  of  the  temple  to  the 
first  of  Cyrus  was  seventy  years. 

There  is  also  a singular  c ntirination  of 
this  in  the  account  which  Syncellus,  p.  210, 
has  given  of  the  kings  of  Egypt  for  the 
period.  Thus : — 


■YES.  YES. 

Psammitichus  II.  17  Jehoiakiin 7 

Vaphres  34  Zedekiah  11 

Ainosis  50  The  Captivity  ...  70 

Cyrus 10 

Cambj’ses  3 

101  101 


Jeremiah  xlvi.  2,  states  that  Pbaraoh- 
necbo,  king  of  Egypt,  who  preceded  Psam- 
initichus  IL,  was  put  to  death  in  the  fourth 
year  of  Jehoiakun  ; hence  Jehoiakiin  must 
have  reigned  seven  years  after  the  death 
of  Pharaoh-necho.  Then  comes  Zedekiah 
for  eleven  years.  The  reign  of  Cyrus  after 
the  seventy  years’  captivit^j'^  was  ten  years, 
anti  we  have  already  learnt  that  Camby- 
ses  in  the  fourth  of  his  reign  conquered 
Ejiypt  oil  the  death  of  Amosis,  and  this 
will  give  three  years  lor  Canii>yscs;  and 
to  make  up  the  101  years  from  the  death 
of  Pharaoh-necho  to  the  death  of  Amosis,  as 


given  by  Syncellus,  the  interval  between 
the  eleventh  of  Zedekiah,  in  wbich  Jeru- 
salem was  destroyed,  and  the  twenty-first 
of  Cyrus,  in  which  he  released  the  Jews, 
must  be  sevi  nty  years. 

1 will  now  turn  to  the  Book  of  To^  it, 
xiv.  7 of  the  Vulgate,  which  is  also  Je- 
rome’s version,  to  contirm  this  account  of 
the  deslriiction  of  .Jerusttlem.  From  this 
it  is  evident  tlitit  the  temple  of  Jerusalem 
was  destroyed  before  the  dea  h of  Tobit. 
I al.'O  learn  from  the  English  ver.>ion  of 
3 obit  xiv.  11,  that  Tobit  died  at  tbe  age 
of  158  years,  and  from  ver.  2 1 learn 
that  he  became  blind  when  he  wms  fiity- 
eight  years  old,  and  from  'I'obit  i.  21,  ii. 
10, 1 learn  that  Tobit  became  blind  in  the 
first  year  of  Sarchedonus,  or  Esarbaddon. 
Hence  Tobit  must  have  lived  100  years 
after  tbe  first  year  of  Esarhaddon. 

Polyhistor  and  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy, 
as  set  forth  in  Cory’s  Fragments,  8vo. 
London,  1832,  have  handed  down  the  tol- 
lowing  accounts  of  tbe  kings  of  A.- Syria, 
f>om  Esarhaddon  to  Nebuchadnezzar. 

Polyhistor,  p.  62.  Canon  of  Ptolemy,  p.  83. 


YES.  YES. 


Asordanus 

8 

Assar-adinns 

13 

Sammugvs 

21 

Saosduchinus 

20 

His  brother 

21 

Chunibidaiius  ... 

22 

Nabupalsar 

20 

Nabe)Colassarus  ... 

21 

Nebudiadnez 

19 

Nebuchadnezzar 

19 

1 Asor.  to  19  Neb. 

89 

1 Assa.  to  19  Neb. 

95 

Thus,  according  to  Polyhistor,  Tobit  must 
have  livt  d eleven  years,  and  according  to 
the  Canon  of  Ptolemy,  he  must  have  lived 
five  .>eais,  after  the  nineteenth  of  N bu- 
cbfUlnezzar.  Thus  in  two  distinct  wmys  it  is 
shewn  that  Tobit  survived  tbe  destruction 
of  the  temple,  and  from  Tobit  xiv.  4 I 
collect  that  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
must  have  been  before  the  destruction  (T 
Nineveh. 

I also  learn  from  Tobit  xiv.  15  that 
Tobias,  the  son  of  Tobit,  survived  Tubit, 
and  lived  to  h.  ar  of  tbe  destruction  ot 
Nineveh,  and  that  it  was  taken  by  Nabu- 
chodom  sor  and  Assuerus.  Now  I leirn 
from  Herodotus,  Clio,  106,  that  Nineveh 
was  taken  by  the  Medes  after  the  twenty- 
eight  years  of  the  Scythian  dominion,  and 
in  the  time  of  Cyaxares,  and  as  I learn 
from  sec.  103  that  it  was  at  the  siege  of 
Nineveh  that  Cyaxares  was  surprised  by 
the  Scythians,  I conclude  that  Nineveh 
must  have  been  retaken  by  tbe  Medes 
immediately  after  ihe  expulsion  of  tlie 
Scythians.  This  w'ould  pi  tce  the  taking 
of  Nineveh  in  the  twenty-ninth  } ear  of 
Cyaxai’'  s,  th  is,  B.c.  608,  and  in  the 
f Ji'ty-lirst  year  of  Ne  nrehadnezzar.  Hence 
I learn  that  the  destruction  of  the  temple 
by  Nebuchadnezzar,  which  was  before  the 
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destruction  of  Xineveh,  must  have  been 
before  B.c.  608. 

I ha%’e  found  from  tlie  Book  of  Judith, 
in  connection  with  Herodotus,  that  the 
temp'e  was  destroyed  by  Xebuchadnezzar 
in  B.c.  630 ; but  its  destruction  is  placed 
by  the  common  chronol  gy  in  b.c.  587  or 
B.C.  588 ; hence  the  Book  of  Tubit  must  also 
be  regarded  as  a good  confirmation  of  my 
interpretation  of  the  marble,  as  against 
the  common  chronology. 

I will  now  return  to  Carthage. 

A''pian,  Bell.  Punic.,  p.  1,  says  that  the 
Eomans  took  away  Sicily  from  the  Car- 
thaginians in  the  700th  year  of  Carthage. 
Tills  was  in  the  first  Pm  ic  var,  and  Ap- 
pian  evidently  refers  to  the  consulship  of 
Atilius  Regulus,  as  the  end  of  this  period ; 
and  1 learn  from  Cassiodorus,  Senator. 
Chron.f  that  Atilius  Fvegulus  was  consul 
in  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  first  Punic  war. 
This  war  began  in  the  first  year  of  the 
129th  Olympiad ; hence  the  c msulship  of 
Atilius  Piegulus  mu^t  have  been  in  the 
third  year  of  the  132nd  Olympiad,  th.ot  is, 
in  B.c.  250 ; hence  this  building  of  Car- 
thage must  have  been  in  B.C.  949,  that  is, 
before  the  building  of  it  by  liisa,  which 
has  been  mentioned  by  Ju.'^tin  as  being 
seventy-two  years  before  the  building  of 
Ptome. 

Xow  Josephus,  Apion,  i.  18,  states  that, 
according  to  iSlenander,  the  Tyrian  his- 
torian, Carthage  was  built  by  the  sister  of 
Pygmalion  (Dido)  143  years  .aid  8 months 
after  the  building  of  the  ten. pie  of  Jeru- 
salem b}’  Solomon ; I also  learn  from  Jo- 
sephus, Ant.,  \iii.  3.  1 ; 4.  J,  that  the 
temple  was  begun  by  Solomon  in  the 
second  mouth  of  the  fourth  year  of  his 
reign,  and  finished  in  seven  years ; hence 
it  must  have  be*  n finished  in  the  second 
mtnTi  of  the  e'eventh  year  of  Solomon. 

I also  learn  from  Joseph.,  Ant.,  x.  8.  4, 
that  from  the  first  of  David  to  the  de- 
struction of  tlie  temple  by  Xehuc!  ad- 
nezzar  the  period  was  514  y ars,  6 months, 
10  days;  bat,  from  particulars  which  Jo- 
sephus has  furnished,  I find  that  the  exact 
length  of  this  period  was  513  years, 
6 months,  10  days,  and  that  this  exteiids 
into  the  mid  ile  of  the  year  in  which  the 
temple  was  deAroyed  : hence  the  account 
will  stand  thus  : — 

VRS.  YHS. 


From  first  of  David  to  the  year  of  the 


dcsti  uction  oi  the  Temple 

The  reign  of  David  

40 

513 

To  the  finistiing  of  the  'I'emple 

10 

To  the  building  of  Carthape 

1:14 

The  first  of  David  to  the  building  of 

— 

C.nihape  

194 

From  the  building  of  Caithaue  to  the 



dejtruction  of  the  Temple 

319 

From  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  to 
the  overthrow  of  Babylon  '65  01. 1)  70 


From  the  overthrow  of  Babylon  '.55 
Ol.  1)  to  th;-  birth  of  Jesus  Christ  560 

From  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  to 

the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ  630 

From  the  buildiuff  of  Carthage  by  

Dido  to  the  hu  th  of  Jesus  Chi-ist  ' 949 

Thus  by'  two  wh  >lly  different  pro'’esse3 
1 arrive  at  B.c.  949  for  the  building  of 
Carthage  by  Dido,  and  thus  Appian  in 
this  his  second  statement  respecting  Car- 
thage becom‘'S  a most  singular  confirma- 
tion, not  only  of  my  interpretation  of  the 
marble,  hut  also  of  Josephus,  as  to  the 
number  of  ye.irs  which  he  has  placed  be- 
tw  en  the  finishing  of  S'»lom<>n's  temple 
and  the  ov.  rtln  ow  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus. 

But  it  may  he  said  that  the  destruction 
of*  the  temple  in  the  nineteenth  year  of 
X.  bnehadm  zzar  is  fi-Kcd  by-  one  of  the 
eclipses  of  the  moon  in  the  Almagest  of 
Ptolemy,  w'hich  places  the  fifth  year  of 
Xabopolasar,  the  father  of  Xebuchadmz- 
zsr,  in  B.C.  621 ; this  would  place  the  de- 
struction of  the  temple  in  fhe  nineteenth 
of  Xebnehadnezzar,  in  B.c.  586  or  B.C.  587, 
as  tweuty-one  or  tw'enty  years  are  assigned 
to  Xabopolasar. 

The  Almagest  gives  an  account  of  nine- 
teen eclipses  of  the  moon;  nor  can  it  he 
denied  that  there  were  nineteen  eclipses 
of  t!  e moon  at  the  intervals  as  to  year.s 
months,  afid  days  which  are  mentiofied  liy 
the  Almagest,  and  if  the  several  reigns  in 
which  tliesc  eclipses  are  said  \)\  the  Alma- 
gest to  have  occnrreil  were  the  re'gns 
which  were  mentioned  in  the  origii  al  re- 
c.  rds  of  the  eclipses,  ic  must  be  admitted 
that  the  several  eclipses  happeui  d in  the 
reigns  respectively  atta{hed  to  them,  and 
the  eclipses  must  he  held  to  fix  the  de- 
struction of  the  temple  in  B.C.  586  or 
B.C.  587  beyo!  d a doubt. 

Xor  do  1 raise  a doubt  on  this  head  as 
to  the  last  nine  of  these  eclipses;  hut  the 
first  ten  are  said  by  the  Almagest  to 
have  been  observed  and  recorded  at  B ihy^- 
lon,  and  the  last  three  of  these  ten  are 
said  by'  the  Almagest  to  have  occurred  in 
the  years  in  which  Phmostratus  and 
Evander  were  archoiis  at  Athens.  Xow 
surely  it  is  ntteilv  incx-edible  that  the 
astronomers  at  Babylon,  who  o''served 
and  recorded  these  eclipses  at  Babylon, 
coidd  have  rec.irded  them  as  having  oc- 
curred in  the  years  in  which  Phaiiostr.itns 
and  Evandt  r were  archoiis  at  Athens ; 
the  astronomers  at  Baby  lon  must  surely 
ill  their  recur  Is  have  named  the  years  of 
some  era  of  their  own,  or  of  the  sove- 
r.  ign  of  Bahvh  n for  the  time  being. 
'J'luis  I cannot  doubt  but  that  the  names 
of  Ph  iiiostr  tus  and  Evander  must  have 
been  siibstitiiied  for  the  names  which  ap- 
peared in  the  original  records,  and,  if  sub- 
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stitut^d,  the  person  who  s'lbs'ituted  them 
may  have  been  in  error  as  to  Phanostratus 
and  Evander  having  been  the  archons  at 
the  times. 

The  sixth  eclipse  is  said  by  the  Almagest 
to  have  occurred  in  the  twentieth  year  of 
Darius,  who  succeeded  Cambyses,  and  it 
seems  highly  probable  that  the  mention 
of  Cambyses  as  the  predecessor  of  Darius 
must  have  been  at  least  the  addition  of 
some  later  hand.  The  seventh  eclipse  is 
said  by  the  Almagest  to  have  occurred  in 
the  thirty- first  year  of  the  first  Darius. 
Now  it  may  fairly  be  assumed  that  no 
one  in  the  lifetime  of  the  first  Darius 
would  have  called  him  the  first  Darius ; 
he  could  nob  ha'  e been  called  the  first 
until  a second  had  appeared,  and  hence 
this  addition  must  also  have  been  the 
work  of  some  later  hand. 

Thus,  in  regard  to  the  last  five  of  the 
first  ten  eclipses  it  is  manifest  that  the 
terms  of  the  original  records  have  not  been 
handed  down  to  us,  and  if  an  alteration 
has  been  made  in  regard  to  one  half  of 
the  number,  it  is  not  very  improbable 
tliat  an  alteration  has  been  made  in  regard 
to  the  whole,  and  none  of  the  reigns  which 
have  been  suVistitnted  may  have  been  co- 
[ temporary  with  the  reigns  in  which  the 
I eclipses  actually  occurred. 

I The  nineteen  eclipses  are  also  placed  by 
the  Almagest  in  their  respective  years  of 
theeraofNabonasar;  but  this  isividently 
the  work  of  Ptolemy  himself,  for  in  lib.  iv. 
c.  8 he  expressly  speaks  of  reducing  his 
events  to  the  years  of  this  era. 

Further,  in  lib.  v.  c 14  Ptolemy  places 
the  fifth  year  of  Nabopollasar  in  the  P27th 
year  of  this  era,  and  the  seventh  of  Cam- 
byses in  the  125th  year  of  the  era,  and 
this  would  make  the  interval  between  the 
nineteenth,  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and  the 
release  of  the  Jews  by  Cyrus  to  be  only 
forty-eight  or  forty-nine  years,  and  thus 
twenty-two  or  twenty-one  years  of  the 
seventy  years’  captivity  must  have  oc- 
curred either  before  the  destruction  of  the 
temple,  or  after  the  reh'ase  of  Cyrus, 

But  what  was  the  nature  of  these  seventy 
years  ? They  were  all  Sabbatieal  years, 
in  which  the  Jews  wei’e  not  permitted  to 
till  their  land,  and  they  were  inflicted  be- 
cause the  .Jews  had  previously  omitted  to 
keep  their  Sabbatical  years, — they  were 
inflicted  expressly  that  the  land  might 
keep  her  Sabbaths;  and  surely  it  is  quite 
incredible  that  the  Jews  could  have  lived 
in  their  land  for  twenty-one  or  twenty- 
two  successive  Sabbatic  years. 

' Thus,  without  any  evidence  as  to  the 
actual  length  of  the  period  between  the 
I destruction  of  the  temple  by  Nebuchad- 
j nezzar  and  the  release  of  the  Jews  by 


Cyrus,  I must  believe  that  it  must  have 
been  seventy  years;  and  surely  with 
the  testimonies  which  1 have  produced  to 
prove  that  the  period  was  really  seventy 
years,  the  testimony  of  the  Almagest  as  to 
the  period  must  give  way. 

Further,  Syncellus,  p.  207,  states  that 
Nabonasar  was  Shalmanasar,  and  by  my 
chronolog'y  I find  that  the  209  years 
which  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy  gives  for  the 
kings  of  Assyria,  from  Nabonasar  to  the 
overthrow  of  Babylon,  reach  the  second 
year  of  Hi  zekiah,  and  I learn  from  2 Kings 
xviii.  9,  10,  that  Shalmanasar  was  king  of 
Assyria  in  the  sixth  year  of  Hezek'ah ; 
and  the  account  below  shews  that  this 


is  effected  by  giving  the  period  from  the 
destruction  of  the  temple  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar to  the  release  of  the  Jews  by  Cyrus 
as  seventy  years. 

YRS.  MON. 


Ilezekiah  (his  last) 
Manasseli  ... 

Amon  

Josiah 
Jehoahaz  ... 

Jt-hoialdra 

Jehoiachin 

Zedekiah 

Captivity 

The  first  year  of  Cyrus 


28  0 
55  0 

2 0 
31  0 

0 3 

11  0 

0 3 

10  6 
70  0 

1 0 


209  0 

But  by  reducing  this  period  to  forty- 
eight  or  forty-nine  years,  the  first  year  of 
Nabonasar  runs  up  through  the  reign  of 
Ahaz,  who  preceded  Hezekiah,  and  into 
the  reign  of  Jotham,  and  I learn  from 
2 Kings  xvi.  7,  that  Tiglath-pileser  was 
king  of  Assyria  in  the  time  of  Ahaz,  and 
thus  Nabonasar  could  not  be  Shalmanasar. 

Further;  it  is  by  making  this  period 
seventy  years  that  the  first  recorded 
Olympiad  falls  into  the  reign  of  Ahaz,  and 
the  first  Olympiad,  v/hich  was  established 
by  Iphitus  and  Ijycurgus,  falls  into  the 
reign  of  Azariah  (Uzziah),  Thus  much 
fi>r  the  portion  of  the  era  of  Nabonasar, 
which  transpired  before  the  overthrow  of 
Babylon  by  Cyrus, 

The  eclipse  of  the  moon,  which  is  said 
by  the  Almagest  to  have  occurred  in  the 
seventh  year  of  Cambyses,  is  commonly 
supposed  to  have  occurred  the  16th  July, 
B.C.  523,  and  this  would  place  the  twenty- 
first  year  ofC\rus  and  his  overthrow  of 
Babylon  in  B.C.  539,  that  is,  twenty-one 
years  below  the  first  year  of  the  fifty-fifih 
Olympiad,  in  which  it  is  placed  by  Afri- 
canus  and  my  interpretation  of  the  marble. 
I have  already  noticed  that  there  is  a 
variation  of  twenty-one  years  between  the 
common  chronology  and  myself  as  to  the 
interval  between  the  Peloponnesian  w<.r 
and  the  death  of  Alexander,  and  that 
Plutarch  has  supplied  me  with  nineteen 
years  in  the  reign  of  Artaxerxos  ilemor, 
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who  began  to  reign  at  the  end  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  towards  filling  np  the 
vacuum  in  regard  to  the  kingdom  of 
Persia.  I have  also  noticed  that  Demos- 
thenes has  furnished  me  with  the  names 
of  nine  archons  of  the  time  of  Philip 
towards  filling  up  the  vacuum  in  regard  to 
Athens ; 1 have  also  noticed  that,  accord- 
ing to  Timseus  and  Clitarchus,  the  death 
of  Alexander  must  have  been  in  the  forty - 
second  year  of  the  marble  era,  and  this 
would  place  the  death  of  Philip,  the 
father  of  Alexander,  in  the  fifty-fifth  year 
of  the  marble  era. 

Diodorus,  lib.  xvi.  71,  says,— “ Theopom- 
pus  the  Cliian,  in  his  ‘Histoi’y  of  the 
Affairs  of  Philip,’  has  written  three  books 
concerning  the  affairs  of  Sicily.  He  be- 
gan from  the  tyranny  of  Dionysius  the 
elder,  and  went  through  fifty  years,  and 
ended  at  the  expulsion  of  Dionysius  the 
younger.”  I presume  that  this  “ History 
of  the  Affairs  of  Philip”  must  have  ended 
with  the  death  of  Philip.  The  marble, 
as  I have  noticed,  has  placed  the  death 
of  Dionysius  the  elder  and  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  Dionysius  the  younger  in 
the  104'th  year  of  its  era;  and  if  the 
first  of  dheopompus’s  fifty  years  be  placed 
in  this  104th  year  of  the  marble,  their 
last  year  must  fall  into  the  fifty-fifth  year 
of  the  marble,  and  I have  just  stated  that, 
according  to  Timseus  and  Clitarchus,  the 
death  of  Philip  must  have  been  in  the 
fifty-fifth  year  of  the  marble.  Thus  Theo- 
pompus  must  be  considered  as  confirming 
the  marble,  and  Timseus,  and  Clitarchus 
in  a most  singular  manner,  and  Theopom- 
pus  lived  in  the  time  of  Philip. 

I have  already  noticed  that  the  reign  of 
Philip  began  in  the  ninety-third  year  of 
the  marble  era,  and  if  it  ended  in  its 
fifty-fifth  year,  his  reign  must  have  been 
th  rty-nine  years.  But,  according  to  Dio- 
dorus, his  reign  was  only  twenty-four 
years ; thus  in  the  reign  of  Philip  I 
iiave  fifteen  years  towards  filling  up  the 
vacuum  in  regard  to  the  kingdom  of 
IMacedon. 

I learn  from  Justin,  Hist.,  xxxiii.  2.  6, 
that  the  kingdom  of  INIacedon,  which 
ended  with  Perseus  in  the  fourth  year  of 
the  152nd  Olympiad,  flourished  192  years. 
J'his  would  place  the  beuinning  of  its 
flourishing  in  the  fir.st  year  of  the  105th 
01ym))iad,  that  is,  in  the  seventy -eighth 
year  of  the  marhle  era  ; that  is,  in  the 
thirty-sevenlh  year  before  the  death  of 
Alexander;  that  is,  in  the  first  of  the 
last  twenty-four  years  of  the  reign  of 
Ph  lij) ; and  from  the  account  of  Justin, 
Hist , lib.  vii.  0,  the  heginning  of  the  reign 
of  Philip  must  be  regarded  as  anything  but 
prosperous;  and  thus  the  case  of  Philip 
9 
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seems  to  be  somewhat  similar  to  tliat  of 
Cyrus.  With  Cyrus,  his  first  year  as  king 
of  Persia  only  has  been  mistaken  for  his 
first  jmar  as  a universal  monarch ; and 
with  Philip,  the  first  year  of  his  prosperity 
would  seem  to  have  been  mistaken  for  the 
first  y^ear  of  his  reign. 

Further,  the  seventh  of  Cambyses  is 
placed  by  the  Almagest  in  the  225th  year 
of  the  era  of  Nabonasar,  and  the  archon- 
ship  of  Phanostratus  is  placed  in  its  366th 
year;  hence  the  interval  would  be  140years. 
But  the  seventh  of  Cambyses  must  have 
been  in  the  262nd  year  of  the  marble  era, 
and  the  archonship  of  Phanostratus, — he 
being,  according  to  Diodorus,  the  fifth 
archon  after  Pyrrhion, — must  have  been  in 
the  119th  year  of  the  era,  and  hence  the 
interval  must  have  been  143  years,  piving 
an  excess  of  three  years  above  the  account 
of  the  Almagest.  Thus  the  marble  itself 
without  my  interpretation  of  the  Olympic 
value  of  its  years,  is  sufficient  to  overthrow 
the  Almagest.  Further,  Diodorus,  lib.  ii. 
1.  22,  states  that  from  Ninus  to  the  Tro- 
jan war  there  were  more  than  1,000  years. 
The  date  of  the  accession  of  Ninus  is 
given  by  R.  Ganz,  p.  163,  as  A.M.  1906, 
and  I learn  from  Josephus,  that  from 
Adam  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by 
Nebuchadnezzar  the  period  was  3,513 
years,  6 montlis,  10  days,  but  this  reaches 
to  the  middle  of  the  year  of  the  de- 
struction; hence: — 

vns. 


Adam  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  3513 

Destruction  of  Jerusalem  to  the  end 

of  th-  seventy  years’  captivity  ...  70 

The  overthrow  of  Babylon  1 

Adam  to  the  overthrow  of  Babylon  3584 

AR.  M. 

First  year  of  the  Trojan  war  on  the 

marble  954 

Overthrow  of  Babylon  on  the  marble  278 

Trojan  war  to  the  overthrow  of 
Babylon  676 

Adam  to  the  Trojan  war  2908 

Adam  to  A'inus  1996 

Ninus  to  Trojan  war  1002 


From  this  it  appears  that  the  period 
from  Ninus  to  the  beginning  of  the  Trojan 
war  was  1,002  years,  and  Diodorus  says 
that  it  was  more  than  1,000  years. 

Further,  I learn  from  Syncelius,  pp. 
96,  165,  that  from  Belus  to  Sardanapalus 
the  kingdom  of  the  Assyrians  had  lasted 
1,460  years;  the  date  'of  the  accession 
of  Belus,  is  given  by  R.  Ganz,  p.  163, 
as  A.M.  1844 ; I learn  from  Eusebius, 
Chron.,  that  from  Sardanapalus  to  the 
fir.st  Olympiad  there  were  sixty-three 
years;  hence, — 
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From  Adam  to  overthrow  of  Babylon 
First  Olympiad  on  the  Marb'e 
Overthrow  of  Babylon  on  the  Marble 
From  first  Olympiad  to  overthrow  of 
Babylon  

3584 

494 

278 

216 

From  Adam  to  first  Olympiad 

Adam  to  Belus 

3368 

1844 

Belus  to  first  Olympiad  

Sardanapaius  to  first  Olympiad 

1524 

63 

From  Belus  to  Sardanapaius 

1461 

From  these  data  I find  that  the  period 
from  Belus  to  Sardanapahis  was  1,461 
years,  differing  from  Syncellus  by  only 
one  year,  and,  according  to  my  arrange- 
ment of  the  reign  of  Sardanapahis,  the 
period  is  exactly  1,460  years,  as  given  by 
Syncellus.  This  harmony  is  most  extra- 
ordinary. 

Further,  I learn  from  Orosius,  lib.  i. 
19,  Lug.  Bat.,  1738,  that  from  Sardana- 
palus  to  the  building  of  Borne  thS're  were 
sixty-four  years ; but  the  editor  in  a note 
states  that  another  edition  gives  the 
period  as  sixty-five  years  ; thus  Orosius 
places  Sardanapahis  only  two  years  far- 
I ther  from  the  building  of  Borne  than 
Eusebius  places  him  from  the  firi^t  Olym- 
i piad,  and  according  to  Appian  and  Justin’s 
I account  of  the  building  of  Borne  and  my 
! interpretation  of  the  marble,  there  were 
only  four  years  between  the  first  recorded 
Olympiad  and  the  building  of  Borne. 

Further,  Scalis.’-er,  Canon  Isag.,  lib.  iii. 
26,  states  that  Ninus  was  the  first  king 
of  the  Assyrians,  and  that  Callisthenes, 
writing  to  Alexander  on  the  great  anti- 
I quity  of  the  Chaldeans,  had  said  that  the 
j year  in  which  Babylon  was  taken  by 
I Alexander  (the  4,383rd  of  the  Julian  pe- 
riod) was  the  1,903rd  year  of  the  old 
epoch  of  the  Chaldeans.  Eusebius  in  his 
CJiron.,  112,  01.  3,  says, — “Alexander  took 
possession  of  Babylon  on  the  death  of 
Darius,  in  the  year  in  which  the  kingdom 
of  Persia  was  overthrown.”  I have  al- 
ready found  that  Persia  was  overthrown 
in  the  second  year  of  the  112th  Olym- 
piad, and  in  the  forty-ninth  j ear  of  the 


marble  era ; hence, — 

YES.  YES. 

From  Ninas  to  Trojan  war  (as  before)  1002 

Trojan  war  on  the  marble  954 

End  of  Persia  on  the  marble  ...  49 

From  Trojan  war  to  end  of  Persia  ...  905 

From  Ninus  to  end  of  Persia  ...  1907 


By  this  process  I find  that  from  Ninus 
to  the  overthrow  of  Pers'a  the  period  was 
1,907  years,  which  is  a very  close  approxi- 
mation to  the  account  given  by  Callis- 
thenes ; and  according  to  Diodorus,  lib.  iv. 
1,  Callisthenes  flourished  at  the  same  time 
with  Tbeopomims. 
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Further,  I have  already  stated  that  the 
marble  places  the  second  year  of  Cecrops 
in  the  1,318th  year  of  its  era,  and  the  first 
year  of  the  Trojan  war  in  its  954th  year, 
and  in  the  thirteenth  of  Menesthens; 
hence  the  thirteenth  of  Menestheus  must 
have  been  in  the  365th  year  of  the 
kingdom  of  Athens : and  Eusebius  in  his 
Chron.  has  handed  down,  as  from  Castor, 
an  account  of  the  kings  of  Athens,  and  by 
this  it  also  appears  that  the  thirteenth 
year  of  Menestheus  was  the  365th  year  of 
the  kingdom. 

Fisrther,  I learn  from  Eusebius  in  his 
Chron.,  p.  96,  that  according  to  Castor 
the  period  from  the  first  of  Cecrops  to  the 
end  of  Codrus  w'as  487  years,  and  Syn- 
cellus has  given  particulars  of  the  king- 
dom of  Athens  from  the  end  of  Codrus 
to  the  end  of  the  second  year  of  ^Eschylus, 
amounting  to  285  years,  and  Eusebius 
has  placed  the  first  year  of  the  first 
Olympiad  in  the  third  year  of  JUschylus. 
Hence, — 

YES. 

From  Cecrops  to  Codrus  487 

From  Codrus  to  second  of  jEschylus  ...  285 

From  Cecrops  to  second  of  JSsebylus  ...  772 
From  Cecrops  to  beginning  of  thirteenth. 

Menestheus 364 

From  the  first  year  of  the  Trojan  war  to 

the  second  of  jEschylus  4C8 

In  this  there  is  a perfect  confirmation 
of  Apollodorus  as  to  the  distance  of  the 
first  Olympiad  from  the  Trojan  war,  and 
it  is  also  an  additional  authority  for 
reckoning  the  408  years  from  the  begin- 
ning, and  not  from  the  end  of  the  war. 

I will  now  consider  how  far  the  chrono- 
logy which  I have  elicited  from  the  mar- 
ble agrees  with  the  prophecies  of  Daniel. 

I.  Daniel,  ix.  24,  says, — “ Seventy  weeks 
are  determined  upon  thy  people  and  upon 
thy  holy  city,  to  finish  the  transgression, 
ai.d  to  make  an  end  of  sins,  and  to  make 
reconciliation  for  iniquity,  and  to  bring  in 
everlasting  righteousuess,  and  to  seal  up 
the  vision  and  prophecy,  and  to  anoint 
the  Most  Holy.” 

II.  Ver.  25, — “ Know  therefore  and  un- 
derstand, that  from  the  going  forth  of  the 
commandmetit  to  restore  and  to  build 
Jerusalem  unto  the  Messiah  the  Prince 
shall  be  seven  weeks, — 

III.  “and  threescore  and  two  weeks: 
the  street  shall  be  built  again,  and  the 
wall,  even  in  troublous  times.”  Ver.  26, 
— “And  after  threescore  and  two  weeks 
shall  Messiah  be  cut  off,  but  not  for  Him- 
self: and  the  people  of  the  Prince  that 
shall  come  shall  destroy  the  city  and 
the  sanctuary;  and  the  end  thereof  shall 
be  with  a flood,  and  unto  the  end  of  the 
war  desolations  are  determined.”  Ver.  27, 
— “And  He  shall  confirm  the  cove- 
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nant  with  many  for  one  week  : and  in  the 
midst  of  the  week  He  shall  cause  the 
sacrifice  and  the  oblation  to  cease,  and  for 
the  overspreading  of  abominations  He 
shall  make  it  desolate,  even  until  the  con- 
summation, and  that  determined  shall  be 
poured  upon  the  desolate.” 

These  seventy -two  weeks  are  commonly 
interpreted  to  mean  490  years,  and  to  ex- 
tend from  the  seventh  of  Artaxerxes  Longi- 
manus  to  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus  Christ. 
The  seventh  of  Artaxerxes  is  plac'-d  by 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  in  the  third  year  of 
the  eightieth  Olympiad,  and  the  490th 
year  from  this  must  be  the  fourth  year  of 
the  202nd  Olympiad;  and  I collect  from 
Phlegon,  as  handed  down  by  Syncellus, 
p.  325,  that  the  crucifixion  must  most 
undoubtedly  have  been  in  the  fourth  year 
of  the  202nd  Olympiad,  and  this  is  stated 
by  Phlegon  to  be  the  nineteenth  year  of 
Tiberius,  and  is  commonly  supposed  to  be 
A.D.  32.  The  crucifixion  is  commonly 
placed  in  a.d.  33. 

Further,  these  seventy  weeks  are  com- 
monly supposed  to  be  made  up  of  the 
seven  weeks,  and  of  the  sixty-two  weeks, 
and  of  the  one  week,  and  if  this  be  true, 
the  one  week  must  also  end  with  the  cru- 
cifixion of  Jesus  Christ.  The  cutting  oft’  of 
the  Messiah  in  ver.  26  is  commonly  inter- 
preted as  meaning  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and,  if  this  be  true,  I should  expect 
to  find  the  crucifixion  at  the  end  of  the 
sixty -two  and  seven  weeks,  that  is,  at  the 
end  of  sixty-nine  weeks,  or  483  years, 
from  the  seventh  of  Artaxerxes;  but  I 
have  just  found  that  the  crucifixion  took 
place  at  the  end  of  the  seventy  we  ks,  or 
490  years,  from  the  seventh  of  Artaxerxes. 

Further,  the  causing  of  the  sacrifice  to 
cease,  which  is  mentioned  by  Daniel  in  ver. 
27,  is  commonly  supposed  to  mean  the  vir- 
tual abolition  of  the  Jewish  sacrifices  by 
the  sacrifice  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  if  this  be 
true,  I should  expect  to  find  the  cruci- 
fixion of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  middle  of  the 
one  week,  which  would  be  the  middle  of 
the  seventieth  week,  that  is,  in  the  487th 
year  from  the  seventh  of  Artaxerxes ; but 
I have  just  found  that  it  took  place  at 
the  enci  of  the  seventieth  week,  that  is, 
in  the  490th  year  from  the  seventh  of 
Artaxerxes. 

What  must  be  said,  then,  of  the  inter- 
pretation of  Daniel  which  places  the  cru- 
cifixion of  Je»u3  Christ  in  two  ditferent 
years,  and  both  diftering  from  the  true 
year  ? It  must  be  held  to  be  utterly  in- 
credible, 

Furtlier,  I presume  that  Daniel’s  “ unto 
the  Messiah  tlie  Prince,”  in  ver.  25,  must 
point  to  some  important  event  in  the  life 
of  Jesus  Christ,  but  I can  find  no  definite 


opinion  stated  respecting  it,  and  a diffe-  1 
rence  of  opinion  may  prevail  as  to  whether 
the  event  should  be  found  at  the  end  ot 
the  seven  weeks,  or  at  the  end  of  the 
seven  weeks  and  the  sixty -two  weeks,- 
that  is,  at  the  end  of  sixty-nine  weeks 
from  the  seventh  of  Artaxerxes.  But 
what  important  event  in  the  life  of  Jesus 
Christ  is  there  to  be  found  at  the  end  of 
either  of  these  periods,  if  the  seven  weeks  i 
mean  forty -nine  years,  or  the  seven  weeks  ! 
and  the  sixty -two  weeks  together  mean  ' 
483  years  ? i 

The  forty-ninth  year  from  the  seventh  ■ 
of  Artaxerxes  was  the  fourteenth  year  of 
Darius  Xothus  according  to  Eusebius,  but 
surely  nothing  is  to  be  found  in  this  year 
which  can  be  interpreted  as  referring  to  ■ 
Jesus  Christ,  and  as  the  490th  year  from  i 
the  seventh  of  Artaxerxes  is  commonly  sup- 
posed to  be  A.D.  32,  the  483rd  year  must 
be  A.D.  25;  but  this  year  in  the  life  of 
Jesus  Christ  is  not  even  mentioned  in 
the  Scriptures : hence  this  must  also  form 
a good  ground  for  rejecting  the  common 
interpretation  of  these  weeks  of  Daniel. 

It  was  held  by  Sir  Isaac  Xewton,  in  his 
“ Observations  upon  the  Prophecies  of 
Daniel,”  c.  10,  that  each  of  the  seventy 
weeks,  the  seven  weeks,  the  sixty-two 
weeks,  and  the  one  week,  meant  a separate 
and  distinct  period,  and  in  this  I fully  con- 
cur ; but  I altogether  difter  from  Sir  Isaac 
as  to  the  periods  of  time  which  were  em- 
braced by  these  several  periods  of  Daniel. 

E,  Jachias,  “On  Daniel,”  p.  180,  holds 
that  the  seventy  weeks  extend  from  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar to  its  destruction  by  Titus  in  the 
second  year  of  Vespasian;  and  that  they 
did  extend  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
in  the  second  of  Vespasian  seems  past  all 
doubt,  and  according  to  R.  Jachias,  R.  1 
Maimonides,  and  R.  Ganz,  this  period  was  * 
490  years.  If  this  prophecy  really  included 
these  two  destructions  of  Jerusalem,  the 
period  between  these  events  must  of  course  i 

be  some  multiple  of  seventy.  I have  al-  I 

ready  shewn  that  the  destruction  by  Xe-  ' 
buchadnezzar  was  in  B.C.  630,  and  its  i 
destruction  by  Titus  is  commonly  placed  i 
in  A.D,  70,  and  thus  the  period  would  i 
be  exactly  TOO  years.  The  destruction  by  ' 
Titus  is  also  placed  by  Eusebius  in  the  I 
second  year  of  the  2 1 2th  Olympiad,  and  I 
its  truth  can  be  lully  vindicated. 

According  to  Africanus,  and  my  inter- 
pretation of  the  marble,  the  overthrow  of 
Babylon  by  Cyrus  at  the  end  of  the  seventy 
years’  captivity  was  in  the  first  year  of  the 
fifty-fifth  Olympiad.  Hence  the  overthrow 
of  Babylon  must  have  been  630  years  be- 
fore the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus, 
and  1 have  already  shewn  that  the  over- 
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I throw  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus  was  seventy 
I years  after  the  destruction  of  the  temple 
I by  bTebuchadnezzar.  Hence,  as  before,  the 
period  from  the  destruction  of  the  temple 
I by  Nebuchadnezzar  to  its  destruction  by 
I Titus  must  be  700  years,  and  this  must  be 
I admitted  to  be  a fit  fulfilment  of  the  mys- 
tical number  of  seventy  weeks. 

But  as  Daniel  in  his  ver.  24  makes  men- 
tion of  the  Most  Holy,  one  might  expect  to 
find  the  beginning  of  the  seventy  weeks 
in  some  important  year  of  the  life  of  Jesus 
Christ;  and  I have  just  stated  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  common  chronology,  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem  by  Titus  was  in  the 
seventieth  year  from  the  birth  of  Jesus 
Christ.  This,  too,  would  be  a fit  fulfilment 
of  the  mystical  number  of  seventy  weeks. 

I have  stated  that  the  fourth  year  of 
the  202ud  Olympiad,  which  was  the  nine- 
teenth year  of  Tiberius,  is  commonly  sup- 
posed to  be  A.D.  32 ; but  if,  according  to 
St.  Luke  iii.  1,  23,  Jesus  Christ  began  to 
be  about  thirty  years  of  age  in  the  fifteenth 
of  Tiberius,  He  must  have  begun  to  be 
about  thirty -four  years  of  age  in  the  nine- 
teenth of  Tiberius,  and  the  fourth  year  of 
the  202nd  Olympiad,  and  this,  according 
to  the  list  of  consuls,  would  place  the  de- 
struction of  the  temple  by  Titus  in  a.d.  71. 
And  if  the  temple  was  destroyed  in  the 
second  year  of  the  212th  Olympiad,  it 
must  have  been  in  the  beginning  of  it, 
and  as  the  beginning  of  a.d.  30  was  in  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  of  Tiberius,  it  must 
also  have  been  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
year  of  the  201st  Olympiad,  and  the  end 
of  A.D.  71  must  have  been  in  the  beginning 
of  the  second  year  of  the  212th  Olympiad. 
Thus  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by 
Titus  must  have  been  after  seventy  years 
from  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ,  just  as  the 
overthrow  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus  was  afier 
the  seventy  years’  captivity.  Hence  I sug- 
gest that  the  seventy  weeks  of  Daniel, 
though  certainly  ending  with  the  second 
of  Vespasian,  may  have  a double  meaning. 
With  respect  to  the  seven  weeks, 

I read  in  Ezra  vi.  14, — “ And  the  elders 
of  the  Jews  builded,  and  they  prospered 
through  the  prophesying  of  Haggai  the 
prophet  and  Zechariah  the  son  of  Iddo. 
And  they  builded,  and  finished  it,  accord- 
ing to  the  commandment  of  the  God  of 
Israid,  and  according  to  the  commandment 
of  Cyrus,  and  Darius,  and  Arraxerxes  king 
of  Persia.”  From  this  I conclude  that  the 
going  forth  of  the  commandment  to  restore 
and  to  build  Jerusalem,  which  is  mentioned 
by  Daniel,  refers  to  a decree  of  Artaxerxes, 
and  from  Ezra  vii.  8,  13,  I learn  that 
Artaxerxes  made  a decree  touching  Jeru- 
salem in  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign. 
I have  noticed  that  Eusebius  has  placed 


the  seventh  of  Artaxerxes  in  the  third 
year  of  the  eightieth  Olympiad ; but,  ac- 
cording to  my  interpretation  of  the  Olym- 
pic value  of  the  years  of  the  marble,  and 
the  account  which  Diodorus  gives  of 
Xerxes  and  Artaxerxes,  the  seventh  of 
Artaxerxes  must  have  been  in  the  se- 
cond year  of  the  seventy-fifth  Olympiad. 
Further,  I have  assumed  that  Daniel’s 
“ unto  the  Messiah  the  Prince”  must  refer 
to  some  event  in  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ : 
hence  the  years  comprised  in  Daniel’s 
seven  weeks  must  mean  some  multiple  of 
seven,  which  will  reach  to  the  time  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  the  only  multiple  is 
seventy  times  seven,  or  490  years;  and 
these,  beginning  with  the  second  year  of 
the  seventy-fifth  Olympiad,  would  reach 
the  third  year  of  the  197th  Olympiad. 
Now  I have  already  shewn,  from  St.  Luke 
and  Phlegon,  that  Jesus  Christ  must 
have  begun  to  be  about  thirty -four  years 
of  age  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  202nd 
Olympiad,  the  nineteenth  of  Tiberius, 
and,  consequently,  He  must  have  begun 
to  be  about  twelve  years  of  age  in  the 
second  year  of  the  197  th  Olympiad,  and 
have  completed  His  twelfth  year  in  the 
third  year  of  the  197th  Olympiad.  Thus 
the  seven  weeks,  or  seventy  times  seven, 
that  is,  490  years,  which  began  with  the 
decree  which  was  issued  by  Artaxerxes  in 
the  seventh  year  of  his  reign,  must  have 
ended  with  the  twelfth  year  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

Now,  according  to  Luke  ii.,  it  was 
in  the  twelfth  year  of  Jesus  Christ  that 
His  parents  sought  Him  for  three  days, 
and  found  Him  in  the  temple,  sitting  in 
the  midst  of  the  doctors,  both  hearing 
them,  and  asking  them  questions,  and 
all  that  heard  Him  were  astonished  at 
His  understanding  and  answers ; and  His 
mother  said  unto  Him,  “Behold,  Thy 
father  and  I have  sought  Thee  sorrowing.” 
And  H e said  unto  them,  “ How  is  it  that 
ye  sought  Me  ? wist  ye  not  that  I must 
be  in  My  Father’s  temple  ?”  Our  English 
translation  has  rendered  this  passage  as, 
“Wist  ye  not  that  I must  be  about  My 
Father’s  business?”  but  “My  Father’s 
temple”  would  seem  to  be  the  right  trans- 
lation ; for  if  His  parents  had  merely 
known  that  He  must  be  about  His  Father’s 
business,  they  would  still  have  had  occa- 
sion to  seek  for  Him,  if  they  wanted  Him  ; 
but  if  they  had  known  that  He  must  be 
in  His  Father’s  temple,  tlien  they  would 
have  known  where  to  find  Him.  And  this 
view  of  the  passage  carries  ns  at  once  to 
the  prophecy  of  Malachi  iii.  1 : — “ Behold, 
I will  send  My  Messenger,  and  He  shall 
prepare  the  way  before  Me,  and  the  Lord, 
whom  ye  seek,  shall  suddenly  come  to 
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His  temple,  even  the  Messenger  of  the 
Covenant,  whom  ,ye  delight  in:  behold, 
He  shall  < oine,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts.” 
Now  surely  this  may  well  be  considered 
^s  the  event  in  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ 
which  was  foretold  by  Daniel. 

I have  noticed  that  the  490  years  which 
began  from  the  seventh  of  Artaxerxes, 
according  to  the  common  chronology, 
ended  with  the  crucifixion,  and  the  cruci- 
fixion was  also  a most  important  event ; 
but,  if  this  were  the  event  which  was  fore- 
told by  Daniel,  how  could  it  have  been 
known  chronologically  that  Jesus  Christ  was 
the  Messiah  until  He  had  been  crucified? 

With  respect  to  the  sixty-two  weeks. 

The  troublous  times  described  by  Nehe- 
miah,  iv.  17,  when  “they  which  builded 
on  the  wall,  and  they  that  bare  burdens, 
with  those  that  laded,  every  one  with 
one  of  his  hands  wrought  in  the  work, 
and  with  the  other  hand  held  a weapon,” 
must  surely  be  the  troublous  times  for  the 
building  of  the  wall  which  are  referred 
to  by  Daniel  in  his  ver.  25,  and  must  there- 
fore be  the  beginning  of  his  sixty-two 
weeks;  and  I learn  from  Nehemiah  ii. 
1,  8,  that  it  was  in  the  twentieth  year  of 
his  reign  that  Artaxerxes  issued  his  letters 
to  Asaph,  the  keeper  of  the  king’s  forest, 
that  he  might  give  timber  to  make  beams 
for  the  gates  of  the  palace  which  apper- 
tained to  the  house,  and  for  the  w dl  of 
the  city ; and  according  to  my  interpreta- 
tion of  the  marble  this  must  liave  been  in 
the  third  year  of  the  seventy-eighth  Olym- 
piad, and  of  course  the  years  comprised 
in  the  sixty-two  weeks  must  meau  some 
multiple  of  sixty-two;  but  no  multiple  of 
sixty-two  will  carry  us  to  the  fourth  year 
of  the  202nd  Olympiad,  the  year  of  the 
crucifixion;  and  I have  already  shewn 
that  the  common  interpretation,  which 
supposes  that  Daniel  by  the  cutting  off 
of  Messiah  meant  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus 
Christ,  is  incredible. 

According  to  Eusebius,  Chron.,  186,  01. 
3,  thi-<  cutting  off  of  the  Messiah  refers  to 
the  cutting  off  of  the  regular  high-prhsts 
by  Herod  the  Great ; and  Josephus,  Ant., 
XV.  2.  4,  says  of  Herod, — “ He  also  did  other 
things  in  order  to  secure  his  government, 
which  yet  occasioned  a sedition  in  his  own 
family  : for,  being  cautious  how  he  made 
any  illustrious  person  the  h gh-priest  of 
God,  he  sent  for  an  obscure  priest  out  of 
Hal)ylon,  whose  name  was  Ananelus,  and 
bestowed  the  high  priesthood  upon  him  ;” 
and  I further  learn  from  Josephus  that 
Herod  caused  Aristobulus,  who  was  the 
la^t  higli-priest  of  the  Asomoneau  race,  to 
be  murdered,  and  I collect  that  this  must 
Lave  been  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign, 
and  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  186th 
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Olympiad.  Now  the  period  from  the  third 
year  of  the  seventy-eighth  Olympiad  (the 
twentieth  of  Artaxerxes)  to  the  fourth 
year  of  the  186ch  Olympiad  (the  foui'th  of 
Herod),  is  exactly  434  years,  that  is,  seven  ! 
times  sixty -two  years;  hence  1 conclude 
that  this  must  be  the  sixty-two  w'eeks 
of  Daniel. 

I collect  from  Josephus,  Ant.,  xi.  5.  8, 
that  the  building  of  the  wall  in  the  trou- 
blous times,  about  which  the  letter  was  is- 
sued in  the  twentieth  of  Artaxerxes,  was  i 
completed  in  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  i 
Artaxerxes,  and  this  must  have  been,  ac-  | 
cordii'g  to  the  common  chronology,  the  ^ 
foi.rth  year  of  the  eighty-fifth  Olympiad  ; 
and  Sir  Isaac  Newton  reckons  this  to  have 
been  the  beginning  of  the  sixty -two  weeks, 
and  that  they  meant  434  years;  and  434 
years  fr.  m this  would  reach  the  first  year 
of  the  194th  Olympiad,  that  is,  B.c.  4,  ac- 
cording to  the  common  chronology.  But 
what  cutting  off  of  Jesus  Christ  do  we  find 
in  the  fourth  year  before  His  birth  ? 

But  I learn  from  Nehemiah  xiii.  6,  9, 
that  in  the  thirty-second  year  of  Arta- 
xerxes, Nehemiah  cleansed  the  chambers, 
and  thither  brought  again  the  vessels  of 
the  house  of  God  after  these  troublous 
times;  and  if  this  might  be  regarded  as 
the  beginning  of  the  sixty -twi)  weeks,  or 
434  years,  their  end  vvould  be  the  first  year 
of  the  195th  Olympiad,  or  the  year  of  the 
birth  of  Jesus  Christ,  according  to  the 
common  chronology.  But  what  cutting  off 
of  Jesus  Christ  do  we  find  in  the  year  of 
His  birth  ? 

Thus  it  is  quite  incredible  that  Daniel’s 
cutting  off  of  Messiah  can  point  to  the 
crucifixion  of  Jesus  Christ,  if  the  sixty-two 
weeks  mean  434  years,  and  begm  from 
any  year  in  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes 
Longimanus. 

I have  stated  that  Aristobulus,  the  last 
of  the  high-priests  of  the  Asamonean  race, 
was  cut  off  bv  Herod  in  the  fourth  year  of 
his  reign,  and  the  finding  that  the  period 
from  the  troublous  times  in  the  twentieth 
of  Artaxerxes  to  this  cutting  off  was  ex- 
actly 434  years,  has  led  me  to  conclude 
that  Eusebius  has  rightly  judged  that  this 
cutting  off  of  the  Messiah  refers  to  the 
cutting  off  of  the  regular  high-priests  by 
Herod.  But  high-priests  continued  to  be 
appointed,  and  were  not  altogether  cut  off 
before  the  destruction  of  the  temple  in  the 
second  of  Vespasian. 

.Joseplius,  Wars,  vi.  2.  1,  says, — “On  the 
17th  day  of  Panemus,  the  sacrifice  cal'ed 
the  daily  sacrifice  had  failed,  and  had  not 
been  offered  to  God,  for  want  of  men  to 
offer  it.”  This  was  in  the  second  of  Ves- 
pasian, and  here  ti  e final  cutting  off  of 
the  high-priests  must  be  placed. 


The  Parian  Chronicle, 
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There  were  also  troublous  times  for  the 
Je^  s before  the  time  of  Artaxerxes  Lon- 
gimanus. 

In  Ezra  iv,  4 it  is  said, — “Then  the  peo- 
ple of  the  land  weakened  the  lumds  of  the 
people  of  Judah,  and  troubled  them  in 
building,  and  hired  counsellors  against 
them,  to  frustrate  their  purpose,  all  the 
days  of  Cyrus,  king  of  Persia,  even  until 
the  reign  of  Darius,  king  of  Persia.” 

R.  Ganz,  Chronolog.,  p.  176,  says, — 
“ Cambyses,  the  son  of  Cyrus,  reigned 
after  the  death  of  his  father,  in  the  year 
3,393  : he  was  the  second  king  of  Persia, 
according  to  the  opinion  of  chronologists. 
They  say  tliat  he  was  Artaxerxes  I.,  who  is 
mentioned  by  Ezra  in  chap,  iv.,  and  who 
interrupted  the  building  of  the  temple : 
for  Artaxerxes  is  a name  common  to  all 
the  kings  of  Persia,  as  Pharaoh  is  to  the 
kings  of  Egypt.” 

R.  Jachias,  “On  Daniel,”  ix,  26,  says, — 
“ Then  after  sixty-two  weeks  the  work  of 
the  sanctuary  of  the  anointed  Cyrus  shall 
be  cut  off,  because  no  one  will  lend  it  aid ; 
for  the  people  that  shall  come,  the  people 
of  the  General  Titus,  shall  destroy  the  city 
with  its  sanctuary.”  And  according  to 
my  chronology,  the  period  from  the  first 
year  of  Cambyses  (tlie  third  year  of  the 
fifty-seventh  Olympiad)  to  the  second  of 
Vespasian,  tlie  second  year  of  the  212th 
Olympiad,  is  exactly  620  years. 

Thus  this  may  be  a second  meaning  for 
the  sixty-two  weeks  of  Daniel. 

With  respect  to  the  one  week. 

This  is  well  defined  by  Daniel  saying  in 
ver.  27, — “And  in  the  midst  of  the  week 
the  sacrifice  and  the  oblatimi  shall  cease.” 
Now  I have  just  shewn  from  Josephus 
that  the  daily  sacrifice  ceased  on  the  seven- 
teenth of  Panemus,  in  the  second  year  of 
Vespasian,  for  want  of  priests  to  offer  it; 
I also  b arn  from  Josephus  that  this  ces- 
sation of  the  daily  sacrifice  was  after  the 
war  had  been  carried  on  by  Vespasian 
against  the  Jews  for  about  three  years 
and  a-half,  and  T also  collect  from  Josephus 
and  other  authorities  that  this  war  must 
have  continued  about  three  years  and  a- 
half  after  the  cessation  of  the  daily  sacri- 
fice : thus  the  one  week  of  Daniel  would 
be  seven  years. 

That  the  latter  half  of  the  week  was  to 
be  a troublous  time  for  the  Jews,  and  to 
end  with  the  overthrow  of  their  policy,  is 
also  most  plainly  pointed  out  by  Daniel, 
when  he  says, — “ And  forthe  overspreading 
of  abominations  He  shall  make  it  desolate, 
even  until  the  consummation,  and  that  de- 
termined shall  be  poured  upon  the  deso- 
late.” 

This,  too,  forbids  the  idea  that  the  one 
week  could  be  a part  of  the  seventy  weeks. 


if  the  seventy  w-eeks  ended  at  the  cruci- 
fixion of  Jesus  Christ.  But  if,  as  I con- 
tend, the  seventy  weeks  ended  with  the 
second  of  Vespasian,  they  would  end  with 
the  middle  year  of  Daniel’s  one  week. 

Thus  the  chronology  which  I have 
elicited  from  the  marble,  and  confirmed 
by  a great  variety  of  testimonies,  har- 
monises well  with  the  prophecies  of  Daniel. 

In  some  of  the  confirmations  of  the  mar- 
ble there  have  also  been  striking  confirma- 
tions of  the  chronology  of  Josephus  from 
the  creation  to  the  overthrow  of  Babylon 
by  Cyrus,  but  the  chronology  which  1 have 
elicited  from  the  marble  iloes  not  agree 
witli  the  chronol  gy  of  Josephus  as  to  the 
period  from  the  overthrow  of  Babylon  by 
Cyrus  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by 
Titus. 

1 have  shewn  that,  according  to  the 
marble  and  Africanus,  the  overthrow  of 
Babylon  by  Cyrus  was  in  the  first  year  of 
the  fifty- fifth  Olympiad,  and,  consequently, 
the  period  from  this  to  the  second  year  of 
the  212th  Olympiad,  in  which  Jerusalem 
was  destroyed  by  Titus,  was  630  years. 
But  Josephus,  Wars,  vi.  4.  8,  sa\s  that 
from  the  second  year  of  Cyrus  till  the 
destruction  of  the  temple  under  Vespa- 
sian there  were  639  years  and  forty-five 
days,  and,  consequently,  from  the  same 
time  of  the  year,  in  the  first  year  of  Cyrus, 
the  period  would  have  been  640  years  and 
forty -five  days. 

This  at  first  sight  gives  a variation  be- 
tween the  marble  and  Josephus  of  ten 
years,  but  Josephus’s  period  ended  with 
the  destruction  of  the  temple,  and  this 
was  late  in  the  summer ; and  as  the  temple 
was  destroyed  in  the  second  year  of  the 
212th  Olympiad,  and  the  Olympic  year 
began  about  midsummer,  the  temple  must 
have  been  destroyed  in  the  early  part  of 
the  Olympic  year.  Hence  there  must  have 
been  several  months  between  the  end  of 
Josephus’s  period,  (the  destruction  of  the 
teuiple,)  and  the  end  of  the  second  year  of 
the  212th  Olympiad;  and  as  Josephus’s 
period  of  639  years,  forty-five  days,  ended 
after  the  beginnii  g of  the  Olympic  year 
in  wliich  the  temple  was  destroyed,  so  it 
must  have  begun  somewhat  after  tlie  be- 
ginning of  the  Olympic  year  in  which  the 
second  year  of  Cyrus  fell.  Hence  the 
variation  between  the  marble  chronology 
and  Josephus  for  this  period  must  be  con- 
sidered as  amounting  to  eleven  years. 
Hence,  accordit^g  to  Josephus,  the  period 
of  490  years  which  began  with  the  seventh 
of  Artaxerxes,  would  end  with  the  first 
year  of  Jesus  Christ,  instead  of  with  His 
twelfth  year,  as  it  does  according  to  the 
chronology  of  the  marble ; and  a period  of 
434  years,  wdneh  began  from  the  twenty- 
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Correspondence  of  Sylvanus  Urban. 


eighth  of  Artaxei’xes  Longimamis,  would, 
according  to  Josephus,  end  with  the  first 
year  of  Herod. 

When  I was  engaged  about  a work  on 
the  Church,  which  I published  in  1851, 
I was  led  to  the  consideration  of  Daniel’s 
prophecies.  I came  to  the  conclusion  that 
“ the  giving  forth  of  the  commandment  to 
restore  and  to  build  Jerusalem”  must 
mean  the  seventh  of  Artaxerxes,  and  that 
‘Hinto  the  Messiah  the  Prince”  must  mean 
some  event  in  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ,  hut 
not  His  death.  I also  concluded  that  this 
period  was  described  by  Daniel  as  seven 
weeks,  and  not  as  seven  weeks  and  sixty- 
two  weeks.  I also  concluded  that  the 
actual  number  of  years  must  be  some  mul- 
tiple of  seven,  ancl  that  the  only  probable 
multiple  must  be  seventy  times  seven,  or 
490 ; and  when  I found  that,  according  to 
the  common  chronology,  the  490  years 
which  began  from  the  seventh  of  Ar- 
taxerxes ended  with  the  death  of  Jesus 
Christ,  I came  irresistibly  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  common  chronology  could 
not  be  correct. 

I then  turned  my  attention  to  Jose- 
phus, knowing  nothing  of  the  Arundel 
marble,  or  of  the  various  authorities  by 
which  I now  find  it  to  be  supported,  and 
I found,  as  above  stated,  that  according 
to  J(  sephus  the  seven  weeks  of  Daniel 
would  end  with  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ. 
I also  found,  (as  also  above  stated,)  that 
434  years,  (8ir  Isaac  Hewton’s  interpreta- 
tion of  Daniel’s  sixty-two  weeks,)  when 
reckoned  from  the  twenty -eighth  of  Ar- 
taxerxes, (also  Sir  Isaac  Newton’s  be- 
ginning of  the  sixty-two  weeks,)  would 
reach  the  first  year  of  Herod,  in  whose 
time,  according  to  Eusebius,  the  sixty-two 
weeks  must  have  ended.  I also  found  that 
Jo.<ephus  had  made  other  statements  which 
w'cre  quite  consistent  with  this  in  regard 
to  this  period,  and  having  found  that  he 
had  also  made  statements  which  were  re- 
marlvably  consistent  witli  themselves,  and 
as  remarkably  confirmed  by  the  Hebrew 
Scriptui  es,  as  to  the  pei  iod  from  the  crea- 
tion to  the  overthrow  of  Babylon  hy  Cyrus, 
I did  not  doubt  but  tluit  his  account  of 
time  from  the  creation  to  the  destruction 
of  Jerusah  m by  Titus  must  be  altogether 
correct,  and  I inserted  it  in  my  work. 

1 have  also  since  discovered  that  the 


account  of  Josephus,  as  to  the  period  from 
the  overthrow  of  Babylon  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  is  confirmed  to 
the  very  year  by  a statement  of  Deme- 
ti’ius  which  has  been  handed  down  by 
Clemens  Alex.,  Strom.,  i.  p.  403 : but 
when  I find  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Theo- 
pompus,  Callisthenes,  Demosthenes,  Clitar- 
chus,  Timgeus,  Sosicrates,  Callimachus,  Cas- 
tor, Menander,  Polybius,  Justin,  Strabo, 
Livy,  Diodorus  Siculus,  Pliny,  Plutarch, 
Aldus  Gellius,  Eutropius,  Tatian, 

Julius  Africanus,  Syncdlus,  Suidas,  R. 
Ganz,  and  the  prophecies  of  Daniel,  all 
lending  their  aid  to  explain  and  establish 
to  the  very  year  the  chronology  of  the 
Arundel  marble,  and  opposing  Josephus 
as  to  the  period  from  the  overthrow  of 
Babylon  by  Cyrus  to  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  by  Titus,  I am  constrained  to 
give  up  my  former  position,  and  reject  the 
chronology  of  Josephus,  as  I had  pre- 
viously rejected  the  common  chronology, 
for  this  low^er  period. 

In  a work  on  Chronology,  which  I am 
now  passing  through  the  press,  I have 
gone  more  minutely  into  all  the  points 
which  I have  now  produced,  as  well  as 
into  many  others,  and  I have  set  forth 
“ An  extended  Table,”  giving  a line  for  a 
year  for  2,433  years,  from  the  birth  of 
Abraham  to  the  second  year  of  the  254th 
01yn:)piad,  the  time  of  Censorinus,  and 

1 have  given  authorities  for  every  line. 
But  I contidently  submit  that  the  har- 
mony which  I have  here  detailed  can  only 
be  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that  all 
my  wdtnesses  are  speaking  the  truth. 

In  this  summary  of  my  views,  I have 
given  the  Olympic  vears  in  years  B c.  and 
A.D.  according  to  the  common  chronology, 
upon  the  supposition  th.it  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  by  Titus  in  the  second  year 
of  the  212th  Olympiad  and  4783  i.p.  w'as 
in  the  70th  year  from  the  birth  of  Jt  sus 
Christ;  but  if  as  I have  contended,  this 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  was  in  the  7lst 
year  from  the  birth  of  Christ,  then  the 
Julian  year,  which  is  commonly  called  B.C. 

2 should  be  calh  d b.C.  1,  and  this  present 
Julian  year,  instead  of  being  called  a.b. 
1858,  should  be  called  A.n.  1859. 

Feaneb  Paekee. 

Luffingcott,  Devon, 

July  30,  1858. 
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BARTHOLOMEW  FAIR. 


Mr.  Urbait, — In  your  review  of  Mor- 
ley’s  “ History  of  Bartholomew  Fair,”  you 
say  (p.  131)  that  he  has  omitted  to  men- 
tion Belzoni,  “of  whom  you  have  more 
than  once  read  in  print  that  he  made  his 
first  appearance  at  Bartholomew  Fair  as 
a strong  man,”  &c. 

That  he  travelled  the  country  as  the 
“Patagonian  Samson”  I can  myself  re- 
member, having  seen  him  at  Salisbury  in 
that  character  in  the  year  1804.  He  was 
then  unknown  as  a traveller,  and  con- 
sidered only  in  the  light  of  a strong  man ; 
but  the  skill  with  which  he  adjusted  the 
enormous  weights  he  supported  during  his 
performance  exhibited  a degree  of  science 
at  that  period  little  known  by  showmen. 

At  this  distance  of  time,  and  at  only 
14,  I cannot  precisely  remember  all  the 
curious  particulars  of  his  extraordinary 
feats  of  strength ; but  to  the  best  of  my 
recollection  one  of  them  was  as  follows: — 

He  appeared  in  a flesh-coloured  tight 
dress,  having  round  his  waist  a strong 
leather  girdle,  to  which  was  attached  four 
iron  stands,  like  the  steps  of  a chaise,  one 
in  front,  one  btdiind,  and  one  on  each  side. 
On  each  of  these  mounted  a youth  of 
about  16  or  17.  Two  others  of  similar 
age  and  weight  climbed  up  on  his  shoul- 


ders, and  a boy  of  about  9 sat  across  his 
neck ; thus  he  still  had  his  head,  arms,  and 
legs  at  liberty.  With  this  immense  weight 
duly  distributed  on  the  two  great  arches 
of  the  body,  he  moved  with  great  appa- 
rent ease,  standing,  walking,  and  even 
dancing,  though  slowly,  but  in  perfect 
time,  to  the  music  which  accompanied  the 
exhibition.  Such,  in  the  beginning  of  his 
career,  was  the  future  traveller  among 
the  Egyptian  tombs  and  monuments,  wdiicli 
are  now  deposited  in  the  British  Museum 
and  Mr.  Soane’s. 

Besides  these  feats  of  strength,  he  also 
at  the  same  time  took  advantage  of  the 
water,  which  ran  in  channels  through  the 
streets,  of  exhibiting  some  curious  hy- 
draulic experiments,  and  by  the  aid  of 
an  artifleial  fountain,  which  he  very  inge- 
niously constructed  in  the  booth,  shewed 
the  most  pleasing  facts  in  that  interesting 
science. 

It  was  these  superior  attainments  which 
finally  led  to  his  future  fame  as  a man  of' 
science,  and  his  engagement  as  the  assist- 
ant of  Mr.  Salt  during  his  discoveries  in 
Egypt,  whic-h,  without  the  skill,  strength, 
and  enterprise  of  Belzoni,  would  proba- 
bly have  never  adorned  our  National 
Museum.  E.  Gr.  B. 


BLAKE’S  POBTRAIT. 


Mr.  Urban, — At  Narford-hall,  besides 
the  famous  picture  of  Sir  Andrew  Foun- 
taine,  which  has  been  copied  as  the  ori- 
ginal portrait  of  Addison,  are  many 
treasures:  the  Horarium  of  Henry  VII. 
and  that  of  Henry  VIII.,  the  fly-leaf  of 
the  latter  frequently  inscribed,  “ Repent- 
ance is  the  best  penance;”  it  subsequently 
belonged  to  Queen  Catharine  Parr  and 
Queen  Mary,  and  at  one  time  to  Thomas 
Seymour,  who  has  entered  his  protest, 
“Omnia  vanitas !”  Theie  are  portraits 
of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  and  Charles  I.; 
Oliver  Cromwell,  by  Zincke,  and  Richard 
Cromwell,  by  Cooper;  Bishop  Prideaux 
and  Archbishop  Tillotson ; Cruden ; Mon- 
trose as  a Covenanter,  and  Robert  Blake 
as  a Cavalier ! 

No  portrait  of  that  great  sea  captain 
of  any  authenticity  has  been  hitherto 
known;  that  in  the  hall  of  Wadham  Col- 


lege, Oxford,  is  quickly  passed  over  by  the 
author  of  the  letter-press  in  Ackermann’s 
History  of  the  University.  Its  pedigree 
cannot  be  traced  more  than  half  a cen- 
tury. But  this  picture  at  Narford  repre- 
sents the  Admiral  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
eight,  and  was  painted,  in  1634,  by  Adrian 
Hanneman,  (making  a difference  of  three 
years  between  his  age  according  to  this 
authority  and  that  of  Chalmers,  who  gives 
1699).  This  painter  visited  England 
shortly  after  Vandyke’s  arrival,  and  re- 
turned to  Holland  on  the  commencement 
of  the  Civil  Wars. 

This  interesting  discovery  should  first 
by  right  appear  in  your  columns,  for  in 
your  tenth  volume  Dr.  Johnson  drew  the 
earliest  attention  to  this  great  seaman. — 
I am,  &c,, 

Mackenzie  Walcott,  M.A. 
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HISTOmCAL  A^J)  MISCELLATs-EOTJS  EEYIEWS. 


Thirty -five  Years  of  a Dramatic  Au- 
thor's Life.  By  Edwaed  Fitzball,  Esq. 
(London:  T.  C.  ]S^ewb3^) — Mr.  Fitzball’s 
book  is  so  thoroiigbly  unpretending  that 
the  reviewer  must  certainly  be  a stony- 
hearted individual  who  would  crush  it  on 
any  “ tortuous  wheel  f but  we  must  tell 
him  that  it  is  open  to  attack.  To  say 
nothing  of  other  faults,  its  want  of  method 
is  alone  almost  enough  to  condemn  it. 
The  facts  are  scattered  about,  or  huddled 
together,  in  such  disorderly  fashion,  that 
it  is  a difficult  matter  for  the  rea(ier  to 
find  his  way  through  the  narrative,  and 
more  difficult  still  for  him  to  collect  any 
positive  information  as  to  times  and  cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr.  Fitzball  was  born  at  Burwell,  in 
Cambridgeshire,  a village  not  far  from 
Kewmarket.  He  does  not  give  the  date 
of  his  birth,  but  we  presume  it  was  in  the 
beginning  of  the  century.  At  a very  early 
age  he  evinced  predilections  for  theatrical 
pursuits;  and  he  was  but  a child  when 
he  conceived  the  project  of  retrieving  his 
mother’s  Irohen  fortunes  by  means  of  a 
tragedy.  The  tragedy  was  written  and 
presented  to  a manager,  but  unfortunately 
alike  for  the  juvenile  authoi'’s  ambition 
and  his  mother’s  fortunes,  it  was  rejected. 
It  was  by  a tragedy,  however,  that  he 
eventually  made  his  dehut  as  a snccessfid 
dramatist,  in  a tragedy  called  Edwin,” 
and  performed  at  Norwich.  His  second 
available  effort  was  likewise  a tragedy,  and 
then  he  produced  a melodrama,  founded 
on  Mrs.  Opie’s  story  of  “ The  Kuffiau  Boy.” 
Both  these  pieces  were  also  performed  at 
Norwich;  but  he  soon  began  to  aspire  to 
sometbing  beyond  a provincial  reputation; 
and,  accordingly,  forwarded  a melodrama, 
“ E Ida,”  to  Dibdin,  then  manager  of  the 
Surrey  Theatre.  It  was  accepted,  and 
played;  but  it  was  not  until  another  of 
his  productions  had  met  with  distinguished 
favour  in  the  metropolis  that  the  young 
])1  lyright  felt  himself  warranted  in  leaving 
liis  home  and  occupation  at  Norwich,  and 
launching  himself  upon  life  as  a profes- 
sional dramatic  author.  Fairly  entered 
iipr.n  his  career  in  London,  he  soon  won 
l)opularity  at  the  minor  theatres;  and 
erelong  received  an  invitation  from  Chas. 
Kemble  to  compose  a piece  for  Covent 
(Jarden.  This  piece,  however,  unluchily 
turning  nut  a failure,  his  establishment  at 
the  large  theatres  was  considerably  de- 
layed : it  was  four  years,  he  tells  us,  before 
lie  rec'wc  red '' caste”  at  Covent  Carden, 
At  length,  however,  his  operetta  of  “The 
10 


Devil’s  Elixir,  or  the  Shadowdess  Man,” 
was  produced  there,  and  from  that  time 
his  footing  was  secure.  During  1835  he 
was  engaged  at  both  the  Theatres  Boyal, 
acting  as  “emergency  author”  to  Osbal- 
diston  at  Covent  Garden,  and  superintend- 
ing his  own  opera,  “The  Siege  of  Rochelle,” 
mus'c  by  Balfe,  at  Drury  Lane.  He  might 
now,  as  he  himself  expresses  it,  be  said  to 
be  in  the  “ zenith  of  his  glory.” 

But  our  short  space  will  not  permit  us 
to  follow  Mr.  Fitzball  through  all  the 
scenes  of  his  life-drama.  Instead  of  at- 
tempting it,  we  shall  select  ifom  his 
volumes  one  or  two  anecdotes  of  theatri- 
cal celebrities.  He  relates  that  on  one 
occasion  as  he  was  walking  up  Long  Acre 
with  Macready,  the  way  was  barred  by  a 
huge  ladder.  Now  Mr.  Fitzball  enter- 
tained a very  strong  superstition  with  re- 
gard to  passing  under  ladders,  but  he  had 
also  considerable  awe  of  Macready,  conse- 
quently he  w’as  in  a great  strait ; he  could 
neither  summon  courage  to  go  under  the 
ladder,  nor  to  confess  ins  w^eakness.  Whilst 
he  was  casting  about  for  an  expedient,  his 
companion  suddenly  came  to  a dead  stand. 
“Mr.  Fitzball,”  he  said,  “you  will  no 
doubt  think  it  a great  w'eakness,  but  I 
entertain  an  insurmountable  dislike  to 
pass  under  a ladder.  It  is  a failing,  if  it 
be  a failing,  which  I have  imbibed  from 
childhood ; excuse  me,  therefore,  if  I go 
round.”  Mr.  Fitzball  says  he  never  saw 
tlie  great  tragedian’s  face  look  so  “hu- 
man” as  at  that  moment.  A story  of 
Charles  Matthew^s,  the  elder,  is  much  bet- 
ter than  this.  In  the  course  of  a journey 
on  horseback  Matthews  put  up  at  a little 
road-side  inn  to  dine.  Whilst  his  dinner 
w'as  being  prepared,  he  went  to  stroll  in  a 
neighbouring  churchyard ; but  before 
leaving  tlie  inn  gave  particular  directions 
respecting  the  feeding  of  his  steed.  On 
his  return  after  a very  short  absence,  he 
visited  the  stable,  and  to  his  surprise 
found  the  eating-trough  empty.  He  sum- 
moned the  old  ostler,  and  inquired  whe- 
ther the  horse  had  had  the  quantity  of 
food  he  ordered  for  him.  The  reply  w^as 
of  course  in  the  affirmative,  but  Matthews 
intimated  his  suspicion  to  the  contrary  : — 

“ The  old  boy  turned  quite  roxmd,  and,  look- 
ing with  the  impudence  of  low  cunning  into 
Matthews’s  face,  observed,  with  as  fine  a piece 
of  acting  as  he  himself  could  have  as.sumed, 
l)cepiriH:  at  the  same  time  askance  into  the 
manger,  ‘ Well,  blow  me  if  he  aint  gone  an’ 
bolt-  d them  ha7ips,  ivoats  an’  all.’  ‘ I don’t  be- 
lieve he’s  had  any  given  him  to  bolt,’  said 
Matihews,  coolly.  Hobnail  put  on  a hurt  look. 

‘ What  do  you  lake  us  for  ?’  inquired  he  : ‘ Why 
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‘ I ffoven ’m  meself,  woats  an’  all,  and  a matter  o’ 
I half  a’  quarter  over  ; the  hungry  haste  !’  ‘ Now,’ 
1 continued  Matthews,  ‘you  know  that  to  he  a 
I downright  falsehood.’  ‘‘a  falsehood,’  putting  on 
I a bullying  air.  ‘ Yes,  falsehood  1 however,  I’ll  ask 
I the  horse.’  ‘Axtthehos?’  ‘ Yes,  axt  the  hos!’ 
{ Then,  turning  to  the  manger,  ‘Jack,’  he  in- 
I quired,  ‘have  you  had  jumr  banes  and  woats?’ 

I ‘Noa,  I’m  if  I have;  the  rogue  han’t 

; gove  me  none,’  was  the  unanswerable  reply. 

; Hobnail  turned  pale  as  a sheet,  roared  out  lus- 
I tily,  and,  in  attempting  to  enter  the  house,  fell 
j down  on  a dungbill  in  a fit,  to  which  he  was 
I subject,  it  seemed.” 


An  Account  of  Leicester  Castle.  By 
James  Thompson,  Author  of  the  “History 
of  Leicester  from  the  Time  of  the  Romans 
to  the  End  of  the  Seventeenth  Century.” 
(8vo.,  54  pp.) — The  only  remarkable  fea- 
ture now  remaining  of  the  Castle  at  Lei- 
cester is  a Norman  hall,  erected  in  the 
twelfth  century,  and  of  which,  we  believe, 
the  only  existing  parallel  is  one  at  Oak- 
ham, in  Rutlandshire.  Like  other  ancient 
halls,  it  was  divided  into  a nave  and  aisles 
by  ratiges  of  columns,  of  which  there  were 
five  on  either  side.  These  columns,  some 
of  which  remained  until  the  year  1821, 
vtere  shaped  out  of  a solid  piece  of  oak : 
they  were  27  feet  7 inches  high,  and  1 foot 
10  inches  square,  standing  upon  a stone 
base.  Their  angles  were  chamfered,  and 
they  had  a kind  of  false  capital,  cut  from 
the  solid  wood,  as  a terminating  ornament. 
From  these  columns  arose  the  termination 
of  the  roof,  which  was  also  of  “ peculiar 
construction,  being  divided  into  three  sides. 
The  timbers  were  framed  and  braced  toge- 
ther in  so  remarkable  a manner  as  to  shew 
great  skill  in  construction.  Owing  to  fre- 
quent repairs,  the  original  details  were 
only  in  part  to  be  discovered.  The  prin- 
cipal timbers  were  partly  chamfered,  but 
those  of  a later  date  were  moulded.  Some 
of  the  rafters  of  the  side  aisles  were  sup- 
ported by  brackets  and  columns  springing 
from  stone  corbels.”  The  number  of  doors 
and  windows  in  the  walls  of  this  ancient 
hall  is  not  quite  certain.  On  the  western 
side,  overlooking  the  river,  it  had  six  win- 
dows, corresponding  to  six  bays  inside, 
between  the  columns.  These  windows 
seem  to  have  had  semicircular  heads  outside; 
inside  they  were  pointed,  but  ornamented 
with  a zigzag  moulding.  On  the  eastern 
side  (its  present  front)  it  is  supposed  that 
the  hall  had  its  main  entrance  in  the 
centre  as  now,  and  that  the  windows  cor- 
responded to  those  opposite.  But  there 
were  two  doorways,  placed  near  together, 
in  the  north  wall,  in  the  same  position  as 
those  at  Westminster-hall,  and  we  should 
be  inclined  to  think  that  there  was  none  on 
the  east  side.  In  the  south  wall  were  two 
windows,  which  still  exist  in  perfect  con- 
dition, lighting  the  criminal  court,  which 
Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  CCVI. 


now  occupies  that  end  of  the  building. 
The  northern  half  of  the  hall  is  the  civil 
court.  The  whole  length  of  the  hall  is  75 
feet,  its  breadth  50  feet  9 inches,  and  its 
height  43  feet.  A ground-plan,  an  inte- 
rior view,  and  sketclies  of  se\  eral  of  the 
original  details  of  this  interesting  building 
have  been  contributed  to  Mr.  Thompson 
by  Mr.  Henry  Goddard,  architect,  of  Lei- 
cester. They  appear  to  have  presented  to 
the  historian  of  Leicester  the  inducement 
to  compile  the  memoir  before  us ; which  is 
not,  however,  confined  to  the  few  re- 
maining architectural  relics  of  Leicester 
Castle,  but  combines  an  able  and  animated 
review  of  its  history  through  all  the  stages 
of  its  existence,  from  the  Anglo-Saxon 
times  to  those  of  the  Lancastrian  princf's, 
when  its  precincts  were  enlarged  by  the 
addition  of  the  New-warke,  and  its  kitchen 
received  the  “ time-honoured”  name  of 
John  of  Ghent,  and  so  onward  to  the  days 
of  the  civil  war,  and  all  lingering  reminis- 
cences of  its  former  glory.  In  the  course 
of  his  narrative  Mr.  Thompson  has  added 
to  the  details  of  his  predecessors,  and  alto- 
gether his  memoir,  in  all  its  parts,  is  com- 
pleted with  equal  care  and  good  taste. 


Is  Educational  Reform  required  in  Ox- 
ford, and  What  1 (Oxford : J.  H.  and  J. 
Parker.  8vo.,  56  pp.) — This  is  a sensible, 
moderate  pamphlet,  evidently  written  by 
one  who  has  had  recent  experience  of  the 
present  system  in  Oxford,  and  yet  has  had 
some  previous  knowledge  of  other  systems 
of  education.  The  advice  given  is  cautious 
and  safe,  not  very  new,  but  perhaps  not 
the  worse  for  that.  The  changes  pro- 
posed are  gentle  and  gradual,  and  in  such 
matters  violent  and  sudden  changes  are 
always  bad  in  their  effects.  To  our  mind, 
the  writer  does  not  go  far  enough,  but  if 
his  plan  or  something  like  it  be  followed, 
it  will  be  a step  in  the  right  direction. 
Perhaps  the  most  useful  part  of  the  pam- 
phlet is  the  account  w'hich  the  author 
gives  of  the  present  system  and  its  prac- 
tical working : — 

What,  then,  are  the  principles  which 
the  present  system  was  intended  to  express  ? 
This  cannot  be  a very  difficult  question  to 
answer.  The  merest  glance  at  the  subjects 
of  the  different  examinations,  and  at  the 
periods  of  the  course  when  they  are  to  be 
held,  will  shew  that  the  intention  was  pretty 
much  as  follows ; — 

“ 1.  To  ensure  in  the  case  of  every  mem- 
ber of  the  University  a knowledge  of  the 
ordinary  elements  of  a gentleman’s  educa- 
tion, grammar,  arithmetic,  &c.,  as  a con- 
dition of  proceeding  to  the  proper  work  of 
the  place. 

“2.  To  make  the  main  study  of  the  Uni- 
versity a uniform  training  in  language, 
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(taking  the  Latin  and  Greek  as  the  most 
highly  developed,  and  enshrining  the  best 
masterpieces,)  logic,  philosophy,  and  ancient 
history  ; at  the  same  time  requiring  a cer- 
tain elementary  knowledge  of  divinity,  as  a 
necessary  accompaniment  to  the  LitermHii-‘ 
maniores. 

“3.  To  append  to  this,  the  principal  ob- 
ject of  the  course,  an  examination  which 
should  enforce  an  acquaintance  with  at  least 
the  elements  of  some  one  out  of  three  other 
subjects ; subjects  which  might  be  either 
useful  as  subsidiary  species  of  mental  train- 
ing, or  introductory  to  some  professional 
career ; while  the  class  course  in  these 
‘ second  schools  ’ was  intended  for  those 
whose  peculiar  tastes  or  prospects  led  them 
to  give  a more  particular  attention  to  some 
one  of  them, — an  attention  which  the  low 
requirements  of  the  first  final  pass- school 
made  easily  possible,  and  which  even  the 
higher  discipline  of  its  class-school  would 
not  in  some  cases  prevent.” — (pp.  4,  5.) 

To  this  sketch  of  the  intentions  of  the 
present  system  we  have  nothing  to  object. 
But  are  they  carried  out  ? Even  this 
mild  and  conservative  writer  is  obliged  to 
confess  that  they  are  not : — 

^^The  first  two  examinations  might  be 
thrown  into  one,  or,  if  that  were  impossible, 
at  least  the  time  at  which  they  are  allowed 
to  be  passed  might  be  altered,  so  as  to  bring 
them  both  earlier ; and  thus,  by  the  help 
of  an  earlier  time  permitted  for  the  final 
schools,  the  desired  object  might  be  gained. 
But  it  is  scarcely  doubtful  that  the  most  ob- 
vious improvement  of  aU  would  be  a matri- 
culation examination  conducted  by  the  Uni- 
versity. It  is  perfectly  clear  that  this  is  just 
what  was  wanted  for  the  proper  working  of 
the  present  system  ; it  is  evident  that  the 
founders  of  the  system  were  hampered  by 
something  which  they  could  not  get  rid  of 
in  that  which  preceded  it ; there  was  some- 
thing which  bound  them  to  the  old  Respon- 
sions, and  thus  that  first  year  was  lost  which 
was  essential  to  the  success  of  their  scheme. 
No  other  reason  can  be  given  for  the  reten- 
tion of  this  marplot  intruder,  but  the  in- 
stinct of  independence  felt  by  the  members 
of  colleges  and  halls.  Though  it  can  scarcely 
be  disputed  that  the  standai'd  required  at 
Responsions  is  no  higher  than  that  which 
ought  to  be  exacted  at  matriculation,  though 
it  is  allowed  that  the  very  elements  of 
school- work  are  not  the  fit  subject  of  Uni- 
versity training,  though  it  is  notorious  that 
the  consequence  of  the  present  plan  is  that 
vast  numbers  of  men  are  encouraged  to 
believe  that  their  first  year  is  jiroperly  em- 
ployed in  pre2)aring  for  this  schoolboy  ex- 
amination, yet  individual  considerations 
seem  to  settle  the  question  whenever  it  is 
proposed.  Kach  governing  body  is  afraid 
it  shall  lo.se  either  its  2m'esent  numbers  or  its 
fjresent  high  standard  of  men,  or,  at  least, 
some  portion  of  that  power  which  it  now  has 
of  admitting  whom  it  pleases,  without  any 
reference  to  the  University  collectively. 


Even  in  the  case  where  this  uniform 
ride  might  be  thought  to  tell  with  most 
severity,  that  of  men  who  come  up  to  Oxford 
later  than  the  usual  age,  (a  very  small 
fraction  of  the  whole  number,)  it  -would  be 
really  far  better  that  these  men  should  go  ; 
to  a tutor  and  23repare  themselves  for  a few  : 
months  before  admission.  As  it  is,  they 
and  many  of  the  younger  men  %oho  are  ad- 
mitted tvithout  any  effective  examination,  have 
to  spend  a considerable  portion  of  their  time  \ 
in  ivorking  tip  the  very  alphabet  of  their  \ 
studies.  Such  a system  is  degrading  to  the  | 
tutors  as  well  as  to  the  men;  the  University  , 
is  turned  into  a school,  and  no  taste  or  energy  i 
is  left  for  its  higher  branches  of  education. 

It  would  be  the  true  interest  of  all  to  adopt  1 
this  system  : it  would  be  the  means  of  rais- 
ing some  of  those  colleges  which  are  now 
thought  less  of  than  others  ; for  instead 
of  eternally  having  to  grind  up  men  who 
are  not  admitted  into  the  more  popular 
ones,  and  thus  never  being  able  to  advance 
beyond  a very  low  point  -with  them,  they 
would,  at  least,  have  men  who  had  got  over 
the  elementary  part  of  their  work.  The 
higher  class  of  colleges  would  also  find  their 
advantage  in  a more  generally  diffused  at- 
mosphere of  working  spirit,  in  a sharper 
competition,  and  a higher  general  stand- 
ard.”— (pp.  29—31.) 

We  hear  that  some  such  plan  will 
shortly  be  proposed,  and  we  sincerely 
hope,  for  the  credit  of  the  University, 
that  it  will  be  carried  out. 


The  Works  of  Symon  TatrieJe,  D.Z>., 
sometime  Bishop  of  Ely;  including  his 
Autobiography.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Alex-  i 
ANDER  Tatloe,  M.A.,  Michel  Fellow  of 
Queen’s  College,  Oxford.  In  nine  vols. 

8 VO.,  (Oxford,  at  the  University  Press.) — 
Bishop  Patrick’s  Theological  Works  have 
never  before  been  collected,  and  most  of 
them  are  but  little  known ; yet  his  Com- 
mentary is  one  of  the  best  we  have, 
and  the  “ Parable  of  the  Pilgrim  ” used  to 
be  very  popular.  They  are  mostly  of  a 
practical  character,  such  as  a treatise  on 
“ The  Necessity  and  Frequency  of  Receiv- 
ing the  Holy  Communion,”  “ The  Devout 
Christian  Instructed,”  “ How  to  Pray  and 
give  thanks,”  “ Heart’s  Ease,”  &c.,  &c. ; 
or  of  a controversial  nature,  such  as  a 
“ Friendly  Debate  between  a Conformist 
and  a Nonconformist,”  and  a variety  of 
treatises  against  Popery.  It  was  highly  de- 
sirable that  these  works  should  be  col- 
lected, and  the  Oxford  University  deserves 
much  credit  for  bringing  them  out,  for  no 
private  publisher  would  have  done  so  as 
a commercial  speculation.  There  are  also 
some  other  authors  whose  works  we  should 
like  to  see  collected  and  published. 
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i PEOMOTIONS,  PREFERMENTS,  &c. 


Jan.  12.  The  Eev.  George  Hills,  D.D,,  to  be 
Bishop  of  the  new  See  of  British  Columbia  and 
Vancouver’s  Land, 

Jan.  18.  The  Rev,  Edward  Mooyaart,  B.A,, 
to  he  Chaplain  of  Galle,  Ceylon, 

Jan.  25,  The  Right  Hon,  W.  E.  Gladstone,  to 
he  H,M,’s  Lord  High  Commissioner  in  the  United 
i States  of  the  Ionian  Islands, 

I Jan.  31.  Sir  Chas.  Edward  Trevelyan, K.C.B., 
to  be  President  of  Madras. 

Feh.  1.  Frederick  Doveton  Orme,  to  be  C.B. 

The  Hon.  Spencer  Cecil  Brabazon  Ponsonby,  to 
I be  Gentleman  Usher  Daily  Waiter, 

[ Feh.  2.  Col.  Sir  Henry  Knight  Storks,  K.C.B., 
to  be  H.M.’s  Lord  High  Commissioner  in  the 
Ionian  Islands. 

Knighted,  Joseph  Arnould,  esq..  Puisne  judge, 
Bombay. 

Feb.  4.  The  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Young, 
K.C.G.M.G.,  to  be  K.C.B. 

Feb.  6.  Robert  A.  0.  Dallyell,  esq.,  to  be  Con- 
sul at  Erzeroum, 


A,  S,  Walne,  esq.,  to  be  Consul  at  Alexandria. 
Feb.  7.  Capt.  Frederick  Charles  Keppel,  to  be 
Equerry  to  H.R.H.,  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

Col.  C.  W.  B.  Ridley,  to  be  Gentleman  Usher 
to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  Consort. 

Feb.  21,  The  Rev.  James  Craigie  Robertson, 
M.A.,  to  a Canonry  in  Canterbury  Cathedral. 


Members  returned  to  serve  in  Parliament, 

Derby. — William  Henry  Adams,  esq. 
Xmfjf/iyow.— Charles  Baillie,  esq. 

6 wy.— Bernhard  Samuelson,  esq. 

Dublin  University. — The  Right  Hon.  James 
Whiteside. 

Galway  Threw.— John  Orrell  Lever,  esq. 
Oxford  University. — The  Right  Hon.  W.  E. 
Gladstone. 

Hythe. — The  Baron  Mayer  Amschel  de  Roths- 
child. 

Greenwich. — David  Salomons,  esq. 


BIRTHS. 


Jan.  27.  The  Princess  Frederielc  Wil- 
liam.— Intelligence  of  the  Princess  Frede- 
rick William  of  Prussia  having  been  safely 
delivered  of  a son  arrived  at  Windsor 
Castle  at  three  o’clock  this  afternoon. 

The  royal  mother  and  infant  Prince,  we 
are  happy  to  learn,  are  doing  well. 

This  auspicious  event  was  communicated 
to  her  Majesty  through  the  elective  tele- 
graph, a message  by  which  reached  Wind- 
sor Castle  from  Berlin  in  six  minutes  after 
the  occurrence. 

At  one  o’clock  the  Queen  was  apprized 
of  the  Princess  being  taken  in  labour. 

Her  Royal  Highness  the  Duchess  of 
Kent  was  immediately  apprized  of  the 
circumstance  at  Frogmore-lodge. 

Several  communications  have  since  been 
received  at  the  Castle,  announcing  that  the 
royal  mother  and  infant  Prince  were  fa- 
vourably progressing. 

Immediately  the  welcome  intelligence 
became  known  to  the  borough  authorities 
and  the  inhabitants  at  large,  they  gave 
expression  to  their  sympathy  and  joy  by 
suspending  in  front  of  their  houses  various 
banners  bearing  the  arms  of  England  and 
Prussia,  and  other  loyal  devices. 

The  bells  of  the  Chapel  Royal  of  St. 
George  and  St.  John’s  Church  sent  forth 
merry  peals,  and  in  the  evening  many  of 
the  royal  tradespeople  illuminated  their 
houses. 

Nov.  15,  1858.  At  Sarawak,  Borneo,  the  wife 
of  J.  Brooke  Brooke,  esq.,  a son. 

Dec.  3.  At  Raneegunge,  Bengal,  Mrs.  Bruce 
Lane,  a son. 

Dec.  5.  At  Calcutta,  the  wife  of  John  Stra- 
chey,  esq.,  of  the  Bengal  Civil  Service,  a son. 


Dec.  8.  At  French  Rocks,  Mysore,  the  wife  of 
Major  Henry  Tulloch,  52nd  Regt.,  a son. 

Jan.  7,  1859.  At  Highfields,  the  wife  of  C. 
Sneyd  Kynnersley,  esq.,  a son  and  heir. 

Jan.  12.  At  Florence,  the  wife  of  Gerard  Lake 
Brookes,  esq.,  a son. 

At  Bitton  Vicarage,  Mrs.  Henry  Nicholson 
Ellacombe,  a dau. 

Jan.  16.  At  Dupplin-castle,  the  Lady  Blanche 
Dupplin,  a son. 

At  Lower  Fitzwilliam-st.,  Dublin,  the  wife  of 
the  O’Donoghue  of  the  Glens,  M.P.,  a son  and 
heir. 

Jan.  17.  At  Sandgate,  the  wife  of  Col.  Bun- 
bury,  C.B.,  a son. 

At  Osmington  Vicarage,  Dorset,  the  wife  of  the 
Rev.  W.  F.  Tregarthen,  a dau. 

At  the  residence  of  Smitheyt  Spain,  esq.,  Brox- 
hall.  Upper  Hardres,  the  wife  of  Herbert  Spain, 
esq.,  a son. 

At  Meldrum,  Aberdeenshire,  the  widow  of 
John  Mackenzie  Fraser,  esq.,  Bengal  Artillery, 
of  Braelangwell,  Ross-shire,  a dau. 

Jan.  18.  At  St.  James’s-place,  the  wife  of  the 
Rev.  Stopford  Brooke,  a son. 

Jan.  19.  At  the  residence  of  her  brother-in- 
law,  Dr.  Lake,  Southampton,  the  widow  of  the 
late  T.Bell  Salter,  esq.,  M.D.,  F.L.S.,  of  Ryde, 
I.W.,  a son. 

At  Bessborough-st.,  Belgrave-road,  the  wife  of 
A.W,  Clarke,  esq.,  of  Armathwaite  - mansion, 
Cumberland,  a son. 

At  Kenyon-terrace,  Birkenhead,  the  wife  of 
Capt.  H^nry  P.  Lorell,  Peninsular  and  Oriental 
Company’s  Service,  a dau. 

Jaji.  20.  At  Sea-bank,  Liscard,  Cheshire,  the 
wife  of  Wm.  Savage  Crawley,  esq.,  a son. 

At  the  Master’s  Lodge,  Dulwich  College,  the 
wife  of  the  Rev.  Alfred  J.  Carver,  Master  of  the 
College,  a son. 

At  Pipe-grange,  near  Lichfield,  the  wife  of 
Sinckler  Chinn,  esq.,  a son. 

At  Brighton,  the  wife  of  Charles  Ede  Waller, 
esq.,  a dau. 

At  Woodbury-lodge,  Stamford-hill,  the  wife  of 
Samuel  Lloyd  Stacey,  a son. 

Jan.  21.  At  Kinning-place,  Paisley-road,  Glas- 
gow, Mrs.  Frederick  R.  Lumsden,  twin  daus. 

Jan.  22.  At  Phillimore-terrace,  Kensington, 
the  wife  of  Thomas  Pain,  barrister,  a son. 
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At  Highbury-park,  Minnie,  wife  of  Major 
Count  de  Bother,  a son. 

At  Trimleston-lodge,  Roebuck,  co.  Dublin,  Mrs. 
E.  A.  Vi  cars,  a son. 

At  Weymouth-st.,  Portland-pL,  the  wife  of 
Ihe  Rev.  Arundell  B.  Whatton,  LL.B.,  a son. 

At  Stoke,  the  wife  of  Major  Pearson,  Grenadier 
Guards,  Major  of  Brigade,  a son. 

At  Tavistock,  the  wife  of  Capt.  Alfred  Parish, 
a dau. 

At  Hoby  Rectory,  Leicestershire,  the  wife  of 
the  Rev.  Gilbert  Beresford,  a son. 

Jan.  24.  At  Queen-st.,  Mayfair,  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  Charles  Greenhill,  a dau. 

At  Eaton-pl.,  the  Lady  Isabella  Whitbread, 
a dau. 

At  Wilton-ph,  Belgrave-sq.,  the  Lady  Mary 
Reade,  a dau. 

At  Mersham  Hatch,  near  Ashford,  Kent,  the 
seat  of  her  father.  Sir  Norton  Knatchbull,  hart., 
the  wife  of  Capt.  Charles  Stirling  Dundas,  Bengal 
Artillery,  and  now  serving  in  India,  a son. 

At  Stockland  Vicarage,  Somerset,  the  wife  of 
the  Rev.  Henry  Arthur  Daniel,  a son. 

Jan.  25.  At  Eccleston-sq.,  the  Lady  Elizabeth 
Cust,  a son. 

Jan.  26.  At  St.  John’s-lodge,  the  wife  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Bateson,  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cambridge,  a dau. 

At  Aldershott,  the  wife  of  Lieut. -Col.  Lowry, 
47th  Regt.,  a son. 

Jan.  27.  At  Surbiton-hill,  the  wife  of  Rowley 
Richardson,  esq.,  a son  and  a dau. 

At  Roxwell  Vicarage,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  T. 
J.  Heern,  a son. 

At  Millbrook,  the  wife  of  Alex.  Henry  Aber- 
cromby  Hamilton,  esq.,  a son. 

At  Crooke-hall,  Chorley,  Lancashire,  Mrs. 
John  Blundell,  a dau. 

Jan.  28.  At  the  Lodge,  Waterbeach,  Cam- 
bridgeshire, Mrs.  Edwin  Chancellor,  a dau. 

At  Shenstone  Moss,  Staffordshire,  the  wife 
of  George  Lloyd  Robson,  esq.,  a son. 

At  Cambrid'ge-st.,  Pimlico,  the  wife  of  Joseph 
Harvey  Trol  ope,  a son. 

At  Martin,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Warwick 
Bampfylde  Daniell,  a dau. 

At  Regent’s-villas,  Avenue-road,  Regent’s-pk., 
the  wife  of  Marcus  Beresford,  esq.,  a son. 

Jan.  At  Nethway-house,  Devonshire,  the  wife 
of  John  Brooking,  esq.,  a dau. 

At  Eaton-sq.,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  C.  Grantham 
Scott,  a dan. 

At  Norfolk-sq.,  Sussex-gardens,  Hyde-park, 
the  wife  of  Edw.  Hamilton  Anson,  esq.,  Bengal 
Civil  Service,  a son. 

. Jan.  30.  At  Penzance,  the  wife  of  William 
Bolilho,  e-q.,  a dau. 

Jan.  31.  At  Piccadilly,  Mrs.  C.  Wriothesly 
Digby,  a son. 

At  Caldecot-house,  Aldenham,  Herts,  the  wife 
of  John  J.  Field,  esq.,  a son. 

At  Bishop’s  Caundle  Rectory,  Sherborne,  Dor- 
set, the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Chas.  R.  Dampier,  a 
son. 

Feh.\.  At  Yetholm-hall,  the  wife  of  Robert 
Oliver,  esq.,  of  Lochside,  Roxburghshire,  a son. 

At  Howi-ah-house,  East  India-road,  Poplar, 
Mrs.  Joseph  Mills,  twin  sons. 

At  St.  Austle,  Cornwall,  the  wife  of  J.  Way, 
M.B.,  a son. 

The  wife  of  Capt.  Lewi.s  Ernest  Rudolph,  a 
dau. 

At  Gloucester-place,  Portman-sq.,  the  wife  of 
Sir  Charles  R.  McGregor,  bart.,  a dau. 

Fch.  2.  At  Bellevue-villa,  Dawlish,  the  wife 
of  Rear-Admiral  Henderson,  R.N.,  a dau. 

At  Wimbledon,  the  wife  of  Geo.  F.  Pollock, 
esq.,  a son. 

At  the  Cedars,  Mortlake,  the  wife  of  Chas. 
Phillips,  c.sq.,  a dau. 

At  Esher,  Surrey,  the  wife  of  W.  J.  Greenhow, 
csci.,  barrister-at-law,  a dau. 

Feh.  3.  At  the  Node,  Welwyn,  Herts,  the  wife 
of  William  Pvcid,  esq  , a dau. 


At  Milner-sq.,  Islington,  the  wife  of  Thomas 
Ellison,  esq.,  barrister-at-law,  a son  and  dau. 

At  Oxford-terrace,  Hyde-park,  the  wife  of 
Thomas  Nisbet,  esq.,  Capt.  1st  (King’s)  Dragoon 
Guards,  a son. 

Feb.  4.  At  Whitehouse,  Morningside,  the  wife 
of  Sir  George  Home,  bart.,  a dau. 

In  Dover-street,  Lady  Kelly,  the  wife  of  the 
Attorney-General,  a dau. 

At  Chester-st.,  Belgrave-sq.,  the  wife  of  Major 
the  Hon.  William  Colville,  a dau. 

At  Gloucester-st.  South,  Belgravia,  the  wife  of 
Horatio  Tennyson,  esq.,  a dau. 

At  Westbere-house,  near  Canterbury,  the  wife 
of  Capt.  G.  A.  Young,  a son. 

At  Wellington-villa,  New-road,  Hammersmith, 
the  wife  of  Lieut. -Colonel  Hicks,  a dau. 

Feb.  5.  At  Acton-lodge,  Gotham,  Bristol,  the 
wife  of  Sami.  Budgett,  esq.,  a dau. 

Feh.  6.  At  Rome,  the  wife  of  Col.  Astley, 
Scots  Fusilier  Guards,  a son. 

At  Gloucester-ter.,  Hyde-park,  the  wife  of 
Frederick  Clarkson,  esq.,  a dau. 

At  Dallington  Vicarage,  Sussex,  the  wife  of  the 
Rev.  Ralph  Pvaisbeck  Tatham,  a son  and  dau. 

At  Bedford-park,  Croydon,  the  wife  of  James 
Skinner,  esq.,  a son. 

The  wife  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Matthews, 
Shearsby  in  Knaptoft,  Leicester,  a dau. 

Feb.  7.  At  Ash-grove,  Sevenoaks,  Kent,  the 
wife  of  Sidney  Glendining,  esq.,  a dau. 

At  Ebury-st.,  the  wife  of  John  Balguy,  esq., 
of  Duffield,  Derbyshire,  a son. 

At  Marlow-house,  Kingston-on-Thames,  the 
wife  of  Thomas  Rolls  Hoare,  esq.,  a dau. 

Feb.  8.  At  Olton-hall,  Warwickshire,  the  wife 
of  the  Rev.  B.  Jones-Bateman,  a son. 

At  Parkfield,  Cheltenham,  the  wife  of  Major 
E.  K.  Money,  Bengal  Horse  Artillery,  a son. 

At  Green-hill,  King’s  County,  Ireland,  the  wife 
of  Capt.  T.  Longworth  Dames,  Royal  Artillery, 
a dau. 

Feb.  9.  At  Chatham  the  wife  of  Lieut.-Colonel 
Archibald  Ross,  Royal  Engineers,  a son. 

At  Hooton  Grange,  near  Chester,  Mrs.  Hope 
Jones,  a son. 

At  Finborough,  Suffolk,  the  Lady  France.? 
Pettiward,  a dau. 

At  Stratton  Strawless,  Norfolk,  the  wife  of 
Lieut. -Col.  H.  FitzRoy,  a dau. 

AtWoodham  Mortimer  Hall,  Essex,  Mrs.  Robert 
Hart,  a posthumous  son. 

Feb.  10.  At  Addiscombe,  Surrey,  Mrs.  Charles 
Oswald,  a son. 

At  Llowes  Vicarage,  near  Hay,  the  wife  of  the 
Rev.  Garnons  Williams,  a son. 

At  Tredegar-pai'k,  Monmouthshire,  the  wife  of 
Capt.  Frederick  Morgan,  a dau. 

At  Ballincle,  near  Dalkey,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  R.  G. 
Talbot,  a son. 

At  Wellington -road,  St.  John’s-wood,  the  wife 
of  W.  Allen  Summer,  esq.,  M.R.C.S.,  a dau. 

Feb.  11.  At  Combe  Mown,  the  wife  of  Capt.  E. 
T.  Dundas,  a son. 

At  Ramsbury,  Wilts,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  E. 
Meyrick,  a son. 

At  Randolf-cliff,  Edinburgh,  the  wife  of  Major 
the  Hon.  William  Yelverton,  Royal  Artillery,  a 
son,  prematurely. 

Feb.  12.  At  Mains-house,  Berwickshire,  the 
Lady  Susan  Grant  Suttie. 

At  Dunte.sbourne  Abbots  Rectory,  Gloucester- 
shire, the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hayes,  a son. 

At  Little  Dcan’s-yard,  Westminster  Abbey,  the 
wife  of  the  Rev  T.  W.  Weare,  a son. 

At  St.  James’s-sq.,  Bath,  the  wife  of  Rear-Adm. 
Dacres,  a dau. 

At  Hartley-house,  Hants,  Mrs,  G.  Milman, 
wife  of  Major  Milman,  R.A,,  a son. 

At  Moxhull-park,  Warwickshire,  Mrs.  Berkeley 
Noel,  a .son. 

At  Granton-house,  near  Edinburgh,  the  wife 
of  Lieut.  Duncan  Stewart,  B.N.,  a son. 

In  Wilton -crescent,  the  Viscountess  Newport, 
a d^u. 
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i Feh.  13.  At  York-terr,,  Leamington,  the  wife 
! of  H.  Corbett,  esq.,  of  TUstone-lodge,  Chesbire, 
S a son. 

I The  wife  of  K.  M.  Powes,  esq.,  the  Hill-court, 
near  Ross,  Herefordshire,  a son. 

1(1  Fel.  14.  At  Westbourne-street,  Hyde-park- 
J,  gardens,  Mrs.  Lewis  Hope,  a dau. 

I;  At  Ash-grove,  Overton,  Flintshire,  the  wife  of 
John  Lister,  a son. 

Feh.  15.  At  Everton,  the  wife  of  Major  Cham- 
bers, D.L.,  J.P.,  a son. 

At  Ayton-castle,  Berwickshire,  Mrs.  Gilbert 
Mitchell  Innes,  a dau. 

At  Brighton,  the  wife  of  Philip  Butler,  esq., 
a son. 

Feb.  16.  At  Adelaide-crescent,  Brighton,  the 
wife  of  Capt.  Dundas  R.  Gill,  late  10th  Hussars, 
a dau. 

I At  North  wood-house,  St.  John’s-wood,  the  wife 

: of  Mr.  Serjeant  Bellasis,  a son. 


At  Barcheston  Rectory,  Warwickshire,  the 
wife  of  the  Rev.  Edward  J.  Corhould,  a dau. 

Feh.  17.  At  Burton-st.,  Eaton-sq.,  Mrs.  Frede- 
rick Gale,  a dau. 

At  Gloucester-st.,  South  Belgravia,  the  wife  of 
R.  H.  Thursby,  esq.,  Coldstream  Guards,  a dau. 

At  Leamington,  the  wife  of  Clement  Cottrell 
Dormer,  esq.,  a dau. 

At  Whitton-park,  the  wife  of  Lieut.-Colonel 
Feilden,  late  44th  Regt.,  a son. 

Feh.  18.  At  Spains-hall,  Essex,  the  wife  of 
Lieut. -Col.  Ruggles  Brise,  a son. 

At  Hereford-road  North,  Bayswater,  Mrs.  F. 

A.  Cargill,  a son. 

Feh.  19.  Mrs.  H.  C.  Dalton  Whitting,  a son 
and  heir. 

At  the  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Old 
Kent-road,  London,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  James 
H.  Watson,  a dau. 


I 
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Nov.  27.  At  the  Mauritius,  Wm.  Seward, 
esq.,  to  Marie  Eugpnie,  only  dau.  of  the  late 
Charles  Eugene  Bazire,  esq. 

Nov.  30.  At  Calcutta,  Frederick  John  Castle, 
Capt.  H.M.’s  48th  Regt.,  to  Sophia  Elizabeth, 
only  dau.  of  the  Hon.  Barnes  Peacock. 

Bee.  2.  At  Dowlaishwaram,  Robt.  Blair  Swin- 
ton,  esq.,  Madras  Civil  Service,  son  of  the  late 
Lieut.-Col.  Swinton,  of  the  Bengal  Army,  to 
Elizabeth  Dorothea,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Jas. 
Rundall,  esq.,  of  Ranzole,  Madras. 

Bee.  4.  At  Bangalore,  Capt.  E.  H.  Coucbinan, 
Madras  Artillery,  to  Federata  Harriett,  second 
dau,  of  Major-General  Whitlock,  commanding 
Saugor  Division. 

Bee.  11.  At  Benares,  Capt.  Wm.  Noel  Waller, 
R.A.,  second  son  of  H.  E.  Waller,  esq.,  of  Far- 
mington-lodge,  Gloucestershire,  to  Charlotte 
Leicester,  youngest  dau.  of  John  Wm.  Templer, 
esq.,  late  of  the  Bengal  Civil  Service. 

Bee.  27,  At  Colombo,  Ceylon,  the  Rev.  John 
Bamforth,  Head  Master  of  the  Collegiate  School, 
and  one  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Colombo’s  Chap- 
lains, to  Frances,  eldest  dau.  of  Wm.  Henry 
Smith,  esq.,  barrister-at-law. 

At  Madras,  the  Rev.  Wm.  Gray,  M.A.,  to 
Katherine  Maria,  second  dau.  of  J.  P.  Royston, 
esq.,  Barnsbury-park,  Islington, 

Bee.  28.  At  Baltimore,  U.S.A.,  George  Caven- 
dish Taylor,  late  of  H.M.’s  95th  Regt.  of  Foot,  to 
Louisa,  second  dau.  of  Col.  Charles  Carroll,  of 
Maryland,  and  great  grand-dau.  of  Chas.  Carroll, 
of  Carrolton,  the  last  surviving  signer  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  of  the  United  States. 

Jan.  1.  At  St.  Gabriel’s,  Belgravia,  Lieut.- 
Col.  Robert  Bruce,  of  the  23rd  Royal  Welsh 
Fusiliers,  to  Mary  Caroline,  only  dau.  of  the  late 
Sir  John  M.  Burgoyne,  bart.,  of  Sutton,  Beds. 

Jan.  4.  At  Newark-upon-Trent,  the  Rev.  H. 
T.  Price,  M.A.,  Cheltenham,  to  Elizabeth,  third 
dau.  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Hutchinson,  M.A.,  late 
of  East  Retford. 

Jan.  12.  At  Morningside-bank,  the  Rev.  Jas. 
Dougall,  minister  of  Stoneykirk,  Wigtonshire,  to 
Elizabeth,  second  surviving  dau.  of  the  late 
A,  Hogg,  esq.,  of  Pittendreich,  Kinross-shire. 

Jan.  13.  At  Hyde,  Winchester,  Edwin  Russ, 
esq.,  of  Winchester,  to  Laura,  youngest  dau.  of 
Charles  Curry  Bickham,  esq.,  of  the  same  place. 

At  Sydenham,  Richard  Playne  Smith,  esq., 
Capt.  loth  Royal  Hussars,  to  Albreda  De  Wive- 
leslie  Beatrice,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Captain 
Abney,  formerly  of  the  52nd  Light  Infantry. 

.Jan.  14.  At  the  Manse  of  Kilconquhar,  Frede- 
rick Patterson,  esq.,  Bothwell,  Tasmania,  to 


Jeanie  Haidey,  second  dau.  of  the  late  Rev. 
George  Milligan,  D.D.,  minister  of  Elie. 

Jan.  16.  At  Jersey,  the  Rev.  Henry  Pulley, 

B. A.  of  Oxford,  Curate  of  Little  Charlton,  Kent, 
to  Annie,  eldest  dau.  of  Wastell  Edward  Bayles, 
esq.,  of  St.  Helier’s,  Jersey. 

Jan.  17.  At  York,  the  Rev.  Frederick  Metcalfe, 
M.A.,  Fellow  of  Lincoln  College,  and  Incumbent 
of  St.  Michael’s,  Oxford,  to  Rosamond,  second 
dau.  of  the  late  Henry  Robinson,  esq.,  York. 

Jan.  18.  At  St.  Stephen-the-Martyr,  Avenue- 
road,  Regent’s-park,  Edward  Richardson,  esq., 
sculptor,  to  Mary  Jane,  dau.  of  the  late  William 
Rawson,  esq.,  of  Leicester. 

At  St.  Feock,  the  Rev.  Arthur  Bourchier  Wrey, 
M.A.,  to  Ellen,  second  dau.  of  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Phillpotts,  of  Porthgwidden. 

At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-sq.,  Philip  Lee,  esq., 
Windsor-terr.,  Pimlico,  to  Priscilla,  youngest 
dau.  of  the  late  J.  Land,  esq.,  Rockells-hall, 
W atton. 

At  All  Souls’,  Lang  ham-place,  the  Rev.  Law- 
rence J.  Stephens,  M.A.,  to  Eliza  Jane  Pooley, 
widow  of  the  Rev.  W.  E.  Pooley,  and  fourth 
dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  S.  F.  Rippingall,  of  Lang- 
ham-hall. 

At  Charmouth,  William  Salter,  esq.,  of  Chard, 
to  Miss  Griffith,  niece  of  the  late  J.  F.  Gwyn, 
esq.,  of  Ford  Abbey. 

At  Brafferton,  Yorkshire,  the  Rev.  William 
Baker,  Curate  of  Richmond,  Yorkshire,  to  Mar- 
garet Haydon,  youngest  dau,  of  the  Rev.  Wm. 
Gray,  Yicar  of  Brafferton,  and  Canon  of  Ripon. 

At  the  British  Consul’s,  Frankfort-on-the- 
Maine,  Sidney  James,  son  of  Col.  Thos.  Timbrell, 

C. B.,  late  of  the  Bengal  Artillery,  to  Agnes 
Angelina  Francisca,  dau.  of  the  late  Frederick 
Arnaud  Clarke,  esq.,  of  Tatsfield,  Kent. 

Jan.  19.  At  Regent-sq.,  St.  Pancras,  Charles 
Cotes,  esq.,  of  Highworth,  Wilts,  son  of  the  late 
Peter  Cotes,  esq.,  to  Lucy  Hannah,  second  dau. 
of  George  Sawyer,  esq.,  M.D.,  Guildford-st., 
Russell-sq. 

At  Finchley,  the  Rev.  R.  W.  P.  Davies, 
Rector  of  Llangasty  Tallylyn,  to  Frances,  widow 
of  the  late  William  Burnabj-,  esq. 

.Tan.  20,  At  St.  Giles’s,  London,  Henry  S. 
Price,  e.sq.,  of  Chatham,  son  of  the  Rev.  J. 
Price,  of  Montecute,  Somerset,  to  Harriette,  dau. 
of  John  Browne,  esq.,  late  of  Park-house  and 
Hinckley. 

At  Garvestone,  Francis  Richard,  eldest  son  of 
J.  Ehvell,  esq.,  of  Weston-super-Mare,  to  Eliza 
Carteretta,  only  dart,  of  the  Rev,  Francis  Yalpy, 
Rector  of  Garvestone. 
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At  Leamington  Priors,  the  Rev.  William  Knox 
Marshall,  B.D.,  Prebendary  of  Hereford,  and 
Incumbent  of  St.  Mary’s,  Bridgenorth,  to  Eliz- 
abeth, eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Storer, 
M.A.,  Rector  of  Hawkesworth,  Notts. 

At  Hove,  Brighton,  Charles  Bampfylde,  eldest 
son  of  the  late  G.  J.  Goppy,  esq.,  of  Demerara, 
to  Julia,  jmungest  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  Henry 
John  Rush,  Vicar  of  Hollington,  Sussex. 

At  Cornhill,  William  Vaughan,  esq.,  of  Cleve- 
land-lodge,  Middlesbrough,  Yorkshire,  to  Mary 
Anne,  second  dau.  of  the  late  H.  J.  W.  Colling- 
wood,  esq.,  of  Lilburn-tower  and  Cornhill-house, 
Northumberland. 

At  Eastwell,  the  Rev.  Alfred  Joseph  Wood- 
house,  Incumbent  of  Trinity  Church,  Dover,  to 
Anna  Mary,  eldest  dau.  of  the  Rev.  Montague 
Oxenden,  Rector  of  Eastwell. 

At  Clonlara,  Alexander  Crum  Ewing,  esq., 
eldest  son  of  Humphrey  Ewing  Crum  Ewing,  esq., 
of  Strathleven,  Dumbartonshire,  M.P,,  to  Jane, 
only  dau.  of  Vice-Admiral  Hayes  O’Grady,  of 
Erinagh-house,  co.  Clare. 

At  St.  James’s,  Paddington,  James  Sheppard 
Scott,  esq.,  of  Kensington-park-gardens,  to  Anne 
Charlotte,  dau.  of  Henry  William  Marriott,  esq., 
of  Grove-house,  Bayswater. 

At  St.  John’s,  Hackney,  B.  Freeman,  esq.. 
Commander  of  the  ship  “ Northflect,”  to  Ann 
Sarah,  eldest  dau.  of  J.  Finney,  esq.,  of  Poplar. 

At  Streatham,  Capt.  Theos.  Green,  48th  Regt. 
B.N.I.,  to  Elizabeth,  second  dau.  of  the  late  Hen. 
Butler,  esq.,  of  Tulse-hill,  Surrey. 

At  St.  Mary’s,  Teddington,  Lieut.  Stanley  Scott, 
of  the  2nd  Bombay  European  Regt.,  to  Adelaide, 
second  dau.  of  the  late  James  Foster,  esq.,  of 
Turnham-green,  Middlesex. 

At  Blisby,  Alford,  Lincolnshire,  the  Rev.  Tim. 
Byers,  M.A.,  Chaplain  of  the  County  Gaol,  and 
Second  Master  of  the  Grammar-sehool,  Oakham, 
to  Mary  Anne,  .second  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  Win. 
Mason,  Vicar  of  Bilsby  and  Farlsthorpe. 

Jan.  21.  At  Norley  Chapel,  Plj’mouth,  the 
Rev.  George  Short,  M.A.,  to  Elizabeth  Cole, 
second  dau.  of  the  late  William  Square,  esq.,  of 
Whitloxworthy. 

At  Tamworth,  Frederick,  third  son  of  Capt. 
Blake,  R.N.,  Column  - villa,  Shrewsbury,  to 
Fann}',  second  dau.  of  J.  Palmer,  esq.,  Tam- 
worth. 

At  the  parish  church,  Henrj^R.  Silvester,  esq., 
M.D.,  of  Clapham-common,  to  Caroline  Frances, 
only  child  of  the  late  Rev.  Francis  Goode,  M.A. 

Jan.  22.  At  the  British  Embassy,  Paris,  Sam. 
Day  Goss,  esq.,  of  South wark-briclge-road,  to 
Margaret  Jane  Frances,  youngest  dau.  of  the 
late  Lieut. -Col.  MacGregor,  of  H.M.’s  88th  Regt. 
(Connaught  Rangers). 

At  St.  Mary’s,  Lambeth,  William  John,  second 
son  of  Wm.  Addison,  esq.,  Bolton-wood-house, 
Cumberland,  to  Harriette  Cropper,  youngest  dau. 
of  the  late  Thomas  Tasker,  esq.,  of  Oak-lodge, 
West  Brixton. 

At  VVest  Ham,  Arthur  Bvmiett,  youngest  son 
of  Capt.  Martin,  Harbour  Master,  Ramsgate,  to 
Elizabeth,  only  dau.  of  the  late  William  Hill 
Winmill,  esq.,  of  Stratford,  Es.sex. 

Jan.  2.5.  At  Ci'oscombe,  Somerset,  the  Rev. 
James  Mortimer  Sanger,  of  Brislington,  to  Helen 
Margaret,  youngest  dau.  of  the  Rev.  William 
Pyc  I’urvis,  Rector  of  Croscombe. 

At  St.  George’s,  Ilanover-sq.,  the  Hon.  Geo. 
Watson  Millcs,  elde.st  son  of  I ord  Sondes,  to 
Miss  Stracey,  eldest  dau.  of  Sir  Henry  Stracey, 
hart.,  of  Rnckheath-hall,  Norfolk. 

At  Yeovil,  Frederick  Frampton,  second  son  of 
the  late  Jau  cs  Day,  esq.,  lI.E.I.C.S.,  to  Dorcas, 
youngest  dau.  of  William  Dicks,  esq. 

At  Marylebone,  the  Rev.  Wm.  N.  Ripley, 
M.A.,  to  Laura  Elizabeth,  widow  of  the  late 
J.  Gurney,  esq.,  Earlham-hall,  and  dau.  of  the 
Rev.  G.  Pearse,  Vicar  of  Martham. 

At  Walcot,  Bath,  Capt.  Wm.  Lambert  Yonge, 
P.oyal  Artillery,  to  Elizabeth  C.  Maitland,  dau. 
of  Lieut. -Gen.' Jervois,  Col.  of  the  76th  Regt. 


At  Clifton,  Henry  Dugdale,  esq.,  of  White- 
knight’s-park,  Reading,  to  Grace,  youngest  dau. 
of  Daniel  Gordon,  esq.,  of  Clifton,  and  Tobago, 
West  Indies. 

At  Hampstead,  the  Rev.  Francis  William  de 
Castro,  B.A.,  Gonville  and  Caius  College,  Cam- 
bridge, to  Eliza,  only  child  of  the  late  G.  Langdale, 
esq. 

At  St.  Barnabas,  South  Lambeth,  J.  Scales, 
esq.,  of  Plymouth,  youngest  son  of  the  late 
Joseph  Scales,  esq.,  of  Tottenham,  to  Emily,  dau. 
of  Herman  Hendriks,  esq.,  of  South  Lambeth. 

At  Inzievar,  Archibald  Vincent  Smith,  esq., 
second  son  of  James  Smith,  esq.,  formerly  Secre- 
tary to  the  Catholic  Institute  of  Great  Britain, 
to  Margaret,  dau.  of  the  late  George  Sligo,  esq., 
of  SeaclifFe,  and  widow  of  the  late  Major  Sir 
Wm.  Cornwallis  Harris,  H.E.I.C.S. 

Jan.  26.  At  Windsor,  Capt.  T.  P.  Thompson, 

R. N.,  son  of  Adm.  Thompson,  of  Longparish, 
Hampshire,  to  Madeline  Nawnton,  youngest  dau. 
of  the  late  Rev.  Robt.  Rede  Rede,  of  Ashmans. 

At  Crambe,  Wm.  Houghton,  esq.,  of  Ashfield- 
house,  Gomersal,  near  Leeds,  to  Miss  Dennison, 
eldest  dau.  of  R.  Dennison,  esq.,  of  Whitwell, 
Yorkshire. 

At  St.  Peter’s,  Eaton-sq.,  Capt.  W.  Ross  King, 
74th  Highlanders,  to  Lucan,  younger  dau.  of 
the  late  W.  Cumming-Skene-Gordon,  esq.,  of 
Pitlurg  and  Parkhill,  Aberdeenshire. 

At  Leckhampton,  Gloucestershire,  AVilliam 
Chas.  Stanley  Clarke,  esq.,  Bengal  Light  Cavaliy, 
to  Eleanor  Janette  Wemyss,  eldest  dau.  of  the 
late  Chas-  Crossland  Hay,  of  Cheltenham. 

At  Little  Blakenham,  Robt.  Jalland,  esq.,  of 
Horncastle,  to  Emily,  younger  dau.  of  William 
Haward,  esq.,  of  Little  Blakenham-hall,  Suffolk. 

At  St.  Helen’s,  Robert,  son  of  P.  W.  Hammond, 
esq.,  of  Levenshulme,  near  Manche.“ter,  to  Ellen, 
only  dau.  of  the  late  R.  Gaskell,  of  Burtonwood. 

Jan.  27.  At  Clifton,  Francis  G.  Blood,  esq., 
Capt.  H.M.’s  69th  Regt.,  eldest  son  of  the  late 
Lieut.-Col.  Blood,  68th  Regt.,  to  Charlotte  Con- 
stance, eldest  dau.  of  the  late  John  James,  esq., 
of  Severn-bank,  Newnham,  Gloucestershire,  and 
of  IMountcraig,  Herefordshire. 

At  Easton  Grey,  Wilts,  H.  Golney  Wood,  esq., 
of  Tetbury,  to  Ann  Maria,  dau.  of  the  Rev.  W. 

S.  Birch,  Rector  of  Easton  Grey,  and  Vicar  of 
Luckington,  Wilts. 

At  Tunbridge  Wells,  George  Needham,  second 
son  of  G.  Mansfield,  esq.,  of  John-st.,  Bedford- 
row,  to  Augusta  Maria,  eldest  dau.  of  William 
Willicombe,  esq.,  ofLansdown,  Tunbridge  Wells. 

At  Bathwick,  Arthur  Battiscombe,  esq.,  second 
son  of  the  Rev.  Wm.  Battiscombe,  Rector  of 
Horseheath,  Cambridge,  to  Frances  Elizabeth, 
dau.  of  the  late  G.  Haynes,  esq.,  of  Pulteney-st., 
Bath. 

At  Thames  Ditton,  Walter  Coleman,  esq.,  of 
Langley  Eitzhurst,  Wilts,  to  Annie  Olivia  Sarah 
Wyndowe,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Samuel 
Wyndowe,  Capt.  1st  or  Royal  Dragoons. 

At  Herne,  Robert  Newberry  Cobbett,  esq.,  of 
Southgate,  Middlesex,  to  Louisa  Laura,  youngest 
dau.  of  Wm.  Slarke,  esq.,  of  Cricklewood. 

At  Long  Bennington,  Lincolnshire,  the  Rev. 
E.  Curling  Lucey,  B.A.,  Dymchurch,  Kent,  to 
Sarah  Ann,  dau.  of  J.  Wood  Andrews,  esq.,  of 
Long  Bennington. 

At  the  Abbey  Church,  Romsey,  Charles  Henry 
Grant,  esq.,  of  Portsmouth,  to  Elizabeth,  eldest 
dau.  of  the  late  Thomas  Hoof,  esq.,  of  Romsey. 

At  Plympton  St.  Mary,  the  Rev.  Wm.  Pollex- 
fen  Bas'tard,  youngest  son  of  the  late  E.  P. 
Bastard,  esq.,  of  Kitley,  to  Caroline,  second  dau. 
of  Rear-Admiral  Woollcombe,  of  Hemerdon. 

At  Keswick,  Hugh  Frederick,  eldest  son  of 
Hugh  Hornby,  esq.,  Sandown,  near  Liverpool, 
to  Mary  Christina,  second  dau.  of  S.  Z.  Langton, 
esq.,  of  Barrow-house,  Keswick. 

At  Bedford  Chapel,  Exeter,  the  Rev.  James 
Holderness,  of  Catherine  College,  Cambridge,  to 
Annie  Barton,  eldest  dau.  of  the  Rev.  J.  J. 
Reynolds. 
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At  Hands  worth,  Staffordshire,  the  Rev.  I, 
Gregory  Smith,  M.A.,  E,ector  of  Tedstone-Dela- 
mere,  Herefordshire,  to  Agnes  Augusta,  dau.  of 
the  Rev.  G.  W.  Murray,  M.A.,  Rector  of 
Handsworth. 

At  Bubbenhall,  John  Wimbridge,  esq.,  of  Bal- 
ham-hill,  Surrey,  to  Hannah  Williamson,  only 
dau.  of  the  late  Wm.  Umbers,  esq.,  of  Weston- 
hall,  Warwickshire. 

At  Fairfield,  Liverpool,  Chas.  Edward  Procter, 
esq.,  of  Macclesfield,  to  Ellen,  third  dau.  of  Jas. 
Livesey,  esq.,  of  Beech-hill,  Fairfield. 

At  Dublin,  John  Andrews  Denis,  esq.,  of  Fair- 
brook-house,  Rathfarnham,  to  Catherine  Pauline, 
only  dau.  of  Thomas  Charlton  Speer,  M.D.,  late 
5th'  Dragoon  Guards. 

At  Knightsbridge,  John  Gemmill,  esq.,  of 
Westbourne-terr.,  to  Lucinda,  elder  dau.  of  the 
late  John  Ellis,  esq.,  of  Weston,  Suffolk. 

At  Hillend,  Clackmannanshire,  J.  S.  Greensill, 
esq..  War  Department,  Woolwich,  to  Susan 
Martha  Catherine,  youngest  dau.  of  Capt.  Christie, 
late  90th  Highland  Bordei-ers. 

Jan.  29.  At  Sandgate,  the  Rev.  Lewis  Borrett 
White,  Rector  of  St.  Mary  Aldermary,  to  Lavinia 
Anne,  elder  dau.  of  Ralph  T.  Brockman,  esq.,  of 
Sandgate. 

At  Jersey,  the  Prince  Theobald  Raule  Guil- 
laume, eldest  son  of  Prince  de  Visnes  et  de 
Ponthieu,  to  Caroline  Annie,  second  dau.  of  the 
late  Rev.  Richard  Adolphus  Musgrave,  Canon  of 
Windsor,  and  of  Barnsley,  Glouce.ster shire. 

At  St.  Mary’s,  Bryanston-sq.,  Chas.  Wheeler, 
of  Warren -st.,  Fitzroy-sq.,  to  Catherine  Wool- 
cock,  of  Old  Quebec-st.,  O.'cforrl-st.,  eldest  dau. 
of  the  late  Jolm  Woolcock,  of  Truro,  Cornwall. 

At  St.  Mary’s,  Stoke  Newington,  John  Alex- 
ander McLaren,  of  Great  Russell-st.,  Blooms- 
burv,  to  Julia  Peake,  of  Stoke  Newington. 

Marriage  of  the  Prince  Napoleon  and  the 
Princess  Clotilde. — At  3 p.m.,  Count  Cavour,  in 
his  character  of  notary  to  the  crown,  drew  up 
the  matrimonial  contract  between  the  Princess 
Clotilde  and  Prince  Napoleon,  in  the  presence  of 
Gen.  Niel,  the  French  ambassador,  (Prince  de  la 
Tour  d’ Auvergne  Lauragais,)  and  the  grand 
dignitaries  of  the  stale.  In  the  evening  a depu- 
tation of  the  National  Guard  was  presented  to 
the  Princess,  at  a monster  banquet.  Later  in 
the  evening,  a serenade  took  place  on  the  Place 
Royale,  by  the  band  of  the  National  Guard,  in 
honour  of  the  betrothed  couple,  which  was 
accompanied  by  enthusiastic  shouts  by  the  peo- 
ple. The  town  celebrated  the  interesting  event 
by  a general  illumination.  On  Sunday,  at  10  a.m., 
the  marriage  was  celebrated.  The  benediction 
was  pronounced  by  the  Archbishop  of  Vercelli, 
assisted  by  the  Bishops  of  Casale,  Pignerol, 
Savona,  and  Bielle  ; and  at  1.30  p.m.  the  married 
couple  departed  for  Genoa,  accompanied  by  the 
King  and  the  Royal  Family.  They  there  set  sail 
for  Marseilles.  The  dowry  granted  by  the  Sar- 
dinian chamber  of  deputies  to  the  Princess 
Clotilde  is  £20,000. 

Jan.  31.  At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-square, 
Frederic  Poland  Adcock,  esq.,  solicitor,  Cam- 
bridge, third  son  of  Stephen  Adcock,  esq.,  of 
Trumpington,  Cambridgeshire,  to  Ann,  second 
surviving  dau.  of  William  Robinson,  esq.,  Park- 
terrace,  Cambridge. 

Feb.  1.  At  St.  John’s,  Paddington,  John  Henry 
Brasier,  esq.,  M.A.,  barrister -at-law,  to  Eliza- 
beth Cassandra,  widow  of  Edward  Cobbold,  esq., 
and  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  T.  C.  Boone,  Vicar  of 
Kc-nsworth,  Herts. 

At  Matlock,  Richard  Thomas  Goodall,  esq., 
surgeon,  of  Clay  Cross,  to  Ellen,  eldest  surviving 
dau.  of  James  Clifford  Newbold,  esq.,  of  Bridge- 
house,  Matlock. 

At  Holy  Trinity,  Kentisb-town,  the  Rev. 
William  Darby,  of  Pinxton,  Derbyshire,  to  Jane, 
yougest  dau.  of  the  late  Capt.  Sproule,  R.N., 
Richmond-hill,  Whitehaven. 

At  Norton,  near  Worcester,  W.  Druce  Cattle, 
esq.,  of  Newent,  Gloucestershire,  to  .\nnie,  se- 


cond dau.  of  the  late  Benjamin  Hooke,  esq.,  of 
Norton-hall,  near  Woreester. 

At  Cheltenham,  Frederick  Thomas  Griffiths, 
esq.,  of  the  Clevelands,  Bishop’s  Cleeve,  to 
Frances  Underwood,  fourth  dau.  of  the  Rev.  R. 
Hep  worth. 

At  Woolwich,  Samuel  Chase,  esq.,  of  Reading, 
to  Anne,  second  dau.  of  the  late  John  Rivers, 
esq.,  of  Merton. 

At  St.  Gabriel’s,  Pimlico,  Lieut. -Col.  Robert 
Bruce,  23rd  Royal  Welsh  Fusiliers,  to  Mary 
Caroline,  only  dau.  of  the  late  Col.  Sir  John 
Montagu  Burgoyne,  hart.,  of  Sutton-pai-k,  Bed- 
fordshire. 

Feb.  2.  At  Dallington,  Northamptonshire,  the 
Rev.  Edward  Ellon,  Incumbent  of  Wheatley, 
Oxfordshire,  to  Margaret,  third  dau.  of  the  Rev. 
Fiennes  S.  Trotman,  Vicar  of  Dallington. 

AtBrewood,  the  Rev.  Inglis  George  Monckton, 
M.A.,  Incumbent  of  Coven,  Staffordshire,  to 
Elizabeth  Esther,  eldest  dau.  of  Francis  Corser, 
esq.,  The  Hurst,  Lapley,  Staffordshire. 

At  West  Kirby,  Cheshire,  Frederick  Wal- 
thew,  esq.,  of  the  Madras  Presidency,  to  Anne 
Penelope,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  MaJ.-Gen. 
Syers,  Bengal  Army. 

At  Worthenbury,  Flintshire,  John  McLean, 
esq.,  Glasgow,  second  son  of  John  .McLean,  esq,, 
of  Campbeltown,  N.B.,  to  Helen  Elizabeth,  only 
dau.  of  the  late  John  Howard,  esq.,  of  Brereton- 
hall,  Cheshire. 

At  Stepney,  the  Rev.  William  Keedy,  to  Jessie 
Helen,  only  dau.  of  the  late  Capt.  Henry 
Traill. 

At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-sq.,  Richard  Henry 
Murray,  LL.B.,  and  of  the  Middle  Temple, 
barrister-at-law,  eldest  son  of  Thomas  Murray, 
esq.,  M.D.,  of  Trinidad,  to  Georgiana,  youngest 
dau.  of  the  late  Robert  Woodall,  esq.,  of  Ard- 
wick,  Lancashire. 

At  Broadway,  Worcester,  the  Rev.  Richard 
Hoare,  of  Beckermet,  Cumberland,  to  Susanna, 
third  surviving  dau.  of  the  late  Isaac  B.  Averill, 
esq.,  Broadway. 

At  Marylebone,  Robert  Paris,  jun.,  esq.,  to 
Dorothey  Jane,  only  dau.  of  the  late  Capt.  John 
Robinson. 

Feb.  3.  At  Lymington,  Col.  Arthur  Horne, 
13th  Light  Infantry,  second  son  of  Sir  William 
Horne,  to  Emma  Jane  Dicker,  dau.  of  the  late 
Lieut. -Col.  Samuel  Cleaveland,  of  the  Madras 
Native  Infantry. 

At  St.  James’s,  Westbourne-terrace,  London, 
Evan  Charles  Sutherland  Walker,  esq.,  of  Crow 
Nest,  Yorkshire,  and  of  Aberdar,  Inverness- 
shire,  to  Alice  Sophia,  jmungest  dau.  of  Henry 
Tudor,  esq.,  of  Westbourne-terrace. 

At  Skelton,  near  York,  Major  Jenyns,  C.B., 
18th  Hussars,  eldest  son  of  Geo.  Jenyns,  esq.,  of 
Bottisham-hall,  Cambs.,  to  Rita,  only  dau.  of 
Henry  Stafford  Thompson,  esq.,  of  Fairfield. 

At  Canterbury,  Austin,  fourth  son  of  George 
Neame,  esq.,  of  Northfieet,  to  Harriette,  youngest 
dau.  of  the  late  Charles  Spencer,  esq.,  "sur-geon, 
Ash,  Kent. 

At  Bathwick,  Bath,  Thomas  Hunt,  esq.,  of 
Pulteney-st.,  to  Ann,  second  dau.  of  the  late 
Rev.  R.  Blackmore,  Rector  of  Donhead  St.  Mary’s. 

At  St.  Pancras,  the  Rev.  John  Rowe,  M.A.,  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  to  Harriet,  thii’d 
dau.  of  Thomas  Watson,  esq.,  Fitzroy-square. 

At  St.  Matthew’s,  Brixton,  Wm.  Froom,  esq., 
of  Clapliam-park,  to  Ada  Georgiana,  third  dau. 
of  G.  Schlotel,  esq.,  of  Essex-lodge,  Brixton- 
rise. 

At  All  Saints’,  Upper  Norwood,  T.  Belgrave, 
third  surviving  son  of  Wm.  Henry  Grey,  esq., 
of  Stockwell,  to  Julia  Frances,  second  dau.  of 
Capt.  Charles  Morton,  R.N.,  of  Upper  Norwood, 
late  of  Westmoreland,  Jamaica. 

At  Bayswater,  Charles  Ferguson,  esq., 
youngest  son  of  Dr.  Ferguson,  High  Hesket, 
Cumberland,  to  Amelia  Hill,  of  Stanwix. 

At  St.  Paul’s,  Kersall,  near  Manchester,  Mr. 
John  Phillips  Steains,  of  Higher  Broughton,  to 
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Mary,  dau.  of  Mr.  Joseph  Hankinson,  late  of  Tew 
Tree  House,  Hale,  Cheshii-e. 

At  Holy  Cross,  Pershore,  John  Hawkes,  eldest 
son  of  the  late  Wm.  Woodward,  esq.,  to  Bridget, 
only  child  of  F.  Davies,  esq.,  Pershore,  and  relict 
of  Clendon  T.  Daukes,  esq. 

Feb.  4.  At  St.  Dunstan’s-in-the-West,  Horace 
Jolinson,  esq.,  Lieut.  Royal  ^*a^’y,  to  Frances 
Ellen,  eldest  dau.  of  Chas*.  Walter,  esq.,  late  of 
Radford-house,  Warwickshire. 

Feb.  5.  At  St.  Pancras,  John  Whitaker,  son  of 
the  late  Joseph  Ellis,  esq.,  of  Richmond,  to  Mary 
Anne,  youngest  dau.  fof  John  Staples,  esq.,  of 
Belmont,  near  Salisbury. 

At  Holy  Trinity,  Islington,  John  Rob.  Bankes, 
esq.,  of  Tattershall,  to  Frances,  only  dau.  of  the 
late  Richard  Swine,  esq.,  of  Hastings. 

At  Somers-town,  Chs.  McShane,  esq..  Surgeon 
Royal  Navy,  to  Jane,  only  dau.  of  the  late  Lieut. 
J.  M.  Monk,  R.N.,  of ' the  Royal  Hospital, 
Greenwich. 

Feb.  8.  At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-sq.,  Ed- 
mund Buckley,  esq.,  to  Mary  Honor,  eldest  dau. 
of  Robert  Burton,  esq.,  of  Leamington,  and 
grand-dau.  of  the  late  Sir  Richard  Burton,  of 
Sacketts-hill -house.  Isle  of  Tbanet. 

At  Bilton,  Harrogate,  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Schwabe, 
H.E.I.C.S.,  to  Caroline  Bourchier,  eldest  dau.  of 
the  late  Rev.  Theodore  Dury,  West -mill  Rectory, 
Herts. 

At  Windlesham,  Surrey,  the  Rev.  H.  Percy 
Smith,  M.A.,  Incumbent  of  York-town,  to  Selina, 
second  dau.  of  General  and  Lady  Elizabeth 
Thackeray,  the  Cedars,  Windlesham. 

At  St.  John’s,  Edinburgh,  the  Rev.  C.  W. 
Parker,  B.A.,  Wadham  College,  Oxford,  to  Mary 
Ann  Sophia,  younger  dau.  of  the  late  Horace 
Brydges  Hodgson,  esq.,  of  York. 

At  Catfield,  Chas.  G.  Cubitt,  esq.,  eldest  sur- 
viving son  of  the  late  Cant.  George  Cubitt,  of 
Catfield-hall,  to  Ellen  HaiTiette,  eldest  dau.  of 
Mr.  Edward  Neve,  also  of  Catfield. 

At  Wells,  Somerset,  the  Rev.  Edward  Stokes, 
Student  of  Christ  Church,  and  Yicar  of  Staines, 
to  Helen,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Yery  Rev. 
Thomas  Gaisford,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Christ  Church. 

At  St.  Mary’s,  Bryanston-square,  Edward, 
fourth  son  of  the  late  Henry  Hoyle  Oddie,  esq., 
of  Colney-house,  Herts,  to  Marianne  Louisa 
Eleonora,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Charles 
Boulton,  of  Montagu-square. 

At  Stallingborough,  Lincolnshire,  Herbert 
Henley  Richardson,  esq.  (B.A.  Oxon),  of  the 
Isle  of  Cumbrae,  N.B.,  to  Pattie,  youngest  dau. 
of  the  late  W.  Grantham  Parkinson,  esq.,  of 
Stallingborough. 

At  St.  Mark’s,  Kennington,  Richard  Taylor, 
esq.,  of  Whickam,  Durham,  to  Mary  Hannah, 
eldest  dau.  of  Wm.  Janeway,  e.sq.,  of  Bedford- 
row  and  South  Lambeth. 

At  Edinburgh,  George  Borthwick,  esq.,  of 
Liverpool,  to  Mary  Elizabeth,  youngest  dau.  of 
Matthew  Norman  Macdonald  *Hume,  esq.,  of 
Nine  Wells. 

.\t  Wreay,  Carlisle,  the  Rev.  James  Losh,  only 
son  of  Wm.  Losh,  esq.,  Wreay  Skye,  to  I-abella, 
youngest  dau.  of  Thomas  Benn,  e.sq.,  Woodside. 

Feb.  9.  At  Matlock,  Mr.  John  A.  Williams, 
of  Tunstall,  Statford.shire,  to  Margaret  Ann, 
dau.  of  John  Clixton,  esq.,  of  Liverpool. 

At  Craven  Chapel,  London,  Russell,  eldest  son 
of  Russell  Pontifex,  esq.,  of  Ui)per  St.  IVIartin’s- 
lane,  and  Sandy  way,  Gloucestershire,  to  Juha, 
second  surviving  dau.  of  the  late  G.  Wilson, 
esq.,  of  Clarence-teir.,  Regent’s-park. 

.\t  Wrotiiam,  Kent,  Tneodore  Grant  Cresy, 
Surgeon,  of  Ticehurst,  Sussex,  youngest  .son  of 
the  late  Edward  Cresy,  esq.,  C.E.,  of  South 
Darenth,  Kent,  to  Hannah  Jane,  youngest  dau. 
of  Thomas  Spencer,  esq.,  of  the  Park,  Wrotham. 

.Vt  St.  .1  iines’s,  Oldham,  William,  eldest  son  of 
Wm.  Stcnning.  esq.,  of  Godstone,  Surrey,  to 
Hannah,  third  dau.  of  the  hue  Joseph  Lee.s,  esq., 
of  Oldham,  Lancashire. 

At  Llanvair-Waterdine,  Shrojishire,  Captain 
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Robert  Phipps  Dod,  of  Nant-Issa,  near  Oswestry, 
and  of  the  Shropshire  MRitia,  to  Catherine  Emma, 
eldest  dau.  of  the  Rev.  John  R.  N.  Kinchant, 
J.P.,  of  Nantiago,  near  Knighton,  Radnorshire, 
and  niece  of  Richard  Kinchant,  esq.,  J.P.,  of 
Park-hall,  near  Oswestry. 

At  Dublin,  John  E.  Wallis,  esq.,  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  barrister-at-law,  to  Anna,  only  dau.  of 
Robert  Power,  esq. 

Fei.  10.  At  Plymouth,  Thos.  Parry  Hawker, 
esq.,  son  of  the  late  Chas.  Hawker,  esq.,  Capt. 
Noi-th  Hants  Militia,  and  nephew  of  the  lace 
Admiral  Parry,  to  ^largaret,  youngest  and  only 
surviving  dau.  of  John  Sinclair,  esq.,  late  of 
Edinburgh. 

At  Marylebone,  Albert  D.  Higman,  esq..  Royal 
Marines  Light  Infantry,  fifih  son  of  the  late 
Yice-Admu'al  Henry  Higman,  to  Lavinia  Eulahe 
Rose,  thud  and  youngest  dau.  of  Jonathan  Croft, 
esq.,  late  Army  Medical  Staff,  of  Pit  and  Camp- 
bell-st.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

At  Tamwort'n,  the  Rev.  F.  L.  Lloyd,  B.D.,  one 
of  the  Senior  Fellows  of  St.  John’s  College, 
Cambridge,  and  Yicar  of  Aldworth,  Berkshire, 
to  Jessy,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Henry  Harding, 
esq.,  of  H.M.’s  Customs,  Nevis,  West  Indies. 

At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-square,  Tudor  Geo. 
Trevor,  esq.,  of  her  Majesty’s  Paymaster  Gene- 
ral’s Office,  to  Cordelia  Adams,  only  dau.  of 
the  late  Capt.  Theodore  Hay,  and  grand-dau.  of 
Major  H.  B.  B.  Adams,  formerly  of  the  95th 
Regt. 

At  Almondsbui’y,  Gloucestershhe,  William 
Edmund  Curtis,  esq.,  late  of  the  1st  Royal 
Dragoons,  eldest  son  of  Sir  W.  Curtis,  bart.,  of 
Caynham-court,  Ludlow,  to  Ariana  Emily,  dau. 
of  Col.  Master,  Knole-park,  Gloucestershire. 

At  St.  Michael’s,  Chester-sq.,  Captain  Daniel 
Alexander  M‘Neill,  to  Nannette,  eldest  dau.  of 
Sir  Francis  Dugdale  Astley,  bart.,  of  Everleigh. 

At  St.  Gabriel’s,  Belgravia,  W.  G.  Parmenter, 
esq.,  R.N.,  Paymaster  of  H.M.’s  ship  “Ex- 
mouth,” to  Mary,  youugest  dau.  of  J.  L.  Parsey, 
esq.,  of  Claverton-street. 

At  Chettle,  Dorset,  Richard  Dixie  Maunsell, 
Yicar  of  Moyglare,  Meath,  and  third  son  of 
Richard  Maunsell,  esq.,  of  Oakley-park,  co. 
Kildare,  to  Alicia  Fanny,  dau.  of  the  late 
Malcolm  Laing,  esq. 

At  St.  Mary’s,  Bryanston-sq.,  the  Rev.  Wm. 
Seymoiu-  Hampson,  Rector  of  Stubton,  Lincoln- 
shire, youngest  surviving  son  of  the  late  Sir 
George  F.  Hampson,  bart.,  to  Julia  Jane,  young- 
est dau.  of  Chas.  Franks,  esq. 

At  St.  James's,  Paddington,  Francis  Arthur, 
second  son  of  George  F.  Davis,  esq.,  of  Clapham- 
Rise,  Surrey,  to  Essie  Flora,youngest  dau.  of  the 
late  Francis  Forster,  of  Ashfield  and  Knockmoy- 
abbey,  Galway. 

At'the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  Brompton, 
the  Rev.  Henry  E.  Brooke,  third  son  of  Wm. 
Rrooke,  esq.,  Q.C.,  Master  in  the  Irish  Court  of 
Chancery,  to  Maria,  eldest  dau.  of  the  Rev.  J.  A- 
Jetter. 

Feb.  11.  At  St.  Marylebone,  London,  the  Rev. 
George  Philipps,  M.A.,  of  Jesus  Colle-e,  Oxford, 
and  senior  Curate  of  Ramsgate,  to  Gertrude 
Marianne,  only  surviving  dau.  of  Sir  William 
Fry  Channell,'  one  of  her  Majesty’s  Barons  of 
the  Exchequer. 

Feb.  12.  At  Alphington,  Wm.  Codner  Henley, 
esq.,  merchant,  of  Lonimn,  to  Grace  Jenner, 
only  dau.  of  John  Westren  SneU,  esq.,  of  Manor- 
house,  Alphington. 

At  Brighton,  Lieufi-Col.  William  E.  Gibb,  late 
14th  Regt.  Madras  N.I.,  to  Catherine,  youngest 
dau.  of  the  late  Wm.  Irving,  esq.,  Inspector- 
General  of  Imports  and  Exports  for  the  United 
Kingdom. 

At  Booking,  Essex,  Capt.  H.  Barrett  Bromley, 
Paymaster  of  the  2nd  Battalion  of  H.M.’s  19th 
Regt.,  to  Ro.salind,  only  child  of  the  late 
Samuel  Howe  Tweed,  esq.,  Becking. 

.\t  Sunbury,  Middlesex,  W.  M.  Aylward,  esq., 
of  St.  Paul’s-buildings,  Sermon-lane,  Doctors’- 
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commons;  Paragon-place,  New  Kent-road ; and 
Alma-cottage,  New  Hampton,  to  Emma,  second 
dau.  of  Capt.  Burges,  of  London  and  Melbourne. 

Feh.  14.  At  Edinburg'h,  Henry  Gordon  Gum- 
ming, esq.,  son  of  Sir  William  Gordon  Gumming, 
of  Altyre,  bart.,  to  Elizabeth  Newton,  dau.  of 
Major  Ludovic  Stewart,  of  H.M.’s  24th  Regt. 

At  St.  Mary’s,  Islington,  Edward  John  Heard, 
esq.,  only  son  of  the  late  John  E.  Heard,  Capt. 
62nd  Regt.,  to.Maria,  eldest  dau.  of  William  Lucas 
Hanly,  esq..  Park-terrace,  Highbury. 

Feb.  15.  At  Norwood,  Middlesex,  Mr.  Samuel 
A.  Mortlock,  to  Emma,  elder  dau.  of  the  late 
John  Chatterton  Phillips,  esq.,  R.N. 

At  Great  Bookham,  John  Alexander  Chrystie, 
Capt.  1st  Royals,  to  Mary,  dau.  of  the  late  Wm. 
Chrystie,  esq.,  of  Chester-terrace,  London. 

At  Birmingham,  the  Rev.  John  Bell,  Rector  of 
Brington,  Hunts,  and  late  Fellow  of  Clare  Col- 
lege, to  Lucy,  dau.  of  Bell  Fletcher,  esq.,  M.D., 
of  Birmingham. 

At  St.  Pancras,  George,  son  of  John  Scobell, 
esq.,  of  Nancealverne,  Penzance,  Cornwall,  to 
Anna,  dau.  of  the  late  William  Ellis,  esq.,  of 
Cawsand. 

At  St.  Bartholomew-the-Less,  the  Rev.  J.  G. 
Wood,  M.A.,  Assistant  Chaplain  of  St.  Bartho- 
lomew’s Hospital,  to  Jane  Eleanor,  dau.  of  the 
late  John  Ellis,  esq.,  Denbigh-st.,  Pimlico. 

At  St.  James’s,  Piccadilly,  Mr.  Henry  Smith 
Gorringe,  of  Lewes,  Sussex,  to  Mary  Anne,  se- 
cond dau.  of  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Turner,  of 
Nailand-house,  Balcombe,  Sussex, 

Feb.  16,  At  St.  John  Lee,  Northumberland, 
the  Rev.  William  Ives,  Vicar  of  Haltwhistle,  to 
Anne,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  John  William  Mew- 
liorne,  esq.,  of  Peterborough. 

At  St.  John’s,  Holloway,  James  Corson,  e.sq., 
Chorlton-lodge,  Malpas,  Cheshire,  to  Adelaide, 
youngest  surviving  dau  of  the  late  Major  John 
Hamilton,  H.M.’s  42nd  ‘Royal  Highlanders, 
grand-d;iu.  of  the  late  Major  James  Hamilton, 
of  Grange,  Tyrone,  Ireland,  Deputy-Governor  of 
the  county. 

At  Eccles,  Wm.  Stockton  Schofield,  esq.,  of 
Brooke-house,  Rochdale,  to  Caroline  Helen,  dau. 
of  Richard  Hutchinson,  esq.  of  Monton-house, 
Eccles. 

At  St.  Mary  Abbott’s,  Kensington,  Wm.  R. 
Morgan,  esq.,  of  Abingdon-villas,  Kensington, 
to  Susannah  Augusta,  eldest  dau.  of  William 
Malings,  esq.,  of  York-villas,  Campden-hill,  W. 

At  St.  Saviour’s,  Southwark,  J.  K,  Fensham, 
esq.,  of  Shooter’s-hill,  Kent,  to  Elizabeth  Stuart, 


only  dau.  of  the  late  G.  Brunton,  esq.,  solicitor, 
Supreme  Courts,  Edinburgh. 

At  Esher,  John  Kingsford,  esq.,  of  that  place, 
to  Susan  Prudence  Spencer,  only  dau.  of  the  late 
William  Hunt,  esq. 

Feb.  17.  At  Leeds,  Wm.  Wailes,  esq.,  eldest 
son  of  the  late  William  Wailes  esq.,  of  Leeds,  to 
Elizabeth  Yorstoun,  eldest  dau.  of  Sir  Peter 
Fairbairn,  of  Woodsley-house,  Leeds. 

At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-sq.,  George  Ayton, 
elder  son  of  the  Rev.  George  Ayton  Whitaker, 
M.A.,  of  Knoddishall,  Suffolk,  to  Mary  Henrietta, 
only  dau.  of  Edward  Farrer  Acton,  esq.,  Gatacre- 
park,  Major  in  the  Shropshire  Militia. 

At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-sq.,  Major  Barnard, 
Grenadier  Guards,  eldest  son  of  the  late  Major- 
Gen.  Sir  Henry  Barnard,  K.C.B.,  to  Caroline 
Harriet,  dau.  of  Charles  MiUett,  esq. 

At  St.  Mary’s,  Bryanston-sq.,  the  Rev.  J.  Har- 
man, to  Mary  Jane  Fulton,  only  dau.  of  the 
late  Lieut.-Gen.  Wm.  Popham,  of  the  H.E.I.C. 
Service. 

Alfred  Kempe,  esq.,  of  Stoke-hill-cottage,  to 
Elizabeth  Catherine  Terry,  widow  of  the  Rev. 
Henry  Tooze,  of  Payhembury. 

At  St.  John’s,  Paddington,  Edward  Calvert, 
esq.,  M.A.,  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge, 
Head  Master  of  the  Government  Collegiate 
School,  Ti’inidad,  to  Emily  Wisset,  widow  of  A. 
Middleton,  esq..  Marine  Surveyor,  R.N. 

At  Sheffield,  the  Rev.  Charles  W.  Cox,  Rector 
of  Croxton,  Lincolnshire,  to  Mary  Isabel,  eldest 
dau  of  Wilson  Overend,  esq.,  of  Sharrow-head, 
Sheffield. 

At  Brighton,  Major  Grant  Allan,  of  the  3rd 
Regiment  Madras  Light  Infantry,  to  Catherine 
Annie,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Major  R.  H. 
Richardson,  7th  Light  Cavalry. 

At  Paddington,  George  William  Callender, 
esq.,  to  Sophia,  fourth  dau.  of  the  late  John 
Richardby  Bousfield,  esq.,  of  Clapham-park. 

At  Sleaford,  Lincolnshire,  George,  second  sur- 
viving-son  of  the  late  Richard  Hodge,  esq  , the 
Green,  Hampstead,  to  Annie,  only  dau.  of  the  late 
John  Bellamy,  of  Sleaford. 

At  St.  Mark’s,  Surbiton-hill,  Kingston,  the 
Rev.  Edwai'd  Roberts,  M.A.,  Incumbent  of 
Llangystenyn,  Carnarvonshire,  to  Lydia  Ann, 
youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Harry  Christian  Selfe, 
esq.,  of  Kingston-upon-Thames,  Surrey. 

At  Highbury,  William  Roe  Hooper,  esq., 
eldest  son  of  John  William  Hooper,  esq.,  late  of 
Bath,  to  Lucy  Fanny,  second  dau.  of  Henry  Ben- 
son Cox,  esq.,  of  Highbury-park. 


OBITUARY. 


The  Emperor  oe  Japan. 

Sept.  16.  Of  dropsy  in  the  chest, 
aged  36,  the  Emperor  of  Japan,  who 
recently  concluded  a treaty  with  the 
United  States,  and  opened  his  empire  to 
the  return  of  Christianity,  after  it  had 
been  expelled  about  two  centuries.  The 
“New  York  Journal  of  Commerce”  gives  the 
following  : — “ The  name  of  the  Emperor, 
as  written  down  by  the  interpreters,  was 
Cassaduco.  He  had  twelve  wives.  Some 
of  the  Dutch  residents  say  he  had  no  sons, 
and  adopted  one  for  his  successor,  but  the 
interpreters  assert  that  he  had  one  who  is 
between  fifteen  and  sixteen  years  old,  and 
Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  CCVI. 


who  has  ascended  the  throne.  Neither 
widows  nor  daughters,  according  to  the 
Japanese  constitution,  are  allowed  to 
succeed  a deceased  emperor,  but  he  is 
permitted,  in  the  failure  to  have  a son,  to 
adopt  any  one  he  pleases,  who,  upon  the 
decease  of  the  emperor,  becomes  the 
sovereign  without  opposition.  This  event 
is  much  to  be  regretted,  because  the  con- 
sequences are  as  yet  unknown,  and  may 
blast  all  the  bright  hopes  which  began  to 
be  cherished  for  Japan  and  its  forty 
millions  of  people.  The  Spiritual  Emperor 
(for,  strange,  there  are  two,  a civil  and 
ecclesiastical)  with  his  honzes  or  priests, 
R r 
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which  are  innumerable,  and  as  subservient 
to  him  as  the  Catholic  priests  to  the  Pope, 
is  bitterly  opposed  to  all  progressive  ideas, 
preferring  the  old  isolation  and  non-inter- 
course  to  commerce  and  communication, 
and  the  superstitions  of  Buddhism  and 
Sintooism  to  the  spiritual,  purifying,  and 
ennobling  doctrines  of  Christianity.  There 
may  be  re-action,  a revolt  against  the 
liberal  ideas  of  the  late  Emperor  and  his 
ministers,  hut  it  is  earnestly  hoped  that 
the  good  work  incepted  by  him  will  now 
move  on,  not  like  the  rapid  whirlwind  and 
storm,  but  a slow  yet  victorious  wave,  till 
the  whole  empire  is  not  only  opened  to 
civilisation  and  Christianity,  but  possessed 
by  them.” 


The  Mabqtjis  oe  Beistol. 

Feh.  15.  In  St.  James’s-sq.,  aged  89,  the 
Most  Hon.  Frederick  William,  Marquis 
of  Bristol. 

The  venerable  Marquis  was  in  the  en- 
joyment of  his  usual  health  up  to  Saturday 
last,  when  he  was  attacked  -with  gout  in 
the  stomach,  the  symptoms  increasing 
in  intensity  up  to  the  time  of  his  death. 
The  deceased  was  horn  on  October  2,  1769, 
and  was  consequently  in  the  90th  year  of 
his  age,  and  the  oldest  member  of  the 
House  of  Lords.  The  late  Marquis,  pre- 
vious to  his  succeeding  to  the  family 
honours,  represented  Bury  St.  Edmunds 
in  the  House  of  Commons  from  1796  to 
July  1803.  He  was  Under-Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs  when  Lord 
Hawkesbury  (afterwards  Earl  of  Liver- 
pool) was  Secretary  of  State,  from  February 
1801  till  November  1803.  His  lordship 
was  a conservative  in  polities,  hut  sup- 
ported the  free-trade  policy  of  the  late  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  by  whom  he  was  offered  the 
lord-lieutenancy  of  Suffolk,  but  which  his 
lordship  declined.  On  the  death  of  his 
father,  in  July,  1803,  he  succeeded  to  the 
earldom  of  Bristol;  and  in  June,  1826, 
was  further  raised  in  the  peerage  by  being 
created  Marquis  of  Bristol.  The  deceased 
Marquis  was  hereditary  steward  of  Bury 
St.  Edmund.s,  a governor  of  King’s  College, 
a Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  &c.  His  lord.ship 
married,  February  20,  1798,  the  Hon. 
Elizabeth  Albana  Upton,  second  daughter 
of  Clotworthy,  first  Viscount  Templetown, 
by  wliom  (who  died  in  1811)  he  leaves  four 
sons  and  three  daughters,  namely  : — The 
Earl  .Jermyn,  M.P.  (now  Mar(juis),  and 
Lords  Arthur,  Charles,  and  Alfred  Her- 
vey ; Lady  Augusta,  widow  of  Frederick 
C.  W,  Seymour  ; Lady  Sophia  Wyndham, 
and  Lady  Elizabeth  Georgiana,  married 
to  the  lion,  and  Rev.  John  Grey.  The 


The  Earl  of  Rip  on.  [March, 

venerable  Marquis  was  a considerate  and 
liberal  landlord  to  his  tenantry,  and  be- 
nevolent to  the  poor,  by  whom  his  death 
will  be  greatly  lamented.  The  Earl  Jer- 
myn, M.P.  for  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  succeeds 
to  the  marquisate  and  minor  dignities  by 
the  death  of  his  father.  The  marquis 
married,  in  December,  1830,  Lady  Katha- 
rine Manners,  fourth  daughter  of  the  late 
and  sister  of  the  present  Duke  of  Rutland, 
by  w’hich  estimable  lady,  who  died  in  1818, 
he  has  surviving  issue  two  sons. 


The  Eael  oe  Ripo^t. 

Jan.  28,  at  Putney-heath,  Frederick 
John,  Earl  of  Ripon,  aged  76. 

The  Right  Hon.  Frederick  John  Robin- 
son, first  Earl  of  Ripon,  was  the  younger 
son  of  Thomas,  second  Lord  Grantham,  by 
Mary  .Jemima,  second  daughter  and  co-heir 
of  Philip,  second  Earl  of  Hardwicke,  by 
Jemima  Marchioness  De  Grey,  and  sister 
and  heir  of  the  late  Countess  De  Grey. 
His  Lordship,  who  w’^as  therefore  brother 
to  the  present  Earl  De  Grey,  K.G.,  w^as 
born  in  London  on  the  30th  of  October, 
1782.  He  imbibed  the  rudiments  of  his 
education  at  Sunbury,  hut  was  afterwards 
plaeed  at  Harrow, w'here  he  was  the  school- 
fellow of  Peel,  Aberdeen,  and  Palmerston, 
and  also  of  Lord  Byron.  From  Harrow 
he  proceeded  to  St.  John’s  College,  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  obtained  Sir  William 
Browme’s  medal  for  the  best  Latin  ode  in 
1801,  and  graduated  M.A.  in  the  follow- 
ing year. 

Mr.  Robinson’s  first  connection  wdth 
public  life  dates  from  the  year  1804,  when 
he  acted  as  Private  Secretary  to  his  rela- 
tive, the  late  Lord  Hardwicke,  then  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  He  quitted  Ireland 
when  that  nobleman  was  recalled  upon  the 
death  of  Mr.  Pitt,  in  1806,  and  came  into 
Parliament  for  the  first  time  upon  the 
dissolution  wdiich  took  place  in  the  autumn 
of  that  year,  as  member  for  Carlow.  The 
new  Parliament  being  dissolved  on  the 
defeat  of  the  Whig  Administration  in  the 
following  spring,  Mr.  Robinson  w'as  re- 
turned for  the  borough  of  Ripon,  wdiich 
he  continued  to  represent  for  twenty  suc- 
ccssive  years.  In  the  summer  of  1808  he 
accompanied  Lord  Pembroke  upon  a special 
mission  to  Vienna,  and  returned  to  Eng- 
land with  that  nobleman  in  the  ensuing 
autumn. 

T^p  to  the  year  1809  Mr.  Robinson  took 
little  part  in  the  debates  in  Parliament ; 
but  he  supported  the  Government  formed 
under  the  leadership  of  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land ; wdiich  he  asserted  had  been  rendered 
a political  necessity  by  the  course  which 
had  been  pursued  by  the  previous  Admi- 
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nistration  in  their  communication  with 
George  IIT.  upon  the  subject  of  the  Catho- 
lic question.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  session  of  1809  Mr.  Robinson  was 
chosen  to  move  the  address,  and  in  the 
performance  of  that  duty  expressed  in 
the  strongest  manner  his  conviction  of 
the  necessity  of  a vigorous  prosecution 
of  the  war  in  Spain,  the  attack  upon  which 
country  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon  he  de- 
nounced as  no  less  base  and  unjust  in  its 
design  than  perfidious  in  its  execution. 

In  the  spring  of  she  same  year  Mr. 
Robinson  accejited  the  appointment  of 
Under- Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  offered 
to  him  by  Lord  Castlereagh,  who  then  held 
the  seals  of  the  War  and  Colonial  depart- 
ments; and  when  that  noble  lord  quitted 
office  in  the  following  September,  on  oc- 
casion of  the  unhappy  differences  in  the 
Cabinet  which  resulted  in  a duel  between 
his  lordship  and  Mr.  Canning,  Mr.  Robin- 
son felt  bound  in  honour  to  retire  from  the 
Administration,  though  strongly  urged  by 
Mr.  S.  Perceval  either  to  retain  the  Under- 
Secretaryship  or  else  to  accept  a seat  at 
the  Board  of  Treasury  or  Admiralty.  In 
the  summer  of  that  year  his  near  relative, 
Mr.  Charles  Yorke,  was  appointed  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and  at  his  request, 
with  the  entire  concurrence  and  appro- 
bation of  Lord  Castlereagh,  Mr.  Robinson 
accepted  a seat  at  the  same  board,  where 
he  remained  until  the  lamentable  death  of 
Mr.  Perceval  caused  the  accession  of  the 
Earl  of  Liverpool  to  the  Premiership.  At 
this  juncture  Mr.  Robinson  was  appointed 
Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in 
the  room  of  Mr.  Rose,  and  was  sworn  a 
member  of  the  Privy  Council.  In  the 
winter  of  1813  he  accompanied  Lord 
Castlereagh  to  the  Continent,  and  thus 
became  personally  cognisant  of  the  com- 
mencement of  that  series  of  stirring  events 
which  eventuated  in  the  overthrow  of  the 
First  Emperor  Napoleon. 

Mr.  Robinson  continued  at  the  Board 
of  Trade  until  the  year  1818,  when,  upon 
the  death  of  Mr.  Rose  and  the  resignation 
of  Lord  Clancarty,  he  succeeded  to  the  for- 
mer as  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
and  the  latter  as  Treasurer  of  the  Navy. 
He  became  at  this  time  a member  of  the 
Cabinet,  and  having  discharged  the  impor- 
tant and  responsible  duties  of  his  post  for 
six  years,  in  1823  he  was  requested  by 
his  Majesty  King  George  IV.  to  under- 
take the  more  arduous  situation  of  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  on  the  retirement 
of  Mr.  Vansittart,  afterwards  Lord  Bexley. 

When  Mr.  Canning  was  appointed  to 
the  head  of  the  Administration  early  in 
1827,  that  statesman  undertook  the  office 
of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  con- 


junction with  that  of  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury ; and  at  the  same  Mr.  Robinson 
was  entrusted  with  the  seals  of  the  Co- 
lonial-office, and  advanced  to  the  dignity 
of  the  peerage  by  the  title  of  Viscount 
Goderich,  a title  which  had  been  borne  by 
his  maternal  ancestor,  the  last  Duke  of 
Kent,  of  the  family  of  De  Grey.  On  the 
d(  ath  of  Mr.  Canning  in  the  following 
October,  his  Majesty  requested  Lord  Go- 
derich to  conduct  the  Administration  as 
Premier,  but  his  lordship  held  that  high 
post  for  a few  months  only,  under  circum- 
stances of  no  ordinary  difficult}’’,  and  it 
must  be  owned  scarcely  shewed  himself 
equal  to  them. 

On  the  formation  of  Earl  Grey’s  Mi- 
nistry in  1830,  Lord  Goderich  again  re- 
turned to  the  duties  of  official  life,  and  a 
second  time  resumed  the  seals  of  the  Co- 
lonial-office, which  he  held  down  to  March, 
1833,  when  he  resigned  them  into  the 
hands  of  Lord  Stanley,  now  Earl  of  Derby, 
who  had  previously  held  the  Secretaryship 
for  Ireland.  At  the  same  time  he  accepted 
the  po.st  of  Privy  Seal,  and  on  the  10th  of 
the  next  month  was  elevated  to  the  earl- 
dom, when  he  chose  to  take  his  title  from 
the  borough  of  Ripon,  which  he  had  so 
long  represented  in  the  Lower  House  of 
Parliament. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1834  Lord 
Ripon  withdrew  from  the  Grey  Adminis- 
tration in  conjunction  with  the  present 
Duke  of  Richmond,  Lord  Stanley,  and  Sir 
James  Graham,  on  account  of  internal 
dissensions  in  the  Cabinet,  arising  from  a 
suspicion  that  the  Established  Church  in 
Ireland  was  about  to  be  sacrificed  to  a 
popular  outcry. 

Lord  Ripon  took  no  part  in  the  first 
short-lived  Administration  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  in  1834-35,  but  on  the  return  of 
that  statesman  to  place  and  power  in 
September,  1841,  he  undt  rtook  the  Pre- 
sidentship at  first  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
and  subsequently  of  the  Board  of  Control, 
but  finally  retired  from  official  life  on  the 
breaking-np  of  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  Adminis- 
tration in  1846,  since  which  time  his  lord- 
ship  has  taken  little  or  no  part  in  public 
affairs. 

Lord  Ripon  was  always  accustomed  to 
speak  with  quiet  ease  and  dignity,  which 
shewed  the  steadiness  and  the  moderation 
of  his  principles,  and  proved  that  his  ob- 
ject always  was  to  render  political  safety 
the  constant  companion  of  political  pro- 
gress. 

The  noble  earl  married  on  the  1st  of 
September,  1814,  the  Lady  Sarah  Hobart, 
only  daughter  of  Robert,  the  late  Earl  of 
Buckinghamshire,  whose  landed  property 
he  eventually  inherited.  By  that  lady. 
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■who  survives  him,  his  lordship  has  left  an 
frilly  surviving  child,  George  iVederick 
Samuel,  Viscount  Goderich,  now  second 
Earl  of  Ripon,  who  was  born  October  24, 
1827,  and  married  in  1851,  Henrietta, 
eldest  daughter  of  Captain  and  Lady  Mary 
Viner,  by  whom  he  has  issue.  His  lord- 
ship,  who  is  a magistrate  for  the  West 
Riding,  a captain  in  the  West  Riding 
Yeomanry  Cavalry,  and  a deputy-lieute- 
nant  for  Lincolnshire,  was  M.P.  for  Hull 
for  a few  months  in  1852-53,  and  sat 
for  Huddersfield  from  that  date  down 
to  the  last  general  election,  when  he  was 
returned  for  the  West  Riding  of  York- 
shire. A vacancy  in  the  representation 
of  that  important  constituency  is  conse- 
quently caused  by  his  lordship’s  elevation 
to  the  House  of  Peers. 


The  Dean  of  Chichestee. 

Feh.  3.  At  Chichester,  aged  80,  the 
Very  Rev.  George  Chandler,  B.C.L.  1804, 
D.C.L.  1824,  New  College,  Oxford,  Dean 
of  Chichester  (1830). 

Dr.  George  Chandler,Dean  of  Chichester, 
and  for  many  years  Rector  of  All  Souls’ 
Church,  Marylebone,  was  educated  at 
William  Wykeham’s  Colleges,  Winchester 
and  Oxford.  He  -was  Bampton  Lecturer 
in  1825,  and  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
appointed  by  the  S.  P.  C.  K.  of  General 
Literature.  At  the  establishment  of  the 
Chichester  Literary  and  Philosophical  So- 
ciety in  Feb.  1831,  he  accej)ted  the  office 
of  President,  and  delivered  the  inaugural 
lecture,  and  continued  for  many  years  to 
give  the  annual  opening  address  of  the 
session,  at  all  times  evincing  a lively  in- 
terest in  its  success.  It  was  to  him  we  chiefly 
owe  the  erection  of  St.  Paul’s  Church  at 
Northgate,  and  the  removal  of  Subdeanery 
Church  from  the  north  transept  of  the 
Cathedral  to  the  new  commodious  Church 
in  the  West-street,  to  the  funds  for  the 
building  of  which  he  was  a liberal  con- 
tributor. He  also  pewed  the  church  at 
his  own  expense.  He  was  instrumental  in 
bringing  about  the  West-street  improve- 
ments, which  were  such  an  eyesore  to  the 
citizens.  At  the  death  of  his  sister  he 
erected  a beautiful  stained-glass  window  to 
her  memory.  To  this  event  we  owe  the  very 
many  beautiful  and  appropriate  stained- 
glass  windows  for  which  the  Cathedral 
lias  now  become  celebrated.  As  Ordinary, 
and,  indeed,  at  all  times,  he  obtained  the 
respect  and  esteem  of  the  clergy  and 
citizens.  At  one  of  the  Mayor’s  dinners 
some  years  since,  we  remember,  on  his 
health  being  proposed,  hearing  him  de- 
signated “ the  good  old  Dean,”  and  right 
well  did  he  deserve  the  name.  He  was 
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very  charitable,  and  in  him  the  poor  will 
have  lost  a friend.  Increasing  infirmities 
of  late  years  prevented  his  taking  an 
active  part  in  the  affairs  of  this  life  ; still 
he  continued  almost  to  the  last  to  fre- 
quent the  “ House  of  God.”  He  was  never 
married. 


The  Rey.  Vaughan  Thomas. 

In  our  Magazine  for  December  we  an- 
nounced the  decease  of  the  Rev.  Vaughan 
Thomas,  for  more  than  half  a century  a 
well-known  and  active  resident  in  Oxford. 
A valued  correspondent  has  since  fur- 
nished the  following  particulars  of  his 
literary  labours : — 

I take  the  liberty  of  rescuing  the  names 
of  a few  among  many  of  the  various  ser- 
mons and  pamphlets  published  by  him, 
trusting  that  some  abler  hand  may  be 
found  to  furnish  you  with  a more  detailed 
account  of  his  life  and  literary  career. 
Most  of  his  various  publications  were 
printed  for  private  distribution,  and  none 
for  the  purpose  of  gain  or  emolument. 
Among  his  earliest  printed  works  is  a 
Sermon  on  the  “ Education  of  Poor  Chil- 
dren,” preached  at  the  visitation  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Pett,  Archdeacon  of  Oxford,  held 
at  Woodstock  in  June,  1812.  In  1816  he 
printed  a sermon  preached  at  St.  Mary’s, 
Nov.  5,  “ On  the  Impropriety  of  conceding 
the  Name  of  Catholic  to  the  Church  of 
Rome,”  &c. : of  this  a second  edition  ap- 
peared in  1838.  This  sermon  was  recom- 
mended by  the  late  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 
in  a charge  delivered  by  him  in  1822 ; and 
as  a proof  of  the  author’s  unwavering 
opinion,  we  may  notice  that  in  a copy  of 
the  sermon  lately  in  his  library,  was  the 
following  autograph  note  : — ■ 

“This  sermon,  preached  in  1816,  developes  my 
deeply  seated  conviction  as  to  the  true  principles 
of  the  Reformation.  My  conviction  remains  the 
same,  Nov.  29, 1850,  and  I would  not  swerve  from 
it  even  if  a second  John  Calvin  were  to  arise  and 
deal  with  me  as  he  did  with  Servetus.” 

“ Yn.  Thomas.” 

In  1825  Mr.  Thomas  printed,  by  desire 
of  the  Judges  on  circuit,  an  assize  ser- 
mon preached  at  St.  Mary’s,  Oxford,  “ On 
the  Visitation  of  Prisoners,”  with  an  ap- 
pendix on  the  same  subject,  evincing 
much  labour  and  research.  “ The  Legality 
of  the  present  Academical  System  of  the 
University  of  Oxford,  asserted  October, 
1831,  against  the  New  Calumnies  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review,”  was  a reply  to  a 
sevi  re  attack  made  in  that  journal  for  the 
month  of  June  previous,  and  a second 
part  of  this  defence  was  published  by  our 
author  in  March,  1832.  A second  edition 
of  both  was  issued  in  1853,  when  many  of 
the  Reviewer’s  old  arguments  had  been 
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newly  brought  forward  during  the  dis- 
cussions on  the  subject  of  reform. 

Mr.  Thomas  republished  in  1831  “A 
Letter  to  Lord  North,  on  Subscription  to 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles,”  generally  attri- 
buted to  Dr.  Horne,  the  predecessor  of 
the  late  venerable  Dr.  Routh  as  Presi- 
dent of  Magdalen;  this  pamphlet  was 
subsequently  included  in  a volume  of 
Tracts  on  Subscription,  &c.,  now  some- 
what scarce ^ 

A sermon  on  Religious  Education, 
preached  at  St.  Mary’s  in  1835,  follows 
next  in  order,  and  in  1838  we  again  find 
Mr.  Thomas  in  print,  “ Reasons  for  Pro- 
testing against  the  Principle  upon  wdiich 
a General  Revision  of  the  Statutes  of  the 
University  has  been  undertaken,”  &c.,  ap- 
pearing in  a 4to.  pamphlet.  The  same 
year  Mr.  Thomas  delivered  an  address  at 
the  Birmingham  Royal  School  of  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery,  shortly  afterwards 
printed,  and  a second  edition  of  which 
was  called  for  in  the  year  of  the  author’s 
decease.  He  also  published  a sermon  on 
“ Co-operative  Charity,”  preached  in  the 
same  town  in  “ aid  of  the  fund  for  erect- 
ing a fever  ward  at  the  Queen’s  Hospital,” 
in  1845. 

Mr.  Thomas’  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  parish  of  Yarnton,  of  which  he 
was  f)r  half  a century  vicar,  is  evi- 
denced in  the  account  of  the  church  and 
parish,  contributed  by  him  to  “ The  Archi- 
tectural Guide  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Oxford,”  in  1846.  This  account  he  sub- 
sequently enlarged  and  printed  for  the  use 
of  visitors  to  that  interesting  church, 
and  also  for  the  benefit  of  the  party 
appointed  by  him  to  shew  it.  This  little 
Guide  contains  some  fairly  executed  wood- 
ciits  of  the  monuments  of  the  Spencer 
fiimily,  by  which  the  edifice  is  best  known. 
Whilst  speaking  of  this  parish  we  may 
also  notice  a paper,  full  of  value,  read 
by  him  to  the  Historical  Section  of  the 
Archaeological  Society  at  their  meeting  in 
Oxford  in  June,  1850,  entitled,  “An  Ac- 
count of  the  Night  March  of  King  Charles 
the  First  from  Oxford,  by  Wolvercot, 
Yarnton,  &c.,  to  Burford  and  Worcester, 
in  June,  1644,”  and  which  he  afterwards 
published  with  additions.  This  little  pam- 
phlet will  be  found  not  only  of  interest  to 
the  local  reader,  but  also  to  the  student 
of  Clarendon,  as  it  traces  minutely  the 
route  taken  by  the  unfortunate  monarch 
to  avoid  the  armies  of  Essex  and  Waller, 
wdio  by  a concerted  plan  had  fully  hoped 
to  have  secured  their  royal  prey  within 
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the  walls  of  Oxford.  Mr.  Thomas  was 
not  only  the  historian  and  archaeologist  in 
his  parish,  in  1849  he  published  “ An  Ad- 
dress to  the  Parishioners  of  Yarnton,  on 
the  Return  of  their  Feast  Sunday,”  and 
on  the  occasion  of  the  parish  being  threat- 
ened with  the  visitation  of  cholera  in  1853, 
he  issued  a “ Paper  of  Advice”  to  his  pa- 
rishioners, which  may  rightly  be  termed 
“ Pastoral  and  Medical.”  Both  these  latter 
brochures  shew  him  to  have  endeavo  ured 
to  fulfil  the  duties  of  a zealous  parish 
priest,  in  imparting  instruction  both  for 
the  bodies  and  souls  of  those  committed 
to  his  care. 

Mr.  Thomas’  love  for  the  Fine  Arts 
was  well  known.  “ Thoughts  on  the 
Cameos  and  Intaglios  of  Antiquity,  sug- 
gested by  a Sight  and  Survey  of  the  Blen- 
heim Collection,”  addressed  to  the  noble 
owner,  and  privately  printed  in  1847, 
evidences  his  consummate  taste,  and  his 
wish  to  render  such  objects  of  beauty  more 
accessible.  After  the  decease  of  his  f riend 
Dr.  Warneford  in  1855,  Mr.  Thomas  was 
requested  by  the  Council  of  Queen’s 
College,  Birmingham,  and  other  friends  of 
that  beneficent  gentleman,  to  prepare  a 
memoir  of  him.  To  this  he  acceded,  and  in 
the  course  of  that  year  issued  a volume 
under  the  title  “ Christian  Philanthropy 
Exemplified  in  a Memoir  of  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Wilson  Warneford,  LL.D.,”  &c.,  of 
which  he  presented  copies  to  the  friends 
of  the  deceased,  and  to  those  interested 
in  his  benefactions.  This  memoir  he  re- 
printed in  an  abridged  form  in  the  “Church- 
man’s Magazine,”  and  afterwards  issued 
the  same  in  a pamphlet.  As  one  of  Dr. 
Warneford’s  trustees,  Mr.  Thomas  in  1857 
published  “ A Letter  to  the  Magistrates  of 
the  County  of  Oxford,”  enumerating  the 
various  errors  made  by  parties  less  inti- 
mately acquainted  than  himself  with  the 
Warneford  Asylum  on  Headington-hill. 
I must  not  omit  to  mention  the  handsome 
volume  printed  by  Mr.  Thomas  far  private 
circulation,  only  a few  years  before  his 
decease,  “ The  Italian  Biography  of  Sir 
Robert  Dudley,  Knt.,”  with  notices  of 
the  various  members  of  his  family.  Mr. 
Thomas’  biographical  researches  relating 
to  Sir  Robert  began  in  1806,  and  he  has 
in  this  memoir  shewn  much  of  that 
“variety  and  versatility”  of  knowledge 
he  claims  for  the  subject  of  the  memoir. 

There  are  many  other  printed  sermons 
in  addition  to  those  named  above,  preached 
by  Mr.  Thomas  as  vicar  of  Stoneleigh 
and  Yarnton,  and  also  in  consequence  of 
his  long  and  intimate  connection  with 
the  various  charitable  institutions  in  the 
counties  of  Oxford  and  Warwickshire. 
The  library  of  the  late  lamented  gentle- 
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man  was  dispersed  during  the  past  month, 
and  we  may  say  that  there  was  hardly  a 
volume  which  did  not  bear  ahuudiint 
marks  of  its  having  been  attentively 
perused,  and  in  most  cases  annotated  on, 
by  its  diligent  and  indefatigable  possessor. 

G.  G. 


The  Rev.  C.  Val.  Le  Geics. 

On  Christmas- eve,  at  his  seat,  Trcreife, 
near  Penzance,  in  Cornwall,  within  a 
few  weeks  of  the  completion  of  his  86th 
year,  the  Rev.  Charles  Valentine  Le 
Grice,  M.A. 

He  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  Rev. 
Charles  Le  Grice,  Incumbent  of  St.  James’s, 
Bury  St.  Edmunds,  who  afterwards  be- 
came Rector  of  Wickhampton,  Norfolk, 
and  of  Thwaite,  Suffolk,  and  was  born  at 
Bury  on  the  14th  of  Feb.  1773. 

The  family  of  Le  Grice  had  been  long 
settled  in  Norfolk,  where  their  names  may 
be  traced  back  for  three  centuries. 

He  was  the  eldest  of  eight  children,  and 
was  named  Valentine  from  the  accident  of 
his  bii’th  on  that  day,  but  he  was  known 
by,  and  delighted  in,  the  contraction  Val. 
Of  his  brothers,  Samuel  obtained  a com- 
mission in  the  60th  Foot  and  died  at 
Jamaica.  Henry  eiiteied  the  law,  and 
died  at  Wisbeach  about  1845.  Perry 
died  young : five  sisters,  all  deceased, 
completed  the  family. 

Estimable  as  he  was  in  all  the  relations 
of  life,  possessed  of  brilliant  talents,  and 
for  more  than  sixty  years  a contributor  to 
the  Gentleman’s  Magazine,  a memoir 
of  him  would  be  sought  in  our  columns, 
had  he  not  also  been  the  last  surviving 
friend  in  boyhood  of  two  men  who  gained 
for  themselves  a leading  place  in  English 
literature. 

At  the  very  early  age  of  eight  he  was  placed 
in  Christ’s  Hospital,  being  a relation  of  one 
of  its  benefactors,  the  munificent  founder 
of  Guy’s  Hospital.  Here  for  nine  years 
he  was  class-fellow  of  Coleridge.  Together 
they  removed  from  form  to  form,  and  sat 
side  by  side;  using,  as  was  then  the  wont 
of  the  school,  the  same  Dictionary,  until 
Coleridge,  as  Senior  Grecian,  went  to 
Cambridge  in  1791 . Le  Grice’s  friendship 
with  Charles  Lamb  was  still  more  inti- 
mate ; and  in  their  school-boy  rambles 
about  London  he  ahvays  found  a home  in 
Lamb’s  family.  Throughout  life  he  al- 
ways spoke  with  the  warmest  afiection  of 
these  early  associates,  but  especially  of  the 
younger ; an  interesting  biographical  no- 
tice of  whom,  from  his  pen,  forms  a por- 
tion of  Mr.  .Tiistice  'J’alfourd’s  edition  of 
Lamb’s  Life  and  Letters;  and  that  the 
regard  was  mutual  appears  from  Lamb’s 


kind  references  to  his  friend  Le  Grice  in 
his  essays  and  correspondence.  Bishop 
Middleton  and  Dr.  Trollope  were  also  con- 
temporaries of  Mr.  Le  Grice  at  school. 

One  anecdote,  which  Mr.  Le  Grice  used 
to  mention  of  his  school-days,  assures  us 
that  with  him  has  passed  away  almost  the 
last  of  those  who  had  seen  Johns;m.  The 
Doctor  occasionally  visited  at  the  school  a 
boy  who  was  either  a relative  or  a protege. 
Mr.  Le  Grice  well  remembered  the  respe  ct 
and  reverence  which  was  paid  to  the 
great  English  moralist,  and  the  sensat'oii 
throughout  the  school  when  one  day  a 
boy  came  in  and  said,  “Doctor  Johnson 
is  dead  !” 

Lamb,  it  is  w^ell  knowm,  did  not  go  to 
the  University,  whither  Mr.  Le  Grice 
proceeded  in  1792 ; but  their  intimacy 
was  kept  up  by  Lamb’s  occasional  aiul 
welcome  visits  to  his  early  friend;  who 
was  in  little  more  than  a year  separated 
from  Coleridge  by  the  sudden  flight  of  the 
latter. 

In  1792  Mr.  Le  Grice  entered  at  Tri- 
nity College,  Cambridge,  which  he  had 
chosen  in  preference  to  Pembroke,  although 
an  exhibition  awaited  him  there.  At  the 
end  of  his  freshman’s  year  he  v/as  placed 
in  the  first  class  with  eight  others,  amongst 
whom  were  Dr.  Dealtry,  Incumbent  of 
Clapham  and  Archdeacon  of  Winchester, 
and  Dr.  Word.sworth,  afterwards  Master 
of  Trinity.  Retaining  their  friendship,  he 
survived  them  all ; as  he  has  indeed,  we 
believe,  all  his  College  contemporaries,  ex- 
cept the  venerable  Lord  Lyndhurst,  still 
older  than  himself,  with  whom  he  appears 
to  have  occasionally  correspoi'ded  until 
the  last  year  of  his  life.  He  took  his  B.A. 
degree  in  1796,  “ Kempthoine’s  year.” 

He  soon  became  a Scholar  of  Trinity, 
and  won  the  chief  declamation  prize,  a 
silver  cup,  in  the  same  year  that  Words- 
worth gained  the  second  prize,  having 
also  in  consequence  to  deliver  a second 
declamation  at  the  Commemoration.  It 
is  some  evidence  of  the  favour  with  which 
these  youthful  exertions  were  regarded, 
that  they  were  printed  at  the  request  of 
his  College  superiors. 

We  are  not  aware  that  any  other  prizes 
were  obtained  by  him  during  his  residence 
at  the  University.  His  talents  and  tastes, 
which  were  solely  literary,  and  his  universal 
acceptance  as  the  favourite  of  society,  will 
serve  to  explain  this ; when  it  is  also  re- 
collected that  very  few  indeed  were,  at  that 
period,  the  avenues  to  academic  distinc- 
tion which  were  open  to  any  wdjo  had  not 
gained  mathematical  honours.  It  must 
not,  however,  be  supposed  that  the  especial 
frieJid  of  Middleton,  afterwards  first  Bi- 
shop of  Calcutta,  of  Dealtry,  and  of  Legh 
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Richmond,  was  a mere  trifler.  Many 
years  after  this  (in  1831)  the  writer  had 
the  pleasure  of  passing  some  time  in  the 
company  of  the  late  Dr.  Dealtry,  who,  as 
soon  as  he  found  his  younger  companion 
hnew  Mr.  Le  Grice,  could  talk  on  no 
other  subject ; his  heart  seemed  so  full  of 
the  recollection  of  happy  college  days,  and 
he  again  and  again  requested  his  most 
affectionate  remembrances. 

If  Mr.  Le  Grice  turned  aside  from  the 
pursuit  of  academic  honours,  bis  pen  was 
not  idle ; and  many  a sportive  effusion 
circulated  throughout  theUniversity : some 
of  them  may  still  linger  in  Trinity.  A few 
were  printed,  of  these  we  have  only  seen 
a humorous  “General  Theorem  for  a * ^ 

I * * * College  Declamation  (in  verse),  with 
copious  Notes.  By  Gronovius.”  The  inci- 
dents arising  out  of  one  song  have  been 
described  by  the  late  Mr.  Gunning  in  his 
1 own  peculiar  way.  The  real  story,  how- 
ever, has  placed  the  Vice-Chancellor  in  a 
more  amiable  light  than  suited  Mr.  Gun- 
ning’s purpose. 

A slight  effort  of  a graver  kind,  “ Ana- 
lysis of  Paley’s  Moral  and  Political  Philo- 
sophy,” which  Mr.  Le  Grice  drew  up, 
probably  to  assist  his  own  studies,  was 
printed  during  his  College  career.  Re- 
peated editions  of  it  serve  to  shew  that  it 
was  found  useful  by  several  succeeding 
generations  of  undergraduates. 

Although  not  printed  until  some  time 
after  his  quitting  Cambridge,  we  may 
perhaps  refer  to  this  period  “ Daphnis  and 
Chloe,  a Pastoral  Novel,  now  first  selectly 
translated  from  the  original  Greek  of 
Longus.”  Its  title  and  motto, — 

“ Nil  dictu  foedum  visuque  liaec  limina 
tangat.”— Juv. 

sufficiently  indicate  the  care  with  which 
it  has  been  adapted  to  the  perusal  of  the 
English  reader.  It  may  be  added  that  its 
execution  shewed  much  poetic  feeling; 
and  whilst  removing  the  blemishes  of 
Longus,  the  translation  preserved  the 
grace  and  simplicity  of  the  original. 

A few  months  after  taking  his  B.A. 
degree  in  1796,  Mr.  Le  Grice  visited 
Cornwall,  which  thenceforward  became 
his  home.  Here  he  became  the  tutor  of 
Mr.  Nicholls,  of  Trereife,  the  only  son  of 
a widow  lady  of  good  property.  In  1798 
he  received  Holy  Orders,  and  in  the  same 
year  he  married  Mrs.  Nicholls,  who  died 
in  1820,  from  which  time  he  remained 
a widower.  Mr.  Nicholls,  his  former  pupil, 
died  in  1812,  at  the  age  of  27,  when  the 
larded  estates  became  his  entire  property. 

A sermon  which  he  was  called  upon  to 
preach  on  St.  Matthew’s  Day,  1805,  be- 
fore the  Lord  Mayor  and  the  Governors 
of  the  Royal  Hospitals,  was  printed  by  the 


desire  and  at  the  request  of  the  Gover- 
nors of  Christ’s  Hospital.  Shortly  after 
w'as  published  an  “ Address  to  the  Veteran 
Seamen,”  from  a Sermon  preached  by  him 
in  the  chapel  of  Greenwich  Hospital  on 
the  day  of  the  thanksgiving  for  the  vic- 
tory of  Trafalgar. 

In  1806  he  was  elected  by  the  Corpo- 
ration of  Penzance  Incumbent  of  St. 
M-iry’s  Chapel  in  that  town,  the  duties  of 
which  he  had  for  many  years  undertaken 
gratuitously  for  the  benefit  of  his  prede- 
cessor. He  resigned  this  preferment  in 
1831,  and  never  held  any  other. 

But  until  incapacitated  by  failing 
strength,  he  was  ever  ready  to  give  bis 
assistance  to  any  sick  or  absent  clerical 
neighbour,  and  by  his  effective  preaching 
to  advocate  the  cause  of  local  charities. 
He  was  a magistrate  of  the  county  for 
about  forty  years. 

His  attachment  to  his  Alma  Mater 
was  a passion.  To  be  a Cambridge,  and, 
above  all,  a Trinity  man,  was  a suffi- 
cient introduction  to  him.  His  contem- 
poraries had  gradually  passed  away  ; but 
his  name  long  remained  a household 
word  at  Trinity,  where  his  visits  were 
always  welcome;  and  it  was  the  highest 
gratification  to  him  to  receive  from  time 
to  time,  under  his  own  hospitable  roof, 
those  distinguished  ornaments  of  the  Uni- 
versity whom  scientific  pursuits  or  summer 
rambles  brought  into  Cornwall. 

Through  his  friendship  with  the  Master 
of  Trinity  he  had  known  his  poet  bro- 
ther ; and  in  one  of  the  last  journeys  made 
by  Southey  he  renewed  at  Trereife  the 
acquaintance  which  had  commenced  in 
early  life. 

From  youth  to  age  there  was  a charm 
around  Mr.  Le  Grice  which  delighted  all 
who  casually  met  him,  and  riveted  the 
affectionate  regards  of  those  who  had  the 
happiness  to  know  him  intimately.  His 
kind  and  gentle  manners,  the  genuine  ex- 
pression of  an  open-hearted  sympathy,  his 
tenderness  towards  little  children,  and  his 
anxious  care  for  the  comfort  and  relief  of 
the  unfortunate,  as  w'ell  as  the  zeal  and 
ability  with  which  he  maintained  their 
cause  in  speeches,  letters,  and  pamphlets, 
secured  him  universal  respect,  and  espe- 
cially endeared  him  to  the  poor.  His 
genial  conversation,  enriched  by  various 
reading,  abounding  in  anecdote,  and  over- 
flowing with  wut  ever  sparkling,  but  al- 
ways playful,  rendered  him  the  most  fas- 
cinating of  companions.  The  wit  which, 
according  to  Charles  Lamb,  distinguished 
his  boyhood,  and  which  was  so  attractive 
at  the  University, never  forsook  him;  for, 
although  it  was  chastened  and  restrained 
by  the  graver  occupations  of  after-life  and 
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advancing  age,  lie  failed  not  to  remember 
the  maxim  of  the  wise  man,  “ There  is  a 
time  to  laugh.” 

Many  a humorous  composition,  in  print 
and  in  manuscript,  circulates  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood once  gladdened  by  his  presence, 
and  many  a graceful  sonnet  has  found  a 
place  in  our  pages.  But  those  who  know 
only  thus  much,  will  have  but  a faint 
image  of  what  he  has  been.  His  rich 
fancy  poured  forth  its  treasures  in  careless 
and  lavish  profusion,  and  the  dehghted 
hearers  forgot  that  the  fountain  was  not 
perennial. 

An  only  son.  Day  Perry  Le  Grice,  Esq., 
a magistrate  for  the  county  of  Cornwall, 
succeeds  to  the  estates. 


William  H.  Peescott. 

Jan.  28.  At  Boston,  United  States, 
aged  62,  William  Hickling  Prescott,  the 
eminent  historian. 

About  two  years  since  he  had  a slight 
stroke  of  paralysis,  which,  however,  soon 
yielded  to  medical  treatment,  and  for 
many  months  past  he  has  seemed  in  ex- 
cellent health  and  spirits ; his  friends 
confidently  predicting  for  him  many  more 
years  of  active  literary  exertion.  But  it 
was  otherwise  ordered  by  the  All-Disposer. 
At  twelve  o’clock  yesterday  he  was  in  his 
usual  health ; at  half-past  twelve  he  was 
stricken  with  apoplexy,  and  at  two  o’clock 
he  had  breathed  his  last. 

Mr.  Prescott  belonged  to  a New  Eng- 
land family  of  high  honour.  His  grand- 
father, Colonel  William  Prescott,  as  is 
well  known,  commanded  the  American 
forces  at  the  battle  of  Bunker’s  Hill.  His 
father,  William  Prescott,  generally  known 
and  addressed  in  this  community,  during 
the  later  years  of  his  life,  as  Judge  Pres- 
cott, was  one  of  the  best  and  wisest  men 
who  have  ever  lived  and  died  among  us. 
He  was  a lawyer,  in  a very  large  practice 
for  a great  many  years,  and  a very  acute, 
successful,  and  learned  jurist.  But  his 
mind  was  never  subdued  to  what  it  worked 
in  ; there  was  nothing  in  it  narrow,  limit- 
ed, or  technical.  On  the  contrary,  he  was 
a man  of  large  sagacity,  of  comprehen- 
sive wisdom,  who  looked  at  all  things 
from  a high  point  of  view,  and  although 
his  life  was  i)as3ed  in  a private  walk — 
though  he  never  held  any  other  than  a 
judicial  office  and  for  a short  period,  yet 
in  the  judgment  of  all  who  knew  him, 
there  was  no  civil  function  or  trust  which 
he  was  nf)t  competent  to  discharge  with 
signal  ability.  His  mother  was  a daughter 
of  Thomas  Hickling,  who  for  a great  many 
years  was  United  States  Consul  at  the 
Azores.  He  was  born  in  Salem,  Mass., 
12 


May  4,  1796,  and  resided  there  until  his 
father’s  removal  to  Boston,  when  he  him- 
self was  twelve  years  old.  He  entered 
Harvard  College  in  1811,  and  was  gradu- 
ated in  1814.  While  at  college,  he  was  ! 
deprived  by  accident  of  the  use  of  one  eye, 
and  the  sight  of  the  other  was  so  impaired 
as  to  prevent  him  from  engaging  in  any 
occupation  in  which  the  constant  use  of 
that  organ  should  be  necessary.  Happily,  ; 
his  father’s  circumstances  were  such  as  to 
preclude  the  necessity  of  his  toiling  for 
bread.  He  early  determined  to  devote  S 

himself  to  a life  of  literature.  Soon  after  I 

leaving  college,  being  advised  to  travel,  he  I 
went  to  Europe  and  spent  two  years  in  [ 
an  extended  journey  through  England,  • 
France,  and  Italy,  and  at  the  end  of  it  re-  | 
turned  home  in  excellent  general  health,  j 
but  with  no  great  improvement  in  the 
state  of  his  eyes. 

His  marriage  soon  after  took  place; 
and  from  this  period  his  days  flowed  on  in  ) 

diligent  and  uneventful  devotion  to  lite-  i- 

rary  pursuits.  He  was  never  enabled  to  ^ 

use  his  own  eyes  but  for  a short  time  in 
the  day,  but  was  constantly  obliged  to  use  | 

the  eyes  of  others  for  his  studies  and  re-  | 

searches,  as  well  as  to  record  the  results  of 
them.  His  quiet  perseverance  and  con- 
tinuous industry  enabled  him  to  triumph 
over  this  difficulty,  and  to  achieve  an  i 
amount  of  litei’ary  production  which  is  not  ! ‘ 
merely  most  honourable  to  his  intellectual  ' i 
powers,  but  conveys  a noble  moral  lesson 
to  all  who  may  be  burdened  with  similar  i 
trials.  His  earliest  literary  efforts  were 
contributions  to  the  “North  American  j 
Review,”  upon  subjects  drawn  from  Span-  i 
ish,  English,  American,  and  especially 
Italian  literature.  Indeed,  at  one  time 
he  contemplated  an  extended  work  upon 
Italian  literature.  He  also  contributed 
to  Sparks’s  “ American  Biography”  a 
beautiful  notice  of  Charles  Brockden 
Brown.  Most  of  these  earliest  produc- 
tions were  published  in  1845,  in  a volume 
entitled  “Biographical  and  Critical  Mis- 
cellanies.” 

After  some  deliberation  and  hesitation, 
he  selected  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  as  the  subject  of  an  extended 
historical  work ; and  to  this  the  assiduous 
labour  of  many  years  was  cheerfully  and 
patiently  given.  He  drew  his  materials 
not  merely  from  all  printed  sources,  but 
he  was  enabled  to  procure  many  manu- 
script authorities  which  no  writer  before 
him,  at  least  in  English,  had  been  able  to 
gain  access  to.  The  work  was  published 
in  1838,  in  three  volumes,  under  the  title 
of  the  “ History  of  the  Reign  of  Ferdinand 
a?5d  Isabella,  the  Catholic.”  As  we  are 
giving  only  a rapid  sketch  of  Mr.  Pres- 
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cott’s  life,  without  any  extended  literary 
criticism  of  his  works,  it  is  enough  here 
to  say  that  this  admirable  production  was 
received  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm  both 
in  Europe  and  America.  Scholars  and 
philosophers  admired  its  depth  of  re- 
search, while  general  readers  were  charmed 
by  the  limpid  ease  and  natural  grace  of  its 
style,  his  brilliant  descriptions  and  ani- 
mated pictures.  It  was  soon  translated 
into  French,  Spanish  and  German,  Its 
author  was  immediately  elected  a member 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Madrid.  The 
popularity  which  it  gained  upon  its  first 
publication  it  has  since  steadily  main- 
tained. It  has  gone  through  several  edi- 
tions in  England  and  America,  and  is  one 
of  the  established  classics  in  the  language. 

Mr.  Prescott’s  literary  industry  was  not 
checked  by  the  success  of  his  first  work. 
He  did  not,  for  a moment,  repose  under 
his  laurels.  He  immediately  devoted  him- 
self to  the  investigation  of  another  bril- 
liant period  in  the  history  of  Spain,  the 
fruits  of  which  appeared  in  1843,  in  a 
work,  in  three  volumes,  called  the  “ His- 
tory of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico,  with  a 
Preliminary  View  of  the  Ancient  Mexican 
Civilization,  and  the  Life  of  the  Con- 
queror Hernando  Cortez.”  This  work  was 
received  with  favour  not  less  than  that 
which  had  greeted  the  History  of  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella.  The  literary  world 
recognised  in  it  the  same  careful  research, 
the  same  accuracy  of  statement,  the  same 
persuasive  sweetness  and  magic  beauty  of 
style. 

In  1847  was  published,  in  two  volumes, 
the  “History  of  the  Conquest  of  Peru, 
with  a Preliminary  View  of  the  Civiliza- 
tion of  the  Incas,”  a work  of  kindred  and 
commensurate  excellence  to  that  of  the 
“ History  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico.” 

Mr.  Prescott  now  devoted  himself  with 
unabated  ardour  to  the  preparation  of  a 
work  of  wider  range  and  broader  scope — 
a work  which,  alas  ! he  has  not  been  per- 
mitted to  finish — the  “History  of  the 
Reign  of  Philip  the  Second.”  This  was 
a theme  requiring  a larger  and  more  com- 
prehensive treatment  than  his  previous 
works,  and  Mr.  Prescott  made  his  prepa- 
rations for  it  with  an  extent  and  d*  libera- 
tion proportionate  to  its  magnitude.  He 
had  now  become  one  of  the  great  literary 
names  of  the  age,  and  found  everywhere 
persons  who  were  ready  to  give  him 
assistance.  Everywhere,  both  public  col- 
lections and  private  archives  were  thrown 
open  to  him.  It  was  while  preparing  for 
this  work  that  he  indulged  himself  with  a 
brief  excursion  to  England,  where  he  was 
received  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm  by 
persona  of  the  highest  distinction  in  litera- 
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ture  and  social  life,  and  where  the  favour- 
able impression  created  by  his  works  was 
confirmed  by  his  prepossessing  appearance 
and  delightful  manners.  He  took  ample 
time  for  the  task,  which  he  destined  to 
be  the  crowning  work  of  his  life.  In  the 
latter  part  of  1855  appeared  the  first  two 
volumes  of  this  work,  under  the  title  of 
the  “ History  of  the  Reign  of  Philip  tbe 
Second,  King  of  Spain.”  The  highest 
expectations  of  the  public  were  gratified  by 
it.  In  dealing  with  this  more  compre- 
hensive subject,  it  was  admitted  that  he 
had  shewn  the  same  careful  research,  the 
same  conscientious  balancing  of  authori- 
ties, the  same  calm  and  judicial  temper, 
and  that  it  was  commended  to  the  general 
taste  by  the  same  picturesque  narrative 
and  the  same  fascinaiion  of  style. 

In  1856  Mr.  Prescott  published  an 
edition  of  Robertson’s  “ History  of  the 
Reign  of  Charles  the  Fifth,”  with  notes, 
and  a valuable  supplement  containing  an 
account  of  the  Emperor’s  life  after  his 
abdication. 

This  very  last  year,  indeed  but  a few 
w'eeks  since,  the  third  volume  of  his  “ His- 
tory of  Philip  the  Second”  appeared.  The 
ink  seems  hardly  dry  upon  the  manuscript 
in  which  we  recorded  our  honest  and 
fervent  admiration  of  this  delightful 
volume. 

The  highest  possible  acknowledgments 
of  literary  distinction  were  liberally 
showered  upon  Mr.  Prescott.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  in  1850,  conferred  upon 
him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws.  In 
1845  he  received  the  highest  of  all  dis- 
tinctions of  its  class,  in  being  elected  a 
corresponding  member  of  the  class  of 
Moral  and  Political  Philosophy  in  the 
French  Institute,  succeeding  Navarete, 
the  Spanish  historian.  Of  most  of  the 
learned  societies  in  Europe  he  was  a 
member. 

Mr.  Prescott  was  as  rich  in  the  love  of 
his  friends  as  in  the  admiration  of  the 
literary  world.  His  manners  were  most 
frank,  simple,  and  engaging;  his  social 
nature  was  strong  and  active;  and  his 
sympathies  were  ever  ready  and  easily 
moved.  His  countenance  was  extremely 
fine  and  prepossessing,  and  retained  to  the 
last  a youthful  glow  and  animation  which 
were  the  faithful  expression  of  a sunny 
temper  and  an  ever  young  heart.  Ko 
man  was  ever  more  warmly  beloved ; no 
man  could  shew  a better  title  to  the  affec- 
tions of  his  friends.  His  honours  and  dis- 
tinctions never  impaired  the  simplicity  and 
sweetness  of  his  nature,  or  changed  his 
countenance  tow^ards  any  one  w'hom  he 
had  ever  known  and  loved.  No  man  so 
eminent  was  ever  pursued  with  less  of 
s s* 
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envy,  detraction,  or  ill-will.  No  man’s 
honours  were  ever  a subject  of  more  hearty 
delight  to  his  friends. 

Mr.  Preseott  leaves  a widow  and  three 
children,  two  sons  and  a daughter. — Bos- 
ton Courier. 


’ Mr.  Wm.  Freeling-  Jerdatt. 

Feh.  6.  Aged  41,  Mr.  William  Freeling 
Jerdan,  second  son  of  Mr.  William  Jordan. 

Bv  his  birth  connected  with  the  literary 
world,  he  did  not,  however,  devote  him- 
self to  literat  re.  and  was  only  a casual 
contributor  of  lighter  matter  to  the  press. 
In  office  business  he  was  very  able  and 
expert,  and  had  realized  a moderate  com- 
petency, when  the  fearful  railway  crash 
(he  being  f’en  secretary  to  tlie  Great 
Northern  of  France)  wrecked  him  in  the 
gulph  of  extended  ruin.  He  afterwards 
turned  more  assiduou.^ly  to  literary  em- 
ployment j became  a principal  shareholder 
in,  and  administrator  of,  the  “ Literary 
Gazette,”  out  of  which  he  retired  to  make 
room  for  Messrs,  Benham  and  Reeve. 
For  several  years,  and  at  the  time  of  his 
premature  death,  he  wms  a clerk  in  the 
General  Post  Office.  Gifted  with  more 
than  common  talent,  he  was  one  of  the 
kindest-hearted  beings  that  ever  existed, 
and  his  loss  is  not  only  sincerely  lamented 
by  his  family  and  relatives,  but  by  a 
numerous  circle  whom  he  had  attached  by 
his  ever-obliging  disposition  and  readiness 
to  serve  by  any  means  that  lay  in  his 
power. 


Mr.  Joh^t  Grabham. 

Aug.  9.  Aged  57,  Mr.  John  Grabham, 
late  superintendent  of  the  Reading-room 
of  the  British  Museum.  He  had  been  for 
twenty-five  years  in  the  service  of  that 
Institut  on,  and  succeeded  the  late  Mr. 
Cates  aspiincipal  superintendent  of  the 
Ri  adinir-room  in  1850,  Mr,  Grabham  was 
in  other  respects  a very  useful  literary 
labourer.  He  edited  and  added  to  Malt- 
by’s  “ Greek  Gr  dus  compiled  the  Index 
to  the  “ Cyclopedia  .Aletropolitana,”  form- 
ing the  whole  of  the  last  volume  of  that 
great  work  ; the  imlex  to  the  new  edition 
of  Foxe’s  “ Acts  and  Monuments,”  (edited 
by  Townsend  and  Cattley),  tliose  to  several 
volumes  of  the  Parker  Society’s  works, 
and  others.  Helms  left  five  childien,  of 
wliom  the  eldest,  hearing  his  own  name, 
also  holds  an  appointment  at  the  Brit  sh 
Museum 


CLERGY  DECEASED. 

Jan.  14.  At  Cheltenham,  the  Rev  JohnTuclcer, 
R.  of  Hawlinff  (1846),  and  P.C.  of  Charlton  Ab- 
botte  M831),  Gloucestershire. 


Jan.  19.  At  Worthing,  aged  56,  the  Rev. 
Eandle  Jackson  Waters,  B.A.  1824,  M.A.  1827, 
D.D.,  1844,  Christ’s  College,  Cambridge,  Minor 
Canon  of  St.  Peter’s,  and  late  Master  of  Em- 
manuel Hospital,  Westminster. 

Jan.  21.  While  on  a visit  at  Over  Vicarage,  i 
in  consequence  of  a fall  from  his  horse,  aged  43,  ‘ 
the  Rev.  ,/oh?i  Loivthum,  P.C.  of  Wharton  (1845),  I 
Cheshire.  j 

Jan.  22.  At  Northgate-house,  Winchester,  ' 
aged  69,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Heathcote,  Shaw-hill, 
■Wiltshire. 

At  Dover,  aged  77,  the  Rev.  Thotnas  Sparkes 
Griffinhoofe,  B.A.  1805,  M.A.  1808,  Pembroke 
College,  Cambridge,  V.  of  Arkesden  and  of  May- 
land  (18051,  Essex. 

Jan.  23.  At  Gigsdeswick-in-Craven,  aged  72, 
the  Rev.  John  ITowson,  M.A.,  45  years  Second 
Master  of  Giggleswick  Grammar  School. 

Jan.  24.  At  Trentishoe,  North  Devon,  the 
Rev.  Cha7'les  Griffiths,  35  years  Rector  of  that 
parish. 

At  Leamington,  the  Rev.  John  Clementson, 
Vicar  of  Wolvey,  (1839),  Warwickshire. 

Jan.  25.  At  the  Rectory,  Caldecote,  aged  69, 
the  Rev.  John  Darby,  B.A.  1810,  M.A.  1813, 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  Rector  of  Caldecote  and 
of  Denton,  Hunts. 

At  the  Rectory,  Haselbury  Bryan,  near  Bland- 
ford,  aged  73,  the  Rev.  Henry  Walter,  B.D.,  and 
F.R.S.,  Rector  of  that  parish.  He  was  born  in 
Lincolnshire,  in  1785.  His  father  was  in  Holy 
Orders.  At  the  usual  age,  Henry  was  sent  to 
Cambridge,  and  entered  as  a Pensioner  at  St. 
John’s  College.  He  must  have  read  with  great 
diligence  and  application,  for  in  his  examination 
for  his  degree,  he  was  placed  Second  Wrangler, 
the  first  anniversary  I'onour  of  the  year  (1806) 
ha^ing  been  carried  off  by  his  competitor,  the 
present  Lord  Chief  Baron  P Hock,  Senior  Wran- 
gler. Mr.  Walter  was  shortly  afterwards  chosen 
Fellow  of  St.  John’s,  and  became  tutor  to  bis 
Grace  the  late  Duke  of  Northumberland,  who 
apjiointed  him  his  domestic  chaplain,  and  in 
the  year  1821  presented  him  to  the  rectory  of 
Haselbury  Bryan,  which  he  held  to  the  day  of 
his  death  : thus  he  was  Rector  over  this  large 
parish  for  nearly  thirty-eight  years.  For  some 
time  Mr.  Walter  held  the  office  of  Professor  of 
Natural  Philosophy  at  Haileybury,  which  office 
he  resigned  on  being  appointed  to  his  incum- 
bency. He  wrote  and  published  a History  of 
England,  and  at  different  times  published  smaller 
writings  on  different  subjects.  As  a divine,  he 
reverently  brought  all  his  sentiments  in  subjec- 
tion to  the  authority  of  Holv  Scripture. 

Jan.  26.  At  Upper  Hollowayq  aged  62,  the 
Rev.  David  Rees,  late  of  the  Rectory,  Sco'e, 
Norfolk,  and  formerly  Vicar  of  Aberavon  and 
Baglan. 

At  the  Vicarage,  aged  73,  the  Rev.  Joh7i  Har- 
vard, B..A.  1804,  M.A.  1809,  Trinity  College, 
Oxford,  V.  of  Whaplode  (1851),  Lincolnshire. 

.4t  Sibson  Rectory,  aged  91,  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Neale,  having  held  the  living  nearly  70  years. 

Jan.  28.  At  Woodbury,  Exeter,'  aged  86,  the 
Rev.  Francis  Filmer,  B.C.L.  1804,  Alban  Hall, 
Oxford,  youngest  son  of  the  late  Rev.  Sir  Ed- 
mund Filmer,  of  East  Sutton,  Kent. 

Ja77.  31.  Aged  59,  the  Rev.  Jacob  Picto7i,  B.A. 

1828,  M.A.  1831,  Queen’s  College,  Cambridge,  C. 
of  Hulmer  with  Belchamp,  Essex. 

Lately.  'I'he  Rev.  George  Anibrose  Warde, 

B..\.  1826,  Brasenose  College,  Oxford,  Rector  of 
Yalding  (1857),  Kent. 

Feb.  1.  At  Barton-court,  Canterbury,  aged  53, 
the  Rev.  Ulllia/n  .Toloi  Chesshyre,  Canon  of 
Canterbury  Cathedral,  Rector  of  St.  Martin’s,  and 
Rural  Dean. 

Feb.  2.  At  Twickenham,  aged  88,  the  Rev. 
Chn7-les  Rroby,  B..A.  1792,  M.A.  1795,  St.  John’s 
College,  Cambridge,  Canon  of  Windsor  (1814),  V. 
of  Twickenham  (1818),  Middlesex,  and  of  Tach- 
brook  (1804),  Warwickshire. 

At  Wombwell,  Barnsley,  aged  36,  the  Rev, 
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! T.  K.  Nicholson,  C.  of  Wombwell,  and  late  Mis- 
sionarj'  at  Massulipatam,  South  India. 

1 Aged  90,  the  Rev.  Jacob  Lay,  Rector  of  Ash- 
I prington. 

At  Bath,  aged  85,  the  Rev.  Jeremiah  Axedry, 
B.A.  1795,  M.A,  1798,  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  V. 
of  Felstead  (1798),  Essex. 

Feb.  5.  Aged  52,  the  Rev.  Isaac  Urban  Cook, 

I B.A.  1828,  M.A.  1835,  Edmund  Hall,  Oxford,  V. 

! of  East  Lulworlh  (1835),  and  Coombe-Keynes 
(1835),  Dorset. 

Feb.  6.  At  the  Rectory,  Sullington,  aged  77,  the 
j Rev.  George  Palmer,  B.A.  1804,  M.A.  1808,  for- 
I merly  Fellow  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  R.  of 
Sullington  (1824),  and  of  Parham  (1815),  Sussex. 

Feb.  7.  At  Charlcome  Rectory,  Bath,  aged  63, 
the  Rev,  William  Brooke  Kempson,  B.A.  1823, 
M.A.  1827,  Sidney  Sussex  College,  Cambridge,  R. 
of  Stoke-Lacy  (1839),  Herefoidshire. 

At  Kingstown,  Dublin,  aged  60,  the  Rev. 
Richard  T.  P.  Pope,  of  Bron  Menai,  Bangor, 
formerlj’’  of  Cork. 

Aged  83,  the  Rev.  James  Inman,  B.A.  1800, 
M.A.  Ib05,  D D.  1820,  formerly  Fellow  of  St. 
John’s  College,  Cambridge,  many  years  Profes- 
sors of  Mathematics  at  the  Royal  Naval  College, 
and  the  School  of  Naval  Architecture,  Ports- 
mouth. Dr.  Inman  was  the  oldest  of  Cambridge 
Sei-.ior  Wranglers,  his  degree  dating  back  as  far 
as  1800,  and  has  long  been  regarded  with  high 
esteem  in  naval  circles  for  his  application  of 
science  to  navigation  and  ship-building.  He 
sailed  round  the  world  with  Flinders,  as  as- 
tronomer, was  wrecked  with  him,  and  took  part 
with  the  late  Sir  John  Franklin  in  that  celebrated 
action  in  which  a fleet  of  British  merchantmen 
beat  off  the  French  Admiral  Linois.  His  trans- 
lation of  “Chapman,”  with  his  valuable  annota- 
tions, is  the  text-book  on  which  all  subsequent 
writers  on  naval  architecture  have  proceeded. 

At  the  Rectory',  Nenagh,  aged  82,  the  Rev. 
James  Hill  Poe,  R.  and  V.  of  Nenagh. 

Feb.  9.  At  Dent,  Yorkshire,  aged  67,  the  Rev. 
John  Sedgivick,  B.A.  1814,  M.A.  1817,  St.John’s 
College,  Cambridge,  P.C.  of  Dent. 

Feb.  10.  At  his  residence,  St.  Mary’s-place, 
Leamington,  aged  82,  the  Rev.  Clement  Nexosam, 
B.A.  1797,  M.A.  1800,  Worcester  College,  Oxford, 
V.  of  Portbury  with  Tickenhain  (1803). 

At  Sculthorpe  Rectory,  Norfolk,  aged  71,  the 
Rev.  Edward  Marsham,  B.A.  1808  (St.  John’s), 
M.A.  1811,  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  R.  of 
Sculthorpe  (1811),  and  of  Stratton-Strawless 
(1828),  Norfolk. 

Feb.  15.  In  Little  Ryder-street,  London,  aged 
59,  the  Rev.  Sir  John  Nexopox-t,  bart.,  only  sur- 
viving son  of  the  late  William  Newport,  esq.,  of 
Waterford,  and  nephew  of  the  late  Right  Hon. 
Sir  J.  Newport,  hart.,  M.P.,  of  New-park,  co. 
Kilkenny,  Comptroller-General  of  the  Exchequer. 

Jan.  13.  At  Edinburgh,  aged  81,  the  Rev. 
Henry  Grey,  D.D.  This  venerable  and  amiable 
man  was  the  oldest  ordained  minister  of  the 
Free  Church,  which  testifled  its  sense  of  his 
merits  by  electing  him  to  the  Moderator’s  chair 
the  year  after  the  Disruption.  At  one  time 
among  the  most  popular  preachers  in  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  and  esteemed  no  less  for  his  literary 
gifts  than  for  the  gentleness  and  refinement  of 
his  character.  Dr.  Grey  had  for  some  y'-ears 
back  ceased  to  take  any  prominent  part  in  public 
business,  though  he  continued  to  discharge  his 
ministerial  duties  with  undiminished  earnestness 
almost  to  the  close  of  his  life. 

Jan.  21.  At  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital,  from  the 
effects  of  a severe  accident,  aged  55,  the  Rev.  John 
Watson,  Principal  of  Hackney  College.  This  rev. 
gentleman  was  knocked  down  by  an  omnibus  near 
the  Clock-tower  at  the  foot  of  London  Bridge, 
and  sustained  severe  injuries  in  his  face,  so  severe 
that  his  tongue  and  nose  were  torn  away  from 
his  face.  The  detectives  have  used  every  exer- 
tion to  find  the  omnibus  which  knocked  Mr. 
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Watson  down,  but  hitherto  without  avail.  Mr. 
Watson  was  Theological  Professor  at  the  Con- 
gregational College  at  Hackney,  where  his  death 
has  occasioned  a profound  leeling  of  regret. 

Feb.  12.  At  Bruton,  the  Rev.  Wm.  Skinxier, 
for  thirty  years  Pastor  of  the  Independent 
Chapel. 


DEATHS. 

ARRANGED  IN  CHRONOLOGICAL  ORDER. 

Sept.  29.  At  Launceston,  Tasmania,  aged  55, 
Brookes  Hugh  Bullock,  esq.,  son  of  the  late 
Stanley  Bullock,  esq.,  of  Exeter. 

Sept.  30.  On  board  the  ship  “ Genghis  Khan,” 
at  sea,  aged  33,  Capt.  Henry  P.  Br  issey'  Berthon, 
Bombay  Artillery,  eldest  son  of  Peter  Henry 
Berthon,  esq.,  of  the  Forest,  Walthamstow. 

Nov.  13.  At  St.  Mark’s-en  sent,  St.  Helier’s, 
Jersey,  aged  66,  Lieut.  Samuel  Baker,  R.N. 

Nov.  25.  At  Sarawak,  Borneo,  aged  25, 
Annie,  wife  of  J.  Brooke  Brooke,  esq. 

lec.  8.  At  Lucknow,  from  wounds  received 
on  October  21,  aged  19,  H.  G.  Eyre  Richards, 
Lieut.  Rifle  Brigade,  son  of  the  Rev.  G.  P. 
Richards,  Rector  of  Stamford  Courtenay,  Devon. 

lec.  9.  At  the  British  Legation  in  Dresden, 
aged  70,  Lady  Adelaide  Dorothea  Forbes. 

Bee.  12.  At  Jhansi,  Central  India,  aged  19, 
Lieut.  G.  T.  Hobson,  24th  Regt.  Bombay  N.T., 
eldest  son  of  Lieut.-Col.  II.  H.  Hobson,  of 
Gotham,  near  Bristol. 

At  Ahmednuggur,  East  Indies,  aged  24,  Eliza- 
beth, wife  of  Stewart  Fellows,  esq.,  5th  Regt. 
H.M.’s  N.L.I.,  and  last  surviving  dau.  of  the 
Rev.  R.  C.  Hath  way.  Vicar  of  Kewstoke, 
Somerset. 

At  the  Cape,  on  his  way  home  from  China, 
aged  25,  Lieut.  L.  Chichester,  R.N.,  of  H.M.S. 
“ Pique,”  son  of  the  Rev.  James  Hamilton  Chi- 
chester, Rector  of  Arlington. 

Dec.  18.  At  Mhow,  Central  India,  aged  23, 
H.  Percy  Tillard,  Lieut.  Royal  Horse  Artillery, 
eldest  son  of  Philip  Tillard,  esq.,  of  Stukeley-hall, 
near  Huntingdon. 

Bee.  19.  At  Trichinopoly,  aged  21,  William 
James  Cottam,  Madras  Artillery,  second  son  of 
George  William  Cottam,  esq.,  of  Blackheath. 

Bee.  22.  At  Valencia,  in  Spain,  aged  24,  Chas. 
Daniel  Stiebel,  eldest  son  of  Samuel  Stiebel,  esq., 
of  Sussex-sq.,  Hyde-park. 

Bee.  25.  At  Pre>s-hall,  Shropshire,  the  resi- 
dence of  his  grandfather.  Col.  Sir  Robt.  C.  Hill, 
C.B.,  aged  18,  Alfred,  eldest  son  of  A.  Hill,  esq. 

Dec.  29.  At  Wellington-st.,  London-briclge, 
aged  48,  John  Chas.  Weaver  Lever,  esq-)  M.D., 
accoucheur  to,  and  lecturer  on  midwifery  at, 
Guy's  Hospital.  He  was  a contributor  of  various 
papers  to  the  “Medical  Gazette”  and  Guy’s 
Hospital  Reports. 

Dec.  30.  Aged  27,  Henry  George,  son  of  Mr. 
J.  Davis,  Master  of  St.  Paul’s  Parochial  Schools, 
Knightsbridge.  He  had  suffered  from  delicate 
health  during  his  whole  life,  from  his  nurse 
placing  him  upon  the  dewy  grass  when  ten 
months  old.  He  had  devoted  liis  attention  to 
topographical  antiquities,  particularly  those  of 
his  own  vicinity.  He  wrote  a series  of  articles, 
entitled  “Our  Local  Associations,”  for  the  West 
Middlesex  Advertiser ; and  has  left  prepared  for 
the  press  “ Memorials  of  the  Hamlet  of  Knights- 
bridge, with  Notices  of  its  Immediate  Neighbour- 
hood,” which  are  about  to  be  published  by  sub- 
scription. He  had  also  commenced  a work  on 
“ Pimlico,”  and  another  entitled  “ The  Recollec- 
tions of  Piccadilly.”  He  has  bequeathed  his  col- 
lections to  the  London  and  Middlesex  Archaeolo- 
gical Society. 

Jan.  5.  Aged  80,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Timothy 
Hutton,  esq.,  of  Clifton-eastle,  and  Marshe-hall, 
Yorkshire. 

Jan.  6.  At  Gibleston-lodge,  Zetland,  the  resi- 
s s 
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dence  of  her  brother,  Henrietta  Jane  Christina, 
third  dan.  of  the  late  J.  Scott,  esq.,  of  Scalloway. 

At  Ashbj"-de-la-Laund,  Lincolnshire,  aged  29, 
Alisimon,  fifth  surviving  dan.  of  Joseph  Clarke, 
esq. 

At  Kensington-pl.,  aged  70,  S.  Wilson,  esq. 

At  Barnhey,  near  Liverj  ool,  aged  79,  Daniel 
Willink,  esq. 

Aged  83,  David  Beatson,  esq.,  of  Gomm-terrace, 
Paradise-row,  Rotherhithe. 

At  Basildon-park,  near  Beading,  aged  28,  Mary, 
wife  of  the  Rev.  George  G.  P.  Glossop,  and  dau. 
of  the  late  James  Morrison,  esq. 

At  his  residence,  Kew-green,  aged  84,  John 
Matthews,  esq. 

Aged  76,  Michael  Arthur,  esq.,  R.N. 

At  his  residence,  at  Brook-green,  Hammer- 
smith, Charles  Edward  Hunt,  esq. 

Jan.  7.  At  Weymouth,  aged  52,  Mary  Ann, 
wife  of  R.  O.  Mlile  Ige,  late  of  Hilperton,  Wilts, 

Jan.  8.  At  the  Lawn,  Taunton,  aged  97,  Jas. 
Du  Sautoy,  esq.  He  was  the  son  of  Pierre  Fran- 
9ois  Du  Sautoy,  a French  cavalry  officer,  and  was 
horn  in  the  year  1761.  He  was  educated  by  Dr. 
Mant,  and  received  his  first  commission  in  1777, 
at  the  age  of  fifteen.  After  some  years  spent 
abroad  in  active  service,  he  retired  in  the  year 
1793,  on  his  marriage  with  Mary,  dau.  of  the  late 
Rev.  John  Hinton,  A.M.,  of  Magdalene  College, 
Oxford,  and  Rector  of  Chawton,  Hants,  by  whom 
he  leaves  one  son,  the  Rev.  F.  Du  tsautoy,  of 
Haselbury.  Soon  after  his  marriage,  he  settled 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Budleigh  Salterton  ; and 
for  some  years  he  took  the  command  of  the 
Otterton  Volunteers.  In  1803  he  was  appointed 
barrack-master  of  the  cavalry  at  Totnes,  which 
were  paid  off  in  1822,  when  he  obtained  the 
same  appointment  at  Taunton,  which  he  retained 
until  the  spring  of  1855.  He  was  then  permitted 
to  retire  on  full  pay,  and  to  retain  all  his  staff- 
allowances.  Pierre  Francois  Du  Sautoy,  the 
father  o James  Du  Sautoy,  was  one  of  the  seven 
French  officers  wi  o accompanied  Prince  Charles 
Edward  to  Scotland  in  1745,  and  was  .subse- 
quently aken  prisoner  and  brought  to  England 
in  the  Grafton.”  Hen  as  allied  to  the  house 
of  Stuart  through  the  Guises  ; and  was  aide-de- 
camp  to  Gen.  Clermont  de  Galleyrand  at  the 
battle  of  Fontenoy.  The  house  of  Du  Sautoy,  or 
Du  Saultoy,  once  held  a high  and  a noble  position 
in  Alsatia,  as  the  Sieurs  of  Melk,  or  Molk,  from 
whom  the  family  Christian  names  of  Pierre 
Franpois  (Peter  Francis)  and  Jacques  (James) 
have  been  handed  do«n  to  the  present  genera- 
tion, settled  in  this  country.  A niece  of  Pierre 
Fanpois  Du  Sautoy,  Sieur  de  Melk,  married,  in 
1655,  Louis  d’Aumale,  Seigneur  de  Baletre. 
Another  niece  married,  in  165s,  Henry' d’Anierval, 
Chevalier  Seigneur  d’Asservilliers ; and  Madelene 
Du  Sautoy  married  Du  Clozel,  Seigneur  de 
Voi.sin.  These  intermarriages  led  to  the  migra- 
tion of  the  family  of  Du  Sautoy  into  Picardy', 
where  d’Aumale,  Chailesde  Lorraine,  and  Guise 
Claude  de  I.orraine  had  received  appointments. 
The  family  archives  have  been  preserved  in  the 
Bildiotheque  Imueriale  at  Paris. 

Jan.  9.  At  Kingston,  Canada  West,  aged  21, 
Geo,  Satkville  Cotter,  esq  , eide.st  son  of  Lieut.- 
Col.  Cotter,  IMadras  Artillery. 

At  Madeira,  INIarianna,  wife  of  Henry  II. 
Temple,  esq.  ; also,  on  the  18th  inst.,  at  Cam- 
bridge, Robert  Temple,  e>q.,  late  of  Madeira. 

Jan.  10.  At  Sydenham,  Dr.  Esdaile. 

At  Corbally,  ag' d 113,  James  M’Alenson,  esq. 
He  was  an  active  member  of  the  volunti  er  corp.s, 
and  was  present  at  Dungannon,  at  the  great 
meeting  of  1782. 

At  Pcrdiswcll-cottage,  Worcester,  aged  78, 
Hester,  widow  of  W.  R.  Eginton,  esq.,  and  last 
surviving  dau.  of  John  Rocke,  Cf-q.,  formerly  of 
Wells,  Somerset. 

Jan.  11.  At  Malta,  aged  22,  Lieut.  Alexander 
Ogilvy  Macfarlane,  11. N.,  11. M. 8.  “Recruit,”  of 
Donavoiird,  Perthshire. 

At  his  residence,  Daisy-bank,  Congleton,  aged 


62,  R.  G.  Temple,  esq..  Judge  of  the  North 
Staffordshire  County  Courts. 

At  Swinton,  Berwickshire,  Isabella,  relict  of 
Samuel  Swinton,  esq.,  of  Swintmi. 

At  Gillingham,  Kent,  Catharine,  widow  of  John 
O’Gorman,  esq.,  H.M.’s  31st  Regt. 

Jan.  12.  At  Malta,  Colonel  James  Richard 
Colnett,  H.E.I.C.S-,  of  Southwick-cresc.,  Hyde- 
park-square. 

At  Constantinople,  Mr.  Antonio  Stampa,  an 
old  and  much  respected  resident  in  that  ci'y. 

At  Cuckney-hill,  Mansfield,  aged  82,  William 
Presley,  esq.' 

Jan.  13.  At  his  residence,  Stoborough,  near 
Warehara,  aged  72,  Charles  Willcox,  esq.,  late 
master-shipwright  of  her  Majesty’s  Dockyard, 
Deptford. 

Jan.  14.  At  Heavitree,  Merena,  relict  of  Capt. 
Charles  Courant  Bailey,  31st  Regt. 

At  Rome,  Ellen,  dau.  of  the  late  Ralph  Claver- 
ina-,  esq.,  Callaly -castle,  Northumberland. 

In  London,  aged  37,  Brevet-Major  William  J. 
Anderson,  2nd  West  India  Regt. 

At  Burton,  near  Christchurch,  aged  74,  Chas. 
Benjamin  Pry'ce,  esq. 

Jan.  15.  At  Little  Faringdon-house,  Glou- 
cestershire, aged  84,  William  Vizard,  esq.  The 
deceased  gentleman  was  associated  with  Lords 
Brougham  and  Denman  as  attorney  for  the 
defence  on  the  trial  of  the  late  Queen  Cardine. 

At  Great  King-street,  Edinburgh,  Archibald 
Campbell  Moncrieff,  esq.,  second  son  of  the  late 
Capt.  Monci  ieff,  of  Culfargie. 

In  Onslow-sq.,  aged  86,  Gen.  R.  S.  Brough, 
Roy'al  Artillery,  sixty-five  years  in  the  service 
on  full-pay. 

Aged  73,  Mary  Theresa,  wife  of  Wm.  Andrews, 
esq.,  of  Salisbury. 

William  Ross,  esq.,  of  Greenside,  Fifesbire. 

Jan.  16.  At  Odiham,  Hants,  aged  88,  Mrs. 
Jane  Brooks,  widow  of  Capt.  James  Brooks,  of 
the  Plymouth  Division  of  Royal  Marines. 

At  B'  scot-hall,  Staffordshire,  the  residence  of 
her  brother-in-law,  Emma,  second  dau.  of  Wm. 
Wise,  esq.,  solicitor,  formerly  of  Rugby'. 

At  Brunswick-cottage,  Leeds,  aged  94,  Wm. 
Osborn,  esq. 

At  his  residence,  the  Grove,  Hammersmith, 
Joseph  Starkey,  esq.,  of  Conduit-st.,  and  late  of 
Bond-street. 

At  Exeter,  aged  54,  Eleanor  Ann  Frizell,  dau. 
of  the  late  Rev.  Richard  Frazer  Frizell,  of 
Ilfracombe. 

Ja7i.  17.  At  Southampton,  George  Mills,  esq., 
of  Sussex-place. 

At  St.  Peter’s-sq.,  Hammersmith,  .lane,  wife 
of  Astley  Holt,  M.D.,  late  of  Enfield,  Middle- 
sex, and  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  Edward 
Heathcote,  of  Chesterfield. 

At  Stockton,  aged  92,  Jane  Maria,  I’elict  of 
William  Wilson,  esq..  Major  of  the  Stockton 
Volunteers,  Norton. 

At  Portsmouth,  Wm  Taylor  Cathcart,  esq., 
Lieut.  R.A. 

At  his  seat,  Blackmore-park,  Worcestershire, 
aged  68,  Thomas  Charles  Horny'old,  esq. 

Suddenly,  at  the  house  of  her  son,  Blackheath- 
terr.,  Blackheath,  aged  71,  Sophia  Anne,  wife  of 
of  Capt.  Geo.  Guy  Burton,  R.N. 

Jan.  18.  At  Albury,  Surrey,  aged  77,  Capt. 
John  Barclay,  R.N. 

At  Gibraltar,  aged  20  , Ensign  William  Lowe 
Butler,  of  H.M.’s  6th  Regt.  of  Foot. 

At  his  residence,  Cotterstock,  Northampton- 
shire, aged  73,  Joseph  Chapman,  esq. 

At  Florence,  Mrs.  Jane  Robiglio,  only  dau.  of 
the  late  Francis  Anderson,  esq.,  of  Stonehdl, 
Inveresk,  N.B. 

At  Upper  Portland-place,  Wandsworth-road, 
aged  75,  Miss  Susanna  Prowett. 

Jan.  19.  At  the  Priory,  Monk  Sherborne, 
Hants,  aged  67,  Maria  Ethelreda,  wife  of  John 
Green  Bishop,  e.«q.,  M.D. 

At  his  residence,  Crockherbtown,  Cardiff,  aged 
74,  Charles  Vachell,  esq. 
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At  Paris,  Mary  Ann,  widow  of  Capt.  Gervase 
Tinley. 

Wilfred  Francis,  the  infant  son  of  the  Hon. 
Frederick  Petre,  of  Howe  Hatch,  Essex. 

At  Witham,  aged  53,  Edward  Wilson  Banks, 
esq.,  solicitor,  youngest  son  of  the  late  llev.  J. 
S.  Banks,  Vicar  of  Hemingsford  Grey. 

At  Givon’s-grove,  near  Leatherhead,  aged  81, 
Richard  Boulton,  esq. 

At  Keynsham-pL,  Cheltenham,  aged  83,  Geo. 
Schonswar,  esq. 

At  Glocester-terr.,  Hy de-park,  aged  24,  Cathe- 
rine Elizabeth,  wife  of  Andrew  Richard  Clarke, 
esq,,  cf  the  Powe,  K<-swick,  Cumberland,  and 
eldest  dau.  of  George  May,  esq.,  of  Glocester- 
gardens. 

At  Pau,  Basses  PjTenees,  Caroline,  dau.  of  the 
late  Hugh  Bell,  esq.,  of  London. 

At  Cnarleville  - forest,  Tullamore,  aged  37, 
Charles  Win.  George,  third  Earl  of  Charleville. 
The  deceased,  Charles  William  George  Bury,  was 
third  earl  in  the  peerage  of  Ireland  ; horn  on 
8ih  March,  1822  ; succeeded  his  father,  14th  of 
July,  1851 ; married  7th  March,  1850,  Arabella 
Louisa  (who  died  in  1857),  youngest  dau.  of  the 
late  H.  Case,  esq.,  of  Shenstone-moss,  Stafford- 
shire, and  has  issue— 1st,  Lady  Catherine  Beau- 
jolois  Arabella ; 2nd,  (heir)  Chas.  Wm.  Francis, 
born  16th  May,  1852  ; 3rd,  Lady  Harriet  Ade- 
laide ; 4th,  Hon.  John  WiUiam  ; fifth,  a dau. 
His  lordshii)  was  attacked  with  inflammation 
about  the  18th  December,  and  was  dangerously 
ill  for  some  days  ; he  how^ever  rallied,  but  was 
never  perfectly  restored  to  health.  He  was  a 
magistrate  and  deputy-lieutenant,  and  formerly 
served  in  the  43rd  Regt. 

Jan.  20.  At  North  wick-park,  near  Morton-in- 
Marsh,  Gloucestershire,  aged  89,  Lord  North- 
V ick.  His  Lordship  is  known  as  a liberal  sup- 
] orter  of  the  fine  arts,  his  gallery  at  Tuirlestaine, 
Cheltenham,  being  celebrated  over  the  world. 
He  was  born  February  16,  1770.  His  father, 
John,  the  first  lord,  was  born  July  12,  1738,  and 
died  October  £0,  1800,  having  married  Rebecca, 
dau.  of  Humphrey  Bowles,  esq.,  of  Wanstead, 
by  whom  he  had  the  late  baron  and  one  other 
son  and  three  daughters.  The  son  (the  Hon.  and 
Rev.  George  Rushout)  had  six  children,  one  of 
whom,  the  Hon.  George  Rushout,  late  M.P.  for 
East  Worcestershire,  succeeds  to  the  title. 

AtExton-pk.,  Rutland,  the  seat  of  his  brother, 
the  Earl  of  Gainsborough,  suddenly,  aged  69, 
the  Hon.  Wm.  Middleton  Noel,  of  Clanna  Falls, 
Gloucestei  shire. 

At  her  residence,  Highbeech,  Essex,  Mary 
Dowager  Lady  Cockburn,  widow  of  the  late  Ad- 
miral of  the  Fleet,  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  George 
Cockburn,  bart.,  G.C.B.,  of  Langton. 

At  Cork-st.,  Burlington  - gardens,  aged  76, 
Henry  Alexander,  esq.,  surgeon-oculist  to  her 
Majesty. 

At  Winsham,  Somerset,  aged  31,  William 
Trenchard,  esq. 

In  Portland-pl.,  John  Hill,  esq.,  brother-in- 
law  of  Sir  James  Duke,  hart.,  M.P. 

At  Blackheath,  Kent,  R.  Augustus  Crosse,  esq. 

At  Queen-st.,  Mayfair,  aged  38,  Mrs.  R.  Tem- 
ple Frere. 

At  Cleethorpes,  Lincolnshire,  Dorothea,  second 
dau.  of  the  late  Rear-Admiral  Sir  Robert  Barrie, 
K.C.B.,  of  Swarthdale,  Lancashire.  R.I.P. 

At  Gloucester  - terrace,  Campden  - hill,  John 
Bell,  esq.,  late  of  Oporto. 

At  Hillingdon,  aged  72,  Francis  Peter  Werry, 
esq.,  of  Herschels,  Slough. 

-At  Notting-hiil,  Georgina  Trevor  Rodney  Gar- 
diner, relict  of  the  Rev.  Frederick  Gardiner,  of 
Coombe  Hay,  near  Bath. 

At  Gower-st.,  Bedford-sq.,  Agnes  Elizabeth, 
only  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  Richard  Hodgson, 
A.M.,  Incumbent  of  Hutton  Roof,  Westmore- 
land, and  formerly  of  King’s  College,  London. 

At  Florence,  Maria,  wife  of  Rd.  Jaffray,  esq. 

At  Broughton-pl.,  Edinburgh,  Sir  Alexander 
Livingstone,  hart.,  of  Bedlormie. 


At  St.  Helier’s,  Jersey,  aged  30,  Arthur  Scatliff, 
M.D.,  late  of  Angell-road,  Brixton. 

Jan.  21.  At  the  residence  of  her  father,  Benj. 
Greene,  esq.,  Russell-sq.,  aged  45,  Elizabeth, 
wife  of  Joseph  Burrell,  esq.,  of  Wimbledon,  and 
Lincolri’s-inn,  barrister-at-law. 

At  North-hill,  Colchester,  aged  85,  Richard 
Harding  Holdich,  esq.,  formerly  of  Little  Wal- 
tham, Essex. 

At  her  residence  in  the  Close,  Salisbury,  aged 
80,  Miss  Charlotte  Wjmdham,  sister  of  the  late 
William  Wyndham,  esq. 

At  Royston,  Cambridgeshire,  aged  65,  William 
Nunn,  esq. 

At  her  re,sidence,  Eccles-st.,  Dublin,  aged  94, 
Anna,  relict  of  William  John  Darby,  formerly 
Lieut.-Col.  of  H.M.’s  44th  R.egt.,  and  late  of 
Green-park-buildings,  Bath. 

At  Brandon-lodge,  Leamington,  aged  76,  Hen. 
Dixon,  esq.,  late  of  Whittington-hall. 

At  his  residence,  Biomsash,  near  Ross,  Here- 
fordshire, aged  71,  Edward  Prichard,  esq. 

In  Cambridge  - terrace,  Hyde -park,  Janet, 
widow  of  Sir  Claudius  S.  Hunter,  bart.,  of  Mor- 
timer-hill,  Reading. 

-Aged  69,  Elizabeth  Anne,  wife  of  the  Rev.  John 
J.  T.  Monson,  Rector  of  Bedale. 

At  Plymouth,  Mary  Brougham,  w'ife  of  Richd. 
Freeman,  M.D. 

At  Stoke  Bishop,  Gloucestershire,  aged  72, 
Hannah,  wife  of  W.  Tothill,  esq. 

At  Belgreen,  Edinburgh,  W.  W.  G.  Hessing, 
esq.,  second  son  of  the  late  Col.  G.  W.  Hessing. 

Mary  Anne,  wife  of  Cheselden  Henson,  esq., 
of  Lansdown-pl.,  Cheltenham,  and  formerly  of 
Bainton-house,  Northamptonshire. 

Aged  36,  Edward  Cruttall  Pierce,  of  Hastings. 

Aged  88,  Thomas  Williams,  esq.,  of  Perry, 
Hartlebury,  Worcestershire. 

Jan.  22. " At  Rivers-st,,  Bath,  aged  86,  Amicia, 
eldest  dau.  of  George  and  Amicia  Heining,  of 
Weddington,  near  Nuneaton,  Warwickshire,  and 
relict  of  Hugh,  eldest  brother  of  the  sixteenth 
Baron  Somerville. 

At  her  residence,  Coley-hill,  Reading,  aged  85, 
Elizabeth,  relict  of  W.  S.  Large,  esq.,  of  Og- 
bourne  St.  Andrew. 

At  Hillside,  Fifeshire,  Alexander  Colville,  esq. 

At  Rome,  aged  68,  William  Becklord,  esq,,  of 
Ruxley -lodge,  near  Esher,  Surrey. 

Aged  21,  Maria  Louisa  Catherine,  youngest 
dau.  of  the  late  Edward  Phillips,  esq.,  F.S.A.,  of 
Coventry. 

Suddenly,  at  his  residence,  Alfred-place  West, 
Thurloe-sq  , Brompton,  aged  69,  John  Mark,  esq. 

At  Gyoinro,  Hungary,  aged  28,  James  Filkes 
Hooper,  third  son  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Hooper, 
Rector  of  Albury,  Surrey. 

At  Tay-sq.,  Dundee,  Ann,  only  surviving  dau. 
of  the  late  David  Ogilvy,  esq.,  R.N. 

Aged  57,  J.  Craven,  esq.,  of  Halifax,  Yorksh. 

Aged  36,  Dr.  Hugh  Noble,  of  Barnard  Castle, 
son  of  the  late  Mr.  James  Noble,  Professor  of 
Oriental  Languages  in  the  Edinburgh  Naval  and 
Military  Academy. 

Jan.  23.  At  Mount  Albion,  Ramsgate,  aged 
68,  John  Oakley  Burgess,  for  many  years  a ma- 
gistrate of  the  county. 

Aged  30,  Frances,  wife  of  Henrj'  Edmons 
Norris,  esq.,  of  Charmouth,  Dorset. 

At  Castle  Kelly,  co.  Galw’ay,  Elizabeth  Diana, 
wife  of  Denis  Kelly,  esq.,  and  dau.  of  the  late 
John  Cator,  esq.,  of  Beckenham-place,  Kent. 

At  Upper  MeiTion-st.,  Dublin,  aged  69,  Dora, 
eldest  dau.  of  the  late  John  Cassidy,  esq.,  of 
Monasterevan,  co.  Kildare,  and  relict  of  William 
Lewis,  esq.,  of  Harlech,  co.  Dublin. 

-4t  Old-hall,  South  Shields,  aged  106,  Mrs.  Jean 
Robertson. 

At  Walmer,  aged  73,  Mary  Isabella,  wife  of 
the  Rev.  Ralph  Price,  late  of  the  Rectory-house, 
Lyniinge. 

At  Coltishallby  Norwich,  aged  73,  Jane,  widow 
of  Walford  Taylor,  esq.,  and  youngest  dau.  of 
the  late  Wm.  Palgrave,  esq.,  both  of  Coliishall. 
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At  lier  residence,  Margaretta-terrace,  Chelsea, 
aged  81,  Elizabeth,  widow  of  Richard  Gigner,  of 
Feltham-hill,  Middlesex. 

In  London,  aged  58,  Elizabeth  Ann,  wife  of  Dr. 
Tabois,  since  many  years  a resident  at  Dieppe, 
Fiance. 

At  Upper  Clapton,  Mary,  youngest  dan.  of  the 
late  John  Thomas,  of  G.hberidge-house,  near 
Ludlow,  Salop, 

Aged  81,  Stephen  Richards,  esq.,  of  Tavistock- 
sq.,  late  one  of  the  Masters  in  her  Majesty’s 
Court  of  Exchequer. 

At  Great  Portland-st.,  aged  76,  Mary  Mabella 
Skelton. 

At  Denmark-hill,  Camberwell,  aged  79,  Helen, 
widow  of  John  Donaldson,  esq.,  of  the  firm  of 
Courage  and  Donaldson,  Horslydown. 

Jan.  24.  At  Chutcn  Glen,  Christchurch,  Hants, 
Charlotte,  wife  of  Alexander  Elphinston,  esq. 

At  Herne  Bay,  Kent,  of  disease  of  the  heart, 
Frances,  widow  of  Capt.  E.  Forlow  Scott,  R.  N. 

At  the  residence  of  her  son-in-'aw,  Mr.  John 
Waters,  Canal,  Salisbury,  aged  69,  Jane,  widow 
of  Henry  Hemsley,  esq.,  of  Vincent-sq.,  West- 
minster. 

At  Albion-villas,  Islington,  Margaret,  wife  of 
Rear-Admiral  Michael  Quin,  R.N. 

Aged  15,  Alice  Hester,  dau.  of  the  Rev.  J.  C. 
Matchett,  Minor  Canon  of  Norwich  Cathedral. 

At  the  residence  of  her  mother,  Mrs.  Elliott, 
Towcestcr,  Northamptonshire,  Frances,  wife  of 
D.  A,  Cobbett,  esq.,  of  Leytonstone,  Essex. 

At  Steuart-hall,  Stirling,  Mrs.  Steuart. 

At  Toirington-sq.,  aged  66,  Mary  Berkeley 
Atterbury,  relict  of  the  late  Robert  Herring 
Farmar,  esq.,  of  H.M.’s  77th  Regt. 

At  Landsdown-terrace,  Cheltenham,  aged  52, 
Caroline  Catharine  Eleanora,  widow  of  J.  D. 
Gleig,  esq.,  of  the  Madras  Civil  Service. 

At  Luton,  aged  67,  John  Waller,  esq. 

At  Cottesmore  Rectory,  Rutland,  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Stuart. 

Jan.  25.  At  Newton  of  Abbotshall,  Alexander 
Wjlliam  Aytoun,  esq. 

At  Liverpool,  Mr.  Bazil  Baker,  comedian.  The 
deceased  was  for  many  years  attached  to  the 
Liverpool  dramatic  company,  and  was  deservedly 
esteemed  as  an  actor  of  rare  merit  and  a man  of 
unblemished  moral  rectitude.  In  the  provinces  he 
was  an  especial  favourite,  and  for  several  seasons 
at  Madame  Vestris’s  theatre  in  London  he  fully 
realised  the  warm  eulogiums  of  the  liahitues  of 
that  theatre.  For  the  last  few  year,  however,  he 
had  confined  himself  to  the  Liverpool  theatre, 
where  he  was  a very  great  favourite,  beloved  by 
members  of  his  profession  and  respected  by  all  the 
who  had  the  pleasure  of  his  acquaintance.  He 
was  seized  on  Saturday,  Jan.  15,  with  rheumatic 
fever,  and  although  he  went  through  the  per- 
formance of  “ R'  bin,”  in  the  farce  of  the  “ Wa- 
terman,” with  Ids  accustomed  ability  on  the 
evening  of  that  day,  he  never  rallied.  He  has 
left  a widow  and  s Veral  children. 

At  Torquay,  Elizabeth  Anne  Adelaide,  second 
dau.  of  George  Burdon,  esq.,  of  Heddon-house, 
Northumberland. 

At  Charlotte-st,  Leith,  Mary,  widow  of  Alex- 
ander Strulhers,  esq.,  of  Brucefield,  Dunferm- 
line. 

At  the  Vicarage,  Ellington,  near  Kimbolton, 
aged  311,  Elizabeth  Mayhew,  wife  of  the  Rev. 
James  Bolter. 

At  Bonn,  Prussia,  John  Bampfylde  Daniel, 
c.sq.,  M.D.,  Fellow  of  the  Ro3’al  College  of  Phy- 
sicians. formerly  of  Bath. 

At  Gloucester,  Sarah,  widow  of  Wm,  Young, 
esq.,  of  Theydon  Bois,  Es.sex. 

At  Wardley,  near  Uppingham,  near  Rutland, 
aged  60,  John  Walker,  esq. 

At  Cambridge-terrace,  Hyde-park,  aged  37, 
Emily,  wdfe  of  Col.  Lefroy,  ‘r..\.,  eldest  dau.  of 
Chief  Justice  Sir  John  Beverley  Robimson,  hart., 
C.  B.,  of  Upper  Canada. 

.hm.  26.  .At  Leamington,  aged  82,  Charlotte, 
widow  of  .John  Denison,  esq.,  of  Ossin^ton, 


Notts,  and  mother  of  the  Speaker,  the  late 
Bishop  of  S..lisbury,  the  Governor-Gen.  of  Aus- 
tralia, &c. 

Suddenly,  at  his  residence  in  Landewednack, 
Cornwall,  aged  62,  Lieut.  John  ClitFord. 

At  Fan-house,  Wivelsfield,  aged  70,  Thomas 
Jones  Bellamy,  esq.,  for  many  years  an  active 
magistrate  for  the  county  of  Sussex. 

At  WejTOOuth,  aged  73,  Mrs.  Harriet  Janvrin, 
widow  of  the  late  Capt.  Rd.  Gaire  Janvrin,  R.N. 

At  her  residence,  Bath,  aged  70,  Rebecca, 
widow  of  Roger  Robert  Tichbourne,  esq.,  young- 
est son  of  <he  late  Sir  Henry  Tichbourne,  ban. 

At  Wimpole-st.,  aged  64,  Lydia,  wife  of  Dr. 
Mayo,  President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Phy- 
sicians. 

At  Cromer,  aged  50,  Emily  Eliza  Rogers,  widow 
of  Michael  Edward  Rogers,  esq.,  and  dau.  of 
the  late  Sir  James  Blake,  hart.,  of  Langham, 
Suffolk. 

At  the  North-gate  barracks,  Canterbury,  Mary 
Anne,  wife  of  Henry  Shirley,  esq.,  Surgeon  on 
the  Cavalry  Staff. 

Jan.  27.  At  Cole^ord,  Gloucestershire,  aged 
84,  Thomas  James,  esq. 

At  his  residence.  Broad-lane,  Nantwich,  aged 
45,  James  Franklin  Bayley,  esq.,  eldest  son 
of  the  late  Capt.  Bayley,  of  Willaston-hall, 
Cheshire. 

Aged  65,  William  Cooper,  esq.,  of  Hoe-hridge- 
place,  Woking,  Surrey,  and  formerly  of  York. 

In  Montagu-sq.,  aged  78,  ETances,  dau.  of  the 
late  Sir  Nathaniel  Conant,  of  Portland-pl. 

At  Dublin,  the  Dowager  Lady  Burke,  widow  of 
Col.  Sir  John  Burke,  bart.,  and  dau.  of  the  late 
Right  Hon  Sir  John  Calcraft. 

At  Eroadtowm  Parsonage,  Wilts,  the  re- 
sidence of  her  eldest  surviving  son,  aged  73, 
Sarah,  widow  of  John  Morrison,  esq.,  formerly 
of  Lloyd’s. 

At  Mistlejq  aged  100,  Hannah,  widow  of  Mr. 
James  Cant,  of  Manningtree. 

At  Morden  College,  Blackheath,  aged  85,  John 
Dalton,  esq. 

At  Beccles,  Lorina  Carthew,  wife  of  the  Rev. 
A.  O.  Hartley. 

At  Higher  Bentclifie,  Eccles,  Lancashire,  aged 
86,  John  Gibson  Whitaker,  esq.,  late  of  the  8th 
Hussars. 

Aged  68,  Sarah,  wife  of  the  Rev.  J.  Fussell, 
Vicar  of  Doulting,  Somerset. 

At  Pitcaple-castle,  Hugh  Lumsden,  esq.,  of 
Pitcaple,  Aberdeenshire. 

Mr.  Sei  jeant  Payne  held  an  inquest  at  Bethlem 
Hospital,  on  the  body  of  Thomas  Clark,  aged  82. 
Mr.  Hood,  medical  officer  of  Bethlem  Hospital, 
deposed  that  the  deceased,  in  the  year  1852,  was 
brought  in  under  a warrant  of  removal  from  the 
Queen’s  Prison,  where  he  bad  been  confined  for 
contempt  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  for  the  space 
of  35  years.  In  1852  his  mind  was  in  a very  bad 
state,  but  he  i eeovered,  and  was  again  convej^ed 
to  prison  in  1856,  and  continued  there  until  1858, 
hut  was  brought  back,  and  did  not  leave  up  to 
the  time  of  his  death.  He  understood  that  about 
40  years  since  the  deceased  was  left  residuary 
legatee  in  conjunction  with  his  brother,  the  per- 
son who  made  the  Avill  being  a gentleman  named 
Daw.  After  enjojung  the  fortune  for  two  or 
three  years,  the  heir-at-law  turned  up,  and  resti- 
tution was  sought ; but  as  the  sum  was  £30,000, 
the  brother  left  England  and  died  abroad,  but 
the  deceased,  being  a man  of  the  strictest  honour, 
remained  to  face  the  matter  out,  and  was,  after 
certain  law  proceedings,  during  which  he  refused 
to  plead,  committed  to  the  Queen’s  Bench,  where 
he  pas.sed  the  last  years  of  his  life.  During  'hat 
time  he  really  held  possession  of  the  fortune,  but 
could  not  touch  it.  As  time  passed  bjq  it  accu- 
mulated to  no  less  than  £80,000  in  casli,  and  an 
income  of  £3,000  a-year.  While  in  the  Asylum 
in  18.56  he  wrote  a'book,  (which  witness  pro- 
duced,) containing  the  whole  of  the  law  proceed- 
ings in  which  he  had  been  engaged,  shewing 
that  not  only  nuts  he  entitled  to  the  vast  pos 
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session.s  which  he  claimed,  but  also  that  he 
5 was  a man  of  the  highest  talent.  He  considered 
i that  his  being  kept  in  confinement  fcr  so  long 
a period  had  a great  effect  on  his  mind,  and 
I,  being  taken  back  to  prison  on  leaving  the 
j!  asylum  caused  a relapse.  There  appeared  no 
doubt  that  a relative  of  the  deceased  would  ulti- 
mately obtain  the  property. — The  jury  returned 
a verdict  of  “ Natural  death.” 

Jan.  28.  At  his  residence,  Terriek-hall,  near 
Whitchurch,  Salop,  aged  65,  William  Halsted 
Poole,  esq.,  Capt.  half-pay  Royal  Artillery,  a 
magistrate  for  Shropshire  and  Cheshire,  and  a 
deputy-lieut.  for  the  former  county. 

At  Lydd,  at  the  residence  of  her  son,  Mr.  E.  A. 
Nowers,  Elizabeth  Reaks,  widow  of  Thomas 
Nowers,  esq.,  formerly  of  Pluckley,  Kent,  and  of 
Merston,  Mnrtain,  Bedfordshire. 

At  St.  John’s-lodge,  Cambridse,  Annie,  infant 
dau.  of  the  Rev.  \V.  H.  Bateson,  D.D.,  Vice- 
Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Cambridge. 

At  Newport,  Monmouthshire,  aged  28,  Capt. 
Henry  J.  Palmer,  2nd  Battalion  21st  Fusiliers. 

At  her  residence,  Topsham-road,  Mrs.  Fer- 
nandez, relict  of  Francis  Andrea  I'ernandez,  esq., 
of  Corunna. 

At  Brussels,  Capt.  Joseph  Neill,  R.N.,  son  of 
the  late  Thomas  Neill,  esq.,  Turnliam-green, 

At  Nash-house,  Lindfield,  Elizabeth,  dau.  of 
the  late  Thomas  Compton,  esq. 

At  her  residence.  West  Cliff,  Teignmouth,  aged 
71,  Elizabeth  Bridget,  sister  of  John  Mirth 
Woollcombe,  esq.,  of  Ashbury. 

At  Bloomsbui’y-sq.,  aged  86,  William  Harris, 
esq.,  for  many  years  of  High  Holborn. 

At  his  residence,  Old  Steine,  Brighton,  aged 
59,  John  George  De  Michele,  esq. 

At  Kildare-gardens,  aged  34,  Lucy  Anne 
Hannen,  second  dau.  of  the  late  James  Hannen, 
esq.,  formerly  of  Kingswood-lodge,  Dulwich. 

At  the  residence  of  his  sister-in-law,  St.  John’s- 
wood,  aged  74,  William  Kelk,  esq. 

Of  bronchitis,  aged  58,  John  Pittway,  esq.,  late 
of  Little  Monkhams,  Woodford. 

Jan.  29.  At  the  Rectory,  Charlwood,  Surrey, 
aged  45,  Mary  Juliana,  wife  of  the  Rev.  T.  Burn- 
ingham. 

At  Pulteney-st.,  Bath,  aged  24,  Emily  Harriet, 
eldest  dau.  of  the  Rev.  Cyrus  Morrall,  Vicar  of 
Northleigh,  Oxon. 

At  Exeter,  Charlotte  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Col. 
Ord,  Broomhills-house,  Honiton,  Devon. 

At  the  re.sidence  of  his  father,  St.  Edward’s-sq., 
Romford,  Essex,  aged  25,  George  Savill  Willson, 
esq.,  late  44th  Regt.,  only  son  of  Col.  Willson, 
C.B.,  late  Grenadier  Guards. 

At  Weston-house,  near  Totness,  aged  76,  Geo. 
Farwell,  esq. 

Aged  80,  Catharine,  wife  of  William  Browne, 
esq.,  of  Tallan tire-hall,  near  Cockermouth. 

At  the  Hotel  de  Londres,  Paris,  Mary,  widow 
of  Frederick  Orme  Villehois,  esq.,  of  Benham- 
parl<,  Newbury,  Berks. 

At  her  residence,  Forty-hill,  Enfield,  aged  71, 
Mrs.  Mary  Bettans. 

At  his  residence  in  Holford-sq.,  Pentonville, 
aged  72,  Peter  Williams,  esq. 

Suddenly,  at  Mornington-crescent,  Regen.t’s- 
park,  Mary  Ann,  wife  of  Thomas  Henry  Dixon, 
of  New  Boswell-court,  Lincoln’s-inn,  solicitor. 

At  his  residence,  Nelson-lodge,  Trafalgar-sq., 
Chelsea,  aged  60,  John  Fielder,  esq. 

At  Hadleigh,  Suffolk,  aged  24,  George,  second 
son  of  the  late  William  Rand,  esq.,  of  Layham. 

At  Woolston-lawn,  near  Soutliampton,  Mary 
Elizabeth,  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  Henry  Wood- 
cock, D.D.,  Rector  of  Michelmersh,  Hants,  and 
Canon  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 

Jan.  30.  At  Exmouth,  aged  69,  Charlotte 
Sophia,  third  and  last  surviving  dau.  of  the  late 
.John  Daubeney,  esq.,  of  Berkeley-sq.,  Bristol, 
and  sister  of  the  late  Lieut. -Gen.  Henry  Dau- 
beney, K.H.,  Col.  of  the  80th  Foot. 

Aged  30.  At  Rolleston-hall,  near  Billesdon, 
Leicestershire,  aged  29,  Edward  Harry  Thomas, 


esq  , Capt.  in  the  Leiccstershite  Militia,  the 
only  child  of  the  late  Rev.  Edward  Thomas. 

At  South  Parade,  Trafalgar-sq.,  Brompton, 
aged  81,  Mrs,  Elizabeth  Darby,  relict  of  Elias 
Darby,  esq. 

At  Ipswich,  aged  54,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Edward 
Pownall,  esq  , solicitor. 

At  Mile-end,  of  phthisis,  aged  61,  Lieut.  E.  H. 
Steed,  of  the  late  25th  Light  Dragoons. 

At  his  residence,  Ida-cottage,  UnderclifF,  Niton, 
Isle  of  Wight,  aged  77,  John  Wilson,  esq. 

At  Templeton-house,  Roehainpton,  the  resi- 
dence of  his  son-in-law,  aged  80,  W.  A.  Ohmann, 
esq. 

At  Bulcote,  Notts,  aged  78,  Gill  Wilson,  esq. 

Jan.  31.  At  Torquay,  Devon,  of  consumption, 
Helen  Marian,  fourth  dau.  of  Sir  John  F.  Davis, 
hart.,  K.C.B.,  of  Hollvwood,  Gloucestershire. 

The  Lady  Frances  Hotham,  eldest  dau.  of  the 
late  Earl  of  Sti’adbroke,  and  widow  of  Vice- 
Admiral  the  Hon.  Sir  Henry  Hotham,  K.C.B., 
G.C.M.G. 

Atted  61,  Mary,  wife  of  Wm.  Stothert,  esq.. 
Great  Stanhope-stn  et. 

At  Cheltenham,  Isabella  Mary,  widow  of  .John 
William  Freese,  esq..  Col.  Commandant  of  the 
Madras  Artillery. 

In  Bryanston-sq.,  Henrietta  Susanna,  eldest 
surviving  dau.  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Fly,  D.D.,  late 
Vicar  of  Willesden,  Sub-dean  of  St.  Paul’s,  and 
Chaplain  to  the  Royal  household,  St.  James’s 
Palace. 

At  Bristol,  aged  90,  John  Reynolds,  esq. 

At  Charlotte-st.,  I'itzroy-sq.,  aged  68,  David 
Innes  Noad,  esq. 

At  his  residence.  Park-crescent,  Portland-pl., 
aged  81,  Samuel  Cowley,  esq. 

Of  scarlet  fever,  aged"  34,  Alice,  wife  of  William 
Mitchell,  esq.,  of  Craigleith -house,  E inburgh, 
fourth  dau.  of  the  Rev.  John  Gould,  B.D.,  rector 
of  Beaconsfield,  Bucks  ; and  on  the  22nd.,  of  the 
same  disease,  their  eldest  dau.  Marv,  aged 
years. 

At  Slough,  aged  79,  Alexander  Scott,  M.D.,  son 
of  the  Rev.  James  Scott,  late  minister  of  Gartly, 

N.B. 

Mr.  Meggs,  late  surveyor  of  tthe  metro- 
politan district  of  Shoreditch,  who  committed 
suicide  by  drowing  himself. 

Lately.  The  Hon.  Edward  Handcock,  young- 
est son  of  Lord  Castlemaine.  While  tiger-hunt- 
ing in  India,  the  enraged  animal,  it  appears, 
attacked  him,  and  inflicted  such  bodily  injuries 
that  he  lived  but  for  an  hour  after  his  release 
from  her  fangs.  Captain  Handcock  was  but  24 
years  of  age,  had  served  with  distinction  with 
his  regiment,  the  44th,  tl.roughout  the  Crimean 
campaign,  and  had  represented  Athlone,  his  na- 
tive town,  in  Parliament,  during  the  session  of 
1856.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  attached 
t'j  the  staff  of  Lord  Harris,  Governor  of  Madras. 

After  a very  brief  illness,  Mr.  Frederick  Town 
Fowler,  the  manager  of  the  “Morning  Herald” 
and  “ Standard”  newspapers.  Mr.  Fowler  has 
been  for  many  years  extensively  known  in  con- 
nection with  London  and  provincial  journalism, 
having  till  within  the  last  year  or  two  actively 
followed  the  profession  of  reporter. 

At  Ea.ston  Grey,  aged  92,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Smith, 
dau.  of  the  late  Richard  Chandler,  esq.,  of  Con- 
stitution-house, Gloucester,  and  aunt  to  the  pre- 
sent Richard  Powell  Chandler,  esq. 

Feh.  1.  At  Shaw-hill,  Ellen  Wyndham,  young- 
est dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  Thomas  Heathcote, 
having  survived  her  father  only  nine  days. 

At  the  Rectorj’-,  Kenn,  aged  27,  Sarah  Con- 
stance, wife  of  the  Rev.  Reginald  Porter. 

Aged  15,  PJaude  Edgecurabe,  youngest  dau.  of 
the  Rev.  J.  H.  Cartwright. 

At  Belgrave-sq.,  London,  aged  15  months, 
Evelyn  Margaret,  infant  dau.  of  Sir  Michael  and 
Lady  Octavia  Stewart, 

At  the  residence  of  her  mother,  Selby-lodge, 
Brighton,  aged  43,  Anna  Maria,  widow  of 
Thomas  Fletcher  Robinson,  esq.,  of  Tokerihouse- 
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yard  and  Endsleigh-street,  and  second  dan  of 
the  late  John  Fassett  Burnett,  esq.,  of  May-pL, 
Crayford. 

At  Barton-end,  Horsley,  Gloucestershire,  aged 
75,  Henry  Wood,  esq. 

Aged  65,  Ann  Phillis,  wife  of  Wilham  Hutch- 
inson, esq.,  of  Grange-road,  Canonhury,  London. 

At  Beechwood,  near  Edinburgh,  Alexander 
Blair,  esq..  Treasurer  of  the  Bank  of  Scotland. 

Of  scarlet  fever,  aged  11,  Fanny  Jane,  third 
dau.  of  T.  W.  Bradley,  esq.,  of  Beckenham. 

.Iged  30,  Pamela  Louisa,  wife  of  the  Rev. 
Chas.  Stanford,  D.D.,  Rector  of  St.  Thomas's, 
Dublin,  second  dau.  of  the  late  Major-Gen.  Sir 
Guy  Campbell,  bart.,  C.B. 

At  Murraygate,  Dundee  Elizabeth  Matthew- 
son,  wife  of  Capt.  J.  S.  Beckwith. 

Aged  71,  Thomas  Sturgis,  esq.,  of  North-st., 
Manchester-sq.,  surgeon. 

Feb.  2.  Of  bronchitis,  at  Winterbnrne  Monk- 
ton,  the  residence  of  his  son-in-law,  John  Bryant 
Phelps,  aged  69,  Philip  Pester,  esq. 

Aged  11,  Victoria  Alexandrina,  dau.  of  Lord 
Alfred  Paget. 

At  Roehampton-place,  Sui-rey,  Henry,  third 
son  of  Hamilton  H.  Fulton,  esq. 

At  Cranbrook,  Eliza,  eldest  surviving  dau.  of 
the  late  Rev.  Thomas  Greenall,  formerly  M ister 
of  the  Grammar-school,  Cranbrook,  and  Vicar 
of  Bethersden. 

At  the  Louvre  Hotel,  Boulogne-sur-Mer,  Chas. 
Baird  Handyside,  esq.,  M.D.,  late  of  H.E.I.C.S. 

At  Castle  Hedingham,  aged  100,  John  Mayall 
Cooper. 

At  his  residence  at  Wellingborough,  aged  77, 
Richard  Maxey,  e.sq. 

At  Wakefield,  Wm.  Thomas,  esq.,  M.D.,  for- 
merly Surge  n of  the  67th  Regt. 

Aged  74,  Mrs.  Voase,  of  Anlaby-house,  near 
Hull,  relict  of  Wm.  Voa.se,  esq.,  of  that  place. 

At  Cheltenham,  aged  75,  Charles  Anuesiey, 
esq.,  M.D.,  late  Surgeon  Royal  Scots  Greys. 

At  his  residence,  Francis-terr.,  Kentish-town, 
aged  71,  Thos.  Nash,  esq.,  late  of  the  Admiralty. 

At  his  residence.  Upper  Baggott-st.,  Dublin, 
aged  38,  Falkiner  M.  Hewson,  esq. 

Feb.  3.  At  his  residence,  York-sq.,  Stepney, 
aged  40,  Augustus  Bozon  Collett,  esq.,  comman- 
der of  the  ship  “ Albemarle.” 

At  Brus.sels,  Sir  Chaloner  Ogle,  bart.  He  is 
succeeded  in  his  title  by  his  eldest  son,  Majendie, 
who  is  in  his  10th  year. 

Lieut. -Col.  John  Lewis  Black,  late  of  the  53rd 
Regt.  of  Foot.  This  gallant  officer  entered  the 
army  April  22,  1813,  and  became  lieutenant 
March  10,  1814.  He  serve  I in  the  Peninsular 
campaign  of  1815,  including  the  battles  of  Quatre 
Bras  and  Wa  erloo.  at  which  last  he  was  s ightly 
wounded.  He  .served  also  in  the  campaign  on 
the  Sutlej,  and  for  which  he  received  a medal, 
also  in  the  battles  of  Buddiwal,  Aliwal,  and 
Sobraon.  He  became  captain  June  16,  1825  ; 
major  June  28,  1838  ; and  lieut  -colonel  Mov,  11, 
1851. 

At  Beauchamp-lodge,  Leamington,  aged  73, 
Lieut.-Gen.  Henry  Tufnell  Roberts,  C.B. 

At  Brighton,  suddenly,  aged  07,  Eliza,  young- 
est dau.  of  the  late  Theoph  lus  Christian  Black- 
enliagen,  esq. 

At  Vienna,  John,  second  son  of  the  late  Thos. 
Livesey,  esq.,  of  Springfield-hou.se,  Vorksbire. 

At  his  residence,  the  Grange,  Southport,  aged 
43,  George  Robertson,  esq. 

At  his  re.sidence,  the  C.  oft,  Bridgnorth,  Salop, 
aged  63,  C.ipt.  Joseph  Maynard,  R.X. 

At  Haworth-hall,  near  Rotherham,  Mary,  wife 
of  .lohn  Waring,  e.sq. 

At  Tiverton,  aged  46,  Mary  Anna,  dau.  of  the 
lat  Major-Gen.  R.  B.  Fearon,  C.B. 

At  Cneitenham,  Major  Ellis,  formerly  of  the 
18th  Hussars. 

.\t  Twieki  nham,  aged  58,  William  Gillam 
Saunders  White,  esq.,  eldest  son  of  the  late  Rev. 
Samu<  1 White,  D.D.,  llector  of  Hampstead,  Mid- 
dh  ,c\,  4iid  Biigl.twell,  0.\on. 


At  Shandwick-p’.,  Edinburgh,  William  Scott 
Henderson,  esq.,  Writer  to  the  Signet. 

At  Kemerton-court,  Gloucestershire,  aged  39, 
Maria,  wife  of  John  Hopton,  esq. 

Mrs.  Garrick,  of  Upper  George -st.,  Portman- 
squai'e,  relict  of  Nathan  Egerton  Garrick,  esq. 

Feb.  4.  At  Chetnole,  Dorset,  aged  69,  Major 
James  Chadwick,  late  79th  Regt. 

At  Grove-hill,  Falmouth,  aged  76,  Lucy,  relict 
of  George  Croker  Fox,  esq. 

At  St.  Austie,  aged  34,  Caroline  Handley,  wife 
of  John  Way,  esq.,  M.B. 

At  Trinity,  near  Edinburgh,  Anne,  relict  of 
Major  Archd.  Oliver,  H.E.I.C.S.,  of  Lintalee, 
Jedburgh,  N.B. 

At  C interbury,  aged  25,  Elizabeth,  wife  of 
Herbert  Tritton  Sankey,  solicitor. 

Isabel,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Roper  Trevor  Tyler, 
Rector  of  Llantrithyd,  Glamorganshire. 

At  Brixton,  Surrey,  Sarah,  relict  of  W.  S. 
Stanhope,  esq.,  of  Eccleshill  hall,  Yorkshire. 

At  the  Royal  Artillery  Hospital,  Woolwich, 
aged  46,  Thoma-  Lighttoot,  M.D.,  L.R.C.S.,  and 
L.S.A.,  f rinerly  of  Weekday  - cross,  Notting- 
ham. 

At  his  i-esidence,  Gloucester-pl.,  Portman-sq., 
Thomas  Stackhouse  Burton,  esq. 

At  Hollinwood,  Oldham,  aged  67,  Sarah,  widow 
of  J.  Worthington,  esq. 

At  Lan  downe-villas,  Brompton,  Harriot, 
widow  of  William  Winstanley,  esq.,  of  the  Audit- 
office,  Somerset  House,  and  Gilston-road. 

At  Kensington-pk.-ter.,  Notting-hill,  aged  78, 
J.  Frv  Reeves,  esq.,  late  of  Taunton,  Somerset. 

At  York-ter.,  Cheltenham,  Anne  Penelope, 
relict  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Parr,  Rector  of  West- 
bury,  Salop. 

At  Tenby,  of  scarlet  fever,  Georgiana  Sarah, 
widow  of  *L.  Baugh  Allen,  and  dau.  of  the  late 
Charles  N.  and  Lady  Sarah  Bayly. 

Feb.  5.  At  Batb,  suddenlj^  aged  53,  Henry 
Edmund  Carrington,  esq.,  proprietor  of  the 
“ Bath  Chronicle.”  He  had  been  in  unusually 
good  health  for  some  time  previously,  but  on 
Saturday  morning,  wffien  he  arrived  at  his  office, 
he  felt  unw  ell,  and  resolved  to  go  home.  Before 
leaving  he  made  to  one  of  the  clerks  the  singular 
observation  that  “he  carried  his  life  in  his 
hand ;”  and  on  his  way  homeward,  talking  to  a 
friend  of  a gentleman  recentb  deceased,  be 
remarked  that  he  was  surprised  how  any 
man  possessing  religion  could  go  to  bed  or 
rise  from  it  without  the  constant  thought  that 
he  must  die  Violent  pain  seized  him  immedi- 
ately on  his  entering  the  house,  and  in  five 
minutes  he  fell  to  the  fioor  dead  from  disease  of 
the  heart,  a complaint  under  which  no  one  sup- 
posed him  to  labour.  He  has  left  a widow  and 
nine  children,  the  youngest  but  a fortnight  old  : 
they  are  handsomely  provided  for  from  the  fruits 
of  his  industry.  Mr.  Carrington  was  the  eldest 
son  of  the  poet,  and  inherited  a love  of  literature. 
His  only  important  work  was  the  well-known 
“ Guide  to  Plymouth  ;”  but  he  adopted  the  pro- 
fession of  a journalist  early  in  life,  and  exercised 
it  with  capacity  an  I success.  He  was  first  con- 
nected with  the  “ Plymouth  Journal,”  on  which 
he  made  his  debut  as  a reporter,  and  was  on  its 
editorial  staff  for  two  years.  From  this  paper  he 
joined  Mr.  Soper  on  the  “ Devonport  Telegraph.” 
Next  he  went  to  the  “ Sherborne  Murcury,”  then 
the  “ Western  Luminary,”  and  lastly',  the  “Bath 
Chronicle,”  which  he  had  edited  for  some  years, 
and  was  also  its  proprietor.  Every  one  who  has 
bad  the  pleasure  of  the  slightest  acquaintance 
with  the  late  Mr.  Carrington  will  regret  his  loss. 

Aged  75,  IMrs.  Atkinson,  of  Barr owby-h all, 
Yorkshire,  relict  of  B.  Atkinson,  esq.,  of  Man- 
ston-lodge. 

At  Dorchester,  aged  76,  Emilia,  widow  of 
Hastings  Nathaniel  Middleton,  esq.,  of  Charles- 
st.,  St.  James’s,  and  Walton-on-Tharaes,  Surrey'. 

01ym])ia,  widow  of  Richard  Hanbury,  esq., 
and  "youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Peter  Wright, 
esq.,  ilalfield-Priory,  Essex. 
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Suddenly,  ayed  61,  Robert  Henry  Anderson, 

I esq.,  ot  York,  solicitor. 

! At  St.  James’s-i)l.,  Upper  Grange-road,  aged 
!)  j 70,  Mary,  relict  of  James  Matthews  Lamb,  ior- 
> i merly  oi  Rye,  Su.ssex,  and  third  dan.  of  the  lute 
Robert  Rich,  esq.,  of  Bermondsey. 

1 Aged  72,  John  Henry  Urolenvaux,  esq.,  of 
I Mark-lane,  City. 

j At  Lostwithiel,  aged  88,  Philippa,  relict  of  W. 

Wade,  esq  , R.N.,  and  last  surviving  dau.  of  the 
I late  Capt.  Baron,  R.N. 

I At  Aberdeen,  aged  76,  William  Mori.son,  esq., 

' formerly  of  Demerara. 

I At  Collacott-farm,  Wickleigh  aged  88,  Robert 
' Snell,  esq.  A sister  and  brother  of  the  deceased 
! survive,  the  former  is  92  years  of  age,  and  the 
; I latter  85  years. 

. I Cuarles  Patrick,  esq.,  solicitor,  of  Chancery- 
I lane,  and  the  Archway-road,  Highgate. 

At  his  residence,  Charlton-next- Dover,  ag  d 
83,  Richard  Hawes  Harman,  esq.,  late  of  the 
Victualling-office,  Somerset  House. 

At  his  residence,  Elm-villa,  Beaumont,  Jersey, 
R.  B.  Canney,  esq. 

At  Coleshill-st.,  Eaton-sq.,  aged  83,  Penelope, 
widow  of  Charles  Downes,  esq. 

At  Honiton,  suddenly,  of  disease  of  the  heart, 
Samuel  Deveni.sh,  esq.,  surgeon,  and  alderman 
of  that  borough. 

Feh.  6.  At  Cheltenham,  aged  63,  G.  Capel, 
esq.,  fourth  son  of  the  late  William  Capel,  esq., 
of  Pi  estbury -house. 

Anne,  wife  of  Admiral  Sir  William  Beauchamp 
Proctor,  hart.,  of  Langley-park,  Norfolk. 

Aged  39,  I,aura,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Coker  Beck, 
Incumbent  of  St.  Paul’s,  Eole.shill,  and  dau.  of 
the  late  Henry  Cadwallader  Adams,  esq.,  of 
Ansty-hall,  Warwickshire. 

At  his  residence,  Penley-grove-st.,  aged  42,  W. 

! Robinson,  esq.,  of  the  firm  of  Newton  and  Robiu- 
■ ! son,  solicitors,  Y'ork. 

At  the  house  of  her  undo,  the  Rev.  J.  W.  D. 
Merest,  Rector  of  Wem,  Saiop,  aged  14,  Cathe- 
rine, eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Henry  Pearson,  esq., 
of  the  Middle  Temple,  barrister-at-law. 

I At  his  residence.  Upper  Bedford-place,  Russell- 
sq.,  aged  82,  Thomas  Prance,  esq. 

At  Walton-pl.,  Chelsea,  aged  60,  Sarah  Anne, 

I wife  of  Robert  Ellis,  esq.,  of  Ruthin,  and  Gian  y 
I don,  Rhyl,  North  Wales. 

At  Stony-Stratford,  Bucks,  aged  57,  Robert 
* Marriott  Freeman,  esq. 

I At  Sutton,  near  Granby,  aged  49,  Sarah,  wife 
of  Wm.  Gdsthorpe,  esq.,*  late  of  Brii  d esinith- 
gate,  Nottingham. 

At  Great  Barton,  Mary  Anna  Charlotte,  wife 
; of  John  South  Phillips,  esq.,  and  dan.  of  John  H. 
Heigliam,  esq.,  ot  Hunston-hall,  Suffolk. 

At  Stockwell,  Bradninch,  aged  17,  Emma  Jane, 
youngest  dau.  of  D.  M,  Long,  esq. 

At  the  residence  of  her  soa-in-law,  Mr.  Henry 
Woodward,  Moor -park,  aged  78,  Estlier,  relict  of 
the  late  Caleb  Lambert,  esq.,  of  London. 

At  his  residence,  Wescott,  near  Dorking,  aged 
40,  Edward  Fisher,  esq. 

At  Beddington-house,  Surrey,  Frances,  wife  of 
Sir  Henry  Bridges. 

At  Cheltenham,  aged  52,  Caroline,  relict  of  FI. 
Mostyn,  esq.,  of  Usk,  Monmouthshire. 

At  his  residence,  Darlington-place,  Bathwick, 
Bath,  aged  80,  John  Pike,  esq. 

At  Roshervdlc,  near  Gravesend,  aged  51,  Wm. 
Clement,  esq.,  of  the  Strand. 

At  Eden-grove,  Westm  r and,  aged  61,  Richard 
Tinkler,  esq. 

Feh.  7.  At  Great  Malvern,  Capt.  W.  Harwich, 
half-pay  2nd  Foot,  late  of  the  4th  and  45th  Regts. 
He  had  received  the  war-medal  and  six  clasps. 

At  Lamorna.  Torquay,  aged  14,  Mary  Ann, 
eld  'St  dau.  of  \V  Pingell'y,  esq. 

At  liis  residence.  Patriot-place,  Brighton,  aged 
8',  Edward  Tilborv,  esq.,  and  also  of  High-street, 
St.  Marylcbone. 

At  Tanrgurt.  near  Denbigh,  aged  38.  William 
Owen,  esq.,  eldest  son  of  the  late  Aneurin  Owen, 


esq.,  and  grandson  of  the  late  Dr.  Ow^en  Pughe. 
Ho  w'as  a man  of  considerable  talent,  and  ardently 
devoted  to  Welsh  literature.  He  was  much  re- 
specied  as  a magistrate  for  the  county,  and  also 
for  the  borough  of  Denbigh. 

At  Dunstable-house,  Stratford,  aged  85,  Mr, 
Henry  Clapton,  late  of  Little  Dunmow'  Piiory. 

At  Laura-place,  Lowmr  Clapton,  aged  82,  Ehza- 
beth,  widow  of  Joseph  Curtis,  esq. 

At  Llanuudno,  aged  28,  Louisa  Lacell,  third 
surviving  dau.  of  James  Steward,  esq.,  late  of 
Hill-hou«e,  Bitterne,  Southampton. 

Feh.  8.  Rear-Admiral  Villiers  F.  Hatton.  The 
gallant  officer  ent<  red  the  navy  in  1799,  on  board 
the  “ Sanspareil,”  80,  flag-ship  of  Lord  Hugh 
Seymour,  and  served  on  the  We.-,t  India  station  ; 
and  after  serving  on  the  Home  and  East  India 
stations,  he  returned  home,  and  was  appointed 
to  the  “ Seagull,”  16,  Capt.  Robert  Cathcart,  on 
the  North  Sea  station.  Whilst  in  that  ship,  in 
June,  1808,  he  participated  in  the  heroic  action 
of  two  hours  and  a-half  with  the  Danish  brig 
“Longen”  and  several  large  gunboats.  After 
the  “ Seagull”  had  lost  one-ti  ird  of  the  crew, 
killed  and  wounded,  and  being  reduced  almost  to 
a sinking  state,  the  officers  and  crew  were  com- 
pelled to  surrender  to  the  enemy.  The  gallant 
aomiral,  who  in  the  contest  lost  an  arm,  and  was 
otherwise  dangerously  wounded,  according  to 
O’Byrne,  gave  his  “support  and  encourage- 
ment” up  to  liie  last.  For  the  gallantry  he  dis- 
played on  that  occasion  he  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  command*  r,  his  commission  being  ante- 
dated to  'he  date  of  the  action  with  the  enemy. 
Admiral  Hatton  enjoyed  a pension  of  £300  a-year 
for  his  wounds. 

AgeU  51,  Mr.  C.  Mitchell,  of  West  Brompton, 
and  Red  Lion-court,  Fleet-st.,  London,  author 
of  the  “ Newspaper  Press  Directory.”  He  esta- 
blished the  newspaper  agency  business  in  Red 
Lion-court,  and  brought  it  to  prosperity  by  his 
perseverance. 

At  Notting-hill,  Helen,  wife  of  Dr.  Witeombe, 
of  H.M.’s  Indian  forct  s,  and  dau.  of  Major-Gen. 
M.  C.  Paul,  of  Harewood-sq. 

At  Stoke,  near  Guildford,  aged  61,  Geo.  Thos. 
Skinner,  esq.,  late  of  the  Stock  Exchange. 

At  Ashford,  Kent,  Eliza,  wife  ol  J.  Drake,  esq. 

At  Pelhain-place,  Brompton,  John  Howison, 
esq.,  H E I.C.S. 

Aged  29,  George  Ridge  Beadon,  esq.,  only  son 
of  Major  Beadon,  retired  list  R.M. 

Feh.  9.  At  Fairlawn-house,  Tunbridge  Wells. 
Lady  Sarah  Taylor. 

At  Winchmore-hill,  aged  79,  Rebecca,  relict  of 
the  late  Roberi,  Blacxburn,  esq.,  of  Well-hall, 
Elthain,  Kent. 

At  Lancliff'e-hall,  near  Settle,  aged  86,  Ann, 
widow  of  John  Swale,  esq.,  formerly  of  Kendal. 

At  Warwick-house,  Warwick-road,  Maida-hill, 
aged  67,  Eliza,  widow  of  Heniw  Fisher,  esq.,  of 
Leghorn,  Tuscany. 

William  Griffiths,  esq.,  solicitor,  late  of  Ash- 
burton-eottages,  Highgate,  and  Bucklesbury. 

Aged  65,  Soph  a,  wife  of  Thos.  Higgins  Burne, 
esq.,  or  Loynton-hall,  Staffordshire. 

At  the  Paragon,  New  Kent-rd.,  aged  56,  F.llen, 
wife  of  Henr)  Sterry,  esq. 

Feh.  10.  At  his  residence,  Barnes-pl.,  Mile-end- 
road,  aged  72,  Lieut.  Archibald  Campbell,  R.N. 
He  enjoyed  a pension  for  wounds  received  in  a 
cutting-out  expedition  against  the  Russians, 
where  he  had  his  arm  shot  off’,  a bayonet  thru^t 
through  his  breast,  a bayonei  wound  in  his  groin, 
and  a pistol  bullet  in  his  head.  Notwithstanding 
these  frightful  wounds  he  survived  to  the  above 
age.  He  was  made  a lieutenant  in  1815. 

At  Eaton-sq.,  John  Scott,  Capt.  Scotch  Fusilier 
Guards,  second  son  of  Sir  William  Scott,  hart , of 
Ancrum. 

At  Culver-house,  Payhembury,  aged  75,  H.  C. 
Venn,  esq. 

At  Ashburton-house,  Putney-heath,  Sarah 
Helena,  widow  oi  Sir  Compton  Domvile,  bait., 
of  San  try-house,  co.  Dublin. 
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At  Frognal-hall,  Hampstead,  Francis  Curwen 
Smith,  e^q. 

At  Winchester,  Sarah,  wife  of  Frank  W.  Dundee, 
esq..  Paymaster  19th  Regt.,  and  second  dau.  of 
Major-Gen.  Williams,  Royal  Engineers. 

At  Westbourne-park,  Henry  F.  Fryer,  esq., 
nephew  of  the  late  Monsignore  Fryer,  Chamber- 
lain  to  his  Holiness  Gregory  XVI.'  R.I.P. 

At  Bushey,  Herts,  aged  96,  Wdliam  Henry 
Phibhs,  esq.,  youngest  son  of  the  late  Robt. 
Phibbs,  esq.,  of  Sligo. 

At  Brighton,  at  the  residence  of  Su'Thos.  Barret 
Lennard,  hart.,  aged  63,  Chas.  Bindley,  esq. 

At  Pisa,  WilUam,  second  son  of  the  late  John 
Shield,  esq.,  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  and  Broom- 
haugb,  Xortuumberlaud. 

Ftb.  11.  At  Tamar-terrace,  Stoke,  Edward 
Collier,  esq.,  Capt.  R.N.,  and  Magistrate  of  the 
bor  ugh  of  Devonport. 

At  iiis  residence  in  King-st.,  Devonpoi't,  aged 
42,  James  Martin  Coombs,  esq.,  of  the  Devon- 
port Bank. 

Louisa  Sophia,  wife  of  Beckford  Bevan,  esq. 

At  Snerwell  - viUa,  Hampton-park,  Clilton, 
aged  67,  William  Rogers,  esq.,  and  of  College- 
place,  Bristol. 

At  his  residence.  Rue  Faubourg  St.  Honor e, 
Paris,  Rear  Admiral  Courttuay  Boyie, 

At  Marefield-iiouse,  Road,  aged  80,  Thomas 
Pooll,  esq. 

At  Bariord  St.  Martin,  aged  79,  Ann,  widow  of 
the  late  LewenTugwell,  esq.,  of  Clay  field-house, 
Shipton  Moyne,  Gloucestershire. 

At  Emma-place,  Stonehouse,  aged  69,  Major- 
Gen.  Richard  Carr  Moles  worth,  Royal  Artillery. 

At  Oak-coitage,  Holloway,  aged  55,  George 
Allenby  Rushworth,  esq.,  solicitor,  of  Staple-inn, 
Holborn. 

Suddenlv,  of  disease  of  the  heart,  Charles 
Andrew  Caldwell,  esq.,  of  Boveridge-park,  Cran- 
bourne,  Dorset,  and  Audley-sq.,  London. 

In  Halliford-st.,  Islington,  aged  82,  Charlotte, 
le’.ict  of  George  Lavers,  esq.,  formerly  of  the 
Bank  of  England. 

At  Ealing,  aged  77,  Henry  Barfoot,  esq. 

Feb.  12.  At  Brighton,  the  Lady  Georgina 
Forbes.  Her  ladyship  was  the  youngest  dau.  of 
Wm.  6th  Marquess  of  Lothian,  K.T.,  by  Harriet, 
dau.  of  Henry  3rd  duke  of  Buccleuch,  and  mar- 
ried, in  July,  1849,  the  Rev.  Granville  Hamilton 
Forbes,  Rector  of  Broughton,  Northants. 

At  Buxton  Vicarage,  Norfolk,  aged  78,  Lieut.- 
Gen.  James  Claud  Bourchier,  K.C.,  Col.  of  the 
3rd  Dragoon  Guards. 

At  York,  aged  72,  Giles  Diston  Barker,  esq., 
youngest  son  of  the  late  Wm.  Diston  Barker,  esq., 
of  Warchara,  Dorsetshire,  cousin  of  Sir  John 
Barker  Mill,  hart.,  of  Mottisfont  Abbey,  Hamp- 
shire, and  formerly  Capt.  in  the  Royal  Dorset 
Militia. 

At  Bruton,  aged  57,  Daniel  Ward,  esq. 

Feb.  13.  At  Cadogan-pl.,  the  Hon.  Lady  Duff, 
widow  of  Gen.  the  Hon.  Sir  Alexander  Duff, 
G.C.H.,  and  mother  of  the  Earl  of  Fife. 

At  the  house  of  her  son-in-law,  B.  A.  La 
Fargue,  esq.,  Fillongley,  aged  94,  Sarah,  widow 
of  the  Rev.  John  Tliickins,  Vicar  of  Exhall  and 
Fillongley,  Warwickshire. 

At  Edinburgh,  aged  84,  Alexander  Cowan, 
esq.,  head  of  the  M ell-known  firm  of  Cowan  and 
C.>.,  paper-makers,  and  father  of  Mr.  C.  Cowan, 
M.P.  lor  Edinburgh,  and  a numerous  family. 
His  long  and  extensive  connection  in  business 
in  Edinburgh,  his  great  but  unostentatious 
munificence  in  ecclesiastical  and  charitable 
affairs,  and  the  prominence  of  the  firm  of  which 
he  was  the  head,  rendered  his  name  very  con- 
hI)icuous  in  our  city,  and  it  was  not  more  conspi- 
cuous than  respected. — Scotsman. 

At  Bridlington  Quay,  aged  63,  Robert  Cross 
Denton,  esq. 

At  Hampstead,  Eliza,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late 
John  -\cton,  esq.,  of  Ipswich. 

.Vt  her  residence,  Poriland-sq.,  Bristol,  aged 
G2,  .'^urali,  relict  of  the  late  Henry  Vallance,  esq. 
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At  Edinburgh,  William  Augustus  Wolseley, 
esq.,  M.D.,  late  Staff-Surgeon  of  the  Turkish 
Contingent. 

At  Chftonville,  Brighton,  aged  70,  Ann  Hind- 
marsh,  sister  of  Rear -Adm.  Sir  John  Hindmarsh. 

At  Tottenham,  aged  73,  Frances,  wRe  of  Geo. 
Chalkiey,  esq. 

Anne,  wife  of  W.  R.  Virgoe,  esq.,  of  Amelia- 
pl..  South  gate-road,  and  Weavers’-hall,  Basing- 
hall-st.,  City. 

At  Richmond,  aged  28,  Conrad  Geo.,  youngest 
son  of  the  late  Henry  John  Rucker,  esq! 

In  Park-street,  Bath,  aged  77,  Eliza,  widow 
of  Drewry  Ottley,  President  of  the  Island  of 
St.  Vincent. 

Feb.  14.  At  Cleevemont,  Cheltenham,  aged  72, 
John  Garratt,  esq.,  of  Bishop’s  Court,  Gloucester- 
shire. 

At  Bath,  aged  22,  John  Wright  Phillips,  esq., 
eldest  son  of  the  late  Thomas  Bentley  Philhps, 
esq.,  of  Beverley,  Yorkshire. 

At  Sussex-te'rr.,  Hyde-park,  Lieut.-Col.  W. 
Walter  Davidson,  Bengal  Army. 

At  Bioomsbury-pL,  Brighton,  Louisa  Carteret, 
widow  of  John  Davidson,  esq. 

At  his  residence,  Welbeek-st.,  Cavendish-sq., 
aged  81,  Mr.  John  West. 

At  Brighton,  aged  79,  EUen  Tomkinson,  relict 
of  Thomas  Tomkinson,  esq.,  formerly  of  Park- 
lane,  Staffoi  d. 

Aged  71,  Mary  Anne,  relict  of  J.  C.  Prior,  esq., 
of  Camberwell. 

Aged  28,  Charles  Moljmeaux  Seel,  esq.,  D.A., 
Commissary-General.  R.I.P. 

At  Hanover-ter.,  Regent’s-park,  aged  71,  G. 
F.  Dickson,  esq.,  of  Abbot’s  Reading,  Lancashire. 

From  an  accident  received  at  the  Nine  Elms 
station,  aged  36,  Mr.  Amand  Malzy,  of  the  firm 
of  Joseph  Hodgson  and  Co.,  Clement’s-lane,  and 
of  Loraine-p  ace,  Hoiloway. 

At  Slough,  near  Windsor,  aged  72,  Ann,  relict 
of  Robert  Mason,  esq. 

At  Lower  Halliford,  aged  87,  Thomas  Steward, 
esq. 

Feb.  15.  At  Carton,  Dublin,  the  Duchess  of 
Leinster.  Her  grace  was  the  youngest  dau.  of 
Charles,  third  Earl  of  Harrington. 

At  her  father’s  residence,  Elmfield,  near 
Leic  ster,  aged  22,  Julia  Christiana,  wife  of  T. 
Fielding  Johnson,  of  Southfields,  Leicester,  and 
third  dau.  of  Samuel  Stone,  esq. 

At  Wareham,  aged  63,  Charlotte,  wife  of  J. 
N.  Atkins,  esq.,  of  the  Dorsetshire  Bank,  Ware- 
ham. 

At  Baberg-hall,  Sudbury,  Suffolk,  Marianna, 
widow  of  T.  M.  RodweU,  esq.,  within  eight  days 
of  his  decease. 

Aged  72,  Eleazer  Booker,  esq.,  of  Edmonton. 

Edward  Bristowe  Baines,  esq..  Fellow  of  St. 
John’s  College,  Oxford,  only  son  of  Benjamin 
Baines,  esq.,  of  Lorain  e-place,  Holloway. 

At  her  residence,  Bath,  aged  79,  Mrs.  Dela- 
vaud,  relict  of  George  Delavaud,  esq.,  formerly 
of  her  Majesty’s  Customs. 

At  Biarritz,  Basses  Pyrenees,  aged  42,  Sophia, 
youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Thomas  Smart,  esq.,  of 
Hackney. 

Feb.  16.  Mary  Anne,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Howard,  late  of  Notting-hill,  and  Clare,  Suffolk. 

At  Welhugton-ter.,  Charlton,  Dover,  aged  86, 
Mr.  Henry  Wissenden. 

At  Boundary-road,  St.  John’s-wood,  Charles 
Foard,  esq. 

In  Queen-st.,  Edinburgh,  Anna  Catherine,  wife 
of  Patrick  Delmahoy,  esq..  Writer  to  the  Signet. 

In  St.  Mark’s-place,  Anglesea,  near  Gosport, 
aged  79,  Capt.  R.  Fegan,  R.N. 

At  Torquay,  aged  46,  Henry  James  Hoare, 
esq.,  of  Morden,  Surrey. 

Ellen  Charlotte,  wife  of  John  Dyer,  esq.,  of 
Grove-house,  Blackheath-grove. 

At  Bath,  of  bronchitis,  aged  71,  Eliza,  relict  of 
Langh  y Grace,  esq.,  of  Louth,  Lincolnshire, 

At  Mudeford,  Hants,  aged  37,  John,  youngest 
son  ol  the  late  John  Grove,  esq.,  of  Feme,  Wilts. 
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1 her  residence.  Bmok-st.,  Bath,  aged  86, 

Harriet  Alicia,  relict  Sir  R.  Barclay,  hart. 

At  Drayton-lodge,  Bucks,  aged  79,  William 
Jenner,  esq. 

< Ageci.  67,  Thomas  Darnbrough,  esq.,  solicitor, 
of  Ripon. 

At  Boulevard  de  Waterloo,  Brussels,  aged  65, 
the  Hon.  William  Mackenzie  Dawson  Darner. 

Feb.  17.  Ac  Kensington-pL,  aged  69,  William 
H.  Atkins,  esq. 

At  Portmari-so..  n<rpd  31.  the  Lady  Delamere, 

I second  dau.  of  the  Earl  of  Kinnoull. 

I At  Hardwick-T)l  . Commercial -road,  Catherine, 

! widow  of  the  late  Capt.  Thomas  Horn. 

Aged  9j,  ELzubetii,  the  wiL  of  VViiliam  Court- 
hope  Mabbott,  fcsq  , of  Southovi  r Priory,  Lewes. 

near  Ruabon,  N.W.,  aged  79, 

Miss  Rowland. 

Asred  64,  F anees,  wife  of  J.  B.  Mawby,  esq.. 
Market  Deeping,  Lincolnshire. 

At  Maulesden,  Forfarshire,  aged  49,  the  Hon. 
William  Maii.e,  oi  Feai  u. 

At  Southampton,  aged  73,  William  Bleaymire, 
es  p,  formerly  of  Glasgow. 


At  the  Green,  Bishopwearmouth,  Durham, 
aged  46,  Jane  Eleanor,  elder  dau.  of  Robert 
Fenwick,  esq. 

Feb.  18.  At  her  residence,  Queen’s-parade, 
Bath,  Frances  Jane,  tenth  and  younsest  dau. 
of  the  late  Gen.  Sir  Robert  Blair,  K.C.B.,  of 
Harley-house,  Bath. 

At  St.  John’s,  Ryde,  Isle  of  Wight,  aged  68, 
Louisa  Warren,  widow  of  the  late  F.  Apletree, 
of  Erdington,  Warwickshire. 

At  his  residence,  Besborough-st.,  Pimlico,  aged 
70,  John  Wood  Wilkes,  esq. 

At  St.  Lawrence,  Isle  of  Thanet,  Kent,  aged  79, 
Anne,  relict  of  John  Sicklemore,  esq.,  of  Upnor 
Castle,  Kent,  formerly  of  Weatheringsett,  Suffolk, 
and  dau.  of  the  late  Col.  Cony,  of  Walpole-hall, 
Norfolk. 

Aged  72,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Davy,  of  Manchester- 
st.,  Gray’s-inn-road. 

Feb.  19.  Aged  11,  Edith  Serena,  youngest  dau. 
of  Pelham  Richardson,  esq.,  of  Blackheath-park. 

At  Fleming-road,  Lorrimore-sq.,  of  consump- 
tion, Matilda  Anne,  wife  of  Augustus  French. 


TABLE  OF  MOBTALITY  IN  THE  DISTRICTS  OF  LONDON. 
{From  the  Returns  issued  hy  the  Registrar-  General?) 


Week  ending 
Saturday, 

Deaths  Registered. 

1 Births  Registered. 

G ncler 
20  years 
of  Age. 

20  and 
under  40. 

40  and 
under  60. 

60  and 
under  80. 

80  and 
upwards 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

'i 

'o 

Eh 

Jan.  22  . 

658 

165 

239 

255 

63 

1380 

928 

923 

1851 

„ 29  . 

661 

154 

231 

220 

47 

1329 

1013 

967 

1980 

Feb.  5 . 

654 

140 

196 

199 

54 

1243 

939 

983 

1922 

» 12  . 

657 

165 

208 

200 

43 

1274 

898 

856 

1754 

PRICE  OF  CORN. 


Average  'j 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

Beans. 

of  Six  V 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  cZ. 

Weeks.  J 

41  2 

33  3 

21  9 

31  0 

40  1 

Week  ending  1 
Feb.  19.  j 

■ 40  11  1 

33  6 1 

22  4 ! 

81  2 1 

1 41  0 1 

PRICE  OF  HAY  AND  STRAW  AT  SMITHFIELD,  Feb.  1. 
Hay,  2/.  15^.  to  4Z. — Straw,  IZ.  4s.  to  IZ.  8s. — Clover,  4Z.  10s.  to  5Z. 
NEW  METROPOLITAN  CATTLE-MARKET. 

To  sink  the  Offal — per  stone  of  81bs. 


Beef 

4s. 

2 cZ.  to  5s. 

Od. 

Head  of  Cattle  at  Market,  Feb.  21. 

Mnttnn 

4x. 

4cZ.  to  5s. 

Od. 

Beasts 

3,343 

Veal 

6cZ.  to  5s. 

8d. 

Sheep  

15,070 

Pork 

3s. 

8cZ.  to  4s. 

2d. 

Calves 

101 

Lamb 

1 Pigs 

420 

COAL-MARKET,  Feb.  20. 

Best  Wallsend,  per  ton,  16s.  3cZ.  to  18s.  6tZ.  Other  sorts,  12s.  3tZ.  to  15s.  Qd. 
TALLOW,  per  cwt. — Town  Tallow,  54s.  Petersburgh  Y.  C,,  54s.  3cZ. 
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METEOROLOGICAL  DIARY,  by  H.  GOULD,  late  W.  CARY,  181,  Steand. 


From  January  24  to  February  23,  inclusive. 


Day  of 
Month. 

8 o’clock  i-g 
Morning.  ^ 

'mom 

G 

O 

o 

eter. 

I^- 

« be 

rH 

Barom. 

Weather. 

Day  of 

Month. 

8 o’clock 

Morning.  ^ 

rmom 

8 

11  o’clock  S- 

Night. 

Barom. 

Weather. 

Jan. 

0 

0 

O 

in.  pts. 

Feb. 

0 

0 

O 

in.  pts. 

24 

39 

47 

45 

29.  66 

fair,  cldy.  rain 

9 

45 

47 

47 

29.  25 

cldy.rain,cldy. 

25 

48 

52 

48 

29.  86 

do.  do. 

10 

43 

49 

41 

29.  44 

do.  const,  rn. 

26 

37 

48 

40 

29.  74 

do.  do.  do. 

11 

44 

51 

45 

29.  53 

rain 

27 

44 

52 

45 

29  1 64 

do.  slight  rn. 

12 

46 

49 

47 

29.  63 

rn.  fr.  cldy.  m. 

28 

44 

48 

44 

29.  78 

do.  cloudy 

13 

45 

52 

43 

29.  83 

do. 

29 

42 

49 

48 

29.  72 

rain,  cloudy 

14 

42 

49 

40 

29.  82 

do.  cloudy 

30 

40 

44 

37 

29.  44 

cloudy  rain 

15 

40 

50 

48 

30.  19 

cldy.  rain,  do. 

31 

36 

46 

37 

29.  48 

rain,  hail, cldy. 

16 

47 

59 

52 

30.  01 

do.  do.  do. 

F.l 

38 

48 

39 

29.  83 

fair 

17 

46 

57 

51 

30.  04 

do.  fair 

2 

39 

40 

43 

29.  37 

cloudy,  do. 

18 

44 

49 

41 

30.  22 

fair,  rain 

3 

32 

46 

35 

29.  98 

fair 

19 

38 

49 

44 

30.  28 

do.  cloudy 

4 

38 

48 

43 

29.  83 

do. 

20 

39 

52 

49 

30.  25 

cloudy,  rain 

6 

40 

48 

42 

29.  51 

cloudy,  rain 

21 

40 

55 

46 

30.  27 

do. 

6 

39 

45 

41 

29.  21 

rain,  cldy.,  rn. 

22 

41 

55 

41 

30.  27 

fair,  rain 

7 

39 

47 

35 

29.  40 

do.  do. 

23 

40 

47 

39 

30.  55 

do.  cloudy 

8 

40 

47 

42 

29.  40 

cldy. rain,  cldy. 

DAILY  PRICE  OF  STOCKS. 


Jan. 

and 

Feb. 

3 per 
Cent. 
Consols. 

3 per 
Cent. 
Reduced. 

New 
3 per 
Cent. 

J.  24 

95f 

96i 

96# 

25 

96i 

96# 

96# 

26 

95| 

96f 

96# 

27 

95f 

96i 

96# 

28 

95| 

96# 

96# 

29 

95f 

96# 

96# 

31 

95| 

95# 

95# 

F.  1 

95f 

96 

95# 

2 

951 

95# 

96# 

3 

95i 

96# 

96 

4 

95| 

95i 

95# 

5 

95 

95# 

95# 

7 

95| 

95# 

95# 

8 

95i 

95# 

95# 

9 

95i 

95# 

96 

10 

95i 

96# 

96# 

11 

95i 

95# 

95# 

12 

95# 

95# 

95# 

14 

95 1 

95# 

95# 

15 

95i 

95# 

95# 

16 

95# 

96 

95# 

17 

95i 

95# 

96# 

18 

95# 

95# 

96 

19 

951 

95# 

95# 

21 

; 95# 

95# 

95# 

22 

1 95 

95# 

95# 

Bank 

Stock. 

India 

Stock. 

Ex.  Bills. 
£1,000. 

India 

Bonds. 

£1,000. 

Ex,  Bonds. 
A.  £1,000. 

226 

227 

228 

229 

228 

222 

223 

38  pm. 

39  pm. 

39  pm. 

100# 

100# 

25  pm. 

224 

221 

loot 

100# 

37  pm. 

37  pm. 

22  pm. 

22  pm. 
21  pm. 
21  pm. 
20  pm. 

23  pm. 

227# 

227# 

229 

229 

228 

227# 

227# 

37  pm. 

37  pm. 

33  pm. 

36  pm. 

36  pm. 

36  pm. 

36  pm. 

36  pm. 

221 

220 

220 

22  pm. 

229 

221 

24  pm. 

221 

221 

22  pm. 
15  pm. 
15  pm. 

229 

228# 

35  pm. 

pm. 

35  pin. 

219 

18  pra. 

229 

228# 

229 

229 

219 

bt  pm. 

39  pm. 

38  pm. 

18  pm. 
20  pm. 

218 

I 
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MINOR  CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE  EXCAVATIONS  AT  WROXETER. 

The  excavations  at  Wroxeter,  in  Shrop- 
shire, have  been  carried  on  during  the 
month  with  increasing  success.  To  the 
north  of  the  “ old  wall,”  the  piece  of 
Roman  building  standing  above  ground, 
the  excavators  came  to  a rather  broad 
street,  well  paved  with  small  round  stones, 
and  circumstances  prevented  them  from 
proceeding  further  in  this  direction ; they 
therefore  directed  their  attention  to  the 
south  of  the  “ old  w’all,”  where  they  im- 
mediately came  upon  large  rooms,  with 
extensive  hypocausts,  which  have  evidently 
belonged  to  rich  dwelling-houses.  Here 
also  the  number  of  objects  of  all  kinds  met 
with  was  much  greater  than  before,  and 
many  of  them  of  an  interesting  character. 
About  two  acres  of  buildings  have  now 
been  more  or  less  uncovered,  and  we  pro- 
pose in  our  next  number  to  give  a fuU 
account  of  the  result  down  to  the  time  of 
writing  it.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
it  is  one  of  the  most  important  excava- 
tions, in  its  bearings  on  archaeology  and 
history,  that  has  ever  been  undertaken  in 
this  country,  and  we  see  that  an  appeal 
has  been  made  in  the  “Times”  for  sup- 
port in  providing  the  funds  necessary  for 
carrying  it  out  thoroughly,  which  we  can- 
not but  believe  will  be  w'ell  responded  to. 

BASQUE  POETRY. 

Me.  Ueban,  — In  the  Gentleman’s 
Magazine  for  the  last  month,  a learned 
brother  of  mine,  M.  Antoine  d’Abbadie, 
correspond.  dTnstitut  de  France,  has  at- 
tacked me  on  the  Basque  ground,  or 
rather,  I should  say,  has  pointed  out  that, 
like  Sir  AValter  Scott  and  other  anti- 
quaries, I have  been  misled  in  regard  to 
the  antiquity  of  two  ballads,  one  of  which 
appeared  six  months  ago  in  your  valuable 
review'.  That  M.  d’Abbadie,  being  Basque, 
knows  these  things  much  better  than  I do, 
I feel  by  no  means  reluctant  to  confess, 
and  henceforth  I will  believe  that  the 
songs  called  Aharcaren  Cantna  and  Alta- 
hiscarraco  Cantua  are  forgeries ; but 
w'hen  the  enterprizing  traveller  to  Ethi- 
opia affirms  that  our  common  friend  In- 
chauspe,  the  learned  Bayonne  canon,  never 
dreamed  of  giving  even  a ten-year  anti- 
quity to  the  former  song,  I cannot  but  say 
that  he  went  too  far,  for  I do  affirm  my- 
self most  emphatically  that  Abarca’s  song 
was  given  to  me  by  the  aforesaid  Abbe  as 
a relic  of  ancient  Basque  poetry  which 
could  not  have  been  imagined  by  a living 
author. 

At  the  same  time  M.  Antoine  d’Abbadie 
informs  us  that  he  undertook,  about  eight 
years  ago,  to  give  annual  prizes  for  long- 
ball,  and  subsequently  added  a prize  for 
the  best  Basque  song.  These  foundations 
are  highly  creditable  to  their  author,  and 


I plead  guilty  for  not  having  mentioned 
them  in  my  Pays  Pasque^  as  I ought  to 
have  done.  I am,  &c., 

Feancisque-Michel. 
Bordeaux,  122,  rue  de  la  Tresorerie, 
March,  1859. 

SCHOOL  HISTORIES  FOR  THE 
YOUNG. 

Me.  Ueban,  — On  reading  in  the  March 
number  your  critical  notice  of  School  His- 
tories of  England,  and  your  exposure  of 
the  flagrant  errors  which  disfigure  their 
pages,  I was  much  surprised,  not  only  at 
the  glaring  carelessness,  not  to  say  igno- 
rance of  the  authors,  of  w'hich  any  school- 
boy might  have  been  ashamed,  but  at  the 
temerity  of  the  publishers  who  could  allow 
their  names  to  appear  on  the  title-pages ; 
and  which  can  only  be  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  of  their  trusting  to  the  judgment 
of  the  critics  to  whom  the  MSS.  are  sub- 
mitted rather  than  to  their  own. 

It  is  manifestly  impossible  for  a pub- 
lisher to  peruse  every  MS.  that  is  confided 
to  him,  but  surely.  Sir,  he  should  employ 
duly  qualified  persons,  who  have  access  to 
the  most  authentic  books  of  reference  for 
Persons,  Facts  and  Dates,  or  to  libraries 
which  contain  them. 

You  very  justly  remark,  p.  263,  “ first  im- 
pressions are  of  high  importance,  as  being 
hard  to  remove  in  after  life,  w'hence  it  is 
very  desirable  that  they  should  be  correct 
ones  ” Thus  the  general  public,  and 
especially  parents,  and  teachers  of  the 
young,  owe  you  a debt  of  gratitude  for 
the  pains  you  have  taken  to  guard  them 
against  the  purchase  of  works  w’hich, 
though  small  in  size,  and  low  in  price, 
w'ill  only  lead  into  errors  which  will  per- 
haps require  years  to  eradicate. 

In  this  dearth  of  authentic  and  trust- 
w'orthy  School  Histories  for  the  young,  it 
has  occurred  to  me  that  a careful  abridg- 
ment of  Turner’s  Histories,  “ The  Anglo- 
Saxons,”  “ Middle  Ages,”  and  “ Mary  and 
Elizabeth,”  would  be  most  desirable,  as 
being  at  once  comprehensive,  intelligible, 
and  above  all,  authentic.  The  notes  and 
references  might  be  modified,  shortened, 
or  thrown  into  an  appendix.  A correct 
and  comprehensive  chronology  and  index 
should  be  added,  to  complete  the  work, 
and  render  it  permanently  useful. 

A work  of  this  description  I have  often 
contemplated  whilst  studying  Turner’s 
w'orks  at  the  British  Museum,  with  the 
various  MSS.  to  which  he  refers  before 
me ; and  to  this  study  it  is  that  I owe 
nearly  all  the  information  I possess,  and 
have  employed  in  the  notes  in  the 
“Chronicle  of  Calais”  published  by  the 
Camden  Society,  under  the  editorship  of 
Mr.  J.  G.  Nichols. 

March  5,  1859.  E.  G.  B. 
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THE  AEMS,  ARMOUR  AND  MILITARY  USAGES 
OF  THE  FOURTEENTH  CENTURY. 

{Continued  from  p.  243.) 

Several  kinds  of  horses  were  in  use  among  the  knights 
and  soldiery,  for  battle  or  parade ; the  dextrier  or  courser, 
the  roncin,  the  hackney,  the  hobby,  the  palfrey,  and  the 
mule.  The  courser  or  destrier  is  constantly  named  by  the 
old  chroniclers.  Thus  Froissart: — ^‘Messire  Eustache 
chevauchoit  une  blanche  haquenee,  que  sa  mie  par  amour 
lui  avoit  envoy ee ; et  un  eoursier  aussi,  que  on  lui  menoit 
en  dextre  *1.’’  The  hackney  here  mentioned  was  a smaller 
horse  : it  appears,  with  the  greater  roncin,”  in  the  Scotch 
army  of  1327 : — “ les  chevaliers  et  ecuyers  sont  bien  montes 
sur  bons  gros  roncins,  et  les  autres  communes  gens  du  pays 
sur  petites  haqueneesb”  The  roncin,  here  given  to  the 
knights,  is  more  generally  accorded  to  the  “varlets.”  Thus, 
in  the  Eomance  of  Perceforest,  we  read : — Lors  rencontra 
ung  varlet  qui  chevaucoit  ung  roncin  fort  et  bien  courant, 
et  menoit  a dextre  ung  destrier  noir®.”  And  in  the  Roman 
du  S.  Graal: — Parcevax  monte  sur  le  roncin  duvarlez,  et 
va  si  grante  allure  comme  il  puet  de  roncin  traireP  The 
hobby,  as  we  have  seen,  was  the  horse  given  to  the  light 
troops  called  hobilersb  It  probably  differed  in  nothing 
from  the  hackney  mentioned  above.  The  palfrey  was  the 


^ Chron.,  i.  404.  Ibid.,  i.  25.  ® Tome  iii.  fol.  83.  * Page  15. 

Gent.  Mad.  Vol.  CCVI.  t t * 
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smaller  horse  ridden  by  the  knightly  class  on  ordinary 
occasions.  When  Edward  III.  reviewed  his  troops  near 
Bnironfosse  in  1339,  ^^adonc  monta  le  roy  anglois  snr  nn 
petit  palefroi  moult  hien  amhlant,  et  chevaucha  devant 
toutes  les  batailles'",’’  &c.  The  Eng  of  Castille,  on  a similar 
occasion,  employs  a mule  : — Et  quand  ils  furent  ordonnes, 
le  roy  Henri,  monte  sur  une  mule  forte  et  roide,  a Fusage 
du  pays,  se  departit  de  son  arroy  et  s’en  alia  visiter  les 
seigneurs  de  rang  en  rang"".’’  A curious  restriction  in  the 
choice  of  the  knight’s  steed  is  noticed  by  St.-Palaye,  who 
cites,  among  other  authorities,  this  passage  of  Perceforest : 

— A celui  temps  un  chevalier  ne  pouvoit  avoir  plus  grand 
blasme  que  de  monter  sus  jument ; ne  on  ne  pouvoit  ung  4 
chevalier  plus  deshonnorer  que  de  le  faire  chevaucher  une  ! 
jument  pour  le  blasme ; et  tenoit-on  depuis  que  c’estoient 
chevaliers  recreus  et  de  nulle  valeur,  ne  ja  plus  chevalier 
qui  ayma  son  honneur  ne  joustoit  a lui,  ne  frappoit  d’espee, 
non  plus  que  un  fol  tondus^.” 

The  fine  breed  of  Spanish  horses  has  already  been  often 
noticed.  Erom,  Christine  de  Pisan  we  learn  that  Germany 
and  Italy  had  also  become  distinguished  for  the  produce  of 
their  stables.  The  sage  roy  Charles,”  she  tells  us,  having 
sent  a defiance  to  the  Eng  of  England,  ^^fist  pourveance 
de  riches  armeures,  beauls  destriers  amener  d’Almaigne,  de 
Pulle  courciers^,”  &c.  The  coursers  of  ^^Pulle”  (Apulia) 
are  mentioned  also  by  Chaucer,  as  well  as  those  of  Lom- 
bardy. The  horse  of  brass  in  the  Squire’s  Tale”  is — 

So  wel  proporcioned  to  be  strong, 

Eight  as  it  were  a steed  of  Lumbardye ; 

Therto  so  horsly  and  so  quyk  of  ye. 

As  it  a gentil  Poyleys  courser  were.” — L.  10,506. 

There  is  a patent  in  Eymer,  2 Edw.  II., — De  dextrariis 
in  Lumbardia  emendis.”  When  Eichard  II.  of  England 
was  deposed,  ‘Hhey  carried  off  all  that  belonged  to  the 
king,  robes,  jewels,  fine  gold  and  pure  silver,  many  a good 
horse  of  foreign  breed &c. 

In  their  value,  the  horses  differed  very  widely  one  from 
another.  In  the  muster  of  men-at-arms  set  to  guard  the 
terra  de  Bearn,  et  estar  sus  las  frontieras,  als  gadges  del 


“ Froissart,  i.  82. *  * Ibid.,  i.  533.  ^ Memoires  sur  Vancienne  CJievalerie,  i.  48. 

* Chap.  viii.  pt.  2.  * Archceologia,  xx.  99. 
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rey  de  Fransa/’  the  price  of  the  steeds  ranges  from  280 
livres  to  25;  while  four  of  the  coursers  of  the  Count  of 
Foix  are  put  down  at  800,  550,  400  and  300  livres^  By 
an  ordinance  of  Philip  of  Yalois  in  1338,  the  value  of  the 
horse  is  made  to  regulate  the  pay  of  the  warrior.  The 
esquire  with  a horse  of  25  livres  has  per  day  6 sols, 
6 denier s;  with  a horse  of  40  livres,  7 sols,  6 deniers®. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  wars  of  Edward  III.,  coursers 
had  become  so  scarce,  and  consequently  so  dear,  that  the 
English  parliament  of  1370  interfered  to  regulate  the 
priced  When  Edward  raised  troops  by  the  contract  sys- 
tem, the  horses  were  valued  as  soon  as  they  joined  the 
standard,  and  such  of  them  as  might  perish  during  the 
campaign  were  to  be  replaced  by  the  king,  or  their  value 
paid.  Mac  Morough,  the  Irish  chieftain,  in  Eichard  the 
Second’s  time,  rode  a horse  that  had  cost  him  “four  hun- 
dred cows®.’’  Part  of  the  food  of  horses  at  this  time  was 
a kind  of  bread.  “ Payn  pour  chivaulx”  occurs  in  a sta- 
tute of  13  Eic.  II.  (Stat.  i.  cap.  8.) 

Favourite  steeds  now,  as  in  all  times  of  the  world’s  his- 
tory, bore  particular  names.  In  the  will  of  Lionel,  Duke 
of  Clarence,  1368,  he  bequeaths  a courser  named  Gerfalcon, 
and  another  called  Maungeneleyn : — “Item,  domino  Joh’i 
de  Bromwych,  niiliti,  unum  dextrarium  qui  vocatur  Ger~ 
facon.  Item,  domino  Eic’o  Musard,  militi,  unam  zonam  de 
auro,  cum  uno  dextrario  qui  vocatur  Maungeneleyn^ In 
1379  Sir  Eobert  de  Swylington  bequeaths  to  his  brother 
“omnia  arma  mea,  et  gladium  meum,  et  duos  equos  meos, 
videlicet  Bayerd  de  Belcwith  et  Bartram^  vel  valorem  eorun- 
dem.”  [Test.  Ehor.^  p.  107.) 

Christine  de  Pisan  notices  a curious  belief  of  this  age  : 
that  if  the  emperor  entered  a city  on  a white  horse^  he  might 
claim  a right  of  sovereignty  over  it.  When  Charles  Y. 
visited  Paris  in  1378,  “he  was  mounted  on  the  destrier 
which  the  king  had  sent  him,  which  was  murrey.  And  it 
was  not  without  forethought  that  this  colour  was  chosen ; 
for  the  emperors,  by  their  right,  when  they  enter  into  the 
good  towns  of  their  sovereignty,  are  accustomed  to  ride 
white  horses.  So  the  king  would  not  allow  this  to  be  done 

Chron.  hearnaise,  A.D.  1337,  p.  599.  ^ Cotton,  p.  109. 


In  Pantheon  Hit. 

® Collec.  des  Ordonnances,  ii.  120. 


® Ante,  p.  248. 

^ Royal  WiUs,  p.  88. 
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in  his  kingdom,  in  order  that  it  might  not  be  held  as  a 
sign  of  domination^.’’ 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  horse  of  a victorious 
leader  formed  part  of  the  offering  to  Holy  Church  on  the 
day  of  thanksgiving  ; and  from  several  middle-age  pictures 
we  learn  that  the  steed  was  actually  brought  into  the 
church  and  led  up  to  the  altar.  Eoyal  MS.,  15,  E,  vi., 
of  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  affords  a good  illus- 
tration^. 

Most  of  the  Enoines  of  the  old  time  for  the  attack  and 
defence  of  towns — the  mangona,  the  trebuchet,  the  balista, 
the  biblia,  the  testudo,  the  cattus  or  vinea,  the  chat-chastel, 
the  beffroi,  the  espringale — are  still  in  frequent  use";  and, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  were  often  employed  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  rude  cannon  and  bombards  of  the  age.  Some 
new  names  also  appear,  and  it  seems  probable  that  they 
are  names  only — mere  synonyms  of  the  old  words,  or  at 
most  indicating  instruments  which  are  but  modifications 
of  the  older  ^^gyns.”  For  we  find  that  the  principle  of 
them,  and  the  missiles  they  discharge,  are  the  same  in  both 
cases : they  are  structures  of  carpentry  launching  forth 
large  stones  by  means  of  weights,  levers  and  slings.  Of 
such  are  the  Martinet,  the  Bricole  and  the  Mouton.  The 
besiegers  of  Aignillon  in  1346,  having  attacked  the  place 
with  “four  great  Cats,”  the  defenders  constructed  four 
martinets,  “pour  remedier  contre  les  quatre  kas  dessus 
dits.  Ces  quatre  martinets  jeterent  si  grosses  pierres,  et 
si  souvent,  sur  ces  kas,  qu’ils  furent  bientot  debrises^.” 


s Faiz  du  roy  Charles,  ch.  34. 

**  Folio  222^". 

* Of  the  trebuchet,  see  Froissart,  i. 
102  and  697,  ii.  706  ; Chron.  de  Bugues- 
elm,  ch.  36;  Faiz  du  roy  Charles  V., 
ch.  33 ; and,  for  drawings  of  this  engine, 
Roy.  MS.,  16,  G,  vi. ; Shaw’s  Dresses  and 
Decorations ; Archaeol.  Journ.,  i.  288 ; 
and  Journal  of  Archjeol.  Association,  iv. 
272.  It  is  seen  also  in  an  ivory  carving 
preserved  in  the  Museum  of  Boulogne,  a 
cast  from  which  is  placed  in  the  collection 
of  ancient  ivories  at  Sydenham.  Of  the 
Cat,  Sow  or  Vinca,  see  Froissart,  i.  216,  ii. 
4 ; and  the  Faiz  d'armes  of  Christine  de 
I’isan.  Notices  of  the  Moveable  Tower  or 
Beffroi  occur  in  Froissart,  i.  197,  ii.  443, 
414,  555  and  556;  in  the  Chron.de  T)u- 
guesclm,  (di.  1 1 ; Tie  de  Louis  de  Bour- 
bon, ch.  28  and  77  ; Faiz  de  Charles  V., 


ch.  34:  it  is  figured  in  Roy.  MS.,  16,  G, 
vi.  fol.  278.  At  the  siege  of  Tournay, 
Edward  III.  assaults  the  city  “ove  sprin- 
gals  et  magnels,  gettauntz  grosses  pieres, 
engyns  ove  poudres,  feu  rosee,  issint  qe 
les  engyns  ove  les  grosses  pieres  debrise- 
rent  les  toures  et  les  fort  mures,”  &c. 
{Cron,  de  London,  p.  79:  published  by 
Camden  Society.)  An  example  of  the 
holt  of  an  cspringald  {dondaine)  of  this 
time  is  in  the  Tower  collection.  It  was 
found  in  the  ruins  of  the  Castle  of  Gun- 
disau.  Canton  of  Zurich,  destroyed  by  fire 
in  1340.  This  curious  relic  was  presented 
by  Dr.  Ferdinand  Keller,  President  of 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Zurich.  The 
Battering  Ram  is  not  often  mentioned  : it 
appears  in  1340,  in  Froissart’s  Chronicle, 
vol.  i.  p.  119. 

**  Froissart,  i.  216. 
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i At  the  entrance  of  the  harhonr  of  the  “town  of  Africa’’ 
were  divers  towers,  and  on  the  sovereign  tower  was  placed 
I “nne  bricole  pour  traire  et  jeter  grands  carreaux^”  Both 
I these  periers  are  named  in  the  Lihvre  du  hon  Jehan  due  de 
\ Bretaigne 

“ Engins  bridolles  et  mangonneaulx 
Eaisoit  on  moult  bons  et  moult  beaulx  : 

Martinez,  arbalestrez  a tour 
Mectoit  Ton  en  chaicune  tour.” 

In  1382,  Froissart  tells  us,  the  men  of  Ghent  constructed 
a marvellously  great  engine,  twenty  feet  wide,  twenty  feet 
“ jusques  a I’etage/’  and  forty  feet  in  length ; “ et  appeloit- 
on  cet  engin  un  mouton,  pour  jeter  pierres  de  faix  dedans 
la  ville  et  tout  effondrer“.” 

When  the  town  walls  were  strong,  the  besieged  delighted 
to  shew  their  contempt  of  the  enemy’s  missiles  by  wiping 
the  masonry  where  it  had  been  struck,  with  their  hoods  or 
with  “a  towel.”  When  Duguesclin  attacked  Yaloingnes 
in  1364,  the  English  “placed  a bell  on  the  highest  tower 
of  the  castle,  and  a watch,  who  could  see  the  discharge  of 
every  engine  brought  against  them.  And  when  the  watch 
saw  the  engines  ready  to  throw  the  stones  with  which  they 
were  loaded,  he  rang  the  bell,  and  all  got  out  of  the  way 
till  the  stone  had  fallen.  And  when  the  stone  struck 
against  the  wall,  then  came  forth  English,  who  wiped  the 
wall  where  it  had  been  hit,  with  a toweE.”  The  besiegers 
were  not  always  content  to  load  their  mangonels  with 
stones.  Dead  horses  and  other  animals  were  sometimes 
hurled  into  the  luckless  city  in  order  to  spread  contagion 
among  the  inhabitants”.  And  when  the  warriors  of  the 
fourteenth  century  joked,  their  humour  was  of  fearful 
eccentricity.  The  defenders  of  Auberoche  in  1345,  being 
hard  pressed,  sent  “ one  of  their  varlets”  to  the  Earl  of 
Derby  to  ask  succour ; but  the  besiegers,  having  captured 
the  messenger,  tied  his  letters  round  his  neck,  and  thrust- 
ing him  all  in  a heap  [tout  en  un  mont)  into  the  sling  of 
an  engine,  shot  him  back  into  the  town^. 

The  Bec-de-faucon  was  a kind  of  beffroi  built  on  two 
galleys,  for  the  purpose  of  assaulting  town  walls  that  were 


and  compare  Froissart,  voL  i.  p.  160. 
° Froissart,  i.  102,  ii.  706. 

P Ibid.,  i.  191. 


' Froissart,  iii,  81. 

Vol.  ii.  p.  214. 

" Chronique  de  Duguesclin,  ch.  36; 
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defended  by  riyer  or  sea.  ^ Et  d’ autre  partie  devers  la 
mer,’  dirent  Grenevois,  ^avons  intention  de  faire  sur  qnatre 
galleres,  denx  becqs  de  fanlcon,  et  en  cbascnn  becq  de 
fanlcon  nne  escbis,  a mettre  qninze  hommes  d’armes  et  dix 
arbalestriers ; et  n’y  a becq  de  fanlcon  qni  ne  soit  plus 
bant  que  n’est  la  tour  du  port,  qui  tant  est  forte‘s.’  ’’ 

Among  the  minor  agents  of  offence  employed  in  sieges 
are  caltrops,  vessels  of  quick-lime,  bars  of  hot  iron,  molten 
lead,  boiling  oil,  casks  of  stones,  logs  of  wood,  tables,  bed- 
steads, and  generally,  every  kind  of  missile  that  could  be 
expected  to  destroy  or  impede  an  assailant.  The  caltrops 
were  scattered  on  the  slope  of  a breach,  or  on  the  ground 
in  advance  of  the  palisade.  They  appear  among  the  muni- 
tions of  Dover  Castle  in  1344  : — quandam  quantitatem  de 
Calketrappis  in  uno  doleo.’’  And  again  in  1361: — ‘^une 
grant  partie  de  kalktrapes^.”  Among  the  Deliveries  from 
the  office  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Privy  Wardrobe  in  the  Tower, 
c.  1372,  are  Caltraps,  10,000%”  In  1373,  the  Duke  of 
Bourbon  appearing,  to  raise  the  siege  of  Belle-perche, 
strewed  chaussetrappes  around  his  palisaded  camp : — “Et 
encore  le  due  feit  semer  bien  tard  autour  de  son  pallis 
qnatre  tonneaux  de  chauldes  trappes,  a deux  lances  entour 

pres  de  son  pare Mais  ils  (les  Anglois)  ne  peurent 

approcher  le  pallis  de  la  longueur  de  trois  lances  qu’ils  ne 
se  ferissent  es  chaudes  trappes,  oil  ils  tomboient  comme 
pluye\”  Chiistine  de  Pisan,  blending  as  usual  the  maxims 
of  Yegecius  with  the  practice  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
tells  us  that  the  ditches  of  the  castle  ought  to  be  “ roydes  et 
drois  du  coste  des  ennemis,  et  y doit  on  mectre  pieux  agus, 
chauche-trapes,  et  garnisons  encombrans  a ceulx  qui  la  se 
vouldroyent  devaler'".”  Quick-lime,  for  casting  into  the 
eyes  of  the  assailants,  was  in  very  frequent  use ; and  was 
employed  in  sea-fights  as  well  as  in  the  defence  of  walls. 
Christine  very  quaintly  describes  the  merits  of  this  agent, 
in  her  notice  of  the  navy  of  the  “ wise  King  Charles — 
“ Item,  on  doit  avoir  pluseurs  vaisseaulx  legiers  a rompre, 
comme  poz  plains  de  chauls  on  pouldre,  et  gecter  dedens 
(les  nefz) ; et  par  ce,  seront  comme  avugles,  au  brisier  des 


n Vie  de  Lou'is  de  Tionrhon,  ch.  77. *  * D'Orrouville,  Vie  de  Louis  de  Bour- 

* Inventories  at  Carlton  liide.  Printed  hon,  cli.  29. 
in  Arcliajol.  .lonrn.,  xi.  383  and  385.  " Faiz  du  roy  Charles,  ch.  27. 

’ Nicolas’  Hi&t.  of  Roy.  Navy,  vol.  ii. 
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poz"".”  In  1341,  the  garrison  of  the  Castle  of  Chastonceanx 
defended  their  fortress  right  vassally,  ‘^comme  de  traire, 
de  jeter  pierres,  chanx,  et  fen  ardent  a grand’foison^.’’ 
The  defenders  of  the  Castle  of  La  Eoche-Millon  in  1345, 
‘^jetoient  pierres,  hois  et  grands  harreanx  de  fer,  et  pots 
pleins  de  chanx ; de  qnoi  ils  hlesserent  plusieurs  assaillans, 
qui  montoient  centre  mont^,’’  &c.  At  the  siege  of  St. 
Severe,  in  1372,  the  English  cast  upon  the  assailants 
“pierres  de  fais  et  tonneaux  emplis  de  pierres,  eaue  houil- 
lante  et  vive  chanx,  mortiers  et  pesteaiix^  et  harreanx  de 
fer  tout  rouges  de  fen^.”  In  the  metrical  Chronicle 
of  Dngnesclin  we  read  that  at  the  siege  of  Pestivien, 
in  1364, — 

“ Cil  du  chastel  avoient  mis  dessus  les  creneaux 
En  XX.  lieux  environ  queues  ^ et  tonneaux, 

L’une  plaine  de  terre  et  Tautre  de  chaloux® ; 

Et  avoient  ausi  dessus  mis  des  rateaux, 

Et  en  petis  possons  ^ estoit  la  vive  chaux,”-— 3,120. 

In  the  attack,  the  walls  were  assailed  at  three  different 
points : at  the  summit,  at  the  ground-level,  and  beneath 
the  surface.  At  the  summit,  the  hourds  or  breteches®  were 
first  broken  up  by  the  stones  of  the  mangonels  and  bom- 
bards, or  burnt  by  incendiary  missiles  ^ The  beffroi  was 
then  run  up  to  the  wall,  and  scaling-ladders  were  employed 
in  addition,  if  the  height  of  the  fortifications  permitted 
their  use.  At  the  ground-level,  the  besiegers  approached 
under  cover  of  their  moveable  sheds  and  mantlets,  and  then 
broke  through  the  masonry  with  picks  and  crow-bars.  In 
the  third  method,  by  mining^,  the  chief  care  of  the  assail- 
ants was  to  commence  their  work  at  such  a distance  from 
the  fortress  that  their  proceedings  might  be  unobserved  by 
the  garrison : having  arrived  under  the  wall  or  tower  to  be 
destroyed,  the  stanchions  supporting  the  roof  were  burnt, 
the  masonry  gave  way,  and  the  assault  was  made  over  the 


* Faiz  du  sage  roy  Charles,  cli.  37. 
y Froissart,  i.  136. 

* Ibid.,  i.  195. 

“ Chron.  de  Duguesolin,  ch.  145. 

Cuves. 

® Cailloux. 

^ Petits  pots. 

® See  Viollet-le-Duc,  Architecture fran., 
p.  360. 

t Breteclies  of  stone  were  therefore  in- 


troduced in  the  fourteenth  century,  but 
not  to  the  total  exclusion  of  the  old  gal- 
leries of  wood.  The  cost  of  the  stone 
defences  was  a sufficient  hindrance  to 
their  general  adoption. 

e See  Froissart,  vol.  i.  pp.  199,  425, 
617,  619;  D’Orronville,  ch.  42;  and  the 
Zivre  des  faitz  d’armes  of  Christine  de 
Pisan. 
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debris^.  Froissart  particularly  mentions  that  the  English 
army  always  had  a supply  of  miners.  ‘^Ils  avoient  des 
mineurs ; car  oncques  ne  furent  sans  eux  tant  qu’ils  guer- 
riassent.’’  (i.  199.)  Compare  the  curious  account  of  mining 
in  CuvelieFs  Duguesclin,  yol.  i.  p.  147. 

Throughout  this  century  the  defence  was  superior  to  the 
attack ; an  advantage  which  it  retained  . until  gunnery  be- 
came so  much  improved  as  to  turn  the  balance  in  favour 
of  the  besieger.  But  what  the  bombard  could  not  effect, 
famine  very  often  achieved. 

The  number  and  quality  of  men  required  to  form  a castle 
garrison  at  this  time  may  be  estimated  by  the  force  placed 
by  Edward  111.  in  the  Tower  of  London  in  1339.  An 
instrument  printed  among  the  additions  to  the  Foedera 
gives  us  the  particulars  of  this  ancient  castle-  guard' : — 

“Eex  thesaurario,  &c. 

Cum  nuper,  pro  salvatione  et  defensione  regni  nostri  et 
jurium  coronm  nostrse,  essemus  ad  partes  transmarinas  pro- 
fee  ti,  et  nos,  volentes  quod  Turris  nostra  London’,  pro  salva 
custodia  ejusdem,  dum  sic  absent es  fuerimus,  de  viginti  homi- 
nibus  ad  arma  et  quinquaginta  sagittariis  muniri,  mandave- 
rimus  dilecto  et  fideli  nostro,  Hicholao  de  la  Beche,  Con- 
stabulario  Turris  prsedictse,  quod  dictos  xx.  homines  ad 
arma  et  1.  sagittarios,  qui  pro  munitione  preedicta  suffi- 
cientes  et  validi  forent,  in  eadem  Turri  pro  salva  custodia 
ejusdem  poni  faceret,  et  ibidem  continue  vel  per  vices, 
prout  expedire  videret,  commorandos ; et  etiam  mandaveri- 
mus  vobis  praefati  thes’  et  camerar’,  quod  eisdem  hominibus 
ad  arma  et  sagittariis  cum  in  Turri  prsedicta,  pro  munitione 
ejusdem,  sic  possiti  fuissent  vadia  rationabilia,  pro  tempore 
quo  ibidem  ex  causa  prsedicta  starent,  solveritis,  de  quo 
quicquam  hactenus  non  fecistis,  ut  accepimus : 

Vobis  igitur  mandamus,”  &c. 

Besides  cities  and  castles,  churches  and  monasteries  were 
frequently  occupied  as  fortresses  during  this  century.  Many 
examples  occur  in  the  Chroniques  de  JSt  Denis ^ the  Con- 
tinuator  of  Nangis,  and  Froissart  j. 


**  For  a full  account  of  the  Fortifica  -626,  642,  ii.  213,  287,  426;  D^Orron- 
tions  of  this  time,  see  the  Architecture  ville,  ch.  60. 

Mititaire  du  Moyen-Age,  by  M.  Viollet-  * Vol.  ii.  p.  1102. 

le-Duc.  Instructive  notices  of  Siege  ^ See  Cent.  Nangis,  vol.  ii.  pp.  280,  302 

ojjerations  will  be  found  in  Froissart’s  and  304,  ed.  1843 ; and  Froissart,  vol.  ii. 

Chronicles,  vol.  i.  pp.  75,  136,  195,  197,  p.  45. 
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What  the  Moveable  Towers  were  on  land,  the  Ships 
were  on  the  sea ; mere  vehicles  for  the  archers  and  men- 
, at-arms  who  fought  from  their  stages.  It  was  not  until 
I the  improvement  of  gunnery  had  converted  the  ship  into 
I a floating  battery  that  naval  warfare  can  be  said  to  have 
! a character  of  its  own.  The  fleet  of  England  in  the  four- 
I teenth  century  consisted,  first,  of  a squadron  of  fifty-seven 
sail,  furnished  by  the  Cinque  Ports  on  the  requisition  of 
the  king,  as  stipulated  by  charter ; secondly,  of  the  galleys 
and  other  vessels  belonging  to  the  crown,  few  in  number, 
and  inferior  in  size  to  the  ships  of  the  Spaniards  and 
Genoese;  thirdly,  of  the  merchantmen  belonging  to  the 
different  ports,  which  being  fitted  with  castles’’  and  filled 
with  fighting  men,  were  employed  as  vessels  of  war,  till 
peace  again  claimed  them  for  the  wines  of  Gascony  or  the 
broad-cloths  of  Flanders  ; fourthly,  of  a number  of  galleys 
supplied  by  contract  by  certain  Genoese  adventurers^.  A 
portion  of  each  fleet  seems  to  have  consisted  of  light  vessels, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  precede  the  main  body  and  to  act  as 
skirmishers.  Froissart  compares  them  to  knights  mounted 
on  ^^fleur  de  coursiers,”  preceding  the  army  in  search  of 
adventured  These  vessels  he  names  “Baleiniers  cour- 
seurs,”  and  they  were  mentioned  by  D’Orronville,  who 
calls  them  ^4es  ligers  mariniers“.”  The  fighting  men  were 
about  half  the  complement  of  each  vessel;  there  being 
twenty-five  men-at-arms  and  an  equal  number  of  archers 
or  crossbow-men  to  fifty  mariners.  But  this  distribution 
was  by  no  means  invariable.  The  fleet  was  under  the 
command  of  an  Admiral;  or,  if  the  service  required  it, 
there  were  two  fleets  and  two  admirals,  the  vessels  on  the 
east  coast  being  under  the  “Admirallus  flotse  orientalis,” 
those  on  the  other  side  of  the  mouth  of  the  Thames  under 
the  Admiral  of  the  Western  Fleet.  The  armed  men  and 
the  archers  received  the  usual  pay  of  those  troops,  the 
mariners  had  three-pence  a-day.  The  admiral’s  pay  was 
regulated  by  his  station : if  a knight,  he  had  4s.  a day ; if 
a baron,  6s.  8d. ; if  an  earl,  8s.  dd.""  Prizes  were  thus 
awarded  : all  ships  to  the  king ; prisoners  and  cargo  to  be 


^ Rymer,  vol.  ii.  313,  933,  946,  951;  i Chron.  ii.  686  and  701. 

vol.  iii.  112,  117,  478,  485,  &c. ; Lingard,  “ Vie  de  Louis  de  Bourbon,  ch.  74. 

Hist,  of  Eng.,  vol.  iv.  p.  142  ; Lambard’s  “ Document,  circa  1350,  cited  by  Ni- 
Kent,  93  seq.,  ed.  1576.  colas,  Hist.  Roy.  Navy,  ii.  i93. 
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divided  between  the  crown  and  the  captors®.  Among  the 
offensive  arms  of  ships  were  cannon,  bows,  crossbows,  jave- 
lins or  archegayes,  stones,  bars  of  iron,  ‘^plommees,’’  quick- 
lime, with  broad-arrows  for  tearing  the  enemy’s  sails,  and 
fire-vessels  to  burn  his  galleys  In  a word,  almost  every 
kind  of  noxious  agent  that  was  employed  in  field  or  for- 
tress was  used  also  on  ship-board.  Armour  for  the  men 
serving  in  the  king’s  fleet  was  taken  by  royal  warrant, 
either  to  become  the  king’s  property  on  reasonable  pay- 
ment, or  to  be  regarded  as  a loan,  returnable  at  the  close  of 
the  expedition.  In  the  instrument  constituting  John  Lord 
Botetourt  Admiral  of  the  Eastern  Fleet,  in  1315,  he  is 
authorised  to  take  ‘^homines  idoneos  potentes  ad  arma, 
naves,  bargeas  et  batellos,”  &c. : — Et  etiam  quod  capere 
possit  armaturas  per  visum  dicti  admiralli  et  capitanei,  ab 
illis  a quibus  idem  admirallus  eas  viderit  capiendas.”  Pay- 
ment to  be  made  for  the  above-named  vessels  : — et  de 
armaturis  similiter,  vel  sufficientem  securitatem  inveniant 
de  ipsis  armaturis  restituendis Again,  in  1319,  on  an- 
other expedition  against  the  Scots,  the  inhabitants  of 
Great  Yarmouth  and  other  places  are  required  to  equip 
certain  ships;  such  persons  as  possess  arms  and  are  not 
going  in  those  ships,  are  to  lend  them  to  those  who  have 
none  and  are  about  to  serve 

The  castles”  of  ships  appear  to  have  been  used  for  war 
only,  and  were  affixed  to  such  merchant  craft  as  were  tem- 
porarily converted  into  fighting  vessels.  Thus,  in  1335 
the  Trinity,”  of  200  tons,  was  prepared  for  service  with 
an  of-castle,  top-castle,  and  fore-castle the  first  being 
the  aft-castle,  the  second  the  ‘Hop”  or  stage  at  the  head  of 
the  masts.  A passage  of  D’Orronville  seems  to  point  out 
these  castles  as  the  station  of  the  more  dignified  portion  of 
the  army : — “ Le  due  et  les  autres  barons  entrerent  es 
chasteaux  des  nefs  et  gallees,  et  es  souverains  estages  ; et 
les  chevaliers,  les  hommes  d’armes,  et  les  sergens  ou  leur 
estoit  ordonne  In  addition  to  the  usual  flags  and  ban- 
ners employed  with  land  forces,  we  find  the  Pendant  or 


° Uymer,  iii.  991 ; Lingard,  iv.  142.  *■  Ibid.,  i.  195. 

p See  Froissart,  i.  1G7,  287  and  637  j * Naval  Accounts  at  Carlton  Kide, 
and  Christine  de  Pisan,  Faiz  du  roy  E,  B,  1534,  cited  in  Nicolas’  Hist.  Roy. 
Charles,  ch.  37.  Navy,  ii.  169. 

1 Itohd.  Scot.,  i.  139.  * Vie  de  Louis  de  Bourlon,  ch.  74. 
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streamer.  Froissart  has  very  exactly  described  it  in  his 
account  of  the  Spanish  fleet  in  1372  : — Si  avoient  dessus 
leurs  mats  grands  estrannieres,  a maniere  de  pennons,  ar- 
moyes  des  armes  de  Castille,  si  grands  et  si  longs  que  les 
bouts  bien  souvent  en  frappoient  en  la  mer,  et  etoit  grand’ - 
beaute  a regarder'".”  Figures  of  ships  occur  among  the 
miniatures  of  the  History  of  the  Deposition  of  Eichard  11. 
(^Arcliceologia^  vol.  xx.),  and  useful  illustration  may  be  found 
among  the  seals  of  the  seaport  towns  of  this  age.  The 
subject  is  treated  at  large  in  the  ArcMologie  Navale  of 
M.  Jal,  and  in  the  History  of  the  Eoyal  Havy”  by  Sir 
Harris  Hicolas ; but  a handbook  on  Ancient  Shipping, 
copiously  illustrated  from  coeval  monuments,  would  still 
be  a most  acceptable  volume  to  the  English  student. 

Of  the  Military  Sports  of  this  time  we  may  trace  the 
progress,  from  the  first  simple  gambols  of  the  boy  to  the 
magnificent  triumph  of  the  Victor  of  the  Tournament.  At 
the  age  of  nine  years,  Bertrand  Du  Guesclin,**  says  his 
biographer,  was  accustomed  to  assemble  his  play-fellows 
and  form  them  into  batallions,  and  often  made  them  fight 
for  so  long  a time  that  several  of  the  children  returned  to 
their  homes  much  damaged,  himself  being  wounded  also 
and  his  clothes  torn.  He  established  quintains  and  boyish 
jousts,  and  a kind  of  tournament,  according  to  the  notion 
he  had  formed  from  the  descriptions  he  had  heard  of  them ; 
for  at  that  time  tourneys  were  held  throughout  the  realm 
of  France  Th^jeux  enfantelins  of  Boucicaut  were  of  the 
same  character.  He  collected  the  children  of  his  own 
age,  and  then  proceeded  to  the  capture  of  some  place 
chosen  for  that  purpose,  as  a little  hillock  or  other  similar 
spot.  Sometimes  he  arranged  the  children  in  ‘battles,’ 
turning  their  hoods  into  bassinets,  making  them  ride  upon 
staves  to  imitate  men-at-arms,  giving  them  strips  of  bark 
for  weapons,  and  then  leading  one  division  to  attack  some 
place  defended  by  the  other.  Such  were  his  favourite 
games,  with  casting-the-bar,  leaping,  the  sport  called  croq- 
madame^  throwing  the  dart,  casting  the  stone,  and  similar 
pastimes^.”  At  a later  date  the  young  hero  extended  the 
circle  of  his  accomplishments.  “ At  one  time,  clothed  in 


" Vol.  i.  p.  639.  ^ Chron.  de  Sire  Bertrand  Du  Guesclin,  cli.  1. 

y Livre  desfaitz  de  Jean  Boiiciquaut,  cli.  3. 

Gicnt.  Mag.  Vol.  CCVI. 
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complete  armour,  he  would  vault  upon  the  hack  of  a war- 
horse;  at  another,  he  ran  or  walked  for  a long  time,  in 
order  to  be  able  to  endure  fatigue  without  exhaustion. 
Then  he  would  exercise  himself  for  a long  time  in  striking 
with  an  axe  or  mallet  (jnaU)^  to  strengthen  his  arm  and 
acquire  nimbleness  in  dealing  blows.  He  could  turn  a 
summerset,  wearing  all  his  armour  except  the  bassinet; 
and  danced,  clothed  in  a coat-of-mail.  Itein^  jumped  on 
the  shoulders  of  a tall  man  mounted  on  a high  horse,  with 
no  other  help  than  taking  hold  of  the  man’s  sleeve  with 
one  hand.  Item^  placing  one  hand  on  the  pommel  of  the 
saddle  of  a great  courser,  and  the  other  near  the  ears,  he 
would  leap  between  his  own  arms  and  land  on  the  other 
side  of  the  horse.  Item^  he  would  climb  between  two  con- 
tiguous walls  to  the  height  of  a tower  by  force  of  arms  and 
legs  alone,  without  falling  either  in  going  up  or  coming 
down.  Item^  he  would  climb  the  back  of  a great  ladder 
fixed  against  a wall,  to  its  very  top,  without  touching  it 
with  his  feet,  but  only  springing  with  both  hands  together 
from  stave  to  stave,  armed  in  a coat-of-steel.  If  the  steel 
coat  were  taken  off,  he  would  climb  from  stave  to  stave 
with  one  hand  alone.  And  these  things  are  true^.” 

The  Pel,  or  Post  Quintain,  was  one  of  the  exercises  in 
vogue  at  this  time  for  giving  strength  and  adroitness  to  the 
military  aspirant  In  the  design  on  p.  351,  from  Eoy.  MS., 
20,  B,  xi.  fol.  3,  Les  Etahlissmentz  de  CJievalerie^  we  have  an 
example  of  the  mode  in  which  it  was  practised.  The  post 
is  directed  to  be  six  feet  high.  The  tyro  is  to  attack 
it  as  if  a real  enemy  were  before  him,  aiming  his  blows  at 
the  head,  the  face,  the  arms,  the  legs  and  the  sides ; cover- 
ing himself  with  his  shield  as  carefully  as  if  exposed  to  the 
assault  of  a living  foe.  In  the  exercise  of  the  pel,  the  axe 
and  the  mace  were  to  be  used  as  well  as  the  sword ; and  it 
was  customary  to  employ  weapons  of  greater  weight  than 
common,  in  order  to  be  able  more  easily  to  wield  the  real 
arms  of  war.  Other  manuscripts  of  the  fourteenth  century 
furnish  us  with  exact  representations  of  the  various  kinds 
of  quintain  in  use.  These  are  the  water  quintain,  the  fixed 
quintain,  the  revolving  quintain,  the  living  quintain,  and 
that  formed  by  fixing  a tub  or  bucket  of  water  on  a post. 


* Livre  des  failz  de  Boiiciquauf,  chap.  G. 


“ Compare  p.  248. 
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so  that  a clumsy  tilter  might  he  drenched  by  its  upsetting. 
See  the  miniatures  of  Eoy.  MS.,  2,  B,  vii.,  and  of  the 


No.  50. 


Roman  F Alixandre^  Bodleian  MS.,  264 ; and  the  engrav- 
ings from  these  in  Strutt’s  “ Sports.”  The  boat  tilt  difered 
from  the  water  quintain  in  this,  that,  while  in  the  former 
a single  spearman  was  rowed  against  a fixed  butt,  in  the 
latter  two  j ousters  were  brought  together  by  boats  rapidly 
propelled  in  opposite  directions.  See  Eoy.  MS.,  1,  B,  vii. 
and  Strutt’s  Sports.”  The  Sword-and-Buckler  contest  of 
this  time  is  represented  in  our  woodcut,  hlo.  45,  and  in 
Strutt’s  “ Sports,”  from  Eoy.  MSS.,  14,  E,  iii.  and  20,  D,  vi. 
The  exercise  of  the  Shield  and  BMon  is  figured  by  Strutt, 
from  the  Bodleian  manuscript  named  above. 

Tournaments  were  still  in  use,  though  the  wars  of 
France  and  England  found  the  knights  too  much  serious 
employment  during  the  middle  of  the  century  to  leave  any 
great  amount  of  leisure  or  inclination  for  “ the  image  of 
war.”  Froissart  has  several  interesting  and  instructive 
accounts  of  these  festivals  at  the  latter  end  of  the  century 
(too  long  for  extract) ; and  other  descriptions  will  be  found 
in  the  Faitz  de  Boucicaut^  in  the  Eomances  of  Eichard 
Coeur-de-Lion  and  of  Perceforest,  in  Chaucer’s  ^M{]nightes 
Tale,”  and  in  the  curious  relation  of  the  hastiludes  held  by 
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Edward  III.  and  his  conrt  at  Lichfield,  printed  in  the 
Arcliceologia^  Yol.  xxxi.  ^ Pictorial  illustrations  occur  in 
the  Boman  du  roy  Aleliadiis^  Add.  MS.,  12,228.  As  in 
earlier  times,  tourneys  were  frequently  forbidden  by  the 
crown  and  from  the  crown  also  were  occasionally  issued 
licences  to  hold  hastiludes 

Of  the  I oust,  that  is,  the  contest  of  two  champions  only, 
or  of  a succession  of  pairs,  we  have  good  examples  in 
Froissart  (ii.  107,  543,  566  and  756).  Pictured  illustra- 
tions of  this  time  are  found  in  Carter’s  Painting  and 
Sculptime,”  pi.  114 ; Hefner’s  TracMen^  pi.  149 ; and 
Journal  of  Ai’chseological  Association,  yol.  iv.  The  number 
of  courses  to  be  run  and  strokes  to-be  given  was  commonly 
three.  In  1381,  on  occasion  of  a feat-of-arms  in  Pritanny, 
the  Sire  de  Puisance  challenged  the  Seigneur  de  Yertaing 
to  ^4hree  strokes  of  the  lance,  three  strokes  with  the 
sword,  and  three  with  the  axe®.”  In  1387,  at  Bordeaux, 
the  terms  were  three  lance -thimsts  on  horseback,  and  an 
equal  number  of  strokes  with  sword,  axe  and  dagger  ^ A 
similar  contest  is  proposed  by  a knight  in  1386,  ‘^au  nom 
d’amour  et  de  sa  dame^.”  The  same  weapons  and  the 
same  number  of  blows  are  adopted  in  the  feat  of  arms  at 
Bordeaux  in  1388,  but  in  this  instance  they  are  all  given 
on  horseback^.  The  duel  between  Sir  Thomas  Harpedon 
and  Messire  Jean  des  Barres  in  the  same  year  comprised 

cinq  lances  a cheval,  cinq  coups  d’epee,  cinq  coups  de 
dague,  et  cinq  coups  de  hache\”  Other  variations  occur, 
the  number  of  blows  being  sometimes  ten  or  more  of  each 
weapon.  The  lance  was  to  be  directed  at  the  body  only : 
otherwise  it  was  reckoned  foul  play: — Chacun  prit  son 
glaive : et  vinrent  de  course  a pied  I’un  centre  I’autre, 
asseoir  leurs  glaives  entre  les  quatre  membres  : autrement 
a prendre  1’ affaire  etoit  vilain^'.” 

Another  kind  of  hastilude  was  called  the  Espinette. 
This  was  held  at  Lille,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  in- 
stituted in  honour  of  a relic  preserved  there;  for  Lille, 


**  See  Froissart,  vol.  iii.  pp.  22,  40  and 
94;  and  Boucicaut,  ch.  16. 

c Bymer,  ii.  685,  725,  732,  765,  794, 
878,  1,118,  1,238;  iii.  17,  258,  &c. 

**  Ibid.,  ad  an.  1393.  See  also,  for 
much  curious  information  on  the  subject 
of  the  tournaments  of  this  time,  Disserta- 


tions 6 and  7 of  Ducange,  in  Joinville. 
® Froissart,  ii.  125. 

^ Ib.,  ii.  543. 

» Ib.,  ii.  566. 

^ Ib.,  ii.  756. 

‘ Ib.,  ii.  700. 

Ib.,  ii.  127. 
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;i  like  Glastonbury,  bad  its  Holy  Thorn.’’  In  the  year 
I 1339,”  says  the  Chronicle  of  Flanders,  Jehan  Bernier 
Ij  went  to  joust  at  the  Espinette  at  Lille,  taking  with  him 
four  damsels,  namely,  the  wife  of  Seigneur  Jehan  Bien- 
seme,  the  wife  of  Symon  du  Gardin,  the  wife  of  Monseig- 
i neur  Amoury  de  Le  Yingne,  and  mademoiselle  his  own 
wife.  And  the  said  Jehan  Bernier  was  led  into  the  lists 
by  two  of  the  aforesaid  damsels  by  two  golden  cords,  the 
other  two  carrying  each  a lance.  And  the  king  of  the 
Espinette  this  year  was  Pierre  de  Courtray,  who  bore  Sable, 
three  golden  Eagles  with  two  heads  and  red  beaks  and 
feetV’ 

The  Pound-table  Game,  that  variety  of  hastilude  in 
which  the  challengers  “tenoient  table  ronde  a tons  ve« 
nans”',”  was  in  vogue  throughout  this  century.  That  the 
champions  contended  under  the  assumed  names  of  King 
Arthur’s  knights  is  clear  from  a passage  of  the  Ohroniqiies 
de  Flandres : — “Et  le  dit  sire  Jaques,  roy  de  la  Table 
Ponde,  fut  appelle  le  Roy  Galehos^  qui  jadis  conquist  trente 
roys^.”  Sir  Galehos  is  one  of  the  worthies  whose  names 
appear  on  the  round  table  at  Winchester''.  Hot  the  knights 
of  King  Arthur  alone  figured  in  these  exploits ; occasionally, 
in  lieu  of  the  British  heroes,  the  cavaliers  of  King  Alex- 
ander were  the  personages  represented.  In  1334  the  prize 
of  the  peacock  was  offered  by  a citizen  of  Yalenciennes 
“ a la  compagnie  des  chevaliers  bourgeois  qui  serait  jugee 
la  plus  vaillante,”  when  the  victory  was  gained  by  a band 
of  jousters  bearing  the  names  of  twenty- two  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  King  Alexander’s  knights  Edward  III., 
in  1344,  caused  a Pound  Table  to  be  held  at  Windsor,  for 
which  a building  was  erected,  measuring  200  feet  across. 
Walsingham  thus  notices  the  event : — Pex  Edwardus 
fecit  convocari  plures  artifices  ad  castrum  Windesore,  et 
coepit  sedificare  domum,  quse  rotunda  tabula  vocaretur : 
habuit  autem  ejus  area  a centre  ad  circumferentiam,  per 
semidiametrum  centum  pedes,  et  sic  diametrum  ducen- 
torum  pedum  erak^.”  The  particular  construction  of  this 


* See  the  notices  of  the  fUe  de  I’epi- 
neite  in  the  Collection  des  traites,  &c.  of 
M.  Leber,  vol.  xii.  p.  449  and  vol.  xiii. 
p.  104. 

“ Faitz  de  Boucicaut,  chap.  16. 

“ Ad  an.  1331. 


° See  Winchester  volume  of  the  Ai’chae- 
ological  Institute,  p.  61. 

p Menestrier,  Chevalerie  ancienne,  ch. 
6;  and  Leber,  vol.  xiii.  p.  108. 

1 Page  164,  ed.  Camden. 
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domiis  it  is  yain  now  to  seek : it  has  indeed  been  supposed 
to  refer  to  an  enclosure  only : perhaps  it  was  a gallery  like 
those  often  seen  in  the  Meliadus  manuscripts^,  haying  an 
open  space  in  the  centre  for  the  knights  to  joust.  These 
festiyals  had  sometimes  a fatal  ending;  as  in  1352,  when, 
Matthew  of  Westminster  tells  us,  ^‘factum  est  hastiludium 
quod  tabula  rotunda  yocatur,  ubi  periit  strenuissimus  miles 
Hernaldus  de  Munteinni.’’  The  curious  yolume  of  ‘^Me- 
moirs of  the  Sire  de  Haynin’’  (in  the  next  century)  offers! 
yery  minute  details  on  the  subject  of  jousts  and  pas\ 
d^armes.  See  yol.  i.  pp.  113  and  120,  and  yol.  ii.  p.  21 6 ^ f ; 

The  Judicial  Duel  continued  to  be  practised  in  England 
throughout  the  century.  In  Cotton  MS.,  ISTero,  D,  yi.  is 
the  representation  of  a camp-fight  between  an  esquire  of 
Nayarre  and  an  English  esquire.  King  Eichard  II.  appear- 
ing as  umpire.  The  champions  are  fully  armed,  wearing 
the  beaked  bassinet,  and  are  fighting  with  daggers.  This  i 
subject  has  been  engrayed  by  Strutt  (“Eegal  Antiquities,”  1 
pi.  58).  On  the  monumental  brass  of  Bishop  Wyyil  at 
Salisbury,  1375,  is  portrayed  the  figure  of  the  champion 
who,  by  the  idtima  ratio  of  the  fustis  cornutus^  maintained 
the  Bishop’s  rights  against  the  Earl  of  Salisbury.  (Carter, 
pi.  97 ; Waller,  pt.  9.)  A yery  curious  account  of  the 
armament  and  the  yarious  customs  of  the  Legal  Duel  in 
Germany  during  this  age  is  supplied  by  Mr.  Pearsall’s 
paper  in  the  29th  yolume  of  the  Arcliceologia.  The  most  \ 
striking  feature  of  the  German  champion’s  outfit  is  his 
shield,  which  by  being  furnished  with  spikes  and  saws  at 
the  edges,  becomes  an  offensiye  as  well  as  a defensiye 
equipment.  The  last  duel  sanctioned  by  act  of  Parliament 
in  Prance  appears  to  be  that  between  Carrouge  and  Le  Gris  i 
in  1386.  Eroissart  has  an  excellent  account  of  this  strange 
cyent^;  and  compare  the  additional  particulars  collected  by 
M.  Buchon,  giyen  as  a note  at  page  537  of  the  Chronicles. 
See  also  the  yery  curious  description  of  the  duel  between 
two  Jews  in  Cuyelier’s  Chronique  de  Duguesclin^  ii.  365. 

The  gage  de  hataille  incidental  to  the  coronation  of  the 
English  kings  has  been  described  by  Eroissart.  In  the 
midst  of  the  banquet  at  the  palace  of  Westminster,  held  in 
honour  of  the  coronation  of  Henry  lY.  in  1399,  yint  un 

AdJ.  MSS.,  No.  12,228.  des  Bibliophiles  JBelges.  HonSy  1842. 

* ISo.  XL  des  Publications  de  la  SociHe  ‘ yol.  ii.  chap.  49. 
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chevalier  que  on  nommoit  Dymok,  tout  arme,  sur  nn  cheval 
monte,  tout  convert  de  mailles  et  de  vermeil,  chevalier  et 
cheval.  Et  etoit  arme  pour  gage  de  bataille.  Et  avoit  un 
chevalier  devant  lui  qui  portoit  sa  lance  : et  avoit  le  dit 
chevalier  a son  cote  I’espee  toute  nue,  et  sa  dague  a Taiitre 
cote.  Et  bailla  le  dit  chevalier  un  libelle  an  Roi,  qui  fut 
lu,  et  disoit : S’il  etoit  chevalier,  ecuyer,  ni  gentil  homme 
qui  voulsist  dire  ni  maintenir  que  le  roi  Henry  ne  fut  droit 
roi,  il  etoit  tout  pret  de  le  combattre,  present  le  roi,  ou 
- quand  il  plairoit  an  roi  assignor  journee.  Et  le  fit  le  roi 
crier  par  un  heraut  d’armes  par  les  six  lieux  de  la  dite 
salle:  a quoi  nul  ne  s’apparut'^.” 

His  career  of  glory  ended,  the  knight  occasionally  passed 
the  remainder  of  his  days  in  a hermitage.  Of  this  singular 
practice,  the  proof  does  not  rest  on  the  doubtful  testimony 
of  some  old  poem  or  monkish  chronicle,  but  we  have  the 
unquestionable  evidence  of  an  entry  in  the  Book  of  Ex- 
penses of  King  John  of  France  during  his  captivity  in 
England  in  1360:- — ^^Messire  Richard  Lexden,  chevalier 
aoglois,  qui  est  hermite  lez  Stiborne,  pour  don  a li  fait  par 
le  roy,  a la  relacion  M.  J.  le  Royer,  xx.  nobles 


In  concluding  these  papers,  we  have  to  offer  a word  of 
explanation  to  those  of  our  readers  who  may  have  thought 
that  we  had  inconsiderately  passed  in  too  great  haste  over 
subjects  which  were  susceptible  of  much  further  illustra- 
tion. To  the  charge  of  incompleteness  we  can  offer  no 
denial ; but  we  are  not  equally  unprovided  with  an  excuse. 
It  was  time  and  space,  not  sufficiency  of  material,  that 
were  wanting.  Instead  of  a portion  of  sixteen  numbers  of 
the  Gentleman’s  Magazine,  as  many  volumes  might  have 
been  occupied  with  the  numerous  topics  which  have  come, 
under  our  notice.  But,  space  being  limited,  it  was  found 
necessary  either  to  leave  these  subjects  altogether  un- 
touched, or  to  treat  them  by  selecting  sach  prominent 
facts  only  as  might  enable  the  student  to  follow  up  the 
inquiry  at  his  leisure.  The  latter  mode  has  been  attempted. 


" Chron.,  vol,  iii.  p.  358. 

* Comptes  de  V Argenterie  des  liois  de  France,  par  M.  Douet-d’Arcq,  p.  272. 
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and  it  is  hoped  that  the  hints  scattered  here  and  there  may 
effect  the  object  in  view;  the  reader  always  bearing  in 
mind  that  each  authority  consulted  will  probably  supply 
further  references,  and  that  from  these  further  references 
new  illustration  may  be  obtained ; so  that,  with  no  great 
trouble,  the  whole  subject  is  open  to  the  investigation  of 
an  inquirer  of  moderate  diligence. 

There  is,  indeed,  another  class  of  readers  to  whom  some 
apology  may  be  considered  due ; those  who  are  of  opinion 
that  too  many  pages  have  already  been  occupied  by  old 
armour,  old  knights,  and  old  chroniclers.  To  them  we  have 
no  very  satisfactory  excuse  to  offer : we  can  only  regret 
that  they  have  not  felt  something  of  that  enthusiasm  which, 
with  us,  gives  to  the  histories  of  the  middle-ages  all  the 
charm  of  a fairy-tale ; and  at  least  we  venture  to  hope  that, 
if  they  cannot  accord  their  approval,  they  will  not  with- 
hold their  forgiveness. 


THE  SWIET  MOHUMEHT  IH  EOTHEEHAM  CHHECH. 

The  parish  church  of  Eotherham,  in  Yorkshire,  (dedicated  to  All  Saints,) 
well  known  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  a parish  church 
throughout  this  country,  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  finest  models  of 
English  church  architecture,  has  in  St.  Anne’s  chapel,  which  is  situate  at 
the  eastern  end  of  the  north  chancel  aisle,  a monument  not  unworthy  of 
notice,  to  the  memory  of  one  Eobert  Swyft,  a mercer  of  that  town.  It  con- 
sists of  an  altar-tomb,  surmounted  by  an  arched  canopy  ornamented  with 
quatrefoils  ; between  the  two  on  the  wall  is  a brass,  bearing  the  effigies  of 
Eobert  Swyft  and  Anne  his  wife,  and  their  children,  Eobert,  William,  Anne, 
and  Margaret,  as  seen  in  the  accompanying  plate,  one-sixteenth  the  size  of 
the  original,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Eretwell  W.  Hoyle,  Esq.,  of 
Rotherham.  Originally  three  shields  were  in  front  of  the  tomb  ; two  remain, 
one  on  either  side  the  brass,  bearing  the  arms  of  Swyft,  a chevron  nebulee 
between  three  roebucks  courant. 


Sasttrri'  e?^d'  ^ m 

(hi  faruhC/wrchy  ’ 


eiw  caV'y^/^^'^hhnht-  ir((he 

afKoiherhofn 
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There  seems  to  have  been  a sort  of  spirit  of  antiquarianism  abroad  in 
this  country  about  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  century  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fifteenth,  which  makes  its  appearance  not  unfrequently  in  the 
I writers  of  the  time.  This  is  very  apparent  in  the  history  of  the  Monas- 
j tery  of  St.  Augustine  at  Canterbury,  which  forms  one  of  the  volumes  of 
the  same  series  of  publications  to  which  the  volume  now  before  us  belongs. 
It  must,  perhaps,  be  taken  into  account,  in  considering  the  very  extra- 
ordinary work  of  Eichard  of  Cirencester,  which  has  been  the  subject  of  so 
much  doubt  and  discussion.  It  certainly  entered  for  much  into  the  motives 
which  led  that  worthy  “ common  clerk”  of  the  city  of  London,  John  Car- 
penter, to  undertake  a compilation  of  the  municipal  records  for  the  future 
use  of  his  fellow  citizens,  which  has  been  since  known  by  the  name  of  Liher 
Albus,  ‘ the  white  book,’  and  which  has  now  been  printed  under  the  editorial 
care  of  Mr.  Riley.  John  Carpenter  was  elected  to  the  office  just  mentioned, 
which  was  equivalent  to  the  more  modern  title  of  town-clerk,  in  April  of 
the  year  1417,  and  two  years  afterwards  he  performed  this  work  of  utility 
for  the  citizens.  It  is  the  oldest  book  of  this  description  in  the  city 
archives,  and  contains  a very  large  amount  of  valuable  information  on  the 
social  life  and  civic  usages  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries. 

John  Carpenter  gives  us  not  unfrequent  samples  of  his  antiquarian  taste 
in  the  shape  of  derivation  of  names,  notes  of  older  customs,  and  explana- 
tions and  memoranda,  which  shew  a considerable  superiority  over  the 
general  run  of  the  writers  of  his  time,  although  they  display  now  and 
then  inaccurate  information  and  erroneous  deductions.  For  example,  we 
are  not  willing  to  subscribe  to  the  statement  made  in  a memorandum  on 
the  Assize  of  Fitz-Alwyn,  to  the  effect  that  the  houses  in  London  in  the 
twelfth  century  were  mostly  thatched  with  straw  and  other  such  materials, 
and  that  this  was  a chief  cause  of  the  frequency  and  destructive  character  of 
the  fires,  (p.  328).  That  the  houses  were  built  in  great  part  of  wood  we 
have  no  doubt,  for  that  was  the  case  until  a comparatively  late  period,  but 
we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  believe  that  they  were  generally  thatched. 
We  can  very  easily  understand  that  individuals,  with  a view  to  economy, 
should  in  some  cases  cover  their  houses  with  thatch,  instead  of  tiles,  slates, 
or  such  materials,  and  that  they  should  find  imitators,  and  that  the  autho- 
rities may  have  ascribed  the  frequency  of  fires  to  this  innovation.  This 
would  account  for  the  regulations  of  the  reign  of  King  John,  ordering  that 
houses  should  always  be  roofed  with  tile  or  shingle,  and  not  with  straw  or 
reeds ; for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  municipal  regulations  were  usually 
made  to  protect  the  old  practice,  and  to  proscribe  the  innovation.  Mr. 
Riley  has  very  carefully  and  skilfully  analysed  the  information  of  this  de- 
scription given  in  the  Liber  Albus,  and  has  given  an  interesting  digest  of 
it  in  his  Introduction,  which  is  literally  a picture  of  London  in  the  olden 
time,  that  olden  time  including  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries. 


® “ Munimenta  Gildhallce  Londoniensis ; lAher  Albus,  Liher  Custumarum,  et  Liher 
Horn.  Edited  by  Henry  Thomas  Riley,  M.A.  Vol.  I.,  containing  Liher  Alhus, 
compiled  A.D.  1419.  Published  by  Authority  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  her 
Majesty^s  Treasury,  under  the  Direction  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls.”  (Longmans.) 
Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  CCVI.  x x 
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With,  regard  to  the  character  of  the  houses,  the  principal  information  is 
furnished  by  the  now  well-known  and  valuable  document,  the  Assize  of 
Fitz-Alwyn,  which  was  made  in  consequence  of  the  frequency  of  fires  in 
the  time  of  his  mayoralty  (a.d.  1189),  and  which  is  characterised  bv 
Mr.  Riley  as  “the  earliest  English  ‘Building  Act’  probably  in  existence.” 
From  this  we  learn  that  the  party-walls  of  the  houses  were  required  to  be 
of  freestone,  three  feet  thick  and  sixteen  feet  high,  and  that  from  these  the 
roofs  ran  up  with  the  gables  towards  the  street.  Along  this  wall  rain- 
gutters  were  laid,  to  carry  off  the  water  backwards  into  the  yard  or  forwards 
into  the  street.  When  arches  were  made  in  the  partition-walls  for  aumbries, 
or  cupboards,  they  were  allowed  to  be  no  more  than  one  foot  in  depth,  so 
that  if  two  cupboards  backed  one  another  there  should  remain  at  least  one 
foot  of  stone  wall  between  the  two  houses.  Other  more  minute  details 
are  given.  At  this  time,  probably,  most  of  the  houses  had  a story  above 
the  ground  floor,  and  in  some  instances  they  had  certainly  two  or  three, 
which  were  most  probably  approached  by  steps  outside  the  house,  for  we 
find  that  each  story  sometimes  formed  a distinct  freehold,  and  that  they 
were  thus  often  possessed  by  different  individuals.  This  arrangement  was 
the  source  of  frequent  disputes  among  the  owners.  Where  there  were 
cellars  they  were  entered  from  the  street,  for  it  appears  to  have  been  the 
principle  that  all  the  floors  should  be  entirely  separated  from  one  another. 
The  entrances  to  the  cellars  thus  encroached  upon  the  footpath,  and  were 
dangerous  to  passengers.  The  shops,  too,  had  stalls,  which  equally  en- 
croached upon  the  footpath.  We  learn  from  these  various  regulations  that 
mineral  coal,  then  known  as  sea-coal,  was  in  use  at  an  early  period,  and 
the  street  in  which  it  was  stored  was  called,  at  least  as  early  as  the  middle 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  Seacoal-lane.  Wood,  however,  was  more  abun- 
dantly used  for  fuel.  Rents  appear  to  have  been  rather  dear,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  value  of  money,  the  average  being  about  forty  shillings. 
There  were  certain  customs,  too,  regarding  the  property  in  houses,  which 
must  seem  rather  strange  to  us  in  modern  times  : — 

‘‘  In  one  instance  a case  is  met  with,  perhaps  a not  uncommon  one,  of  a widow  claim- 
ing her  free-bench  in  a tenement  that  had  belonged  to  her  late  husband  (in  the  parish 
of  St.  Nicholas  Flesh-Shambles),  and  the  sheriffs  putting  her  in  possession  of  a wing 
{alam)  of  the  building,  the  principal  chamber  and  the  cellar  beneath  that  chamber, 
with  a right  of  easement  in  the  kitchen,  stable,  common  drain  {communi  cloaca),  and 
courtyard;  the  rest  remaining  in  possession  of  the  heirs  and  next  of  kin  of  the 
deceased.” 

Mr.  Riley  conjectures  that  alam  may  be  an  error  for  aulam,  the  hall. 
He  will  find  that  this  allotment  of  a part  of  the  deceased  husband’s  house 
to  the  widow  was  the  common  practice  in  other  towns  as  well  as  Lon- 
don, though  it  was  often  settled  by  the  will  of  the  husband ; we  believe 
he  will  find  instances  of  it,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  in  the  Bury  Wills, 
printed  by  the  Camden  Society.  It  was,  as  Mr.  Riley  remarks,  “an  ar- 
rangement certainly  by  no  means  conducive  to  a state  of  domestic  tran- 
quillity, but  bespeaking  the  existence  of  considerable  mansions.” 

The  number  of  enactments  relating  to  the  keeping  of  the  streets  clean 
would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  they  were  usually  very  filthy.  Various 
kinds  of  rubbish  are  spoken  of  as  thrown  into  the  streets  which  cannot 
have  been  very  savoury,  such  as  the  water  and  refuse  of  the  fishmongers. 
Officers,  named  Scavengers,  were  appointed  to  look  to  the  state  of  the 
streets,  and  men  under  the  title  of  Rakyers  (rakers),  were  employed  to 
rake  iq)  and  carry  away  the  filth.  The  streets  of  London,  too,  were  in 
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■)|  those  days  exposed  to  other  nuisances,  which  appear  to  us  rather  gro- 
' ! tesque.  Here  is  one  of  them  : — 

* “In  the  days  of  Edward  I.,  persons  living  in  the  city  were  at  liberty  to  keep  swine 
‘within  their  houses,’  hut  strict  injunctions  were  issued  from  time  to  time  that  no 
:i|  pigsties  should  be  allowed  to  encroach  upon  the  streets.  Under  another  state  of  things, 
h this  permission  to  keep  pigs  would  seem  to  have  been  limited  to  the  bakers  of  the  city ; 
and  by  another  ordinance,  probably  of  later  date,  it  is  enacted  that  swine,  cows,  and 
oxen  shall  on  no  account  be  reared  in  houses  within  the  city.  Still,  however,  it  seems 
at  all  times  to  have  been  a standing  rule,  that  swine  were  not  to  be  allowed  to  roam 
about  the  streets,  fosses,  lanes,  or  suburbs  of  the  city.  If  a pig  was  found  so  doing, 
the  finder  was  at  liberty  to  kill  it,  and  either  keep  the  carcase  as  his  perquisite,  or 
return  it  to  the  owner  on  his  paying  a stated  sum.  Indeed,  so  seriously  felt  was  this 
nuisance,  that  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  four  men  were  ‘ chosen  and 
sworn  to  take  and  kill  all  swine  found  wandering  within  the  walls  of  the  city,  to  whom- 
soever they  might  belong.’  The  renter  (rentarius),  however,  of  St.  Antony’s  Hospital 
(the  patron  saint  of  swine)  was  a privileged  person  in  this  respect,  though  his  honesty, 
it  would  seem,  was  not  considered  to  be  above  impeachment ; for,  temp.  Edward  II., 
we  find  him  obliged  to  make  oath,  ‘ that  he  will  not  avow  any  swine  found  at  large  in 
the  city,  nor  will  he  hang  any  bells  around  their  necks,  but  only  around  those  pigs 
which  have  been  given  them  in  pure  alms.’  It  was  equally  forbidden,  too,  that  dogs 
should  wander  about  the  city,  either  by  night  or  by  day,  without  some  one  to  look 
after  them.  ‘ Genteel  dogs’  \cMens  gerdilx),  however,  were  excepted;  in  other  words, 
dogs  that  belonged  to,  as  they  are  not  unfrequently  called,  ‘the  great  lords  of  the 
I land.’  ” — (pp.  xli.,  xlii.) 

The  cJiiens  gentilx^  we  presume,  were  all  that  class  of  dogs  which  were 
kept  as  pets  in  the  house,  the  words  indicating  the  kind  of  dogs  rather  than 
the  class  of  persons  to  whom  they  belonged.  There  were  a few  fountains 
in  different  parts  of  the  town,  and  some  private  houses  appear  to  have  had 
a well,  but  water  was  generally  supplied  to  the  citizens  from  the  Thames, 
and  was  carried  in  carts  at  certain  rates.  The  police  regulations  are  not 
the  least  curious  of  the  varied  subjects  illustrated  by  this  volume.  They 
extended  to  the  courtesans,  who  are  said  to  have  been  chiefly  Flemings, 
and  seem  to  have  been  greatly  tyrannized  over.  They  were  obliged  to 
reside  outside  the  walls,  and  to  wear  distinctive  clothing. 

“The  persons  whose  husiness  it  was  to  receive  guests  for  profit,”  Mr.  Riley  says, 
“ appear  to  have  been  divided  into  two  classes,  the  Hostelers  and  the  Herhergeours. 
The  line  of  distinction  between  these  two  classes  is  not  very  evident  from  the  contents 
of  the  present  volume ; but  it  seems  not  improbable  that  it  consisted  in  the  fact  that 
the  former  lodged  and  fed  the  servants  and  horses  of  their  guests,  while  the  latter  did 
not.  At  all  events,  hostelers  are  mentioned  as  supplying  hay  and  corn  for  horses, 
but  herbergeours  never.” 

We  imagine  that  the  distinction  is  simply  that  between  innkeepers  and 
letters  of  lodgings.  In  the  romances  and  other  similar  literary  productions 
of  the  middle  ages,  when  any  one  arrives  at  a town  and  goes  to  seek  her- 
herge,  he  does  not  go  to  a hostel  or  public  inn,  but  to  the  house  of  some 
private  bourgeois,  and  often,  if  he  were  a person  of  any  distinction,  to  one  of 
the  principal  merchants  of  the  town.  This  taking  in  of  guests  by  private 
householders  for  profit  was  a very  general  practice  in  the  middle  ages,  and 
had  no  discredit  attached  to  it,  though  it  seems  to  have  been  a source  of 
considerable  gain,  and  we  meet  with  violent  complaints  against  the  ex- 
tortionate manner  in  which  it  was  often  exercised.  We  have  in  these 
documents  very  few  regulations  relating  to  the  herbergeours,  but  those 
relating  to  the  hostelers  are  numerous  and  often  very  galling,  and  it  is 
evident  that  the  disagreeable  restrictions  to  which  the  traveller  was  sub- 
jected in  the  hostel  were  much  more  than  an  overbalance  to  his  comforts. 
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Perhaps  this  was  a reason  why  people  who  were  in  a condition  to  do  so 
sought  the  herbergeour  rather  than  the  hosteler.  In  the  time  of  Henry  IV. 
the  established  charge  for  a night’s  lodging  in  a hostel  was  one  penny. 

The  princes  and  great  barons,  under  the  feudal  system,  claimed  a very 
oppressive  right,  called  the  droit  de  gite,  by  which  when  travelling  they  took 
forcible  possession  of  the  lodgings  which  pleased  them,  and  even  sometimes 
turned  the  possessor  of  the  house  out  of  doors.  It  v/as  a claim  contrary 
to  the  customs  and  rights  of  corporate  towns,  who  were  in  fact  protected 
against  it  by  their  municipal  privileges.  It  will  be  remembered  that  when 
Eustace,  Count  of  Boulogne,  came  to  visit  Edward  the  Confessor,  he,  leaving 
a country  where  feudalism  was  established,  attempted  to  enforce  this  claim 
in  the  town  of  Dover,  and  that  the  townsmen,  who  were  unacquainted  with 
feudalism,  and  stood  upon  their  own  rights,  resisted ; the  consequence  was 
a violent  tumult,  in  which  many  persons  were  killed,  and  which  led  to  a no 
less  violent  quarrel  between  King  Edward  and  Earl  Godwin.  The  citizens 
of  London  would  of  course  resist  such  an  arbitrary  claim,  and,  as  far  as  we 
can  learn,  it  was  only  attempted  to  be  enforced  under  a bad  and  tyrannical 
king.  The  instance  recorded  in  this  volume  occurred  under  Edward  II., 
and  is  curious  in  several  respects 

‘^Before  leaving  the  subject  of  hostels,  a few  remarks  upon  lodgings  and  guests  of  a 
somewhat  less  lucrative  nature  may  he  not  altogether  irrelevant.  In  the  times  of  our 
early  kings,  when  they  moved  from  place  to  place,  it  devolved  upon  the  marshal  of  the 
king’s  household  to  find  lodgings  for  the  royal  retinue  and  dependants;  which  was 
done  by  sending  a billet  (hiletwm),  and  seizing  arbitrarily  the  best  houses  and  mansions 
of  the  locality,  turning  out  the  inhabitants,  and  marking  the  houses  so  selected  with 
chalk,  which  latter  duty  seems  to  have  belonged  to  the  serjeant -chamberlain  of  the 
king’s  household.  The  city  of  London,  fortunately  for  the  comfort  and  independence 
of  its  inhabitants,  was  exempted  by  numerous  charters  from  having  to  endure  this 
most  abominable  annoyance,  at  such  times  as  it  pleased  the  king  to  become  its  near 
neighbour  by  taking  up  his  residence  in  the  Tower.  Still,  however,  repeated  attempts 
were  made  to  infringe  this  rule  within  the  precincts  of  the  city ; even  to  the  impudent 
extent,  as  we  find  mentioned  in  the  present  volume,  of  taking  possession  of  the  sheriff’s 
own  house,  and  placing  therein  the  king’s  secretary,  men,  serjeants,  horses,  and  harness. 
The  bold  sheriff,  however,  John  de  Caustone — all  honour  to  his  name — seems  to  have 
acted  with  becoming  spirit.  Determined  not  to  submit  to  such  an  inroad  upon  his 
rights  and  liberties  as  this,  he  forthwith — whether  personally  or  by  his  servants  does 
not  appear — proceeded  to  rub  out  the  obnoxious  marks,  and  turned  the  king’s  men 
and  serjeants  out  of  the  house,  the  secretary  probably  walking  quietly  away.  Even 
more  than  this,  the  worthy  sheriff  successfully  defended  himself  before  the  steward 
and  marshal  of  the  king’s  household,  sitting  at  the  Tower  in  judgment  upon  him.  It 
was  to  meet  violations,  no  doubt,  of  their  liberties,  of  such  an  outrageous  nature  as 
this,  that  an  enactment  was  promulgated,  in  the  time  probably  of  Edward  I.,  to  the 
effect,  ‘ That  if  any  member  of  the  royal  household,  or  any  retainer  of  the  nobility,  shall 
attempt  to  take  possession  of  a house  within  the  city,  either  by  main  force  or  by 
delivery  [of  the  marshal  of  the  royal  household] ; and  if,  in  such  attempt,  he  shall  be 
slain  by  the  master  of  the  house,  then  and  in  such  case  the  master  of  the  house  shall 
find  six  of  his  kinsmen  {jparentes)  [as  compurgators],  who  shall  make  oath,  himself 
making  oath  as  the  seventh,  that  it  was  for  this  reason  that  he  so  slew  the  intruder ; 
and  thereupon  he  shall  go  acquitted.’  ” — (pp.  Iviii.,  lix.) 

In  connexion  with  travelling,  though  in  quite  another  part  of  Mr.  Eiley’s 
most  interesting  Introduction,  we  are  told, — 

“ The  male-makers  mfide  males,  bags,  or  perhaps  portmanteaus,  in  which  clothes 
were  carried,  if  not  habitually  kept.  The  harlmclum  (bear-hood),  so  often  mentioned 
in  mcdiseval  documents,  does  not  occur  in  the  present  volume ; it  was  no  doubt  equi- 
valent, botli  in  name  and  use,  to  the  modern  ‘portmanteau,’  and  may  possibly  be 
identical  with  the  ‘male.’  We  learn  also  from  a passage  in  Letter-Book  G (rather 
too  succinctly  quoted  in  Book  IV.,  p.  549),  bearing  reference,  as  already  mentioned,  to 
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[ passengers  arriving  at  St.  Botulph’s  Whai’f,  from  Gravesend,  that  travellers  were  in 
the  habit  of  carrying  their  linen  in  males,  fardels  (bundles  probably),  panyers  or  baskets, 
and  wallets  or  bags;  and,  in  the  same  passage,  it  is  stated  that  they  are  to  be  allowed 
i to  land  their  luggage  free  of  wharfage,  ‘ if  carried  under  the  arm,’  and  if  only  con- 
taining things  for  the  passenger’s  necessities  a doos  et  a lyt,  ‘ for  back  and  bed.’  The 
latter  word,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  goes  far  towards  proving  that  night-gowns  or 
I night-shirts  were  in  use  in  these  days,  and  that  it  was  not  by  any  means  universally 
I the  fashion  in  the  middle  ages,  as  antiquarians  have  asserted,  to  tumble  into  bed  in  a 
I state  of  utter  nudity.  The  expression,  it  is  submitted,  can  hardly  be  construed  to 
i mean  that  the  passenger  carried  his  sheets  in  the  male  or  wallet  under  his  arm.” — 
(p.  xcii.) 

The  passage  referred  to  does  not  occur  in  the  volume  before  us,  but,  even 
if  it  be  correctly  interpreted,  we  entirely  object  to  the  inference  which  Mr. 
Riley  draws  from  it.  The  generality,  or  even,  we  may  say,  the  universality, 
of  going  to  bed  stark  naked,  is  too  often  spoken  of  in  the  literature  of  the 
middle  ages  to  admit  of  a doubt ; and,  that  there  might  be  no  misunder- 
standing of  terms,  we  are  not  unfrequently  told  that  people  went  to  bed 
“ as  naked  as  they  were  born.”  The  illuminations  of  manuscripts  fully 
bear  out  the  language  of  the  medisGval  writers.  A vague  expression  like 
this,  therefore,  is  quite  insufficient  to  shake  the  universal  testimony  of  the 
mediaeval  writers  and  draughtsmen.  People  did  no  doubt  sometimes,  and 
some  people  perhaps  did  always,  sleep  in  a night-shirt,  but  it  was  the  ex- 
ception to  the  rule,  and  is  often  excused.  Thus,  in  the  Roman  de  la  Vio- 
lette,  when  the  maistresse  or  duena  of  the  young  married  lady  expresses 
her  surprise  that  the  latter  always  went  to  bed  in  her  chemise,  the  lady 
excused  herself  by  explaining  that  she  did  so  to  conceal  a mark  on  her 
body,  for  the  concealment  of  which  she  had  received  a heavy  condition. 
We,  however,  feel  inclined  to  suspect  that,  in  the  passage  quoted  by  Mr. 
Riley,  two  conditions  of  freedom  from  wharfage  were  intended  to  be  inti- 
mated, the  male  which  could  be  carried  under  the  arm,  and  the  necessities 
“ for  back  and  bed.”  There  would  be  nothing  extraordinary  in  travellers 
carrying  their  sheets  with  them ; for  they  were  liable  to  encounter  great 
inconveniences,  to  provide  against  which  people  of  any  consideration  in  the 
middle  ages,  when  travelling,  carried  a great  quantity  of  baggage,  and  had 
packhorses  for  carrying  it.  They  even  carried  their  cooking  utensils,  for 
they  had  to  stop  under  roofs  within  bare  walls,  or  even  under  tents,  where 
if  they  did  not  light  their  own  fires  and  do  their  own  cooking,  they  would 
go  cold  and  hungry,  and,  if  they  had  not  their  own  sheets  with  them,  they 
would  sometimes  have  to  sleep  upon  bare  straw. 

But  we  have  said  enough  to  shew  the  extremely  interesting  character  of 
the  materials  contained  in  the  volume  before  us  for  the  illustration  of  the 
history  of  mediseval  society.  It  bears  often  upon  points  of  perhaps  a still 
higher  historical  character,  on  which  we  will  not  now  touch.  In  running 
our  eye  through  the  summary  of  the  contents  given  in  the  really  valuable 
Introduction,  we  have  been  led  into  a few  remarks  of  our  own,  which  we 
offer  in  no  captious  spirit.  Mr.  Riley  is  already  too  well  known  as  a medi- 
seval scholar  even  to  require  our  making  an  excuse  of  this  kind,  and  there 
is  no  man  to  whom  we  would  sooner  entrust  the  publication  of  the  archives 
of  the  city  of  London.  If  we  have  a complaint  to  make,  it  is  not  against 
him,  but  against  an  old  system  of  editing  the  Anglo-Rorman  documents, 
which  arose  in  the  times  when  those  who  edited  them  did  not  understand 
the  language,  and  could  not  therefore  treat  them  as  they  would  have 
treated  other  languages.  They  therefore  tried  to  represent  the  manu- 
script literally,  and  if  they  found  two  or  three  words  run  into  one,  they 
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printed  it  so,  and  similarly,  if  one  word  was  divided  into  two,  it  appeared 
so  in  print.  We  have  observed  in  the  present  volume  more  than  once  the 
combination  of  letters  ilya,  which,  as  a word,  means  nothing  at  all ; but 
every  body  who  knows  anything  of  French  understands  the  meaning  of  il 
y a.  Why,  therefore,  should  the  meaning  of  a valuable  text  be  obscured 
by  difficulties  so  easily  obviated  ? and  why  should  an  Anglo-Norman  text 
not  be  treated  in  the  same  way  as  a Latin  or  an  English  text  ? 

We  look  upon  the  Liber  Albus  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  books  yet 
published  in  the  series,  and  have  to  thank  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  for 
turning  his  attention  to  the  City  Archives ; it  is  also  one  of  the  most  ably 
edited,  and  we  shall  wait  with  interest  for  the  accompanying  editions  of 
the  Liber  Custumarum  and  the  Liber  Horn. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA  BRITANNIC  A.— LORD  MAC  ALL  AY’S 
“ WILLIAM  PITT.” 

The  new  volume  of  this  noble  work  is  enriched  by  some  important 
treatises  in  science  and  in  art,  and  by  some  admirable  expository  papers 
on  philosophers  and  moralists  as  memorable  as  Paley,  Pascal,  and  Plato ; 
yet,  if  we  are  not  much  mistaken,  its  first  attraction  to  the  greatest  number 
of  readers  will  be  found  in  Lord  Macaulay’s  article  on  William  Pitt.  The 
recollection  of  those  biographical  papersffiy  the  noble  author  Avhich  were 
wont  to  be  read  with  so  much  eagerness  in  the  “ Edinburgh  Review,”  is 
too  fresh  to  be  other  than  a powerful  incentive  to  the  perusal  of  this  new 
essay  of  the  same  kind.  The  subject  itself  has,  indeed,  only  that  degree 
of  interest  which  belongs  to  the  life  and  character  of  a great  statesman, 
about  whom  the  world  already  knows  all  that  is  likely  ever  to  be  learned — 
it  is  the  representation  of  that  life  and  character  which  has  been  produced 
by  the  pencil  of  an  accomplished  artist  that  excites  the  curiosity  of  the 
public,  and  warms  them  with  anticipations  of  delight. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  those  anticipations  will  be  amply 
realized  in  the  perusal  of  his  Lordship’s  article.  If  the  reader  find  in  it  no 
grouping  so  exquisite  or  no  colouring  so  brilliant  as  in  the  scene  of  the 
impeachment  in  the  paper  on  Warren  Hastings,  or  of  the  library  in  the 
])aper  on  Lord  Holland,  or  no  portraiture  so  powerful  as  that  of  Ignatius 
Loyola  and  the  earlier  Jesuits  in  the  paper  on  the  History  of  the  Popes,  he 
will  undoubtedly  find  in  it  rich  and  splendid  work  that  only  Lord  Macaulay 
could  have  done.  In  place  of  those  dazzling  and  delightful  masterpieces  of 
art,  he  will  find  a canvas  admirably  covered  in  its  whole  extent  with  a har- 
monious delineation  of  all  that  was  most  memorable  in  the  character  of 
Pitt  himself,  and  in  the  course  of  those  national  affairs  in  which  he  was 
concerned,  as  well  as  here  and  there  the  representation  of  more  momentous 
incidents  in  bolder  prominence  and  more  conspicuous  hues.  He  will  find, 
too,  the  unbounded  information  which  his  Lordship  brings  to  bear  on  every 
subject  that  he  writes  about,  the  graceful  and  well-stored  imagination  which 
“ touches  nothing  without  adorning  it,”  and  the  melody  and  clearness  of  a 
style  to  which  the  best-founded  objection  is  its  excess  of  sweetness. 

In  two  particulars  we  believe  that  the  readers  of  this  essay  on  William 
Pitt  will  hardly  fail  to  be  struck  with  an  agreeable  deviation  from  the  usual 
manner  of  Lord  Macaulay’s  writings.  There  are  undoubtedly  fewer  of 
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those  incautious  yet  indefensible  exaggerations  of  statement  which  his 
Lordship  has  been  wont  to  indulge  in,  and  which  have  more  than  once  served 
as  petty  weapons  for  some  pettier  assailant’s  hands ; and  there  is  just  as 
certainly  a more  impartial  and  judicial  mood  pervading  all  the  paper  than 
could  have  been  at  all  calculated  on  in  a disquisition  on  William  Pitt  from 
the  pen  of  a writer  who  was,  in  bygone  days,  one  of  the  bitterest  of  the 
master-spirits  of  the  “ Edinburgh  Review.”  Here,  at  least,  his  Lordship 
writes  in  the  temper  of  a calm  and  wise  historian,  who  gives  their  due 
weight  to  the  antagonistic  influences  by  which  the  subject  of  his  essay  was 
surrounded,  and  judges  of  him— both  as  statesman  and  as  man — by  the 
unyielding  strength  and  courage  of  his  efforts,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  ends 
he  had  in  view. 

The  story  of  Pitt’s  early  life  is  admirably  well  told.  At  seven  years  of 
age — an  age  at  which  Hall  and  Chalmers  were  preaching  to  their  young 
companions — the  boy  rejoiced  that  he  was  not  the  eldest  son,  because  he 
wanted  “ to  speak  in  the  House  of  Commons,  like  papa.”  In  childhood  his 
intellect  was  precocious  to  a degree  which  may  have  left  enduring  infirmitv 
in  his  bodily  frame.  Before  he  was  fourteen  he  had  written  a tragedy,  and 
overawed  the  mature  Hayley  by  his  wit  and  wisdom.  “ Before  the  lad  had 
completed  his  fifteenth  year,”  says  Lord  Macaulay,  “ his  knowledge  both  of 
the  ancient  languages  and  of  mathematics  was  such  as  very  few  men  of 
eighteen  then  carried  up  to  college.”  Up  to  that  period  his  education  had 
been  carried  on  with  singular  attention  and  success  at  home ; but  he  was 
then  sent  to  Cambridge,  and  placed  under  the  direction  of  a well-chosen 
governor  at  Pembroke  Hail.  His  progress  at  the  University  confirmed  the 
expectations  which  his  hoyish  proficiency  had  given  birth  to.  He  perfected 
his  acquaintance  with  the  great  writers  in  the  languages  of  Greece  and 
Rome ; pursued  his  mathematical  studies  with  an  eagerness  which  it  was 
thought  expedient  to  curb  ; and  prepared  himself — by  the  habit  of  study- 
ing a passage  he  was  about  to  translate  until  he  was  able  to  read  it  fluently 
off"  in  accurate  English- — for  that  easy  skill  in  the  formation  of  elegant  and 
well-sounding  sentences  which  was  so  marked  an  excellence  of  his  subse- 
quent oratory.  Elsewhere,  too,  he  was  a diligent  student  both  of  oratory 
itself,  and  of  dexterity  and  promptness  in  debate.  In  one  of  his  visits  to 
Westminster  he  manifested  his  earnestness  in  these  studies  in  a way  which 
Lord  Macaulay  has  recorded  : — 

“Pitt,”  says  his  Lordship,  “a  youth  whose  abilities  were  as  yet  known  only  to  his 
own  family,  and  to  a small  knot  of  college  friends,  was  introduced  on  the  steps  of  the 
throne  in  the  House  of  Lords  to  Fox,  who  was  his  senior  by  eleven  years,  and  who  was 
already  the  greatest  debater  and  one  of  the  greatest  orators  that  had  appeared  in 
England.  Fox  used  afterwards  to  relate  that,  as  the  discussion  proceeded,  Pitt  re- 
peatedly turned  to  him,  and  said,  ‘ But  surely,  Mr.  Fox,  that  might  be  met  thus or, 
‘Yes,  but  he  lays  himself  open  to  this  retort.’  What  the  particular  criticisms  were 
Fox  had  forgotten  j but  he  said  that  he  was  much  struck  at  the  time  by  the  precocity 
of  a lad  who,  through  the  whole  sitting,  seemed  to  be  thinking  only  how  all  the 
speeches  on  both  sides  could  be  answered.” 

A sadder  visit  to  the  House  of  Lords— a visit  which  Copley’s  pencil, 
and,  elsewhere,  one  of  the  most  eloquent  passages  which  have  ever  fallen 
from  Lord  Macaulay’s  pen,  have  commemorated — was  that  in  which  the 
young  man,  just  approaching  the  close  of  his  nineteenth  year,  was  present 
when  the  last  efforts  of  his  father’s  eloquence  were  suddenly  arrested  by  the 
stroke  of  death.  What  effect  this  event  had  on  Pitt’s  career  it  is  impossible 
to  tell.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  it  left  the  promising  son  of  the  proud 
Chatham  with  the  younger  son’s  portion  of  “ little  more  than  three  hundred 
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a-year;”  and  that — as  a consequence,  probably,  of  this  poor  inheritance — 
as  soon  as  he  became  of  age  he  quitted  Cambridge,  and,  having  previously 
eaten  his  terms,  took  chambers  in  Lincoln’s  Inn,  and  joined  the  "Western 
circuit.  At  a general  election  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  he  stood 
lowest  on  the  poll  as  a candidate  for  the  University,  but  was  returned  to 
Parliament  by  the  Lowther  interest,  as  member  for  Appleby.  Thenceforth 
his  occupation  in  the  world  was  irreversibly  fixed. 

When  Pitt  entered  the  arena  where  his  father’s  glory  had  been  won 
nothing  could  well  be  more  unprosperous  than  the  state  of  national  afi’airs. 
Both  at  home  and  abroad  the  country  was  experiencing  some  of  the  worst 
evils  of  a weak  government.  Lord  Macaulay’s  summary  of  the  evils  and  m 
the  dangers  of  the  kingdom  is  too  succinct  to  be  abridged  without  injury  : — | 

Army  after  army,”  be  tells  tis,  “bad  been  sent  in  vain  against  tbe  rebelbous  colonists  | 
in  Xortb  America.  On  pitched  fields  of  battle  tbe  advantage  bad  been  with  tbe  ' 
disciplined  troops  of  tbe  motber-country.  But  it  was  not  on  pitcbed  fields  of  battle 
that  tbe  event  of  sncb  a contest  could  be  decided.  An  armed  nation,  with  hunger  and 
the  Atlantic  for  auxiliaries,  was  not  to  be  subjugated;  meanwhile  tbe  house  of  Bourbon, 
bumbled  to  the  dust  a few  years  before  by  tbe  genius  and  vigour  of  Chatham,  bad 
seized  tbe  opportunity  of  revenge.  France  and  Spain  were  united  against  us,  and  bad 
recently  been  joined  by  Holland.  Tbe  command  of  the  Mediterranean  bad  been  for  a time 
lost.  Tbe  British  flag  Lad  been  scarcely  able  to  maintain  itself  in  tbe  British  Channel. 
The  Hortbern  powers  professed  neutrality,  but  their  neutrality  bad  a menacing  aspect; 
in  the  East,  Hyder  bad  descended  on  tbe  Carnatic,  bad  destroyed  tbe  bttle  army  of 
Baillie,  and  bad  spread  terror  even  to  tbe  ramparts  of  Fort  Saint  George.  The  dis- 
contents of  Ireland  threatened  nothing  less  than  civil  war.  In  England  tbe  authority 
of  the  government  bad  sunk  to  the  lowest  point ; tbe  King  and  the  House  of  Commons 
were  alike  unpopular.  Tbe  cry  for  parliamentary  reform  was  scarcely  less  loud  and 
vehement  than  in  the  autumn  of  1830.  Formidable  associations,  beaded,  not  by 
ordinary  demagogues,  but  by  men  of  high  rank,  stainless  character,  and  distinguished 
ability,  demanded  a revision  of  the  representative  system.  Tbe  populace,  emboldened 
by  tbe  impotence  and  irresolution  of  tbe  government,  bad  recently  broken  loose  from 
all  restraint,  besieged  tbe  chambers  of  tbe  legislature,  hustled  peers,  bunted  bishops, 
attacked  the  residences  of  ambassadors,  opened  prisons,  burned  and  pulled  down  houses. 
London  had  presented  during  some  days  the  aspect  of  a city  taken  by  storm,  and  it 
bad  been  necessary  to  form  a camp  among  tbe  trees  of  Saint  James’s  Park,” 

This  was  in  those  good  old  times  when  George  the  Third  was  king  ; 
and  when  the  obstinate  folly  of  the  monarch  was  supported  in  the  House 
of  Commons  by  the  temper  and  the  talents  of  Lord  North.  Against  this  \ 
amiable  and  able  minister  there  was  arrayed  in  fiercest  nightly  confiict  the  i 
powerful  opposition,  on  the  one  hand  of  the  Bockingham  Whigs,  with  the  1 
reason  and  the  passion  of  Fox  and  the  wisdom  and  philosophy  of  Burke 
at  their  head  ; and,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  party  of  Lord  Shelburne, 
amongst  whom  the  old  followers  of  Lord  Chatham,  with  the  point  and 
eloquence  of  Barre  and  the  subtle  reasonings  of  Dunning  to  assist  them, 
took  their  stand.  The  two  parties  were  for  the  time,  on  the  strength  of 
an  imperfect  reconciliation,  co-operating  in  their  hostility  to  Lord  North, 
but  it  was  especially  in  Lord  Shelburne’s  ranks  that  Mr.  Pitt  became 
a volunteer. 

The  value  of  the  new  partisan  was  soon  apparent.  It  was,  says  Lord 
Macaulay, — 

“On  the  26tb  February,  1781,  be  made  bis  first  speech  in  favour  of  Burke’s  plan  of 
economical  reform.  Fox  stood  up  at  tbe  same  moment,  but  instantly  gave  way.  Tbe 
lofty  yet  animated  deportment  of  the  young  member,  his  perfect  self-possession,  tbe 
readine-ss  with  whicb  be  replied  to  tbe  orators  wbo  bad  preceded  bim,  the  silver  tones 
of  bis  voice,  tbe  perfect  structure  of  bis  unpremeditated  sentences,  astonished  and 
delighted  bis  bearers.  Burke,  moved  even  to  tears,  exclaimed,  ‘ It  is  not  a chip  of  tbe 
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! old  block  ; it  is  the  old  block  itself.’  ‘Pitt  will  be  one  of  the  first  men  in  Parliament,’ 
tl  said  a member  of  the  opposition  to  Fox.  ‘ He  is  so  already,’  answered  Fox,  in  whose 
t nature  envy  had  no  place.  It  is  a curious  fact,  well  remembered  by  some  who  were 
ij  very  recently  living,  that  soon  after  this  debate  Pitt’s  name  was  put  up  by  Fox  at 
rj  Brookes’s.” 

The  reputation  which  had  been  made  on  this  occasion  was  sustained  by- 
two  other  speeches  during-  the  same  session.  On  the  prorogation  of  Par- 
liament the  young  member  “ again  went  the  Western  circuit,”  and  so  ac- 
quitted himself  in  his  forensic  efforts  as  to  be  complimented  both  by  bench 
and  bar.  He  was,  however,  at  his  post  when  Parliament  re-assembled,  and 
helped,  by  more  than  one  brilliant  speech,  in  bringing  about  the  ministry’s 
resignation.  On  the  occurrence  of  this  event  an  offer  was  made  to  Pitt  of 
a lucrative  office  in  Rockingham’s  administration,  and  some  idea  of  the 
young  statesman’s  pride  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  he  declined 
the  offer,  and  publicly  announced  his  resolution  “ to  accept  no  post  which 
did  not  entitle  him  to  a seat  in  the  cabinet.”  At  a time  when  cabinets 
were  formed  of  scarcely  half  so  many  members  as  at  present,  and  when 
even  Burke  had  been  content  to  take  office  without  being  admitted  into 
the  very  cabinet  which  owed  its  existence  to  his  ability,  as  much  at  least 
as  to  that  of  any  of  the  antagonists  of  Lord  North,  this  announcement 
was  regarded  by  many  as  indecent  arrogance ; but  it  was  undoubtedly, 
under  the  circumstances  of  Pitt's  situation,  as  Lord  Macaulay  says  of  it, 
“ an  arrogance  not  very  far  removed  from  virtue.”  It  was  the  earliest 
manifestation  of  the  selfsame  disposition  which  won  for  him  in  after  years 
from  the  scoffing  poet  the  well-merited  designation  of  “ a high-souled 
minister  of  state.” 

The  death  of  the  Marquess  of  Rockingham  dissolved  his  ministry  in  less 
than  three  months.  It  was  succeeded  by  that  of  the  Earl  of  Shelburne,  in 
which  Pitt,  at  twenty-three  years  of  age,  became  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer. It  was  during  this  tenure  of  office  that  Pitt,  by  an  “ ignoble  sar- 
casm” on  Sheridan,  brought  on  himself  the  well-known  allusion  to  the 
angry  boy  in  Ben  Jonson’s  “ Alchemist.”  But  other  shafts  of  a more 
formidable  kind  were  also  levelled  with  effect  against  the  young  Chan- 
cellor. In  two  important  divisions  he  was  in  a minority  of  the  House, 
beaten  by  the  ill-starred  coalition  between  Eox  and  North.  Resignation  of 
office  became,  under  these  circumstances,  unavoidable  ; and  a new  adminis- 
tration was  after  some  delay  formed,  in  which,  sorely  to  the  King’s  annoy- 
ance, the  minister  he  most  loved  and  the  man  he  most  hated,  after  years  of 
fierce  hostility  to  one  another,  took  their  seats  together,  as  the  two  Secre- 
taries of  State,  on  the  ministerial  benches. 

One  of  the  choicest  passages  in  Lord  Macaulay’s  paper  is  his  account  of 
the  wide  and  violent  dissatisfaction  with  which  the  coalition  between  Eox 
and  North  was  regarded  by  the  country.  He  tells  us,  in  a series  of  those 
pointed  contrasts  which  he  manages  so  admirably  well,  how  the  old  sup- 
porters of  the  new  colleagues  turned  in  indignation  from  them, — how  zealous 
Tories  were  alienated  from  the  one,  and  zealous  Whigs  were  alienated  from 
the  other, — how  the  University  of  Oxford  was  disgusted  with  its  Chan- 
cellor, Lord  North,  and  the  city  of  London  was  disgusted  with  its  cham- 
pion, Fox, — and  how  squires  and  rectors  were  incensed  against  their  old 
leader  for  combining  with  disloyal  subjects  to  coerce  the  King,  whilst 
“ members  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  Society  and  the  Reform  Associations  were 
enraged  by  learning  that  their  favourite  orator  now  called  the  great  cham- 
pion of  tyranny  and  corruption  his  noble  friend.”  His  Lordship  tells  us, 
also,  how  those  who  revolted  from  these  adverse  parties  together  turned 
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their  eyes  on  Pitt,  and  how  he  was  supported,  on  the  one  side,  by  preach- 
ers of  divine  right  and  captains  of  the  King’s  friends,  and,  on  the  other 
side,  by  politicians  of  the  stamp  of  Priestley,  Sawbridge,  Cartwright, 
Wilkes,  and  Tooke.  In  the  House  of  Commons,  meanwhile,  the  coalition 
was  secure  of  its  majority,  and  in  the  assurance  of  that  support  it  dared  to 
set  at  nought  the  common  hatred  of  both  King  and  people.  One  of  the 
most  masterly  of  Burke’s  magnificent  orations  still  lives  as  a memorial  of 
the  wonderful  ability  these  statesmen  of  the  coalition  had  at  their  com- 
mand, but  no  fair  trial  was  allowed  them  by  the  country  or  the  King; 
Their  India  bill  was  fatal  to  them.  “ As  soon,”  says  Lord  Macaulay,  “ as 
the  outlines  of  the  scheme  were  known,  all  the  hatred  which  the  coalition 
had  excited  burst  forth  with  an  astounding  explosion.”  In  spite,  however,  \ 
of  the  furious  opposition  out  of  doors,  the  bill  was  carried  through  the  f 
House  of  Commons  by  large  majorities,  and  was  only  defeated  in  the 
Upper  House  by  the  personal  interposition  of  the  King,  who  caused  it  to  be 
made  known  that  he  would  consider  all  who  voted  for  it  as  his  enemies. 

By  this  shameful  interference  his  Majesty  procured  the  bill  to  be  rejected, 
and  Fox  and  North  “ were  immediately  directed  to  send  their  seals  to  the 
palace  by  their  under-secretaries.”  On  their  dismissal  from  office,  Pitt, 
who  had  of  course  had  no  part  in  the  transaction  which  displaced  them, 
became  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

On  coming  into  power,  Pitt’s  course  amidst  the  difficulties  which  sur- 
rounded him  was  chosen  with  a degree  of  judgment  worthy  of  a much 
older  statesman.  .With  an  adverse  House  of  Commons  an  immediate 
dissolution  was  everywhere  expected,  but  the  new  minister  “ wisely  deter- 
mined to  give  the  public  feeling  time  to  gather  strength.”  In  this  view — 
with  hardly  an  able  speaker  on  his  side  to  pit  against  the  practised  elo- 
quence and  promptness  in  debate  of  Fox,  and  Burke,  and  Sheridan,  and 
North — he  endured  defeat  after  defeat  without  allowing  the  distress  that 
he  experienced  to  impair  the  boldness  or  the  resolution  of  the  front  with 
which  he  encountered  his  opponents.  In  sixteen  divisions  of  the  House, 
there  were  majorities  against  him.  “ Again  and  again,”  says  Lord  Macau- 
lay, “ the  King  was  requested  to  dismiss  his  ministers.”  It  was  not,  at 
length,  until  the  public  feeling  in  his  favour  had  grown  into  a passionate 
vehemence  far  from  patient  of  delay,  and  until  a conspicuous  opportunity 
had  happily  been  furnished  to  him  of  manifesting  that  personal  disinter- 
estedness which  was  from  first  to  last  one  of  his  greatest  virtues,  that  the 
Parliament  wffiich  had  been  so  troublesome  to  him  was  dissolved.  The  | 
results  of  the  new  election  proved  the  wisdom  of  the  policy  which  the  i 
minister  had  followed.  Lord  Macaulay’s  short  and  animated  record  of  , 
the  triumphs  which  it  brought  to  Pitt  is  in  these  words : — 

“ The  popular  constituent  bodies  all  over  the  country  were  in  general  enthusiastic  on 
the  side  of  the  new  government.  A hundred  and  sixty  of  the  supporters  of  the  coali- 
tion lost  their  seats.  The  first  Lord  of  the  Treasury  himself  came  in  at  the  head  of 
the  poll  for  the  University  of  Cambridge.  His  young  friend,  Wilberforce,  was  elected 
knight  of  the  great  shire  of  York,  in  opposition  to  the  whole  influence  of  the  Fitzwil- 
liams,  Cavendishes,  Dundases,  and  Saviles.  In  the  midst  of  such  triumphs  Pitt  com- 
pleted his  twenty-fifth  year.  He  was  now  the  greatest  subject  that  England  had  seen 
during  many  generations.  He  domineered  absolutely  over  the  cabinet,  and  was  the 
favourite  at  once  of  the  Sovereign,  of  the  Parliament,  and  of  the  nation.  His  father 
had  never  been  so  powerful,  nor  Walpole,  nor  Marlborough.” 

This  was  the  beginning  of  an  administration  which  lasted  seventeen 
years,  and  it  is  at  this  point  that  Lord  Macaulay  ceases  to  dwell  upon  the 
details  of  a life  which  had  become  identified  with  national  history,  and 
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M enters  into  an  examination  of  the  capacity  and  character  of  the  minister 
' whose  power  was  so  great  and  long-preserved.  Foremost  amongst  Pitt’s 
I distinguished  qualities  his  Lordship  places  his  skill  in  parliamentary 
government,  or  government  by  speaking,  for  which,  in  truth,  he  had 
, been  in  constant  training  throughout  almost  all  the  studies  and  amusements 
! of  his  previous  years.  But  the  rank  which  is  assigned  to  him  amongst 
I public  speakers  is,  we  confess,  far  higher  than  we  should  have  looked 
I for  from  the  great  historian’s  judgment.  Remembering  Mr.  Coleridge’s 
i memorable  description  of  his  eloquence,  as  “ words  on  words,  finely 
I arranged,  and  so  dexterously  consequent  that  the  whole  bears  the  sem- 
blance of  argument,  and  still  keeps  awake  a sense  of  surprise ; but  when 
all  is  done,  nothing  rememberable  has  been  said,  no  one  philosophical 
remark,  no  one  image,  not  even  a pointed  aphorism,”  we  were  hardly 
prepared  to  hear  from  Lord  Macaulay  that  the  “ almost  unanimous  judg- 
ment of  those  who  were  in  the  habit  of  listening  to  that  remarkable  race 
of  men,  placed  Pitt,  as  a speaker,  above  Burke,  above  Windham,  above 
Sheridan,  and  not  below  Fox.”  His  oratory  had  undoubtedly  more  effect 
from  the  proud  and  high  disinterestedness  of  his  public  conduct,  and  the 
comparative  correctness  of  his  private  life.  “ There  was  something  noble,” 
says  Lord  Macaulay,  “ in  the  cynical  disdain  with  which  the  mighty  min- 
ister scattered  riches  and  titles  to  right  and  left  among  those  who  valued 
them,  while  he  spurned  them  out  of  his  own  way  and  this  high-souled 
scorn  of  what  half  the  world  were  fighting  for  would  hardly  fail  to  give  a 
tone  and  character  and  influence  of  earnestness  to  his  unbending  loftiness 
of  speech.  His  private  life — if  any  portion  of  a life  so  spent  could  be 
called  private — was  unblemished  to  a degree  which  won  the  favour  of  both 
King  and  people,  from  its  remarkable  contrast  to  that  of  almost  every  one 
of  his  most  celebrated  political  opponents.  With  these  signal  merits  there 
was  in  the  minister’s  nature  one  marvellous  defect,  of  an  entire  indifference 
to  the  learning  and  the  liberal  arts  by  which  a nation  is  ennobled  and 
adorned.  “ It  may  be  confidently  affirmed,”  says  his  biographer,  “ that  no 
ruler  whose  abilities  and  attainments  would  bear  any  comparison  with  his 
has  ever  shewn  such  cold  disdain  for  what  is  excellent  in  arts  and  letters.” 
The  list  is  an  illustrious  one  of  those  on  whom,  without  altogether  sacri- 
ficing the  judicious  principle  of  leaving  the  nobler  works  of  the  mind,  like 
those  of  the  hands,  to  “ find  their  proper  price  in  the  market,”  some 
generous  help  might  well  have  been  conferred,  but  who  were  left  to  labour 
in  ungenial  and  unworthy  tasks,  to  suffer  and  to  die  without  assistance 
from  the  minister  who  had  means  almost  unbounded  at  command. 

Lord  Macaulay  looks  upon  the  long  period  of  Pitt’s  first  administration 
as  “ divided  by  a strongly  marked  line  into  two  almost  exactly  equal 
parts.”  During  the  first  eight  years  the  minister’s  policy  was  that  of 
an  enlightened  Whig,  and  his  administration  was  in  an  eminent  degree 
peaceful,  prosperous,  and  popular.  On  the  occasion  of  the  King’s  insanity, 
he  became,  by  his  bold  and  firm  defence  of  a constitutional  doctrine  on  the 
question  of  the  Regency,  in  opposition  to  the  time-serving  inconsistency  of 
the  friends  of  the  heir-apparent,  the  idol  of  the  public,  and  at  that  moment, 
we  are  told,  his  fame  and  fortune  may  be  said  to  have  reached  their  zenith. 
Four  years  afterwards  a fatal  change  commenced.  “ This  man,”  says  Lord 
Macaulay,  “whose  name,  if  he  had  been  so  fortunate  as  to  die  in  1792, 
would  now  have  been  associated  with  peace,  with  freedom,  with  philan- 
thropy, with  temperate  reform,  with  mild  and  constitutional  administra- 
tion, lived  to  associate  his  name  with  arbitrary  government,  with  harsh 
laws  harshly  executed,  with  alien  bills,  with  gagging  bills,  with  suspensions 
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of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  with  cruel  punishments  inflicted  on  some 
political  agitators,  with  unjustifiable  prosecutions  instituted  against  others, 
and  with  the  most  costly  and  most  sanguinary  wars  of  modern  times.  He 
lived  to  be  held  up  to  obloquy  as  the  stern  oppressor  of  England,  and 
the  indefatigable  disturber  of  Europe.”  But  he  deviated  from  the  better 
course  under  circumstances  which  were  unparalleled  in  history,  and  in 
company  with  some  of  the  best  and  wisest  of  contemporary  minds.  His 
fame  as  a great  statesman  was  cast  down  by  that  political  convulsion 
which  was  fatal  alike  in  its  first  violence  to  friends  and  enemies,  and  was 
felt  in  its  destructive  force  by  almost  every  European  state.  Loving  peace,  ^ 
and  surely  far  from  an  apostate,  Pitt  appears  to  have  been  forced  forward  by 
the  alarm  and  horror  which  the  Revolution  everywhere  inspired.  Our  higher  V 
and  middle  classes  are  represented  as  having  been  inflamed  against  France  | 
by  a zeal  as  ardent  as  “ that  of  the  crusaders  who  raised  the  ciy  of  Deus 
vult  at  Clermont.”  The  haughty  minister  who  was  supposed  to  lead  them, 
was,  in  fact,  driven  onwards  by  the  nation  and  his  own  supporters.  In  the 
fate  of  Fox,  who  was  deserted  by  two-thirds  of  his  followers,  the  minister 
might  read  the  consequence  of  an  attempt  to  stand  firm  against  the  impetu- 
ous feeling  of  the  time.  But  he  made  no  such  fruitless  efibrt  of  resistance  : — 

“ He  yielded  to  the  current,  and  from  that  day  his  misfortunes  began.  The  truth 
is  that  there  were  only  two  consistent  courses  before  him.  Since  he  did  not  choose  to 
oppose  himself,  side  by  side  with  Fox,  to  the  public  feeling,  he  should  have  taken  the 
advice  of  Burke,  and  should  have  availed  himself  of  that  feeling  to  the  full  extent.  If 
it  was  impossible  to  preserve  peace,  he  should  have  adopted  the  only  policy  which 
could  lead  to  victory.  He  should  have  proclaimed  a Holy  War  for  religion,  morality, 
property,  order,  public  law,  and  should  have  thus  opposed  to  the  Jacobins  an  energy 
equal  to  their  oum.  Unhappily'-  he  tried  to  find  a middle  path;  and  he  found  one 
which  united  all  that  was  worst  in  both  extremes.  He  went  to  war : but  he  would 
not  understand  the  peculiar  character  of  that  war.  He  was  obstinately  blind  to  the 
plain  fact  that  he  was  contending  against  a state  which  wms  also  a sect,  and  that  the 
new  quarrel  between  England  and  France  was  of  quite  a difierent  kind  from  the  old 
quarrels  about  colonies  in  America  and  fortresses  in  the  Netherlands.  He  had  to 
combat  frantic  enthusiasm,  boundless  ambition,  restless  activity,  the  wildest  and  most 
audacious  spirit  of  innovation;  and  he  acted  as  if  he  had  had  to  deal  with  the  harlots 
and  fops  of  the  old  court  of  Versailles,  with  Mine,  de  Pompadour  and  the  Abbe  de 
Bernis.  It  wms  pitiable  to  hear  him,  year  after  year,  proving  to  an  admiring  audience 
that  the  wdcked  Eepublic  was  exhausted,  that  she  could  not  hold  out,  that  her  credit 
was  gone,  that  her  assignats  were  not  worth  more  than  the  paper  of  which  they  were 
made ; as  if  credit  was  necessary  to  a government  of  wEich  the  principle  was  rapine; 
as  if  Alboin  could  not  turn  Italy  into  a desert  till  he  had  negotiated  a loan  at  five  ^ 
per  cent.,  as  if  the  exchequer  bills  of  Attila  had  been  at  par.  It  was  impossible  that  » 
a man  who  so  completely  mistook  the  nature  of  a contest  could  carry  on  that  contest 
successfully.  Great  as  Pitt’s  abilities  were,  his  military  administration  was  that  of  a 
driveller.” 

But  whilst  he  was  a driveller  in  his  foreign  policy,  in  his  measures  of 
domestic  government  he  was  harshly  and  oppressively  severe.  During 
those  fearful  years  the  boasted  freedom  of  Englishmen  became,  as  far  as 
the  minister’s  power  extended,  as  narrow  and  as  jealously  regarded  as 
that  which  is  now  permitted  to  the  subjects  of  a neighbouring  state.  The 
vigour  that  he  manifested  is  described  by  his  biographer  as  vigour  out  of 
place  and  season, — as  making  up,  in  fact,  by  its  stern  and  vigorous  excess 
against  harmless  enemies  at  home  for  the  lamentable  weakness  of  his 
measures  against  the  formidable  enemy  abroad.  To  Ireland  alone,  during 
this  latter  half  of  his  long  administration,  his  designs  were  both  beneficent 
and  wise  ; and  it  was  in  consequence  of  the  obstruction  to  the  carrying  out 
of  those  designs  which  was  caused  by  the  half-witted  obstinacy  of  the  King, 
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that  Pitt  at  last  resigned  the  offices  he  had  so  long  and  loftily  held  through 
: good  report  and  evil. 

Once  again,  in  1804,  the  helm  of  government  was  given  into  his  hands, 
but  those  hands  were  fettered  from  the  first  by  the  “ dull,  obstinate,  unfor- 
I giving”  temper  of  the  King,  who  rancorously  excluded  Fox  from  any  place 
[ in  the  administration.  A feeble  ministry  was  the  result  of  this  measure  at 
a time  when  force  was  most  imperatively  needed.  Pitt’s  health,  too,  and 
hope  was  broken.  There  is,  we  think,  something  deeply  pathetic  in  Lord 
Macaulay’s  narrative  of  this  last  government  of  the  waning  statesman. 
The  noble  front  which,  in  spite  of  wasting  strength  and  a heart  sore  to 
breaking,  he  maintained  amidst  the  thick-coming  calamities  of  that  fearful 
time,  presents  him  in  a more  admirable  aspect  than  any  that  belonged  to 
him  in  the  greatest  of  his  triumphs.  By  swift  and  sure  strokes,  defeat 
destroyed  him.  The  final  blow  was  given  by  Napoleon’s  victory  at  Aus- 
terlitz.  Twelve  days  before  his  death  he  removed  from  Bath  to  Putney, 
in  preparation  for  the  approaching  session,  but  his  last  speech  had  been 
already  spoken.  He  died  on  the  23rd  of  January,  1806,  “the  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  of  the  day  on  which  he  first  took  his  seat  in  Parliament.” 

Short  as  our  space  is,  we  must  find  room  for  the  noble  sentence  with 
which  the  biography  closes  : — 

“ History,”  says  Lord  Macaulay,  “ will  vindicate  the  real  man  from  calumny,  dis- 
guised under  the  semblance  of  adulation,  and  will  exhibit  him  as  what  he  was,  a 
minister  of  great  talents,  honest  intentions,  and  liberal  opinions,  pre-eminently  qualified, 
intellectually  and  morally,  for  the  part  of  a parliamentary  leader,  and  capable  of 
administering  with  prudence  and  moderation  the  government  of  a prosperous  and 
tranquil  country,  but  unequal  to  surprising  and  terrible  emergencies,  and  liable,  in  such 
emergencies,  to  err  grievously,  both  on  the  side  of  weakness  and  on  the  side  of  violence.” 


PROPOSED  IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY. 


At  a cost  of  £34,000,  Capt.  Fowke,  of 
the  Royal  Engineers,  proposes  to  trans- 
form the  National  Gallery  into  an  edifice, 
striking  in  the  elevation  towards  Charing 
Cross,  commodious  in  the  interiors.  For 
£34,000,  an  eminent  contractor  under- 
takes alterations,  which,  as  Capt.  Fowke 
shews  by  measurements,  are  to  yield  us  a 
palace  worthy  of  the  best  site  in  London,  if 
not  in  Europe,  with  a range  of  light  and 
handsome  rooms  capable  of  walling  three 
times  our  present  national  collection  of 
pictures.  The  plan  is,  as  regards  the  in- 
terior : — 1.  To  raise  the  floor  of  that  part 
of  the  building  occupied  by  the  present 
hall  to  a level  with  that  of  the  picture 
galleries;  2.  To  construct  an  entrance- 
hall  under  the  floor  thus  raised;  3.  To  do 
away  with  the  external  steps,  so  that  the 
visitor  shall  enter  this  hall  on  the  level  of 
the  street  under  the  present  portico  floor  ; 
4.  To  enlarge  the  rooms  in  the  wings,  and 
to  throw  into  them  the  present  octagon 
rooms  and  adjoining  passages ; 5.  To  open 
up  the  lower  rooms  as  exhibiting  space 
for  drawings.  As  regards  the  exterioi’, 
Capt.  Fowke  proposes, — 1.  To  add  an  attic 


story  over  the  centre,  and  a small  portion 
in  front  of  the  recessed  part  of  the  wings 
so  as  to  make  an  unbroken  front  to  each 
wing ; 2.  To  remove  the  dome  and  cupolas, 
and  the  small  secondary  four-columned 
porticoes.  The  whole  of  the  top-lighted 
space  will  thus  be  utilized,  the  lower  floor 
will  be  made  available  for  exhibition,  the 
means  of  access  and  of  internal  communi- 
cation will  be  improved,  the  entire  picture 
space  will  be  increased  by  one-lialf,  or  to 
three  times  that  noio  occupied  by  the  Na- 
tional Gallery,  the  space  available  for  ex- 
hibiting drawings,  &c.,  will  be  increased 
more  than  ten  times,  the  appearance  of  the 
building,  both  externally  and  internally. 
Will  he  much  improved.  The  plans  shew  this 
to  the  eye  in  a fashion  not  to  be  conveyed 
in  words.  The  front  elevation  acquires  a 
great  simplicity  and  nobleness.  To  crowm 
the  economy,  Capt.  Fowke  assures  the 
public  that  “ the  whole  alteration  can  be 
completed  within  six  months,  and  without 
moving  a single  picture  out  of  the  build- 
ing, or  closing  the  National  Gallery  to  the 
public  for  a single  day.” — AthencBxm. 
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THE  APOCEYPHAL  GOSPELS  ^ 

The  first  of  the  works  named  below  was  announced  by  the  learned 
author  more  than  half  a century  back  ; and  it  is  more  than  a quarter  of  a 
century  since  the  first  volume  appeared.  The  entire  series,  we  are  told, 
was  originally  intended  to  extend  to  three  volumes ; but  should  the  author 
(if  still  living)  bestow  as  much  time  and  labour  on  the  remaining  portions 
as  on  the  first,  he  must  attain  little  less  than  the  age  of  Nestor  ere  the  ^ 
work  is  finished.  ■ 

The  second  work  is  a neat  and  compact  edition  of  the  Apocryphal  Gos-  * 
pels  and  the  books  attributed  to  Adam,  Enoch,  Abraham,  and  others,  with 
the  Ascension  of  Isaiah.  Possessing  no  such  advantages  as  the  work  last 
mentioned,  it  is  accompanied  with  only  a few  historical  and  philological 
notes,  being  little  more  than  a useful  jprecis  of  the  ponderous  tome  of  the 
learned  German  professor,  from  which,  indeed,  it  is  wholly  borrowed,  so 
far  as  the  Gospels  are  concerned,  with  the  exception,  indeed,  that  the 
original  Greek  and  Latin  are  translated  into  French. 

The  third  work  is  a neat  German  translation  from  Thilo’s  text,  but 
wholly  without  note  or  comment. 

The  first  collection  of  the  extant  apocryphal  writings  (many  of  them 
having  now  perished)  was  made  by  Michael  Neander  Saraviensis,  and  pub- 
lished about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  They  were  again  pub- 
lished at  Paris  and  Hamburg  in  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eighteenth 
centuries.  Of  these  editions,  however,  the  Codex  Ajpocryjphus  of  the 
learned  and  laborious  John  Albert  Fabricius,  reprinted  at  Hamburg  more 
than  once,  far  excels  all  others  in  completeness  and  critical  acumen. 
While  Dr.  Thilo’s  work  remains  in  its  present  incomplete  state,  the 
scholar  must  of  necessity  have  recourse  to  Fabricius,  as  his  only  source  of 
information,  if  he  wishes  to  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  these 
reliques  of  the  superstitious  mendacity  of  olden  times. 

Jeremiah  Jones,  an  eminent  and  learned  divine,  in  his  “New  and  Full 
Method  of  Settling  the  Canonical  Authority  of  the  Books  of  the  New 
Testament,”  has  printed  English  translations  of  the  Gospels  of  Mary,  of 
Thomas  the  Israelite,  and  of  the  Infancy,  as  also  of  the  Gospel  of  Nico- 
demus,  of  which  last  there  have  since  been  several  translations  into  our 
vernacular.  This  work  was  originally  published  in  1722,  was  reprinted  in 
1798,  and  at  a subsequent  period.  Mr.  Hone’s  “Apocryphal  New  Testa- 
ment” is  nothing  more  than  a reprint  of  part  of  Jones’s  work,  taken 
verbatim  from  his  translation,  but  without  acknowledgment.  Indeed,  it 
was  little  if  anything  short  of  a most  unjustifiable  misnomer  for  Hone  to 
style  his  “Apocryphal  New  Testament”  a “Translation  from  the  Original 
Tongues,  and  the  first  entire  Collection.”  Words,  however,  would  only  be 
wasted  by  taking  any  further  notice  of  the  vagaries  of  Mr.  Hone. 

That  these  apocryphal  pieces  are  of  great  antiquity  there  is  abundant 


“ “ Codex  Apocri/phus  Novi  Testamenti  Opera  et  Studio  Joannis  Caroli  ThilOt 
Phil,  et  Theolog.  Uoctoris,  hujusque  in  Academia  Fridericia  JELalensi  FrofessorisP 
(Lipsise,  1832.) 

“ Les  Fvangiles  Apocryphes.”  (Paris,  1818.) 

“ Apocrijpliischen  Evangelien.  By  Dr.  Bichard  Clemens.”  (Leipzig.) 
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proof,  supplied  at  once  by  the  nature  of  the  works  themselves,  and  by 
testimony  ah  externo.  They  were  written  in  a credulous  age,  and  were 
intended  for  uncritical  readers ; so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  most  of  the  pro- 
fessional writers  of  those  times  probably  considered  them  too  insignificant 
to  deserve  a serious  and  laboured  refutation.  Occasionally,  however, 
quotations  from  or  allusions  to  them  have  been  noticed  in  the  apologetic 
and  other  writings  of  the  early  Fathers, — Justin  Martyr,  Origen,  and 
Tertullian,  for  example  ; and  more  especially  in  the  works  of  the  early 
Church  historians,  such  as  Eusebius  and  Socrates  : they  constitute,  in  fact, 
a specimen  of  what  has  been  not  inaptly  termed  “Christian  Mythology.” 
Ovid’s  “ Metamorphoses,”  indeed,  are  not  more  mythical  than  some  of  these 
early  fictions ; but  while  the  Roman  poet  clothed  his  fables  in  the  varied, 
graceful,  and  dignified  language  of  classic  days,  the  style  of  the  Christian 
fabulists,  though  remarkable  for  a certain  kind  of  simplicity,  has  neither 
purity  nor  dignity  to  commend  it. 

The  Epistles  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  it  must  be  remarked,  are  not  at  all 
to  be  classed  with  the  Apocryphal  Gospels.  Whether  the  Epistles  of 
Barnabas,  Clement,  and  others  be  genuine  or  the  converse,  at  all  events 
they  inculcate  truth  and  morality.  The  Apocryphal  Gospels,  on  the  other 
hand,  would  appear  to  have  been  fabricated  not  with  the  view  of  teaching, 
but  rather  for  the  amusement  of  a credulous  public  on  high  days  and  holi- 
days. Be,  however,  the  object  of  their  fabrication  what  it  may,  it  is  clear 
from  their  contents  that  they  tend  to  instruction  in  neither  religion  nor 
morals ; and  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  smother  truth  in  a cloud  of  lies, 
while  they  are  by  no  means  free  from  the  taint  of  heterodoxy. 

The  first  of  these  works,  published  in  Thilo’s  series,  viz.  the  “ History 
of  Joseph,”  is  given  by  him  in  the  ancient  Arabic  text,  with  the  old  Latin 
version  annexed.  The  work,  in  his  opinion,  was  written  by  an  Egyptian 
Christian,  and  in  the  fourth  century,  probably,  of  the  Christian  era.  We 
proceed  to  give  a brief  account  of  this  apocryphal  and,  indeed,  worthless 
piece,  which  has  not  appeared  in  an  English  form  as  yet. 

The  author,  with  a boldness  by  no  means  without  a parallel  in  those 
times,  premises  by  saying  that  it  was  either  composed  or  delivered  (orally  ?) 
by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  Himself.  The  age,  too,  of  Joseph  is  set  forth  in 
the  prologue In  the  111th  year  of  his  age  and  on  the  26th  day  of  the 
month  Ab  (which  corresponds  to  our  July  and  August)  died  the  holy 
Joseph ;”  and  we  are  further  informed  that,  after  receiving  this  history 
from  our  Saviour,  the  apostles  committed  it  to  writing,  and  left  it  in  the 
library  at  Jerusalem.  The  First  Chapter  then  begins  : — 

“ It  came  to  pass  on  a certain  day,  that  when  the  Saviour,  the  Master,  God  and  our 
Savioiu*  Jesus  Christ  was  sitting  with  His  disciples,  and  when  they  were  all  assembled 
on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  He  said  unto  them,  ‘ O brethren  and  friends,  the  children  of 
My  Father,  who  hath  chosen  you  from  all  men,  ye  know  what  I have  often  told  you, 
that  I must  be  crucified  and  put  to  death  for  the  salvation  of  Adam  and  of  his  pos- 
terity, and  that  I will  arise  from  the  dead.  I will  commit  unto  you  the  teaching  of 
the  holy  Gospel,  already  made  known  to  you,  that  ye  may  preach  the  same  throughout 
all  the  world.  I will  endow  you  with  power  from  on  high,  and  will  fill  you  with  the 
Holy  Spirit.  Ye  shall  preach  unto  all  nations  repentance  and  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  For 
a single  cup  of  water,  if  a man  shall  find  the  same  in  the  world  to  come,  is  even  better 
and  greater  than  all  the  riches  of  all  this  world.  The  place,  too,  whereon  a single 
foot  shall  stand  in  the  house  of  My  Father,  is  greater  and  more  excellent  than  all  the 
riches  of  the  earth.  Of  a truth,  one  hour  in  the  pleasant  abode  of  the  righteous  is 
more  happy  and  of  higher  price  than  a thousand  years  among  the  sinners.  For  their 
weeping  and  wailing  is  without  end,  and  their  tears  shall  not  cease,  nor  at  any  time 
shall  they  find  comfort  or  rest  for  themselves.  And  now,  0 members  of  Me,  greatly 
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to  be  honoured,  go  forth  and  preach  unto  all  nations ; bring  tidings  unto  them,  and 
say  that  the  Saviour  is  diligently  seeking  the  inheritance  that  is  His  due,  and  that  He 
is  the  Minister  of  justice.  The  angels,  too,  shall  disperse  their  enemies,  and  shall 
fight  for  them  in  the  day  of  battle.  God  shall  search  every  vain  and  idle  word  that 
shall  be  spoken  by  man,  and  for  it  they  shall  render  an  account.  For  even  as  no  man 
shall  escape  from  death,  so  shall  the  works  of  every  man  be  revealed  at  the  day  of 
judgment,  whether  they  be  good  or  whether  evil.  Bear  tidings  also  of  the  word, 
which  I have  spoken  unto  you  this  day ; to  the  end  that  the  mighty  man  shall  not 
boast  in  his  might,  nor  the  rich  man  in  his  riches,  but  that  he  who  %vishes  to  glory, 
may  glory  in  the  Lord.”  (See  Jeremiah  ix.  23.) 

The  narrative,  as  professed  to  come  from  the  lips  of  our  Saviour,  then 
begins,  the  second  chapter  professing  to  contain  an  account  of  the  family, 
calling,  and  residence  of  Joseph,  His  father  “ according  to  the  flesh.”  ^Ye 
pass  on,  however,  to  the  latter  portion  of  the  narrative. 

In  Joseph’s  extreme  old  age,  Ave  are  told,  (ch.  10,)  he  had  no  bodily 
infirmity : — 

“ His  eyes  were  not  dim,  neither  had  he  lost  a single  tooth  from  his  mouth.  Aged 
as  he  was,  his  mind  never  fail>-d  him.  Like  unto  a boy  he  preserved  the  vigour  of  his 
youth.  His  limbs,  too,  were  unimpaired,  and  fi’ee  from  every  pain.  . . . Justus  and 
Simeon,  the  elder  sous  of  Joseph,  married  wives  and  separated  unto  their  families. 
The  daughters  also  became  wives  and  went  unto  their  houses ; but  Juda,  and  James, 
and  My  ^drgin  mother,  remained  in  the  house  of  Joseph.  I also  (Christ)  dwelt  wdth 
them  just  as  though  I had  been  one  of  his  children.  1 passed  My  life  without  fault.  I 
called  Mary  My  mother  and  Joseph  My  father,  and  in  all  things  which  I did  I was 
obedient  \mto  them.” 

Being  now  warned,  however,  by  an  angel  that  the  hour  of  death  is  at 
hand,  Joseph  repairs  to  Jerusalem,  and  entering  the  Temple,  “prays  with 
his  face  towards  the  holy  place.”  He  begs  that  God  will  send  Michael, 
“ the  prince  of  the  holy  angels,”  to  deliver  his  miserable  soul  from  its 
wretched  tenement  without  pain ; that  the  face  of  the  angel  appointed 
to  guide  him  from  the  beginning  of  his  being  may  be  not  averted,  but 
that  he  may  conduct  him  unto  heaven.  He  trusts,  too,  that  God  will 
protect  him  from  the  demons,  terrible  in  form,  and  will  not  permit  them  to 
prevent  his  entrance  into  the  gates  of  paradise  ; and  he  ends  his  prayer  by 
beseeching  that  his  soul  may  not  be  overwhelmed  by  the  floods  of  fire 
through  which  it  must  pass  i^pertransire  dehet  anima).  The  early  germs 
probably  of  the  doctrine  of  purgatory  may  be  discerned  in  this  concluding 
portion  of  the  prayer. 

Joseph  now  returns  to  Xazareth,  where  he  is  immediately  seized  with  a 
mortal  disease,  and  betakes  him  to  his  bed.  Overtaken  now  by  his  first 
sickness  and  his  last,  he  comports  himself  with  little  resignation.  Like 
Job, — 

“He  cursed  the  day  when  he  was  bom,  he  cursed  the  womb  that  bore  him,  he 
cursed  the  feet  upon  which  he  had  so  often  rested  himself  hen  sitting'* ; he  cursed 
his  tongue  and  his  lips  because  they  had  spoken  vanity,  malice,  lies,  ignorance,  scornful- 
ness, deceit,  craft,  and  hypocrisy ; his  eyes,  because  they  had  looked  upon  a stumbling- 
block,  and  his  ears  because  they  had  listened  to  calumny ; he  cursed  his  hands  because 
they  liad  not  abstained  from  things  not  his  own ; he  cursed  his  mouth,  his  throat,  and 
his  stomach,  because  these  organs  desired  forbidden  dainties ; he  cursed  his  body  and 
cursed  his  soul ; finally,  he  cursed  sinning  humanity  itself.” 

The  work  then  proceeds  to  relate  that  when  Jesus  went  into  Joseph’s 
chamber,  he  confessed  his  sinfulness  in  entertaining  suspicions  of  the 
purity  of  His  spotless  mother,  and  exclaims,  “I  remember,  O Lord,  that 
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day  when  the  boy  was  bitten  to  death  by  a serpent.”  This  is  in  allusion 
to  an  incident  related  in  the  “ Gospel  of  the  Infancy,”  to  the  effect  that 
upon  some  boys  going  to  a wood  to  play  and  seek  birds’-nests,  a certain 
child  was  bitten  to  death  by  a serpent ; upon  which  occasion  Joseph  had 
treated  Jesus  with  great  severity  ; for  doing  which  he  now  expresses  his 
contrition. 

The  following  literal  translation  of  the  account  of  the  death  of  Joseph 
(cc.  19,  20,  and  21),  presents  a fair  specimen  of  the  author’s  style  and 
descriptive  powers : — 

“ Upon  this,  Mary,  My  pure  mother,  went  and  entered  into  the  place  where  Joseph 
was;  and  I sat  at  his  feet  looking  upon  him.  Now,  indeed,  the  signs  of  death  appeared 
in  his  countenance.  But  the  blessed  old  man,  raising  his  liead,  looked  intently  on  My 
countenance.  No  power  of  speaking  to  Me  any  longer  remained  in  him,  for  he  was 
prevented  by  the  pains  of  death;  but  greatly  did  he  sigh.  I held  his  hands  for  the 
space  of  one  whole  hour ; and  he  signified,  by  turning  his  face  to  Me,  his  wish  that  I 
would  not  desert  him.  Finally,  putting  My  hand  on  his  breast,  I perceived  his  spirit 
{animam)  already  in  his  throat,  prepared  to  depart  from  its  receptacle.  When  My 
virgin  mother  saw  Me  touch  his  body  she  too  touched  his  feet.  Perceiving  that  they 
were  already  deadened,  she  said  to  Me,  ‘ My  beloved  Son,  his  feet  are  waxing  cold  and 
feel  like  snow.’  Afterwards,  calling  together  his  sons  and  daughters,  she  said  to  them, 
‘ Approach,  ye  who  are  here,  and  draw  nigh  unto  your  father,  for  he  is  now  come  to 
his  last  hour.’  Asia,  the  daughter  of  Joseph,  made  answer,  ‘Woe  is  me,  my  brethren, 
for  this  is  the  same  disease  of  which  died  my  beloved  mother.’  And  she  wept  and 
lamented  with  all  the  children  of  Joseph.  I also,  and  Mary  My  mother,  wept  with 
them.  But  turning  My  eyes  to  the  southern  part  of  the  heavens,  I beheld  death  now 
advancing,  surrounded  with  his  ministers  and  satellites,  and  all  hell  {gehennam)  too 
with  him.  Their  garments,  their  faces,  and  their  features  glowed  with  flames.  When 
My  father  Joseph  beheld  all  this  his  eyes  were  filled  with  tears.  Marvellously  and 
deeply  did  he  groan.  Then  I,  moved  by  the  vehemency  of  his  lamentations,  repulsed 
death  and  the  throng  of  attendants  which  accompanied  him ; and  I called  upon  My 
good  Father,  saying,  ‘ O Father  of  all  mercy,’  ” &c. 

In  the  23rd  chapter  it  is  related  that  “ the  angels  Michael  and  Gabriel 
came  and  received  the  soul  of  Joseph,  and  wrapped  it  up  in  a white  and 
shining  napkin,  and  then  committed  his  spirit  into  the  hands  of  My  good 
Tather.”  The  account  then  follows  of  the  burial  of  Joseph  in  the  sepulchre 
of  his  fathers,  with  the  report  of  a discourse  held  by  Jesus  with  the  apostles, 
in  which  He  informs  them  that  antichrist  will  slay  four  men,  Enoch,  Elijah, 
Schila,  and  Tabitha,  (one  of  the  traditions  of  the  primitive  or  early  Church,) 
before  the  great  day  of  the  battle  of  Armageddon.  This  simple  but  mar- 
vellous narrative  could  not  have  been  written  much  before  the  fifth  century ; 
the  doctrine  which  it  enunciates  as  to  the  unity  of  essence  of  the  three  Per- 
sons in  the  Trinity  was  not  developed  till  the  fourth. 

The  “ Gospel  of  the  Infancy  of  the  Saviour”  is  the  second  piece  inThilo’s 
work.  Like  the  one  previously  described,  it  is  given  both  in  Arabic  and 
Latin,  and  was  first  introduced  from  the  East  by  Henry  Sikes,  or  Sykes,  in 
1697.  Hone  has  borrowed  the  translation  of  it  from  Jones’s  work,  already 
mentioned.  It  is  prefaced  by  the  following  inscription,  in  Arabic  and 
Latin : — 

“ In  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  one  God.  JBy 
the  help  and  favour  of  the  Most  High  we  begin  to  write  the  book  of  the  miracles  of  our 
Lord  and  Master,  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  which  is  called  the  Gospel  of  the  Infancy, 
in  the  peace  of  the  Lord.  Amen’’ 

The  prefatory  chapter  is  to  the  following  effect : — 

“The  following  accounts  we  found  in  the  book  of  Joseph  the  High  Priest,  said  by 
some  to  have  been  Caiaphas: — He  relates  that  Jesus  spake,  even  when  He  was  in  the 
cradle,  and  said  unto  Mary  His  mother,  ‘ I am  Jesus,  the  Son  of  Grod,  the  Word,  whom 
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thou  didst  bring  forth,  according  as  was  announced  unto  thee  by  the  angel  Gabriel  j 
and  My  Father  hath  sent  Me  for  the  salvation  of  the  world.” 

In  the  next  chapter  the  writer  gives  his  version  of  the  history  of  the 
birth  of  our  Lord;  how  that  upon  Joseph  and  Mary  travelling  from  Nazareth 
to  Bethlehem  to  be  taxed,  when  they  reached  Bethlehem,  Mary’s  time  was 
come,  and  as  she  was  unable  to  go  into  the  city,  they  went  into  a cave. 
Upon  this  Joseph  hastened  to  fetch  a midwife  ; and  finding  an  aged  Hebrew 
woman,  he  persuaded  her  to  go  into  the  cave  to  assist  Mary  in  her  labour. 
When  they  entered,  although  the  sun  was  now  set,  and  the  cave  was  na- 
turally destitute  of  light,  yet  was  it  illuminated  with  an  effulgence  greater 
than  that  of  the  sun. 

In  the  fifth  chapter  we  are  informed  that  after  the  circumcision  of  the 
child,  “ the  old  Hebrew  woman  took  the  foreskin  and  preserved  it  in  an 
alabaster  box  of  old  oil  of  spikenard;”  and  happening  to  have  a son  who 
was  a druggist,  she  said  to  him,  “Take  heed  thou  sell  not  this  alabaster 
box  of  spikenard  ointment,  although  thou  shouldst  be  offered  three  hundred 
pence  for  it.”  And  this  is  the  same  box  of  precious  ointment  wherewith 
Mary,  who  was  a sinner,  anointed  the  feet  and  head  of  our  Lord,  wiping 
off  the  same  from  His  feet  with  her  hair.  The  wise  men  of  the  East  are 
then  introduced ; and  after  they  have  offered  their  gifts,  Mary  presents 
them  with  a portion  of  the  swaddling  clothes  of  the  infant.  This,  on  their 
return  home,  they  cast  into  the  fire ; but  finding  it  incombustible,  instead 
of  worshipping  the  fire,  according  to  their  religious  usage,  they  worship 
the  cloth.  After  the  wise  men  have  returned  homewards,  Joseph  is  warned 
to  flee  to  Egypt,  to  avoid  the  slaughter  of  Jesus  meditated  by  Herod. 
The  consternation  of  the  idols  of  Egypt  at  the  arrival  of  the  infant  Saviour 
is  next  described,  together  with  still  more  fabulous  matter,  if  possible ; the 
following  for  example  :■ — 

“ And  when  our  Lady  and  Mistress  Mary  had  washed  the  swaddling-clothes  of  the 
Lord  Christ,  and  had  hung  them  out  to  dry  upon  a post,  the  priest’s  son,  possessed 
with  the  devil,  took  one  of  them  and  placed  it  upon  his  head.  And  presently  devils 
began  to  issue  forth  from  his  mouth,  and  to  take  to  flight  in  the  shape  of  crows  and 
serpents.” 

Upon  the  return  of  the  holy  family  to  Judaea  they  meet  with  many  and 
singular  adventures,  according  to  the  present  narrative.  Thus,  for  example, 
many  devil-possessed  people  are  delivered,  and  many  lepers  are  cleansed. 
A dumb  bride,  too,  recovers  her  speech  by  kissing  the  infant  Saviour ; 
a leprous  girl  is  cured  by  using  the  water  in  which  He  is  washed ; and 
a young  prince  is  relieved  from  the  same  disease  by  a similar  remedy.  In 
a house  where  Joseph  and  Mary  are  invited  to  lodge  on  their  journey  home- 
wards, there  is  a mule,  which  once  was  a beautiful  young  prince,  but  who 
has  been  changed  into  a brutish  form  by  the  diabolical  art  of  certain 
sorceresses : — 

“ They  now  reached  a new  house,  well  supplied  with  all  kinds  of  fui'niture.  It  was 
winter  time,  and  the  girl  (Mary’s  attendant)  went  into  the  chamber  where  the 
women  were,  and  found  them  weeping  and  lamenting.  By  them  stood  a mule,  covered 
with  silk,  which  they  were  kissing  and  feeding.  Upon  the  girl  saying,  ‘ How  hand- 
some, ladies,  that  mule  is,’  they  replied  with  tears,  and  said,  ‘ This  mule  which  you  see 
was  our  brother,  born  of  the  same  mother  as  we ; for  when  onr  father  died  and  left  us 
a very  large  estate,  with  this  one  brother,  and  no  more,  we  endeavoured  to  procure  him 
a suitable  match;  whereupon  some  giddy,  jealous  women  bewitched  him,  and  this 
unknown  to  us.  For  on  a certain  night  we  beheld  this  our  brother  changed  into  a 
n)ule,  as  you  now  behold  him.’  When  the  girl  heard  this  she  said,  ‘Take  courage,  for 
you  have  a remedy  for  your  afflictions  close  at  hand,  even  in  the  midst  of  your  house. 
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For  I once  was  leprous,  but  when  I beheld  this  woman,  and  this  little  infant  with  her, 
whose  name  is  Jesus,  I sprinkled  my  body  with  the  water  in  which  His  mother  washed 
Him,  and  I was  presently  made  clean/  As  soon  as  the  women  had  heard  this,  they 
hastened  to  the  Lady  Mary,  and  said,  ‘ 0 our  Lady  and  Mistress,  Mary,  have  pity  upon 
thy  handmaids ; for  we  have  no  head  of  our  family,  no  one  older  than  ourselves,  no 
father  or  brother  to  go  in  or  out  before  us.  But  this  mule  which  thou  seest  was  our 
brother,  which  some  women,  by  witchcraft,  have  brought  into  this  condition.  We 
therefore  entreat  thee  to  have  compassion  upon  us.  Hereupon  the  Lady  Mary,  taking 
the  Lord  Jesus,  placed  Him  upon  the  back  of  the  mule,  and  said  to  her  son,  ‘O  Jesus 
Christ,  restore  this  mule,’  &c.  Hardly  was  this  said  by  our  Lady  and  Mistress, 
Mary,  when  the  mule  passed  into  a human  shape,  and  became  a young  man,  without 
deformity.” 

In  these  ancient  legends  we  detect  the  origin  of  certain  of  the  miracles 
recorded  in  the  Koran,  and  the  source  of  at  least  some  of  those  famed 
Oriental  tales  with  which  the  West  of  Europe  has  been  long  familiar. 

While  journeying  onwards,  Joseph  and  Mary  and  the  infant  .Tesus  come 
upon  some  thieves,  two  of  the  hand  keeping  watch  whilst  the  others  sleep. 
One  of  these  two,  however,  offers  his  fellow  forty  drachmae  to  induce  him 
to  let  the  travellers  pass.  The  other  refuses ; and  it  is  only  after  the  en- 
treaties of  Mary,  and  the  further  bribe  of  a girdle,  that  the  fellow  suffers 
them  to  pass  unmolested  : — 

“ When  the  Lady  St.  Mary  saw  the  kindness  which  this  robber  had  shewn  unto 
them,  she  said  to  him,  ‘ The  Lord  God  will  sustain  thee  with  His  right  hand,  and  will 
grant  thee  pardon  of  thy  sins.’  Then  the  Lord  Jesus  said  to  His  mother,  ‘ When 
thirty  years  shall  be  expired,  the  Jews  will  crucify  Me  at  Jerusalem,  and  these  two 
thieves  shall  be  raised  at  the  same  time  with  Me  upon  the  cross,  Titus  on  My  right 
hand,  and  Dumachus  on  the  left ; and  from  that  day  shall  Titus  go  before  Me  into 
Paradise.’  ” 

In  the  subsequent  account  of  the  journey  it  is  also  related  how  that  they 
went  to  a sycamore-tree,  and  under  it  the  Lord  Jesus  caused  a well  to 
spring  up,  in  which  His  mother  washed  His  coat.  A balsam-tree  also  sprang 
up  from  the  sweat  which  ran  down  from  the  Lord  Jesus. 

In  chapter  thirty-five  of  Thilo’s  version  we  have  the  following  account 
of  the  dispossession  of  Judas  the  traitor  : — 

“Then  Judas,  who  was  possessed  of  Satan,  came  and  sat  down  at  the  right  hand 
of  Jesus.  When  Satan,  as  usual,  was  acting  upon  him,  he  made  an  attempt  to  bite 
the  Lord  Jesus;  and  because  he  could  not  do  so,  he  struck  Jesus  on  the  right  side, 
even  so  that  He  wept.  And  at  the  same  hour  Satan  went  out  of  the  boy,  and  ran 
away,  like  unto  a mad  dog.  This  same  boy  who  struck  Jesus  was  Judas  Iscariot,  who 
betrayed  Him  to  the  Jews.” 

In  the  next  chapter  a singular  story  is  related,  to  the  effect  that  Jesus 
and  other  boys  went  out  to  play  together,  and  in  their  play  made  figures  of 
animals,  moulding  them  in  clay  in  the  shape  of  oxen,  asses,  birds,  and  other 
forms.  When  each  began  to  boast  of  his  work  and  to  disparage  that  of 
the  others,-— 

“Then  the  Lord  Jesus  said,  'I  will  command  these  figures  which  I have  made  to 
walk whereupon  the  boys  asked  Him  if  He  was  the  Son  of  the  Creator.  And  imme- 
diately they  moved ; and  when  He  commanded  them  to  return,  they  returned.  He 
had  also  made  figures  of  birds  and  of  sparrows,  which,  when  He  commanded  them  to 
fly,  did  fly,  and  when  He  bade  them  to  stand  still,  stood  still ; and  if  He  gave  them 
meat  and  drink,  they  did  eat  and  drink.” 

In  this  narrative,  too,  we  are  seriously  assured  of  the  fact  that  Joseph  was 
but  a sorry  carpenter ; sometimes  when  he  accidentally  cut  his  boards  too 
short  or  too  narrow,  he  would  hold  one  end  or  one  side  of  the  wood,  and 
the  child  Jesus  the  other,  the  convenient  result  being  that  they  enlarged  the 
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stuff  till  it  was  long  enough  or  wide  enough  for  their  purpose.  In  like  man- 
ner, too,  were  ill-fitting  gates,  doors,  bars,  either  widened  or  narrowed,  con- 
tracted or  elongated,  as  the  case  might  require  ; “ so  that  Joseph  had  no  need 
to  finish  anything  with  his  own  hands ; for,  indeed,  he  was  not  verv  skilful 
at  his  carpenter’s  trade.”  On  one  occasion  the  king  of  Jerusalem  sent  for 
Joseph,  and  said,  “ I would  have  thee  make  me  a throne  of  the  same  dimen- 
sions with  that  place  in  which  I usually  sit.”  The  carpenter  thereupon 
commenced  the  work,  and  completed  it  in  two  years ; but  unfortunately, 
when  he  came  to  fix  it  in  its  place  it  wanted  two  spans  on  either  side  of 
the  appointed  measure.  Upon  finding  this,  ‘‘Joseph  was  afraid  of  the 
king’s  wrath,  and  so  went  to  bed  supperless.”  Jesus,  however,  encouraged  \ 
him,  and  exhorting  him  not  to  be  afraid,  said  unto  him,  “Do  thou  lay  hold  ’ 
of  one  side  of  tlie  throne  and  I will  take  hold  of  the  other,  and  we  will  bring 
it  to  its  requisite  dimensions.”  This  was  accordingly  done;  the  throne 
obeyed  the  impulse,  enlarged  itself,  and  filled  the  place  exactly.  And  when 
the  bystanders  saw  the  miracle,  “ they  were  astounded  and  praised  God.” 

The  story  of  the  child  who  died  of  a serpent’s  bite,  and  who  was  restored 
by  Jesus,  when  Joseph  behaved  so  harshl}^  to  Him,  as  before  related,  is 
given  (c.  42  of  Thilo’s  version)  in  the  following  terms  : — 

“ For  tills  boy,  having  gone  with  his  companions  to  the  mountains  to  gather  wood, 
found  a partridge’s  nest;  and  putting  in  his  hand  to  take  the  eggs,  was  stung  by  a 
poisonous  serpent  which  sprang  forth  from  the  nest.  And  when  his  companions  came 
to  the  place,  they  found  him  lying  on  the  earth  like  one  dead.  Upon  this  his  neigh- 
bours came  and  carried  him  back  into  the  city.” 

On  their  way  they  came  to  a place  where  Jesus  was  acting  the  part  of  a 
king  in  play,  accompanied  by  some  other  boys,  who  were  performing  the 
part  of  His  servants  and  officers.  These  latter  compelled  the  relatives  of 
the  boy  so  stung  to  bring  him  before  Jesus,  who,  upon  hearing  their 
story,  requested  them  to  accompany  Him  and  slay  the  serpent.  Upon  the 
parents  of  the  dead  child  demurring  to  this  request,  the  boys  exclaimed, — 

“ ^ Did  ye  not  hear  what  our  King  said  ? — Let  us  go  and  kill  the  serpent — and  will 
ye  not  obey  Him  ?’  So  they  brought  the  couch  back  again,  whether  they  would  or 
no.  And  when  they  were  come  to  the  nest,  the  Lord  Jesus  said  unto  the  boys,  ‘Is 
this  the  serpent’s  lurking-place  ?’  They  said,  ‘ It  is.’  Then  the  Lord  called  to  the 
serpent,  which  forthwith  came  forth  and  obeyed  Him.  Whereupon  Jesus  commanded 
it  to  go  and  suck  out  the  poison  which  it  had  intused ; which  when  the  reptile  had 
done,  tlie  Lord  Jesus  cursed  it,  and  it  burst  asunder  and  died.  And  Jesus  touched  the  ■ 

boy,  and  he  was  restored  to  his  former  health.  And  this  is  that  Simon  the  Canaanite 
who  is  mentioned  in  the  Gospel.” 

This,  it  is  apprehended,  is  a fair  and  sufficient  sample  of  the  contents 
and  style  of  the  most  marvellous  “ Gospel  of  the  Infancy  which  concludes 
with  the  baptism  of  Jesus  by  John.  The  Colophon  is  as  follows, — “ The 
end  of  the  whole  Gospel  of  the  Infancy,  by  the  assistance  of  the  supreme 
God,  according  to  what  we  found  in  the  original.” 

The  Protevangelium,  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mary,  the  Gospel  of  St.  Thomas 
the  Israelite,  the  Gospel  of  Marcion,  and  the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus,  we  must 
of  necessity  reserve  for  a future  notice. 
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ANDEEWS’S  HISTOEY  OE  BEITISH  JOUENALISMa. 

' The  magnitude  of  its  existing  power  renders  the  periodical  press  a more 
i|  important  subject  than  ever,  to  be  faithfully  placed  before  the  world  with 
i|  historical  accuracy.  The  writer’s  labour  may  be  esteemed  a very  ioxY precis 
' in  the  right  direction  ; for  to  go  at  length  or  in  detail  into  the  multitude 
' of  considerations  started  and  labelled  here,  so  as  to  form  a history^  would 
I require  many  hundred  volumes  as  large  as  these,  and  leave  the  matter 
unexhausted  after  all.  As  ministering  to  a very  natural  curiosity,  however, 
we  may  be  well  content  to  take  Mr.  Andrews’s  work  as  an  impartial  and 
meritorious  exponent,  as  far  as  it  goes,  and  refer  with  just  commendation 
! to  his  diligence,  research,  and  ability.  To  arrange  such  a mass  of  various 
I intelligence  was  no  easy  task,  and  to  accompany  it  with  judicious  remark 
i and  honest  opinion,  as  has  been  done,  is  highly  creditable  to  the  author. 

Out  of  chaos  sprang  the  great  globe  itself ! Out  of  darkness  has  been 
evolved  the  light  and  lightning  of  the  printing  press ! How  faint  were 
the  first  glimmerings ; how  fitful  the  earlier  glances  ; how  lurid  the  pre- 
monitory breaks  ; how  transitory  the  dazzling  flashes  ; and  how  tempestuous 
the  surrounding  atmosphere  into  which  they  pierced,  and  over  which,  at 
last,  after  a long  struggle  of  centuries,  they  spread  ! Of  journalism  the 
original  messengers  nominally  came  from  the  sky.  They  were  Mercuries  : — 

“ For  Hermes  was  only  the  newsman  of  Heaven  : 

Hence  with  wings  to  his  cap,  and  his  staff  and  his  heels, 

He  depictured  appeared  and  their  mystery  revealed — 

That  News  flies  like  wind,  to  raise  sorrow  or  laughter, 

While,  leaning  on  Time,  Truth  comes  heavily  after.” 

Into  this  portion  of  Mr.  Andrews’s  antiquarian  poking  we  refrain  from 
entering,  and  leaving  the  melancholy  period  of  the  civil  war  to  its  own 
gloom,  approach  at  once  the  memorable  epoch  when 

“ Ten  years  of  glory  brightened  Anna’s  reign,” 

but  by  no  means  brightened  the  character  of  political  writing,  except 
so  far  as  superior  talent  engaged  in  it.  Upon  the  principal  actors  in 
these  contests  Mr.  Andrews’s  opinions  are  generally  moderate  and  just, 
with  perhaps  a rather  furious  denunciation  of  Swift,  who  might  be  evil 
enough,  but  was  not  a demon,  nulla  virtute  redemptum.  To  make 
amends,  there  is  a kindly  apology  for  Addison’s  love  of  the  vinous  fer- 
mentation, (he  not  being  inclined  to  follow  the  “ Spectator’s”  advice  given 
as  a correction  of  the  press,  “ for  two  bottles  read  two  glasses”)  ; and  a 
defence  of  Steele,  whom  he  describes  by  an  erroneous  use  of  language,  (of 
which  he  is  rarely  guilty,)  as  “ drawing  bills  on  posterity  without  a farthing 
to  meet  them,”  whereas,  according  to  Cocker,  it  is  posterity,  and  not  the 
drawer,  who  has  to  meet,  or  it  may  be  dishonour,  the  drafts.  It  appears 
from  the  lesser  and  more  obscure  journalism  recorded  by  our  author,  that 
“ the  wits,”  as  the  clique  of  this  era,  to  which  these  famous  names  belong, 
were  justly  called,  did  lord  it  not  only  mercilessly  but  revengefully  over 
those  brothers  of  the  quill  who  chanced  to  give  offence  to  all  or  any  of 
them.  The  “ Dunciad”  was  their  portion,  and  no  terms  of  contempt  or  abuse 
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which  resentment  and  genius  could  invent  were  spared;  and  so  over- 
whelming were  the  ridicule  and  vituperation,  that,  besides  answering  its 
immediate  purpose,  it  would  require  some  nerve  at  this  distance  of  time 
(when  nobody  cares  for  the  inquiry)  to  rescue  a very  considerable  amount 
of  literary  talent  from  the  load  under  which  Pope  and  Co.  buried  it.  As  it 
is  now,  “ Walker,  my  hat !”  (vide  “ Dunciad,”)  may  be  the  sum  of  its  value. 

And  it  is  certainly  a more  agreeable  subject  for  us  to  pass  over  the  strug- 
gles between  the  nascent  press  and  the  government,  both  branches  of  the 
legislature,  and  the  law,  as  it  was  strainedly  and  cruelly  administered,  and 
aiTive  at  a passage  with  which  we  cannot  but  be  gratified ; — 

"We  are  (says  !Mr.  Andrews)  let  into  a view  of  the  press  in  1731  by  the  prospectus 
cf  the  GEXixDMAy’s  Magazent:,  which  says,- — ‘ Newspapers  are  of  late  so  multiplied  as 
to  render  it  impossible,  unless  a man  makes  it  his  business,  to  consult  them  all. 
Upon  calculating  the  number  of  newspapers  it  is  found  that  {besides  divers  icritten 
accounts')  no  less  than  two  hundred  half- sheets  per  month  are  thrown  upon  the  press 
only  in  London,  and  about  as  many  printed  elsewhere  in  the  three  kingdoms ; so  that 
they  are  become  the  chief  channels  of  amusement  and  intelligence.^ 

" In  the  ‘ Memoirs  of  the  Society  of  Grub-street’  (p.  16)  in  1737,  it  is  stated  that 
there  are  four  evening  post  newspapers,  ' not  to  mention  penny  and  halfpenny  posts.’ 

" Whilst  the  government  was  arresting  the  writers  and  printers  of  ‘Mist’s  Journal,’ 
there  was  one  working  steadily  upon  that  paper  and  furnishing  it  with  articles  who 
appears  to  have  escaped  its  vi^ance.  But  the  danger  he  avoided  in  that  capacity  he 
fell  into  when  working  on  his  own  account,  and  in  March,  1727,  Edward  Cave,  printer, 
was  committed  to  the  custody  of  the  seijeant-at-arms  for  writing  news-letters  contain- 
ing an  account  of  the  proceedings  of  parliament.  Whether  it  was  Cave  who  furnished 
the  good  people  of  Exeter  -ndth  a report  of  parliamentary  doings,  and  against  which 
we  have  already  seen  a crusade  proclaimed,  we  cannot  say,  (the  ‘ Gloucester  Journal’ 
was  certainly  prosecuted  in  1728  for  reports  furnished  by  him);  but  it  appears  certain 
that  he  took  advantage  of  a situation  which  he  held  in  the  Post-office  to  procure  news 
from  the  provinces,  which  he  sold  to  the  London  papers  for  a guinea  a week.  His  con- 
nexion with  the  press,  destined  to  infuse  an  entirely  new  element  into  it,  and  to  elevate 
it  into  something  more  than  an  organ  of  gossip  or  a vehicle  of  abuse,  was  accidental.” 
— (V ol.  i.  pp.  140,  141.) 

A biographical  sketch  follows  : — 

" He  now  purchased  a press,  and  started  as  printer  on  his  own  account  in  that  grim 
old  gateway  which  strides  across  and  frowns  down  upon  St.  John’s-lane,  Clerkcnwell, 
and  which,  after  guarding  the  Hospital  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  came  in  its  old  age 
to  be  the  cradle  of  the  Gextiewax’s  Magaziate,  which  Cave  first  conceived  and  printed 
here  on  January  1st,  1731.  ds'etcs  was  so  prominent  a feature  in  the  GEXTEEiTAx’s 
INlAGAZiyE.  that  it  would  have  behoved  us  to  notice  it  here  even  had  it  not  been  that 
a system  of  parliamentary  reporting  was  vigorously  set  on  foot  and  daringly  practised 
by  it  for  some  years,  and  unquestionably  laid  the  foundation  for  the  present  publicity 
of  the  doings  of  our  rulers,  which,  instead  of  shaking,  as  it  was  once  feared  that  it 
would,  has  without  doubt  increased  the  stability  of  our  constitution.  We  have  seen, 
in  different  stages  of  our  history,  how  jealously  parliament  veiled  its  proceedings  from 
the  profane  gaze,  yet  how  often  its  vigilance  was  at  fault.  Tlie  history  of  parlia- 
mentary reporting  is  a history  of  persevering,  almost  obstinate,  effort  on  one  side,  and 
of  fierce  and  vindictive  opposition  on  the  other.” — ol.  i.  p.  142.) 

" All  preceding  attempts  sank  into  insignificance  before  the  systematic  proceedings 
of  Edward  Cave  in  1736,  which  are  thus  described  by  Sir  John  Hawkins,  who,  having 
no  selfish  purpose  to  serve,  may  be  taken  as  an  authority  in  this  case  : — ‘ Taking  wdth 
him  a friend  or  two,  he  found  means  to  procure  for  them  and  himself  admission  into 
the  gallery  of  the  House  of  Commons,  or  to  some  concealed  station  in  the  other  House, 
and  then  they  privately  took  down  notes  of  the  several  speeches,  and  the  general  ten- 
dency and  substance  of  the  arguments.  Thi;s  furnished.  Cave  and  his  associates  would 
adjourn  to  a neighbouring  tavern  and  compare  and  adjust  their  notes,  by  means  whereof 
and  tlie  help  of  their  memories  they  became  enabled  to  fix  at  least  the  substance  of 
what  they  had  lately  lieard  and  remarked.  Tlie  reducing  this  crude  matter  into  form 
was  the  work  of  a future  day  and  an  abler  hand— Guthrie  the  historian,  whom  Cave 
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retained  for  the  purpose/  These  reports  were  tacitly  sanctioned  for  two  years,  when 
i the  House  of  Commons,  at  the  cry  of  its  Speaker,  Onslow,  suddenly  awoke  to  the 
I horrors  of  its  situation.  ‘ You  will  have,’  cried  Sir  Thomas  Winnington,  with  his  hair 
; on  end,  in  the  debate  upon  them  on  the  13th  of  April,  1738, — ‘you  will  have  every 
1 word  that  is  spoken  here  by  gentlemen  misrepresented  by  fellows  who  thrust  them- 
selves into  our  gallery : you  will  have  the  speeches  of  the  House  every  day  printed, 
even  during  your  session,  and  we  shall  he  looked  upon  as  the  most  contemptible  as- 
sembly on  the  face  of  the  earth  /’  Winnington,  in  the  excess  of  his  wrath,  has  recourse 
to  such  equivocal  expression  that  he  may  appear  to  have  thought  the  speeches,  if  made 
public,  would  bring  the  House  into  contempt.  Perhaps  they  would,  though  it  was  not 
what  he  meant  to  say.  Sir  William  Young,  on  the  same  side,  ‘ earnestly  implored  the 
House  to  put  it  down/  Sir  W.  Pulteney,  who  has  been  held  up  as  a friend  of  the  press, 
spoke  on  this  occasion  as  follows  : — ‘ To  print  or  publish  the  speeches  of  gentlemen  in 
this  House,  even  though  they  were  not  misrepresented,  looks  very  like  making  them 
accountable  without  doors  for  what  they  say  within.  Besides,  sir,  we  know  very  well 
I that  no  man  can  be  so  guarded  in  his  expressions  as  to  wish  to  see  everything  he  says 
j in  this  House  in  print.  I remember  the  time  when  this  House  was  so  jealous,  so 
I cautious  of  doing  anything  that  might  look  like  an  appeal  to  their  constituents,  that 
j not  even  the  votes  were  printed  without  leave.  A gentleman  every  day  rose  in  his 
I place,  and  desired  the  Chair  to  ask  leave  of  the  House  that  their  votes  for  that  day 
should  be  printed.  How  the  custom  came  to  be  dropped  I cannot  so  well  account  for; 
but  I think  it  high  time  for  us  to  prevent  any  further  encroachment  upon  our  privi- 
leges, and  I hope  gentlemen  will  enter  into  a proper  resolution  for  this  purpose.’  Sir 
Robert  Walpole  expresses  similar  opinions ; and  there  was  only  one  member  in  that 
august  assembly  daring  enough  to  utter  an  heterodox  opinion.  ‘ I don’t  know,’  cried 
Sir  William  Wyndham,  boldly,  ‘but  what  the  people  have  a right  to  know  what  their 
representatives  are  doing.’  But  the  result  was  a resolution  in  the  same  terms  as  had 
been  carried  ten  years  before  - 

“ ‘ Resolved, — That  it  is  a high  indignity  to,  and  a notorious  breach  of  the  privileges 
of,  this  House,  for  any  news-writer,  in  letters  or  other  papers  (as  minutes,  or  under  any 
other  denomination),  or  for  any  printer  or  any  publisher  of  any  printed  newspaper  of 
any  denomination,  to  presume  to  insert  in  the  said  letters  or  papers,  or  to  give  therein 
any  account  of  the  debates  or  other  proceedings  of  this  House,  or  any  committee 
thereof,  as  well  during  the  recess  as  the  sitting  of  Parliament ; and  that  this  House 
will  proceed  with  the  utmost  severity  against  any  and  all  such  offenders.’ 

“Up  to  the  passing  of  this  resolution  Cave  had  merely  given,  in  reporting  the 
debates,  the  first  and  last  letters  of  the  speaker’s  name;  but,  this  being  voted  a breach 
of  privilege,  he  had  recourse  to  an  ingenious  plan  for  carrying  on  the  reports,  and  in 
the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  of  June,  1738,  they  began  to  appear  in  ‘An  Appendix 
to  Captain  Lemuel  Gulliver’s  Account  of  the  famous  Empire  of  Lilliput,’  under  the 
guise  of  ‘ Debates  in  the  Senate  of  Great  Lilliput.’  The  dukes  were  ‘ Nardacs,’  the 
lords  ‘ Hurgoes,’  and  the  commons  ‘ Clinabs ;’  and  the  letters  in  their  respective  names 
being  transposed  or  slightly  disarranged,  the  Duke  of  Bedford  appeared  in  the  trans- 
parent disguise  of  ‘the  Nardac  Befdort,’  Lord  Talbot,  ‘the  Hurgo  Toblat,’  Walpole 
‘ Sir  Rubs  Walelup,’  Lyttleton  ‘ Lettyltno,  Bathurst  ‘ Brustath,’  Fox  ‘ Feauks,’  Wynn 
‘ Ooyn,’  &c.  &c.  In  this  style  only  did  the  proceedings  of  the  British  Parliament  reach 
the  knowledge  of  its  constituents  till  1752,  when  Cave  (who  for  further  security  had 
printed  in  his  nephew’s  name)  resumed  his  former  system  of  giving  the  outside  letters 
of  the  name,  supplying  the  place  of  the  rest  with  asterisks. 

“ The  debates  growing  in  importance,  Cave  dismissed  Guthrie  as  no  longer  equal  to 
the  task,  and  put  in  his  place  his  valuable  labourer  on  the  Magazine,  Dr.  Johnson,  who 
was  then  a young  man  of  thirty.” — (Vol.  i.  pp.  143-— 146.) 

Of  the  Doctor’s  rounded  periods  we  need  say  nothing.  After  and  by  this 
the  door  was  opened  and  the  way  was  cleared  ; and  it  mattered  not  that  the 
orators  flourished  under  Roman  or  Lilliputian  nomenclature  in  the  still 
threatened  and  persecuted  press.  The  revolution  was  begun,  and  the  author 
describes  Mr.  Cave,  its  great  leader,  as  not  cutting  “ a very  heroic  figure” 
when  brought  before  the  House  of  Peers  for  printing  an  account  of  the  trial 
of  Lord  Lovat,  and  adds, — 

“ The  next  is  very  like  a lubberly  schoolboy’s  plea  : — ‘ He  was  extremely  sorry  for  it : 
it  was  a great  presumption,  but  he  was  led  into  it  by  custom  and  the  practice  of  other 
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people.’  In  explanation  of  his  system,  he  says : — ‘ He  got  into  the  House  and  heard 
them,  and  made  use  of  a hlacklead  pencil,  and  only  took  notes  of  some  remarkable  pas- 
sages, and  from  his  memory  he  put  them  together  himself.  . . . Sometimes  he  had 

speeches  sent  him  by  the  members  themselves,  and  has  had  assistance  from  some  mem- 
bers who  have  taken  notes  of  other  members’  speeches.  , . . He  never  had  any 

person  whom  he  Tce'pt  in  pay  to  make  speeches  for  him’ 

“Notwithstanding  his  penitence  and  his  promise,  Cave  resumed,  in  1752,  his  publi- 
cation of  the  debates,  although  in  a conciser  form  and  in  a letter  prefaced  thus : — “ The 

following  heads  of  speeches  in  the  H of  C were  given  me  by  a gentleman  who 

is  of  opinion  that  members  of  parliament  are  accountable  to  their  constituents  for  what 
they  say  as  well  as  what  they  do  in  their  legislative  capacity ; that  no  honest  man  who 
is  entrusted  with  the  liberties  and  purses  of  the  people  will  ever  be  unwilling  to  have 
his  whole  conduct  laid  before  those  who  so  entrusted  him  without  disguise ; that  if 
every  gentleman  acted  upon  this  just,  this  honourable,  this  constitutional  principle,  the 
electors  themselves  only  would  he  to  blame  if  they  re-elected  a person  guilty  of  a breach 
of  so  important  a trust.’  The  anonymous  and  probable  imaginary  gentleman  who 
entertains  these  high-minded  sentiments,  accompanies  his  report  with  this  introduc- 
tion: — ‘ I send  you  a speech  in  the  committee  of  supply.  You  may  he  assured  they 
are  really  genuine,  and  not  such  an  imposition  upon  the  speakers  and  the  public  as  some 
that  have  appeared  in  other  monthly  collections.’ 

“ Cave  had  fought  the  good  fight  and  gained  the  victory,  for  although  the  parliament 
occasionally  growled  at  the  printers  of  its  debates,  it  could  never  stop  them ; and  to 
Cave  we  are  indebted  for  the  right  (not  yet  acknowledged  openly,  but  tacitly  conceded), 
which  he  won  for  us  by  his  indomitable  courage,  his  steady  perseverance,  his  earnest 
resolution,  and  his  untiring  industry — the  right  of  knowing  how  far  our  representatives 
act  up  to  their  promises  and  their  principles.” — (Vol.  i.  pp.  147,  148.) 

Upon  this  merited  acknowledgment  we  shall  only  remark  that  the  want 
of  heroism,  and  the  lubberly  schoolboy-plea  charged  upon  Cave,  appear  to 
us  to  have  been  prudent  and  sensible  in  the  man  who  had  to  humour  the 
storm  by  so  negatively  bending  to  it,  so  as  to  get  off  with  a reprimand, 
instead  of  being  imprisoned  for  a long  period,  crippled  by  a heavy  fine,  and 
perhaps  pilloried,  so  as  to  drive  him  for  ever  from  his  resolute  purpose  of 
publishing  the  debates,  and  letting  the  country  know  what  its  Parliament 
said  or  did. 

The  age  of  Walpole  next  shines  with  the  phosphorescent  light  of  cor- 
ruption on  the  newspaper  page ; and  the  virulence  and  violence  of  the  time 
of  Queen  Anne  were  exceeded  by  a host  of  partizan  scribes.  Then  came 
the  equally  rampant  period  when  Lord  Bute  was  the  mark  for  every  free- 
booter to  assail,  and  in  turn  Wilkes,  and  Junius,  and  Horne  Tooke,  and 
Parson  D’Este,  and  Bate  Dudley,  and  other  worthies  figured  most  con- 
spicuously on  the  widely-spreading  canvas.  The  attempts  to  quench  the 
flashes  from  the  inky  cloud  were  becoming  more  feeble,  though  as  yet  the 
thunder  was  neither  so  tremendous  nor  appalling  as  to  bear  witness  to  the 
force  of  the  elements  from  which  it  emanated.  It  was  true  that  many  of 
the  agents  who  tried  to  rule  their  fury  assum.ed  such  imposing  names  as 
had  been  attributed  to  the  senators  in  Dr.  Johnson’s  speeches,  but  they 
were  similarly  umbrageous  and  harmless ; for — 

“ These  Koman  souls,  like  Rome’s  great  sons,  were  known 
To  live  in  cells  on  labours  not  their  own. 

Thus  Milo,  could  we  see  the  noble  chief. 

Fed,  for  his  country’s  good,  on  shins  of  beef; 

Cainillus  copied  deeds  for  sordid  pay. 

Yet  fought  the  piiblic  battles  twice  a day ; 

Even  now,  the  god-like  Brutus  viewed  his  score. 

Scored  on  the  bar-hoard,  swinging  with  the  door ; 

Where,  ti])pling  punch,  grave  Cato’s  self  you’d  see. 

And  Auior  Patria)  vending  smuggled  tea.” 

The  frequency  and  severity  of  the  punishments  for  breaches  of  privilege, 
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some  of  them  of  the  most  frivolous  nature,  such  as  merely  printing  a lord’s 
name  (which  cost  £100  fees  for  contempt),  or  casually  misrepresenting  a 
speech, — the  bare  report  of  any  proceedings  being  an  offence, — - at  last 
brought  on  the  crisis  in  1771,  when  the  printer,  Miller,  arrested  in  the  city 
by  a resolution  of  the  House,  was  discharged  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  Crosby, 
the  Speaker’s  warrant  declared  to  be  illegal  therein,  and  the  messenger 
committed  in  his  stead  for  an  assault  upon  the  typographer.  This  was 
turning  the  table  with  a vengeance,  but  though  the  question  resolved  into 
one  affecting  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  corporation,  it  struck  at  the 
root  of  the  evil,  and,  as  remarked  by  Mr.  Andrews,  the  moral  effect  was  to 
modify  the  practice  if  not  the  pretensions  of  Parliament  in  prosecuting 
parties  who  had  the  audacity  to  let  the  people  know  “ what  their  repre- 
sentatives were  doing.” 

Coming  down  to  the  youths  who  were  seniors  most  potent  and  grave 
when  the  brood  of  the  last  generation  began  to  crow,  we  have  brief  biogra- 
phies of  the  first  “ Times,”  Walter  (grand-pere), — described  as  a somewhat 
dull,  plodding  man, — and  the  no  small-beer  Chronicler  Perry.  The  former 
paper  toiled  long  and  ineffectually,  under  a fimcy  of  its  proprietor  to  print 
it  “ logographically,”  and  against  the  hold  which  the  “ Post,”  “ Herald,” 
and  “ Public  Advertizer”  had  on  popularity;  and  when  it  condescended  to 
work  like  the  rest,  it  got  into  scrapes  just  as  they  did  : — 

“Neither  (we  are  told)  did  Walter  steer  clear  very  long  of  prosecutions.  As  the 
new  paper  felt  its  feet  it  began  to  imitate  its  seniors ; it  got  more  hold,  adopted  a 
higher  tone,  and  commented  with  greater  freedom  on  public  matters.  In  1789,  Walter 
had  ventured  upon  some  strictures  on  the  Duke  of  York,  for  the  publication  of  which 
he  was  uriminally  prosecuted,  and  sentenced  to  pay  a fine  of  fifty  pounds,  be  imprisoned 
for  one  year  in  Newgate,  and  stand  in  the  pillory  for  one  hour,  besides  giving  securities 
at  the  end  of  the  term  of  his  imprisonment,  himself  in  five  hundred  pounds,  and  two 
householders  in  one  hundred  pounds  each,  for  his  good  behaviour  for  seven  years.  But 
the  infant  ‘ Times’  was  not  so  soon  silenced.  In  the  next  year  it  was  thought  necessary 
to  again  prosecute  Walter,  for  two  libels  on  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Duke  of  York, 
charging  them  with  having,  by  improper  conduct,  incurred  the  disapprobation  of  their 
royal  father  j and  one  on  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  whom  he  had  accused  of  returning 
home  from  the  place  where  his  ship  was  stationed  without  the  authority  either  of  the 
Admiralty  or  his  commanding  officer.  On  the  3rd  of  February,  1790,  he  was  brought 
up  in  custody  from  Newgate,  where  he  was  working  off  his  former  punishment,  and, 
for  the  first  of  these  libels,  sentenced  to  pay  a fine  of  one  hundred  pounds,  and  he 
imprisoned  for  one  year  from  the  expiration  of  his  present  term ; and  for  the  second 
he  was  simply  fined  one  hundred  pounds.  But  after  undergoing  four  months  of  his 
second  term  of  imprisonment,  Mr.  Walter  was  liberated,  at  the  intercession  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  on  the  9th  March,  1791.” — (Vol.  i.  pp.  228,  229.) 

Perry’s  personal  career  is  a literary  ronaance  ; begun  as  an  attorney  at 
Aberdeen,  graduating  through  second-rate  stage  characters  and  hornpipe 
acting,  and  concluding  with  deserved  distinction  as  a newspaper  editor  ; 
faithful  to  his  party  and  their  principles,  of  extraordinary  tact,  and  realizing 
a handsome  fortune.  At  this  epoch,  about  1781-9,  Lewis  Goldsmith  is 
also  noticed  (and  afterwards  in  the  second  volume)  with  greater  acrimony 
than  an  accurate  knowledge  of  circumstances  would  warrant ; and  we  are 
bound  to  say  that  much  of  the  charge  against  the  father  of  Lady  Lyndhurst 
could  be  refuted  by  those  more  intimately  acquainted  with  facts  than  Mr. 
Andrews — who  has  drawn  upon  antagonistic  accusations  in  the  heat  of 
political  excitement  and  war  to  the  knife — could  be.  Whatever  the  intrigues 
and  strange  services  of  Mr.  Goldsmith  were,  we  are  enabled  to  protest, 
with  truth,  against  the  sweeping  diatribes  in  these  volumes.  Fiat  Justitia! 
All  agreeable  contrast  to  this  distorted  image  occurs  in  the  memoirs  of  an 
amiable  man,  Mr.  Eugenius  Roche,  whose  plan  and  edition  of  “ Rejected 
Gent.  Maq.  Vol.  CCVI.  3 a 
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Dramas^’  (^a  failure  in  the  press  as  for  the  stage)  is  not  mentioned.  Neither 
is  named  his  associate  and  intimate  friend,  Mr.  Thomas  Gaspey,  now  for 
fifty  years  connected  with  literature  ; at  one  time  sub-editor  of  the 
“ Courier,”  afterwards  editor  of  the  “ Sunday  Times,”  and  the  author  of 
six  or  eight  popular  novels.  Other  distinguished  writers  for  the  newspapers 
are  also  overlooked,  as  must  be  the  case  in  a work  so  various  and  compre- 
hensive. And  we  have  to  add  a mistake,  page  267,  where  the  “ Satirist,” 
a monthly  publication,  conducted  by  Mr.  Manners,  and  which  made  noise 
enough  in  its  day,  is  described  as  a newspaper  ; the  later  “ Weekly”  of 
a few  years  ago  and  the  same  title  being  the  notorious  production  allied  \ 
with  the  name  of  Barnard  Gregory,  as  its  contemporary  the  “ Age,”  jpar  \ 
nobile  fratrum,  was  with  that  of  Charles  Westmacott.  V 

With  the  second  volume  we  enter  upon  our  system  of  recent  formation,  I 
the  megatheriums,  saurians,  iguanadons,  and  other  monsters  of  earlier  eras  * 
having  become  extinct,  and  many  of  the  strata  in  which  they  flourished 
having  disappeared  under  the  new  creations.  Here  we  find  the  Sheridans, 
Scotts,  Broughams,  Disraelis,  Hooks,  Thackerays,  Bulwers,  Macaulays, 
Dickenses,  AHeckets,  Baineses,  Cannings,  Fonblanques,  Forsters,  Barhams, 
Jerdans,  Campbells,  Talfourds,  Southeys,  Carlyles,  Mialls,  Maginns, 
Nares's,  Gitfords,  Mackintoshes,  Hunts,  Hazlitts,  Mahoneys,  Coleridges, 
Twisses,  Colliers,  Crokers,  Chamberses,  Knights,  filling  the  earth  with 
their  voices,  and  leaving  it  their  bones,  as  the  Bolingbrokes,  Burnets, 
Walpoles,  Wilkeses,  Ridpaths,  Swifts,  Churchills,  Addisons,  Steeles, 
Gays,  Atterburys,  Smolletts,  Johnsons,  Goldsmiths,  Fieldings,  Ralphs, 
Almons,  Budgells,  Mallets,  Burkes,  (not  to  enumerate  the  transition 
series,)  had  done  before  for  exhumation  and  literary-geological  lecturing  ; 
and  as  future  thousands  belonging  to  the  fourth  estate  will  do  for  the 
benefit  or  injury  of  their  several  generations,  over  whom  the  dominion  has 
spread  to  an  universal  extent  and  irresistible  power,  on  whose  exercise, 
of  tyranny  or  good  government,  must  depend  much  of  the  happiness  or 
misery  of  mankind.  From  this  very  miscellaneous  portion  we  shall  content 
ourselves  with  a few  miscellaneous  extracts,  as  examples  of  the  author,  and 
as  possessing  some  notices  likely  to  interest  our  readers.  For  instance, 
looking  at  the  yet  smouldering  ashes  of  the  conflagration  at  Oude,  we  see 
how  long  the  fire  has  been  gathering  to  a flame  : — 

Tlie  ‘ Pilot  ’ was  an  evening  paper  which  had  been  established  in  1807,  by  E. 
Samuel,  the  founder  of  the  ‘ Madras  Gazette/  who  had  been  auditor  to  the  Nabob  of  1 
Oude,  and  who  was  commissioned  to  Eugland  for  the  purpose  of  vindicating  the  I 
Nabob’s  cause.  Hence  this  paper  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  authority  on  Indian  * 
affairs,  and  a strong  opponent  of  the  Company,  a character  which  it  still  maintained 
under  Mr.  Herbert  Compton,  who  succeeded  Samuel,  after  his  appointment  to  the  chief 
justiceship  of  Demerara,  in  the  editorship,  and  had  David  Walker,  a son  of  the  rector 
of  Middleton,  near  Manchester,  for  sub-editor,  and  a zealous  assistant  in  Dr.  Maclean, 
the  anti-contagionist,  who  had  also  been  in  India  and  come  home  in  no  very  good 
humour.  He  had  been  surgeon-assistant  to  the  East  India  Company  in  Bengal,  where 
he  started  a newspaper,  but  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley,  then  Governor-General,  not 
approving  of  the  course  it  took,  suppressed  it  and  shipped  oft’  the  editor  to  England, 
under  the  peremptory  laws  which  then  governed  the  press  of  India.  He  wrote  many 
works  on  politics  and  medicine ; and,  after  a long  battle  with  poverty,  he  overcame  it 
by  forming  an  alliance  with  a rich  lady,  and  returned  into  the  service  of  the  Company 
as  reader  of  lectures  to  young  surgeons  going  out  in  its  employ.  On  Compton’s 
returning  to  India,  as  Sir  Herbert  and  Chief  Justice  of  Bombay,  the  editorship  of  the 
‘ Pilot  ’ fell  into  the  hands  of  Fitzgerald,  a reporter  on  the  ‘ Morning  Post,’  who, 
bringing  with  liim  the  favour  of  the  Duke  of  York,  was  enabled  to  add  to  the  attrac- 
tions of  the  paper  exclusive  intelligence  from  the  Horse-Guards.  He  died  Chief  Justice 
of  Sierra  Leone.” — (Vol.  ii.  pp.  G8,  G9.) 
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Pauli,  who  fought  a duel  with  Burdett,  was  connected  with  this  paper. 
At  a later  date— 

“A  great  publisher  discovered  to  bis  very  serious  cost  that  the  man  who  has  been 
successful  in  bringing  out  books  is  not  necessarily  sure  of  achieving  success  with  a 
newspaper.  On  the  25th  January,  1826,  a party,  of  whom  the  late  John  Murray,  of 
Albemarle-street,  was  the  head,  and  Benjamin  D’Israeli,  one  of  the  members,  set  up  the 
‘ Eepresentative,^  a Tory  daily  journal,  in  opposition  to  the  ‘Times.’  What  precise 
position  Mr.  B’Israeli  held  in  relation  to  this  newspaper  is  not  known;  his  chief 
biographer  only  says,  ‘The  chosen  field  for  the  exercise  of  his  precocious  talents  is 
understood  to  have  been  a daily  newspaper.’  . . . ‘ What  Mr.  ©’Israeli’s  connection 
with  the  ‘Representative  ’ was,  it  would,  perhaps,  be  presumptuous  to  inquire  farther.’ 
Mr.  Murray’s  army  of  clever  writers  was  arrayed  in  the  columns  of  the  new  paper,  and 
his  large  capital  devoted  to  it  without  stint.  Dr.  Maginn  was  sent  to  Paris  as  one  of 
its  foreign  correspondents,  and  every  department  was  filled  by  those  men  who  had 
written  the  books  which  had  made  Murray’s  fortune.  But  the  ‘ Representative’  never 
represented  any  one — from  the  first  it  was  clearly  a failure,  and  its  last  number 
appeared  on  the  29th  of  July,  in  the  year  of  its  birth.  There  had  previously  been  a 
Sunday  paper  of  the  same  name  brought  out  by  Murdo  Young,  the  late  proprietor  of 
the  ‘ Sun,’  which  sprung  into  existence  on  January  6th,  1822,  and  stopped,  we  believe, 
at  its  fifty-second  number,  on  the  29tli  of  December,  and  it  was  a failure  of  Murray’s 
usual  sagacity  to  assume  a name  which  had  been  so  recently  and  so  unsuccessfully  held. 
He  paid  dearly  for  his  mistake,  for  it  was  understood  to  have  cost  him  twenty  or  thirty 
thousand  pounds,  and  soon  afterwards  Moore  puts  down  in  his  diary  how  Murray  had 
removed  from  Albemarle-street  into  a smaller  house.” — (Vol.  ii.  pp.  167,  168.) 

In  this  passage  we  note  several  inaccuracies.  Mr.  Disraeli’s  position 
was  that  of  an  editor  or  writer  of  leading  articles.  We  believe  Murdo 
Young  is  not  the  late  but  the  present  editor  of  the  Sun.”  Mr.  Murray 
resided  in  Albemarle-street  to  the  day  of  his  death,  and  his  loss  by  the 
“ Eepresentative  ” was  about  £15,000.  Another  serious  loss  by  a relative 
at  the  same  time  gave  the  key  to  the  exaggerated  rumours  here  set  down 
as  facts. 

Lord  John  Russell  also  quotes  the  following  from  “ Moore’s  Diary,”  and 
introduced  by  Mr.  Andrews  : — 

“ Macaulay  chose  the  ‘ Times  ’ as  a channel  through  which  some  of  his  most  spark- 
ling streams  of  wit  and  humour  and  poetry  should  leap  and  fall  and  flow  to  the  startled 
I and  listening  ear  of  the  town.  We  know  little  of  his  having  written  political  articles 
for  the  newspaper  press — his  powers  of  argument,  of  analysis,  of  comparison  he  reserved 
I in  the  greatest  measure  for  the  Senate  and  the  Reviews : a few  letters  are  all  that  we 
I readily  remember  to  have  seen  of  his  relating  in  any  way  to  politics  in  the  public 
papers.  But  he  let  oflp  some  brilliant  squibs,  and  lit  up  the  dull  columns  of  the 
‘ Times’  with  some  sparks  from  the  anvil  on  which  the  ‘ Lays  of  Ancient  Rome’  were 
forged.  Of  these  Moore  mentions  two  or  three,  and  relates  how  the  authorship  of 
them  was  divulged.  It  occuri’ed  at  a breakfast  given  by  Rogers  : — ‘ In  the  course 
of  conversation,  Campbell  quoted  a line, — 

‘ Ye  diners  out,  from  whom  we  guard  our  spoons,’ 
and,  looking  over  at  me,  said,  significantly,  ‘ You  ought  to  know  that  line.’  I pleaded 
not  guilty;  upon  which  he  said,  ‘It  is  a poem  that  appears  in  the  ‘Times’  that  every 
one  attributes  to  yow,-’  but  I again  declared  that  I did  not  even  remember  it.  Macaulay 
then  broke  silence,  and  said,  to  our  general  surprise,  ‘ That  is  mine,’  on  which  we  all 
expressed  a wish  to  have  it  recalled  to  our  memories,  and  he  repeated  the  whole  of  it. 

1 then  remembered  having  been  much  struck  with  it  at  the  time,  and  said  that  there 
was  another  squib  better,  on  the  subject  of  W.  C.  Banks’  Candidatesliip  for  Cambridge, 
which  so  amused  me  when  it  appeared,  and  shewed  such  powder  in  that  style  of  com- 
position, that  I wrote  up  to  Barnes  about  it,  and  advised  him,  by  all  means,  to  secure 
that  hand  as  an  ally.  ‘ That  was  mine  also,’  said  Macaulay ; thus  discovering  to  us  a 
new  power,  in  addition  to  that  varied  store  of  talent  which  we  had  already  knowm  him 
to  possess.  This  is  recorded  by  Moore,  in  his  Diary,  under  date  of  the  year  1831.” — 
(Vol.  ii.  pp.  181,  182.) 

The  subjoined  summary  contains  some  names  of  such  note  as  to  merit 
transcription : — 
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“A  fierce  and  bitter  warfare  had,  we  have  said,  broken  out  in  the  ranks  of  the 
evening  papers ; the  ^ Sun  ’ had  exploded  j it  was  rent  in  twain,  and  there  were  two 
orbs  rolling  in  the  firmament  and  threatening  annihilation  to  each  other.  The  seceders 
from  the  ‘ Sun  ’ had  set  up  the  ‘ True  Sun,’  and  the  public  were  invoked  to  take  part 
in  the  angry  quarrel.  For  years  the  strife  was  carried  on,  and  the  ^ True  Sun’  dis- 
played some  rays  which  shed  a light  even  now.  Founded  by  Patrick  Grant,  with 
William  Carpenter  for  sub-editor,  it  numbered  Lam  an  Blanchard  and  Leigh  Hunt 
among  its  writers.  But  on  the  2nd  of  December,  1833,  Patrick  Grant,  the  proprietor, 
John  Algar,  the  printer,  and  Bell,  the  publisher,  were  tried  for  a libel  upon  Henry  Hunt, 
* the  blacking-maker,’  as  we  have  already  recorded ; and  this  trial,  and  the  opposition 
of  the  ‘ Sun,’  and  the  recklessness  of  its  conductors,  plunged  it  into  difficulties,  and 
about  this  time  it  passed  into  the  hands  and  under  the  editorship  of  Daniel  Whittle 
Harvey,  who  was  no  more  fortunate  with  it  than  his  predecessors  had  been.  Towards 
the  close  of  its  career,  Mr.  W.  J.  Fox,  late  M.P.  for  Oldham,  was  its  editor ; but  the 
brightest  atom  which  went  to  form  this  luminary  was  Charles  Dickens,  who  commenced 
his  parliamentary  reporting  for  the  columns  of  the  ‘ True  Sun.’  Dickens’  father,  Mr. 
John  Dickens,  had  sat  in  the  gallery  before  him.  Originally  employed  in  the  Navy 
Pay  department,  he  was  pensioned  off  at  the  close  of  the  war,  and  coming  to  London 
became  a newspaper  reporter.  He  had  designed  that  son,  who  was  destined  to  be  so 
illustrious,  for  the  law,  but  the  gallery  claimed  him,  and,  after  serving  in  the  staff  of 
the  ‘ True  Sun,’  he  went  into  the  service  of  the  ‘ Morning  Chronicle,’  which  he  soon 
made  immortal  by  contributing  to  its  evening  editions  those  articles  which  were 
afterwards  collected  together  under  the  title  of  ‘ Sketches  by  Boz.’ 

“W.  J.  Fox,  on  the  breaking  up  of  the  ‘True  Sun’  establishment,  joined  the 
‘ Weekly  Dispatch.’  He  is  the  son  of  a small  farmer,  and  was  born  near  Wreatham, 
in  Suffolk,  in  1786.  He  was  educated  at  Homerton  College,  under  Dr.  Pye  Smith,  for 
a Nonconformist  minister,  hut  adopted  the  principles  of  the  Unitarians,  amongst  whom 
he  is  a favourite  preacher,  and  in  1847  was  returned  to  Parliament  for  Oldham. 

“By  this  time  Douglas  Jerrold  was  established  upon  the  press,  and  possibly  was 
attached,  with  his  friend  Blanchard,  to  the  ‘True  Sun.’  Certainly  they  had  fallen 
together.  The  son  of  the  manager  of  the  Sheerness  theatre,  Jerrold,  was  born  in  the 
dirty,  bustling,  water-side  town.  Imbibing  salt-water  tastes  from  the  associations  of 
his  birthplace,  he  resolved  upon  going  to  sea,  and  his  father,  by  some  dockyard 
influence,  got  him  a berth  as  midshipman ; but  in  a year  or  two  he  sickened  of  the 
profession,  and  was  then  apprenticed  of  his  own  choice  to  a printer.  In  this  business 
he  found  Laman  Blanchard,  a fellow-apprentice.  With  him  he  went  one  night  to  hear 
the  opera  of  Der  FreiscTiutz,  on  its  first  appearance,  and  wrote  a review  of  it,  which  he 
dropped  into  the  letter-box  of  the  newspaper  on  which  he  worked  as  compositor,  and 
next  day  he  found  himself  engaged  in  setting  it  in  type,  as  well  as  an  inquiry  for  the 
author  in  the  Notices  to  Correspondents.  Revealing  himself,  he  was  given  more  con- 
genial work  upon  the  paper,  and  commenced  writing  those  dramas  which,  beginning  with 
‘ Black-Eyed  Susan,’  have  left  him  the  reputation  of  a wit,  and  led  him  on  to  the 
successful  management  of  the  little  Strand  theatre,  and  the  disastrous  speculation  of 
ruinous  Drury  Lane.” — (Vol.  ii.  pp.  211 — 213.) 

And  with  this  we  conclude  our  review,  if  that  can  be  imagined  a 
“ review  ” which  does  not  embrace  the  evolutions  of  disciplined  armies,  or 
even  the  manoeuvres  of  regiments  or  companies,  but  refers  to  the  glance 
at  some  hundred  irregulars,  individually,  or  in  groups  of  twos,  threes,  and 
fours,  scampering  about  in  every  direction,  uniformless,  and  in  all  costumes 
from  robes  to  rags,  obeying  no  command,  or  disobeying  ad  libitum  ; and 
altogether  such  “ a rabble  rout”  that  no  one  but  an  experienced  critic 
would  attempt  to  “march  through  Coventry  with  them, — that’s  flat  ^ !” 

It  is  pleasant  to  be  first  in  anything,  and  intelligent  to  know  when  the  first  was. 
Mr.  Andrews  relates  that  the  first  Sunday  paper,  “The  Monitor,”  commenced  in  1778 ; 
that  the  first  evening  paper,  “The  Star,”  commenced  in  1788;  that  the  first  literary 
w'eekly  paper,  “ The  Literary  Gazette,”  commenced  in  1817,  and  that  Samuel  Crisp, 
wdio  died  in  1781,  was  the  first  to  suggest  an  Editor’s  Box  for  periodicals,  and  the 
placing  of  milestones  in  the  roads  near  London.  When  we  look  at  sequels,  even  very 
slight  inventions  or  improvements  cease  to  appear  unimportant.  We  know  a popular 
author  who  boasts  that  he  propounded  sweetbriar  for  a scented  soap  to  Mr.  Hendrie, 
who  experienced  great  difficulty  in  manufacturing  it ! 
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CORRESPONDENCE  OF  SYLVANUS  URBAN. 


ORDERS  AND  INSTRUCTIONS  DELIVERED  BY  HENRY  PRINCE  OF 
WALES,  IN  1612,  TO  THE  OFFICER  EMPLOYED  IN  DISCOVERING 
THE  NORTH-WEST  PASSAGE. 

Me.  Urban, — Whatever  relates  to  the  life  and  illustrates  the  character 
of  Prince  Henry,  the  eldest  son  of  James  I.,  one  who  had  given  such  bright 
promise  of  excellence,  and  whose  ife,  to  the  grief  of  the  nation,  was  so 
prematurely  terminated,  must  always  be  a subject  of  no  common  interest 
to  English  readers.  The  attention  of  Prince  Henry  was  especially  directed 
to  the  navy,  that  great  branch  of  national  defence.  Sir  Charles  Cornwallis, 
in  his  “Discourse  of  the  most  illustrious  Prince%”  dwells  particularly  on 
this  marked  feature  in  the  Prince’s  character,  which  went  far  to  justify  the 
praise  of  his  contemporaries  and  to  ensure  his  popularity.  The  celebrated 
Phineas  Pett,  the  ship-builder'^,  was  his  sworn  servant,  and  used  both  to 
make  him  models  and  build  vessels  under  his  inspection.  His  examination 
of  the  navy  at  Chatham,  when  sent  thither  by  his  father,  King  James, 
was  made  with  all  the  minute  attention  and  accuracy  of  a Lord  of  the 
Admiralty. 

We  are  told  that  in  1612  the  Prince,  then  aged  nineteen  years,  con- 
vinced of  the  importance  of  a north-west  passage,  formerly  attempted  in 
vain,  employed  for  that  purpose  Captain  Thos.  Button,  who  had  acted  in 
1601  at  the  siege  of  Kinsale,  and  was  then  in  the  Prince’s  service,  an  able 
seaman,  and  eminent  in  other  branches  of  knowledge  : Pett  was  ordered  to 
assist  that  Captain  in  the  choice  of  a proper  ship  for  the  undertaking.  The 
Captain  accordingly  set  sail  in  April,  1612,  with  two  vessels,  one  called 
the  “ Resolution,”  in  which  he  sailed  himself,  and  the  other  the  “ Dis- 
covery,” commanded  by  Captain  Ingram.  These  were  the  names  given  to 
Captain  Cook’s  vessels  in  his  last  voyage.  The  ships  were  victualled  for 
eighteen  months.  They  wintered  on  board,  and  did  not  return  till  after 
the  Prince’s  death,  November,  1612,  which  prevented  Captain  Button  from 
making  another  voyage  for  the  purpose  of  the  discovery.  But  we  are  told 
that  from  the  observations  wBich  he  made,  especially  of  the  tides,  he  came 
home  perfectly  satisfied  that  a north-west  passage  might  be  found ; and  he 
told  Mr.  Briggs,  the  famous  Professor  of  Geometry  at  Gresham  College, 
that  he  had  convinced  King  James  of  the  truth  of  his  opinion.  Button  was 
afterwards  knighted  for  his  services,  and  died  of  a fever  in  April,  1643®. 

Your  readers  are  aware  that  Sir  Thomas  Button  had  been  preceded  in 
expeditions  to  the  North  by  several  other  distinguished  naval  officers, 
Frobisher  in  1576,  and  by  Davis  of  Sandridge  in  1585  : Frobisher  made 
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Heywood,  an  historian  of  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  speaking  of  Pett  as  “the  prime 
workman,”  says  that  his  “ ancestor’s  father,  grandfather,  and  great-grandfather,  for 
the  space  of  two  hundred  years  and  upwards,  liave  continued,  in  the  same  name,  officers 
and  architects  in  the  royal  navy.”  The  autobiography  of  Pett  is  given  hi  ArchcB- 
ologia,  vol.  xii.  p.  217. 

Birch’s  Life  of  Prince  Henry,  p.  264. 
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three  voyages.  In  1591  Sir  James  Lancaster  sailed  with  five  vessels.  In 
1607  Captain  Henry  Hudson  made  an  unfortunate  voyage,  an  account  of 
which  is  written  by  one  of  the  crew,  Habakkuk  Prichet : there  was  a mutiny  ; 
Hudson,  his  son,  and  seven  others  were  forced  into  a boat  amidst  fields  of 
ice,  and  were  never  heard  of  more.  Prichet  accompanied  Sir  Thomas 
Button,  who  passed  through  Hudson’s  Strait,  saw  the  south  point  of  the 
large  island  named  in  some  of  our  charts  Southampton  Island,  and  gave  it 
the  name  of  “ Cary’s  Swan’s  Nest,”  and  steering  from  thence  south-west 
made  the  mainland  of  America  in  60°  40",  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
Hope’s  Check,  Button  wintered  in  Port  Nelson,  so  called  from  his  pilot, 
in  latitude  57°  10"  north,  which  is  now  the  principal  station  of  the  Hud- 
son’s Bay  Company.  He  reached  no  higher  than  the  latitude  of  65°  on  the 
east  coast  of  Southampton  island. 

The  original  MS.  of  the  instructions  which  follow  was  formerly  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Hanrott,  whose  very  valuable  library  was  dispersed  in 
the  year  1833.  Mr.  Hanrott  caused  a facsimile  to  be  made  of  it,  one  of 
which  he  gave  to  me.  I am  not  aware  that  these  Instructions  have  ever 
appeared  in  a printed  form  : — ■ 

“ Henry  Orders  and  Instructions  set  down  hy  the  Most  Nohle  Prince 

Henry,  Prince  of  Wales,  S^c.,  this  hth  of  April,  1612,  under  His  Highness’  signa- 
ture and  sign  manuell,  and  delivered  unto  his  servant  Ca^ptain  Thomas  Button, 
General  of  the  Company  now  employed  about  the  full  and  perfect  Discovery  of  the 
North-west  Passage,  for  the  better  government  as  well  of  the  Ships  committed  to 
his  charge  as  of  the  Persons  in  them  employed  upon  all  occasions  whatsoever. 

First,  therefore, — 

“ 1.  That  it  may  please  Almighty  God  to  preserve  you  and  your  charge  fi’om  danger, 
and  if  it  shall  seem  good  unto  His  wisdom,  to  give  a blessing  of  success  unto  this  hope- 
ful and  important  enterprise.  Let  there  be  a religious  care  daily  throughout  your 
ships  to  offer  unto  His  Divine  Majesty  the  sacrifice  of  praise  and  thanksgiving  for  His 
fatherly  goodnes  and  protection.  Especially  provide  that  the  blessed  days  which  He 
hath  sanctified  unto  His  service  be  Christian-like  observed  with  godly  meditation, 

“ 2.  Let  no  quarreling,  or  profane  speeches,  no  swearing  or  blasphemy  of  His 
holy  Name,  no  drunkenness  or  lewd  behaviour  pass  unpunished,  for  fear  of  His  most 
heavy  indignation. 

“ 3.  Let  there  be  a particular  note  taken  of  all  such  as  shall  shew  themselves  most 
willingly  obedient  unto  you,  most  diligent  and  industrious  in  their  charges,  most 
resolute  and  constant  in  the  prosecution  of  this  action,  that  therebie  we  being  in- 
formed at  your  return  may  esteem  accorduigly  of  their  deservings. 

“ 4.  Let  there  be  faithful  and  true  registering  every  day  all  the  memorable  acci- 
dents of  the  voyage,  and  that  by  as  many  as  shall  be  willing,  especially  by  the  most 
skilful  and  discreet  persons,  whom  we  would  have  once  every  ten  or  twelve  days  to 
confer  their  notes  for  the  better  perfecting  a journal  which  we  shall  expect  at  your 
return. 

“ 5.  More  particularly  when  you  shall  be  clear  of  the  Land’s-end,  be  careful  to 
have  kept  a true  account  of  your  way  to  Groinland  and  from  thence  to  the  Straights’ 
mouth,  and  to  observe  in  what  latitude  it  lieth,  what  face  the  coast  beareth,  what  sea 
setteth  into  it ; and  when  you  are  within  it  how  the  coast  doth  tend,  the  continuance  and 
course  of  the  ebb  and  flood,  what  height  it  riseth,  from  whence  it  coineth,  and  with 
what  moon,  what  current,  eddy,  or  overfall  you  find;  what  islands  or  rocks,  and  how 
bearing  ; and  last  of  all  your  soundings,  which  you  must  try  with  good  store  of  faddome 
once,  at  least,  every  fourth  glass,  and  oftener  amongst  broken  lands,  rocks,  shoale,  and 
white  waters.  Yet  remembering  that  the  way  is  already  beaten  to  Digg’s  Island, 
rather  than  lose  time  we  would  have  you  hasten  thither,  and  leave  the  perfect  observa- 
tion of  these  things  to  the  ‘ Pinnace’  in  the  return. 

“ 6.  As  often  as  occasion  offers  itself,  especially  when  you  shall  be  forced  to  send  on 
land — for  we  would  not  that  you  yourself  should  quit  your  ship — let  some  skilful  man 
with  good  instruments  observe  the  elevation,  the  declination,  the  variation  of  the 
compass,  and  if  you  arrive  time  enough,  the  beginning  and  ending  of  the  eclipse  that 
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will  happen  on  the  20th  of  May  next ; especially  if  you  should  winter,  let  there  he 
careful  and  painful  watching  to  observe  the  instant  of  the  conjunctions  of  any  of  the 
planets,  or  the  distance  of  the  moon  from  any  fixed  star  or  stars  of  note ; all  which  we 
would  have  entered  into  a book  and  presented  me  at  your  return. 

“ 7.  Let  there  be  care  by  your  order  and  direction  for  keeping  of  your  ships  in 
consorte  all  your  course,  wherein  we  wish  you  to  make  all  the  haste  you  can  to  the 
Straits’  mouth ; but  we  think  your  surest  waye  will  be  to  stand  up  to  Iceland,  and  so 
over  to  Groinland  in  the  height  of  61,  so  to  fall  down  with  the  current  to  the  most 
southerly  cape  of  that  land  lying  in  about  59,  called  Cape  Farewell,  which  point,  as 
the  ice  will  give  you  leave,  you  must  double ; and  from  thence,  or  rather  from  some  20 
or  30  L.  to  the  northwai’d  of  it,  if  you  should  fall  over  Davis  his  Straits  to  the 
western  main  in  the  height  of  62  degrees  or  thereabout,  you  shall  find  Hudson’s 
Straits,  which  you  may  know  by  the  furious  course  of  the  sea  and  ice  into  it,  and  by 
certain  islands  in  the  northern  side  thereof,  as  your  card  shews. 

“ 8.  Being  in,  we  hold  it  best  for  you  to  keep  the  northern  side,  as  most  free  from 
pester  of  ice,  at  least  till  you  be  past  Cape  Henry,  from  thence  follow  the  leading  ice 
between  King  James  and  Queen  Anne’s  Forelands,  the  distance  of  which  two  capes 
observe  if  you  can,  and  what  harbour  or  road  is  near  them ; but  yet  make  all  the 
haste  you  may  to  Salisbury  his  Island,  between  which  and  the  northern  continent  you 
are  like  to  meet  a great  and  hollow  billow  from  an  opening  and  flowing  sea  from  thence. 
Therefore,  remembering  that  your  end  is  west,  we  would  have  you  stand  over  to  the 
opposite  maine  in  the  lattiLude  of  some  58  degrees,  where  riding  at  some  headland, 
observe  well  the  flood  if  it  come  in  south-west,  then  you  may  be  sure  that  the  passage 
is  that  way.  If  from  the  north  or  north-west,  your  course  must  be  to  stand  up  into 
it,  taking  heed  of  following  any  flood  for  fear  of  entering  into  bais,  inlets,  or  sands, 
which  is  but  loss  of  time  to  no  purpose. 

“9.  By  the  way,  if  your  ships  within  the  Straits  should  sever,  we  think  Digg’s 
Island,  for  the  good  road  and  plenty  of  refreshing  that  is  there,  will  be  your  fittest 
rande-vous.  And  if  it  should  fall  out  that  the  winter  grow  upon  you  before  your  find- 
ing a thoroughfare  into  the  South  Sea,  we  think  your  safest  way  will  be  to  seek  south- 
ward for  some  place  to  winter  in;  for  we  assure  ourself,  by  God’s  grace,  you  will 
not  return  without  either  the  good  news  of  a passage  or  sufficient  assurance  of  an 
impossibility. 

“ 10.  You  must  be  careful  to  prevent  all  mutiny  amongst  your  people,  and  to  pre- 
serve them  as  much  as  may  be  from  the  treachery  and  villany  of  the  salvages  and 
other  easterne  people.  Whenever  you  arrive  have,  therefore,  as  little  to  do  with  them 
as  may  be,  only  if  the  Straits  itself  afford  no  sufiicient  strength,  you  shall  be  happy  in 
finding  out  some  convenient  part  on  the  back  of  America,  or  some  island  in  the  South 
j Sea,  for  a haven  or  station  for  our  ships  and  merchandizes  hereafter ; but  yet  spend 
; as  little  time  as  may  be  in  this  or  any  other  search,  saving  of  the  passage,  till  you  have 
j despatched  the  Pinnaces  with  advertisement  of  your  entry  into  the  South  Sea,  which 
must  be  done  as  soon  as  you  shall  be  thereof  assured. 

“ 11.  Last  of  all,  see  that  you  and  all  under  your  charge  do  faithfully  observe  and 
follow  all  such  further  directions  and  instructions  as  shall  be  given  by  the  adventurers. 
And  to  the  end  it  may  appear  what  care  we  have  of  this  action,  and  how  acceptable 
every  man’s  good  endeavour  and  service  therein  will  be  to  us,  let  this  be  particularly 
read  once  every  month,  if  it  can  be,  to  your  whole  company.” 

In  the  relation  of  Prince  Henry  to  his  father,  we  are  struck  with  that 
superiority  which  a strong-  mind  must  ever  exercise  over  a weak  one.  A 
young  man  possessing  the  Prince’s  good  principles,  must  have  been  shocked 
. by  the  disgraceful  scenes  of  profligacy  which  were  exhibited  in  the  court 
of  James  I.,  far  exceeding,  in  many  respects,  anything  witnessed  in  that 
of  Charles  II.  ^ 

We  may  fear  that  the  young  Prince  did  not  always  pay  sufficient  respect 
to  the  fifth  commandment ; and  as  he  had  not  taken  pains  to  disguise  his 
contempt  for  his  father,  James  shewed  very  little  regret  for  his  loss.  The 
following  anecdote  may  be  quoted  as  characteristic  both  of  father  and 
son®.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  had  obtained  by  gift  from  Queen  Elizabeth 


^ See  Hallam’s  Const.  Hist.,  i.  448,  notes. 


Lord  Somers’s  Ti-acts,  vol.  ii.  p.  451. 
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“ a noble  estate,  the  manor  and  castle  of  Sherborne  in  Dorsetshire.  At 
one  time  Raleigh  designed  to  rebuild  the  castle,  of  which  some  remains 
still  exist,  but  altering  his  purpose,  he  built  in  a park  adjoining  to  it,  out 
of  the  ground,  a most  fine  house,  which  he  beautified  with  orchards,  gar- 
dens, and  groves  of  much  variety  and  great  delight,  so  that,”  (as  the 
writer  continues,)  “ whether  that  you  consider  the  pleasantness  of  the  seat, 
the  goodness  of  the  soil,  or  the  other  delicacies  belonging  unto  it,  it  rests 
unparallelled  by  any  in  these  parts.” 

This  estate  was  seized,  upon  Raleigh’s  condemnation,  with  all  his  lands 
and  offices,  but  Sherborne  being  entailed  on  his  children,  the  forfeiture 
extended  only  to  Raleigh’s  life.  The  estate  being  intended  by  James  as  a 
gift  for  the  worthless  Car,  afterwards  Earl  of  Somerset,  the  conveyance  of 
the  estate  to  Raleigh  was  pronounced  invalid,  and  Sherborne  was  forfeited  \ 
to  the  Crown.  On  its  being  given  to  Car,  Prince  Henry  came  with  some 
anger  to  his  father,  desiring  he  would  bestow  Sherborne  upon  himself, 
alleging  that  it  was  a place  of  great  strength  and  beauty  which  he  much 
liked,  but,  indeed,  with  an  intention  to  give  it  back  to  Sir  "Walter  Raleigh, 
whom  he  much  esteemed.  His  remark  on  Raleigh  when  in  the  Tower 
will  not  be  forgotten, — “ Surely  no  king  but  my  father  would  keep  such 
a bird  in  a cage.”  “ The  king,”  we  are  told,  “ was  unwilling  to  refuse 
any  of  the  Prince’s  desires, — indeed,  they  were  most  commonly  delivered 
in  such  language  as  sounded  rather  like  a demand  than  an  entreaty, — 
granted  his  request,  and  to  satisfy  Car  gave  him  12,000,  or,  as  some  say, 
£25,000  in  ready  money.  Within  a few  months  afterwards  the  Prince 
was  taken  away,  how  and  by  what  means  (the  writer  says)  “ is  suspected 
by  all,  and  I fear  too  well  known  by  manyh”  After  the  Prince’s  death 
the  King  gave  it  again  to  Car ; on  his  condemnation  it  passed  into  the 
family  of  Digby,  its  present  possessors. 

In  one  respect  the  Prince  trod  in  his  father’s  steps.  We  know  the 
extraordinary  expenditure  of  James’s  court;  the  Commons  loudly  com- 
plained of  the  King’s  prodigality  and  his  love  for  the  Scots.  Rapin  tells 
us  that  it  was  said  “ the  whole  wealth  of  England  would  not  satisfy  the 
avidity  of  the  Scots,  that  gold  and  silver  were  as  common  in  Edinburgh  as 
stones  in  the  streets,  and  that  all  the  riches  of  England  flowed  thither.” 

James’s  indulgence  to  his  son,  Hume  observes,  was  imprudent,  giving 
him  a large  independence  in  early  youth.  The  estimate  for  the  first  year 
of  the  King’s  expenses  was  £77,000,  that  for  the  Prince  was  £16,000.  j 
The  Prince  in  1603  had  seventy  servants;  in  1610,  426  servants,  ‘‘besides  I 
various  workmen,  among  whom  was  Inigo  Jones,  as  the  surveyor  of  the 
works  Cornwallis,  who  was  treasurer  of  his  household,  tells  us  that 
“ his  family  was  ample,  it  consisted  of  few  less  than  500,  many  of  them 
young  gentlemen  born  to  great  fortunes.  Plenty  and  magnificence  in  his 
house  were  the  things  he  especially  affected.” 

One  of  the  Lansdowne  Manuscripts  preserves  the  following  verses  written 
upon  this  Prince’s  death  by  Hugh  Hollande,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge ; they  have  been  printed  by  Sir  H.  Ellis,  Original  Letters, 


^ Tliougli  many  writers  oblicpiely  hint  at  it,  the  King  is  not  to  be  accused  of  any 
foul  ])lay  regarding  the  death  of  his  son.  The  distinct  reports  of  many  physicians 
(see  Cornw'allis  and  Kirch,  tit  supra,)  satisfactorily  refute  popular  rumours,  which,  as 
Scott  says,  arc  “ easily  founded  on  the  general  regret  of  a hopeful  prince,  and  hatred  to 
an  unworthy  fivourilc.” 

f!  Arc}i(sologia,  vol.  xii.  p.  85. 
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Second  Series,  III.  231.  Eulogy,  it  must  be  admitted,  could  not  go 
further : — 

“ Loe  where  he  shineth  yonder 
A fixed  star  in  heaven, 

Whose  motion  here  came  under 
None  of  the  planets  seven; 

If  that  the  moone  should  tender 
The  sun  her  love,  and  marry. 

They  both  could  not  engender 
So  sweet  a star  as  Harry.” 

J.  H.  Markland. 


UNPUBLISHED  LETTER  OF  SIR  ISAAC  NEWTON. 


Me.  Ueban, — I forward  you  an  exact 
copy  which  I have  made  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton’s  letter.  It  exhibits  the  great 
philosopher  in  his  character  of  a country 
gentleman,  and  a very  exact  man  of  busi- 
ness— ^and  very  careful  of  his  interest. 
The  'pasture  to  he  inclosed  was  a large 
commonable  pasture  in  Colsterworth,  in 
which  parish  Wools thorpe,  the  place  of 
Sir  Isaac’s  nativity,  is  situate.  Henry 
Ingle,  to  whom  the  letter  is  addressed, 
was,  it  seems,  his  bailiff.  The  Ingle  family 
still  exist  at  Colsterworth.  In  the  burial 
register  there  H.  I.  is  described  “Cottager.” 

Yours,  &c.,  W.  Hopkinson. 

Sta'mford,  March  12, 1857. 

“Heney  In&le, 

“ I read  over  the  proposal  you  sent  me 
of  enclosing  the  pasture  and  stinting  the 
commons,  and  approve  of  the  same,  if 
the  cow-commons  be  first  stinted  by 
agreement  of  the  ffreeholders  under  hand 
and  seal,  so  that,  after  the  pasture  is 
enclosed,  it  may  not  be  in  the  power  of  a 
jury  or  of  the  greater  part  of  the  parish 
to  break  the  stint.  I believe  that  the 
number  of  commons  belonging  to  every 
farm  and  cottage,  as  well  before  the  stint 
as  by  the  stint,  should  be  expressed  in  the 
writing.  And  since  there  is  an  old  list 
of  the  cow-commons,  I believe  it  will  not 
be  difficult  to  settle  those  commons.  But 
some  having  of  late  years  transgressed  in 
the  number  of  sheep-commons,  and  per- 
haps in  that  also  of  the  hors -commons,  I 
think  there  should  be  made  lists  of  those 
commons  by  the  consent  of  the  parish 
before  the  stint  be  agreed  upon.  Mr. 
Proctor  or  who  the  parish  thinks  fit  may 
draw  up  the  form  of  a writing  for  stinting 
the  commons,  and  before  it  is  signed  and 
sealed  by  the  neighbours  I desire  that  a 
copy  may  be  sent  me  to  peruse.  The 


intended  enclosure  of  the  pasture  may  be 
also  mentioned  therein.  And  as  soon  as 
the  writing  is  signed  and  sealed,  the  en- 
closure may  be  made.  I have  fourteen 
score  sheep-commons,  of  w‘^^  six  score 
belong  to  y®  royalty ; also  thirteen  cow- 
commons  and  an  half,  and  seventeen 
hors-commons,  besides  two  hors-commons 
w'**  I lately  bought  of  my  cousin,  William 
Ayscough,  w^i*  the  close  next  the  Ling 
close. 

“ I understand  that  the  neighbours  have 
of  late  years  eaten  the  fallow  Lings  with 
great  cattel  between  Low  Sunday  and 
All  Saints,  w®**  is  contrary  to  an  award  de- 
creed in  Chancery.  I desire  that  they  would 
forbear  eating  that  piece  of  ground  w‘^  any 
other  cattel  then  sheep  in  that  part  of  the 
year  ; otherwise  I shall  cause  their  great 
cattle  to  be  pounded. 

“ To  Scarson’s  cottage  belong  two  cow- 
commons  and  tenn  sheep-commons;  to 
John  a Mann’s  the  same,  and  to  Newton’s 
the  same ; to  Porter’s  none. 

“ I believe  there  will  be  some  difficulty 
in  settling  the  sheep-commons.  And  if, 
in  the  writing  for  inclosing  the  pasture, 
the  commons  for  neat  beasts  be  stinted,  I 
shall  agree  to  it.  The  horse-commons 
may  be  stinted  in  another  writing,  and 
the  sheep-commons  in  a third.  I return 
my  thanks  to  the  neighbours  for  ordering 
you  to  give  me  an  account  of  this  matter, 
and  remain, 

“ Yo®  very  loving  friend, 

“ Isaac  Newton. 

“ London,  13  Octoh.  1712.” 

“ I desire  you  to  acquaint  my  tennant 
Tho.  Percival,  that  I have  given  John 
Newton,  the  bearer,  one  of  the  two  decayed 
trees  on  Lisk-bank  in  the  Becks,  that  w'**  is 
most  decayed,  and  desire  that  he  would 
let  him  cut  it  down  this  autumn.” 


3 B 
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ANTIQUARIAN  RESEARCHES. 


SOCIETY  OF  ANTIQUAEIES. 

Feh.  17.  Feedeeic  Outet,  Esq.,  Treasurer,  and  afterwards  O.  Moe- 
GANT,  Esq.,  y.-P.,  in  the  Chair. 

A resolution  of  the  Council,  expressing  the  thanks  of  that  body  to  Mr, 
Lemon  for  the  great  care  bestowed  by  him  gratuitously  in  the  preparation 
of  the  Calendar  of  the  Society’s  collections  of  proclamations  and  broadsides, 
was  read  from  the  Chair,  and  confirmed  by  the  meeting. 

Mr.  John  Williams,  Assistant-Secretary  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  So- 
ciety, and  Mr.  George  Rowdon  Burnell,  were  elected  Fellows." 

Mr.  Moegaist,  V.-P.,  exhibited  a casket  of  Limoges  enamel,  the  work 
of  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Hugo  exhibited  a fine  bronze  spear-head,  found  re- 
cently in  the  bed  of  the  river  Lea. 

Lord  Talbot  he  Malahide  exhibited  the  matrix  of  a circular  brass 
looped  seal  of  the  thirteenth  century,  bearing  the  arms  and  name  of  Adam 
Talbot. 

Mr.  Benjamin"  Williams  exhibited,  by  permission  of  the  owner,  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Wilkinson,  of  Oxted,  Surrey,  a swan-roll  for  the  county  of 
Norfolk,  of  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  containing,  among  other  names,  those 
of  Sir  John  Clere,  Cornwallis,  Yelverton,  Sir  Miles  fiubard.  Sir  Nicholas 
Le  Strange,  Echyngham  of  Barsham  Hall,  Garneis,  Gurney,  Sir  Edward 
Hayward,  Sir  John  Heveningham,  Jermy,  Jerningham,  Stapleton,  Towns- 
end, &c. 

The  Director  then  resumed  the  reading  of  Mr.  A.  H.  Rhind’s  Notices  of 
Ortholithic  Vestiges  in  North  Africa,  the  conclusion  of  which  was  reserved 
for  a future  meeting. 

Feb.  24.  Feedeeic  Ouvet,  Esq.,  Treasurer,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Lower  exhibited  an  ivory  carving,  the  'work  of  the  twelfth  century, 
representing  the  Crucifixion.  This  relic  was  recently  found  at  Lewes. 

Mr.  J.  Jackson  Howard  exhibited  and  described  an  unpublished  en- 
graving of  a very  singular  sepulchral  brass  of  Thomas  Waterdeyn,  Mayor 
of  Lynn  in  1397,  and  again  in  1 404,  formerly  in  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas, 
in  that  town. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Caeeington  read  some  further  remarks  on  the  drawing  of 
the  supposed  “ Confessional”  exhibited  at  the  last  meeting,  including  a 
letter  of  Dr.  Rock,  who  is  of  opinion  that  it  represents  the  “ Hovel”  in 
which  the  shrine-keeper  sat  and  watched. 

The  Secretary  read  a communication  from  the  Rev.  Charles  Kingsley, 
‘‘  On  certain  Traces  of  the  Romans  in  the  District  of  the  Bagshot  Sands.” 

A communication  was  read  to  the  Society  on  December  20th,  1855,  by 
Mr.  George  Daniell,  on  the  burnt  timber  found  in  Chobham  bogs,  and 
connecting  the  same  with  the  earliest  Roman  invasion  by  Caesar.  Mr. 
Kingsley  observed  that  he  had  a few  facts  to  ofier  in  corroboration  of  part 
of  Mr.  Daniell’s  theory,  which  he  hoped  might  not  be  unworthy  the 
Society’s  notice. 
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First,  he  wished  to  point  out  the  line  of  Roman  road  running  straight 
! from  some  point  near  Weybridge,  in  Surrey,  to  Silchester,  in  Hampshire, 

: {Calleva  Atrehalum  P)  This  road  runs  certainly  through  Duke’s-hill,  the 
north  point  of  Bagshot-park,  over  Easthampstead-plain,  along  the  Devil’s- 
highway,  over  Finchampstead  ridges  and  Farley  hill  ; hitherto,  at  all 
points  known,  along  the  most  elevated  ridges  of  the  bare  and  barren  Bag- 
[ shot-sand  formation,  having  clays  right  and  left  of  it,  which  he  believed  to 
have  been  once  covered  with  a deep  oak  forest.  At  Long  Cross  it  passes,  as 
far  as  he  could  discover,  about  a mile  south  of  the  large  quadrangular 
entrenchment  near  Broomhill-hut,  Pobrealls,  (mentioned  by  Mr.  Daniell)  ; 
at  Easthampstead  certainly,  about  a mile  south  of  the  noble  “ Caesar’s 
camp”  of  the  peasantry,  (seemingly  unknown  to  Mr.  Daniell),  on  the 
highest  point  of  Chobham  ridges  ; at  Finchampstead,  through  a quadran- 
gular scarped  fort,  on  which  Finchampstead  Church  stands;  and  then 
close  to  a quadrangular  area  is  a ploughed  field,  plainly  the  marks  of  a 
villa  or  other  Roman  building,  from  the  abundance  of  Roman  bricks  and 
pottery.  The  road  has  all  but  vanished,  owing  to  the  absence  of  stone  in 
its  composition.  Whenever  the  mateiials  can  be  found,  they  are  large 
fresh  flints  from  the  chalk,  distant  north  ten  miles,  and  bricks,  many  of 
them  hollowed  for  drains.  At  Fairley-hill  it  leaves  the  ancient  forest  of 
Windsor  and  dips  at  Swallowfield  into  the  low  London  clays  of  the  forest 
of  Pamber,  through  which  it  runs  to  Silchester,  through  land  which  is  still 
one  all-but  continuous  oak  wood. 

From  the  point  where  this  road  leaves  the  alluvial  gravel  of  the  Thames 
— say  near  Botley’s  Park  and  Gracious-pond — it  had  once  oak  forest  right 
and  left  of  it.  The  writer’s  belief  is,  with  Mr.  Daniell,  that  this  was  burnt 
off  at  some  very  early  period.  For  several  miles  this  road  runs  along  Finch- 
ampstead ridges,  commanding  the  Vale  of  Blackwater,  and  in  the  peat 
alluvial  flat  of  the  river,  as  well  as  in  the  bogs  which  run  up  from  it 
through  my  parish  of  Eversley  into  Hartford-bridge,  flat  logs  of  wood  are 
still  found  in  a state  indicating  rather  the  action  of  fire  than  that  of  the 
tannin  of  an  average  bog.  But  the  most  striking  mark  of  fire  is  to  be 
found  in  the  burnt  and  split  flints  which  abound  on  all  the  upper  levels,  and 
are  never  found  but  on  the  surface.  Their  bright  red  brown  colour  and 
peculiar  angularity  indicates  unmistakeably  that  they  have  been  at  some 
time  exposed  to  great  heat ; and  solely  from  observing  them,  he  had,  several 
years  before  reading  Mr.  Daniell’s  communication,  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  primaeval  forest  had  been  at  some  period  removed  by  fire. 

“ How  far  Mr.  Daniell  is  right,”  concludes  Mr.  Kingsley,  “ in  attri- 
buting these  fires  to  Julius  Csesar  himself,  is  a question.  His  discovery  of 
ripe  hazel-nuts  and  furze-seeds  makes  nothing  of  his  theory  that  the 
forests  w^ere  burnt  by  Caesar  in  the  autumn  equinox  of  A.c.  53,  for  we 
never  yet  saw  round  here  the  forest  Avhich  would  burn  till  Christmas,  even 
if  the  weather  was  dry  enough.  The  forest  fires — and  we  have,  alas ! but 
too  many  of  them — always  occur  about  March ; and  let  the  heather  (the 
only  sure  conductor  of  a fire)  be  as  rank  as  it  may  among  the  trees,  it  will 
not  burn  in  September  and  October,  because  it  is  still  full  of  sap,  and  more 
or  less  in  flower. 

“ It  seems  to  me  that,  considering  the  long  occupation  of  this  country 
by  the  Romans,  there  is  no  need  to  fix  these  fires  to  any  particular  time. 
Whosoever  constructed  the  road  from  Weybridge  to  Silchester  along  the 
ridges  of  the  Bagshot-sands,  and  upon  open  heather  moor,  would  have 
burnt,  for  self-defence,  the  clay  forests  right  and  left ; viz.,  first  those  of 
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Yirginia  Water  on  the  north,  and  those  of  Chobham  and  BIsley  on  the 
south  ; and  after  he  had  extended  his  road  past  Easthampstead  camp,  he 
would  have  need  likewise  to  burn  those  of  Wokingham,  Backham,  and 
Swallowfield  (still  dense  oak  woodlands)  on  the  north  and  the  Vale  of 
Blackwater  (fifty  years  ago  scarcely  less  dense)  on  the  south.  Beyond 
that  point  he  could  say  nothing.  The  road  through  Pamber  forest  is  now 
all-but  obliterated  by  miles  of  oak. 

“ Mr.  Daniell  mentions  the  earthwork  on  St.  George’s-hill  at  Weybridge, 
and  that  on  Caesar’s  camp  at  Farnham.  The  latter  is  one  of  the  finest 
military  positions  in  the  south  of  England ; the  former  (though  of  almost 
too  irregular  form  to  be  Roman)  most  important,  as  it  commands  two 
valleys,  that  of  the  Wey  and  the  Mole,  on  a narrow  neck  between  which 
it  stands.  A line  drawn  through  these  two  camps  would  strike  onWinches- 
ter,  via  Alton  and  Alresford,  and  probably  may  mark  the  line  of  a Roman 
road  which  joined  that  from  Silchester,  near  St.  George’s-hill. 

“ Be  that  as  it  may,  I cannot  doubt  that  the  two  Caesar’s  camps  of  East- 
hampstead and  Farnham  were  connected  with  each  other.  Placed  at  the 
two  opposite  extremities  of  that  highest  range  of  the  upper  Bagshot-sands, 
known  by  the  general  name  of  Chobham-ridges,  they  evidently  bore  some 
definite  relation  to  that  ridge.  Mr.  Daniell  suggests,  and  with  reason,  that 
its  gloomy  and  desolate  gullies  were  the  retreat  of  conquered  Britons. 
If  so,  the  two  lofty  camps,  each  lying  on  its  Roman  road,  would  have 
effectually  shut  them  into  their  moorland  fastness.  In  such  a barren  spot 
they  had  only  to  be  left  to  themselves  to  perish  slowly. 

“But,  again,  there  is  a strong  objection  to  Chobham-ridges  having  been 
for  any  length  of  time  the  retreat  of  a defeated  tribe,  in  the  fact  that  the 
highest  levels  (as  throughout  the  Bagshot-sands)  are  utterly  incapable  of 
bearing  any  timber,  save  the  recently  introduced  Scotch  fir.  During  the 
Roman  occupation,  all  the  vantage-ground  was  merely  flat  heather  moor, 
or  dry  barren  gravel,  over  which  troops  could  be  moved  from  either  of  the 
two  lofty  camps  with  peculiar  ease.  Mud  is  unknown.  Fox-hunters  of 
those  parts  now  gallop  at  full  speed  over  the  ranges  even  in  the  wettest 
weather ; and  the  artillery  of  Aldershot  manoeuvre  freely  where  they  will. 
I should  therefore  rather  regard  the  whole  of  the  ridges  as  a vast  natural 
Roman  fortress,  fifteen  miles  in  length,  with  the  two  camps  as  its  bases  of 
operation,  from  which  the  whole  low  land  for  miles  east  and  west  could  be 
so  thoroughly  surveyed,  that  nothing  bigger  than  a partridge  could  stir 
unobserved. 

“ I may  add,  that  proof  of  a considerable  British  population  in  these  (at 
present)  moorlands  is  hinted  at  by  the  numerous  and  vast  British  trackways, 
leading  from  and  to  no  man  knows  where,  which  cross  them  in  every  di- 
rection. One  is  especially  remarkable,  which  may  be  seen  from  the  Staines 
and  Wokingham  railway,  crossing  Chobham  camp-ground  in  a direction 
leading  from  Virginia  Water  towards  Piobright  and  Bisley.  It  is  composed 
of  innumerable  old  wheel-tracks  (which  will  last  for  ages  in  the  gravel), 
and  is  several  hundred  yards  wide,  as  if  each  succeeding  savage  had  made 
a fresh  track  for  his  chariot  over  the  moor,  when  the  old  ones  had  been 
worn  too  deep.  These  British  trackways,  of  a date,  probably,  antecedent 
to  Caesar’s  time,  are  among  the  most  deeply  interesting  objects  of  the  Bag- 
shot  Moors.” 

Mr.  .JosEPn  Beldam  read  an  account  of  his  recent  excavations  on  the 
site  of  the  ancient  encampment  known  as  the  “ Arbury,  or  Harborough 
Banks,”  at  Ashwell,  in  llertfordshire.  Among  other  results,  these  re- 
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searches  prove  that  a deep  ditch,  or  fosse,  once  protected  these  entrench- 
ments. 

March  3.  O.  Mougatst,  Esq.,  V.~P.,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  John  Fetherston,  jun.,  was  balloted  for  and  elected  Fellow,  and 
Mr.  Thomas  Hughes  was  re-elected. 

Mr.  B.  B.  WoODWAED,  by  permission  of  the  Rev.  W.  Legge,  exhibited 
several  objects,  comprising, — 1.  A small  Saxon  urn,  found  at  Pensthorpe, 
full  of  human  bones,  among  which  are  fragments  of  an  iron  buckle ; 2.  A 
small  sedent  bronze  figure,  found  at  Pudding-Norton ; and  3.  The  frame- 
work of  a gypeere,  in  brass. 

Mr.  Woodward  also  exhibited,  by  permission  of  Mr.  G.  B.  Baker,  a 
ring  fibula,  inscribed  with  an  unintelligible  legend,  found  on  a mound  at 
Ilketshall,  St.  John’s,  Sufifolk. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Franks,  Director,  by  permission  of  Mr.  John  Webb,  ex- 
hibited and  read  remarks  on  a silver  situla,  of  Roman  workmanship,  found 
at  Tourdan,  arrondissement  of  Vienne.  It  is  ornamented  with  figures  in 
bas-relief,  representing  the  four  seasons. 

The  Director,  also  by  permission  of  Mr.  Webb,  exhibited  a small  silver 
box  of  cylindrical  form,  ornamented  with  figures  of  genii,  representing  the 
four  seasons,  in  very  high  relief. 

Mr.  Bezer  Blundell,  by  permission  of  Mr.  Godfrey  Wentworth,  of 
Woolley  Park,  read  transcripts  of,  and  remarks  on,  two  letters  addressed 
by  Thomas,  Baron  Wentworth,  to  his  relatives  the  Wentworths,  at  Woolley 
Park,  near  Wakefield,  in  the  years  1634-35. 

Mr.  Henry  Reeve  then  read  remarks  on  the  cause  of  the  death  of 
Margaret  of  Austria,  communicated  by  Mr.  Benjamin  Lewis,  of  Ongar 
Park,  Chertsey.  This  lady  is  said  to  have  died  after  the  amputation  of 
her  leg,  in  consequence  of  injuries  received  from  a fragment  of  glass  in  her 
slipper ; but  on  a recent  opening  of  her  tomb,  and  an  examination  by  com- 
petent persons  of  the  female  skeleton  therein  discovered,  both  legs  were 
found  to  have  sustained  no  injury  whatever. 

March  10.  John  Bruce,  Esq.,  Y.-P.,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.HoLLiNGWORTH  Magniac  exhibited,  through  the  Director,  a casket 
of  Limoges  enamel,  formerly  in  the  collection  of  Horace  Walpole,  at  Straw- 
berry Hill.  It  is  ornamented  with  five  enamelled  plaques,  painted  in  gri- 
saille, and  has  the  signatures  of  the  artist,  I.  P. ; probably  Jean  Perricault 
the  second. 

A note  by  Mr.  Akerman,  the  Secretary,  addressed  to  the  Director,  was 
read,  suggesting  that  the  small  cylindrical  box  exhibited  by  Mr.  John  Webb 
at  the  last  meeting  is  an  example  of  the  acerra  used  in  the  decline  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  as  shewn  in  Mr.  Akerman’s  “ Remarks  on  the  Bartlow 
Vase”  in  the  Archceologia,  vol.  xxxiii.  p.  343. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Parker  read  a paper  on  the  Domestic  Architecture  of  Ire- 
land in  the  Middle  Ages,  He  observed  that  before  this  subject  could  be 
properly  understood,  a few  preliminary  points  must  be  considered.  The 
architecture  of  every  country  and  district  is  very  much  influenced  hy  the 
geological  formation,  that  is,  by  the  nature  of  the  building  material.  This 
is  remarkably  the  case  in  Ireland,  where  nearly  the  whole  island  is  a rock 
of  hard  limestone,  generally  very  near  the  surface,  and  often  cropping  up 
above  it ; this  limestone  is  admirably  calculated  for  building  purposes  in 
its  rough  state,  but  very  hard  to  cut.  The  consequence  is,  that  there  is  a 
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greater  number  of  stone  buildings  in  Ireland  than  in  almost  any  other  country, 
but  they  are  generally  small  and  poor  in  comparison  to  English  or  French 
buildings,  and  look  rough  and  rude  to  English  eyes.  From  the  great 
abundance  of  this  rough  building-stone,  which  can  generally  be  collected  off 
the  surface  of  the  nearest  field  with  advantage  to  the  land,  it  does  not 
pay  to  pull  down  old  buildings  for  the  sake  of  the  materials,  as  is  done  in 
other  countries ; it  will  not  pay  to  carry  stone  half-a-mile  ; consequently, 
where  a building  is  once  erected,  there  it  stands  generation  after  generation, 
long  after  its  use  has  passed  away.  From  this  cause,  perhaps  no  country  in 
the  world  has  so  large  a number  or  so  great  a variety  of  houses,  in  the  full 
acceptation  of  the  word,  of  human  habitations,  of  all  periods  and  of  all 
descriptions,  from  the  cairns  and  the  bee-hive  houses,  the  dwellings  of  the 
early  Christian  saints,  the  castles,  towers,  or  manor-houses  of  the  middle 
ages,  down  to  the  cabins  destroyed  during  the  great  famine  in  our  own  days. 
Every  morsel  of  wood  or  thatch  has  been  burnt,  but  the  stone  walls  remain. 
Another  point  which  has  had  great  influence  on  the  character  of  the  houses 
of  the  middle  ages,  is  the  character  of  the  people  who  inhabited  them. 
From  the  earliest  age  of  history  the  Irish  were  always  a fighting  people,  very 
ingenious  and  cunning,  given  to  surprise  a neighbour  when  there  was  no 
other  enemy  to  fight  with.  In  consequence  of  this,  every  house  was  a 
small  fortress,  and  every  possible  precaution  w^as  taken  against  attack, 
and  especially  against  a sudden  surprise. 

The  manor-houses  of  the  middle  ages  in  Ireland  were  all  built  in  the 
form  of  towers,  resembling  the  peles  or  towers  of  the  border  counties 
between  England  and  Scotland  ; generall}^  square,  but  sometimes  round. 
The  chief  apartments  w^ere  at  the  top  of  the  tower,  and  the  entrance  was 
protected  with  the  most  jealous  care.  The  visitor  was  at  first  admitted 
only  into  a small  inner  porch,  with  three  doors  barred  on  the  outside,  so  that 
he  could  make  no  further  ingress  without  permission  ; and  over  his  head 
was  a square  hole,  emphatically  called  the  ‘‘Murthering  Hole,”  which 
opened  into  a small  upper  chamber  filled  with  paving  stones  ready  for  use. 
The  monasteries  and  churches  were  also  fortified,  and  there  were  dwelling- 
rooms  above  the  vaults  of  the  churches,  and  in  the  roofs  and  the  towers, 
exactly  the  same  as  in  the  castles  or  tower-built  houses.  It  is  often  difficult 
to  separate  the  church  from  the  house  and  the  castle,  they  form  one  build- 
ing all  mixed  together,  as  at  St.  Doulagh’s,  near  Dublin,  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  in  Cashel  Cathedral  in  the  thirteenth,  where  the  castle  forms 
the  west  end  of  the  cathedral,  and  there  are  passages  from  it  into  the  rooms 
over  the  vaults  of  the  church  and  in  the  central  tower.  This  is  the  case  also 
with  the  beautiful  Church  of  Holy  Cross,  between  Cashel  and  Thurles, 
which  w^as  church,  monastery,  and  castle  at  the  same  time.  The  round 
towers  are  of  various  dates  from  an  early  period  to  the  thirteenth  century  ; 
they  were  the  belfries  of  the  churches,  and  at  the  same  time  served  as 
beacons,  and  places  of  retreat  and  temporary  security  for  the  priest  and 
the  treasures  of  the  Church.  They  were  originally  built  round  on  account 
of  the  difficulty  of  getting  cut-stones  to  make  the  corners  of;  and  this 
fashion,  once  set,  was  long  followed;  but  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries  their  place  was  supplied  by  very  tall  and  narrow  square  toNvers, 
which  are  commonly  built  in  the  centre  of  the  church,  standing  upon  arches, 
or  at  least  liaving  an  archway  through  from  east  to  w^est,  and  standing 
clear  within  the  w^alls  of  the  old  church.  They  are  very  tall,  and  have 
battlements  on  the  top,  and  seem  to  have  been  an  improvement  in  the  art 
of  fortification  at  that  time.  Some  of  the  round  towers  are  still  in  use  as 
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belfries.  The  saints’  houses  were  sometimes  built  of  what  is  called  Cyclopean 
masonry,  that  is,  of  great  masses  of  rock,  where  such  was  the  natural  for- 
mation of  the  material,  easy  to  split  off  horizontally  in  large  masses,  but 
very  difficult  to  cut  in  a vertical  direction.  These  houses  were  vaulted 
with  stone,  as  the  easiest  mode  of  covering  them  ; the  vaults  are  often 
built  long  after  the  walls,  as  at  St.  Kevin’s-house,  (called  his  kitchen,)  and 
have  chambers  in  the  roofs  above  the  vaults,  as  in  the  other  instances.  The 
parish  churches  were  generally  very  small  and  rude,  and  are  now  almost 
invariably  roofless,  mere  picturesque  ruins,  often  so  devoid  of  all  archi- 
tectural character,  that  they  may  be  of  any  date,  but  where  there  is  any 
architectural  character  at  all,  it  is  generally  of  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth 
century,  or  later. 


March  17.  0.  Morgan,  Esq.,  V.-P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Secretary  exhibited  a coin  of  the  Emperor  Postumus,  found  near 
Wells,  bearing  the  legend  serapi  comiti  avg. 

The  Secretary  also,  by  permission  of  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Clutterbuck,  ex- 
hibited a bronze  celt  and  two  small  bronze  spear- heads,  found  in  the  Thames, 
near  Wallingford.  Also  a fragment  of  a marble  sepulchral  slab  of  an 
early  Christian,  brought  by  Mr.  Clutterbuck  from  Carthage. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Llewelyn  exhibited,  through  the  Director,  three  ancient 
British  urns,  one  of  them  of  minute  form,  pierced  on  the  sides,  found  in  a 
cairn  flve  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Swansea. 

The  Director  exhibited  several  objects  of  enamel-work  discovered  at 
Rome  during  the  excavations  on  the  Yia  Latina. 

Mr.  George  Roots  exhibited  a group  of  a pedagogue  seated  in  a high- 
backed  chair,  on  which  is  inscribed  in  Gothic  characters,  “ Le  Mettre.^’ 
The  figures  are  embossed  on  copper,  thickly  gilt. 

Dr.  C.  T.  Beke,  in  a letter  to  Dr.  John  Lee,  communicated  remarks  on 
the  pedigree  of  the  family  of  Mayne. 

A notice  was  read  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Walford  of  a grant  of  an  advowson 
of  a chantry  to  a guild,  temp.  Hen.  VI. 

The  Director  read  remarks  on  the  Annulus  Piscatoris,  or  “ Fisherman’s 
Ring”  used  in  the  investiture  of  the  Popes,  contributed  by  Mr.  Edmund 
Waterton. 


ARCIIHIOLOGICAL  INSTITUTE. 


I Feh.  4.  Octavius  Morgan,  Esq.,  M.P,, 

I V.-P.,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Stuart,  Secretary  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  communicated 
the  satisfactory  adjustment  of  the  difficult 
question  in  regard  to  treasure-trove,  re- 
cently concluded  in  North  Britain.  In 
consequence  of  an  energetic  movement 
originated  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Bhind,  an  appeal 
was  circulated  by  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries of  Scotland,  which  found  a cordial 
response  throughout  the  country.  The 
Society  thereupon,  in  concert  with  the 
Commissioners  of  Supply  in  the  various 
counties  of  Scotland,  memorialized  the 
Treasury  on  the  subject ; and  an  official 
order  has  been  issued  from  the  Queen’s 
and  Lord  Treasurer’s  Eemembrancer,  in 


Edinburgh,  announcing  that  “ The  Lords 
Commissioners  of  H.  M.  Treasury  having 
been  pleased  to  authorize  the  payment  to 
finders  of  coins,  gold  or  silver  ornaments, 
or  other  relics  in  Scotland,  of  the  actual 
value  of  the  articles,  on  the  same  being 
delivered  up  for  the  behoof  of  the  Crown,” 
notice  is  given  that  all  persons  delivering 
up  such  treasure  to  the  sheriffs  of  the 
respective  counties  in  which  discoveries 
occur,  will  receive  rewards  equal  to  the 
full  intrinsic  value.  A vote  of  warm  con- 
gratulation to  the  antiquaries  of  Scotland 
was  passed,  on  this  very  successful  result  of 
their  exertions,  and  it  is  understood  that 
the  relics  thus  rescued  from  the  crucible 
will  be  deposited  in  the  museum  of  the 
Society,  for  which  Government  has  recently 
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appropriated  extensive  apartments  in 
Edinburgh.  Mr.  Hawkins  observed  that 
in  England  great  liberality  had  on  recent 
occasions  been  shewn  by  the  Treasury,  in 
remunerating  persons  who  had  delivered 
up  treasure-trove,  the  full  value  of  which 
had  been  paid  to  them ; and  it  was  very 
desirable  that  this  practice,  by  which  the 
ancient  feudal  rights  of  the  Crown  had 
virtually  been  remitted,  should  become 
extensively  known. 

The  Hon.  and  Rev.  J.  Lascelles,  Rector 
of  Goldsborough,  Yorkshire,  brought  a re- 
markable deposit  of  broken  silver  orna- 
ments of  the  Saxon  period,  silver  ingots 
and  coins,  lately  found  in  forming  a drain 
near  the  church  of  that  parish.  The  trea- 
sure had  been  placed  in  a leaden  cotfer,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  similar  hoard  of  silver 
relics  and  coins  found  in  Cuerdale.  Mr. 
Vaux  gave  an  account  of  the  coins,  which 
comprised  a rare  piece  of  Alfred,  and  one 
of  Eadweard  the  Elder,  with  a consider- 
able number  of  Cufic  coins  of  the  Samanian 
dynasty,  chiefly  struck  at  Samarcand, 
Mr.  Vaux  pointed  out  that  they  range 
between  the  years  892  and  932,  a period 
of  forty  years,  and  that  the  two  Saxon 
coins  fix  a limit  of  time  between  872  and 
925  ; and  he  observed  that  a vast  quantity 
of  Cufic  coin  has  been  found  along  the 
Baltic  shores,  to  the  British  Islands ; the 
greatest  quantity  being  in  the  Island  of 
Gothland.  It  appears  certain  that  they 
came  in  course  of  trade,  and  they  belong 
invariably  to  the  first  three  centuries  of 
the  Hejira  and  the  early  part  of  the 
fourth.  During  that  period  the  commerce 
between  the  East  and  West  by  caravans 
was  actively  maintained,  from  Samarcand 
through  the  defiles  of  the  Caucasus,  along 
the  Wolga  into  Livonia  and  the  Baltic 
provinces.  Nearly  30,000  Oriental  coins 
thus  discovered  have  been  recorded.  In 
many  instances  ingots  and  broken  orna- 
ments of  Saxon  character  accompany  the 
deposit. 

Dr.  Keller,  President  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  of  Zurich,  sent  a drawing  of 
certain  remarkable  objects  of  malleable 
iron,  lately  found  in  Switzerland,  and  in 
one  instance  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine. 
They  are  ponderous  masses  of  metal,  each 
end  forming  a rudely  shaped  pyramid,  and 
they  may  have  been  the  production  of  cer- 
tain very  ancient  metallurgical  operations, 
by  whicli  iron  of  remarkably  good  quality 
was  smelted.  3'he  subject,  however,  pre- 
sents many  difficulties,  which  the  anti- 
(juaries  of  Switzerland  are  seeking  to  over- 
come. Mr.  Cosmo  limes  communicated  an 
interesting  notice  of  the  cave  of  St.  Govan, 
near  Stack  poole  Head,  Pembrokeshire,  and 
of  some  other  caverns  associated  with  the 
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legends  of  the  early  saints  in  North  Bri- 
tain and  in  Wales.  He  also  adverted  to 
certain  singular  traditions  by  which  a sup- 
posed connexion  appears  to  have  been  re- 
cognised between  the  saint  of  Pembroke- 
shire and  Gawayn,  the  hero  of  the  ro- 
mances of  the  Round  Table. 

Mr.  Minty  brought  a large  collection  of 
relics  of  the  Roman  period,  and  of  succes- 
sive times  down  to  our  own  days,  recently 
found  in  the  process  of  deepening  Ports- 
mouth Harbour.  These  objects  are  com- 
paratively valueless  in  themselves,  but 
they  are  of  interest  as  affording  some  ap- 
proximate data  to  ascertain  the  gradual 
rate  of  deposit  during  many  centuries, 
since  the  Roman  times.  This  subject  had 
been  carefully  investigated  by  Mr.  H. 
Wood,  of  H.  M.  Dockyard  at  Portsmouth, 
and  Mr.  Minty  stated  the  results  of  his 
observations.  It  appears  that  the  silting- 
up  of  the  harbour  has  advanced  at  the 
rate  of  about  sixteen  inches  in  a century. 
About  a foot  from  the  surface  of  the  ac- 
cumulated mud  lay  glass  bottles  of  the  flat 
fashion  in  use  about  the  last  century,  with 
other  relics  of  that  age : to  these  succeed- 
ed objects  of  more  antiquated  appearance, 
and  at  about  four  to  five  feet  deep  there 
were  grey-beards,  or  Bellarraine  jugs  of 
stone-ware,  of  the  times  of  Elizabeth.  In 
the  strata  still  deeper  were  found  a few 
objects  of  mediaeval  or  even  Saxon  cha- 
racter, and  to  these  at  length  succeeded 
Roman  pottery.  Two  stone  bullets  for 
cannon  were  discovered,  such  as  were  used 
till  a comparatively  recent  period,  and 
were  chiefly  formed  of  Reigate- stone. 

A communication  from  Mr.  Alfred  Havi- 
land  was  read;  describing  a singular  sana- 
tory arrangement  whicli  was  devised  in 
the  town  of  Dunster,  Somerset,  during 
the  prevalence  of  the  plague  in  the  seven- 
teenth century;  he  related  some  curious 
particulars  in  regard  to  that  time.  The 
inhabitants  being  fearful  of  infection 
through  going  into  the  street,  opened 
doors  of  internal  communication  from 
house  to  house  within ; and  by  this  means 
they  were  enabled  to  supply  their  wants, 
whilst  the  spread  of  the  fatal  malady  was 
effectually  arrested. 

The  Rev.  J.  Fuller  Russell  brought  an 
exquisite  painting  on  panel,  by  Heme- 
linck,  representing  the  Crucifixion.  It  was 
a small,  folding  altar-piece,  and  on  one  of 
the  leaves  appears  a kneeling  figure  of 
Jeanne  de  France,  daughter  of  Charles 
VII.,  and  wife  of  John  II.,  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy. She  was  doubtless  the  possessor 
of  this  charming  work  of  art,  w’hich  was 
described  by  Mr.  Scharf  as  one  of  the 
choicest  ornaments  of  the  Manchester 
Exhibition,  where  it  was  first  produced. 
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He  oifered  some  remarks  on  the  other 
works  of  Hemelinck,  or  Hans  Memling, 
as  called  by  Dr.  Waagen  and  other  writers : 
he  was  the  first  painter  of  great  note  after 
Van  Eyck  who  availed  himself  of  the  new 
process,  brought  to  perfection  by  that 
master  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

Mr.  W.  Wynne,  M.P.,  brought  a bronze 
thurible,  with  its  chain  for  suspension,  of 
very  curious  workmanship,  lately  found 
near  Corwen  Church,  Merionethshire ; it 
appeared  to  be  of  the  thirteenth  century  : 
also  a bronze  cross  of  unusual  fashion, 
found  concealed  in  Llanabo  Church,  in  the 

I same  county,  and  resembling  in  workman- 
ship some  of  the  earlier  metal-work  found 
in  Ireland. 

Mr.  Webb  sent  for  exhibition  a remai'k- 
^ able  painting  in  enamel  by  Penicaud,  and 


Mr.  Morgan,  M.P.,  brought  a casket  of 
the  enameled  work  of  Limoges,  with  singu- 
lar representations  of  the  culture  of  the 
vine,  treading  the  wine-press,  &c.  This 
elegant  little  coffer  had  been  long  pre- 
served in  possession  of  a family  in  Mon- 
mouthshire. 

Mr,  Bernhard  Smith  produced  two 
wooden  balls  for  the  game  of  bowls,  of 
early  date  and  remarkable  workmanship, 
from  Delamere-house,  Cheshire.  They 
bore  the  initials  T.  W.,  united  by  a true- 
love  knot,  being  probably  those  of  Thomas 
Wilbraham,  of  Delamere,  of  whom  various 
curious  relics  are  there  preserved. 

Announcements  were  made  regarding 
the  arrangements  for  the  Annual  Meeting 
at  Carlisle,  the  commencement  of  which 
is  fixed  for  July  26. 


BEITISH  AECH^OLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION'. 


Feh.  23.  James  Heywood,  F.R.S., 
F.S.A.,  V.-P.,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  F.  Valle  laid  before  the  meeting  a 
portion  of  a human  skull  and  a piece  of 
pottery  found  at  Wyke,  near  Weymouth, 
obtained  from  a cist,  or  grave,  formed  of 
two  long  stones  set  on  edge  for  the  sides, 
and  two  others  for  the  ends,  with  one  on 
the  top.  It  was  about  three  feet  in  length, 
and  a foot  and  a-half  in  breadth  and  in 
depth.  The  grave  was  discovered  by  a 
man  digging  his  portion  of  the  ground 
which  is  let  at  a cheap  rate  to  the  poor. 
His  spade  passed  through  the  top  stone, 
which  was  much  decayed,  and  thus  broke 
to  pieces  an  urn  placed  above  the  skull. 
Nothing  beyond  this  vessel,  which  was 
decidedly  Roman,  and  the  bones,  were  met 
with.  Similar  interments  have  been  found 
in  the  neighbourhood. 

Mr.  Forman  presented  an  impression  of 
the  seal  of  John,  the  son  of  Howel  Gor. 
It  is  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

Mr.  Vere  Irving  read  a paper  on  the 
Date  of  the  Battle  of  Kaltraez,  which  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Journal. 

Mr,  Cecil  Brent  exhibited  four  silver 
Roman  denarii  of  the  Emperors  Trajan 
and  Hadrian,  found  in  December  last  at 
Turvey,  in  Bedfordshire,  on  the  estate  of 
Crewe  Alston,  Esq.,  of  Odell  Castle.  They 
were  of  ordinary  types  and  in  good  pre- 
servation. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Forman  exhibited  three  sil- 
ver brooches  belonging  to  the  seventeenth 
century.  They  were  described,  together 
with  other  specimens  of  similar  character, 
by  Mr,  Syer  Cuming.  The  largest,  up- 
wards of  three  inches  in  height,  represents 
two  hearts  overlapping  each  other,  each 
Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  CCVI. 


being  provided  with  a tongue,  so  that  the 
brooch  formed  two  buckles.  They  are 
surmounted  by  a bold  scroll-work,  and 
towards  the  lower  part  are  crossed  by  a 
large  A,  the  initial  of  Amoob  ; on  the 
back  are  the  letters  A S. — A S.  and  INS, 
in  three  stamps,  and  K M is  also  engraved 
on  it.  The  second  specimen  is  smaller, 
and  represents  two  hearts  conjoined,  and 
has  a steel  tongue.  It  is  surmounted  by 
a coronet,  and  the  point  of  each  heart  ter- 
minates with  a trefoil.  On  the  back  is 
engraved  (figure  of  a heart),  “Ye  have  and 
thin  I creve.  ” These  double-tongued 
brooches  appear  to  be  of  Scotch  manu- 
facture, and  such  were  common  in  Scot- 
land as  early  as  the  fourteenth  century. 
They  are  continued  to  this  day.  The 
third  specimen  was  a single  heart,  the 
date  not  later  than  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. 

The  Rev.  W.  C.  Lukis,  F.S.A.,  com- 
municated a paper  on  the  History  of  the 
Salisbury  Bell  Foundry,  detailed  a variety 
of  circumstances  connected  with  the  bell- 
tower  removed  by  Wyatt,  the  succession 
of  bell-founders,  expenses  attending  the 
casting  and  carriage  of  the  bells,  obtained 
from  the  churchwardens’  accounts  of  St. 
Edmund ; the  whole  being  matter  of  cu- 
rious interest.  The  paper  will  be  printed. 

Miss  Wickins,  of  Salisbury,  sent  a draw- 
ing of  the  old  bell-tower,  which  was  coeval 
with  the  cathedral. 

March  9.  T.  J.  Pettigrew,  F.R.S., 
F.S.A.,  V.-P.,  in  the  Chair. 

Daniel  D.  Hopkyns,  Esq.,  of  Weycliffe, 
St.  Catherine’s,  near  Guildford ; John 
Sullivan,  Esq.,  of  Onslow-house,  Bromp- 
3 C 
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ton;  William  Cockeram,  Esq.,  of  West 
Coker -house,  Yeovil ; Lady  Erankland 
Russell,  of  the  Chequers,  Buckingham- 
shire, and  the  Right  Hon.  Charles  Tenny- 
son D’Eyncourt,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.,of  Bayons- 
manor,  Lincolnshire,  were  elected  Asso- 
ciates. 

Presents  were  received  from  the  Royal 
Society,  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Ar- 
chaeological Society,  Mr.  Lelewel,  Mr. 
Pettigrew,  &c. 

Mr.  Herman  Fisher  exhibited  a fine 
specimen  of  bronze  cascabel  found  in  a 
mote  at  Cheshunt-house,  Herts.  It  be- 
longs to  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century. 

Mr.  S.  Wood  exhibited  a fine  octagonal 
plate  of  the  rare  old  tortoiseshell-ware. 

Mr.  T.  Gunston  exhibited  an  extensive 
series  of  flint  arrow-heads  found  in  Ire- 
land ; also  a British  hunting-spear  head, 
of  yellow  bronze,  of  beautiful  workman- 
ship, and  in  high  preservation.  It  was 
found  near  Lincoln.  Spear-heads  of  this 
type  are  not  unfrequently  met  with  in 
Ireland,  but  are  rare  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Syer  Cuming  read  a paper  on  Old 
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English  Arrow-heads,  and  illustrated  his 
communication  by  numerous  specimens 
from  his  own  collection  and  those  of  Mr. 
Wills,  Mr.  Boyson,  and  Mr.  Forman.  The 
paper  will  be  printed  in  the  Journal. 

Mr.  Halliwell  communicated  an  inter- 
esting notice  of  the  death  of  King  John 
by  poison,  as  reported  in  an  ancient 
MS.  in  the  Harleian  collection  at  the 
Museum,  24.  The  narrative  is  entitled, 
“ Howe  the  Pope  of  Rome  sente  into  Eng- 
lande  a legate  that  men  callede  Swalo,  for 
to  maigntayne  Kyng  Johnne  cause  ayenste 
the  harouns  of  Euglande,  and  howe  Kyng 
Johnne  dyede,  and  by  whomme.”  This 
was  ordered  to  he  printed  along  with  other 
original  documents. 

Mr.  Wakeman  forwarded  a copy  of  a 
Computus  Coquinarii  Monasterii  de  Ten- 
Tceshury  a Fest.  Sci  Michis  1385,  ad 
idem  festum  1386.  It  was  accompanied 
by  a translation  and  notes.  The  account 
is  exceedingly  curious,  and  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  extenso. 

Frratum. — In  p.  281,  1.  5,  for  “Tor- 
nale”  read  “ Tonale.” 


OTMISMATIC  SOCIETY. 


Jan.  26.  W.  S.  W.  Vaux,  Esq.,  Pre- 
sident, in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Poole  communicated  an  ac- 
count of  an  extremely  rare  silver  coin  of 
Mallus,  in  Cilicia,  lately  added  to  the  col- 
lection at  the  British  Museum.  On  its 
obverse  is  a representation  of  Minerva 
seated,  and  on  the  reverse  standing  figures 
of  Mercury  with  the  caduceus,  and  Venus 
resting  one  arm  upon  a column  and  the 
other  on  the  shoulder  of  Mercury.  These 
devices  were  considered  typical  of  the 
protecting  deities  of  the  town,  whose  name 
appears  in  the  abbreviated  form  of  MAA. 
upon  the  coin,  which  was  also  supposed  to 
date  about  b.c.  400. 

Feh.  24.  W.  S.  W.  Vaux,  Esq.,  Pre- 
sident, in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Dickinson  exhibited  a ducat 
of  Alvise  Morenigo  I.,  Doge  of  Venice,  ac- 
companied by  some  remarks  upon  the 


illustrious  family  of  Morenigo,  which  gave 
no  less  than  seven  doges  to  Venice. 

Mr.  Vaux  read  a communication  from 
M.  de  Michele,  the  British  Consul  at  St. 
Petersburg,  to  the  Earl  of  Malmesbury, 
enclosing  an  extract  from  the  Russian 
Journal  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior, 
relating  to  the  discovery  of  a hoard  of 
Oriental  silver  coins.  These,  500  in  num- 
ber, were  discovered  near  Ordonhad,  in 
the  government  of  Erivan,  and  all  belong 
to  the  dynasty  of  the  Djelairides,  and  bear 
dates  between  the  years  762  and  769  of 
the  Hejira,  (a.d.  1361—1380).  They  were 
struck  at  different  towns  in  Arabia,  Syria, 
Persia,  Armenia,  and  the  Transcaucasian 
districts,  and  present  the  names  of  the 
Khans  Schukh  Oveis,  Schah  Shadja,  and 
Djibal-Eddin-Houssin-Khan.  They  are  all 
of  great  rarity,  but  some  of  the  same  class 
of  coins  are  in  the  collection  at  the  British 
Museum. 


SOCIETY  OE  AKTIQIJAEIES  OE  SCOTLAND. 


The  March  meeting  of  this  Society  took 
])lace  in  tbeir  hall,  George-street,  J.  W. 
M'Keuzie,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  M'Kenzie  made  some  remarks  re- 
garding the  series  of  Chronicles  and  Calen- 
tlars  now  in  the  course  of  being  printed  by 


the  Master  of  the  Rolls  in  England,  and 
expressed  an  opinion  that  it  would  be  of 
great  consequence  to  Scottish  history  if  it 
should  come  within  the  scope  of  the  design 
to  print  an  abridgment  of  the  Register  of 
the  Privy  Council  of,  Scotland.  On  his 
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suggestion,  a committee  was  named  for 
the  purpose  of  communicating  with  the 
proper  authorities  on  behalf  of  the  Society, 
and  endeavouring  to  get  the  desired  ob- 
ject accomplished.  Thereafter  the  follow- 
ing communications  were  read - 

1.  Note  of  Incised  Marks  on  one  of  a 
Circle  of  Standing  Stones  in  the  Island  of 
Lewis.  By  John  Stuart,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 
Scot. 

It  was  stated  that  the  circles  of  stand- 
ing stones  occurring  so  frequently  through- 
out Scotland,  and  which  have  been,  with- 
out any  authority,  associated  with  the 
ancient  Druids,  have  of  late  been  more 
systematically  examined  than  heretofore, 
and  the  result  has  almost  always  revealed 
traces  of  sepulchral  deposits.  On  a former 
occasion  Sir  James  Matheson  communi- 
cated to  the  Society  the  discovery  of  two 
sepulchral  chambers  near  the  central  stone 
of  the  great  circle  at  Callernish  in  the 
Lewis,  over  which  a deposit  of  moss,  eight 
feet  in  depth,  had  accumulated.  The  same 
gentleman  more  recently  reported  the  dis- 
covery, in  another  group  of  standing  pil- 
lars about  a mile  from  the  large  one,  of  a 
stone  on  which  various  lines  were  cut,  in- 
dicating design;  and  he  forwarded  casts 
and  drawings  with  the  view  of  bringing 
the  subject  before  the  Society.  Mr.  Stuart 
stated  that  these  marks  seemed  to  have 
little  affinity  with  those  styled  Oghams, 
which  occur  so  frequently  in  Ireland  and 
occasionally  in  Scotland;  and  added  that 
Dr.  Beeves  had  reported,  that  while  such 
scorings  are  occasionally  met  with  in  Ire- 
land on  monumental  stones,  their  design 
is  quite  unknown,  and  that  the  same 
might  be  said  of  the  Oghams,  from  which 
these  scorings  differed  entirely.  It  was 
added,  that  while  it  was  probable  from 
their  position  that  some  of  the  symbolic 
sculptured  pillars  of  Scotland  had  origin- 
ally been  connected  with  circular  groups, 
yet  there  was  only  one  other  instance 
known  where  figures  were  found  on  stones 
actually  in  such  groups.  That  case  oc- 
curred in  “ The  Standing  Stanes”  of 
Strathbogie,  on  one  of  which  a horse-shoe 
figure  and  portions  of  a concentric  circle 
might  be  seen.  In  the  circle  near  Caller- 
nish were  found  some  small  holes  contain- 
ing wood  charcoal,  agreeing  in  this  re- 
spect with  many  circles  on  the  east  coast, 
where  diggings  have  almost  always  brought 
to  light  marks  of  fire  in  some  shape  or 
other. 

2.  Notice  of  the  Hospital  of  St.  Martha, 
at  Aberdour.  By  the  Bev.  William  Boss, 
Aberdour. 

The  principal  facts  connected  with  the 
history  of  this  establishment  occur  in 
papers  at  Dalmahoy,  from  which  it  appears 


that  it  owed  its  origin  to  James,  the  first 
Earl  of  Morton.  In  the  fifteenth  century 
Aberdour  was  a great  resort  of  pilgrims, 
who  came  to  visit  a holy  well.  The  vicar 
of  the  parish  was  distressed  at  the  want 
of  accommodation  for  these  visitors,  and 
suggested  to  the  Earl  the  foundation  of 
an  hospital  for  their  reception.  The  Earl 
agreed,  and  at  various  times  granted  pieces 
of  land  for  the  erection  and  maintenance 
of  the  hospital,  which,  however,  was  not 
destined  to  have  a long  existence.  It 
seems  that  after  a few  years  the  rector 
gave  up  his  charge  of  the  hospital,  and  the 
pilgrims  were  to  be  cared  for  by  four  sisters 
of  penitence  of  the  third  order  of  St.Francis, 
who  were  enjoined  to  enter  the  chapel  of 
the  hospital  daily  at  noon,  and  repeat 
certain  specified  devotions,  as  well  as  the 
pilgrims  and  poor  persons  who  took  shelter 
within  its  walls.  A fter  about  seventy  years 
the  property  of  the  hospital  became  secu- 
larised, and  on  the  18th  of  August,  1560, 
the  mother  and  three  sisters  set  in  feu  to 
James,  Earl  of  Morton,  the  “ Sister  Lands,” 
with  their  place  and  garden  in  the  town 
of  Aberdour.  It  is  believed  that  the  hos- 
pital stood  on  the  site  of  the  old  manse, 
but  beyond  this  belief  and  the  name  of 
the  “ Sister  Lands,”  which  still  continues, 
every  local  memorial  of  the  foundation 
has  perished. 

Mr.  Stuart  remarked  that  the  origin  of 
many  of  our  burghs  of  barony  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  as  expressed  in  the  charters 
of  foundation,  was  the  want  of  accommo- 
dation for  travellers,  and  the  necessity  of 
encouraging  the  erection  of  hostelries  for 
their  benefit. 

Dr.  Stevenson  made  some  observations 
illustrative  of  St.  Fillan’s  connection  with 
Aberdour. 

3.  Notice  communicated  in  a letter  to 
Mr.  Innes  of  a bond  by  the  Earl  of  Irvine, 
colonel.  Lord  Saltoun,  and  other  officers 
of  the  Scots  Guard  of  the  French  King 
(Louis  XIV.),  for  expenses  of  the  corps, 
with  proceedings  taken  for  recovering 
the  money  in  the  Scotch  Court,  where 
evidence  was  required  of  the  forms  requisite 
by  the  lex  loci  contractus^  from  the  Fife 
Charter-chest  of  Duff  House,  by  permission 
of  the  Earl  of  Fife.  By  James  Law, 
Esq.,  W.S. 

This  bond,  in  the  French  language,  is 
dated  1st  of  April,  1643,  and  is  subscribed 

by  James  Earl  of  Irvine,  Sir Banna- 

tyne,  Alexander  Lord  Saltoun,  Lord  Lome, 
Lord  Kilpont,  Lord  St.  Colme,  and  several 
others.  It  is  granted  to  Sir  Bobert  Mur- 
ray of  Priestfield,  designed  in  the  bond 
“ Scots  merchand  at  Paries,”  for  the  sum 
of  30,000  livres.  In  1670  an  action  was 
raised  in  the  Court  of  Session  for  a balance 
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of  the  bond,  when  it  was  objected  that  the 
bond  was  null  from  the  want  of  witnesses 
and  the  writer’s  name.  It  was  ansA^ered, 
“ That  the  bond  being  drawin  in  France  by 
souldiers  in  the  camp  to  bankis  in  Paris, 
and  in  the  French  sty  11  and  language, 
tber  was  no  necessati  of  such  solemnities 
■which  were  not  requisit  be  the  law  of 
Fraunce and  if  their  Lordships  had  any 
doubt  on  this  point,  they  were  advised  to 
consult  several  people  in  the  toun  who 
could  satistie  them,  as  — — Sinclair  of 

Eoslin,  Mowat,  lait  factor  in  France, 

and  John  Inglis,  advocate.”  The  Lords, 
however,  ordained  inquiry  to  he  made  as 
to  the  custom  of  the  place  “wher  the 
bond,  which  is  the  ground  of  the  debait, 
was  granted,”  by  stating  the  case  to  the 
judge  of  the  court  of  the  place.  This 
seems  to  have  taken  three  years  to  ac- 
complish, as  on  the  5th  of  July,  1673,  the 
Lords  “havmg  considered  the  answears 
made  to  them  anent  the  qumres  within 
specefeit  by  the  Presidiall  at  Eheimes  in 
France,”  they  found  the  bond  valid,  not- 
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■withstanding  the  want  of  ■writer’s  name 
and  witnesses,  “ in  respect  of  the  ansuear 
made  therto  and  custome  of  Rhemes.” 

Among  the  donations  were  (1.)  two  cir- 
cular objects  of  stone  from  T.  S.  Muir, 
Esq,,  Leith.  That  gentleman,  so  well 
known  for  his  research  in  the  early  eccle- 
siastical architecture  of  Scotland,  procured 
these  objects  in  St.  Kilda  in  the  course  of 
last  summer.  They  were  dug  up  in  a 
little  bee-hive  house  of  stone,  situated  in 
a deep  valley  in  the  middle  of  the  island, 
called  the  Female  Warrior’s  Glen.  Ac- 
cording to  Martin  (writing  before  1700), 
this  warrior  stUl  sur’vived  in  the  traditions 
of  the  islanders,  who  believed  that  this 
little  house  of  stone  had  been  her  abode. 
Mr.  Muir  furnished  an  account  and  sketch 
of  it,  from  which  it  appears  plainly  to  he 
of  the  same  construction  and  idea  as  those 
in  Harris,  recently  described  by  Captain 
Thomas,  and  as  the  cloghauns  of  Ireland. 
(2.)  Casts  of  incised  marks  in  one  of  a 
circle  of  standing  stones  in  the  Island  of 
Lewis,  by  Sir  James  Matheson,  Bart. 


OXFORD  ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY. 


A MEETING  of  this  Society  was  held  on 
Wednesday,  March  2,  J.  H.  Parker,  Esq., 
F.S.A.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

H.  S.  Le  Strange,  Esq.,  of  Christ  Church, 
and  Mr.  Joseph  Plowman  were  elected 
members  of  the  Society. 

The  President  then  called  upon  the 
Secretary  to  read  his  paper  upon  “ A Visit 
to  Iona,  with  some  Account,  of  its  His- 
tory.” 

Mr.  Lightfoot  stated  the  interest  with 
which  Iona  ought  to  be  regarded,  not  only 
by  those  who  are  members  of  the  Scotch 
Episcopal  Church,  but  also  by  those  who, 
although  living  under  the  pale  of  another 
Church,  yet  owed  no  little  to  their  sister 
in  the  north.  Iona  was  the  chief  seat  of 
the  horrors  of  Druidism  previously  to  the 
coming  of  St.  Columba,  about  a.d.  564, 
who  established  a college  on  the  island  for 
the  education  and  general  improvement  of 
the  people.  After  his  death  the  founda- 
tion passed  through  several  phases,  and 
notwithstanding  its  isolated  position  ac- 
quired great  wealth,  and  increased  in  in- 
fluence up  to  the  time  of  the  Reformation. 
It  continued  under  the  influence  of  the 
Culdees  until  the  beginning  of  the  thir- 
teenth centuiy,  when  they  were  driven 
from  this  and  certain  other  of  their  es- 
tablishments by  an  invasion  of  clerics 
from  the  south,  who  acknowledged  the 
authority  of  tlie  Bishop  of  Rome,  and 
brought  into  use  the  tonsure,  and  other 


ecclesiastical  customs  hitherto  unknown. 
A nunnery  was  established  in  the  island 
about  this  time,  and  continued  until  a.d. 
1543,  when  Anna  Macdonald,  the  last 
prioress,  died,  to  whom  no  successor  seems 
to  have  been  appointed.  The  religious 
establishment  of  Iona  was  altogether 
broken  up  by  the  act  of  the  Scotch  Par- 
liament passed  in  1560,  which  abolished 
religious  houses.  The  island  then  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  McLeans,  but  is  now 
the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll.  The 
second  part  of  the  paper  contained  a 
description  of  the  ruins  of  Iona  as  at 
present  existing;  the  most  ancient  of 
these  is,  without  doubt,  St.  Oran’s  Chapel, 
which  contains  features  of  early  Norman 
of  a very  rude  character,  as  well  as  the 
remains  of  some  later  work  inserted  within 
the  building.  The  chapel  of  the  nunnery 
is  next  in  age,  and  although  built  almost 
entirely  in  the  Norman  style,  is  clearly 
much  later  than  St.  Oran’s  Chapel.  The 
cathedral,  however,  is  by  far  the  most 
important  building  on  the  island,  and 
bears  marks  of  two  distinct  periods,  the 
tower  and  nave  being  Norman  work  of 
the  same  date  as  the  nunnery,  while  the 
work  east  of  the  tower,  as  well  as  the 
transepts,  is  of  a later  kind.  The  carv- 
ing on  the  Norman  capitals  is  still  sharp, 
notwithstanding  that  it  is  entirely  un- 
protected from  the  weather;  it  is  of  a 
most  grotesque  description,  and  is  of  great 
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interest  to  those  fond  of  the  curious.  The 
altar,  which  was  perfect  in  1688,  and  was 
partly  existing  in  1772,  has  now  entirely 
disappeared,  but  according  to  the  accounts 
given  of  it  hy  early  travellers,  it  appears 
to  have  been  made  of  white  marble,  and 
was  of  great  size  and  value.  The  crosses 
are  a great  feature  in  Iona,  and  hear  a 
considerable  resemblance  to  those  in  Ire- 
land, especially  those  at  Monaster-boice, 
CO.  Louth;  Iona  is  said  at  one  time  to 
have  possessed  as  many  as  300,  but  most 
of  them  were  destroyed  by  Puritan  zeal, 
and  now  only  some  three  or  four  remain. 

' Sepulchral  remains  cover  the  island,  both 
in  the  shape  of  cairns,  as  well  as  stone 
monuments  of  all  kinds,  which  are  ac- 
counted for  from  the  fact  that  Iona  from 
time  immemorial  has  been  considered 
I sacred  ground,  so  much  so,  that  numbers 
of  kings,  both  Scotch  and  Irish,  and,  it  is 
said,  even  Norwegian,  have  been  interred 
here,  the  last  of  whom  is  said  to  have  been 
the  famous  Macbeth.  Mr.  Lightfoot  re- 
lated some  other  interesting  facts  with 
regard  to  Iona,  and  concluded  his  paper 
hy  regretting  the  miserable  state  in  which 
the  present  proprietor  leaves  the  ruins. 

The  President  thanked  the  Secretary  for 
I his  interesting  paper,  after  which  a con- 
versation took  place,  when  the  meeting 
was  adjourned  to  Tuesday,  March  15th. 

March  15.  J.  H.  Parker,  Esq.,  F.S.A., 
President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Secretary  being  called  on  for  the 
report  of  the  previous  meeting,  read  to 
the  Society  the  proceedings  of  the  com- 
mittee with  regard  to  a memorial  addressed 
to  the  Vice-Chancellor  and  the  Hebdoma- 
dal Council  with  reference  to  the  Society’s 
collection  of  casts,  &c.;  also  a letter  calling 
upon  the  Society  to  send  a protest  to  the 
corporation  of  York,  who  were  about  to 
destroy  the  old  barbican  attached  to  the 
Walmgate  Bar,  in  that  city. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  balloted 
for  and  elected  members  of  the  Society  : — 
E.  Bevers,  Esq.,  Broad-street ; F.  W. 
Fryer,  Esq.,  St.  Edmund  Hall ; John 
Mills,  Esq.,  Ch.  Ch.;  Rev.  J.  H.  Eld,  St. 
John’s  College. 

A lecture  was  then  delivered  hy  Mr. 
Skidmore,  of  Coventry,  on  “Ancient  Metal- 
work applied  to  Domestic  Purposes,  and 
the  Uses  of  Iron  in  reference  to  the  New 
Museum.”  Having  called  attention  to  the 
extensive  application  of  metal  in  various 
preceding  ages,  illustrated  hy  numerous 
examples,  comparing  these  with  the  gene- 
ral productions  of  the  present  day,  and 
shewing  in  the  latter  a want  of  beauty 
and  delicacy  of  design  and  workmanship, 
and  the  absence  of  many  of  the  decorative 


arts,  especially  of  enamels  and  niello,  which 
marked  the  works  intended  for  even  or- 
dinary use  at  earlier  periods,  the  embryo 
use  of  plate  and  ribbed  iron  was  shewn  in 
articles  of  the  fourteenth  century  requiring 
strength,  which  has  now  been  adopted,  it 
was  generally  supposed  for  the  first  time, 
in  our  railway  bridges  and  other  con- 
structions. Turning  to  the  second  part  of 
the  subject,  the  knowledge  and  use  of  iron 
from  the  earliest  ages  were  briefly  reverted 
to,  and  its  limitation  by  the  comparatively 
small  quantities  obtainable.  A review 
was  given  of  the  greatly  increased  powders 
of  production  hy  the  inventions  of  the 
present  age, — among  the  largest,  that  of 
the  steam  engine,  by  means  of  which  was 
rendered  easy  the  raising  from  deep  mines 
of  coal  and  ore,  and  its  reduction  to  metal 
hy  blast  furnaces  of  immense  power ; enu- 
merating many  of  the  great  engineering 
works,  rendered  possible  only  in  the  pre- 
sent age,  and  the  result  of  this  vast  aug- 
mentation of  the  material  ; he  called 
attention  to  its  varied  applications,  alike 
indispensable  for  the  delicate  spring  of  the 
chronometer  or  the  ponderous  tubular 
bridge  supporting  thousands  of  tons;  rang- 
ing from  the  rudest  implement  of  industry 
to  the  shield  of  a Cellini  or  a Vetchi ; of 
exhibiting  the  most  delicate  manipulation 
and  the  most  artistic  expression ; of  the 
highest  range  of  constructive  skill  of  which 
no  other  known  material  was  capable,  and 
at  the  same  time  susceptible  of  perfection 
in  the  decorative  art.  It  had  not  yet 
been  applied  to  architecture  except  in 
limited  degrees.  In  the  revival  of  archi- 
tecture and  art  of  late  years,  men’s  atten- 
tion had  been  properly  directed,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  the  study  of  the  past; 
that  the  time  had  arrived  when  Gothic 
architecture  was  called  upon  to  embody 
the  capabilities  of  the  present  day,  be 
suited  to  its  wants,  and  appeal  to  the  feel- 
ings and  sentiments  which  animate  the 
present  races  of  mankind ; that  the  archi- 
tecture of  all  past  ages,  whether  Assyrian, 
Egyptian,  Greek,  or  of  the  Christian  era, 
alike  gave  expression  to  the  religion,  the 
habits,  and  thoughts  of  its  own  day,  and  in 
return  enlisted  its  sympathies.  The  archi- 
tect of  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury had  a certain  limited  area  of  knowledge ; 
since  then  a western  and  an  extreme  east- 
ern world  had  been  added : vast  had  been 
the  addition  to  natural  forms  resulting 
from  this.  The  architecture  of  the  future, 
to  be  equal  to  its  altered  position,  must 
embody  and  comprehend  these  various 
changes.  While  to  the  thirteenth-century 
architect  the  natural  form  surrounding  him 
conveyed  ideas  which,  conventionalized, 
became  the  expression  of  that  period. 
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the  arcliitect  of  tlie  nineteeth  century  had 
a wider  range,  resulting  from  both  new 
varieties  of  natural  form  and  the  addition 
of  new  materials.  This  subject  was  illus- 
trated by  reference  to  the  enrichments  in 
the  spandrels  of  the  Museum,  containing 
conventionally- arranged  foliage  of  the  East 
Indies,  South  America,  Australia,  Africa, 
and  various  English  types.  A most  inter- 
esting portion  of  the  lecture  followed,  in 
which,  after  expressing  the  highest  admi- 
ration of  the  exquisite  forms  of  conventional 
foliage  of  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  the  much- discussed  question  rela- 
tive to  the  origin  of  those  forms,  and  the 
theories  on  which  they  were  founded,  re- 
ceived a lucid  explanation,  both  by  various 
examples  produced  and  details  entered 
into.  On  this  subject  it  is  impossible  in  a 
brief  notice,  and  without  illustrations,  to 
do  justice  to  these  remarks.  The  next 
portion  of  the  paper  was  devoted  to  an 
investigation  of  the  laws  which  govern 
the  various  materials  used  in  architecture, 
the  development  of  the  inherent  qualities 
each  had  received  in  the  use  of  iron  : while 
its  hardness  forbad  its  carving  in  masses 
like  soft  stone,  or  moulded  and  dove-tailed 
like  wood,  its  ductility  gave  to  it  additional 
powers  of  expression  in  a direction  other 
materials  were  incapable  of;  that  a new 
law,  that  of  “ attachment,”  was  necessary 
to  allow  full  power  to  its  expression,  and 
he  illustrated  the  meaning  of  this  in  the 
capitals  and  spandrels  of  the  museum ; to 
deny  that  law  would  be  to  stultify  the 
use  of  the  material  of  our  age,  and  faU 
back  upon  modes  of  construction  and  en- 
richment only  suitable  to  wood  or  stone. 
Numerous  works  in  metal  were  referred 
too  of  early  date  in  which  this  ductility 
and  mode  of  attachments  of  parts  received 
expression  in  the  coiled  wirework,  the 
hammered  and  carved  work,  and  the  foliage 
of  productions  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  and 
iron,  while  for  the  present  day  it  remained 
to  carry  out  the  theories  so  expressed  on 
larger  scales  than  had  ever  been  before 
contemplated. 

On  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Skidmore’s 
paper  the  President  remarked  that  it  was 
difficult  to  know  what  point  to  touch  upon 
in  the  paper  just  read,  as  it  was  so  full  of 
new  matters;  the  theory  which  Mr.  S.  put 
forward,  that  metal  foliage  was  the  model 
for  the  early  foliage  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, he  believed  to  be  quite  novel,  and,  as 
far  as  he  could  see  from  the  arguments  al- 
leged, far  from  improbable.  He  thought 
that  he  was  expressing  the  feelings  of  the 
Society  in  warmly  thanking  Mr.  Skidmore 
for  his  extremely  valuable  paper. 

The  Master  of  University  rose  to  ex- 
press the  pleasure  he  had  felt  in  hearing 
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a theory  which  seemed  to  him  quite  fea- 
sible, and  yet  one  quite  novel  to  himself. 
He  felt  quite  sure  of  the  benefits  to  archi- 
tecture if  iron  were  treated  successfully; 
and  of  IVIr.  Skidmore’s  work  at  the  New 
Museum  he  had  the  greatest  admiration, 
and  considered  his  treatment  of  metal  ex- 
ceedingly beautiful  and  fuU  of  the  real 
spirit  of  Gothic  architecture.  Before  he 
concluded  he  would  wish  to  ask  whether 
any  large  ancient  buildings  exhibited  the 
use  of  metal-work  on  so  extensive  a scale 
as  the  Museum  ? 

After  some  remarks  in  reply  to  the 
Master  of  University  by  Mr.  Skidmore, 
Dr.  A eland  said  that  he  had  hoped  to 
have  heard  nothing  of  the  Museum  that 
evening,  as  he  had  come  expecting  a paper 
from  Mr.  Skidmore  on  Domestic  work. 
He,  however,  testified  to  the  information 
which  he  always  received  from  IVIr.  Skid- 
more in  matters  connected  with  his  art, 
and  should  have  been  most  sorry  if  he  had 
lost  what  he  had  heard  that  evening.  He 
was  glad  that  the  difficulties  which  at- 
tended the  erection  of  a work  which  was 
so  new  of  its  kind  had  been  so  manfully 
put  forward;  and  he  called  to  mind  the 
time  when  the  subject  of  the  use  of  iron 
and  glass  was  put  forward  at  a meeting  of 
the  Society  some  three  years  ago,  and  he 
stated  that  he  did  not  mind  who  might 
tell  him,  whether  his  friend  Mr.  Buskin 
or  any  one  else,  that  glass  and  iron  were 
unfitting  for  a Gothic  building,  he  stuck 
to  the  principle  that  if  iron  and  glass  were 
materials  in  abundance  before  him,  that 
they  ought  to  find  their  place  in  any 
building  if  required.  His  views  were  ac- 
cepted then  by  the  Society;  still  only  a 
rough  sketch  of  something  in  iron  and 
glass  was  the  impression  then  left  on  the 
minds  of  the  members  present.  The  nut, 
he  said,  they  had  to  crack  was  cracked 
now,  and  the  difficulties  they  had  experi- 
enced arose  not  from  the  impossibility  of 
the  work,  but  from  the  inability  of  archi- 
tects to  manage  it ; they  wanted  a man  to 
do  it.  And  now  he  might  say  that,  often 
as  he  had  been  in  the  Museum,  he  had 
never  learnt  what  he  had  that  night, — the 
marvellonsintricacy  of  the  metal- work;  the 
piece  of  foliage  which  he  held  in  his  hand, 
simple  as  it  seemed,  was  yet  made  with  a 
considerable  amount  of  work,  and  he  sup- 
posed of  cost,  for  it  contained  in  it  no  less 
than  twenty-five  pieces  of  iron  welded  to- 
gether in  different  ways.  He  advised  Mr. 
Skidmore  to  send  some  of  those  pieces  for 
inspection  to  the  Society’s  rooms,  or  some 
places  where  those  who  were  desirous 
might  form  some  appreciation  of  the  diffi- 
culty and  expense  of  the  work.  He  urged 
the  granting  of  a sufficient  sum  for  proper 
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i metal  fittings  for  the  windows,  which 
I seemed  likely  to  be  refused  by  the  Univer- 
i sity ; and,  in  conclusion,  he  thanked  Mr. 

, Skidmore  for  stating  that  this  building 
was  a beginning,  that  by  and  by  a future 
generation  would  look  upon  it  in  com- 
parison with  the  advancement  of  art  as  a 
failure,  and  that  if  our  country  refused  to 
encourage  the  beauties  of  metal  work, 
others  would,  and  that  Australia  and 
America  would  surpass  us  in  the  works 
of  art. 

The  Secretary  called  Mr.  Skidmore’s 
attention  to  a building  more  ancient  than 
the  middle  ages,  and  of  an  authority  higher 
than  any  which  would  support  his  theory 


of  the  use  of  metal  work  in  artistic  decora- 
tion j he  meant  Solomon’s  temple.  He 
was  not  aware  of  stone  carving  described 
there;  the  walls,  the  cornices  with  their 
carved  pomegranates,  were  covered  with 
gold,  and  the  great  brass  pillars  had  capi- 
tals of  molten  and  wrought  brass.  Allusion 
was  made  to  the  new  Toronto  Museum, 
for  which  a much  larger  sum  was  granted 
by  that  University  than  by  that  of  Oxford. 
It  was  thought  that  the  Canadians  might 
take  the  shine  out  of  us. 

After  a few  further  remarks,  the  Presi- 
dent adjourned  the  meeting  to  Tuesday, 
March  22. 


YOEKSHIEE  PHILOSOPHICAL  SOCIETY. 


On  Tuesday,  March  1,  the  monthly 
meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the 
Museum,  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  President, 
in  the  Chair. 

The  noble  Chairman  spoke  as  follows : — 
“ Gentlemen,  as  this  is  the  first  occasion 
of  my  being  in  the  presence  of  the  York- 
shire Philosophical  Society  since  I had 
the  honour  of  being  elected  by  them  as 
its  President,  I have  purposely  committed 
to  writing  the  brief  remarks  with  which 
I propose  to  address  them,  both  with  a 
view  of  more  expressly  marking  my  re- 
spect for  my  distinguished  audience,  and 
also  because  I think  it  of  good  example, 
when  the  attending  circumstances  admit 
of  it,  and  it  is  wished  that  what  is  offered 
should  not  be  lightly  said.  In  the  first 
place,  then,  I have  thought  it  right  not  to 
decline,  or,  at  least,  not  to  persevere  in 
declining,  the  distinction  thus  conferred 
upon  me.  I neither  seek  to  conceal  from 
myself  nor  from  you,  gentlemen,  which 
would  be  indeed  superfluous,  that  I labour 
under  one  great  disqualification.  As  a 
body,  they  whom  I have  now  the  pleasure 
to  meet  are  mainly  brought  together  by 
the  love  of  science,  and  many  of  them  are 
most  honourably  distinguished  by  high 
and  varied  proficiency  in  scientific  pur- 
suits. With  respect  to  myself,  instead  of 
being  qualified,  as  your  President  should 
naturally  be,  to  head  your  inquiries,  and 
point  the  way  to  their  best  direction, 
whether  from  the  shortcomings  of  early 
education,  or  the  occupations  of  after  life, 
or  principally,  no  doubt,  from  defects  of 
natural  capacity,  I dare  not  boast  of 
being  even  a smatterer  in  science.  So 
far  from  being  worthy  to  worship  in  her 
innermost  shrines,  my  feet  have  not  been 
trained  to  cross  her  threshold.  Into  the 


motives  that  have  led  the  Society  to  place 
me  at  the  head  of  their  honoured  list  it  is 
scarcely  within  my  province  to  inquire. 
They  may  have  credited  me  with  a sincere 
attachment  for  the  allied,  though  still 
separate,  pursuits  of  literature ; and  they 
may  have  most  justly  imputed  to  me  a 
deep  and  unaffected  sense  of  the  value  and 
dignity  of  science.  Without,  indeed,  at- 
tempting any  invidious  comparison  be- 
tween these  two  departments  of  intel- 
lectual culture,  as  far  as  they  are  distinct 
(for  is  not  each,  in  fact,  the  most  useful 
handmaid  to  the  other),  I cannot  but  feel 
that,  while  literature  presents  more  ob- 
vious allurements  for  the  youth  and  lei- 
sure of  life,  science  altogether  supplies 
more  essential  and  pregnant  contribu- 
tions to  the  continual  progress  and  per- 
manent welfare  of  the  whole  human 
family.  The  occasion  of  a new  President 
being,  as  it  were,  installed  in  your  chair, 
will  naturally  carry  the  memories  of  most 
among  you  back  to  my  immediate  prede- 
cessor, the  late  Earl  Fitzwilliam.  I would 
fain  add  to  what  I feel  assured  is  the 
common  sentiment,  a brief  expression  of 
my  own  respectful  and  affectionate  regret 
for  that  distinguished  man.  He  was  the 
son  of  a father  who,  in  this  great  county 
of  York,  as  well  as  throughout  society  at 
large,  exercised  greater  powers  of  attrac- 
tion, perhaps,  than  any  person  on  record, 
by  the  transparent  kindness  of  a most 
guileless  and  benevolent  nature.  His  suc- 
cessor, with  a less  winning  and  genial 
deportment,  with  the  same  steadfastness 
of  unblemished  honour,  and  with  a supe- 
rior grasp  of  intellect  and  tenacity  of  pur- 
pose, inherited  and  retained  the  heredi- 
tary place  in  the  public  esteem.  He 
evinced  the  most  uniform  and  disinter- 
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ested  concern  in  every  matter  that  tended 
to  promote  the  cause  of  human  progress  j 
and  this  disposition,  coupled  with  a vigor- 
ous understanding  and  an  unaffected  piety, 
at  once  constituted  him  an  appropriate 
head  of  a Society  whose  guiding  object, 
if  I rightly  interpret  it,  is  to  explore  the 
wonderful  works  of  God,  and  apply  them 
to  the  service  of  man.  In  the  perform- 
ance of  this  high  mission  the  Yorkshire 
Philosophical  Society  has  occupied  an 
honourable  and  prominent  post.  I have 
not  the  ahihty,  and  I should  feel  the 
attempt  invidious,  to  discriminate  be- 
tween the  extent  and  variety  of  profi- 
ciency and  eminence  which  have  con- 
ferred lustre  on  its  members.  It  will 
not  be  forgotten  how  much  the  institu- 
tion owes  to  the  unremitting  guardian- 
ship and  special  attainments  of  the  Eev. 
Canon  Harcourt ; it  will  not  be  forgotten 
that  it  trained  and  has  since  resigned  to 
more  conspicuous  fields  of  usefulness  its 
first  Keeper,  Professor  Phillips.  It  has 
been  fortunate  enough  now  to  secure  for 
that  important  position  a gentleman  who 
seems  well  qualified  to  supply  the  place 
of  even  so  distinguished  a predecessor ^ 
You  will  perceive  that  ample  space  has 
been  of  late  added  to  your  means  of  ac- 
commodation, and  that  your  rooms  and 
galleries  are  growing,  as  well  as  the  col- 
lections which  are  to  enrich  and  adorn 
them.  The  great  county  of  which  this 
is  the  capital  is  certainly  well  entitled 
to  adequate  provision,  and  indeed  its  very 
size,  which  has  called  forth  so  many  kin- 
dred institutions,  constitutes  its  own  most 
formidable  rivalry.  When  it  is  remem- 
bered how  much  has  been  contributed  by 
the  caves  of  Kirkdale  and  the  alum  de- 
posits of  Whitby  to  illustrate  the  chro- 
nology of  the  globe,  it  was  to  be  expected 
that  there  should  be  some  central  place  of 
deposit  for  these  and  similar  successive 
records  of  the  world’s  history;  and  the 
walls  round  about  us  shew  that  these  ex- 
pectations  have  not  been  disappointed. 
The  munificence  of  such  contributors, 
among  others,  as  Mr.  Rudston  Read  and 
Mr.  Roundell,  lay  open  to  us  alike  the  ex- 
quisite varieties  of  these  feathered  forms 
that  stiU  make  our  groves  harmonious, 
and  these  portentous  forms  of  extinct 
animal  life  which  carry  us  back  through 
untracked  periods  to  conditions  of  atmos- 
phere and  vegetation  not  yet  adapted  to 
the  tenancy  of  man.  With  respect  to  the 
principle  which  ought  to  pervade  and 
guide  all  societies  established  for  the  pro- 
motion of  science,  and  which  I feel  per- 
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suaded  equally  influences  your  ouui  body, 
I conceive  and  assume  it  to  be  the  love  of 
truth — ^truth  absolute,  truth  for  its  own 
sake,  truth,  with  no  regard  to  the  conse- 
quences that  would  ensue  from  its  esta- 
blishment. Though  Plato  take  the  other 
side,  still  truth  would  be  your  choice — si 
fractus  illabatur  orSwr— still  truth  would 
be  your  rule.  At  the  same  time  I may  feel 
confident  that  you  will  not  pursue  this  lofty 
endeavour  with  less  alacrity  and  ardom*, 
if  you  at  the  same  time  are  sustained  by 
the  conviction  that  the  severe  pursuits 
and  victorious  establishment  of  truth  will 
multiply  the  sources  of  human  happiness, 
and  place  upon  an  unshaken  foundation 
the  evidences,  the  doctrines,  and  the  hopes 
of  religion.” 

The  Rev.  J.  Kenrick  read  a paper  on 
the  rare  coin  presented  by  Mr.  T.  S.  Xoble. 
He  observed  that  the  imperial  personage 
whose  image  it  bore  was  absolutely  un- 
known to  history.  The  inscription  on  the 
obverse  is  divae  maeutlanae  ; and  on  the 
reverse  is  the  figure  of  a peacock  in  flight, 
with  the  word  conseceatio.  Who  was  this 
Mariniana  ? Older  writers  have  framed 
a pleasing  romance  that  she  was  the  wife 
of  the  unfortunate  Emperor  Valerian,  who 
was  taken  prisoner  by  Sapor,  King  of 
Persia,  and  that,  having  died  in  captivity, 
her  memory  was  honoured  by  the  striking 
of  this  coin  by  her  son.  Valerian  II.  But 
this  romance,  hke  many  others,  has  been 
destroyed  by  the  merciless  hand  of  the 
chronologer.  Prom  a date  on  one  of  the 
coins,  it  appears  that  she  must  have  died 
six  years  before  Valerian’s  Persian  expedi- 
tion. As  he  was  twice  married,  and  his 
sons,  Gallienus  and  Valerian  II.,  were  only 
half-brothers,  it  is  probable  that  she  was 
his  second  wife. 

Consecration  meant  the  same  thing  as 
deification,  an  honour  paid  to  emperors  and 
members  of  their  families  since  Julius  Csesar. 
It  was  variously  indicated  on  the  coins 
struck  after  their  death.  As  the  soul  of 
Caesar  was  supposed  to  have  been  carried  to 
heaven  by  the  blazing  star  which  appeared 
at  the  time  of  his  assassination,  a star  was 
often  placed  on  the  coins  which  recorded 
the  consecration  of  an  emperor.  The  eagle 
of  Jove,  sometimes  with,  sometimes  with- 
out the  thunderbolt,  was  a natural  symbol 
of  imperial  dignity ; while  for  empresses 
was  chosen  the  peacock,  the  bird  of  Juno. 
The  consecration  was  sometimes  denoted 
by  a funeral  pyre,  an  altar,  a thensa  (the 
carriage  on  which  the  images  of  the  gods 
were  carried  in  procession  at  the  games  of 
the  circus),  sometimes  by  a serpent,  which, 
among  its  various  significations,  was  used 
as  a symbol  of  immortality.  The  coin 
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now  presented  is  of  debased  silver,  and  of 
I rude  execution,  and  the  form  of  the  letters 
is  unclassical.  These  characteristics  suit 
the  age  in  which  it  was  produced.  The 
I days  were  evil;  the  succession  to  the 
imperial  throne  was  the  subject  of  per- 
j petual  wars ; the  barbarians  from  time  to 
I time  ravaged  the  provinces,  and  a pesti- 
j lence,  which  began  in  A.D.  252,  visited,  in 
j the  course  of  fifteen  years,  every  part  of 
the  ancient  world. 

, J.  Ford,  Esq.,  presented  three  flint 
arrow-heads,  found  in  a grave  near  the 
Castle  Howard  Reformatory.  A male  and 
female  skeleton,  a Roman  coin,  &c.,  had 
been  found  on  the  road  near  which  the 
Reformatory  stands,  which  shewed  that  it 
bad  been  a Roman  burial-place  ; and  when 


the  excavation  for  the  foundation  of  the 
Reformatory  was  made,  a tumulus  was 
discovered,  and  a skeleton,  with  a large 
stone  placed  over  it.  A few  weeks  since 
two  kilns  for  the  burning  of  pottery  were 
also  discovered  within  the  field,  which  is 
under  the  cultivation  of  the  inmates  of  the 
Reformatory.  A very  considerable  quantity 
of  ashes  and  much  broken  pottery  were 
found,  but,  more  interesting  still,  the  shape 
and  form  of  the  kiln,  and  the  mode  in 
which  the  fire  was  applied,  were  tolerably 
evident.  In  consulting  the  map  of  Roman 
Yorkshire,  he  found  that  a Roman  camp 
was  marked  near  the  site  on  which  these 
were  found.  The  remains  seemed  to  have 
been  interred  by  the  side  of  a road  leading 
to  an  old  ford  at  the  river. 


LEICESTEESHIRE  AECH.^OLOGICAL  AND  AECHITECTDEAL 

SOCIETY. 


Feh.  28.  At  a meeting  of  this  Society 
at  the  Town  Hall,  G.  H.  Nevinson,  Esq.,  in 
the  Chair, 

Mr.  Thompson  exhibited  a MS.  which 
appeared  to  be  the  first  skin  of  “ The  ab- 
stracte  or  brefe  declaracion  of  all  and  sin- 
gular Lordshippis,  manners,  landes,  tene- 
ments, woodes,  personagis,  pencions,  and 
all  other  possessions  as  well  spirituall  as 
temporall  apperteignyng  vnto  the  late  at- 
taynted  monastery  of  Colchester,  surveiued 
by  Richard  Pollerd  and  Thomas  Moyle, 
esquiers,  generall  Surveyers  of  the  Kingis 
landes,”  &c.,  reference  being  made  to  a 
book  in  which  the  particulars  might  be 
found. 

Mr.  North  exhibited  a hitherto  unnoticed 
local  token  which  had  come  into  his  pos- 
session since  the  publication  of  his  paper 
read  before  the  Society  upon  the  trades- 
men’s tokens  of  Leicestershire.  On  the 
obverse  is  henry  croddtn  in,  round  a 
cross  moline ; and  on  the  reverse  melton 

c 

MOBERY  round  the  letters  jj  ^ Henry 

Croddyn  lies  interred  in  the  north  aisle  of 
Melton  Church  : he  died  January  3rd, 
1699.  The  Crodens  appear  to  have  been 
in  Melton  many  years  previously  to  this. 
In  the  churchwardens’  accounts  for  1612 
we  find, — “ Item,  to  Rate  Croden  and 
William  Allyn  for  Four  dayes  and  a halfe 
settinge  up  winders  in  the  Steepell. . . IXs.” 

A smaU  leaden  token,  also  exhibited  by 

Mr.  North,  has  on  the  obverse  and 

1 ^ 

on  the  reverse 

O # • 

Mr.  Hill  exhibited  two  third  brass  Ro- 
Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  CCVI. 


man  coins,  found  near  the  Manor-house 
at  Melbourne.  One  of  them  has  the  words 
VRBS  ROMA  and  a head  on  the  obverse, 
and  the  wolf  with  Romulus  and  Remus  on 
the  reverse. 

Mr.  Neale  read  a paper  upon  the  works 
of  the  engraver  William  Vaillant. 

Mr.  Goddard  exhibited  a spring  padlock, 
of  a globular  form,  about  If  inchin  dia- 
meter, found  at  Gaddesby.  Also  a bronze 
medallion  of  an  equestrian  figure  of  King 
Charles. 

Mr.  Gresley  exhibited  some  specimens 
of  English  spurs,  of  which  he  read  a de- 
scription. 

Earl  Ferrers  sent  for  exhihition  a large 
stone  hatchet-shaped  celt,  dug  up  near  the 
Manor-house  at  Chartley.  Its  length  is 
about  8^  inches  : the  edge  for  cutting  mea- 
sures about  4f  inches,  and  the  other  end, 
wdiich  is  very  massive,  and  was  used  as  a 
hammer,  is  about  2^  by  3 inches.  It 
weighs  61b.  2 oz.  The  upper  and  lower  sides 
of  it  have  a hollow  groove.  There  is  a hole 
through  it,  rather  behind  the  centre,  for 
the  insertion  of  the  handle.  This  was 
probably  made  by  the  rotary  friction  of 
another  hard  round  stone,  used  with  sand 
and  w^ater.  Where  metal  was  used,  the 
sides  of  the  aperture  are  cylindrical,  and 
in  some  cases  the  circular  lines  left  by  the 
tool  may  be  seen ; where,  on  the  contrary, 
a stone  was  used,  the  edge  of  the  aperture 
is  splayed  on  each  side.  It  is  of  a hard 
fine-grained  stone,  of  a light  grey  colour, 
which  might  be  taken  for  limestone,  but 
sulphuric  acid  has  no  effect  upon  it. 

Another  celt  was  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Gresley,  presented  to  him  by  W.  Dewes, 
3 D 
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Esq.,  which  was  discovered  about  fifty 
years  ago  upon  the  Woulds,  Ashby-de-la- 
Zouch,  in  the  corner  field  where  the  lane 
to  Blackfordhy  diverges  from  the  Over 
Seile  and  Ashby  turnpike  road.  It  is  of 
roughly  chipped  yellow  flint,  about  8j 
inches  long,  and  3 inches  in  the  broadest 
part,  which  is  near  the  semicircular  cut- 
ting edge,  from  whence  it  becomes  nar- 
rower towards  the  other  end,  which  is 
obtusely  pointed  “As  the  celt  was  the 
principal  tool  and  weapon  of  the  early 
Celtic  inhabitants  of  this  island,  serving 
the  purposes  of  the  chisel,  pick,  punch, 
wedge,  plane,  hatchet,  and  battle-axe,”  it 
is  frequently  found,  as  in  the  present  in- 
stance, nnaccompanied  by  other  remains. 

The  Chairman  exhibited  Eoman  coins  of 
Vespasian  and  Maximinus,  the  former  hav- 
ing the  legend  niP  cae5  TE3PA3iA>f  atg 
p M TE  p p cos  m. 

Mr.  J.  Thompson  read  the  second  part 
of  his  paper  on  the  Jewiw  TTall,  in  which 


he  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  fragment 
of  masonry  known  by  that  name  was  ori- 
ginally the  western  entrance  of  Eoinan 
Leicester,  before  the  station  was  enlarged 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  popula- 
tion. At  a subsequent  date  (in  the  mid- 
dle or  latter  part  of  the  second  century) 
the  space  between  the  western  wall  and 
the  Soar  was  probably  covered  with  build- 
ings, and  then  the  western  wall  removed, 
leaving  only  the  portion  now  remaining, 
which  was  incorporated  with  a large  edi- 
fice, of  which  the  foundations  have  been 
discovered  at  different  times.  Mr.  Thomp- 
son entered  very  fuUy  into  his  reasons  for 
forming  these  conclusions. 

It  was  resolved  that  Mr.  Thompson’s 
paper,  with  two  illustrations,  be  printed 
with  the  Eeport  of  the  Society  for  1858, 
and  that  Mr.  Wing’s  paper,  read  at  the 
last  general  meeting,  also  accompany 
it,  if  the  funds  of  the  Society  shall  he 
sufficient. 
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The  sixteenth  annual  meeting  of  this 
Society  was  held  at  the  Palatine  Hotel  on 
the  1st  of  March,  Mr.  Jas.  Crossley,  F.S.A., 
President,  in  the  Chair  ; and  amongst  the 
gentlemen  present  were  the  Eev.  F.  E. 
Eaines,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Hon.  Canon  of  Man- 
chester, Vice-President  of  the  Society  the 
Eev.  Thomas  Corser,  M.A.,  F.S.A. ; Eev. 
J.  H.  Marsden,  B.D.,  Canon  Messrs. 
Thomas  Heywood,  F.S.A.  ; Arthur  H. 
Hey  wood.  Treasurer  ; William  Langton, 
Hon.  Secretary;  and  J.  H.  Harland,  of  the 
Council;  the  Eevs.  Joseph  Clai'ke,  Eector 
of  Stretford,  and  X.  W.  Germon,  High 
Master  of  the  Manchester  Grammar- School; 
Professor  Christie,  Owen’s  College ; — 
Holder,  of  Bolton;  George  Peel,  William 
Prescott,  B.  Denison,  Xaylor,  &c. 

Mr.  Langton  read  the  Treasiirer’s  ac- 
count, from  which  it  appeared  that  the 
receipts  amounted  to  £570,  and  after  pay- 
ing all  expenses  of  printing,  &c.,  there 
was  a balance  in  hand  of  £339. 

The  Treasurer’s  accounts  were  received, 
and  referred  to  the  appointed  Auditors, 
Messrs.  George  and  Joseph  Peel,  and  B. 
D.  Xaylor. 

The  Chairman  then  read  the  report  of 
the  Council,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
brief  summary : — 

All  the  three  publications  for  the  last 
year  had  been  issued,  and  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  members.  Volume  46  com- 
pleted the  Shuttleworth  Accounts,  which 
was  characterised  as  “a  most  useful  and 


valuable  work  of  general  reference 
Volume  47,  “ The  History  of  the  Ancient 
Chapel  of  Birch,”  edited  by  the  Eev.  J. 
Booker,  M.A,  F.S.A.,  being  the  fifth  cha- 
peh-y  in  the  parish  of  Manchester  de- 
scribed by  the  same  indefatigable  his- 
torian, would  not  yield  to  any  of  its 
predecessors  in  attraction  and  interest ; 
and  it  was  illustrated  by  views  of  Birch 
Chapel,  St.  James’s  Church,  and  Slade 
HaU,  and  by  a striking  portrait,  from  the 
original  at  Platt,  of  Major-General  Wors- 
ley,  the  great  favourite  of  Oliver  Cromwell 
(and  of  whom  a fuU  and  interesting  bio- 
graphy is  given),  engraved  expressly  for 
the  work  at  the  expense  of  C.  C.  Worsley, 
Esq.  Volume  48  was  Part  I.  of  a Cata- 
logue of  the  Collection  of  Tracts  for  and 
against  Popery,  published  in  or  about  the 
reign  of  J ames  II.,  now  preserved  in  the 
Chetham  Library,  and  edited  by  its  Libra- 


* We  are  sorry  to  say  that  space  has  not  been 
available  to  notice  this  volume  so  fully  as  it  de- 
serves. It  completes  the  Shuttleworth  papers, 
and  consists  entirely  of  notes  by  the  learned 
editor,  Mr.  Harland.  These  “ Notes”  alone  em- 
body a vast  amount  of  information  respecting 
everything  mentioned  in  the  Shuttleworth  Ac- 
counts ; thus,  under  the  head  of  “ Salmon,”  we 
have  an  account  of  that  fish  and  how  to  catch  it ; 
then  some  historical  notes  of  it  as  an  article  of 
food  ; under  that  of  “ Sfik”  we  have  an  account 
of  the  silk  trade  in  England  from  the  earliest 
times.  Amongst  the  earlier  items  in  the  volume 
we  find  Mallards,  Malt,  Marchpanes,  Markets, 
Marl,  Mastiff',  &c.  &c.,  each  and  all  exhibiting  a 
large  amount  of  reading.  j 
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il  rian,  Mr.  Thomas  Jones.  This  volume 
j would  have  a permanent  value  to  the  gen- 
eral studeTit,  as  a most  accurate  and  in- 
I structive  index  to  a very  memorable  part 
of  our  literature,  and  as  interesting  a spe- 
I cimen  as  could  be  selected  of  that  grand 
I treasure-house  of  knowledge,  the  invalua- 
I ble  Manchester  Library  founded  by  Hum- 
phrey Chetham.  There  were  thirteen 
publications  contemplated  or  in  progress, 
viz..  The  Lancashire  Lieutenancy  under 
J the  Tudors  and  Stuarts ; Lancashire  and 
i Cheshire  Wills,  second  part,  edited  by 
: the  Eev.  G.  J.  Piccope  ; Catalogue  of 
l'  Tracts  for  and  against  Popery,  in  the 
I Chetham  Library,  second  part,  edited  by 
I’  Mr.  T.  Jones  ,*  a Selection  from  Dr.  John 
Byrom’s  unprinted  Bemains  in  Prose  and 
Verse;  a new  edition  of  Byrom’s  Poems, 
collected  and  published  after  his  decease ; 
Mamecestre,  or  Chapters  from  the  early 
recorded  History  of  the  Barony,  Manor  or 
Lordship,  town  and  borough  of  Manches- 
I ter ; Worthington’s  Diary  and  Correspon- 
1 dence,  concluding  part,  edited  by  James 
j Crossley,  Esq.;  Collectanea  Anglo-Poetica, 

1 or  Bibliographical  Notices  of  some  of  the 
j rarer  Poetical  Volumes  in  the  Library  of 
! a Lancashire  Resident;  Miscellanies  of  the 
! Chetham  Society,  volume  three,  edited  by 
William  Langton,  Esq.  ; Nathan  Wal- 
worth’s Correspondence  with  Peter  Sed- 
don,  of  Outwood,  from  1628  to  1654<, 
edited  by  R.  S.  Sowler,  Esq.;  Hollinworth’s 
Mancuniensis,  a new  edilion,  edited  by 
Canon  Raines  ; Heraldic  Visitations  of 
Lancashire,  edited  by  T.  Doming  Hibbert, 
Esq.,  and  History  of  the  ancient  Chapel  of 
Stretford,  in  the  parish  of  Manchester, 
by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Clarke,  Rector  of 
Stretford. 

The  Chairman  congratulated  the  mem- 
bers upon  the  fact  that  this  year,  for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Society,  the 
issue  of  three  volumes  had  been  completed 
within  the  year — a fact  the  more  encou- 
raging as  the  Society  was  sixteen  years 
old,  and  such  bodies  were  not  supposed  to 
become  more  active  as  they  advanced  in 
age.  The  later  portion  of  the  Shuttle- 
worth  Accounts  was  almost  an  alphabetical 
encyclopaedia  of  most  interesting  and  amus- 
ing information.  Mr.  Booker  had  now 
dealt  with  five  of  the  out-townships  of  the 
city ; and  he  (the  Chairman)  hoped  they 
might  be  able  to  continue  the  work.  Mr. 
Booker’s  history  of  the  Worsley  family, 
and  especially  of  Major-General  Worsley, 
was  most  interesting,  especially  consider- 
ing the  high  position  he  attained  in  the 
respect  of  Oliver  Cromwell ; that  he  was 
said  to  be  the  person  to  whom  was  spoken 
the  famous  words,  “ Take  away  that  bau- 
ble that  he  it  was  who  did  the  somewhat 


daring  feat  of  laying  his  hand  on  the 
shoulder  of  Algernon  Sidney  to  turn  him 
out  of  the  House ; that  for  what  he  did 
he  had  assigned  to  him  St.  .James’s  Pa- 
lace ; and  that  he  had  an  almost  regal 
interment  in  Henry  VII.’s  Chapel  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  Mr.  Jones’s  volume 
was  the  best  catalogue  he  (the  Chairman) 
knew  of  any  series  of  tracts  ; and  this 
collection,  which  was  a most  valuable  one, 
was  originally  formed  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Clayton,  formerly  a fellow  of  the  Collegiate 
Church,  and  a most  learned  and  able  man. 
The  Lancashire  Lieutenancy,  and  the  Lan- 
cashire and  Cheshire  Wills,  by  Mr.  Piccope, 
were  each  about  half  printed,  and  would, 
no  doubt,  form  two  of  the  volumes  for  the 
current  year.  Attention  ought  to  be 
given  to  the  volume  of  poems  by  Dr. 
Byrom,  which  it  w'as  proposed  to  print  as 
some  acknowledgment  of  Miss  Atherton’s 
kindness  in  paying  for  the  four  parts  of 
Byrom’s  diary ; and  attention  should  also 
be  given  to  the  volume  from  the  unprinted 
Byrom  remains.  The  death  of  Dr.  Par- 
kinson had  interfered  with  these  works. 
The  Chairman  referred  to  the  several  other 
contemplated  works  on  the  list ; and  added, 
that  Miss  Farington  had  sent  to  him  a 
series  of  letters  from  Richard  Bradshaw, 
who  was  ambassador  at  the  Hague,  and  to 
him  from  his  man  of  business,  James 
Wainwright.  From  them  a very  inte- 
resting volume  might  be  compiled,  throw- 
ing light  upon  what  we  knew  very  little 
about — the  history  of  our  trade  at  the 
time,  and  of  our  relations  with  other 
countries. 

Mr.  Holden  moved,  and  Professor 
Christie  seconded,  the  adoption  of  the 
report. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Raines  said  that  very 
valuable  documents  liad  recently  been  put 
into  his  hands,  which  he  might  call  Eccle- 
siastical Documents  from  the  Court  of 
Chester,  from  1540  to  1740,  or  a volume 
of  Extracts  from  the  Consistory  Court  of 
Chester.  There  were  various  visitations 
of  the  Manchester  Collegiate  Church  ; 
documents  as  to  the  right  of  pews  therein 
and  as  to  the  Grammar-School ; cases  as 
to  tithes  and  witchcraft;  and  altogether 
he  thought  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
over-estimate  the  importance  of  the  col- 
lection. There  was  also  a volume  of  lists 
of  ordinations  by  the  Bishop  of  Chester 
from  1540  to  the  accession  of  Queen  Eli- 
zabeth ; and  another  volume  of  patents, 
warrants,  and  letters  of  Edward,  third 
Earl  of  Derby,  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIIL, 
with  several  apparently  inedited  letters 
from  the  Earl  to  the  King,  and  letters 
relating  to  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace.  He 
had,  further,  a volume  of  the  Correspou- 
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dence  of  Eicliard  Leigh,  of  Lyme,  Esq.,  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century ; 
the  last-named  two  MSS.  being  transcribed, 
and  very  nearly  ready  for  the  press.  As 
to  the  Commissions  on  the  Lancashire 
Chantries,  a copy  of  the  first  commission, 
that  of  1556,  had  been  obtained  from  the 
Duchy  Office,  and  the  other  two  were  in 
progress  of  transcription ; the  work  would 
be  very  valuable,  because  no  one  had 
hitherto  touched  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Thomas  Heywood  hoped  that  the 
interesting  and  little  known  period  of  our 


history,  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace,  might 
be  elucidated. 

The  report  was  then  adopted ; the  re- 
tiring Council  re-elected ; and  the  Chair- 
man announced  that  a general  index  was 
being  compiled,  which  would  apply  to  the 
first  fifty  vols.  of  the  Society’s  books.  A 
strong  wish  was  expressed  that  Mr.  Cross- 
ley  would  complete  his  Worthington’s 
Diary  and  Correspondence ; and  the  pro- 
ceedings concluded  with  a vote  of  thanks 
to  that  gentleman  for  his  valuable  services 
as  President. 


Mr.  W.  T.  Taylor,  of  Little  Queen- street, 
has  engaged  and  published  a medal  of  Mr. 
C.  Roach  Smith,  which  is  deserving  of  great 
praise  for  its  artistic  merits.  However  ela- 
borately the  general  run  of  modern  medals 
may  be  finished,  they  rarely  present  that  sim- 
plicity which  charms  in  the  medallic  works 
of  the  ancients.  Mr.  Taylor,  however,  has 
succeeded  in  throwing  much  classical  ef- 
fect into  this  medal,  which  will  distin- 
guish it  from  most  of  the  similar  works  of 


the  present  day.  The  obverse  is  a portrait 
from  a marble  medallion  by  Signor  Fon- 
tani.  The  reverse  gives  an  excellent  notice 
of  the  Roman  wall  of  Dax  in  France, 
which  Mr.  Roach  Smith  has  mainly  con- 
tributed to  preserve  from  destruction.  The 
legend,  Reliquiis  muri  Aquarum  Tarhelli- 
carum  conservatis,  (‘the  remains  of  the 
wall  of  Dax  preserved,’)  is  unexceptionable 
as  simply  stating  a fact,  coupled  with  the 
date,  M Dccc  lyiii.,  in  the  exergue. 
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The  Common  Laxo  of  Kent;  or.  The 
Customs  of  Gavelkind.  With  the  Deci- 
sions concerning  Borough- Knglish.  By 
Thoxas  Robixsojt,  Esq.,  of  Lincoln’s 
Inn.  A New  Edition,  with  a Selection 
of  Precedents  of  Feoffments  by  Infant 
Heirs  in  Gavelkind,  &c.  By  J.  D.  Nor- 
wood, Solicitor.  (Ashford  : Henry  Ig- 
glesden). — In  giving  our  readers  a sketch, 
in  our  last  number,  of  the  early  history 
of  the  anomalous  tenure  known  as  “ Bo- 
rough-English,” we  were  enabled  to  avail 
ourselves,  to  a considerable  extent,  of  the 
recent  enquiries  made  by  Mr.  Corner  into 
the  remote  points  and  intricacies  of  that 
subject.  In  attemping  a similar  notice 
in  reference  to  the  tenure  of  Gavelkind, 
we  find  ourselves,  in  default  of  any  recent 
writer  who  has  regarded  the  subject  fi*om 
a purely  antiquarian  point  of  view,  com- 
pelled to  fall  back  mainly  upon  our  early 
authorities  on  the  subject,  Lambarde  and 
Somner,  whose  opinions,  recommended 
alike  by  learning,  zeal,  and  laborious  re- 
search, are  set  forth,  in  the  most  advan- 


tageous form,  perhaps,  in  the  pages  of 
Robinson,  the  writer  of  the  most  recent 
text-book  on  Gavelkind. 

In  so  doing  we  shall  avail  ourselves  to  a 
considerable  extent  of  the  contents  of  a 
book — ^neatly  printed,  and  bearing  marks  of 
having  received  much  editorial  care — which 
now  lies  on  our  table,  and  which,  so  far  as 
the  title-page  is  concerned,  professes  to  be 
a new  edition  of  Robinson’s  work  on  Gavel- 
kind. On  examination,  however,  it  can 
hardly,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  be  con- 
sidered as  such.  With  a possibly  commend- 
able, though,  in  our  opinion,  a certainly 
misplaced,  considerateness  for  the  pockets 
of  his  readers,  the  Editor,  we  find,  has  with- 
drawn much  of  the  more  purely  antiqua- 
rian matter  which  filled  Robinson’s  pages ; 
and  in  the  present  edition  we  look  in  vain 
for  the  author’s  interesting  Chapters  on 
the  “ Now  Obsolete  Privileges  relating  to 
Gavelkind  Lands  in  Kent,”  the  “ Customs 
Common  to  all  Kentish-men,”  and  the 
“Custom  of  Borough-English,”  with  nu- 
merous other  passages  in  the  original 
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text  as  well.  Mr.  Norwood’s  work,  con- 
sequently, we  feel  ourselves  bound  to  pro- 
phesy, will  never,  in  its  present  state, 
attain  the  favour,  either  with  antiqua- 
rians or  with  the  legal  profession,  that 
has  been  conceded  to  the  old  editions  of 
Eobinson  and  Mr.  Wilson’s  third  edition 
of  1822.  As,  on  the  other  hand,  Mr. 
Norwood’s  additional  notes  in  reference 
to  recent  decisions  are  likely  to  be  of  con- 
siderable value  to  the  practitioner,  and  as 
we  should  be  vexed  to  see  what  might 
really  prove  a good  book  spoilt  by  short- 
comings quite  within  the  possibility  of  cure, 
we  would  strongly  recommend  him  to 
add  a Supplementary  Chapter,  embodying 
at  least  the  pith  and  substance  of  every 
passage  that  has  been  cancelled  in  Eobin- 
son’s  work,  to  make  certain  alterations 
in  the  title-page,  to  re-arrange  the  Index, 
and,  should  he  deem  it  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  do  so,  to  add  a shilling  or  two  to 
the  price  of  the  work.  In  the  present 
state  of  things,  he  stands  a strong  chance, 
we  fear,  of  “ spoiling  the  ship  for  the 
ha’porth  of  tar.” — To  return,  however, 
to  the  subject  on  which  we  set  out,  the 
Antiquities  of  Gavelkind. 

The  etymology  of  the  word  “ gavelkind” 
has  cost  both  lawyers  and  antiquaries  a 
world  of  trouble,  and  not  improbably  will 
continue  to  do  so  to  the  end  of  the  chap- 
ter. The  opinions  that  have  been  formed 
on  the  subject,  as  Eobinson  has  remarked, 
may  be  reduced  under  two  heads  :--l. 
Those  founded  “ on  the  nature  of  the 
lands  in  point  of  descent.”  2.  Those 
founded  “ on  the  nature  of  the  services 
yielded  by  the  land.” 

The  opinions  embraced  under  the  first 
of  these  two  heads  seem  to  be  three  in 
number;  the  most  common,  and  perhaps 
the  best  founded  of  which  is,  that  the 
word  is  a compound  of  three  Saxon  words, 
gife  eal  cyn,  meaning  “ give  all  the 
children.”  Sir  Henry  Spelman,  again, 
would  derive  the  word  from  the  Saxon 
gavel  (or  gabel)  and  cyn  or  Mnd,  a 
“ tribute”  or  “ payment”  of  right  be- 
longing to  the  “ children”  or  “ descend- 
ants.” In  reference  to  the  third  opinion 
of  this  class,  we  cannot  better  do  justice 
to  it  than  by  quoting  Eobinson’s  own 
words  on  the  subject : — 


''Mr.  Taylor,  in  his  'History  of  Gavel- 
kind,’ deduces  the  first  part  of  the  woi’d 
from  the  ancient  British  word  gafael,  or, 
according  to  the  English  pronunciation, 
gavel,  which  signifies  a ‘ tenure,’  and  is  derived 
from  the  word  gafaelu,  ' to  hold  ;’  but  is 
something  at  a loss  to  account  for  the  ter- 
mination, and  offers,  with  some  diffidence, 
two  derivations  of  it, — one  from  the  British 
word  Jcennedh,  generatio  or  familia,  and 


then  the  compound  will  import  ‘the  tenure  of 
the  family  ;’  the  other  from  the  Saxon  word, 
gecynde,  ' kind’  or  ' sort ;’  and  be  supposes 
that  ' the  Saxons,  meeting  with  the  British 
gavel,  and  understanding  it  to  be  their  com- 
mon tenure,  added  something  to  express  it  to 
their  own  apprehensions,  which  being  set 
•together  would  signify,  and  that  propei-ly 
enough,  genus  tenurce,'  so  called  by  way  of 
eminence,  ' because  that  tenure  deserved  a 
denomination  of  the  highest  remark,  it  being, 
if  not  the  only,  yet  the  most  eminent  tenure 
among  them.’  ” 


An  apt  elucidation  of  “ obscurum,  per 
obscurius,”  as  it  seems  to  us,  Mr.  Taylor. 

The  etymology,  however,  of  the  word, 
as  “drawn  from  the  nature  of  the  ser- 
vices yielded  by  the  land,”  has  found 
favour  with  high  authorities  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  is  pronounced  by  Eobinson  as  at 
once  “most  natural  and  easy,  doing  the 
least  violence  to  the  words,  and  best  sup- 
ported both  by  reason  and  authority.” 

“According  to  this  exposition  of  the 
term,”  he  says,  “ it  is  derived  from  the  Saxon 
word  gafol,  or,  as  otherwise  written,  gavel, 
which  signifies  ‘ rent,’  or  a customary  perform- 
ance of  husbandry  works  ; and  therefore  they 
called  the  land  which  yields  this  kind  of 
service,  gavelkind,  that  is  ' laud  of  the  kind 
that  yields  rent,  ’ This  derivation,  first  at- 
tempted by  Lambard  in  his  ' Perambula- 
tion,’ and  followed  by  Phillpot  in  his  Villare 
Cantianum,  Mr.  Somner  warmly  espouses, 
and  maintains  with  great  learning,  proving, 
by  a number  of  ancient  records,  that  gafol, 
or  gavel,  was  a word  of  frequent  use  among 
the  Saxons,  and  signified  not  only  * tribute,’ 
' tax,’  or  ' custom,’  but  also  rent  in  general ; 
and  that  under  this  term  were  compre- 
hended all  socage  services,  which  lie  in 
render,  or  feasance;  the  word  being  com- 
pounded with,  and  applied  to,  the  particu- 
lars wherein  the  payment  or  performance 
of  the  service  consisted  ; as  gavel-corn,  sig- 
nifying 'corn-rent,’  gavel-erth,  'tillage-ser- 
vice,’ and  a multitude  of  others  ; and  the 
tenant  from  whom  these  services  were  due 
was  called  gavel-man.  And  gavelkind  is  a 
compound  of  this  word  gavel  and  gecynde, 
which  is  ‘ natm’e,’  ' kind,’  ‘quality,’  or  ‘ con- 
dition ;’  and  therefore  the  proper  significa- 
tion of  the  term  is  land  of  that  kind  or  na- 
ture that  yields  rent,  censual  or  rent- service 
land,  in  contradistinction  to  knight- service 
land,  which  being  holden  ' by  the  free  ser- 
vice of  arms,’  yielded  no  cens,  rent,  or  serrice 
in  money,  provision,  or  works.  So  that 
those  lands  are  in  Kent  called  gavelkind, 
which  in  other  counties  are  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  socage.  ” 

Now  if  this  be  taken  as  the  true  etymo- 
logy of  the  word,  it  results  that  it  bears 
reference  solely  to  the  tenure  of  the  land, 
and  not  to  its  partibility  and  other  cus- 
tomary qualities  attached  to  it.  This, 
with  all  deference  to  such  high  authori- 
ties, we  beg  to  doubt ; and  we  leave  it  to 
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the  reader  to  consider,  upon  the  score  of 
likelihood  and  common  probability,  whe- 
ther it  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
a socage  tenure,  characterized  by  certain 
exceptional  customs,  and  passing  under  a 
peculiar  name,  was  indebted  to  those  ex- 
ceptional customs,  and  not  to  those  cir- 
cumstances in  which  it  resembled  all  other 
socage  tenures,  for  that  peculiar  name. 
The  name,  too,  it  appears  to  us,  was  most 
likely  given  to  those  customs  at  the  period 
at  which  they  were  first  recognised  as 
forming  an  exception  to  the  general  law 
of  inheritance. 

The  next  subject  for  enquiry  is,  how  it 
is  that,  amid  the  changes  that  have  un- 
doubtedly taken  place  in  England  as  to 
its  general  law  of  descent,  the  pecdiar 
descent  known  as  'gavelkind’  has  contrived 
to  hold  its  ground,  both  in  various  isolated 
localities,  and,  in  general,  throughout  the 
county  of  Kent. 

From  such  remnants  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  Danish  laws  as  have  come  down 
to  our  times,  we  may  reasonably  conclude 
that,  under  ordinary  circumstances  at 
least,  land  descended  to  all  the  children 
in  common.  As  the  Norman  laws,  too, 
divided  socage  lands  among  the  sons,  the 
Conquest  would  introduce  no  consider- 
able alteration  in  the  general  law  of  the 
land  in  reference  to  inheritance;  and, 
indeed,  although  the  Conqueror  granted 
permission  to  the  citizens  of  Loudon  to 
continue  to  enjoy  their  peculiar  usage  of 
primogeniture,  he  seems,  so  far  as  the  rest 
of  the  kingdom  was  concerned,  to  have 
confirmed  the  general  law  of  the  parti- 
bility  of  descent : — "8i  quis  intestatus  ohie- 
rit,  liberi  ejus  hceredMatem  cequaliter  divi- 
dant” 

It  was  the  introduction  of  military 
tenures,  in  all  probability,  that  first  in- 
troduced the  law  of  primogeniture  into 
this  country  to  any  considerable  extent ; 
“It  being  convenient,”  as  Robinson  re- 
marks, “for  the  service  of  the  kingdom 
to  preserve  the  fee  entire,  to  the  intent 
that  the  tenant  by  knight-service,  who 
by  his  tenure  was  bound  to  attend  the 
king  in  his  wars,  might  do  it  with  more 
dignity  and  grandeur ; and  the  choice  fell 
on  the  eldest  son,  as  he  was  soonest  able 
to  perform  the  duties  of  the  fee.”  It  will 
be  impossible,  however,  to  settle  the  pe- 
riod of  this  change  with  regard  to  knight- 
service  lands,  till  antiquarians  are  agreed 
whether  our  military  tenures  were  in  use 
with  the  Saxons,  or  were  first  introduced 
amongst  us  by  tlie  Conqueror. 

“ But  however  this  may  be,” — to  continue 
the  remarks  of  our  author  on  the  subject, — 
" it  seems  certain  that  socage  lands  re- 
mained partible  long  after  the  Coinpicst ; 
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though,  indeed,  we  have  no  exact  account 
of  the  precise  time  of  the  general  altera- 
tion of  descents  with  regard  to  these  lands 
throughout  the  kingdom ; but  from  the 
silence  of  historians  it  may  be  concluded 
that  it  was  not  effected  at  once,  nor  by  any 
written  law,  but  seems  to  have  crept  in  in- 
sensibly and  by  degi-ees,  in  imitation  of  the 
descents  of  knight-  service  lands  ; the  owners 
of  socage  tenements  choosing  rather  to 
deprive  their  younger  sons  of  their  cus- 
tornary  share  of  the  inheritance,  than  that 
their  elder  son  should  not  be  in  a condition 
to  emulate  the  state  and  grandeur  of  the 
military  tenants.” 

According  to  the  opinion  of  Lord  Holt, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  the  females,  in 
case  there  was  also  male  issue,  began  to 
be  excluded  from  the  enjoyment  of  the 
real  estate;  but  the  males  still  inherited 
equally  the  socage  land.  Lord  Hale,  in- 
deed, goes  somewhat  further,  and  collects 
from  the  Seventieth  Law  of  that  king, 
' Primum  patris feodum  primogenitus  films 
habeat’  that  though  the  whole  land  did 
not  then  descend  to  the  eldest  son,  “ yet 
it  began  to  look  a little  that  way.”  Som- 
ner,  however,  in  his  commentary  on  this 
law  of  Henry  I.  (Wilkins’s  “ Saxon  Laws,” 
p.  226),  interprets  the  primum  feodum  to 
be  only  the  “capital  messuage,”  (as  ac- 
cording to  Glanville,  b.  vii.  c.  3,)  or  what  is 
called  the  “Chief  de  Heritage”in  the  Grand 
Custumier  of  Normandy,  for  which  the 
younger  sons  w^ere  to  have  an  equivalent 
out  of  the  rest  of  the  inheritance. 

In  the  time  however  of  Henry  I L,  some 
thirty  or  forty  years  later,  things  seem  to 
have  changed  very  materially  in  this  re- 
spect; for,  according  to  Glanville,  who 
wrote  in  that  reign,  in  order  to  entitle 
the  sons  to  take  equally,  it  was  necessary 
not  only  that  the  land  should  be  held  in 
free  socage,  but  further,  that  it  should  be 
“ partible  from  of  old” — quod  sit  antiqui- 
tus  divisum.  Indeed,  if  we  may  form  a 
judgment  from  the  passage  in  its  entirety, 
it  is  pretty  evident  that  by  this  time  the 
custom  of  borough-English  and  the  law 
of  descent  of  realty  to  the  eldest  son,  in 
reference  to  socage  temu'es,  predominated 
in  numerous  localities. 

From  this  period  it  is  indisputable  that 
the  law  of  primogeniture  continued  to 
make  such  rapid  progress  in  this  country, 
that  by  the  time  that  King  John  ascended 
the  throne,  it  had  become  more  generally 
prevalent  than  the  law  of  partible  descent. 
Indeed,  whatever  position  the  latter  may 
have  continued  to  occupy  in  the  time  of 
Henry  IL,  though  extending  probably 
much  more  widely  than  it  does  at  the 
present  day,  so  far  was  it  from  being  the 
general  law  of  the  land,  that  in  the  courts 
of  law  the  presumption  then  was,  as  now. 
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that  even  socage  lands  (except  in  Kent) 

' were  descendible  to  the  eldest  son  only, 
unless  it  were  proved  that  they  had  always 
been  departible. 

It  was  about  this  period,  too,  and  pro- 
j bably  little,  if  any,  earlier,  that  the  name 
I “gavelkind”  was  first  applied  to  the  Kentish 
j socage  lands  that  continued  subject  to  the 
custom  of  partibility.  Indeed,  to  avail 
ourselves  once  more  of  the  language  of 
our  leading  authority  : — 

“The  partible  lands  in  Kent  are  found 
distinguished  from  those  at  the  common  law 
by  their  present  name  of  Gavelkind  in 
Pasch,  9 Joh.  rot.  7,  Kane. ; where  in  assize 
William  de  Valon,  the  tenant,  pleads  in 
abatement,  ‘quod  dimidia  carucata  terree 
' est  partibilis  et  gavelykinde,’  etc.;  and  the 
I like  pleading  occurs  in  Pasch.  4 Joh.  rot.  6, 
in  dorso.” 

This  complete  revulsion  in  the  English 
i law  of  inheritance  is  further  apparent 
I from  the  words  employed  by  Bracton, 
j who  wrote  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fol- 
I lowing  reign; — “Si  autem  hcereditas  non 
\ fuerit  divisa  ah  antique,  tunc  tot  a rema- 
neat  primogenitor 

As  the  county  of  Kent  in  particular, 
disregarding  the  change  so  generally 
adopted  throughout  the  country  in  this 
respect,  still  adheres  to  what  apparently 
was  the  English  common  law  of  descent 
in  the  days  of  the  Conqueror,  it  may  be 
worth  our  while  to  notice  the  conclusions 
arrived  at  by  the  authority  so  often 
quoted,  as  to  the  causes  of  this  peculiarity; 
not  indeed  that  his  enquiries,  any  more 
than  those  of  Lambarde  and  Somner, 
have  been  crowned  with  anything  like  an 
abundant  success;  for  we  quite  agree 
with  him  in  the  remark  that  it  is  “ much 
more  easy  to  lay  down  negatively  what 
was  not  the  cause  of  this,  than  affirma- 
tively what  is — 

“It  being  plain  that  the  continuance  of 
this  custom  in  Kent  stands  not  in  need  of  a 
confirmation  from  the  Conqueror,  since  it 
was  in  his  time  the  common  law  of  the 
kingdom,  as  appears  by  his  36th  law  above 
mentioned.  But  it  is  more  difficult  to  assign 
the  true  cause  ; Mr.  Somner  finding  it  easier 
to  refute  the  fabulous  story  of  the  Kentish 
men’s  composition  for  their  privileges  with 
the  Conqueror,  by  means  of  the  surprise  of 
the  moving  wood  of  Swancombe  than  to 


^ The  earliest  mention  of  this  story  is  found 
in  the  Chronicle  of  Thomas  Sprot,  a monk  of  St. 
Augustine’s,  Canterbury,  who  lived  in  the  time 
of  Edward  I.  By  Lamharde,  with  a singular 
credulity,  it  is  looked  upon  as  “not  unlikely”  to 
have  happened.  Somner,  however,  (Treatise  on 
Gavelkind ) holds  the  story  to  be  wholly  un- 
deserving of  credit,  and,  significantly  reminding 
us  that  the  time  of  the  year  was  November  (not 
exactly  the  season  for  leafy  branches),  gives 
Sprot’s  naxTative  as  follows  : — “ When  the  Nor- 


give  another  account  in  lieu  of  that  which 
he  has  destroyed  ; confessing  that  his  answer 
must  be  but  conjectural,  neither  historians 
nor  records  giving  light  into  this  matter ; 
but  however,  as  his  supposition  seems  to 
be  the  most  probable,  I shall  insert  it  here : 
— ‘ The  Kentish  men,’  he  says,  ‘ more  care- 
ful in  those  days  to  maintain  their  issue  for 
the  present  than  their  houses  for  the  future, 
were  more  tenacious,  tender,  and  retentive 
of  the  present  custom,  and  more  careful  to 
continue  it,  than  generally  those  of  most 
other  shires  were ; not  because,  as  some 
give  the  reason,  the  younger  be  as  good 
gentlemen  as  the  elder  brethren,  but  be- 
cause it  was  land  which  by  the  nature  of  it 
appertained  not  to  the  gentry  but  to  the 
yeomanry,  whose  name  or  house  they  cared 
not  much  to  uphold  by  keeping  the  inhe- 
ritance to  the  elder  brother.’  This,  I think, 
may  suffice  concerning  the  antiquity  of  our 
custom ; and  the  notion  that  it  is  the  re- 
mains of  the  old  common  law  is  further  sup- 
ported by  this,  that  several  of  the  special 
customs  of  Kent  evidently  spring  from  the 
same  source.  ” 

So  extensively,  even  at  the  present  day, 
does  the  custom  of  Gavelkind  prevail  in 
the  county  of  Kent,  that  it  is  a presump- 
tion of  the  courts  of  law  of  this  country, 
that  all  lands  situate  in  that  county  are 
of  the  nature  of  Gavelkind,  till  the  con- 
trary is  made  to  appear ; indeed,  so  highly 
above  all  other  local  customs  has  this 
especial  custom  been  dignified,  that  it  is 
not  uncommonly  known  as  the  “ Common 
Law  of  Kent.” 

But,  though  the  legal  presumption  is 


man  Conqueror  had  the  day,  he  took  his  journey 
towai'ds  Dover  Castle,  that  he  might  subdue  Kent 
also ; wherefore  Stigand,  Archbishop,  and  Egel- 
sin,  Abbot,  as  the  chief  of  that  shire,  observing 
that  now,  whereas  heretofore  no  villeins  had 
been  in  England,  they  should  be  now  all  in 
bondage  to  the  Normans,  they  assembled  all  the 
county,  and  shewed  the  imminent  dangers,  the 
insolence  of  the  Normans,  and  the  bad  condition 
of  the  viilenage.  They  resolving  all  rather  to 
die  than  lose  their  freedome,  purpose  to  en- 
counter with  the  Duke  for  their  countries’ 
liberties.  Their  captains  are  the  Ai’chbishop 
and  the  Abbot.  Upon  an  appointed  day,  they 
meet  all  at  Swanescomb,  and  harbouring  them- 
selves in  the  woods,  with  a green  bough  (as  Mr. 
Lambard  hath  it)  in  every  man’s  hands,  they 
incompasse  his  way.  The  next  day,  the  Duke, 
coming  by  Swanescomb,  seemed  to  see  with 
amazement,  as  it  were,  a wood  approaching  to- 
wards him ; the  Kentish  men,  at  the  sound  of  a 
trumpet,  take  themselves  to  arms,  when  pre- 
sently the  Archbishop  and  Abbot  were  sent  to 
the  Duke,  and  saluted  him  with  these  words : — 
‘ Behold,  Sir  Duke,  the  Kentish  men  come  to 
meet  you,  willing  to  i-eceive  you  as  then-  liege 
lord,  upon  the  condition  that  they  may  for  ever 
enjoy  their  annual  liberties  and  laws  used  among 
their  ancestours,  otherwise  presently  offering 
war  ; being  ready  to  die  rather  than  undergo  a 
yoke  of  bondage,  and  lose  their  ancient  laws.’ 
The  Normans  in  this  narrow  pinch,  not  so  wil- 
hngly  as  wisely,  granted  the  desire ; and,  hostages 
given  on  both  sides,  the  Kentisu  men  direct  the 
Normans  to  Rochester,  and  deliver  them  the 
county  and  the  castle  of  Dover.” 
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that  all  lands  in  the  county  of  Kent  are 
of  the  nature  of  Gavelkind,  by  the  appli- 
cation of  certain  tests  the  contrary  may 
he  proved.  All  lands  in  that  county  which 
were  anciently  and  originally  holden  in 
socage  tenure,  (and  not  disgavelled  by  act 
of  Parliament,)  are  of  the  nature  of  gavel- 
kind; so  much  so,  in  fact,  that,  according 
to  the  highest  of  the  older  authorities, 
Lambarde  and  Somner,  land  of  this  tenure, 
though  from  time  immemorial  it  has  never 
been  parted  in  deed,  still  remains  partible, 
and  may  be  parted  whenever  the  necessity 
may  arise.  All  lands,  fees,  and  tenements, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  the  county  of  Kent, 
known  to  have  been  originally  holden  by 
the  ancient  tenure  of  knight-service,  de- 
scend to  the  eldest  son  only,  and  are  not 
partible,  or  of  the  nature  of  Gavelkind.  The 
statute,  too,  of  12  Car.  II.,  c.  24,  which 
abolished  the  tenure  of  knight-service,  and 
converted  it  into  free  and  common  socage, 
has  effected  no  change  in  this  respect ; for 
lands,  it  must  be  remembered,  to  be  sub- 
ject to  Gavelkind,  must  have  been  ori- 
ginally holden  in  socage  tenure,  or,  in 
other  words,  their  liability  to  the  custom 
must  have  continued  to  exist  time  out  of 
mind,  in  legal  phrase.  As  customs,  too, 
in  the  language  of  Lord  Coke,  “receive 
their  perfection  from  the  continuance  of 
time,  and  come  not  within  the  compass  of 
the  king’s  prerogative,”  even  the  sovereign 
cannot,  by  letters  patent  or  otherwise, 
grant  that  lands  hitherto  not  of  that  na- 
ture shall  in  future  be  of  the  nature  of 
Borough-English  or  Gavelkind. 

As  a custom  of  this  nature  cannot  be 
created,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  nothing 
short  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  can  extin- 
guish the  custom  of  Gavelkind.  It  is  in 
conformity  with  this  necessity  that  at  va- 
rious times  there  have  been  seven  Statutes 
made  for  this  purpose,  known  as  the 
“ Disgavelling  Acts,”  in  legal  phrase.  Of 
these,  the  31  Henry  VIII.,  c.  3,  is  the  only 
disgavelling  Statute  of  a public  character 
and  existing  in  print : the  other  six  are 
merely  private  Acts,  and  do  not  appear  in 
the  Statute-books.  Their  respective  dates 
are, — 11  Henry  VTl.,  15  Henry  VIII.,  2 
and  3 Edward  VI.,  1 Elizabeth,  8 Eliza- 
beth, and  21  James  I. 

With  the  following  passage,  borrowed 
from  b.  ii.  c.  4 of  Robinson’s  work,  we 
close  our  notice  of  the  Antiquities  of 
Gavelkind : — 

The  hereditary  lands  among  the  Saxons 
(otherwise  called  liodand,)  were  not  subject 
to  any  feodal  service,  and  therefore  could 
not  escheat  to  any  feodal  lord  And  this 
was  the  general  usage  of  England  till  the 
Conqueror,  introducing  hereditary  feuds, 
imposed  therewith,  among  the  rest  of  the 
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feodal  servitudes,  this  of  escheats.  But  even 
then,  as  at  this  day,  if  a man  fled  for  felony 
and  was  outlawed,  he  being  esteemed  a 
common  enemy,  caput  lupinum,  one  out  of 
the  King’s  protection,  his  lands  were  for- 
feited to  the  crown.  And  our  Kentish 
Gavelkind  retains  these,  as  well  as  many 
other  properties  of  the  Saxon  allodium; 
for,  by  the  custom  of  Kent,  if  tenant  in  fee- 
simple  of  lands  in  gavelkind  commit  felony, 
and  suffer  judgment  of  death,  he  shall  incur 
forfeiture  of  his  goods,  but  his  lands  of  that 
tenure  shall  not  be  forfeited,  nor  escheat  to 
the  King,  or  other  lord  of  whom  they  are 
holden;  but  the  heir,  notwithstanding  the 
offence  of  his  ancestor,  shall  enter  imme- 
diately, and  enjoy  the  lands  by  descent  after 
the  same  customs  and  services  by  which 
they  were  before  holden.  This  has  given 
occasion  to  the  proverbial  expression, — 

‘ The  father  to  the  bough. 

And  the  son  to  the  plough.’ 

Or,  as  it  is  somewhat  differently  expressed 
in  the  manuscript  copy  of  the  Consueludines 
Kancice  in  Lincoln’s  Inn  Library, — 

‘ The  fader  to  the  bonde, 

And  the  son  to  the  londe.’ 

JSTor  shall  the  King  have  the  year,  day, 
and  waste  of  lands  in  gavelkind  holden  of  a 
common  person,  where  the  tenant  is  exe- 
cuted for  felony ; which,  according  to  the 
general  rule  in  Bracton  (130  a,  131  a),  ^JSfon 
dehet  rex  de  jure  Imhere  annum  et  diem  de 
aliqua  terra  quoe  non  possit  esse  eschaeta 
dominorum,’  seems  to  be  but  a consequence 
of  the  other  custom.” 

The  custom  of  Gavelkind  extends  to 
numerous  other  localities  in  the  kingdom 
in  addition  to  the  county  of  Kent,  affect- 
ing freeholds  in  some  instances,  as  well  as 
manors.  Should  he  venture  upon  a revised 
impression  of  his  work,  Mr.  Norwood,  it 
is  to  be  hoped,  will  give  his  readers  the 
benefit  of  the  complete  list  of  such  locali- 
ties, which,  at  the  cost  of  great  labour  and 
research,  we  have  reason  to  believe  he  has 
recently  completed. 


Four  Months  in  Algeria ; with  a Visit 
to  Carthage.  By  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Blakes- 
LEY.  (Cambridge : Macmillan  and  Co.) — ■ 
As  everybody  reads  the  “ Times,”  we  may 
premise  that  that  same  noun  of  multitude 
has  been  enlightened  on  many  points  of 
extremely  out-of-the-way  geography  by 
“ A Hertfordshire  Incumbent,”  under 
VA'^hich  signature  the  writer  of  this  volume 
contributed  some  valuable  information. 
The  same  writer  in  his  own  name  now 
comes  before  us  with  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting and  instructive  volumes  of  travels 
which  it  has  ever  been  our  lot  to  notice. 

Ill  health  forced  Mr.  Blakesley  to  seek 
a warmer  clime,  and  on  the  last  day  of 
1857  he  sailed  from  Marseilles  for  Algeria, 
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the  communication  with  which  is  now  as 
easy  and  regular  as  was  that  between 
England  and  Belgium  twenty  years  ago. 
At  Algiers  he  arrived  on  the  2nd  of 
January,  and  almost  immediately  after 
his  arrival  proceeded  to  take  notes  of  all 
he  saw ; these  observations  are  given  us  in 
that  plain,  straightforward  style  for  which 
Mr.  Blakesley  is  so  remarkable ; and  al- 
though he  may  be  an  actor  in  the  scene 
described,  we  lose  sight  of  him  almost 
directly.  Thus,  after  giving  an  account  of 
the  town  at  large,  he  introduces  to  us  the 
description  of  a Moorish  interior  : — 

Several  streets  rise  from  the  level  of  the 
Rue  Bab-el-Oude  and  Hue  Bab-Azoun,  con- 
verging more  and  more  as  they  ascend  the 
hill,  until  they  meet  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Kazbah.  The  steepness  of  the 
ascent  would  prevent  the  use  of  a carriage 
in  these,  even  if  they  were  wide  enough  to 
admit  one ; but  in  point  of  fact,  there  is 
not  one  broader  than  the  Rows  of  Yar- 
mouth, and  most  are  even  narrower.  The 
principal  one,  which  bears  the  name  of 
the  Street  of  the  Kazbah,  is  cut  in  steps. 
Lateral  alleys  here  and  there  connect  these 
main  lines  with  one  another  ; but  the  whole 
forms  a labyrinth,  out  of  which  it  is  impos- 
sible for  the  puzzled  European  to  find  his 
way,  except  by  remembering  that  if  he 
mounts  he  will  be  sure  in  time  to  arrive  at 
the  citadel,  and  if  he  descends,  no  less  cer- 
tain, ultimately,  to  reach  the  sea.  I do  not 
believe  that  one  person  in  a hundred,  if 
conducted  to  the  highest  part  of  the  town 
and  then  left  to  himself,  would  succeed  in 
returning  by  the  same  course  by  which  he 
had  come.  The  sides  of  the  streets  are  in 
general  simply  dead  walls,  with  here  and 
there  a loophole  above  and  a closed  door 
below,  the  houses  exhibiting  no  more  indi- 
viduality than  the  sheep  of  a flock.  At  the 
height  of  the  first  story,  wooden  corbels  are 
sometimes  seen  supporting  a second  one, 
likewise  with  its  dead  wall,  which  ap- 
proaches even  nearer  to  the  opposite  tene- 
ment than  the  floor  below.  Sometimes, 
especially  in  the  cross  alleys,  the  houses 
actually  meet  at  the  top,  and  the  street 
becomes  a mere  arch.  As  you  toil  along  it 
for  the  first  time,  not  without  some  feeling 
of  uneasiness  at  observing  yourself  the  only 
European  among  a crowd  of  strange  figures, 
of  whose  language  you  do  not  understand  a 
word,  you  perhaps  meet  a troop  of  asses 
loaded  with  baskets  of  sand,  and  followed 
by  a half-naked  savage,  whose  looks  do  him 
injustice  if  he  would  feel  any  scruple  in 
felling  you  with  the  cudgel  he  is  employing 
upon  the  wretched  brutes  from  whose  des- 
perate rush  you  despair  of  escaping.  Of 
course  you  conclude  that  you  have  taken  a 
wrong  turn,  and  got  into  a very  disagreeable 
neighbourhood.  But  this  is  altogether  an 
error.  'I’here  is,  perhaps,  a door  standing 
open  in  the  invariable  dead  wall.  Look  in, 
and  you  will  see  a charming  court,  sur- 
rounded by  an  arcade  of  marble  columns. 
In  the  middle  is  a fountain,  or  perhaps  some 
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beautiful  tree,  such  as  in  England  we  only 
find  in  the  hot-house  of  a millionnaire. 
Passing  under  the  arcade  on  a tessellated 
floor,  you  find  a staircase,  of  which  both  the 
stairs  and  walls  are  covered  with  encaustic 
tiles,  and  which  conducts  to  an  open  gallery, 
likewise  running  round  the  court.  From 
this  you  may  enter  the  chambers  of  the 
mansion,  not  by  opening  a door,  but  by 
simply  withdrawing  a curtain,  which  marks 
the  approach  to  each  ; and  in  these  you  will 
see  both  the  extent  to  which  Oriental  luxury 
can  be  carried,  and  the  taste  with  which  it 
adapts  itself  to  the  conditions  of  the  climate. 
Tlie  floors  are  invariably  of  stucco  or  en- 
caustic tiles:  round  the  walls,  which  are 
painted  in  arabesques,  run  sofas  covered 
with  rich  silk  hangings  and  embroidered 
with  gold.  Elegantly  carved  tables  stand 
here  and  there,  covered  with  knick-knacks 
of  native  workmanship,  such  as  gold  or 
silver  essence-boxes,  fans  made  of  ostrich 
feathers,  and  ostrich  eggs  carved  in  devices 
or  suspended  in  a network  of  twisted  gold 
and  silk  thread.  The  main  light  comes 
through  the  door  by  which  you  have  entered 
from  the  open  gallery ; sometimes  there  is 
no  other  whatever ; but  when  there  is  it 
proceeds  from  a narrow  slit  culminating  in 
an  ogee  arch,  and  filled  with  elaborate  stone 
tracery,  through  which  a single  sunbeam 
finds  its  way  in  a fragmentary  state.  I'hese 
windows  are  made  like  the  embrasures  in  a 
fortification,  and  contracted  on  the  outer 
face  of  the  wall  to  the  simple  loopholes 
which  strike  the  eye  of  a stranger.  There 
is  no  glass  in  them.  On  the  stuccoed  floor, 
there  are  one  or  two  small  carpets,  and 
perhaps  a lion  or  a panther’s  skin  with  the 
teeth  and  nails  gilt.  In  the  palmy  days  of 
Algerine  piracy,  both  the  town  and  the 
neighbourhood  were  full  of  mansions  fur- 
nished in  this  style  ; and  in  the  case  of  the 
latter  surrounded  with  delicious  gardens. 
But  the  universal  ruin  of  the  Moorish  popu- 
lation, which  followed  the  French  conquest, 
has  to  a great  extent  obliterated  the  traces 
of  the  former  magnificence.  The  country 
villas  wei'e  at  first  wantonly  destroyed  by 
the  conquerors,  and  the  town  houses  subse- 
quently stript  by  their  owners  of  everything 
valuable  which  could  be  carried  away.  In 
some  instances  the  beautiful  courts  with 
their  marble  columns  are  occupied  by  the 
stores  of  an  European  shopkeeper ; in  others 
the  tenant  has  cut  oblong  holes  in  the  outer 
walls  and  put  sashes  into  them,  and  scarcely 
in  any  has  there  been  attention  paid  to 
keeping  up  the  ornamental  repairs.  Still, 
in  a few  houses,  the  visitor  may  yet  gain  an 
idea  of  what  a Moorish  interior  must  have 
been  under  the  old  rdgime.  The  house  of 
the  bishop,  which  before  the  invasion  of  the 
French  was  the  palace  of  the  Agha  or  War- 
Minister,  is,  perhaps,  the  finest  specimen  in 
existence.  ” 

Proceeding  in  this  manner,  Mr.  Blakesley 
gives  us  full  descriptions  of  the  politics, 
history,  antiquities,  and  ethnology  of  the 
places  visited,  every  now  and  then  throw- 
ing considerable  light  upon  many  dark 
3 E 
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passages  of  history ; and  thus  while  telling 
us  of  a service  he  attended  in  a Jewish 
synagogue,  he  says  that  he  “ was  struck 
hy  the  circumstance  that  the  air  to  which 
the  Psalms  were  chanted  coincided  almost 
exactly  with  one  of  the  Gregorian  tones. 
On  this  occasion  the  synagogue  was  very 
full.  Many  of  the  men  wore  an  European 
costume,  but  covered  their  shoulders  with 
a silk  scarf,  worn  like  that  of  a lady  in 
England.  Their  prayers  were  repeated 
with  extreme  rapidity,  every  one  turning 
himself  to  the  nearest  wall.  In  Constan- 
tine I heard  the  chant  of  the  Psalms,  occa- 
sionally accompanied  or  interrupted  by 
the  shrill  cry  of  lu-lu-lu, — the  same  which 
the  Moorish  women  use  at  funerals  and 
weddings,  and  which  is  no  doubt  the  re- 
presentative of  the  el-el-eu,  which  Herodo- 
tus tells  us  the  Libyan  women  of  his  time 
excelled  in  uttering.”  Herodotus  remarks 
that  these  bowlings,  0A0AU777,  {plolygee,) 
were  heard  in  the  temples  of  Greece.  In 
Liddell  and  Scott’s  Lexicon  oAoXvyr)  is 
rendered,  ‘any  loud  crying,  especially  of 
women ; usually  a cry  of  joy,  but  also  in 
token  of  sorrow, — a lamentation’ 

The  history  of  the  conquest  and  occu- 
pation is  given  at  some  length,  and  we 
find  that  the  author  fully  corroborates  all 
that  has  been  hitherto  said  respecting  the 
state  of  things  there.  The  Erench  remain 
as  conquerors,  and  the  natives  as  the  con- 
quered ; they  do  not  amalgamate,  and 
apparently  never  will.  A high  state  of 
civilization  has  been  introduced,  so  far  as 
matters  of  police  and  outward  decorum 
are  concerned,  but  beyond  a servile  bow- 
ing to  the  stranger  the  people  are  as 
averse  as  ever  to  Frankish  rule.  During 
the  four  months’  residence  Mr.  Blakesley 
travelled  about  a good  deal,  visiting  the 
eastern  provinces,  Constantine,  Bona,  the 
Hippo  of  Augustine,  Tunis,  and  the  Site 


of  Ancient  Carthage.  The  remarks  upon 
this  will,  to  many  persons,  be  the  most 
interesting  in  the  work.  With  one  more 
extract  we  conclude  our  notice  of  the  vo- 
lume, which  we  strongly  recommend  our 
readers  to  peruse  without  delay. 

“ One  of  the  most  remarkable  objects  of 
antiquity  which  has  been  brought  to  light 
(near  Constantine)  is  a tomb  of  imposing 
dimensions  on  the  south-west  side  of  the 
city,  on  a sort  of  terrace,  under  the  escarped 
rock.  It  was  built  of  brick,  on  a base  of 
rock ; so  that  the  mountain  had,  in  fact, 
been  cut  away  to  allow  of  its  erection.  The 
shape  is  an  oblong  of  about  nineteen  feet  in 
length  (in  the  direction  of  north  by  west 
and  south  by  east)  and  ten  in  breadth. 
There  were  two  stories  j each  was  adorned 
with  a mosaic  floor  and  painted  walls.  The 
entrance  to  the  upper  story  was  effected  by 
four  stairs  descending  from  its  long  side. 
Ho  doubt  there  existed  formerly  a door  at 
the  top  of  these,  but  the  whole  of  the  wall 
in  which  it  was  cut,  as  well  as  the  roof  of 
the  tomb,  is  now  gone.  The  stairs  descended 
exteimally  on  to  a mosaic  floor  extending 
the  whole  length  of  the  fagade,  to  a breadth 
of  seven  feet.  Another  narrow  strip  of 
mosaic  pavement  started  from  the  middle  of 
this,  and  ran  for  about  twenty  feet,  when  it 
turned  at  right-angles,  and  apparently  sur- 
rounded another  mausoleum.  The  lower 
story,  which  is  sunk  in  the  native  rock,  was 
entered  by  a door  in  its  short  end.  The 
mosaic  floor  of  the  upper  tomb  is  almost 
entirely  destroyed,  but  it  may  be  made  out 
that  its  border  consisted  of  Maltese  crosses, 
and  at  two  of  the  corners  are  traces  of  a 
human  figure,  and  an  ornament  composed 
of  two  fish.  On  each  of  two  sides  of  the 
lower  tomb  are  two  semicircular  niches, 
and  on  the  third  one  of  about  seven  or 
eight  feet  in  diameter.  On  the  fourth  side 
three  sarcophagi  are  still  lying.  A fourth 
was  taken  from  one  of  the  niches,  and  on  it 
is  an  extremely  curious  inscription,  remark- 
able both  for  its  portentous  latinity  and  the 
blunders  of  the  stone-cutter  in  executing  it  A 


a I give  the  inscription  exactly  as  it  appears  on  There  are  eight  unequal  lines,  and  two  or  three 
the  stone,  without  any  division  of  the  words.  gaps 
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The  old  gentleman  probably  intended  to  write  : 
Ilic  ego  (pii  taceo  versihus  mea  fata  demonstro, 
lucem  claram  fruitus  ct  tempera  summa.  Prse- 
cilius,  Cii’tensi  Lare,  argentariam  exhibui  artem. 
rides  in  me  mira  fuit  semper  et  veritas  omnis 
omnibus  communis.  Ego  cui  non  misertus  ubi- 
que  ? llisus,  luxuriam  8emi)er  fruitus  cum  caris 
amicis,  talcm  post  ohitum  Dominm  Valerise  non 
inveni.  I’uclice  vitam  cum  potui  gratam  habui 
cum  conjuge  .sanctu.  Natales  honcste  meos  cen- 
tum celebravi  fclices.  At  venit  postrema  dies  ut 
ppiiilus  inania  membra  relinquat.  Titulos  quos 
legis,  vivus  mete  morti  paravi  ut  voluit  Fortuna. 


Nunquam  me  deseruit  ipsa.  Sequimini  tales : 
bine  VOS  exspecto.  Venite. — There  is  certainly 
not  much  to  be  said  for  his  style  ; but  much  of 
the  grammatical  regimen  and  of  the  inappro- 
priate selection  of  words  which  will  shock  clas- 
sical scholars  was  probably  usual  in  the  provinces. 
It  is  plain  that  at  the  time  of  Preecilius  the  final 
m of  words  was  so  little  pronounced  that  an  un- 
educated man  would  constantly  put  it  whore  it 
did  not  exist,  or  leave  it  out  where  it  did.  Mar- 
shal Saxe’s  French  appears  quite  as  strange  to 
the  eye  as  Prsecilius’s  Latin. 
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It  is  the  epitaph  of  a Cirta  banker,  who  lived 
to  the  age  of  more  than  a hundred  years  in 
the  enjoyment  of  all  the  good  things  of  this 
world,  and  without  any  drawback,  except 
the  misfortune  of  having  become  a widower, 
how  long  before  his  decease  we  are  not  in- 
formed. It  seems,  however,  that  the  veteran 
money-changer  resolved  to  undertake  the 
task  of  recording  his  own  good  fortune, 
when  he  found  that  at  last  he  was  sum- 
moned to  quit  it,  with  an  entire  indifference 
to  the  fact  that  his  school  experiences  had 
been  niore  adapted  for  initiating  him  in  the 
mysteries  of  his  craft  than  in  those  arts 
which  find  favour  at  Eton  and  Harrow. 
Horace  might  have  well  had  some  such  per- 
sonage in  his  eye  when  he  penned  his  well- 
known  lines  in  censure  of  the  education  of 
the  youth  of  his  day.  In  the  remaining 
long  side  of  the  upper  tomb  is  but  one  semi- 
circular niche.  It  is  near  the  southern  end 
of  the  wall.  At  the  northern  end  a corre- 
sponding one  is  replaced  by  a niche  of  a 
difierent  kind,  as  if  for  a statue,  and  the 
space  left  vacant  is  painted.  ” 


Poplar  Souse  Academy.  By  the  Author 
of  “ Mary  Powell.”  2 vols.  (London ; 
Arthur  Hall,  Virtue,  and  Co.) — In  this 
story  the  author  of  “Mary  Powell”  has 
laid  aside  the  costume  of  Vandyke  and 
Lely,  and  appears  in  a dress  of  her  own 
age,  and  in  garments  of  very  homely  stuff 
and  fashion.  She  has  certainly  lost  in 
picturesqueness  by  the  change;  but  it  is 
our  business  to  criticise  her  work  for  what 
it  is,  and  not  for  what  it  is  not.  And, 
to  begin  with  the  least  grateful  part  of 
the  business,  we  may  say  that  “ Poplar 
House  Academy”  exhibits  the  hereditary 
characteristic  of  its  family,  in  being  some- 
what slight  and  sketchy.  In  the  author’s 
shorter  tales  this  is  scarcely  a blemish  ; 
but  in  a two  volumed  novel  like  the 
present,  we  naturally  look  for  more  sub- 
stantial merits  than  mere  grace  and  fresh- 
ness of  execution.  And  even  those  lighter 
qualities  which  made  “ Deborah’s  Diary” 
so  attractive  are  not  visible  in  anything 
like  the  same  degree  in  its  successor ; in- 
deed, the  delicate  tact  and  feeling,  and  the 
piquancy  of  style  which  gave  the  former 
its  real  charm,  are  almost  entirely  wanting 
in  the  latter.  The  book,  however,  has  its 
own  recommendations,  and  recommenda- 
tions of  an  important  kind.  It  would  be 
well  for  all  of  us  if  we  could  carry  with  us 
into  our  daily  life  the  same  healthful  spirit 
of  Christianity  which  sheds  an  elevating 
influence  over  the  scenes  and  characters 
which  its  pages  picture. 

The  narrative  opens  genially  and  plea- 
santly. Three  sisters,  sitting  round  the 
fireside  of  their  country  home,  are  dis- 
cussing projects  for  their  future  lives. 
Deserted  by  their  natural  protector,  it 


has  become  necessary  for  them  to  “do 
something”  for  themselves,  and  it  behoves 
them  to  decide  what  the  something  shall 
be.  The  peculiar  temperament  of  each 
person  of  the  trio  is  well  indicated  in  the 
course  of  their  conversation ; we  speedily 
begin  to  comprehend  the  passive  virtues 
of  the  eldesb  sister,  an  invalid  of  thirty- 
six,  the  proud  impulsive  nature  of  the 
second,  a beauty  and  a belle  of  twenty- 
eight,  and  the  gentle,  self-sacrificing  dis- 
position of  the  third,  a simple-hearted  girl 
ten  years  younger.  The  result  of  the 
family  consultation  is  that  a school  is 
opened  at  Poplar  House,  of  which  the  three 
sisters  have  the  joint  direction.  The  un- 
dertaking, we  must  confess,  is  upon  a scale 
which  appears  a little  visionary  in  its 
munificence.  Currant  buns  for  tea  two 
or  three  times  a week  will  be  pronounced 
by  the  initiated  in  school  housekeeping  a 
ruinous  commencement : however,  in  spite 
of  this  extravagance,  we  are  assured  that 
the  principals  of  Poplar  House  Academy 
did  not  find  themselves,  at  the  end  of  the 
first  year,  anything  out  of  pocket  by  their 
speculation.  In  the  beginning  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, in  fact,  everything  swims  in  rose- 
water : fabulous  amounts  of  woi’k  are  ac- 
complished; delightful  evenings  are  passed 
in  music  and  reading ; in  a word,  the 
contentment  is  general  and  complete.  But 
a less  sunny  season  succeeds.  A theft  is 
discovered:  the  wrong  individual  is  sus- 
pected and  accused;  and  the  governesses 
get  into  trouble  in  consequence  of  their 
error  of  judgment.  Then  the  influenza 
breaks  out,  and  rages  through  the  little 
circle  with  alarming  violence.  One  girl 
dies  of  it,  and  the  j'oungest  of  the  Miss 
Middlemasses  narrowly  escapes  a like  un- 
timely ending.  There  are  weary  days  and 
nights  of  watching  to  be  spent,  sore  trials 
of  faith  and  patience  to  be  endured,  before 
the  malady  finally  takes  its  leave  of  the 
domicile.  But  at  length  the  invalids  be- 
come convalescent,  and  the  effects  of  the 
dispensation  are  seen  in  the  deeper  reli- 
gious feeling  which  pervades  the  house- 
hold, every  member  of  which  is  ready  to 
acknowledge  with  grateful  heai’t,  that — 

“ These  severe  afflictions 

Not  from  the  gruiincl  ai’ise. 

But  oftentimes  celestial  henedictions 
Assume  this  dark  disguise.” 

The  story  terminates  at  a satisfactory 
juncture.  Two  of  the  ladies  are  happily 
settled  in  life,  and  the  other  is  in  a fair 
way  to  become  so ; whilst  Poplar  House 
Academy  is  about  to  pass  into  the  hands 
of  the  young  lady  who  has  been  the  model 
scholar  and  pride  of  the  establishment. 

The  author  of  this  work  at  least  deserves 
the  praise  of  independence  in  her  writings. 
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She  belongs  to  neither  of  the  swelled 
orders  of  novel-writers  which  are  at  pre- 
sent overrunning  the  country.  TMiat  she 
has  to  say,  she  says  in  her  owui  way,  with- 
out regard  to  what  any  one  else  has  said, 
and,  w’hat  is  even  better,  without  the 
manifest  eflPort  to  appear  in  a character 
she  has  no  legitimate  qualifications  for. 
She  aspires  neither  to  be  aesthetic,  nor 
psychological,  nor  dramatic,  so  that  w^hat- 
ever  faults  any  of  her  productions  may 
have,  they  never  have  that  of  empty  pre- 
tension. “Poplar  House  Academy”  will 
have  its  admirers  amongst  the  “practical 
people”  of  the  public.  It  is  very  much 
too  matter-of-fact  a tale  to  suit  romantic 
readers.  Of  lachrymose  sentiment  it  has 
almost  literally  nothing.  There  are,  in- 
deed, two  courses  of  true  love  in  it  which 
do  not  run  quite  smooth,  but  the  persons 
concerned  are  so  actively  engaged  in  the 
rougher  affairs  of  life  that  they  have  no 
time  to  brood  over  their  secret  sorrows, 
and  therefore  we  have  the  benefit  of  their 
experiences. 


A Clergyman's  holidays.  By  the  Rev. 
W.B.  Galloway.  Rivingtons,fcap.  8vo. — 
Unlike  many  others,  Mr.  Galloway  appears 
to  have  spent  his  vacation  in  studious 
labour  and  has  given  us  the  result  in  this 
little  volume.  It  consists  of  ten  letters 
to  a friend,  in  which,  in  a friendly  manner, 
the  author  discusses  various  questions  con- 
nected with  the  life  and  labours  of  St. 
Paul,  and  especially  whether  Britain  en- 
joyed the  benefit  of  his  preaching.  Pur- 
gator\q  Demoniacal  Possession,  Paradise, 
Angels,  &c.,  &c.,  serve  to  make  up  a vo- 
lume exceedingly  creditable  to  a Clergy- 
man’s holiday  studies. 

The  Cathedral;  or,  the  Catholic  and 
Apostolic  Church  in  England.  Eighth 
Edition. 

Of  the  Imitation  of  Christ.  Four  Books, 
by  Thoiias  a Keyepis. 

These  are  two  of  those  beautiful  reprints 
of  religious  w’orks  for  which  the  press  of 
Messrs.  Parker  is  so  celebrated.  The  first, 
by  the  Rev.  Isaac  Williams,  is  enriched 
with  a large  number  of  Jewitt’s  exquisite 
engravings,  illustrating  the  various  sec- 
tions of  the  poem,  which,  as  most  of  our 
readers  are  aware,  is  constructed  like  a 
Gothic  Cathedral,  wfith  porch,  transept, 
screen,  oratory,  and  choir.  Tlie  second 
work,  by  Thomas  h Kempis,  is  printed  with 
red  border  lines,  ornamented  with  crosses 
at  the  corners.  As  a devotional  w’ork  it  has 
received  the  praise  of  Churchmen  high 
and  low,  of  Presbyterian,  and  Baptist ; and 
still  maintains  its  character  as  one  of  the 
most  popular  books  of  devotion. 
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Brother  Princess  Journal ; or,  an  Ac- 
count of  the  Destruction  of  the  WorTcs  of 
the  Devil  in  the  Human  Soul  by  the  lord 
Jesus  Christ.  Arthur  Hall,  Virtue,  & Co. 
—Brother  Prince  is  one  w^ho  is  not  usually 
regarded  in  a very  favourable  light,  neither 
is  his  “ Agapemone”  considered  the  abode 
of  that  love  which  w’e  wish  to  see  extended 
throughout  the  country.  We  therefore 
looked  into  this  volume  in  the  expectation 
of  its  revealing  some  secrets  connected 
with  that  place,  or  perhaps  giving  some 
account  of  the  author  himself,  but  it  does 
neither.  It  tells  us  of  religious  feelings, 
and  experiences,  and  struggles;  and  the 
author  states  that  it  is  simply  a selection 
from  a diary  commenced  more  than  twenty- 
three  and  completed  more  than  nineteen 
years  ago.  From  the  contents  it  is  not 
easy  to  say  in  which  character  he  shines 
most, — -whether  as  a silly,  weak-brained 
enthusiast,  or  as  a cunning,  selfish,  de- 
signing man ; but  perhaps  we  shall  not 
be  far  out  in  saying  that  a perusal  of  the 
vohime  would  go  far  to  convince  the 
reader  of  Brother  Prince’s  being  a com- 
pound of  aU. 


Town  Swamps  and  Social  Bridges.  By 
Geoege  Godwin,  F.R.S.  (Routledge  and 
Co.) — Mr.  Godwin  has  done  good  service 
to  the  public  at  large  by  calling  attention 
to  the  miserable  slums  with  which  the 
metropolis  abounds.  He  has  done  this  not 
only  in  the  “ Builder,”  but  in  two  separate 
publications,  “ A Glance  at  the  Homes  of 
Thousands,”  and  in  that  now  before  us, 
which  describes  a large  number  of  Town 
Swamps.  The  first  patch  of  swamps  ex- 
posed to  view  in  this  topography  is  that 
located  on  the  banks  of  the  Fleet  river 
laid  bare  during  the  late  improvements. 
These  improvements  have  had  the  effect 
of  destroying  the  homes  of  thousands, 
and  large  numbers  of  the  houseless  poor 
have  been  driven  to  seek  shelter  in 
the  already  too  crowded  courts  and  alleys 
adjacent.  A stern  moral  forces  itself 
upon  us  as  we  read  on,  viz.  that  pro- 
perty looks  after  its  rights,  but  altogether 
loses  sight  of  its  duties,  and  that  whilst 
plentiful  provision  has  been  made  for  the 
comfort  of  the  middle  classes,  no  one  has 
thought  of  the  poor.  Better  dwellings  are 
required,  not  merely  model  lodging-houses, 
but  dw’ellings  in  wdiich  the  poor  may  feel 
thoroughly  at  home.  Mr.  Godwin  has 
shewn  us  the  evil  as  it  exists,  he  will  now, 
wm  hope,  turn  his  attention  to  a remedy ; 
and  when  he  has  found  one,  if  he  will  point 
it  out,  we  wfill  promise  our  humble  assist- 
ance in  calling  attention  to  it.  Let  us, 
meantime,  recommend  this  pamphlet  to  all 
who  are  interested  in  the  w’elfare  of  their 
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fellow  beings ; it  tells  some  fearful  truths, 
and  the  more  these  swamps  are  exposed  to 
the  light  and  air  of  heaven  the  sooner  will 
they  be  bridged  over. 


Father  Connell:  A Tale.  By  the  O 
Hara  Family.  New  Edition.  (Dublin 
O’Byrne  and  Co).  Michael  Banim,  the 
author  of  this  volume,  enriches  it  wuth  a 
preface  giving  an  account  of  the  O’Hara 
tales  in  general  and  of  this  in  particular. 
The  original  of  Father  Connell,  he  tells  us, 
was  a real  character,  and  many  of  the 
stirring  incidents  of  the  story  were  based 
on  real  occurrences. 


Sir  Joshtia  'Reynolds'  Notes  and  Obser- 
vations on  Pictures,  chiefly  of  the  Vene- 
tian School,  being  extracts from  his  Italian 
Sketch-books ; also,  the  Rev.  W.  Mason’s 
Observations  on  Sir  JosMia  Reynolds’ 
method  of  Colouring ; and  some  unpub- 
lished letters  of  Dr.  Johnson,  Malone,  and 
others.  With  an  Appendix,  containing  a 
transcript  of  Sir  Joshua’s  Account-book, 
shewing  what  Pictures  he  painted,  and  the 
prices  paid  for  them.  Edited  by  W. 
Cotton,  Esq.  (J.  Russell  Smith.)  8vo. — 
This  volume  is  an  appendix  to  Mr.  Cotton’s 
Life  of  Sir  Joshua,  noticed  by  us  on  its 
first  appearance,  and  contains  several  bits 
of  information  mostly  of  a technical  cha- 
racter ; the  most  interesting  part  is  that 
transcribed  from  W.  Mason’s  MS.  by  the 
Rev.  John  Mitford,  relative  to  Sir  Joshua’s 
mode  of  painting. 


The  Pentateuch  its  own  Witness.  By  the 
Rev.  W.  Aterst,  (Cambridge,  Macmillan 
and  Co.)  fcp.  8vo. — This  essay  gained  the 
Norrisian  prize  at  Cambridge  last  year, 
and  is  intended  by  the  author  to  prove 
that  from  internal  evidence  alone  the  Pen- 
tateuch is  inspired,  and,  from  the  same 
source,  that  its  antiquity  is  beyond  a 
doubt. 


Memoir  of  an  Indian  Chaplain,  the 
Rev.  Charles  Church.  By  the  Rev.  James 
Hough,  (Religious  Tract  Society). — Mr. 
Church  was  born  in  1785,  and  was  recom- 
mended by  the  Rev.  Charles  Simeon  as  a 
suitable  person  for  appointment  to  an 
Indian  Chaplaincy.  In  1816  he  sailed  to 
the  East,  where  he  laboured  for  some  years 
and  died  on  his  jiassage  home  to  this 
country  in  1822.  As  may  be  expected, 
the  object  of  this  publication  is  to  exhibit 
the  religious  life  of  Mr.  Church,  which  the 
biographer,  another  chaplain  in  the  same 
service,  considers  likely  to  be  useful  in  the 
present  day. 


Horm  Subsecivae.  Locke  and  Syden- 
ham, %vith  other  occasional  Papers,  l y 
John  Brown,  M.D.,  Fellow  and  Librarian 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  Edin- 
burgh. (Edinburgh  : Thomas  Constable 
and  Co.  Post  8vo.) — This  is  one  of 
those  pleasant,  profitable  books  which 
it  is  at  all  times  agreeable  to  have 
within  reach  and  to  take  up  in  the 
leisure  moments  of  a busy  day.  There 
is  just  grace  and  ease  enough  about  it  to 
make  it  a recreation,  and  just  thought  and 
learning  enough  to  make  it  the  appropriate 
recreation  of  a studious  mind.  Dr.  Brown’s 
extensive  acquaintant  e with  books  serves 
him  well  in  his  composition,  enabling  him 
on  all  occasions  to  have  ready  some 
interesting  quotation  which  his  literary 
skill  permits  him  to  introduce  in  a manner 
which  is  both  beneficial  and  becoming  to 
the  work  in  hand. 

In  some  of  the  Essays  the  physician 
and  the  philosopher  are  blended  together 
in  those  happy  proportions  which  improve 
both.  Many  of  the  medical  considerations 
which  are  of  most  interest  to  the  public, 
and  which  the  public  in  their  more  intelli- 
gent classes  are  already  making  themselves 
familiar  with,  are  treated  ofi  not  in  any 
narrow,  special,  technical  plea,  but  in 
the  large  and  liberal  argument  of  one  who 
is,  even  beyond  the  pale  of  his  own  pro- 
fession, a scholar  and  thinker  of  enlight- 
ened views.  Wliilst  the  greater  number  of 
the  papers  are  of  this  class,  there  is  an 
Excursus  Ethicus  for  those  who  love 
philosophy  better  than  physic,  and  a de- 
lightful paper  on  Arthur  H.  Hallam  for 
those  who  love  genius,  and  poetry,  and 
virtue  more  than  either.  But,  whatever 
may  be  the  immediate  subject,  it  is  on  that, 
apparently,  that  Dr.  Brown  is  most  at 
home ; whilst  his  matter  is  always  inter- 
esting and  important,  his  manner  is  al- 
ways easy,  elegant,  and  accurate  in  a 
singular  degree. 


Carpenter’s  “ Animal  Physiology P 
Bohn’s  Scientific  Library.  (Post  8vo.) — 
In  the  case  of  every  new  work  that  is 
added  to  one  of  Mr.  Bohn’s  numerous 
libraries,  there  is  sure  to  be  a sound  judg- 
ment exercised,  and  a certain  benefit  con- 
ferred upon  some  portion  of  the  reading 
world.  This  new  edition  of  Dr.  Car- 
penter’s “Animal  Physiology”  will  not 
fall  short  of  its  predecessor.s  in  the 
Scientific  Library  in  either  of  these  parti- 
culars. It  is  only  a new  edition,  but  it  is 
a new  edition  of  a scientific  woi*k  of  high 
and  well-established  reputation,  and  it  has 
received  from  the  hands  of  its  distinguished 
author  a careful  revision,  and  an  addition 
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of  new  matter  “ not  less  than  one-fifth  ©f 
the  entire  volume.”  The  most  extensive 
modifications  in  this  edition  appear  to 
have  fallen  on  the  first  and  last  chapters. 
Dr.  Carpenter  says  The  first  chapter, 
which  now  contains  a complete  outline  of 
the  elementary  tissues  of  the  animal 
body,  and  the  last,  in  which  a compre- 
hensive sketch  is  given  of  the  principal 
phenomena  of  reproduction  and  develop- 
ment throughout  the  animal  kingdom, 
have  been  entirely  re-wiitten,  and  illus- 
trated with  numerous  additional  figures.” 
As  the  work  is  now  published  it  contains 
no  fewer  than  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
six  of  those  engraved  illustrations  which 
have  been  found  of  late  years  so  serviceable 
in  giving  clearness  to  anatomical  and 
physiological  expositions. 

Dr.  Carpenter  has  two  predominant 
purposes  in  his  publication,  that  of  ex- 
hibiting in  the  clearest  light  the  general 
principles  of  physiological  science,  and 
that  of  teaching  physiology  so  as  to  make 
the  study  of  it  contribute  to  “ the  culture 
and  discipline  of  the  mind  itself.”  Of  so 
distinguished  a teacher  it  is  scarcely  ne- 
cessary to  say  that  his  work  is  admirably 
well  designed  for  the  realization  of  both 
these  aims. 


Lectures  on.  the  History  of  JEngland 
delivered  at  Charley  wood.  By  William 
LoTs"^GMATsr.  Lecture  I. — This  is  the  first 
portion  of  a course  of  lectures  on  English 
history  which  it  is  proposed  to  deliver  to 
the  agricultural  labourers  of  Chorley- 
wood,  a Hertfordshire  hamlet,  where  an 
Association  having  for  its  object,  inter 
alia,  “ the  promotion  of  goodwill  and 
mutual  confidence  between  rich  and  poor,” 
has  been  for  some  years  established,  and, 
it  is  reported,  with  very  encouraging  re- 
sults. Mr.  Longman  has  treated  his  theme, 
which  he  justly  styles  “ a glorious  subject,” 
on  the  whole  satisfactorily,  and  his  Lecture 
is  free  from  the  fault  that  too  often  is  to 
be  found  with  addresses  delivered  under 
such  circumstances  : he  is  never  above  the 
comprehension  of  his  auditors,  and  the 
sentiments  are  such  as  any  man,  whether 
rich  or  poor,  may  be  well  satisfied  to  avow. 
The  Britons  are  shewn,  in  a few  well-con- 
sidered sentences,  to  have  been  far  superior 
to  the  savages  of  the  present  day,  with 
whom  some  learned  men,  in  their  over- 
weening admiration  of  Julius  Caesar,  have 
chosen  to  confound  them ; and  enough  is 
told  of  the  Saxons  to  prove  that  English 
history  may  be  reasonably  carried  back 
somewhat  farther  than  the  days  of  those 
who  “ came  in  with  the  Conqueror.”  If 
the  succeeding  Lectures  are  like  this  (ex- 
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cept  in  one  particular),  we  shall  hail  them 
with  pleasure,  as  affording  the  ground- 
work for  many  similar  undertakings  in 
other  districts. 

From  our  salvo  it  will  be  seen  that  we 
have  a fault  to  find.  The  Lecture  is  stated 
to  be  “ printed  (with  some  additional  mat- 
ter) for  distribution  among  the  labourers 
belonging  to  the  Chorleywood  Associa- 
tion.” It  is  not  said  that  there  were  any 
pictures  exhibited  at  the  Lecture,  and  we 
therefore  take  the  engravings  that  appear 
as  part,  at  least,  of  the  additions ; we  are 
sorry  to  say  that,  from  a carelessness  com- 
mon to  Mr.  Charles  Knight  and  other 
“ popularizers”  of  history,  they  are  likely 
to  mislead  instead  of  informing.  Pictures 
have  been  truly  called  the  books  of  the 
ignorant,  and  as  the  impressions  that  they 
convey  are  likely  to  be  lasting,  it  is  all 
important  that  these  impressions  should 
be  minutely  correct. 

Such  is  by  no  means  the  case  with  the 
woodcuts  before  us.  No  antiquary,  we  be- 
lieve, was  ever  fortunate  enough  to  meet 
with  such  shapely  harrows  as  are  depicted 
at  p.  8,  neither  did  he  ever  find  every 
variety  so  conveniently  grouped  together, 
with  Stonehenge  in  the  distance.  A weU- 
informed  man,  we  are  ready  to  allow, 
would  not  be  deceived  by  this,  but  the 
case  may  be  conceived  very  different  with 
an  agricultural  labourer.  Coming  lower 
down,  we  have  Earl’s  Barton  church  given 
(as  it  would  appear)  as  a specimen  of  the 
church  architecture  of  the  time  of  Ethel- 
bert;  the  White  Tower  (the  exterior  only) 
in  its  present  state,  as  “ the  most  ancient 
part  of  the  Tower  of  London;”  King  Henry 
II.  wearing  a crown  of  the  time  of  Henry 
VL;  and  the  tomb  of  King  John  with  its 
unmistakeable  fifteenth  century  work.  If 
Mr.  Longman  had  told  us  in  words  at 
length  that  Ethelbert  lived  in  the  time  of 
William  I.,  that  the  White  Tower  was  a 
structure  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  and 
that  Henry  II.  and  John  were  the  contem- 
poraries of  Edward  IV.,  he  would  have 
shocked  many  who  yet  will  receive  with- 
out hesitation  the  same  statements  in  pic- 
tures. But  until  writers  are  as  conscien- 
tiously painstaking  about  their  illustrations 
as  their  matter,  and  are  willing  to  attend 
to  the  “ history  written  in  stone,”  as  archi- 
tecture has  been  aptly  termed,  we  cannot 
hope  to  see  accurate  ideas  on  such  subjects 
spread  among  those  who  have  neither 
time,  nor  inclination,  nor  learning  for 
original  research. 


The  Cave  in  the  Hills ; or,  Ccecilius 
Viriathus.  A Tale  of  the  Early  British 
Church.  (J.  H.  and  Jas.  Parker.)— This 
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is  the  first  of  a series  of  tales  which  will 
do  good  service  amongst  the  classes  for 
whom  they  are  intended,  by  diffusing  cor- 
rect notions  respecting  the  early  history 
of  the  Church  in  a pleasing  form.  The 
story  before  us  is  of  the  Church  in  Eng- 
land during  the  Roman  occuiiancy,  and 
the  scene  is  at  the  ancient  Verulamiam. 
Viriathus,  a noble  Briton,  marries  Suetonia, 
a Roman  virgin,  who  becomes  a convert 
to  Christianity,  and  endeavours  to  induce 
her  husband  to  join  the  same  persecuted 
body.  Eventually  he  does  so,  but  in  the 
meantime  is  obliged  to  fly  his  home  and 
evade  the  pursuit  of  the  Roman  con- 
querors. For  his  ultimate  adventures  and 
fate  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the 
little  volume  itself.  From  the  prospectus 
we  learn  that  the  series  is  intended  to 
embrace  the  Church  history  of  later  times, 
not  only  of  this  island,  but  of  our  colonies 
also. 


Sedgfield's  Stereographs  of  'English  and 
'Welsh  Scenery.  (A-  W.  Bennett). — Our 
readers  will  thank  us  for  drawing  attention 
to  some  very  beautiful  stereographs  of 
English  and  Welsh  scenery,  buildings, 
ruins,  &c.  In  the  cathedral  interiors 
Mr.  Sedgfield  has  been  able  to  present 
some  effects  of  light  and  shade  not  be- 
fore rendered.  Amongst  those  deserving 
special  commendation  we  may  notice  the 
transepts,  Salisbury  Cathedral ; the  choir 
and  altar-screen,  Winchester  ; the  inte- 
rior, with  view  of  the  minstrels’  gallery, 
Exeter ; and  Bishop  Fox’s  chantry -chapel 
at  Winchester : the  last  named  is  quite 
a gem.  Mr.  Sedgfield  has  also  some 
views  of  the  lake  country,  and  the  ro- 
mantic scenery  of  Wales,  together  with 
many  localities  of  interest  to  antiquarians, 
such  as  Stonehenge,  Kenilworth,  War- 
wick, Tintern  Abbey,  &c., — more  than  four 
hundred  altogether.  To  view  these  pro- 
perly, the  publisher  has  provided  a ste- 
reoscope on  a novel  and  ingenious  plan, 
to  which  he  has  given  the  name  of  the 
“Clairvoyant.”  Both  stereoscope  and 
stereographs  will  be  found  amongst  the 
best  that  have  yet  been  issued,  and  we 


shall  be  much  surprised  if  they  do  not 
meet  with  a very  large  demand. 


St.  Augustine:  a Biographical  Memoir. 
By  the  Rev.  John  Baillie.  (Nisbet  and 
Co.  Fcap.  8vo.) — Our  first  feeling  on  open- 
ing this  book  was  one  of  pleasure;  here, 
we  thought,  is  another  attempt  to  make 
people  better  acquainted  with  one  of  the 
great  Fathers  of  the  Church,  by  bringing 
together  some  fresh  materials  and  giving 
us  an  insight  into  the  life  of  one  who  is 
recognised  as  a true  Christian  saint  by 
every  branch  and  section  of  the  Church. 
But  a glance  at  the  preface  shook  our 
faith.  “ Some  two  years  ago,”  Mr.  Baillie 
says,  “ his  attention  was  called  to  the  fact 
that  no  attempt  had  yet  been  made,  at 
least  in  this  country,  either  to  exhibit  the 
great  Church-father  in  his  daily  outer  and 
inner  life,  or  estimate  the  extraordinary 
influence  which  his  voluminous  writings 
exercised  for  so  many  centuries  upon  the 
Church  of  Christ ; and  he  v.'fis  asked  to 
make  an  effort  to  supply  this  want.”  Now 
Mr.  Baillie  must  either  have  written  this  in 
ignorance,  or  he  wrote  it  for  the  purpose 
of  enhancing  the  value  of  his  own  labours. 
But  we  scarcely  think  he  could  have  been  in 
ignorance  of  the  fact  that  “St.  Augustine’s 
Confessions,”  a work  to  be  found  in  some 
shape  or  other  in  every  theological  library, 
supplies  a sketch  of  both  the  inner  and 
outer  daily  life  of  St.  Augustine.  Milner, 
in  his  “ Church  History,”  devotes  eight 
chapters  to  the  saint  and  his  writings. 
Dr.  Pnsey  has  edited  the  best  edition  yet 
produced  in  this  country,  and  added  il- 
lustrations from  the  author’s  own  writings, 
and  a cheap  edition  of  this  has  been  cir- 
culated by  thousands.  It  is  therefore 
untrue  to  say  that  this  great  Father  is 
unknown. 

Dr.  Baillie’s  labours  add  nothing  to  our 
previous  knowledge ; this  work  is  St. 
Augustine  “improved,”  with  pious  re- 
fiections  and  additions,  which  in  them- 
selves we  are  not  disposed  to  quarrel 
with ; our  objection  is  to  the  author’s 
pretentiousness." 
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BIRTHS. 


Feh.  18.  The  wife  of  H.  S.  Thompson,  esq.,  of 
Kii'by-hall,  Yorkshire,  a son. 

The  wife  of  William  Ffooks,  esq.,  of  Greenhill, 
Sherborne,  Dorset,  a son. 

At  Lympstone,  near  Exeter,  the  wife  of  Capt. 
Thomas  Adams,  a son. 

At  Woohvich,  the  wife  of  Lieut.-Col.  Erskine, 
Military  Train,  a son. 

Feb.  20.  At  Chaddesden-hall,  Derby,  Mrs. 
James  W.  Mitchell,  a son. 

The  wife  of  Geo.  Gibson  Eichardson,  esq.. 
Garlands,  Eeigate,  a dan. 

Feb.  21.  At  Belgrave-sq.,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Ho- 
ratio FitzRoy,  a dan. 

At  Syston-court,  Gloucestershire,  Mrs.  Newton 
Dickenson,  a dan. 

Feb.  22.  At  Euxton-hall,  Lancashire,  the  Lady 
Emma  Anderton,  a son. 

At  Piercy’s  Hotel,  Dover-st.,  the  Viscountess 
Dalrymple^  a dan. 

At  Half-Moon-st.,  the  wife  of  Beville  Ramsay, 
esq.,  of  Croughion -house,  Northamptonshire,  a 
dau. 

±'eb.  24.  At  Buckhurst,  Sunning-hill,  the  wife 
of  George  Ward  Hunt,  esq.,  M.P.,  a son  and  heir. 

At  Wimbledon-park,  the  Lady  Hermione  Gra- 
ham, a son  and  heir,  and  dau. 

At  Grant-house,  Chobbam,  the  wife  of  George 
Like,  esq.,  a son. 

At  Montpellier,  Weston -Pever el,  near  Devon- 
port,  the  wife  of  Capt.  G.  E.  Patey,  R.N.,  a son. 

Feb.  25.  At  Torquay,  the  wife  of  the  Rev. 
Arundell  St.  John  Mildmay,  of  Lapworth  Rec- 
tory, a son. 

At  Eaton-pl.,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  F.  Byron,  a dau. 

At  Tewkesbury-park,  the  wife  of  James  Pri- 
matt  Sargeaunt,  esq.,  a son. 

Feb.  26.  At  the  Vicarage,  Yatton,  the  wife  of 
the  Rev.  Henry  John  Barnard,  a dau. 

The  wife  of  the  Rev,  H,  J,  Chancellor,  of  Bed- 
win-st.,  a dau. 

I,  In  Upper  Brook-st.,  the  Lady  Manners,  a son. 

At  Upper  Grosvenor-st.,  the  wife  of  George 
Lyall,  esq.,  M.P.,  a dau. 

Feb.  27.  At  Eaton-place  South,  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Charles  Spring  Rice,  a son. 

At  Sunderlanrtwick,  the  wife  of  Edward  Horner 
Reynard,  esq,,  a dau. 

At  Chelsea,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  R H.  Davies, 
a dau. 

At  Douglas-lodge,  Surbiton-hill,  Mrs.  Clement 
Alexander  Douglas,  a son. 

Feb.  28.  At  Ribston-hall,  Wetherbjq  the  wife 
of  John  Dent  Dent,  esq.,  M.P.,  a dau. 

At  Queen-sq.,  the  wife  of  Sliugsby  Bethell, 
esq.,  a dau. 

At  Combedown,  Mrs.  H.  L.  Dampier,  a .son. 

At  Fulbourn,  the  wife  of  C.  W.  Townley,  esq., 
a dau. 

At  Long  Stratton,  Norfolk,  the  wife  of  the  Rev. 
S.  F.  Hignold,  a son. 

March  1.  At  Upper  Westbourne-terr,,  Hyde- 
park,  the  wife  of  W.  C.  Jones  Parry,  esq..  Bar- 
rister-at-law, a .son. 

At  the  Rectory,  Butterlcigh,  near  Collumpton, 
the  wife  of  the  Rev.  T.  G.  Beaumont,  a dau. 

At  Pinner-grove,  the  Lady  Milman,  a dau. 

At  Woodhouse,  near  Huddersfield,  the  wife  of 
Lewis  R.  Starkey,  esq.,  a son. 

March  2 At‘ Chester-st.,  Grosvenor-pl.,  the 
wife  of  Capt.  Douglas  Galton,  R.E.,  a dau. 

At  Bucksbridge,  Wendovcr,  the  widow  of  Col. 
Edwd.  Jolm  Wat.son,  II.E.l.C.S.,  a son. 

At  Liverjiool,  the  wife  of  George  Grazebrook, 
ewp,  a dau. 

Tti  Biniard-Kt.,  Rus,scll-sq.,  the  wife  of  John 
Ro.se  Biitlin,  a son. 
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At  Canterbury,  the  wife  of  E.  Grantham,  esq., 
Capt.  98th  foot,  a son. 

At  Coryton  Rectory,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  W. 
S.  Newman,  a son. 

March  3.  At  Ham -house,  Surrey,  the  Lady 
Huntingtower,  a son  and  heir. 

At  Caldecote,  Warwicksh.,  the  wife  of  the  Rev. 
John  I.eslie  Hallward,  a son. 

At  Yarburgh  Rectory,  near  Louth,  Lincolnsh., 
the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Lloyd,  a dau. 

At  Oxton,  Cheshire,  the  wife  of  James  Oliver 
Hanson,  esq.,  a son. 

March  4.  In  Upper  Hyde-park-st.,  the  wife 
of  Robert  Dimsdale,  esq.,  a son. 

At  Sudbury,  Suffolk,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  F. 
Henry  Gray,  M.A.,  a son. 

March  5.  At  Lochend,  N.B.,  the  wife  of  Geo. 
Warrender,  esq.,  a .son  and  heir. 

At  Gortmore,  co.  Tipperary,  the  wife  of  J.  F. 
Amber,  esq.,  a son. 

At  Kibblesworth-hall,  the  wife  of  John  M. 
Southern,  esq.,  a dau. 

At  Barrow  Hedges,  Carshalton,  the  wife  of 
George  Bradford  Ellicombe,  esq.,  a son. 

March  6.  At  Farnborough,  Warwickshire, 
the  wife  of  the  Rev.  C.  W.  Holbech,  a dau. 

At  Rome,  the  wife  of  Col.  Astley,  Scots  Fusilier 
Guards,  a son  and  heir. 

At  Hoveton-hall,  Norfolk,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Ran- 
dall Burroughes,  a dau. 

The  wife  of  Rear-Admiral  Sir  Wm.  Dickson, 
hart., of  Sydenham,  Roxburghsh.,  a son, still  born. 

March  7.  At  Nottingham-pL,  Regent’s-park, 
the  wife  of  Sir  C.  H.  J.  Rich,  hart.,  a son  and 
heir. 

At  Talacre,  Flintshire,  the  Hon.  Lady  Mostyn, 
a son. 

At  Arundel-house,  Arundel-sq.,  the  wife  of 
Mr.  Alexander  Clark,  of  Gate-st.,  Lincoln’s-inn- 
fields,  a dau. 

At  Dove  Leys,  Staflfordsh.,  the  wife  of  T.  Perci- 
val  Hey  wood,*  esq.,  a dau. 

March  8.  At  Apps-court,  Surrey,  the  wife  of 
Robert  Gill,  esq.,  a son. 

At  Rutland-gate,  Knightsbridge,  the  wife  of 
Edmund  Barlow,  esq.,  of  Sigsworth,  Yorkshire, 
a son  and  heir. 

At  Duppa’s-hill-terr.,  Croydon,  Mrs.  George 
Anson  Whealler,  a dau. 

At  Penlee- villas.  Stoke  Devonport,  the  wife  of 
Lieut.-Col.  Charles  Cooper,  H.  M.’s  Indian  Mili- 
tarv  Forces,  a son. 

At  Wremham  Rectory,  Suffolk,  the  wife  of  the 
Rev.  E.  M.  Clissolds,  a son. 

The  wife  of  Edmond  R.  Turner,  esq.,  of  Lin- 
coln’s-inn,  a son. 

March  9.  At  Wellow-house,  the  wife  of  Lucius 
H.  Spoonei’,  esq.,  a dau. 

At  Cold  Ashton  Rectory,  Gloucestershire,  the 
wife  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Sayres,  a dau. 

At  Barnes,  the  wife  of  S.  M.  Martindale,  esq., 
a dau. 

March  10.  At  St.  Andrew’s,  the  wife  of  Sir 
Charles  M.  Ochterlony,  bart.,  a dau.,  stillborn. 

At  Tregunter,  Breconshire,  the  wife  of  John 
Webb  Roche,  esq.,  of  Rochmount,  co.  Cork,  a 
son. 

At  Milan,  the  wife  of  Herman  Mylius,  esq.,  a son. 

At  the  residence  of  her  father,  Peter  Maze, 
esq.,  Portland-pl.,  the  wife  of  William  Ireland 
Blackburne-Maze,  esq.,  a dau. 

March  11.  At  Glyn  Gorth,  the  wife  of  John 
P.  Gubbins,  esq.,  a son. 

At  Ycalarid  Conyers,  Lancashire,  the  wife  of 
Capt.  E.  Y-  Peel,  a*  dau. 

March  12.  At  Colnbrook,  Bucks,  the  wife  of 
E.  V.  Hemingway,  esq.,  a sou. 
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At  Chiswick-mall,  London,  the  widow  of  Major 
Davenport,  66th  Regt.,  a dau.,  stillborn. 

At  Clifton,  the  wife  of  R.  Charles  Stachey,  esq., 
Ashwick-grove,  Somerset,  a son. 

March  13.  In  Bruton-st,  the  Countess  of 
Darnley,  a son. 

At  Belmaduthy-house,  Ross-shire,  the  wife 
of  Major  James  Wardlaw,  a dau. 

At  Hendon,  Middlesex,  the  wife  of  Rear-Adm. 
Edward  Stanley,  a dau. 

In  Gordon-st.,  Gordon-sq.,  the  wife  of  Stafford 
H.  Northcote,  esq.,  a son. 

At  Woolwich,  the  wife  of  Major  Champion, 
Royal  Artillery,  a dau. 

At  the  Laurels,  Oldswinford,  Worcestershire, 
the  wife  of  Jas.  Barracliffe  Tiernay,  esq.,  a son. 

March  14.  At  Torquay,  the  wife  of  the  Hon. 
W.  W.  Addington,  a son. 

At  Sir  Charles  Lyell’s,  Harley-st.,  the  wife  of 
Chevalier  Pertz,  a dau. 

At  Clear  well-court,  the  seat  of  the  Dowager 
Countess  of  Dunraven,  the  wife  of  the  Rev. 
Howard  L.  Parry,  a dau. 

At  theyPaviiion,  Weedon,  Northamptonshire, 
the  wife  of  W.  D.  Bennett,  esq.,  of  the  Military 
Store  Department,  a son. 


At  the  Hermitage,  near  Woking,  Surrey,  the 
wife  of  William  Lyon,  esq.,  a dau. 

March  15.  At  Brighton,  the  wife  of  Dr.  Or- 
merod,  a dau. 

At  Coldbrook-park,  Monmouthshire,  the  wife 
of  W.  W.  Manning,  esq.,  a son. 

At  Tickwood-hall,  Shropshire,  the  wife  of  the 
Rev.  W.  H.  Wayne,  jun.,  a dau. 

March  16.  The  wife  of  Major  Herbert  Russell 
Manners,  a son. 

In  Lower  Berkeley-st.,  the  Lady  Annora  Wil- 
liams Wynn,  a dau. 

At  Twickenham-common,  the  wife  of  the  Rev. 
James  Twining,  a son. 

March  17.  At  Potishead,  near  Bristol,  the 
wife  of  Lieut. -Col.  Clutterbuck,  a dau. 

Mrs.  Sterne,  of  Maryland-house,  Forest-lane, 
near  Stratford,  a dau. 

The  wife  of  Charles  J.  Martyn,  esq.,  of  Pal- 
grave-priory,  Suffolk,  a dau. 

March  18.  At  Edinburgh,  Lady  Gibson  Car- 
michael, a son. 

The  wife  of  T.  W.  Powell,  esq.,  of  Blackheath- 
park, a dau. 

At  Sutton-court-lodge,  Chiswick,  the  wife  of 
Frederick  Wigan,  esq.,  a son. 


MARRIAGES. 


Oct.  20.  At  Hutt-valley,  New  Zealand,  Thomas 
Coldham,  fourth  son  of  the  Yen.  Archdeacon 
Williams,  to  Anne  Palmer,  eldest  dau.  of  W. 
Beetham,  esq.,  of  the  Hutt,  Surrey. 

Dec.  16.  At  Simla,  Lieut.  Edward  Gawne,  79th 
Highlanders,  to  Mary  Anne  Isabella  Hamilton, 
only  dau.  of  the  late  T.  Hodgson,  esq..  Commis- 
sioner of  Simla. 

Dec.  20.  At  Barrackpore,  near  Calcutta,  Capt. 
J.  Hearsey,  H.M.’s  Bengal  Army,  eldest  son  of 
Major-General  Sir  John  Hearsey,  K.C.B.,  to  Ann 
Maria,  third  dan.  of  the  late  Robert  T.  Homfray, 
esq.,  and  grand-dau.  of  the  late  Sir  Jeremiah 
Homfray,  knt. 

Jan.  6.  At  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  C.  B.  Garrett, 
esq.,  Bengal  Civil  Service,  to  Eliza  Maria,  eldest 
dau.  of  the  lion.  F.  J.  Halliday,  Bengal  Civil 
Service. 

Jan.  7.  At  Calcutta,  Frank  West,  esq.,  to 
Harriet,  fourth  dau.  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Browne, 
Vicar  of  Dudley. 

Jan.  25.  At  Madeira,  J.  Walter  Savile,  esq., 
Capt.  H.M.I.F.,  to  Sarah  Emma,  eldest  dau.  of 
George  Stoddard,  esq.,  late  H.B.M.’s  Consul  at 
Madeira. 

At  Syston,  the  Rev.  William  J.  Goodacre, 
Curate  of  Syston  and  Ratcliffe,  to  Elizabeth, 
eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Thomas  Black,  esq.,  Ashby 
Folville. 

Jan,  30.  At  Bombajq  Charles  Gonne,  escj.. 
Civil  Service,  to  Elizabeth  Margaret,  eldest  dau. 
of  Col.  Melvill,  Military  Secretary  to  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Fet).  9.  At  Westland-row,  Dublin,  John  Ed- 
ward Wallis,  esq.,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister- 
at-law,  to  Anna,  only  dau.  of  Robert  Power,  of 
Dublin,  and  Gurtnamana,  co.  Galway. 

Feh.  10.  At  Eyrecourt,  co.  Galway,  Henry 
Wheeler,  esq.,  of  Bandon,  co.  Cork,  to  Sarah 
Helena,  dau.  of  the  lateD.  Cuolahan,esq.,  Cogran- 
hoiise.  King’s  County. 

Feh.  14.  At  Trinity  Church,  Helensburgh, 
Thomas  Craig  Christie,  e.sq.,  of  Bedlay,  Lanark- 
shire, to  Anna,  eldest  surviving  dau.  of  the  late 
John  Cross  Buchanan,  esq.,  of  Auchintoshan, 
Dumbarton. 

Feh.  15.  At  Lublin,  Richard  C.  D.  Olivier,  esq., 
of  Rock-mills-lodge,  Cork,  to  Catharine,  only  dau. 
of  the  late  Ven.  John  Hawtajme,  D.D.,  Arch- 
deacon of  Bombay. 
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Feh.  16.  At  Queenshead,  Frederic  William, 
third  son  of  Swithin  Anderton,  esq.,  of  Bradford, 
Yorkshire,  to  Ruth,  third  dau.  of  John  Foster, 
esq.,  of  Prospect-house,  near  Bradford. 

Feh.  17.  At  Paddington,  Edward  Calvert,  esq., 
M.A.,  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  Head 
Master  of  the  Government  Collegiate  School, 
Trinidad,  to  Emily  Wisset,  widow  of  A.  Middle- 
ton,  esq..  Marine  Surveyor-,  R.N. 

At  Canwick,  near  Lincoln,  Constance,  youngest 
dau.  of  Robert  Amcotts  (formerly  Cracroft),  esq., 
of  Hackthorn,  in  the  same  county,  to  Capt. 
Tennant,  R.N.,  of  Need  wood-house,  Staffordshire. 

At  Whalley,  Lancashire,  the  Rev.  F.  E.  Perrin, 
to  Maria,  third  dau.  of  the  late  William  Wardle, 
esq.,  Clitheroe. 

Feh.  19.  At  Hove,  Brighton,  William  Henry 
Watts,  esq.,  of  Brighton,  to  Amy  Brougham, 
eldest  dau.  of  T.  Theobald,  esq.,  of  Sutton  Court- 
ney Abbey,  Berks. 

At  Lan'ivet,  Cornwall,  the  Rev.  John  French, 
of  Lanivet,  to  Mary  Cole,  second  dau.  of  the  late 
Roger  Henwood,  esq.,  of  Tremoore-house. 

Feh.  21.  At  Hove,  Joseph  Beaumont,  esq.,  of 
Lincoln’s-inn,  eldest  son  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr. 
Beaumont,  to  Mary,  second  dau.  of  the  late  Win. 
Da 5',  esq.,  of  Hadlow-house,  Sus.sex. 

At  All  Souls’,  Langham -place,  London,  John 
Mackerlie,  esq.,  to  Harriett  Seton,  eldest  dau.  of 
the  late  John  Macwhirter,  M.D.,  H.E.I.C.S. 

Feh.  22.  At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-sq.,  Capt. 
Hervy  George  St.  John  Mildmay,  R.N.,  of  Hazle- 
grove-house,  Somerset,  to  the  Hon.  Elizabeth 
Shaw  Lefevre,  youngest  dau.  of  the  Viscount 
Eversley. 

At  Stowford,  Albemarle,  second  son  of  Albe- 
marle Cator,  esq.,  of  Woo^-bastwick-hall,  Nor- 
folk, and  Beckenham-pL,  Kent,  to  Mary  Molcs- 
worth  Cordelia,  third  dau.  of  Christopher  Arthur 
Harris,  esq.,  of  Haine,  Devon. 

At  Bathford,  J.  Wedgwood,  eldest  son  of  the 
late  J.  Mountford  Yeeles,  esq.,  to  Arabella  Caro- 
line, youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  C.  Pickwick, 
M.A.,  of  Beckington,  Somerset. 

At  Pewsey,  Henry  Blackmore,  esq.,  of  Salis- 
bury, to  Charlotte,  youngest  dau.  of  E.  G.  Pol- 
hill,  esq.,  of  Haybrook,  near  Pewsey. 

At  Bath,  the  Rev.  Frederick  C.  Carey,  of  St. 
Martin’s,  Guernsey,  to  Sophia  Elmhirst,  eldest 
dau.  of  the  late  Samuel  Goode,  esq.,  Lynn. 
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At  We.'tbury-on-Tr5Tn,  Richard  Stubbs,  esq., 
of  Fishpond^,  Stapleton,  to  Annie,  eldest  dau.  of 
GevU’ge  Jenkins,  esq.,  of  Durdham-down-house, 
AYestbury-on-Trym. 

At  St.  ^James’s',  Piccadilly,  Capt.  Webber  Des- 
borougb  Harris,  2nd  European  Bengal  Fusiliers, 
to  Elizabeth,  second  dau.  of  James  Matthews, 
esq.,  of  Bexley-heath,  Kent. 

At  St.  James’s,  Westbourne-terrace,  Padding- 
ton, Henry  William  Williams,  of  Oxtord-st.,  to 
Sarah,  second  dau.  of  the  late  James  Phipps, 
of  Northampton. 

At  Twickenham,  Walter  Monteford  Westropp, 
late  Capt.  in  the  19th  llegt.,  to  Laura  Felicia 
Susan,  young'  st  dau.  of  Sir  William  Clay,  ban., 
of  Fulwell-lodge,  Twickenham. 

At  St.  Mark’s,  Kennington,  Robert  James, 
youngest  son  of  Robert  Laing,  esq.,  of  Hajiger- 
stone,  to  Mary  Margaret,  youngest  dau.  of 'Wil- 
liam Morrison,  esq.,  of  Kennington-park. 

At  Hanwell,  George  Henry  Wriford,  R.M., 
youngest  son  of  Capt.  Wriford,  R.N.,  to  Marga- 
retta  Elizabeth,  youngest  dau.  of  the  Rex.  Sam. 
■Yalentine  Edwards,  B.A. 

Feh.  23.  At  Munich,  John  Shand,  esq.,  Capt. 
in  H.M.’s  51.st  Rt  gt.  of  Madras  N.I.,  to  Eliza 
Jane,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Hinton  Spalding, 
esq.,  M.D.,  of  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

At  the  Hague,  the  Hon  George  Ann'  Sley,  to 
Clementine,  dau.  of  James  Annesley,  esq.,  her 
Majesty’s  Consul  for  North  Holland. 

At  St.  Bride’s,  Fleet-st.,  London,  Michael, 
youngest  son  of  the  late  John  Wheatley,  esq., 
of  High  Wycombe,  to  Emma,  third  dau.  of  John 
Sole,  esq.,  of  Sheerness. 

At  Plymouth,  Charles  Willesford,  esq.,  of  Taxy- 
cottage,  Taxistock,  to  Esther  Gisborne,  dau.  of 
the  late  John  YaiTey,  esq.,  of  Bayswater-terr., 
Loudon. 

At  Athy,  CO.  Kildare,  Ireland,  Henry  C.  T. 
Higgins,  esq..  3rd  Light  Di-agoons,  to  Eleanor 
Mary,  eldest  dau.  of  Samuel  Haynes,  of  Orford-st. 

At  St.  James’s,  Pentonxille,  James  Skill,  esq., 
of  Felstead-Bury,  Essex,  to  Mary,  widow  of  Sam. 
Flitch,  esq.,  late  of  Tilty,  in  the  mme  county. 

At  VYhitby,  Samuel  "Macquoid,  esq.,  to  Mary 
Isabella,  youngest  dau.  of  Wakefield  Simpson 
Chapman,* esq.,  of  High  Stakesbj’,  Whitby. 

At  Angell-town,  Brixton,  Henry  Lorenz,  esq., 
eldest  son  of  G.  F.  Lorenz,  esq.,  of  Hamburg,  to 
Beatrice,  third  dau.  of  the  late  Forbes  McNeill, 
and  niece  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Colonsay,  of  Co- 
lonsay,  and  Sir  John  McNeill,  G.C.B. 

At  St.  George’s,  Hanoxer-sq.,  Pryse  Loxeden, 
esq.,  of  Gogerddan,  Cardiganshire,  and  of  Buscot- 
park,  Berte,  to  Louisa  Joan,  youngest  dau.  of 
Capt.  Lewes,  of  Llanlear,  Cardiganshire. 

At  St.  John’s,  Marylebone,  William  Wilkie, 
esq.,  only  son  of  the  late  Wm.  Wilkie,  esq.,  of 
Edinburgh,  to  Ellen  Semina  Crawcour,  only  dau. 
of  Ed.  Crawcour,  esq.,  Wilton-pL,  Regent’s-pk. 

At  Coupar  Angus,  N.B.,  Arthur  O Connor, 
esq.,  of  Bermrs-.'it.,  to  Jane  Y'oung  Torry, 
second  dau.  of  the  Very  Rex.  the  Dean  of  s't. 
Andrew’s. 

Feb.  24.  At  Walcot,  Bath,  Charles  L.  Olixer, 
Lieut.  Madras  Fusiliers,  2ud  son  of  Thos.  Olixer, 
esq.,  of  Child  Okeford,  Dorset,  to  Amy,  second 
dau.  of  the  Rex.  A.  Fane,  Yicar  of  Warminster. 

At  Cheltenham,  John  Samuel  Barnes,  esq.,  of 
St.  Petersburg  and  Cheltenham,  to  Sarah  Sep- 
tima,  dau.  of  the  late  Major-Gen.  Dunsterxille, 
of  the  Crescent,  Plymouth. 

At  North  Cadbury,  Somerset,  Thomas  Barnard, 
e<q.,  M.P.,  of  Cople,  Bedfordshire,  to  Isabella 
Henrietta  Theodora,  \oungest  dau.  of  Henry 
Lawr-s  Long,  esq.,  of  Ilampton-lodge,  Surrey. 

At  Bonchurch,  Isle  of  Wiaht,  the  Rex.  C.  Wel- 
lington Fur.se,  of  Halsdon-house,  North  Devon, 
to  Jane  Diana,  second  dau.  of  the  Rex.  T.  S.  B. 
Monsell,  LL  D.,  Yicar  of  Egham,  Suirey. 

.Vt  1 rinity  Church,  NYc.sthournc-tmr.,  Alfred, 
only  .son  of  G.  Gilliatt,  esq.,  Lewes-cre.''cent, 
Bright'ui,  and  late  of  Micklehaui-hall,  Surrey,  to 
Eniii.u  Leit,  eldcbt  dau.  of  William  Clowes,  esq., 


Gloucester-terrace,  Hyde-park-gardens,  and  of 
Banstead,  Surrey. 

At  Trinity  Church,  Marylebone,  Charles  Peyt 
Shrubb,  esq.,  to  Henrietta  Caroline,  thu’d  dau. 
of  the  late  N.  Wigney,  esq.,  M.P.  for  Brighton. 

At  Faxersham,  Richard  Beale,  eldest  son  of 
the  late  Austin  Neame,  esq.,  of  Homestall,  to 
Fanny,  only  dau.  of  the  late  Edward  Stone,  esq., 
of  Herne-hill  and  Faxersham. 

At  Wateringbmy,  J.  Thwaites,  esq.,  of  Troj’, 
near  Blackburn,  Lancashire,  to  Ada  Jane  Pru- 
dence, second  dau.  of  Robert  Mendham  Evans, 
esq.,  of  Orpines,  "'^"ateringbury,  Kent. 

At  St.  Margaret’s,  W^estmiuster,  George  Au- 
gustus Yernon  Welch,  R.N.,  son  of  the  late  Capt. 
David  Welch,  R.N.,  to  Mary,  eldest  dau.  of  John 
Peed,  esq.,  of  Whittlesea,  Cambridgeshire. 

At  Charlton,  Kent,  Henry  WHliam,  eldest  son 
of  the  late  James  Hartley,  esq.,  of  Fairy-hall, 
Eltham,  Kent,  to  Letitia*  third  dau.  of  Wm. 
Patten,  esq.,  of  Stanley,  Lancashire. 

At  All  Souls’,  Langham-place,  John  Morris 
Ashforth,  esq.,  of  Stopslex,  Luton,  Beds,  elde.-t 
son  of  George  Ashforth,  esq.,  of  Westmill,  Eun- 
tingford,  Herts,  to  Sarah,  niece  of  Lieut.-Col. 
Hough. 

At  St.  Saviour’s,  Upper  Chelsea,  J.  K.  Reeves, 
esq..  West  Hendred,  Berks,  to  Susannah,  second 
dau.  of  H.  Smith,  esq.,  Earlstone  Farm,  Burgh- 
clere,  Hants. 

Feb.  26.  AtNorthiam,  Sussex,  Fleeming  Jenkin, 
esq.,  only  son  of  Capt.  C.  Jenkin,  Pv.N.,  of  Belsize- 
road,  Hampstead,  to  Annie,  only  dau.  of  Alfred 
Austin,  esq.,  of  Sussex-pL,  Regent’s-park. 

At  Camberwell,  Charles  Robert,  only  son  of  C. 
Bro  ks  Teague,  esq.,  of  South  Lambeth,  to  Sophia 
Charlotte,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late  W.  Dicken- 
son Nethersole,  esq.,  of  Essex-st,  Strand. 

Feb.  28.  At  St.  George’s,  Hanoxer-sq.,  the 
Rex.  S.  'SY.  Turner,  B.A.,  Oriel  College,  Oxford, 
to  Emily,  elde-t  dau.  of  Dr.  Aldis,  M.D.,  Chester- 
terr.,  Chester-sq. 

JIarch  1.  At  St.  James’s,  Piccadilly,  Frederick 
Goulburn,  esq.,  third  son  of  the  late  Rt.  Hon. 
Henry  Goulburn,  to  the  Hon.  Jemima  Towns- 
hend  MQies,  third  dau.  of  Lord  Sondes. 

At  Marksbury,  William  Fraser,  esq.,  of  Kings- 
don,  to  Annie  Dibben,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late 
Rex.  Wm.  Burridge,  Vicar  of  Bradford. 

At  St.  George’s,  Hanoxer-sq.,  Major-Gen.  Sir 
Thomas  Harte  Franks,  K.C  B , to  Rebecca  Con- 
stantia  Elizabeth,  widow  of  Samuel  Brewis,  esq., 
of  Langley-house,  Prestwick,  Lancashire. 

At  Brighton,  Edward  Eyre  MaunseU,  esq.,  R.  F., 
Lieut.  Commander  H.M.S.V.  “Lizard,”  son  of 
the  late  Richard  MaunseU,  esq.,  K.C.,  and  the 
Lady  Catherine  MaunseU,  to  Louisa,  only  dau.  of 
the  late  Samuel  Waller,  esq.,  of  Cucktield  and 
Montpelier-crescent,  Bi'ighton. 

At  St.  IMary’s,  Bryanston-sq.,  Capt.  d’Eyn- 
court,  R.N.,  second  son  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  Chafh  s 
Tenyson  d’Eyncourt,  to  the  Lady  Henrietta  Pel- 
ham* Clinton,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late,  and  sister 
of  the  present,  Duke  of  Newcastle. 

At  St.  Margaret’s,  Westminster,  Henry  Calley, 
esq.,  of  Burderop  - park  and  Orertown  - house, 
Wilts,  to  Emily  Augusta,  only  dau.  of  Mr.  Serjeant 
Wrangham,  of  the  Rocks,  Gloucester, 

At  Gosforth,  Northumberland,  the  Rev.  Chas. 
W.  N.  Ilyne,  M.A.,  to  Dorothy  Eliz>ibeth,  eldest 
dau.  of  the  late  John  Anderson,  esq.,  Coxlodge- 
hall,  Gosforth. 

At  Frensham,  Surrey,  Edmd.  Theodore  Doxat, 
esq.,  only  son  of  Alphonso  Doxat,  esq.,  of  Ley- 
toustone,  Essex,  to  Emma,  youngest  dau.  of 
E'rederic  Cobb,  M.D.,  of  .Mill-bridge,  Frenslnun. 

At  St.  Marylebone,  the  Rev.  T.  R.  J.  Laug- 
harne,  M.A.,  Curate  of  Calverton,  Bucks,  to  Ellen 
Maria,  eldest  dau.  of  Joseph  Wilks,  esq.,  of  Y’ork- 
terr.ice. 

At  Bromyard,  Cecil  F.  Holder,  esq.,  1st  Royal 
Dragoons,  to  Alice,  second  dau.  of  the  Rex.  John 
Palmer,  Yicar  of  Bromyard. 

2Larch  2.  At  St.  James’s,  Westbrnirne-terr., 
Paddington,  Thomas  Gurney,  esq.,  of  Baker-st., 
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Portman-sq.,  to  Jane,  third  dau.  of  W.  Scantle- 
bury,  esq.,  of  Porchester-terr.,  Paddington. 

At  the  Briti.sh  Embassy,  Florence,  W.  Harris, 
esq.,  late  88th  Regt.,  to  Laura  Georgina,  tidrd 
dau.  of  Stephen  Adey,  esq.,  of  Gloucester-place, 
Portman-sq. 

At  St.  Gabriel’s,  Warwick-sq.,  William  Black 
Barnes,  of  Cannon-st.  West,  Solicitor,  to  Mary 
Flower,  eldest  dau.  of  Robert  Raxworthy,  esq., 
of  Henley-on-Thames,  Oxon. 

At  the  Church  of  St.  Margaret  next  Rochester, 
the  Rev.  J.  F.  Turner,  Rector  of  North  Tidworth, 
Wilts,  to  Mary,  second  dau.  of  the  late  Benjamin 
Sorsbie,  esq.,  of  Nevvcastle-on-Tyne. 

At  Edinburgh,  Robert  Blair,  esq.,  Greenock, 
to  Caroline  Georgina,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Geo. 
Murray,  esq.,  of  Rousemount,  Ross-shire. 

At  the  Marbeuf  Chapel,  Paris,  Henry  Needham 
Knox,  Lieut.  R.N.,  second  son  of  the  Hon.  John 
Henry  and  Lady  Mabella  Knox,  to  Minna,  second 
dau.  of  Monsieur  and  Madame  Lavit. 

At  Bradford,  Thomas  Bolton,  son  of  J.  R. 
Ogden,  esq.,  of  Lakefield  Saurey,  Windermere, 
to  Elizabeth  Jane,  eldest  dau.  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Burnet,  Vicar  of  Bradford. 

March  3.  At  the  private  chapel  of  Grace  Dieu 
Manor,  Frederick  Weld,  esq.,  of  Chidock,  Dorset- 
shire, nephew  of  the  late  Cardinal  Weld,  of  Lul- 
worth-castle,  to  Philomena-Mary-Anne,  eldest 
dau.  of  Ambrose  Lisle-Phillipps,  esq.,  of  Grace 
Dieu  Manor,  Leicestershire. 

At  Barnstaple,  William  W.  Miller,  esq.,  of 
Nottingham,  to  Marianne  Jane  Hunt,  eldest  dau. 
of  Henry  Ivie  Grabble,  esq.,  banker,  Barnstaple. 

At  Watford,  the  Rev.  John  D.  Glennie,  M.A., 
one  of  H.M.’s  In'^pectors  of  Schools,  to  Frances 
Mary,  eldest  dau.  of  John  Finch,  esq.,  Redheaih, 
Hertfordshire. 

At  St.  Mary’s,  Hastings,  the  Rev.  William 
A.  O’Connor,  Incumbent  of  St.  Simon  and  St. 
Jude,  Manchester,  to  Charlotte,  widow  of  Francis 
Boydell,  esq.,  of  Hoole-hall,  near  Chester. 

At  St.  James’s,  Piccadilly,  T.  Vernon  Went- 
worth, esq.,  only  son  of  F.  and  Lady  Augusta 
Wentw'orth,  of  Wentworth-castle,  to  Lady  Har- 
riet de  Burgh,  the  youngest  and  only  unmarried 
dau.  of  the  Marquis  and  Marchioness  of  Clanri- 
carde. 

At  Lyme  Regis,  Robert  Ruchanan  Dunlop, 
esq.,  of  Drumhead,  in  the  co.  of  Dumbarton, 
N.B.,  and  of  Sussex-gardens,  Hyde-park,  to 
Frances  Maria,  second  dau.  of  the  Ven.  E.  J. 
Burrow,  D.D.,  F.R.S.,  Archdeacon  of  Gibraltar. 

At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-sq.,  Rev.  John 
Craig,  of  Annadale,  and  Frescati,  in  the  co.  of 
Dublin,  and  the  Priory,  Leamington,  to  Jane 
Goodchild,  relict  of  Samuel  Percival,  esq.,  of 
Abington-house,  Northampton. 

At  Eccles,  Lancashire,  the  Rev.  Oliver  Hoy- 
wood,  of  Corsham,  Wilts,  to  Louisa  Mary,  second 
dau.  of  Swinfen  Jordan,  esq.,  of  Seedley-terrace, 
Pendleton. 

At  the  Cathedral,  Manchester,  R.  Milne  Red- 
head, esq.,  of  Springfield  Seedley,  near  Manches- 
ter, to  Maria,  dau.  of  John  Harrop,  esq.,  of  Edg- 
mond-hall,  Newport,  Salop. 

At  Fulham,  James,  youngest  son  of  John  Pitt 
Bontein,  esq.,  formerly  a Capt.  in  the  1st  Life 
Guards,  and  grandson  of  the  late  Lieut. -Col.  Sir 
James  Bontein,  to  Katherine  Cecilia  Shelley, 
grand-dau.  of  the  late  Sir  John  Shelley,  hart. 

At  Witton,  Edward  Durnford,  esq.,  R.M.  Ar- 
tillery, second  son  of  Col.  Durnford,  R.E.,  Assist- 
ant Adj.-Gen.,  Ireland,  to  Julia,  youngest  dau. 
of  the  late  John  Penrice,  esq.,  of  Witton-house, 
Norfolk. 

At  Hinckley,  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Barker,  Curate  of 
St.  Matthias,  Liverpool,  to  Sarah  Lydia,  only 
dau.  of  Thomas  Payne,  esq.,  Hinckley. 

At  Ryde,  Isle  of  Wight,  John  T.  Gabriel,  esq., 
son  of  Thomas  Gabriel,  esq.,  of  Plymouth,  to 
Dora  Adelaide  Adair,  fifth  dau.  of  the  late  Rev. 
R.  G.  Richards,  Vicar  of  Hambledon,  Hants,  and 
grand-dau.  of  the  late  John  Richards,  esq.,  of 
North-house,  Catherington. 


March  5.  At  St.  James’s,  Paddington,  Henry 
Smith,  esq.,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  and  of  Bank- 
field,  Lancashire,  to  Esther  Francis,  widow  of 
R.  Ogilby  Moore,  esq.,  of  Southside,  Wimble- 
don, and  dau.  of  the  late  John  Richardson,  esq., 
of  Swansea, 

At  Brandsby,  Yorkshire,  the  Rev.  William 
Henry  Brown,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Caius  College, 
and  Rector  of  Wheatacre  (All  Saints’),  Norfolk, 
to  Sarah  Jane,  only  dau.  of  the  late  R.  Frank, 
esq.,  of  Stearsby,  near  York. 

At  St.  Just,  in  Roseland,  Lieut.  Francis  Os- 
burn,  R.N.,  third  son  of  Win.  Osburn,  esq.,  of 
Leeds,  Yorkshire,  to  Victoria  Pauline,  second 
dau.  of  11.  Bushell,  esq.,  R.N,,  of  St.  Mawe’s, 
Cornwall. 

At  Dublin,  William  Vallancey  Drury,  M.D.,  of 
the  Crescent,  Camden-road-villas,  London,  to 
Mary  Eliza,  second  dau.  of  the  late  Thomas 
Williams,  esq.,  of  Dublin. 

At  Douglas,  Isle  of  Man,  J.  H.  Thompson,  esq., 
son  of  Admiral  Thompson,  of  Longparish,  Hamp- 
shire, to  Louisa,  widow  of  T.  M.  Meggit,  esq.,  of 
Liverpool. 

March  7.  At  Teffont,  Wilts,  William  Fane 
Sails,  esq.,  of  Dawley-court,  Middlesex,  to  Emily 
Ilarriette  Mayne,  of  Teffont-manor. 

At  Chiswick,  Jas.  Lowndes,  esq.,  of  Arthurlie, 
Renfrewshire,  her  Majesty’s  Body  Guard,  and 
Capt.  Royal  Renfrew  Militia,  to  Eleanor  Jane, 
eldest  dau.  of  John  Marston,  esq. 

At  St.  James’s,  Dover,  T.  Gray,  esq.,  to  Kate, 
widow  of  J.  W.  Wing,  esq..  County  Court  Judge, 
and  only  dau.  of  Henry  Q’ryon,  esq. 

March  8.  At  Bettiscombe,  Dorset,  J.  Hudley, 
esq.,  of  Seaborough-house,  Somerset,  and  of 
Broadwindsor,  Dorset,  to  Sophia  Anne  Tatchell, 
elder  dau.  of  John  Tatchell  Bullcn,  esq.,  of 
Marshwood  - manor,  Dorset,  and  grand-dau.  of 
the  late  John  Wood,  esq.,  of  Martock,  Somerset- 
shire. 

At  St.  James’s,  Piccadilly,  Lieut.-Col.  Henry 
Poole  Hepburn,  Scots  Fusilier  Guards,  eldest  son 
of  the  late  Major-General  Hepburn,  to  Emily 
Margaret,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late  William 
P.  Brigstocke,  esq.,  M.P.,  of  Birdcombe-court, 
Somersetshire. 

At  Edenhall,  William,  eldest  son  of  Edward 
Stanley,  esq.,  of  Ponsonby-ball,  to  Caroline, 
eldest  dau.  of  Sir  George  Musgrave,  bart.,  of 
Edenhall. 

March  9.  At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-sq.,  Major 
Thellus.son,  Coldstream  Guards,  to  Henrietta, 
dau.  of  Mr.  and  Lady  Augusta  Wentworth. 

March  10.  At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-sq.,  Tudor 
Geo.  Trevor,  esq.,  of  H.M,’s  Paymaster-Gi  neral’s 
Office,  to  Cordelia  Adams,  only  dau.  of  the  lat^ 
Capt.  Theodore  Hay. 

At  St.  Giles’,  Camberwell,  the  Rev.  Sir  William 
Kemp,  bart.,  Gissing,  Norfolk,  to  Mary,  fifth 
dau.  of  the  late  Chas.  Saunders,  esq.,  of  the  same 
place. 

At  Hove,  Brighton,  the  Rev.  Edmund  Hall, 
LL.B.,  Curate  of  St.  Margaret’s,  Brighton,  to 
Maria  Emma,  only  surviving  dau.  of  the  late 
George  Robert  Boehm  Berney,  esq.,  of  the  Ben- 
gal Civil  Service. 

At  Derby,  William  Blakeley,  esq.,  Dewsbury, 
Yorkshire,  to  Maria  Burton,  eldest  dau.  of  Thos. 
Cartlich,  esq..  Woodland- villa,  Derby. 

At  Brighton,  Henry  Lacy,  third  son  of  H.  B. 
Peake,  esq.,  of  Worcester,  to  Eleanor  Fanny,  dau. 
of  J.  B.  Peake,  esq.,  and  grandchildren  of  the 
late  Thomas  Peake,  serjeant-at-law. 

At  Cheltenham,  Henry  Coke,  esq.,  M.A.,  Bom- 
bay, to  Janie,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Wm.  Ross, 
esq.,  of  Skeldon,  British  Guiana. 

At  Lower  Norwood,  Surrey,  Charles,  second 
son  of  the  late  William  Eley,  esq.,  of  West-end, 
Hampstead,  to  Lizzie,  eldest  dau.  of  W.  Quilter, 
esq.,  of  Norwood. 

At  Tong,  Shropshire,  Roger  Horman-Fisher, 
esq.,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  to  Ann  Staples- 
Browne,  of  the  Priory,  Tong,  widow  of  Richard 
Thomas  Staples-Browne,  esq.,  of  Launton,  Ox- 
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fordsh.,  and  dau.  of  the  late  Roht.  Brettell  Bate, 
esq.,  of  London. 

At  Woodhouse,  Leeds,  James  Peter,  eldest  son 
of  Thos.  Smithson,  esq.,  of  Bramley,  near  Leeds, 
to  Elizabeth  Jane,  youngest  dau.  of  E.  Taylor, 
esq.,  of  Oatlands,  Leeds. 

March  12.  At  Bodmin,  Cornwall,  Rich.  Pearce, 
esq.,  of  Taunton,  Somerset,  to  Louisa,  third  dau. 
of  the  late  Preston  Wallis,  esq.,  of  St.  Petrock’s, 
Bodmin. 

At  Richmond,  Surrey,  David  Hepburn,  esq.,  of 
Abercrombie-pL,  and  Spring-cottage,  Trinity, 
Edinburgh,  to  Matilda,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late 
Edward  C.  Martin,  esq.,  of  Kew-road,  Richmond. 

At  Bloomsbury  Chapel,  Jam"S  Henry  Waggett, 
of  Argyll-st.,  Regent-st.,  to  Anna  Maria,  second 
dau.  of  the  late  Mr.  William  Dow,  druggist,  of 

March  15.  At  Wytham-on-the-IIill,  John  W. 
Cheney  Ewart,  esq.,  of  Ketton-hall,  Rutland,  to 
Jane  Anna  Lucy,  eldest  dau.  of  Lieut. -Gen. 
Johnson,  of  Wytham-hall,  Lincoln. 

At  Mickleover,  AVilliam  George,  eldest  son  of 
the  late  W.  Williamson,  esq..  Solicitor,  Derby,  to 
Ellen,  youngest  dau.  of  Moses  Harvey,  esq.,  of 
Mickleover -house. 

AtOxton,  Notts,  John  Chaworth  Musters,  esq., 
of  Annesly  - park  and  Colwick-hall,  Notts,  to 
Caroline  Anne,  eldest  dau.  of  H.  Sherbrooke, 
esq.,  of  Oxton. 

At  Hampstead,  John  Hewetson,  esq.,  of  Down- 
shire-hill,  Hampstead,  to  Adelaide  Amelia  Leslie, 
only  dau.  of  the  late  George  Henry  French,  esq., 
of  Richmond-hill,  Island  of  St.  Vincent. 

At  Claines,  Worcester,  Crumpton  J.  Nunn,  esq., 
of  Melbourne,  Victoria,  to  Helen,  dau.  of  George 
Darke,  esq.,  Worcester. 

March  16.  At  North  Creake,  Charles  North, 
Capt.  Norfolk  Artillery  and  Barrister-at-law,  only 
son  of  Frederick  North,  esq.,  of  Rougham,  Nor- 
folk, and  Hastings-lodge,  and  M.P.  for  Hastings, 
to  Augusta,  eldest  dau.  of  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  ■ 
Thomas  Keppel. 

At.  Kentish-town,  James  D.  Darling,  esq.,  of 
Queen-st.,  Lincoln’s-inn-fields,  to  Mary  Rosina, 
elder  dau.  of  the  late  William  Henry  Mordaunt, 


esq.,  merchant,  of  Basinghall-st.  and  Notting- 
hill. 

March  17.  At  the  Independent  Chapel,  Cuck- 
field,  Sussex,  George  Knott,  esq.,  of  Woodcroft, 
Cuckfield,  to  Emma,  only  dau.  of  William  Payne, 
esq.,  of  Hatchlands,  Cuckfield. 

At  St.  James’s,  Piccadilly,  William  H.  Jones, 
esq.,  youngest  son  of  Thomas  Jones,  esq.,  of 
Kensworth,  Herts,  to  Eliza  Louisa,  only  dau.  of 
Henry  Smith,  esq.,  of  Kilburn,  Middlesex. 

At  St.  Peter’s,  Islington,  William  Henry, 
youngest  son  of  John  Goodair,  esq.,  Preston, 
Lancashire,  to  Sarah,  dau.  of  Samuel  Phelps, 
Canonbury-sq. 

At  South  Weald,  Essex,  Bayne  Henry  Fagel, 
son  of  William  May,  esq.,  Consul-General  of  the 
Netherlands,  to  Margaretta,  dau.  of  James  Drane, 
esq.,  formerly  of  Pulham,  Norfolk. 

At  Childwall,  Samuel  Fielden,  esq.,  of  Centre- 
vale,  Todmorden,  to  Sarah  Jane,  dau.  of  the  late 
Joseph  Brooks  Yates,  esq.,  of  West  Dingle, 
Liverpool. 

AtHalliaton,  Capt.  Robt.  Havard  Price,  H.M.’s 
Bengal  Army,  to  Charlotte  Mary  Dent,  second 
dau.  of  the  late  Sir  Henry  Bromley  Hinrich,  of 
Court-garden,  Marlow,  Bucks,  Lieut,  of  the  Hon. 
Corps  of  Gentlemen -at- Arms,  and  of  Lady  Hin- 
rieh,  of  Hallaton-hall,  Leicestershire. 

At  Clapbain,  Surrey,  John  Anthony,  second 
son  of  the  late  Horatio  Ripley,  esq.,  of  Clap  ham, 
to  Marianne  Matilda,  fourth  dau.  of  George  F. 
Davis,  esq.,  of  Clapham-rise. 

At  Codsa  1,  Staffordshire,  John  Neve,  esq., 
Solicitor,  Wolverhampton  to  Elizabeth,  second 
dau.  of  the  late  Richard  Lees,  esq.,  of  Oaken, 
Staffordshire. 

March  18.  At  Haverstock  Chapel,  Hampstead, 
the  Rev.  H.  D.  Crofts,  D.D.,  of  Huddersfield,  to 
Julia,  neice  of  Joseph  Griffiths,  esq.,  late  of 
Beckenham,  Kent. 

March  19.  At  St.  Mary’'s,  Outwich,  Francis 
Stephen,  fourth  surviving  son  of  Stephen  Flock- 
ton,  esq.,  of  Hampden-house,  Romford,  to  Isabel 
Mary,  eldest  dau.  of  Mrs.  Flockton,  of  the  Lodge, 
Romford,  and  of  the  late  Webster  Flockton,  esq., 
of  Stanmore-house,  Weybridge. 


OBITUARY. 


The  Earl  op  Devon. 

March  19.  At  Slirivenham,  Berks,  the 
residence  of  his  brother-in-law,  Arch  leacon 
Berens,  aged  81,  the  Right  Hon.  William 
Courtenay,  tenth  Earl  of  Devon,  a Bart., 
High  Steward  of  the  University  of  Oxford. 

The  late  Earl  was  eldest  son  of  Henry 
Reginald,  Lord  Bishop  of  Exeter,  and 
nephew  of  the  first  Viscount  Courtenay, 
by  Lady  Elizabeth  Howard,  daughter  of 
Thomas,  second  Earl  of  Effingham.  He 
was  born  in  1777,  and  was  consequently 
in  his  82nd  year.  The  lamented  Earl  was 
educated  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where 
he  graduated  B.A.  in  1798,  and  M.A.  in 
1801.  In  1812  he  was  elected  represen- 
tative of  Exeter  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, which  city  he  continued  to  sit  for 
in  the  successive  Parliaments  up  to  1826. 
He  had  been  called  to  the  bar  of  Lincoln’s 


Inn  in  1799,  and  was  for  a short  time  a 
Master  in  Chancery.  On  his  retirement 
from  the  House  of  Commons  he  was  ap- 
pointed clerk-assistant  to  the  Parliaments, 
an  office  he  held  for  19  years,  namely,  up 
to  his  accession  to  the  Peerage  in  1835, 
and  on  that  occasion  he  had  a vote  of 
thanks  unanimously  voted  to  him  by  the 
House  of  Lords,  the  vote  being  proposed 
by  Viscount  Melbourne.  The  late  Peer 
was  the  10th  Earl,  the  title  having  been 
dormant  from  the  death,  in  1556,  of  Ed- 
mund, son  of  Henry,  the  attainted  Mar- 
quis of  Exeter,  in  whose  behalf  the  Earl- 
dom of  Devon  had  been  revived  in  1553, 
till  the  15th  of  March,  1831,  when  it  was 
adjudged  by  the  House  of  Lords  to  Wil- 
liam, third  Viscount  Courtenay,  cousin  of 
the  deceased  Earl,  who  succeeded  to  the 
ancient  title  on  his  demise  in  1835.  His 
Lordship  married,  first,  on  the  29th  of 
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November^  1804;,  Lady  Harriet  Leslie, 
diugbter  of  Sir  Henry  Pepys,  Bart.,  and 
Jane  Elizabeth,  Countess  of  Roihes,  by 
whom,  who  died  in  1839,  he  had  surviv- 
ing issue  three  sons,  Viseount  Courtenay 
(now  Earl  of  Devon),  the  Hon.  and  Re' , 
Henry  Hugh  Courtenay,  married  to  Lady 
Anna  Maria  Leslie,  and  the  Hon.  Charles 
Leslie  Courtenay;  and,  secondly,  in  1849, 
Miss  Scott,  a darrghter  of  the  late  Rev.  J. 
M.  Scott.  In  1837  he  was  created  a 
D.C.L.  of  Oxford  University;  and  in  1838 
elected  High  Steward  of  that  University. 
He  was  a Governor  of  the  Charterhouse. 
No  less  than  three  Earldoms  of  Devon 
have  been  successively  created  and  ex- 
tinguished in  this  family.  The  last  was 
granted  by  Queen  Mary,  and,  after  the 
death  of  its  first  possessor,  remained  dor- 
mant 265  years.  The  late  Peer  is  suc- 
ceeded in  the  family  honours  and  estates 
by  his  eldest  son.  Viscount  Courtenay, 
Secretary  to  the  Poor  Law  Board.  He 
was  born  April  15, 1807,  and  married,  De- 
cember 27,  1830,  Lady  Elizabeth  Eortes- 
cue,  seventh  daughter  of  the  late  and 
sister  to  the  present  Earl  Eortescue.  Like 
his  father,  he  was  educated  at  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  and  graduated  as  B.A.  in 
1828 ; obtained  a Fellowship  at  All  Souls, 
and  graduated  B.C.L.  in  1831.  He  was 
created  a D.C.L.  in  1838.  From  1841  to 
1849  he  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons  as 
member  for  South  Devon.  In  November, 
1852,  he  was  appointed  Secretary  to  the 
Poor  Law  Board,  of  which  he  had  previ- 
ously been  made  a commissioner. 


The  Right  Hon.  Earl  Fekrees. 

March  13.  At  his  residence,  Staunton 
Harold,  Leicestershire,  of  congestion  of  the 
lungs,  aged  37,  the  Right  Hon.  Washing- 
ton Sewaliis  Shirley,  Earl  Ferrers. 

We  understand  that  the  indisposition 
of  the  noble  Earl  came  on  very  suddenly  ; 
and  it  at  once  assumed  a character  so 
alarming,  as  to  cause  a hasty  despatch  to 
be  sent,  summoning  to  his  aid  his  Lord- 
ship’s medical  adviser,  Mr.  I’asker,  of 
Melbourne.  That  gentleman  speedily  ar- 
rived, but  medical  assistance  was  of  no 
avail,  and  his  Lordship  shortly  afterwards 
expired.  The  event  must  have  be.  n pe- 
culiarly distressing  to  the  Countess  Ferrers, 
who  at  the  time  w as  confined  to  her  bed 
by  severe  illness.  We  hear  that  her  Lady- 
ship was  carried  down  to  see  his  Lordship, 
who  expired  almost  imn)ediately  after- 
wards. The  deceased  nobleman,  Washing- 
ton Sewaliis  Shirley,  was  the  ninth  Earl 
Ferrers.  His  Lordship  was  born  at  Ednas- 
ton,  on  the  3rd  of  January,  1822,  and  had 
therefore  recently  attained  his  37th  year. 


He  succeeded  to  the  title  and  estates  on 
the  death  of  his  grandfather,  in  1842,  and 
married  on  the  23rd  of  July,  1844,  Augusta 
Annabella,  daughter  of  Lord  Edward  Chi- 
chester, second  son  of  the  second  Marquis 
of  Donegal.  Earl  Ferrers  was  the  only 
surviving  son  of  Robert  William,  Viscount 
Tamworth,  (who  died  on  the  3rd  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1830,)  by  Anne,  daughter  of  Richard 
Weston,  Esq.  His  Lordship  is  succeeded 
by  his  only  son,  Sewaliis  Edward,  Viscount 
Tamworth,  who  was  b 'rn  on  the  24th  of 
January,  1847.  His  only  other  surviving 
issue,  is  a daughter.  Lady  Augusta  Amelia 
Shirley. — Local  paper. 


Lord  Murray. 

Mar.  7.  At  his  residence.  Great  Stuart 
street,  Edinburgh,  aged  80,  Sir  John  Archi- 
b.dd  Murray,  Knt.,  titular  Lord  Murray, 
an  eminent  Scottish  judge.  The  “Scols- 
inan,”  in  speaking  of  Lord  Murray’s  death, 
observes : — “ In  the  case  of  one  so  well- 
beloved  wm  had  rather  a few  days  should 
pass  before  speaking;  we  make  the  mourn- 
ful announcement,  therefore,  only  in  the 
simplest  words.  Not  in  Edinburgh  only, 
of  whose  society  he  was  the  brilliant  and 
acknowdedged  head,  but  throughout  the 
wide  circle  of  the  illustrious  in  rank  and 
intellect  in  every  part  of  Europe  to  which 
his  friendships  extended,  will  the  loss  be 
deplored.  Lord  Murray’s  withdrawal 
makes  a blank  which  cannot  be  supplied. 
Venerable  age,  extending  to  the  fourscore 
years  that  mark  the  human  term,  had  not 
impaired  either  the  activity  of  his  intellect 
or  the  warmth  of  his  atfectionate  nature ; 
and  as  his  health  had  been  in  the  early 
part  of  the  winter  unusually  vigorous,  it 
was  natural  to  look  to  his  having  not  a 
few  active  and  beneficent  years  yet  to 
spend  among  us.  It  is,  indeed,  only  a 
fortnight  this  day  since  he  last  occupied 
his  accustomed  seat  in  court,  having 
throughout  the  session  discharged  his 
judicial  duties  Avithout  interruption. 
Though  premonitory  symptoms  had  ex- 
hibited themselves,  his  illness  became 
serious  only  ten  days  since,  and  he  had  not 
been  a week  confined  to  bed.  For  two  or 
three  days,  however,  scarcely  any  hope 
of  recovery  had  been  entertained;  the 
venerable  sufferer  waited  with  patience 
and  fortitude  the  inevitable  stroke,  and 
met  it  with  Christian  resolution  and  re- 
signation. Among  all  classes  in  Edinburgh 
the  utmost  sympathy  and  anxiety  have 
been  manifested  since  it  became  generally 
known  that  Lord  Murray  was  seriously  ill, 
and  the  announcement  of  his  death,  though 
not  unexpected,  will  spread  a gloom  over 
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the  city  such  as  has  seldom  been  experi- 
enced. His  death  will  be  felt  not  only 
as  the  departure  of  a man  universally  be- 
loved and  esteemed  as  a munificent  public 
benefactor,  as  the  honoured  head  of  many 
schemes  of  usefulness,  as  the  patron  of 
every  worthy  charity,  and  the  warm  sup- 
porter of  all  improvement,  but  as  the  last 
of  that  highly  distinguished  hand  who 
throughout  the  first  30  or  40  years  of  the 
century  reflected  more  lustre  on  Edin- 
burgh than  did  even  the  great  intellectual 
lights  of  an  elder  day,  and  which  in- 
cluded such  names  as  Jetfrey,  Playfair, 
Sidney  Smith,  Francis  Horner,  Thomas 
Brown,  Henry  Cockburn,  and  the  still 
surviving  Brougham.  Our  generation  can 
have  no  such  loss  again  to  deplore  — 
no  such  man  is  left  among  us.  Lord 
Murray  was  in  his  81st  year.  He  was 
raised  to  the  bench  in  1839,  having  pre- 
viously received  the  honour  of  knighthood. 
He  was  the  second  son  of  Alexander 
IMurray,  -of  Henderland,  Lord  of  Session 
and  Justiciary,  by  the  daughter  of  Sir 
Alexander  Lindsay,  Bart.,  of  Evelick,  and 
niece  of  the  first  Earl  of  Mansfield.  Born 
in  iVlid-Lothian ; he  married  1826,  Mary, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  William 
Rigby,  of  Oldfield-hall,  Cheshire;  was 
called  to  the  Scottish  bar  in  1799;  suc- 
ceeded the  Right  Hon.  Francis  (afterwards 
Lord)  Jeffrey  as  Lord  Advocate  in  1834, 
but  resigned  in  the  November  of  the  same 
year ; was  again  appointed  Lord  Advocate 
in  April,  1835;  was  Recorder  of  the  Great 
Roll,  or  Clerk  of  the  Pipe,  in  the  Exchequer 
Court,  Scotland,  hut  resigned  that  office 
(a  sinecure)  some  time  before  his  appoint- 
ment as  Lord  Advocate;  represented  the 
Leith  district  of  burghs  in  Parliament  from 
1832  till  1838.” 


De.  Peacock,  Dean  oe  Ely. 

A'or.  8, 1858.  At  Ely,  aged  67,  the  Very 
Rev.  George  Peacock,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Ely. 

George  Peacock  was  fifth  and  youngest 
son  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Peacock,  Per- 
petual Curate  during  fi'ty  years  of  Den- 
ton, in  the  parish  of  Gainford,  near  Dar- 
lington, Durham,  fourteen  miles  from 
Richmond  in  Yorkshire. 

He  was  born  on  the  9th  of  April, 
1791,  at  Thornton-hall,  Denton,  where 
liis  father  resided  and  kept  a school.  In 
his  early  boyhooil  he  was  rather  remark- 
able as  a lad  of  bold  spirit  and  active 
liabits  of  body,  fond  of  daring  feats  of 
climbing,  than  for  any  special  love  of 
study.  One  of  these  hazardous  feats, 
though  it  alarmed  Ins  father  at  the  time, 
was  significant  of  Ins  future  zeal  for 
architecture— he  was  found  sitting  astride 


on  one  of  the  gargoyles  of  the  ancient 
hall,  with  one  of  his  brothers  on  another. 

His  reading  during  this  period  was 
desultory,  voyages  and  travels  being  his 
favourite  study  ; and  it  was  not  till  he 
Was  sent,  in  his  17th  year,  to  Mr.  Tate’s 
School  at  Richmond,  that  his  great  powers 
of  mind  began  to  appear.  Here  he  ap- 
plied himself  with  great  d ligence  to  the 
studies  of  the  school,  and  with  such  suc- 
cess, that  at  the  July  examination  (pro- 
bably the  first  examination  on  the  Cam- 
bridge model  in  any  provincial  school)  he 
was  placed  alone,  by  a decided  superiority, 
at  the  head  of  his  class,  in  which  were  two 
who  afterwards  became  Fellows,  and  two 
who  became  Scholars,  of  Trinity  College. 

One  of  his  fellow-scholars.  Archdeacon 
Musgrave,  bears  witness  that  George  Pea- 
cock made  himself  a sound  scholar  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  and  in  this  branch  of 
study,  as  well  as  in  mathematics,  was 
looked  up  to  as  an  authority  by  his  fellow- 
students.  From  the  same  witness  we 
learn  that  during  his  whole  time  at  Rich- 
mond, “ though  a severe  student,  he  was  a 
joyous,  sociable,  and  genial  spirit;  always 
ready  for  good  companionship,  for  any 
pleasurable  excursion,  for  manly  exercise, 
and  for  all  innocent  mirth  and  playful- 
ness.” He  was  wont  to  speak  in  after 
life,  in  terms  of  affectionate  gratitude, 
of  the  benefit  he  had  derived  from  the 
teaching  and  conversation  of  Dr.  Tate, 
and  also  of  Mr.  Brass,  a native  and  scho- 
lar of  Richmond,  with  whom  he  read 
mathematics  during  the  summer  of  1809, 
just  before  his  removal  to  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  in  October. 

Among  many  whose  names  are  distin- 
guished in  the  annals  of  the  University, 
George  Peacock  was  soon  known  as  the 
first  mathematician  of  his  year  at  Trinity ; 
and  on  taking  the  degree  of  B.A.  in  1823, 
he  appeared  as  Second  Wrangler,  but 
second  only  to  Herschel.  He  was  often 
heard  to  say  that  he  had  rather  have  been 
second  in  that  year  than  first  in  any  other. 
He  also  gained  the  second  Smith’s  Prize 
for  mathematical  knowledge. 

At  the  earliest  time  of  sitting  for  Fel- 
lowships (1814),  there  were  only  two  va- 
cancies, and  the  two  elected  were  Peacock 
and  Mill.  These  two,  after  many  years 
of  separation  (Mill  became  Principal  of 
Bishop’s  College,  Calcutta),  were  again 
associated  in  the  Chapter  of  Ely. 

In  1815  he  was  appointed  Assistant 
Tutor  and  College  Lecturer;  in  1823 
Full  Tutor,  conjointly  with  Robert  Wil- 
son Evans;  and  in  1835,  Sole  Tutor  on 
one  “side”  of  the  College.  In  1837  he 
was  appointed  Laudian  Professor  of  Ma- 
thematics. 
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During  twenty-five  years  passed  at 
Cambridge,  in  the  offices  of  Tutor  and 
Professor,  his  efforts  were  strenuously 
devoted  to  the  care  of  his  pupils,  tlie  pro- 
motion of  mathematical  learning,  and  the 
advancement  of  University  reform. 

While  the  ability  and  clearness  of  his 
lectures  commanded  the  attention  and 
admiration  of  his  hearers,  he  won  their 
hearts  by  the  kindliness  of  his  temper 
and  disposition,  and  by  the  reasonable  ad- 
vice and  warnings  administered  at  critical 
times.  The  affectionate  gratitude  of  his 
pupils  was  expressed,  at  his  leaving  the 
tutorship  in  1839,  by  the  presentation  of 
a beautiful  and  costly  candelabrum,  having 
on  its  pedestal  the  figures  of  Bacon,  Bar- 
row,  and  Newton. 

At  the  time  of  his  entering  on  the  work 
of  tuition,  the  state  of  mathematical 
learning  at  Cambridge  was  unfavourably 
contrasted  with  the  progress  of  Continental 
research.  Peacock,  in  conjunction  with 
Herschel,  Babbage,  and  other  Cambridge 
men  of  his  time,  devoted  his  earnest 
efforts  to  remedy  this  defect.  He  assisted 
in  the  translation  of  the  smaller  work  of 
Lacroix  on  Differential  and  Integral  Cal- 
culus, published  in  1816,  and  followed  by 
Examples  in  1820,  which  had  a rapid  sale. 

I In  his  office  of  Moderator  in  1827,  he  was 
the  first  to  employ  officially  the  differ- 
ential notation  of  the  Continental  analysts ; 

I and  his  influence  as  lecturer  was  strenu- 
ously exerted  in  the  same  direction.  In 
1825-6,  he  contributed  to  the  “ Encyclo- 
paedia Metropolitana”  the  article  on  Arith- 
metic, truly  styled  “ the  most  learned 
1 work  on  the  history  of  that  subject  which 
exists.”  This  was  followed  in  1830  by  his 
Treatise  on  Algebra,  an  elementary  work, 
based  on  sound  philosophical  principles, 

I and  well  fitted  to  form  the  mind  of  the 
student  to  clear  logical  habits  of  thought. 
This  hook  was  afterwards,  in  1842  and 
1845,  expanded  into  two  volumes,  together 
forming  a more  complete  treatise.  An- 
other work  of  this  period  was  a lleport  to 
the  British  Association  in  1834,  “ On  the 
[ recent  Progress  of  certain  Branches  of 
; Analysis.” 

In  his  office  of  Laudian  Professor,  he 
delivered  lectures  on  practical  and  theo- 
I retical  astronomy,  and  afterwards  on 
j geometry;  and  for  three  successive  years 
■ ! attempted  to  form  a class  for  a course  on 
i the  principles  of  analysis,  and  their  ap- 
plication. 

Professor  Peacock  was  a member  of 
both  the  committees,  appointed  in  1838 
and  1843,  for  the  restoration  of  the 
Standards  of  Weight  and  Measure,  de- 
stroyed by  the  burning  of  the  Houses  of 
Parliament. 


In  1839  he  was  promoted,  on  the  re- 
commendation of  Lord  Melbourne,  to  the 
Deanery  of  Ely,  vacant  by  the  death  of 
Dr.  Wood,  Master  of  St.  John’s,  a post 
which  afibrded  scope  for  the  exercise  of 
his  powers  in  the  government  of  his  ca- 
thedral church,  and  the  management  of 
its  property ; in  the  administration  of 
justice;  in  the  regulation  of  important 
charitable  trusts ; in  the  promotion  of 
education,  and  of  sanitary  measures.  To 
these  duties  a large  portion  of  the  closing 
years  of  his  life  was  devoted;  and  the 
iuiproved  health  of  the  city  of  Ely,  as 
testified  by  the  Keports  of  the  li»'gist,rar- 
General,  is  the  result  of  works  carried  on 
under  his  presiding  care. 

Another  great  work,  which  occupied 
his  time  and  thoughts  during  the  nine- 
teen years  of  his  deanery,  was  the  re- 
storation of  the  cathedral  church.  He 
found  the  fabric  in  a state  requiring  very 
extensive  substantial  repairs,  in  parts 
amounting  almost  to  rebuilding;  the  re- 
sult of  his  labours  is  known  to  all  Eng- 
land as  one  of  the  most  judicious  and  ef- 
fective restorations  of  ancient  architecture. 

His  leisure  was  devoted  to  literary  pur- 
suits. In  1840-1  he  published  his  “Obser- 
vations on  the  Constitution  and  Studies  of 
the  University,”  evincing  a deep  knowledge 
of  the  subject.  This  led  to  his  appoint- 
ment, in  1850,  as  one  of  the  CommLsionof 
Inquiry,  and  of  the  second  Commission  in 
1855,  for  carrying  out  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, an  office  in  which  he  took  a deep 
interest,  but  which  was  too  laborious  for 
his  declining  strength. 

In  1855  he  published  the  Life,  and,  in 
conjunction  with  Mr.  Leitch,  an  edition 
of  the  works  of  Dr.  Young,  a task  u hich 
had  been  taken  up  at  intervals  for  twenty 
years,  and  which  called  forth  his  great 
and  varied  powers. 

In  1841  he  was  elected  Prolocutor  of 
the  Lower  House  of  the  Convocation  of 
Canterbury,  and  again  in  1852 ; on  tb  s 
occasion  he  deli\  ered  a Latin  oration, 
now  published,  expres>ing  his  strong  con- 
viction of  the  necessity  of  the  Synod  lo 
the  safety  and  welfare  of  the  Cliurcli. 
He  continued  in  this  office  till  1857,  ex- 
erting his  great  powers  of  mind  witli 
diligence  and  judgment  to  preclude  u - 
profitable  discussions,  and  to  direct  the 
debates  of  his  assembly  to  purposes  of 
practical  ability. 

His  health  and  strength  declined  m der 
repeated  attacks  of  bronchitis,  a^'gravated 
latterly  by  other  complaints  On  the 
28th  of  Oct.  1858,  he  attended  a meet- 
ing of  the  University  Commission,  tVom  a 
zealous  sense  of  duty,  and  returned  from 
the  meeting  to  his  deathbed. 
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The  Dean  married  in  1847  Frances 
Elizabeth,  second  daughter  of  William 
Sehvyn,  Esq,,  Q.C.,  of  Richmond,  Surrey, 
who  survives  him. 

His  remains  were  interred,  after  the 
choral  service  for  burial  in  the  cathedral, 
in  the  cemetery  at  Ely,  in  the  presence  of 
a large  number  of  friends  from  Cambridge 
and  from  distant  parts.  Few  men  have 
been  attended  through  life  by  more  af- 
fectionate regard,  and  left  behind  them 
a memory  more  cherished,  than  George 
Peacock. 


The  RADCiiiEEE  Obseeyee. 

Feh.  28.  At  his  residence,  the  Observa- 
tory, Oxford,  aged  51,  Manuel  Jol  n John- 
son, Esq.,  M.A  , Eadcliffe  Observer,  one  of 
the  most  eminent  astronomers  of  the  day. 

Mr,  Johnson  was  educated  at  Addis- 
combe,  and  in  1821  entered  the  Artillery. 
The  leisure  of  a ten  years’  military  resi- 
dence at  St.  Helena  seems  to  have  guided 
him  naturally  to  the  choice  of  that  depart- 
ment of  science  which  he  adopted,  by  dis- 
covering to  him  his  own  scientific  tastes 
and  the  line  in  w’hich  his  power  lay.  A 
superfluity  of  vacant  time  was  relieved  by 
the  amusement  of  observing  the  stars. 
The  result  of  this  discovered  taste  was  the 
erection  of  the  St.  Helena  Observatory, 
w'hich  was  completed  in  1829,  after  four 
years  of  preparation,  in  course  of  which 
Mr,  Johnson  twice  visited  the  Observatory 
at  the  Cape,  then  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Fallows.  The  work  had  all  along 
received  the  warm  patronage  and  encou- 
ragement of  General  Alexander  Walker, 
then  Governor  of  St.  Helena,  whose  almost 
paternal  kindness  to  his  young  aide-de- 
camp  Mr.  Johnson  always  remembered 
with  great  affection.  Working  here  with 
meridian  instruments  — for  he  had  no 
equatorially  mounted  telescope  — he  de- 
voted his  whole  attention  to  the  Southern 
Hemisphere,  and  the  result  of  his  labours, 
which  appeared  in  1835  in  the  shajie  of  a 
“ Catalogue  of  606  Principal  Fixed  Stars 
of  the  Southern  Hemisphere,”  attests  his 
fidelity  and  iudustiy  as  director  of  the 
Observatory  of  which  he  was  the  founder. 
This  important  catalogue  is,  besules  the 
Madras  catalogues,  the  only  source  for 
exact  places  of  the  fixed  stars  situated 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  observatories  of 
Europe. 

Upon  the  disbanding  of  the  Artillery 
corps  in  St,  Helena  Mr.  Johnson  returned 
to  England,  and  after  some  months  of 
European  travelling,  entered  at  IMagda- 
lene-hall,  Oxford,  where  he  went  through 
the  acadenfcal  course.  He  had  no  sooner 
1 I 


taken  his  degree  than  the  Eadcliffe  Ohser*i 
vatory  became  vacant  by  the  death  of  Mr.l 
Eigaud,  and  he  received  the  appointment  I 
from  the  trustees.  He  now  recommenced 
in  earnest  his  astronomical  labours,  ai:d 
selected  as  the  region  of  his  observations 
the  circumpolar  heavens.  Taking  the 
Groombridge  Catalogue  as  his  foundation, 
he  re-observed  all  the  stars,  more  than 
4,000,  included  in  that  catalogue,  and 
added  1,500  other  stars  not  found  in 
Groombridge.  The  meridian  instruments 
of  the  Eadcliffe  Observatory  were  for  se\  e- 
ral  years  almost  wholly  employed  for  this 
work,  and  volumes  40 — 53  of  the  Eadcliffe 
Observatory  are  filbd  with  observations 
and  special  catalogues,  all  designed  for 
ultimate  collection  into  one  large  cata- 
logue of  circumpolar  stars.  The  extreme 
value  of  this  work,  of  wdiich  some  sheets 
have  already  passed  through  the  press,  is 
attested  by  the  letters  which  Mr.  Johnson 
received  from  all  the  observatories  of  Eu- 
rope, in  which  the  constant  enquiry  was 
when  the  new  work  was  to  appear. 

In  1849  the  magnificent  heliometer 
was  mounted  ; a splendid  instrument,  the 
work  of  Eepsold,  of  Hamburg,  the  erection 
of  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  intended 
to  come  to  Oxford  to  inaugurate,  being 
only  prevented  by  his  own  sudden  death 
in  1850.  Tliis  is  undoubtedly  the  finest 
instrument  for  exact  differential  measures 
in  the  world — superior  to  the  only  other 
wmrking  one  in  the  world  at  Konigsburg, 
and  far  superior  to  the  two  smaller  ones  at 
Bonn  and  Pulkowa,  which  are  networked. 
The  observations  wfith  this  instrument 
began  very  soon  after  its  erection.  They 
include  a great  number  of  double  stars 
and  other  objects  for  which  this  instru- 
ment is  particularly  appropriate.  The 
object  of  these  observations  was  to  deter- 
mine the  parallaxes  of  several  fixed  stars. 

In  1853  the  first  series  of  heliometer  ■ 
observations  was  published,  together  with 
an  investigation  of  the  parallaxes  of  61 
Cygni,  and  of  the  star  1830  Groombridge. 
Another  series  came  out  in  1857,  together 
with  an  investigation  of  the  parallaxes  of 
Castor  (aGeminorum),Arcturus(«  Bootis), 
Veza  {a  Lyrm),  and  of  two  other  stars 
called  in  the  volume  a and  b,  which  were 
of  importance  as  means  of  establishing 
the  parallax  of  1830  Groombridge. 

The  meteorological  observations,  which 
started  upon  a very  limited  scale  at  the 
Eadcliffe  Observatory,  received  latterly  a 
great  expansion.  In  the  autumn  of  1854  i 
the  photographic  process  for  registering  , 
meteorological  observations  was  intro-  | 
duced,  and  it  has  been  carried  on  every  I 
year  since  on  an  increasing  scale.  There  i 
are  now  going  on,  besides  barometrical  and  ' 
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tliermometrical,  other  observations  (also 
with  photographic  registration),  to  mea- 
sure the  amount  of  rain,  of  the  velocity 
and  direction  of  the  win^  and,  since  the 
beginning  of  this  year,  the  amount  of 
electricity  in  the  atmosphere.  Meteor- 
ology was  latterly  a favourite  with  Mr. 
Johnson,  and  the  volumes  of  the  Obser- 
vations since  1854  contain  many  laborious 
computations  in  this  department. 

To  these  scientific  pursuits,  which  offi- 
cially devolved  upon  him,  and  to  which 
his  main  attention  was  given,  Mr.  John- 
son added  an  extraordiiiary  love  of  art. 
The  fine  collection  of  prints  which  filled 
his  portfolios  and  covered  the  walls  of  his 
rooms — many  of  which  Avent  to  the  Man- 
chester Exhibition — shewed  his  excellent 
judgment  and  taste,  and  it  was  one  of  his 
greatest  pleasures  to  go  over  either  his 
own  or  any  other  collection  with  a bro- 
ther in  art  with  wffiom  he  could  inter- 
change criticism,  or  a learner  whose  taste 
he  could  direct  and  inform.  In  a wide 
social  circle,  both  in  and  out  of  the  Uni- 
versity, his  loss  will  be  deeply  felt.  He 
had  large  tastes  and  many  lines  of  thought, 
and  took  a genuine  interest  in  many  sub- 
jects— literature,  politics  (foreign  and  do- 
mestic), trade,  the  currency,  academical 
questions.  His  knowledge  of  the  w^orld, 
a wide  acquaintance  with  distinguished 
men — aU  true  workers  on  their  respective 
grounds — had  given  him  a general  interest 
in  the  struggle,  wherever  honest  and 
hearty,  of  human  life ; and  a true  appre- 
ciation of  the  good  points  of  an  aristocracy 
still  left  his  sympathy  mainly  given  to 
the  middle  and  professional  classes  of  the 
country.  Liberal,  and  averse  to  dogma- 
tism in  religion,  no  one  well  acquainted 
with  him  could  fail  to  see  in  him  a mind 
thoroughly  and  deeply  formed  upon  the 
genuine  Christian  type.  His  independent, 
high,  and  fearless  bearing  on  all  public 
questions,  joined  to  his  strong  sense  and 
experience,  gave  him  a high  position  in 
the  University ; his  animation  and  spirit 
as  a converser  made  him  an  important 
member  of  any  social  circle  in  which  he 
happened  to  be.  His  own  hearty  kind- 
ness to  and  feeling  for  others  won  in 
return  an  ample  and  rich  stock  of  friends, 
which  w^as  a constant  source  of  the  purest 
kind  of  pleasure.  Cut  off  in  a moment, 
in  the  midst  of  his  work,  when,  in  spite 
of  temporary  ill-health,  he  appeared  to 
have  a long  useful  life  before  him,  he 
makes  a sudden  void  in  many  hearts  in 
which  he  would  have  been  surprised  to 
think  he  had  a place.  Reversing  the  old 
proverb,  which  says  that  we  have  aU  more 
enemies  than  we  think  of,  he  had  more 
true  friends  than  he  knew  of;  and  the 
Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  CCVI. 


large  and  deep  feeling  which  his  death 
excites  is  another  instance  that  society 
does  justice  to  those  who  do  justice  to  it, 
and  that  it  will  care  for  those  who  care 
for  it. 


SiE  A.  Oliphant. 

March  9.  In  London,  aged  65,  Sir 
Anthony  Oliphant,  C.B.,  formerly  Chief 
Justice  of  Ceylon.  He  was  the  third  son  of 
the  late  Ebenezer  Cliphant,  Esq.,  of  Condie, 
near  Bridge  of  Earn,  Perth,  and  brother 
of  Lawrence  Oliphant,  Esq.,  who  some 
time  represented  in  Parliament  the  city 
of  Perth.  His  mother  was  Mary,  the 
third  dau.  of  the  late  Sir  William  Stirling, 
Bart.,  of  Ardoch,  N.B.  He  was  born  at 
Condie  in  1793,  and  educated  at  Hyde 
Abbey  School,  near  Winchester.  He  was 
called  to  the  bar  first  at  Edinburgh,  and 
subsequently  to  the  English  bar  at  Lin- 
coln’s-Inn  in  1821.  In  1826  he  was  ap- 
pointed Attorney-General  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  from  which  post  he  was  pro- 
moted in  1838  to  the  Chief  Justiceship  of 
Ceylon.  He  held  that  appointment  down 
to  the  year  1855,  when  he  retired  on  the 
usual  pension.  He  received  the  honour  of 
knighthood  in  1839,  and  was  created  a 
Companion  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath, 
civil  division,  in  1848.  The  deceased  judge 
was  married  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
in  1828,  to  Maria,  dau.  of  Gen.  Campbell, 
by  Avhom  he  has  left  issue  an  only  son, 
Mr.  Lawrence  Oliphant,  the  well-known 
author  of  “ Minnesota,”  “ The  Shores  of 
the  Black  Sea,”  &c.,  who  is  at  present 
acting  as  private  secretary  to  the  special 
mi.ssion  of  the  Earl  of  Elgin  to  China  and 
Japan. 


Col.  Tait,  C.B. 

March  8.  At  the  residence  of  his  bro- 
ther, the  Lord  Bishop  of  London,  in  St. 
James’ s-sq. 

Colonel  Tait  was  well  known  in  India 
as  the  commander  for  many  years  of  the 
3rd  Bengal  Irregular  Cavalry,  which,  as 
“ Tait’s  Horse,”  was  much  distinguished, 
and  did  good  service  in  General  Pollock’s 
expedition  to  Cabul,  and  in  the  Sutlej 
and  Punjab  campaigns.  Colonel  Tait 
commanded  his  Irregulars  at  the  battles 
of  Tiseen  and  Mammoo  Kale  under  Pol- 
lock ; at  Ferozepore,  under  Littler,  when 
besieged  by  the  whole  Sikh  army;  and 
under  Hardinge  and  Gough  at  the  battles 
of  Ferozeshah,  Ramnugger,  Chillianw’al- 
lah,  and  Goojerat.  He  entered  the  ser- 
vice as  an  infantry  cadet  in  1825,  but  be- 
fore long  he  received  a staff  appointment 
in  the  Irregular  Cavalry,  and  after  some 
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years  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of 
the  3rd,  which  he  continued  to  hold  until 
1851,  when  he  for  the  first  time  returned 
to  this  country.  He  had  the  honour  of 
C.B.  conferred  on  him  while  in  India,  and 
after  coming  home  he  was  made  a Queen’s 
aide-de-camp.  He  returned  to  India  in 
1856,  but  was  compelled  hy  severe  illness 
again  to  come  home,  about  two  months 
before  the  late  troubles  commenced.  Ho 
one  understood  better  than  Colonel  Tait 
how  to  gain  the  affections  of  those  under 
his  command,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
maintain  perfect  discipline;  and  during 
the  late  mutiny  he  had  the  satisfaction  of 
learning  that  a large  proportion  of  the 
troops  formerly  under  him  had  remained 
true  to  their  salt.  Colonel  Tait  -was  ap- 
pointed a member  of  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion for  the  reorganization  of  the  army  of 
India ; and  although  continuing  to  suffer 
from  the  malady  which  had  driven  him 
home,  he  attended  most  of  the  meetings 
up  to  the  signing  of  the  report,  about  a 
week  before  his  death.  Colonel  Tait  had 
not  retired  from  the  service,  and  cherished 
the  hope  that  he  would  be  able  again  to 
resume  active  duty  in  India. 


The  Hon.  Majoe  Pellew. 

At  Lucknow,  the  Hon.  Major  Babbing- 
ton  Pellew,  the  third  surviving  son  of 
the  late  Pownall  Viscount  Exmouth. 

Having  obtained  his  first  commission  in 
the  43rd  Foot,  he  served  with  that  gallant 
corps  in  the  Caffir  war,  until  a severe 
attack  of  jungle  fever  induced  Sir  Harry 
Smith  to  send  him  back  to  England  as  an 
invalid.  On  his  recovery,  he  exchanged 
into  the  Rifle  Brigade,  and  served  with 
the  2nd  battalion  of  that  corps  in  the 
Crimea,  "where  he  participated  in  the 
assault  on  the  Redan.  On  that  occasion 
he  received  two  wmuuds  in  the  leg,  and 
his  name  was  afterwards  included  in  a 
list,  published  hy  General  Simpson,  of 
those  who  had  specially  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  assault.  His  next  ser- 
vice was  the  rendering  assistance  at  the 
accidental  explosion  of  part  of  the  French 
artillery  magazine,  by  spreading  blankets 
over  the  roof  of  the  remaining  portion, 
which  was  expected  also  momentarily  to 
explode.  Being  now  selected  by  Major- 
General  Straub^enze  to  be  his  A.D.C.,  he 
served  on  the  staft’  of  that  distinguished 
officer  during  the  remainder  of  the  Cri- 
mean campaign.  He  subsequently  ac- 
companied him  to  China  in  the  same 
capacity,  and  shared  in  the  storming  of 
Canton.  After  that  event,  he  voluntarily 
r«‘lin([uished  his  staff  appointment,  set  off 
for  India,  and  joined  his  battalion  iust  in 


time  to  assist  in  the  final  assault  on  Luck- 
now.  After  this,  the  2nd  battahon  of  the 
Rifle  Brigade  was  attached  to  the  corps 
d'armee  of  Sir  Hope  Grant,  to  which  has 
been  assigned  a large  portion  of  those 
harassing  operations  for  the  subjugation 
of  Oude,  which  have  proved  fatal  to  the 
subject  of  this  memoir  and  to  so  many 
more  of  our  brave  defenders. 


William  John  Beodeeip,  Esq.,  F.L.S. 

Although,  perhaps,  popularly  best  known 
as  an  upright,  independent,  and  energetic 
police  magistrate,  Mr.  Broderip,  whose 
death  occurred,  after  a few  hours’  illness, 
on  Sunday  evening,  the  27th  of  February, 
will  be  a loss  in  scientific  circles.  Like 
so  many  men  distinguished  for  their  know- 
ledge of  natural  science,  he  seems  to  have 
acquired  his  taste  from  an  early  associa- 
tion wdth  the  medical  profession.  His 
father  was  for  many  years  an  eminent 
medical  practitioner  in  Bristol,  where  Mr. 
Broderip  was  horn.  He  received  his  early 
education  in  the  classical  school  of  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Seyer,  of  that  city.  He  sub- 
sequently went  to  Oriel  College,  Oxford, 
and  studied  there  with  a view  to  prac- 
tising the  law.  He  nevertheless  pursued 
natural  history  with  an  ardour  that  gained 
for  him  many  folio w'ers  amongst  the  stu- 
dents of  Oxford,  and  amongst  these  ought 
to  be  named  the  late  Dr.  Buckland,  who 
w^as  first  led  to  take  an  interest  in  geology 
through  young  Broderip.  He  subsequently 
studied  law  in  the  chambers  of  Mr.  God- 
frey Sykes,  where  he  w^as  the  fellow-pupU 
and  friend  of  Sir  John  Patteson  and  Mr. 
Justice  Coleridge.  He  was  called  to  the 
bar  in  1817,  and  commenced  his  public 
legal  career  by  assisting  in  the  publication 
of  several  volumes  of  Law  Reports.  He 
also  edited  a work  on  “ Sewers.”  Shortly 
after  the  publication  of  these  works  he  had 
so  far  commended  himself  to  public  notice 
and  esteem,  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  appointed 
him  one  of  the  police  magistrates  of  the 
metropolis.  The  duties  of  this  position 
he  continued  to  discharge  with  eminent 
success  till  a few  years  ago,  when  a slight 
tendency  to  deafness  determined  him  to 
resign  a position  he  had  so  successfully 
held  for  thirty-four  years.  Remembering 
that  an  innocent  man’s  fate  may  hang  on 
a word  his  judge’s  ear  does  not  catch,  he 
retired  from  an  office  he  could  not  fill  with 
perfect  efficiency.  At  the  time  of  his 
resignation,  the  “ Examiner”  remarked, — 
“ We  cannot  recollect  a single  instance  of 
any  question  raised  upon  his  conduct  or 
his  decisions. 

It  was  during  the  leisure  that  his  po- 
sition as  police  magistrate  afforded  him. 
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that  he  devoted  himself  to  the  pursuit 
of  natural  history.  That  which  was  the 
amusement  of  his  youth  became  the  wise 
aim  of  his  life  to  develope.  He  became  a 
Fellow  of  the  Linnsean  Society  in  1824 ; 
of  the  Geological  Society  in  1825  ; and  of 
the  Royal  Society  in  1828.  He  more 
particularly  devoted  himself  to  the  study 
of  zoology,  and  formed  one  of  the  few 
Fellows  of  the  Linnsean  Society  who  con- 
stituted the  Zoological  Club,  started  the 
“ Zoological  Journal,”  founded  the  Zoolo- 
gical Society,  and  opened  the  Zoological 
Gardens  in  Regent’s  Park.  He  was  for 
many  years  Vice-President  of  the  Zoologi- 
cal Society,  and  for  four  years  co-Secretary 
with  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  of  the  Geo- 
logical Society,  of  which  he  was  afterwards 
Vice  President.  His  papers  on  various 
departments  of  natural  history  in  the 
“ Transactions”  of  the  Geological  and 
Zoological  Societies,  and  in  the  “Journals” 
of  Natural  History,  are  very  numerous. 
The  majority  of  them  are  devoted  to  the 
natural  history  of  the  Mollusca.  Of  the 
shells  of  these  animals  he  made  a splendid 
collection,  which  is  now  in  the  British 
Museum.  The  structure  and  habits  of 
many  of  the  animals  in  the  Gardens  of 
the  Zoological  Society  were  the  subjects 
of  a number  of  his  papers  in  the  scientific 
journals. 

In  1835  Mr.  Broderip  undertook  to 
write  the  articles  on  zoology  in  the 
“ Penny  Cyclopaedia,”  and  these  he  did 
so  admirably,  as  to  obtain  for  himself  a 
world- wide  reputation  as  a zoologist.  They 
were  admirably  illustrated  under  his  direc- 
tion, and  still  form  the  basis  of  the  Natu- 
ral History  division  of  the  “ English  Cy- 
clopaedia.” These  articles  were  many  of 
them  written  in  a popular  and  attractive 
style,  and  seem  to  have  led  to  the  produc- 
tion of  those  admirable  papers  on  zoology 
which  first  appeared  in  “ Fraser’s  Maga- 
zine,” and  were  afterwards  collected  to- 
gether under  the  title  of  “ Zoological  Crea- 
tions,” in  1848.  A subsequent  volume  of 
the  same  kind,  and  of  equal  interest,  ap- 
peared in  1852,  under  the  title  of  “ Leaves 
from  the  Note-book  of  a Naturalist.”  These 
genial  volumes  place  Mr.  Broderip  high 
as  a scholar  and  a writer,  and  their  large 
circulation  testifies  to  their  general  inter- 
est. Mr.  Broderip  was  also  a writer  in 
the  “ Quarterly,”  and  many  of  the  articles 
on  natural  history  which  have  latterly 
appeared  in  that  review  have  been  from 
his  pen. — Athenceum. 

Thomas  Kibble  Hervey,  Esq. 

Feh.  17.  At  Kentish  Town,  aged  60, 
Thomas  Kibble  Hervey,  Esq.,  the  author 


of  “ Australia,”  and  many  graceful  lyrical 
poems,  and  the  editor  from  1846  to  1854 
of  the  “ Athenseum.” 

Mr.  Hervey  was  born  in  Paisley  on  the 
4th  of  February,  1799.  He  left  Scotland 
in  his  fourth  year  with  his  father,  who 
settled  in  Manchester  as  a drysalter  in 
1803.  The  drysalter  of  Lancashire  was  in 
those  days  a wholesale  dealer  in  the  drugs, 
colors,  and  general  ingredients  which  were 
employed  in  calico  printing  and  other 
staple  manufactures;  a business  of  con- 
siderable importance  and  emolument.  Mr. 
Hervey  senior  was  a gentleman  of  good 
education  and  highly  respectable  descent, 
and  was  possessed  of  a more  cultivated 
taste  than  is  often  associated  with  the 
practical  habits  of  a Manchester  trades- 
man. The  number  of  persons  who  had 
at  that  time  embarked  in  his  line  of  busi- 
ness being  extremely  limited,  he  was  en- 
abled to  afford  his  children  a sound  and 
even  liberal  education.  On  that  of  his 
son  Thomas,  indeed,  he  appears  to  have 
bestowed  more  than  ordinary  care.  He 
received  the  rudiments  of  his  education  at 
a private  school,  from  which  he  was  in 
due  time  removed  to  the  Manchester  Free 
Grammar-School.  On  leaving  that  insti- 
tution, he  was  articled  to  an  eminent  so- 
licitor of  Manchester,  from  whose  office  he 
was  eventually  transferred  to  that  of  their 
London  agent,  with  a view  to  his  obtain- 
ing increased  facilities  for  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  the  various  branches  of  the 
profession  which  he  had  adopted.  The 
seductions  of  a London  life,  and  the  liberty 
which  is  too  often  accorded  to  the  articled 
clerk  of  a metropolitan  solicitor,  in  com- 
parison with  the  more  rigid  discipline  exer- 
cised over  the  ordinary  clerks,  were  not 
without  their  ill  effects  upon  the  young 
poet ; and  it  was  a source  of  deep  regret 
to  him  in  after  years  that  he  had  neg- 
lected to  avail  himself  of  the  facilities  of 
advancement  which  the  liberality  of  his 
father  had  placed  at  his  disposal.  In 
order  that  no  advantage  should  be  want- 
ing which  might  seem  likely  to  qualify 
him  for  the  higher  branches  of  the  pro- 
fession, he  was  in  due  course  placed  under 
Mr.  (afterwards  Sergeant)  Scriven,  the 
well-known  special-pleader,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  graduating  in  those  more  abstruse 
departments  of  legal  knowledge,  convey- 
ancing, and  special  pleading;  but  they 
appear  to  have  found  but  little  favour  in 
his  eyes,  for  he  realized  most  entirely  the 
description  of  the  poet, — ■ 

“ A clerk  foredoomed  his  father’s  hopes  to  cross, 
Who  pens  a stanza  when  he  should  engross.” 

Not  that  he  was  idle  in  the  severest 
acceptation  of  the  term;  for  his  love  of 
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literature  was  so  absorbing-,  that  be  read 
everything  that  came  in  his  way ; poetry, 
biography,  criticism,  in  fact,  every  book  he 
could  lay  his  hands  upon,  excepting  those 
wdth  which  it  was  his  especial  duty  to 
become  conversant.  Nor  were  his  poeti- 
cal talents  at  this  time  wholly  undevelop- 
ed. He  had  written  occasional  verses  of 
more  than  ordinary  elegance,  and  his  muse, 
if  not  his  law,  was  often  in  request,  and 
seldom  found  at  fault.  Mr.  Scriven,  of 
wdiose  uniform  kindness  to  him  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  was  not  the  sort  of  discipli- 
narian to  superintend  the  legal  education 
of  a young  man  of  lively  imagination  and 
volatile  habits.  He  seems,  indeed,  to  have 
fallen  into  the  common  error  of  supposing 
that  the  duties  of  the  humbler  grades  of 
his  profession  w^ere  necessarily  incompati- 
ble wuth  literary  talent  of  a high  order ; 
for,  strikingly  impressed  with  the  genius 
and  literary  acquisitions  of  his  erratic 
pupil,  he  wrote  to  his  father  to  suggest 
that  his  talents  were  of  a description  to 
qualify  him  for  aspiring  to  a higher 
branch  of  the  profession  than  that  of  a 
mere  attorney,  and  that  therefore  he 
should  be  sent  to  the  bar.  A clearer  proof 
of  the  fallacy  of  such  a notion  can  scarcely 
be  adduced  than  the  example  of  one  of 
Mr.  Hervey’s  own  contemporaries  and  fel- 
low-townsmen, Mr.  James  Crossley,  who 
combines  the  highest  literary  talent  with 
the  proficiency  and  laborious  application 
which  we  look  for  in  a first-rate  solicitc-r. 
Whether  the  worthy  special-pleader  was 
of  opinion  that  his  pupil  had  too  much 
genius  or  too  little  application  for  what 
he  seems  to  have  considered  the  plodding, 
mill-horse  duties  of  a country  attorney, 
or  that  the  vocation  of  a barrister  would 
better  accord  with  the  desultory  habits  of 
the  poetical  temperament  and  the  general 
knowledge  of  men  and  books  which  his 
pupil  had  managed  to  acquire,  (to  say 
nothing  of  the  absence  in  those  days  of 
the  demand  for  any  special  qualifications 
for  forensic  life,)  we  are  unable  to  decide ; 
but  a recommendation  so  flattering  to  the 
afifeetions  of  an  indulgent  father  was  little 
likely  to  be  rejected.  The  neophyte  was 
entered  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
about  the  year  1818,  where  he  remained 
for  two  years  ; if  with  little  advantage  to 
his  legal  studies,  not  without  adding  con- 
siderably to  his  stores  of  classical  know- 
ledge. Here,  again,  his  poetical  predilec- 
tions appear  to  have  operated  as  a stum- 
bling-block ; for  the  success  of  a poem, 
entitled  “ Australia,”  which  he  published 
in  the  second  year  of  his  residence  at 
Cambridge,  attracted  him  once  more  to 
Imndon,  whence  he  never  returned  to  col- 
lege to  take  his  degree.  This  poem  was 


justly  regarded  as  an  evidence  of  consider- 
able promise,  and  although  formed  in  some 
degree  on  the  model  of  Campbell’s  “ Plea- 
sures of  Hope,”  is  not  chargeable  with  any- 
thing like  a servile  imitation  of  that  poem. 
A second  edition  was  called  for  in  the 
course  of  the  ensuing  year,  to  which  was 
appended  some  very  graceful  occasional 
poems.  Many  of  these  lyrics  have  been  often 
reprinted,  and  are  to  be  found  in  most 
collections  of  modern  fugitive  poetry ; 
“ The  Convict  Ship,”  To  the  Picture  of 
a Dead  Girl,”  “Wings,”  and  “Cleopatra 
embarking  on  the  Cydnus,”  more  especially. 
The  best  of  Mr.  Hervey’s  early  poems 
appeared  in  the  annuals,  of  one  of  which 
(the  “Friendship’s  Offering”)  he  was  for 
a short  time  the  editor.  The  “ Devil’s 
Progress,”  uTitten  in  imitation  of  the 
“Devil’s  W^alk”  of  Coleridge,  was  the  only 
satirical  poem  we  remember  to  have  met 
with  from  his  pen. 

He  had  not,  says  a friendly  critic, 
disdained  to  enter  into  an  honest  but 
emulative  study  of  the  great  masters  of 
the  art;  that  description  of  study  which 
it  is  the  foolish  boast  of  some  of  the 
fantastic  versifiers  of  the  present  day  that 
they  most  sedulously  despise  and  abjure. 
W^e  are,  indeed,  hardly  acquainted  with 
an  instance  in  which  the  effusions  of  a 
youthful  poet  have  seemed  so  entirely  free 
from  the  vices  of  style  which  ordinarily 
disfigure  such  compositions  as  these  early 
productions  of  Mr.  Hervey’s  muse. 

For  more  than  twenty  years  prior  to 
1854,  Mr.  Hervey  was  a leading  con- 
tributor to  the  “ Athengeum,”  and  for  the 
last  eight  years  of  that  term  he  w-as  its 
sole  editor.  Many  of  his  critical  Essays 
bore  evidence  of  his  extensive  acquaint- 
ance with  the  belles  lettres,  and  under 
his  management  that  journal  took  a high 
position  in  periodical  literature.  Had  Mr. 
Hervey’s  industry  kept  pace  wuth  his 
knowledge  and  critical  judgment,  he  would 
have  been  eminently  fitted  for  such  a post; 
but  his  desultory  and  procrastinating 
habits  counterbalanced  to  a considerable 
extent  his  acknowledged  qualifications.  If, 
however,  he  seemed  to  want  the  powers  of 
application  which  would  have  enabled  him 
to  turn  his  acquirements  to  the  best  ac- 
count, the  causes  of  this  disability  were  not 
always  within  his  own  control.  For  many 
years  previous  to  his  death  he  had  been 
afflicted  with  a chronic  asthma  of  so 
severe  a character  as  to  render  any 
literary  labour  during  its  pai’oxysms  all 
but  impossible.  In  the  autumn  of  1853, 
a recurrence  of  these  attacks  deprived  him 
of  all  power  of  attending  to  his  editorial 
avocations,  and  they  were  of  necessity 
confided  to  some  one  else.  The  interrup- 
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tions  in  the  performance  of  his  duties, 
which  had  been  occasioned  by  illness  and 
other  causes,  had  indeed  become  so  incon- 
venient to  his  employer  as  to  render  it 
necessary  that  he  should  be  superseded  in 
his  post.  It  has  been  alleged  with  some 
show  of  truth  that  his  criticisms  were 
often  characterized  by  a causticity  of  cen- 
sure and  a costiveness  of  praise,  scarcely 
worthy  of  a journal  of  high  standing,  whose 
chief  province  was  to  furnish  an  exposition 
of  the  beauties  rather  than  the  defects  of 
living  authors;  but  this  peculiarity  was 
doubtless  occasioned  by  circumstances  simi- 
lar to  those  which  have  influenced  many 
excellent  critics  and  kind-hearted  men  of 
our  day — ill  health.  In  conversation  Mr. 
Hervey  was  genial  and  good-humoured, 
never  retaining  for  a moment  the  bitter- 
ness of  expression  which  sometimes  alloyed 
his  otherwise  excellent  critiques.  With  a 
mind  richly  stored,  and  a felicity  in  illus- 
trating the  most  ordinary  topics,  from  the 
knowledge  accumulated  during  a long 
course  of  varied,  if  desultory  reading, 
he  was  always  a most  agreeable  compa- 
nion ; and  in  the  wit-combats  which  were 
of  frequent  occurrence  at  a sort  of  lite- 
rary club  of  which  the  late  Douglas  Jer- 
rold  was  the  Magnus  Apollo,  he  could  give 
thrust  for  thrust,  although  it  might  fairly 
be  said  of  him  that  the  sword  of  his  wit 
“Never  carried  a heart-stain  away  on  his  blade.” 

For  the  last  five  years  of  his  life  Mr. 
Hervey  had  been  a frequent  contributor  to 
the  “Art  Journal,”  and  many  of  his  arti- 
cles prove  him  to  have  been  fully  conver- 
sant with  the  Fine  Arts.  Many  of  his 
poems  (among  others,  his  “ Illustrations  of 
Sculpture,”)  were  written  in  commemora- 
tion of  well-known  works  of  art,  and  some 
of  his  best  verses  were  devoted  to  the  ex- 
pression of  his  admiration  for  the  groupes 
of  his  friend  E.  H.  Daily,  R.A.  A recur- 
rence of  an  attack  of  asthma,  occasioned 
by  a cold,  was  the  direct  cause  of  his 
death,  which  took  place  only  a few  days 
after  he  had  entered  upon  his  sixty-first 
year,  namely,  on  the  17th  of  February. 

In  1 843  Mr.  Hervey  married  Miss  Elea- 
nora  L.  Montagu,  the  author  of  many 
charming  lyrical  poems  and  a tragedy  of 
considerable  merit.  By  this  lady  he  has 
left  an  only  son,  Frederick  Robert  Hervey. 
Mr.  Hervey’s  works  are: — “Australia,  and 
other  Poems,”  1824,  the  third  edition  of 
which  was  published  in  1827,  with  many 
additional  fugitive  poems,  under  the  title 
of  “The  Poetical  Sketch-book;”  “Illus- 
trations of  Sculpture ;”  “ The  Book  of 
Christmas ;”  “ The  Devil’s  Progress,”  a 
satirical  poem;  “The  English  Helicon,” 
and  a selection  of  Essays  from  the  Livre 


Cent  et  Tin,  in  three  volumes.  Some 
elegant  prose  novellettes  from  his  pen 
appeared  in  the  “ Literary  Souvenir”  and 
“The  Friendship’s  Offering”  for  1826.  He 
was  occupied  in  preparing  for  publication 
a collection  of  his  various  poems,  edited 
and  unedited,  at  the  time  of  his  death. 


John  Newman,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 

Jan.  3.  At  the  residence  of  his  son-in- 
law,  Dr.  Spiers,  at  Passy,  near  Paris,  aged 
72,  John  Newman,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Architect. 

Mr.  Newman  was  born  in  1786,  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Sepulchre,  in  the  city  of 
London,  the  son  of  Mr.  John  Newman, 
and  grandson  of  William  Newman,  Esq., 
Alderman  of  the  ward  of  Farringdon- 
Within,  and  Sheriff  of  London  and  Mid- 
dlesex in  1789-90  (of  whom  a biographical 
notice  was  inserted  in  the  Gentleman’s 
Magazine,  vol.  Ixxii.  p.  886,  on  his  death 
in  1802). 

His  early  life  was  spent  in  the  office  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Swithin,  who  held  the  ap- 
pointment of  Clerk  of  the  Bridge-house 
Estates,  to  which  Mr.  Newman  suc- 
ceeded, and  retained  it  for  more  than 
thirty  years,  having  his  office  residence 
at  the  Bridge-house  in  Tooley-street.  He 
was  also  employed  under  Sir  Robert 
Smirke  in  the  erection  of  the  General 
Post-office  and  the  kite  Theatre  of  Covent- 
Garden.  Among  his  own  principal  works 
may  be  named  the  Roman  Catholic  Chapel 
in  Moorflelds  (described,  with  two  plates, 
in  Britton  and  Pugin’s  “Public  Buildings 
of  London,”  vol.  ii.),  and  the  Asylum  for 
Indigent  Blind  in  St.  George’s-flelds.  He 
was  extensively  employed  at  the  time  of 
the  building  of  the  new  London-bridge, 
both  in  the  erection  of  houses,  &c.,  and  in 
the  valuation  of  the  several  interests  re- 
quired to  be  purchased.  Subsequently  he 
had  considerable  practice  in  valuations  for 
railway  works,  &c.  In  addition  to  his  city 
appointment  already  mentioned,  he  also 
held  for  about  thirty  years  the  appointment 
of  one  of  the  Surveyors  for  the  late  Com- 
mission of  Sewers  for  Surrey  and  Kent 
in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Joseph  Gwilt 
and  the  late  Mr.  J.  Anson.  He  was 
Surveyor  to  the  Commissioners  of  Pave- 
ments and  Improvements  for  the  west 
division  of  Southwark,  to  the  Earl  Somers’ 
estate  of  Somers  Town,  to  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  Asylum  in  the  Old  Keut-road,  and 
Honorary  Architect  to  the  Royal  Literary 
Fund,  and  also  to  the  Society  of  Patrons 
of  the  Children’s  Anniversary  Meeting  in 
St.  Paul’s  Cathedral. 

Mr.  Newman  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Archi- 
tects, and  we  believe  that  he  originated 
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their  travelling  studentship.  He  was 
elected  a Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries June  10,  1830,  hut  retired  in 
1849.  In  1837  he  exhibited  to  the  So- 
ciety, in  conjunction  with  Mr.  C.  Hoach 
Smith,  some  remarkable  Roman  bronzes, 
which  were  engraved  and  described  in  the 
Archceologia,  vol.  xxviii.  p.  38.  He  pos- 
sessed for  some  time  a valuable  collection 
of  Roman  antiquities,  found  chiefly  in 
London,  Southwark,  and  the  river  Thames, 
which  was  sold  by  auction  in  1848.  Among 
this  collection  was  the  fine  bronze  head  of 
Hadrian,  now  at  the  British  Museum, 
which  was  found  in  the  river  Thames  after 
the  rebuilding  of  London-bridge. 

Mr.  Newman  married,  in  1819,  the 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Bartholomew  Mid- 
dleton, Sub-Dean  of  Chichester.  He  has 
left  a son,  Mr.  Arthur  Shean  Newman, 
who  follows  his  father’s  profession,  and 
who  has  worthily  succeeded  to  some  of  his 
father’s  appointments ; and  two  daughters, 
one  married  to  Dr.  Spiers,  author  of  the 
Dictionary  which  lately  formed  the  sub- 
ject of  a long  trial  in  Chancery,  the  other 
still  unmarried. 

Mr.  Newman  was  equally  estimable  in 
his  public  relations  and  in  his  private 
character.  Sincerely  but  not  ostenta- 
tiously religious,  a true  Churchman,  gene- 
rous and  benevolent  to  the  poor,  kind 
and  hospitable  to  his  friends,  attached  to 
literature  and  literary  society,  his  memory 
will  long  be  dear  to  those  who  had  the 
advantage  of  his  friendship,  and  not  least 
to  the  Noviomagian  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
of  which  for  many  years  he  was  a much 
esteemed  member.  There  is  a miniature 
of  him,  taken  in  1821,  by  Robertson  of 
Gerrard-street. 


He^tet  Maktley,  Esq. 

At  Dublin,  Henry  Martley,  Esq.,  Chief 
Commissioner  of  the  Encumbered  Estates 
Court. 

Mr.  Martley  was  a graduate  of  Dublin 
University,  having  taken  his  Bachelor’s 
degree  in  1824,  and  that  of  Master  in 
1832.  He  was  also  one  of  the  most  active 
members  of  the  University  Club  since  its 
formation.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  in 
Easter  Term,  1828;  appointed  Queen’s 
Counsel,  August,  1841 ; and  admitted  a 
Bencher  of  the  Hon.  Society  of  King’s 
Inns  in  Hilary  Term,  1854.  After  a long 
and  honourable  course  of  general  practice 
at  the  bar  he  was  selected  by  Lord  Carlisle, 
in  1857,  to  fill  the  post  of  the  Chief  Com- 
missioner of  the  Encumbered  Estates 
Court,  with  a salary  of  £3,000  per  annum. 
His  plain  good  sense,  sound  judgment,  ex- 
perience of  general  practice,  the  manner 
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in  which  he  had  discharged  the  duty  when 
acting  as  Judge  on  circuit,  all  gave  assur- 
ance  of  his  fitness  for  the  judicial  oifice. 
His  memory  will  be  long  cherished,  and 
his  character  respected,  for  his  moderation, 
his  judgment,  and  his  integrity.  In  these 
he  reflected  the  qualities  which  have  so 
eminently  distinguished  his  relative,  the 
Lord  Justice  of  Appeal.  The  immediate 
cause  of  his  death  was  rheumatic  gout, 
which  attacked  the  region  of  the  heart. 


Chaeles  Phillips,  Esq. 

Feb.  1.  In  Golden-square,  aged  70j 
Charles  Phillips,  Esq.,  Commissioner  of 
the  Insolvent  Debtors’  Court. 

Mr.  Phillips  was  a native  of  Sligo,  in 
the  province  of  Connaught.  Having  re- 
ceived his  early  education  in  that  town, 
from  the  Rev.  James  Armstrong,  he  re- 
moved at  the  age  of  fifteen  to  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  where  he  graduated  in 
due  course.  He  was  called  to  the  Irish 
bar  in  the  year  1812,  and  to  the  English 
bar,  as  a member  of  the  Middle  Temple, 
Feb.  9,  1821.  He  was  then  already  emi- 
nent for  his  brilliant  but  somewhat  florid 
eloquence ; but  his  professional  success  was 
chiefly  achieved  at  the  criminal  bar,  and 
for  some  years  he  was  regarded  as  the 
leading  counsel  at  the  Old  Bailey.  When 
the  Bankruptcy  laws  were  altered,  during 
the  time  of  Lord  Chancellor  Brougham, 
he  was  appointed  by  that  illustrious  friend 
to  the  District  Court  of  Bankruptcy  at 
Liverpool,  in  which  he  sat  for  some  years ; 
and  in  1835,  on  the  removal  of  Sir  David 
Pollock  to  be  chief  judge  at  Bombay,  he 
was  transferred  to  the  Insolvent  Debtors’ 
Court,  as  one  of  the  Commissioners, — an 
advance  in  position  but  not  in  emolument, 
for  it  is  said  to  have  involved  a loss  of 
£300  in  salary. 

Mr.  Charles  Phillips  became  an  author 
at  a very  early  age.  The  first  literary  pro- 
duction was,  we  are  informed,  a romance 
or  novel,  in  one  volume,  with  a portrait  of 
the  young  author.  It  was  dedicated  to  a 
French  emigrant  lady,  one  of  the  noblesse, 
who,  with  her  very  pretty  daughter,  re- 
sided in  Dean-street,  Soho,  and  gave  very 
agreeable  evening  parties  in  the  Parisian 
manner,  then  almost  unknown  to  society 
in  London.  Perhaps  there  is  not  a copy 
of  this  publication  to  he  found.  It  dis- 
played much  of  the  talent  which  after- 
wards attracted  popular  notice  and  ap- 
plause at  the  bar.  We  are  not  sure 
whether  it  was  the  same  with  “The  Loves 
of  Celestine  and  St.  Aubert : a romantic 
tale.  1811.”  2 vols.,  12mo. 

Mr.  Phillips  was  also  a poet.  He  pub- 
lished “ The  Consolations  of  Erin  : an  Eu- 
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logy,”  1811,  4to.j  “The  Emerald  Isle,” 
1812,  which  passed  through  four  editions  : 
and  “ A Garland  for  the  Grave  of  Richard 
Sheridan,”  1816;  and  “The  Lament  of 
the  Emerald  Isle,”  1817,  (on  occasion  of 
the  death  of  the  Princess  Charlotte.) 

Several  of  his  speeches  were  printed 
shortly  after  their  delivery,  and  after- 
wards collected  into  an  octavo  volume, 

1817.  The  most  famous  was  that  de- 
livered in  the  case  of  Guthrie  v.  Sterne, 
for  adultery  (1816),  of  which  there  were 
several  editions.  It  was  upon  the  strength 
of  the  celebrity  acquired  in  that  and  some 
similar  cases  that  he  came  to  the  English 
bar. 

His  Life  of  Curran,  first  published  in 

1818,  under  the  title  of  “ Recollections  of 
Ctirran  and  some  of  his  Contemporaries,” 
was  also  well  received,  and  its  popularity 
has  continued,  for  it  came  to  a fifth  edi- 
tion in  1857.  In  1818  he  published  an 
Address  to  the  Electors  of  the  County  of 
Sligo,  in  which  he  states  his  reasons  for 
declining  the  poll ; in  1820  a pamphlet 
entitled  “The  Queen’s  Case  stated;”  in 
1852  “An  Historical  Sketch  of  Arthur, 
Duke  of  Wellington ;”  in  1854  “ Napoleon 
the  Third.”  His  latest  production  was, 
we  believe,  “Vacation  Thoughts  upon  Ca- 
pital Punishments,”  1856. 


W.  Kennett  Loetus,  Esq. 

“ The  lamented  event  occurred  on  board 
the  ship  ‘ Tyburnia,’  in  the  second  week 
of  November,  1858,  from  abscess  on  the 
liver.  Mr.  Loftus,  who  very  early  exhi- 
bited a decided  bent  for  geology,  was 
educated  at  Cambridge  University,  and 
there  attracted  the  notice  of  Professor 
Sedgwick,  who  proposed  him  as  a Fellow 
of  the  Geological  Society,  and  afterwards 
of  Sir  Henry  Delabeche,  through  whom 
he  was  appointed  on  the  Turco-Persian 
Commission.  The  deceased  spent  four 
years  (from  1849  to  1852)  in  Asia  Minor 
and  Assyria,  being  under  the  command 
of  Major-General  Sir  William  Fenwick 
Williams  of  Kars,  (then  Col.  Williams,) 
when  that  distinguished  soldier,  on  behalf 
of  England,  acted  with  the  Commissioners 
named  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia  in  the 
settlement  of  the  frontier  between  Turkey 
and  Persia.  The  opportunities  thus  pre- 
sented by  a residence  in  a land  little 
trodden  before  by  the  foot  of  the  Euro- 
pean, were  not  neglected  by  Mr.  Loftus, 
whose  researches  in  the  sphere  of  Rawlin- 
son  and  Layard  were  attended  by  equally 
brilliant  results.  The  success  which  re- 
warded his  archaeological  explorations  in 
the  mounds  which  entomb  the  departed 
cities  of  the  East,  led  to  his  being  sent  out 


in  1853,  by  the  Assyrian  Society,  on  a 
second  expedition,  to  still  further  prosecute 
his  researches,  the  fruits  whereof  were 
subsequently  published  by  Mr.  Loftus  in 
a most  interesting  volume,  embellished 
with  engravings  of  the  sculptures  and 
cuneiform  inscriptions  of  Babylonia,  Chal- 
daea,  and  Susiana.  Within  the  last  few 
days  four  of  these  extraordinary  inscribed 
and  sculptured  stones  (a  gift  from  the 
deceased)  have  been  placed  in  the  vestibule 
of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society 
of  Newcastle,  (the  Museum  of  the  Natural 
History  Society,  to  which  he  was  for  some 
time  Secretary,  having  previously  been 
enriched  by  contributions  from  the  same 
donor).  Upon  the  return  of  Mr,  Loftus 
from  Nineveh,  he  received  an  appointment 
on  the  staff  of  the  Geological  Survey  of 
India ; and  his  labours  in  that  capacity 
were  only  interrupted  by  the  breaking  out 
of  the  mutiny  and  war  now  happily  at  an 
end.  His  health  having  suffered  from  a 
coup  de  soldi,  received  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duties,  and  also  from  repeated 
attacks  of  fever,  caught  on  the  low  lying 
shores  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris, 
and  in  the  marshy  grounds  of  Assyria, 
(which  had  sapped  a constitution  pre- 
viously sound  and  vigorous,)  he  was  or- 
dered to  Rangoon  to  recruit.  In  the 
beginning  of  November  he  embarked  for 
England ; and  before  he  had  been  a week 
at  sea,  he  succumbed,  alas ! to  his  fatal 
malady.  Deceased  was  well-known  in 
Newcastle,  where  his  kind  disposition, 
amiable  temper,  and  winning  manners 
made  him  many  friends,  by  whom  his 
untimely  end  is  greatly  regretted.  He 
was  also  highly  appreciated  in  scientific 
circles;  and  the  learned  Chevalier  Bunsen, 
by  whom  he  was  much  esteemed,  obtained, 
while  Prussian  Minister  at  the  Court  of 
St.  James,  some  of  his  Nineveh  sculptures 
for  the  Royal  Museum  at  Berlin.  Mr. 
Loftus  was  the  reputed  discoverer  of  the 
city  or  cemetery  of  Warka,  the  ancient 
Erech,  the  birthplace  of  Abraham.  The 
earthenware  coffins  sent  thence  to  the 
British  Museum  were  so  uncommon  and 
remarkable  that  a new  department  had  to 
be  formed  for  their  reception,  and  many 
other  of  his  contributions  to  that  great 
national  collection  of  antiquities  are  also 
regarded  as  unique.  We  have  spoken  of 
the  deceased  as  ‘ a son  of  Newcastle ;’ 
and  as  such,  although  not  actually  a na- 
tive, he  always  regarded  himself.  He 
was  born,  however,  at  Rye,  in  Sussex,  and 
was  grandson  of  the  late  Mr.  Loftus,  the 
well-known  coach-proprietor  in  Newcastle. 
He  was  for  some  years  a pupil  of  the 
Newcastle  Grammar-School,  and  went 
thence,  first  to  Twickenham,  and  after- 
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wards  to  Cambridge.  ‘A  better  man, 
a more  zealous  and  faithful  public  ser- 
vant,’ says  General  IrYilliams  (in  a let- 
ter of  condolence  to  surviving  friends), 
‘ never  lived.’  ” 


Eobeet  Jeffeets  Beowx,  Esq. 

March  3.  At  Cirencester,  after  a short 
illness,  aged  65,  Robert  Jefierys  Brown, 
Esq.,  a much  respected  inhabitant  of  the 
town,  and  founder  of  the  Royal  Agricul- 
tural College. 

Mr.  Brown  had  for  many  years  taken  a 
leading  pai-t  in  aU  matters  concerning  the 
welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  town.  He 
was  a man  of  enlarged  and  cultivated 
mind,  of  extensive  acquirements,  and  of 
generous  and  philanthropic  sympathies. 
His  benevolence  and  kindness  of  heiu*t 
were  exemplary,  and  his  exertions  for  the 
well-being  and  moral  and  social  advance- 
ment of  his  less  fortunate  brethren  were 
unceasing.  But,  passing  from  the  nume- 
rous local  claims  which  he  possessed  to 
our  regard,  to  Robert  Jefierys  Brown 
belongs  the  praise  of  having  been  the 
founder  of  that  gi’eat  national  institution, 
the  Royal  Agricultural  College.  At  a 
meeting  of  the  Fairford  and  Cirencester 
Farmers’  Club,  held  on  the  14th  of  Xo- 
vember,  1842,  Mr.  Brown  deli\ered  an 
address  on  “ The  Advantages  of  a Specific 
Education  for  Agricultural  Pursuits.”  In 
this  address,  Mr.  Brown  traced  the  fii’st 
outline  of  a scheme  for  the  establishment 
of  a Public  School  of  Agriculture  for  Eng- 
land, the  necessity  for  which  he  eloquently 
and  practically  enforced.  The  views  then 
enmiciated  were  cordially  adopted  by  his 
hearers,  and  at  a subsequent  meeting,  held 
on  the  29th  of  December,  1842,  Mr.  Edw. 
Bowly  in  the  chair,  a resolution  embody- 
ing Mr.  Brown’s  scheme  was  unanimously 
agreed  to,  and  an  address  to  the  public  was 
issued.  Earl  Bathurst  at  once  gave  the 
sanction  of  bis  name  to  the  undertaking, 
which  rapidly  gained  ground  in  pubhc 
favour,  and  at  an  influential  public  meeting 
held  at  the  King’s  Head  Hotel,  on  the  22nd 
of  April,  1844,  his  Lordship  in  the  chair, 
tlie  institution  was  established.  A royal 
charter  was  obtained,  a farm  was  taken, 
an  admirable  collegiate  edifice  was  erected, 
and,  though  not  without  undergoing  many 
vicissitudes  and  trials,  an  institution  has 
been  founded  of  which  England  may  well 
boast,  and  which  has  and  will  confer  ines- 
timable advantages  on  the  agriculture  of 
this  country  and  the  world.  We  are  aware 
that  others  may  justly  claim  the  merit  of 
having  assisted  largely  in  this  good  work, 
but  it  is  to  our  honoured  fellow-townsman, 
now,  unhappily,  deceased,  that  we  are  pri- 
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marily  indebted.  We  could  extend  our 
remarks — we  could  recapitulate  numerous 
other  acts  which  will  long  be  gratefully 
remembered  by  his  neighbours  and  friends 
— but  it  is  good  to  say  of  a Cirencester 
worthy,  that,  as  the  founder  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  College  alone,  Robert  Jefierys 
Brown  has  earned  a nation’s  gratitude.  A 
vacancy  in  the  directorship  of  the  Great 
Western  Railway  occurs  by  Mr.  Broum’s 
death. — Cirencester  Hxpress. 


Me.  Williaai  Wilson. 

Fel.  28.  At  Goodwood,  aged  43,  Mr. 
William  Wilson,  factor  to  the  Duke  of 
Richmond. 

Mr.  YCilson  was  a native  of  Peebles- 
shire, and  was  the  son  of  a farmer  near 
Broughton.  He  received  an  education 
suitable  for  the  profession  he  was  to  fol- 
low, with  a knowledge  of  surveying  and 
architectural  drawing,  and  began  his  career 
about  1844,  at  Stapleton,  in  Dumfries- 
shu'e,  by  taking  charge  of  that  compara- 
tively small  property.  From  that  he 
went  to  Stobo  as  farm  manager  to  Sir 
Graham  Montgomery,  hart.;  thence  to 
Windsor  to  superintend  the  Home  farms 
of  his  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert; 
and  only  a few  months  ago  to  Goodwood, 
to  be  factor  to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Richmond.  Mr.  Wilson  was  an  enthusiast 
in  his  profession,  and  entered  into  all  its 
details  in  every  department  with  keen 
interest.  Mr.  Wdson  was  intrusted  with 
several  important  commissions  by  the 
Emperor  of  the  French,  for  the  purchase 
of  breeding-stock,  shorthorns,  Southdo\vn 
sheep,  &c.  These  commissions  he  executed 
with  discrimination,  and  to  the  entire 
satisfaction  of  his  Majesty.  At  an  in- 
terview with  the  Emperor  at  St.  Cloud, 
the  Empress  being  present,  his  M.ajesty 
presented  him  with  his  portrait  as  a mark 
of  his  esteem.  By  his  death  the  cause  of 
agriculture  has  lost  one  who,  in  an  un- 
obtrusive way,  was  doing  much  for  the 
promotion  of  its  interests. — N.  B.  Agri- 
culturist. 


The  King  of  Dahoatet. 

The  “ Daily  Xews”  reports  the  demise  of 
Gezo,  the  slave  King  of  Dahomey.  The 
exact  date  when  the  event  occuiTed  is  not 
given  in  the  letters  before  us,  but  the  neu-s 
is  brought  with  such  particulars  that  no 
doubt  can  be  entertained  that  Gezo  is 
gathered  to  his  fathers,  and  that  his  son 
reigns  in  his  stead.  Gezo  deserved  the 
odium  and  detestation  which  he  so  abun- 
dantly obtained;  all  the  more  that  he  was 
both  able  and  sagacious.  For  upwards  of 
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five-and-twenty  years  he  supplied  all  the 
demands  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
slave-dealers  who  infested  the  Bight  of 
Benin,  ravaging  and  devastating  the  in- 
terior far  and  wide  by  his  slave  hunts 
to  obtain  victims  for  his  European  cus- 
tomers. His  horrible  cruelties  arrested 
the  progress  of  Africa,  fed  the  wretched- 
ness and  mortality  of  the  Middle  Passage, 
and  by  depopulating  Negroland,  promoted 
the  immense  material  prosperity  of  Cuba 
and  Brazil.  His  policy,  and  the  wealth 
he  derived  from  it,  excited  the  cupidity  of 
his  neighbours,  and  from  Whydah  to 
Lagos  the  slave  trade  became  the  business 
of  the  whole  population.  When  Gezo 
succeeded  to  his  patrimonial  throne,  the 
adjacent  country  was  inhabited  by  inde- 
pendent communities  of  the  Egbas,  and 
it  wa's  on  them  he  perpetrated  his  earlier 
atrocities.  He  attacked  them,  burned 
their  towns,  carried  off  their  choicest 
people,  and  when  his  own  violence  was 
unsuccessful,  his  intrigue  introduced  civil 
war,  which  completed  their  ruin.  The 
American  missionary  Bower  states  that 
“ at  one  town,  called  Oke-Oddan,  the 
Dahomey  army  killed  or  captured  20,000 
people,  on  which  occasion  the  King  pre- 
sented Domingo  the  slaver  with  600 
slaves.  The  whole  number  of  people  de- 
stroyed in  this  section  of  country  within 
the  last  fifty  years  cannot  be  less  than 
500,000.”  While,  however,  the  interior 
without  the  limits  of  Dahomey  suftered 
by  ihese  slave  wars,  disorganisation,  and 
anarchy,  the  towns  on  the  coast  for  a 
season  flourished.  But  their  ill-gotten 
riches  and  fictitious  prosperity  brought 
about  their  own  ruin ; they  were  nests  and 
dens  of  robbers,  thieves,  and  pirates;  scenes 
of  tumult,  disorder,  and  violence  were 
of  constant  occurrence;  Badagry,  which 
boasted  of  10,000  inhabitants,  was  burned 
down  in  a cut-throat  affair  amongst  its 
own  lawless  population  ; the  whole  Bight 
was  closely  blockaded  by  English  cruizers; 
and  Lagos  was  destroyed  by  a British 
bombardment.  The  liberated  Africans  of 
Sierra  Leone  fouuded  the  town  of  Abeo- 
kuta,  established  in  the  interior  an  anti- 
slave trade  interest,  were  encouraged  by 
English  missionaries,  and  supported  by 
English  assistance.  This  brought  on  Abeo- 
kuta  the  wrath  of  Gezo;  again  and  again 
he  attacked  the  new  community ; as  often 
his  assaults  and  sieges  -were  repulsed ; 
until  at  last,  in  1851,  the  slave  King  was 
completely  routed  under  its  mud  walls, 
and  from  that  time  his  power  declined. 
Gezo  was,  however,  never  converted  or 
reconciled  to  legitimate  commerce  ; he 
complained  that  we  had  deprived  him  of 
his  revenues,  and  was  ever  on  the  alert  to 
Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  CCVI. 


revive  the  traffic.  Thus  disposed,  he  at 
once  responded  to  the  French  scheme  of 
emigration,  and  gladly  received  at  Abomi 
a French  mission.  But  the  French  prices 
for  negroes  were  too  low  to  yield  him 
profit,  and  although  the  slave  trade  was 
partially  revived,  to  the  serious  injury  of 
lawful  commerce,  he  had  no  large  opera- 
tions with  the  French.  His  obsequies 
were  performed  at  Abomi;  all  the  slave 
traders  of  Whydah  attended  and  assisted 
at  them  ; each  carried  thither  his  contri- 
bution of  slaves,  800  of  whom  were  sacri- 
ficed to  his  memory.  The  mournful  and 
terrible  ceremonies  over,  the  new  King 
proclaimed  his  policy  to  be  that  of  his 
father.  Report  adds  that  he  at  once  left 
Abomi  at  the  head  of  a large  army  on  a 
slave-hunting  expedition. 


CLERGY  DECEASED. 

Jan.  31.  At  Aboo  Simbel,  on  the  Nile,  ag'ed 
32,  the  Rev.  Charles  Richard  Payne,  B.A.  1850, 
Emmanuel  College,  Cambridse,  youngest  son  of 
the  late  Rev.  Edward  Rene  Payne,  R.  of  Hep- 
worth,  Suffolk. 

Feb.  16.  Aged  65,  the  Rev.  John  Smith,  B.A. 
1815,  M.A.  1818,  B.D.  1826,  formerly  Fellow  of 
St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  R.  of  Acton  (1853), 
Middlesex,  and  Prebendary  of  St.  Paul’.-?  (1830), 
and  brother-in-law  to  the  late  Bishop  of  London. 

Feb.  18.  The  Rev.  John  Addison,  LL.B.  1805, 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  Rural-Dean,  and  R. 
of  Ickenham  (1815),  Middlesex. 

Feb.  20.  At  Weston-super-Mare,  aged  42,  the 
Rev.  William  Willes  Lovell,  B.A.  1838,  Trinity 
College,  Oxford. 

Feb  21.  Aged  85,  the  Rev.  Richard  Roberts, 
B.A.  1805,  M.A.  1815,  Merton  College,  Oxford, 
V.  of  Stewkley  (1830),  Bucks. 

Feb.  23.  At  Dartington,  Devon,  aged  90,  the 
Yen.  Robert  Murrell  Froude,  B.A.  1792,  M.A. 
1795,  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  Archdeacon  of  Totnes 
(18-20),  R.  of  Dartington  (1799),  and  of  Denbury 
(179o),  Devon.  ^ 

Feb.  25.  At  Dresden,  aged  59,  the  Rev.  William 
Chamier,  late  Minister  of  the  Episcopal  Church, 
Rue  d’Aguesseau,  Paris. 

At  the  Rectory,  aged  48,  the  Rev.  Henry  Hop- 
wood,  B.A.  1838,  M.A.  1843,  Queen’s  College, 
Cambridge,  R.  of  Bothal  (1845),  Northumberland. 

(By  his  own  hand),  the  Rev.  John  Woodcock, 
B.A.  1817,  M.A.  1818,  New  College,  Oxford,  V. 
of  Littlebourn  (1824),  Kent. 

Feb.  28.  At  the  Rectory,  aged  74,  the  Rev. 
George  Pierce  Richards,  B.A.  1809,  M.A.  1812, 
late  Fellow  of  King’s  College,  Cambridge,  R.  of 
Sampford-Courtenay  (1829),  Devon. 

In  Cambridge-terr.,  aged  75,  the  Rev.  William 
Lucas,  B.A.  1805,  M.A.  1808,  formerly  Fellow  of 
Gonville  and  Caius  College,  Cambridge,  R.  of 
Burgh  St.  Margaret  (1816),  and  Billockby  (1835), 
Norfolk,  and  Prebendary  of  Wells  (1815). 

In  Woburn-pl,,  aged  56,  the  Rev.  Edmund 
Russell,  B.A.  1827,  M.A.  1831,  St.  Catharine’s 
College,  Cambridge,  P.C.  of  All  Saints,  Ponte- 
fract (1837),  Yorkshire. 

The  Rev.  W.  Lambert,  P.C.  of  Christ  Church, 
Ealing,  Middlesex. 

Lately,  the  Rev.  Abraham  M.  Evanson,  M.A., 
R.  of  Anaghmeadle,  dio.  Kildare. 

March  1.  At  the  Rectory,  Chelsea,  the  Rev. 
Richard  Lediard,  B.A.  1846,  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  C.  of  St.  Lake,  Chelsea. 

March  3.  At  Brighton,  the  Rev.  Walter 
Baker  Atkins,  M.A.,  P.C.  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene 
(1856),  Harlow,  Essex. 
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ilarch  5.  In  Dublin,  the  Terr  Rev.  James 
Gregory,  M.A.,  Dean  of  Kildare  (1834),  and  P.C. 
of  St.  Bridget’s,  Dublin.  He  was  the  eldest  and 
last  surviving  son  of  tbe  late  Rev.  Wm.  Gregory, 
Prebend  of  Canterbury,  and  cousin  to  Sir  Archi- 
bald Alison. 

At  Haverfordwest,  aged  50,  tbe  Rev.  Ambrose 
Smith,  B.A.  1825,  St.  .John’s  College,  Cambridge. 

March  6.  At  the  Yicarage,  Cocking,  aged  70, 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Valentine,  B.A.  1810,  AI.A. 
1813,  Magdalene  Hall,  Oxford,  Prebendary  of 
Chichester  (1824',  R.  of  Kuthurst  (1817),  and  T. 
of  Cocking  (1823),  Sussex. 

March  7.  At  the  Rectory,  aged  62,  the  Rev. 
William  Jones,  M..\.,  R,  of  Morestead  (1833), 
Hants. 

March  11.  At  Newport  Pagnell,  Bucks,  aged 
87,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Palmer  Bull. 

March  13.  At  Alartlesham  Rectory,  aged  69, 
the  Rev.  Thomas  I)' Eye  Betts,  B.A.  1812,  Gon- 
ville  and  Caius  College,  Cambridge,  of  Wortham, 
and  R.  of  Martlesham  (1832),  Suffolk,  and  a 
Magistrate  for  the  counties  of  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk. 

At  Woodside,  Stone,  Hartford,  aged  60,  the 
Ten.  Walker  King,  B.A.  1821,  M.A.  1822,  Oriel 
College,  Oxford,  Archdeacon  and  Canon  of 
Rochester  (1827),  and  R.  of  Stone  (1823),  Kent. 


DEATHS. 

ARRANGED  IN  CHRONOIOGICAX  ORDER. 

Nor.  27.  On  board  the  “Alnwick  Castle,”  on 
his  passage  home,  aged  22,  Henry  David  Baillie, 
2nd  Battalion  Rifle  Brigade,  third  son  of  David 
Bai.  ie,  esq. 

A'or.  30.  Onboard  the  “Princess  Charlotte” 
steamer,  between  Hongkong  and  Singapore,  on 
the  voyage  to  England,  Thomas  Masson  Lee, 
M.D.,  47th  Bengal  Native  Infantry,  second  son 
of  the  Very  Rev.  John  Lee,  D.D.,’ Principal  of 
the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

Dec.  19.  At  Alexandria,  on  his  way  home 
from  India,  aged  27,  Orlando  F.  C.  Bridgeman, 
Capt.  2nd  Dragoon  Guards,  youngest  son  of  Tice- 
Admiral  the  Hon.  C.  O.  Bridgeman. 

Dec.  29.  At  his  house,  26,  Castle-st.,  Edin- 
burgh, aged  87,  James  Dunsmure,  esq.  The 
“ Northern  Ensign,”  in  noticing  his  death,  re- 
marks: — “The  announcement  of  the  death  of 
this  gentleman,  long  known  wherever  British 
fisheries  are  prosecuted,  will  be  received  with 
regret.  Air.  D.  has  died  at  a green  old  age,  after 
spending  the  latter  part  of  his  life  in  comparative 
retirement.  He  was  for  many  years  the  active 
and  efficient  Secretary  of  the  Fishery  Board; 
and  unmingled  public  surprise  and  regret  were 
awakened  when,  some  twenty  years  ago,  his  re- 
tirement was  announced,  while  he  was  in  little 
more  than  the  prime  of  life,  and  while  his  ser- 
vices to  the  interests  of  the  fisheries  were  in  the 
highest  degree  useful.  Mr.  Dunsmure  was  a 
general  favourite  wherever  he  was  known.  By 
hi«  death  there  will  be  a saving  to  the  country  of 
£700  a-year,  which  he  has  drawn  since  his  re- 
tirement.” 

Dec.  31.  In  Oude,  aged  45,  Francis  Woodley 
Home,  Major  7th  Hussars,  third  son  of  Sir  Wm. 
Horne  (formerly  Attorney-General),  of  Epping- 
house,  Herts.,  and  Upper  Harley-st. 

Jan.  4.  At  Meean  Meer  Carnp,  near  Lahore, 
aged  19,  John  Burton,  Ensign  in  her  Majesty’s 
51st  Light  Infantry,  son  of  the  Rev.  R.  W. 
Burton,  of  Withington,  near  Manchester. 

Jan.  6.  On  board  the  “ Alnwick  Castle,”  aged 
26,  Lieut.  W.  R.  D.  Sewell,  Madras  Horse  Ar- 
tillery, eldest  son  of  Lieut. -Gen.  Sewell,  C.B. 

Jan.  13.  .At  St.  Lucia,  West  Indies,  aged  22, 
Chas.  Wm.  Tallmadge,  Ensign  in  her  Majesty’s 
41st  Regt. 

Jan.  14.  .At  Deyrah  Dboon,  O.  H.  St.  G.  .An- 
son, Brevet-Major  of  9th  Lancers,  second  sur- 
viving son  of  the  late  Gen.  Sir  G.  Anson,  G.C.B. 


Jan.  16.  At  Brussels,  aged  65,  the  Hon.  Wm. 
Mackenzie  Dawson  Damer. 

Jan.  19.  At  Trinidad,  Stanley  R.  R.  Smith, 
esq.,  Lieut.  H.M.’s  41st  Regt. 

Jan.  26.  At  St.  George  s,  Bermuda,  accident- 
ally drowned,  Fiennes  Arthur  Quartley,  Captain 
26th  Cameronians. 

Ja7i.  27.  At  Yaletta,  Malta,  aged  72,  Sir  "Wm. 
Henry  Thornton,  K.C.M.G. 

At  Toronto,  Canada,  George  Hayter  Macaulay, 
second  son  of  the  late  Col.  the  Hon.  J.  S.  Ma- 
caulay. 

Jan.  29.  In  the  burning  of  the  steamboat 
“North  Carolina,’  in  Chesapeake  Bay,  U.S., 
aged  71,  Dr.  Thos.  Curtis,  of  Limestone  Springs, 
South  Carolina.  He  was  the  original  projector 
and  editor  of  the  “ Encyclopaedia  Metropolitaua,” 
and  sole  editor  of  Mr.  Tegg’s  “ London  Cyclo- 
paedia.” 

Lately.  .At  Cowes,  aged  85,  Thomas  AYhite, 
esq.,  the  founder  of  the  dockyards  at  that  place. 
He  had  retired  from  taking  an  active  part  in  the 
business  for  some  years,  leaving  the  management 
to  Ms  sons,  Messrs.  John  and  Robert  White,  who 
employ  at  present  about  400  men  and  apprentices. 

Feh.  12.  At  Bristol,  aged  61,  Mr.  Samuel 
Stuchbury,  F.G.S.,  .A.L.S.,  &c.,  for  many  years 
Curator  of  the  Bristol  Institution. 

Feh.  13.  At  Great  Yarmouth,  aged  82,  Mary, 
widow  of  John  Bampton,  esq.,  Ipswich. 

Feh.  15.  At  Haton  Norris,  near  Stockport, 
aged  34,  George,  second  son  of  George  Thurgas- 
land,  esq.,  Clifton-cottage,  Rotherham. 

At  Frankfort-on-the-Maine,  aged  88,  Jeannette, 
relict  of  the  late  B.  M.  Worms,  esq. 

At  Cheltenham,  aged  54,  William  Moore,  esq., 
many  years  Deputy-Postmaster  of  Calcutta. 

At  her  son’s  residence,  Warminster,  Mary, 
widow  of  Captain  Montresor,  R.N.,  C.B. 

At  St.  Luke’s,  near  Bridport,  aged  72,  Eliza- 
beth, widow  of  John  Stickland,  esq.,  late  of 
Sturt-Mll. 

Feh.  16.  At  Drayton-lodge,  Bucks.,  aged  79, 
WiUiam  Jenney,  esq.,  a magistrate  and  deputy- 
lieutenant  for  the  county  of  Bucks.,  and  formerly 
of  King’s  Newton-hall. 

.At  his  residence,  Ballenlough-castle,  co.  West- 
meath, aged  58,  Sir  John  Nugent,  bart.  The 
deceased  baronet  was  bom  in  1800,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  He  was  cham- 
berlain to  the  Emperor  of  .Austria,  a Major  in 
the  .Austrian  army,  and  a deputy-heutenanc  for 
Westmeath. 

At  Alton  Barnes,  Wilts,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  the 
Rev.  D.  Williams,  Rector. 

Feh.  17.  At  Holly-lodge,  Dovercourt,  Harwich, 
Sarah  Carleton,  wife  of  Capt.  E.  P.  Charlewood, 
commanding  H.M.S.  “ Pembroke.” 

At  CoUingwood-eourt,  Frimley,  Surrey,  aged 
49,  Cuthben  Collingwood  Hall,  esq.,  also  of 
Paddington-green,  and  Beace-ho.,  (jreat  Yar- 
mouth. 

Aged  49,  the  Hon.  Wm.  Maule,  youngest  son 
of  the  late  Lord  Panmure,  by  his  first  marriage 
with  Miss  Gordon,  dau.  of  Mr.  Gilbert  Gordon, 
and  brother  and  heir  presumptive  to  the  pr.^sent 
peer.  The  hon.  gentleman  married,  in  1844,  Miss 
Binny,  dau.  of  Mr.  Thomas  Binny. 

At  Trumpington-st.,  Cambridge,  aged  72,  Mary, 
widow  of  Jamies  Hamblin  Smith,  esq.,  of  Rick- 
inghall,  Suffolk. 

At  his  residence  in  London,  Thos.  Burroughs, 
esq.,  formerly  and  for  many  years  proprietor  of 
the  “ Derby  Mercury.” 

At  Broniley,  Kent,  Elizabeth,  widow  of  the 
Rev.  ITieophilus  Donne,  formerly  of  Cranborne, 
Dorset,  afterwards  of  Clarendon,  Jamaica. 

Feb.  18.  .At  >'ellis  Rectory,  aged  64,  Anne, 
wife  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Creed,*  and  youngest  dau. 
of  the  late  Rev.  Philip  Bell,  ATcar’of  Stow  Bar- 
dolph,  Norfolk. 

William  Graham  Eagle,  esq.,  of  Lakenheath- 
hall,  Suffolk. 

At  Hampton  Court  Palace,  aged  74,  SopMa^ 
widow  of  the  Hon.  Berkeley  Paget. 
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At  Galatz,  aged  31,  Com.  Chas.  Arthur  Wise, 
R.N.,  commanding  H.M.S.  “ Weser,”  eldest  son 
of  the  late  Charles  F.  Wise,  of  the  New  Forest. 
He  obtained  his  commission  as  lieutenant  in  1847, 
and  served  as  senior  lieutenant  in  the  “ Vulture” 
steam  frigate  in  the  Baltic  fleet,  for  which  ser- 
vice he  was  promoted  to  commander  in  1855.  He 
had  held  the  command  of  the  “ Weser,”  6,  paddle, 
in  the  Mediterranean  since  May,  1856. 

At  Neuwied-on-the-Ehine,  Helen  Mary,  relict 
of  Capt.  Fead,  Fv,.N.,  and  dau.  of  the  late*  Robert 
Scott,  esq.,  of  Shincliff'e-hall,  near  Durham. 

At  Bio’  Norton,  aged  89,  Margaret,  relict  of 
the  Rev.  Charles  Browne,  Rector  of  Bio’  Norton, 
and  Perpetual  Curate  of  Leiston. 

AtGloucester-pl.,  Edinburgh,  MaryThomasina, 
dau.  of  the  late  Henry  Lumsden,  esq.,  of  Auch- 
indoir. 

Feb.  19.  At  Freefield,  Aberdeenshire,  aged 
84,  Gen.  Sir  Alexander  Leith,  K.C.B.,  of  Glen- 
kindie  and  Freefield.  Gen.  Sir  Alexander  Leith 
was  well  known  for  his  gallantry  and  achieve- 
ments during  the  Peninsular  war.  He  is  suc- 
ceeded by  his  eldest  son,  Alexander  Leith,  esq. 
His  second  son.  Major  Disney  Leith,  of  the  1st 
European  Regiment  of  Fusiliers,  Bombay,  dis- 
tinguished himself  so  highly  during  the  Sikh 
war  that  he  obtained  the  title  of  the  “ Hero  of 
Mooltan.” 

At  the  Rectory,  Wyvenhoe,  near  Colchester, 
aged  35,  Anna  Eliza,  wife  of  the  Rev.  E.  T. 
Waters. 

At  Portland-place,  Clapton,  aged  78,  Elizabeth, 
wife  of  John  Hawke,  esq. 

In  Great  Cumberland-place,  Hyde-park,  Wm., 
eldest  surviving  son  of  G.  Goldsmith  Kirby,  esq. 

Aged  31,  Ellen,  wife  of  Hugh  Morton,  esq.,  of 
Kilmarnock,  Ayrshire,  and  second  dau.  of  Isaac 
Gorton,  esq..  Woodlands,  Isleworth. 

At  Rosenfels,  Woolton,  near  Liverpool,  aged 
41,  Catherine,  wife  of  F.  L.  Hausburg,  esq. 

At  his  residence,  St.  Leonard-gate,  Lancaster, 
aged  78,  Samuel  Preston,  esq. 

At  his  residence,  Camberwell-grove,  aged  58, 
James  Hastie,  esq.,  of  Gray’s-inn-square. 

Feb.  20.  In  Curzon-street,  aged  47,  the 
Countess  of  Sandwich.  The  deceased  Countess 
was  the  second  dau.  of  the  late  Field- Marshal 
the  Marquis  of  Anglesea,  by  his  second  marriage, 
with  Lady  Charlotte  Cadogan.  Her  ladyship 
was  born  on  the  16th  of  June,  1812,  and  married 
on  the  6th  of  September,  1838,  the  Earl  of  Sand- 
wich, by  whom  her  ladyship  leaves  a numerous 
family. 

Aged  44,  Anne,  wife  of  the  Rev.  James  Parlett 
Deacon,  Incumbent  of  Turnditch,  Derbyshire. 

At  his  residence,  Hyde  Vale,  Blackheath,  aged 
87,  Commander  Peter  Giles  Pickernall  (1810). 
He  entered  the  navy  in  1790,  and  during  bis 
early  career  in  the  service  was  engaged  in  several 
gallant  affairs  against  the  enemy,  capturing  at 
different  times  eight  privateers,  mounting  in  all 
60  guns.  The  gallant  Commander  was  second 
lieutenant  of  the  “Revenge”  at  the  battle  of 
Trafalgar,  and  when  lieutenant  of  the  same 
ship,  in  1806,  assisted  at  the  capture  of  four 
French  frigates.  He  commanded  the  “ Gallant” 
and  a division  of  gun-boats  in  the  Walcheren 
expedition  in  1809.  The  deceased  officer  was 
the  oldest  commander  on  the  reserved  half-pay 
li.st,  his  commission  as  lieutenant  bearing  date  the 
5th  of  July,  1800,  and  as  Commander  the  4th  of 
July,  1810. 

At  Rugby  School,  aged  16,  Edward  Cornwall, 
youngest  son  of  John  Nicholetts,  esq.,  of  South 
Petherton,  Somerset. 

Of  bronchitis,  aged  35,  Wm.  Philip  Honeywood, 
esq.,  of  Maik’s-hall,  Essex,  and  Sibdon,  Kent. 

At  Draycote-house,  Derby,  aged  70,  Sarah, 
widow  of  Hugh  Scott,  esq. 

Feb.  21.  At  the  Cedars,  Putney,  aged  67, 
Wm.  Pritchard,  esq.,  High-bailifif  of  Southwark. 

At  Tunbridge  Wells,  aged  62,  Francis  Tress 
Curteis,  esq. 

At  Yarmouth,  Norfolk,  aged  25,  Mary  Eliza 


Merelina,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Dacres  Olivier,  and 
youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  Edward  Gould, 
Rector  of  Sproughton,  Suffolk. 

At  Kilverstone-hall,  near  Thetford,  aged  64, 
Elizabeth,  relict  of  J.  Wright,  esq.,  for  many 
years  an  active  magistrate  for  Suffolk. 

At  Sompting,  Sussex,  aged  69,  Thomas  Kinder, 
esq.,  formerly  of  Worcester. 

Aged  76,  John  Powell,  esq.,  of  Herne-hill, 
Surrey,  and  of  Lloyd’s. 

At  Aston  Tin-old,  near  Wallingford,  aged  63, 
Jane,  widow  of  Joseph,  Thomas  Bell,  esq.,  late  of 
Maidenhead,  Berks. 

At  her  residence.  Oak-hill,  Torquay,  aged  78, 
Anna  Maria,  relict  of  W.  Lushington,  esq. 

Feb.  22.  At  Chestei'-terr.,  Regent’s-pk.,  aged 
76,  William  Baker,  esq.,  one  of  the  coroners  for 
Middlesex. 

At  Tunbridge,  aged  36,  Algernon  Masters,  esq. 

At  Stratford,  Essex,  aged  91,  Mary  Rainier, 
widow  of  Wm.  Weld,  esq.,  late  of  Romford. 

Aged  83,  Harriet,  widow  of  Francis  Noverre, 
of  Norwich. 

Thomasina,  wife  of  John  Bridges  Kenrick, 
esq.,  of  Eastry,  Sandwich. 

In  Cavendish-sq.,  aged  92,  the  Hon.  Frances 
Calvert. 

At  Cheltenham,  of  consumption,  aged  28, 
Catherine,  wife  of  Capt.  the  Hon.  Chas.  Hobart. 

At  the  residence  of  his  brother,  Orseit-terr., 
Gloucester-gardens,  Paddington,  J.  R.  Duff, 
esq.,  of  Arundel-terr.,  Barnsbury-park. 

At  Nice,  aged  59,  George  Martin  Barnard,  esq., 
late  of  her  Majesty’s  Exchequer. 

At  Windsor-terr.,  Plymouth,  aged  83,  Charles, 
youngest  son  of  the  late  William  Woodley,  esq.. 
Governor  of  the  Leeward  Islands. 

Feb.  23.  At  Cheltenham,  aged  66,  William 
Collins,  esq.,  formerly  M.P.  for  Warwick,  and 
father  of  T.  Collins,  esq.,  of  Bury  St.  Edmund’s. 
He  was  in  the  Commission  of  the  Peace  for  the 
County  and  Borough,  an  active  promoter  of  Cor- 
porate Reform,  and  the  first  Mayor  of  War-wfick 
elected  under  the  Municipal  Corporations’  Act. 

At  Haine,  from  the  effects  of  severe  wounds 
rect  ived  at  the  battle  of  Inkermann  and  at  the 
siege  of  Lucknow,  aged  24,  John,  eldest  son  of 
Albemarle  Cator,  esq.,  of  Woodbastwick-hall, 
Norfolk,  and  Beckenham-pl.,  Kent. 

At  Woodhall-park,  Herts.,  aged  70,  Abel  Smith, 
esq.,  the  senior  partner  of  the  eminent  banking 
firm  of  Smith,  Payne,  and  Co.  He  was  the  eldest 
son  of  the  late  Mr.  Samuel  Smith,  brother  of  the 
late  Lord  Carrington,  and  was  born  in  July, 
1788.  Tbe  deceased  gentleman  married  first,  in 
August,  1822,  Lady  Henrietta  Leslie  Melville, 
who  died  in  March,  1823;  secondly,  in  July’, 
1826,  Francis  Anne,  youngest  daughter  of  tbe 
late  Gen.  Sir  Henry  Calvert,  G.C.B.,  and  sister 
of  Sir  Harry  Verney,  M.P.,  by  -whom  he  leaves 
issue  two  sons- Mr.  Abel  Smith,  M.P.  for  Hert- 
fordshire, and  another  in  the  Guards — and  several 
daughters.  Mr.  Smith,  prior  to  1832,  represented 
Midhurst  and  Wendover  in  four  successive  par- 
liaments, and  was  a decided  Conservative  in 
politics.  In  1835  he  was  elected  for  the  county 
of  Herts,  in  conjunction  with  the  present  Earl  of 
Verulam  and  Mr.  R.  Alston,  and  was  returned  in 
1841  for  that  county. 

At  Gloucester-place,  Portman-sq.,  Winifred, 
youngest  dau.  of  the  late  John  Clarke,  esq.,  of 
Westcoatt,  Burbage,  Wilts. 

Suddenly,  in  Oxford-st.,  aged  56,  Wm.  Leggatt, 
esq.,  of  Southsea,  Hants. 

At  her  residence,  Gloucestcr-terr.,  Hydc-park- 
gardens,  aged  74,  Elizabeth,  second  dau.  of  the 
late  Rev.  Robert  GwiP,  formerly  Rector  of  the 
united  parishes  of  Icklingham  St.  James  and 
Icklingham  All  Saints,  Suffolk. 

At  John-st.,  America-sq.,  aged  46,  Henry 
Augustus  Bevan,  esq. 

At  Lee-grove,  Lee,  Kent,  aged  70,  Edward 
Young,  esq.,  formei’ly  of  Sloane-st.,  Chelsea. 

At  Brook-st.,  Loudon,  William  Dixon,  esq.,  of 
Govan,  Glasgow. 
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Feb.  24.  At  his  residence,  55,  Eegency-sq., 
Brighton,  Henry  Elliott,  esq.,  late  of  Barford, 
Warwickshire,  and  deputy-lieut.  for  the  county. 

At  Mere-hill,  Bolton,  Lancashire,  aged  31, 
Fredric  Dobson,  esq. 

At  Gibraltar-pl.,  Chatham,  aged  70,  George 
Ely,  esq.,  surgeon. 

At  his  residence,  East-st.,  Hereford,  aged  58, 
Edward  Pritchard,  esq.,  solicitor,  and  for  many 
years  treasurer  of  the  same  city. 

At  Russell -terr.,  Parkfleld,  Liverpool,  Frances 
Gray,  wife  of  Robt.  Xorris  Dale,  esq. 

At  Tideford,  St.  Germans,  aged  59,  Jane,  wife 
of  Lieut.  Sly  man,  R.N. 

Aged  65,  William  Geering  Clarkson,  esq.,  of 
Leonard-pl.,  Kensington,  and  Doctors’-commons. 

At  Feltham-hill,  Middlesex,  aged  71,  William 
Sheffield,  esq.,  late  of  the  H.E.I.C.  Madras  Civil 
Service. 

Feb.  25.  At  Broughton-in-Furness,  Lanca- 
shire, aged  70,  Robert  Postlethwaite,  esq.,  a 
magistrate  and  deputy-lieut.  of  Cumberland. 

At  Dover,  aged  84,  Elizabeth,  Lady  Mends, 
relict  of  Commodore  Sir  Robert  Mends,  R.N. 

At  his  father’s,  aged  29,  J.  G.  Brown,  esq.,  of 
Woodton,  Norfolk,  eldest  son  of  John  Brown, 
esq.,  of  Gorleston-lodge,  Suffolk. 

At  Preston-house,  Leeds,  aged  44,  Hannah, 
wife  of  Edwin  Irwin,  esq.,  J.P. 

At  the  barracks,  Leeds,  aged  22,  Thos.  Henry 
Williams,  esq.,  18th  Hussars,  youngest  son  of 
Walter  WilLLams,  esq.,  Handsworth,  Stafford- 
shire. 

At  the  residence  of  her  mother,  Mrs.  T.  Hayes, 
8,  Marlborough -buildings,  B ith,  Eliza  Maria, 
wife  of  the  Rev.  John  F.  Hodgson,  vicar  of 
Horsham. 

At  Grove-lodge,  Regent’s-park,  aged  67,  Francis 
Smedley,  esq.,  high  bailiff  of  Westminster. 

At  Kevington,  Kent,  from  a fall  from  his 
horse,  aged  58,  Richard  Beauvoir  Berens,  esq. 

At  Boulogne-sur-Mer,  aged  35,  Wm.  Edward 
Blanchard,  esq. 

At  Upper  Seymour-st.,  Euston-sq.,  aged  81, 
Charles  Wigley,  esq. 

At  Circus-road,  St.  John’s-wood,  aged  86,  Jas. 
Ward,  esq. 

Feb.  26.  At  Whatcomhe-house,  Morton-grove, 
aged  35,  Mansel  of  Punckknoll,  late  H.M.’s  10th 
Rcgt.,  third  son  of  Col.  Mansel,  C.B.,  of  Smed- 
more,  Dorset. 

At  Llanarmon-tower,  North  Wales,  aged  9, 
Edward  Gloucester  Murray,  eldest  son  of  Edwd. 
Colston,  esq.,  of  Roundway-park,  Wilts,  and  for- 
merly of  Filkins’-hall,  Oxfordshire. 

At  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Farington’s,  St.  James’s, 
Rochdale,  aged  79,  Mary,  widow  of  J.  Haxby, 
esq.,  M.D.,  of  Pontefract. 

At  Redhill,  Surrey,  aged  78,  Ferdinand  De 
Lisle,  esq. 

At  Naples,  Rosa  Jane,  dau.  of  Charles  Mackay, 
esq.,  LL.D. 

Suddenly,  at  his  residence  at  Hampstead,  aged 
55,  James  Emlyn  Carlile,  esq. 

At  the  Mali,  Kensington,  aged  74,  Hannah, 
wife  of  Lambert  Hotchkin,  esq. 

At  his  seat.  Park-lane-hall,  near  Doncaster, 
aged  71,  Henry  Pilkington,  esq.,  M..\.,  barrister- 
at-law. 

At  Worlington,  near  Mildenhall,  Suffolk,  aged 
55,  Lieut. -Col.  Nelson  Suckling,  late  of  H.M.’s 
32nd  Rent. 

Feb.  27.  At  Clevedon,  Torquay,  aged  31 , Capt. 
Joseph  Steward  Travers,  late  of  the  11th  Regt. 

At  Englebourne,  Ilarberton,  near  Totnes,  at 
an  advanced  age,  J.  B.  Pai^e,  esq. 

At  Torquay,  aged  64,  Isaac  Timm,  esq.,  for- 
merly of  H M.’s  3rd  Dragoon  Guards. 

At  the  Vicarage,  Henfield,  Elizabeth,  wife  of 
the  Rev.  John  O'Brien,  Vicar. 

At  Bath-building.s,  Worthing,  Elinor,  eldest 
surviving  dau.  of  the  late  Edward  Verral,  esq., 
formerly  of  Lewes. 

At  Teignmouth,  aeed  80,  William  Downes 
Phillott,  esq.,  formerly  of  H.M.’s  20th  Regt. 


At  his  residence,  Sef'gewick-house,  Hartlepool, 
aged  48,  Thomas  Rowell,  esq.,  formerly  mayor  of 
that  borough. 

At  Beeston,  aged  71,  Frances  Sophia,  relict  of 
William  Hurst,  esq.,  clerk  of  the  peace  for  the 
county. 

At  Westbourne-park-villas,  Lieut.  Hector  Gra- 
ham, late  of  the  90th  Regt.,  and  twenty  years 
barrack-master  at  Chichester. 

At  Totnes,  at  an  advanced  age,  G.  Thompson, 
esq.,  surgeon. 

At  Pennerley-lodge,  near  Beaulieu,  Hants, 
aged  48,  Richard  Hodgkinson,  esq. 

At  Narborough,  aged  66,  Ruth,  wife  of  the 
Rev.  W.  Bedford. 

At  Ponsonby  Parsonage,  Cumberland,  aged  84, 
Mary,  widow  of  Samson  Senhouse,  esq. 

At  Connington,  Somersetshire,  aged  20,  Basil, 
son  of  the  Rev.  Solomon  Caesar  Mafan,  Rector 
of  Broadwindsor. 

At  Greasley  Vicarage,  Nottinghamshire,  Mary, 
wife  the  Rev.  John  Hides,  Vicar  of  Greasley. 

March  1.  At  Horningsheath,  Suffolk,"  aged 
86,  Arthur  John  Brooke,  esq.,  to  whom  the 
church  of  that  parish  owes  its  restoration,  at  a 
very  large  expense,  before  church  restorations 
were  so  frequent  as  they  have  been  of  late  years. 
He  served  the  office  of  High  Sheriff  of  the  county 
of  Suffolk  in  the  year  1839. 

At  Park-lodge,"  Leckhampton,  aged  69,  Lieut. - 
Col.  John  Wells  Butt. 

At  her  residence,  Albion-pl.,  Reading,  aged 
80,  Miss  Louisa  Rogers,  youngest  sister  of  the 
late  John  Rogers,  esq.,  of  Upper  Tooting,  Surrey. 

At  Rome,  Charlotte,  wife  of  Col.  Edgar  Gibson, 
and  dau.  of  the  late  M.  P.  Lucas,  esq.,  of  Water- 
ingbury,  Kent. 

At  Ebury-st.,  Pimlico,  Elizabeth  Pritt  Harley, 
the  surviving  sister  of  the  late  John  Pritt  Harley, 
esq.,  of  Upper  Gower-st.,  surviving  her  brother 
only  six  months.  The  intensity  of  her  devotion 
to  that  brother,  the  patience  "and  cheerfulness 
which  she  maintained  under  the  heaviest  trials 
and  affliction^,  were  most  remarkable,  exciting 
the  admiration  and  leaving  an  impression  on  the 
minds  of  her  friends  which  wiU.  never  be  effaced. 
Although  poor  Harley’s  misfortunes  left  his  affairs 
at  the  time  of  his  death  in  anything  but  a pros- 
perous condition,  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that 
his  property  realised  sufficient  to  discharge  the 
last  farthing  of  his  liabilities.  His  sister  was 
also  spared  the  mortification  of  being  in  the 
slightest  degree  dependent  upon  friends.  _ From 
two  sources  only  was  money  received,  viz.,  the 
Queen  and  the  Theatrical  Fund ; and  as  tributes 
of  respect  for  Mr.  Harley  those  two  sums  were 
gratefully  accepted.  The  public  will,  however, 
be  pleased  to  know  that  immediately  on  her 
brother’s  decease  her  Majesty,  with  her  charac- 
teristic generosity,  made  known  her  gracious 
wish  that  “ Miss  Harley  should  want  for  nothing 
during  her  life,”  an  act  of  favour  and  conde.^cen- 
sion  on  the  part  of  her  sovereign  which  consoled 
her  in  life  and  cheered  her  latest  moments. 

At  Manchester-st.,  Manchester-sq.,  aged  65, 
Emma,  relict  of  Capt.  E.  A.  C.  Burnaby,  R.N. 

Aged  69,  Henry  Boldero,  esq.,  of  South-lodge, 
near  Hor.sham,  Sussex. 

March  2.  .At  Thorpe,  Elizabeth  Margaret,  wife 
of  W.  Birkbeck,  esq.,  and  second  dau.  of  .Albe- 
marle Cator,  esq.,  of  Woodbastwick-hall,  Suffolk. 

At  his  residence.  Queen  Anne-st.,  Cavendish- 
sq.,  aged  93,  Deliverance  Dacre,  esq.,  formerly 
of  Marwell,  near  Winchester. 

At  Ely-house,  Wexford,  Robt.  Wigram  Hughes, 
esq.,  late  of  the  Bengal  Civil  Service. 

At  Caer  Howel,  aged  29,  Wm.  Parry  Williams, 
esq.,  late  ot  H.M.’s  17lh  Foot. 

At  Bucksbridge,  Wendover,  aged  58,  Col.  Edw. 
John  AVatson,  late  of  the  H.E.I.C.S. 

Aged  46,  John  .Aird  Beveridge,  esq.,  of  Swiss- 
cottage,  Shepperton. 

At  Bedford,  aged  60,  Charles  Wilkinson,  esq., 
M.D.,  youngest"  son  of  the  late  Rev.  Watts 
Wilkinson,  B.A. 
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March  3.  At  Shawefielcl,  Havant,  Hants., 
aged  75,  Rear-Admiral  Sir  Richard  Grant. 

Aged  56,  John  Forster,  esq.,  of  Heptonstal 
Slack,  near  Halifax,  a magistrate  and  deputy- 
lieutenant  for  the  West-Riding,  and  a Justice  of 
the  Peace  for  Lancashire. 

At  his  residence,  Marchfield-house,  Berks, 
aged  63,  Rear-Admiral  J.  M.  Laws. 

At  Tiverton,  aged  68,  Mary,  dau,  of  the  late 
Capt.  Fergussone. 

Suddenly,  at  the  residence  of  her  son,  Blenhcim- 
terr.,  Mortimer-rd.,  Kingsland,  aged  66,  Mary 
Ann,  widow  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Lewis,  Brixham, 
South  Devon. 

At  Berkeley-house,  near  Frome,  aged  61,  John 
F.  M.  Reid,  esq.,  late  of  the  Bengal  C.S. 

At  his  residence.  Hermitage,  Harbledown, 
Henry  Fawcett  Boys,  esq.,  eldest  son  of  the  Rev. 
Richard  Boys,  of  Loose. 

At  Chidhain,  near  Emsworth,  Frederick  Wil- 
liam Delme,  esq. 

At  Park-pl.,  Cheltenham,  aged  92,  Sarah,  widow 
of  Lieut.-Gen.  Spencer  Claudius  Parry,  Col. -Com- 
mandant of  the  7th  Battalion  Royal  Artillery. 

At  Abergwili  Palace,  Agnes  Wordsworth, 
wife  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Thirlwall,  Vicar  of 
Nantmel,  Radnorshire. 

At  Croom’s-hill,  Gr’eenwich,  aged  73,  William 
Garrow  Monk,  esq.,  late  of  the  Madras  Civil  Ser- 
vice, and  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  the  same 
Presidency. 

Mar.  4.  Dublin  papers  announce  the  death  of 
Mr.  Henry  Martley,  Chief  Judge  of  the  Landed 
Estates  Court,  which  took  place  at  his  residence, 
at  Sherrington,  near  Bray,  after  a long  illness. 
Judge  Martley  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1828.  The 
salary  of  the  first  Judge  of  the  Court  is  £3,000 
per  annum. 

At  Stanley-pl.,  Paddington,  aged  74,  General 
W.  C.  Fraser,  of  the  Madras  Army. 

At  Thorn’s  Lion-hotel,  Broad-st.,  Lyme  Regis, 
after  a few  hours’  illness,  Frederick  William 
Drew,  esq.,  of  Wotton-house,  near  Yeovil. 

At  Miln.sbridge,  near  Huddersfield,  aged  68, 
Matthew  Sykes,  esq. 

Aged  78,  Edward  Prior,  esq.,  of  Halso-house, 
Somersetshire,  and  York-terr.,  Regent’s-park. 

At  Wyberton  Rectory,  Boston,  Lincolnshire, 
Caroline,  widow  of  the  Rev.  Philip  Alpe,  M.A., 
and  youngest  dau.  of  the  Rev.  Martin  Sheath, 
M.A.,  Rector  of  the  above  parish. 

At  Ynispenllwch,  aged  24,  Llewellyn  T.lewellen, 
esq.,  of  Ynispenllwch,  Glamorganshire,  and 
Buckland  Filleigh,  North  Devon. 

At  Shiplake-iiouse,  near  Reading,  aged  78, 
Elizabeth,  widow  of  Joseph  Phillimore,  D.C.L. 

At  Tavistock-sq.,  Alfred,  seventh  son  of  the 
late  William  Cowburn,  esq.,  of  Sydenham. 

Mar.  6.  At  Gloucester,  Arabella  Matilda,  wife 
of  William  C.  Tunstall,  esq.,  and  only  dau,  of 
John  Walker,  esq,,  of  Hill-house,  Mont-le-Grand, 
Exeter. 

At  the  residence  of  his  son-in-law,  S.  E.  Mul- 
ling.s,  esq.,  Bruton,  Somerset,  aged  65,  Major 
Dickens,  late  of  her  Majesty’s  95lh  Regt.,  and 
for  many  years  a resident  of  Tours,  France. 

At  Surbiton-hill,  Kingston-on-Thames,  aged  83, 
Wm.  Charles  Monck  Mason,  esq.,  late  of  the  city 
of  Dublin. 

At  Percy-circus,  aged  62,  Charles  Botten,  esq. 

At  Weymouth-st,,  Port^and-pL,  Sarah  Susan- 
nah, Wife  of  Henry  Aldridge  Parry,  esq. 

At  Vaenor-park,  Montgomeryshire,  John  Win- 
der Byon  Winder,  esq. 

Suddenly,  aged  56,  J.  L.  K.  Lennox,  esq.,  Len- 
nox-oastle,  N.B. 

At  Close-house,  Newcastle,  aged  98,  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet Bewicke,  widow  of  Col.  Bewicke. 

At  Red-hill-lodge,  Red-hill,  aged  59,  William 
Tress,  esq.,  late  of  Finsbury-sq. 

At  Finsbury-pavemenr,  aged  80,  Sarah,  relict 
of  Rev.  Robert  Noyes,  M.A. 

At  Ingress  Abbey,  Greenhithe  Kent,  aged  34, 
Emma  Harmer,  wife  of  Samuel  Charles  Umfre- 
ville,  esq. 


At  her  residence,  Herne-villa,  Loughborough- 
park,  Brixton,  aged  73,  Charlotte,  widow  of 
Alexander  Slater,  esq. 

At  Bridgewater,  Somerset,  aged  84,  Sybclla, 
widow  of  R.  P.  Caines,  esq.,  34  years  coroner  for 
that  county. 

March  8.  At  Warwick-house,  Torquay,  aged 
18,  Isabella  Mary,  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  George 
Majendie,  Rector  of  Heddington,  Wilts. 

At  Ratton,  aged  50,  Freeman  Thomas,  esq. 

At  Seaham-haibour,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Robert 
Wight,  esq. 

At  Wemyss-place,  Edinburgh,  Archibald  Speirs. 
esq.,  late  H.E.I.C.C.S.,  youngest  son  of  the  late 
Peter  Speirs,  esq.,  of  Culcreuch. 

Aged  5,  Thomas  Ellis  Thompson,  second  son  of 
John  Cunliffe  Pickersgill,  esq.,  of  Gordon-sq. 

Aged  71,  John  Dean,  esq.,  of  Duppas-hill,  Croy- 
don. 

March  9.  Aged  65,  Sir  Anthony  Oliphant, 
C.B.,  late  Chief  Justice. 

At  Newcastle,  aged  83,  Dixon  Dixon,  esq., 
Unthank-hall,  near  Haltwhistle,  Justice  of  the 
Peace,  and  deputy-lieut.  for  the  county  of  Nor- 
thumberland. 

At  Beech-house,  Redhill,  aged  79,  John  Peter 
Cherry,  esq.,  late  of  Pilstie,  near  Cuckfield,  for 
many  years  a magistrate  and  deputy-lieut.  for 
Sussex. 

At  Sunbury,  aged  64,  the  wife  of  Samuel 
Childs,  esq. 

Aged  38,  Mr.  Theophilus  Heath  Amsden. 

At  Alhany-cottage,  Hammersmith,  aged  41, 
Elizabeth  Mary,  wife  of  Mr.  Montague  Chei'rill. 

At  Cambridge-terr.,  Hyde-park,  Sarah,  wife  of 
Henry  Tootal,  of  Brighton. 

At  the  Priory,  Bishop  Stovtford,  aged  68,  Thos. 
Barker  Wall,  esq.,  a magistrate  for  the  counties 
of  Herts  and  Essex,  a deputy-lieut.  of  the  latter 
CO.,  and  formerly  of  the  23rd  Light  Dragoons. 

Aged  65,  Mary  Jane,  wife  of  Nathaniel  Brown 
Engleheart,  esq.,  of  Doctors’ -commons,  and  Park- 
house,  Blackheath,  Kent,  and  eldest  dau.  of  the 
late  Rev.  Samuel  Curteis,  LL.D.,  Queens’  Coll., 
Cambridge. 

At  Ardenga-terrace,  Monkstown,  Ireland,  Isa- 
bella, relict  of  Henry  Irwin,  esq.,  M.D.,  Deputy- 
Inspector-General  of  Army  Hospitals. 

At  Marseilles,  aged  75,  Ann,  widow  of  Capt.  J, 
B.  Jaureguiberry,  French  navy,  and  eldest  dau. 
of  the  late  John  Chambers,  esq.,  of  Basingstoke, 
Hants. 

At  St.  Anne’s-hill,  Blarney,  Sarah,  wife  of 
William  Thomas  Schreiber,  esq.,  of  Annagh- 
moi'e-house,  and  dau.  of  the  late  Capt.  Meade, 
R.N.,  of  Innoshannon,  co.  Cork. 

At  Silchester,  Hants,  Lucy,  wife  of  the  Rev. 
Rev.  John  Coles. 

At  Portland-pl.,  Hammersmith-road,  aged  81, 
John  Barber,  esq. 

At  Wensley-hall,  aged  71,  Letitia,  widow  of 
the  Hon.  Thomas  Powlett  Orde  Powlett. 

At  Clarendon-road,  St.  Helier’s,  Mrs.  Sarah  K. 
Camps,  widow  of  John,  third  surviving  son  of 
William  Camps,  esq..  High  Sheriff  of  Cambridge- 
shire and  Huntingdonshire. 

March  10.  At  his  residence,  Leominster,  Here- 
fordshire, aged  53,  Thomas  Dalrymple,  fifth  son 
of  the  late  Lieut.-Col.  Joseph  Buckeridge,  of  Bin- 
field-grove,  Berks. 

Col.  James  Algeo,  unattached,  late  of  the  77th 
Regt. 

At  Harley-st.,  aged  77,  Th.  Somers  Cocks,  esq., 

At  Windermere,  aged  78,  Elizabeth,  eldest 
surviving  dau.  of  Richard  Watson,  D.D.,  late 
Bishop  of  Landaff. 

At  Wells-st.,  London,  aged  27,  William  Meyler 
Milton,  esq.,  Assistant-Surgeon  to  the  Royal  Ar- 
tillerr. 

At  the  Square,  Godaiming,  aged  91,  Elizabeth, 
relict  of  John  Hall  Grinham,  esq. 

At  Craiglockluirt-house,  aged  85,  Alexander 
Monro,  esq.,  of  Craiglockhart,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P., 
and  F.R.S.,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Anatomy  in 
the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
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At  Bushev-lodge,  YTatford,  aged  16,  Anne  Do- 
rothy, eldest  dan.  of  Henry  Robert  Cleeve,  esq. 

At'King’s-road,  Brighton,  Esther,  'wife  of  Roht. 
M’Cahe,  esq.,  of  Cornhill,  and  late  of  Kensington- 
garden-terrace,  Hyde-piirk. 

In  Albion-st.,  Hyde-park,  at  an  advanced  age, 
Lydia  Maria,  relict  of  the  late  Rev.  Charles  Child, 
B.D.,  formerly  of  Thistleton,  and  Rector  of  Orton 
Longueville.  ' 

Aged  80,  Samuel  Sanders,  esq.,  of  EemMll, 
Isle  of  Wight. 

At  Rainhill-mount,  near  Liverpool,  Annie  Col- 
quohoun,  wife  of  James  Stubbs,  esq.,  and  dau.  of 
WilUam  Duncan,  esq.,  Liverpool. 

At  Reading,  aged  68,  Joseph  Darvall,  esq.,  so- 
licitor. 

JIarch  11.  At  Rhives,  Golspie,  aged  71,  Geo. 
Gunn,  Esq. 

At  Coytrahen,  Glamorganshire,  aged  76,  Mor- 
gan Popkin  Trahern,  esq. 

At  her  residence,  Notting-hill-terr.,  aged  85, 
Bethiah,  relict  of  William  Hensman,  esq.,  of 
Kimbolton,  Hunts, 

Suddenly,  at  her  house,  Prince’s-terrace,  Hyde- 
park  South,  Caroline,  widow  of  George  Maule, 
esq..  Solicitor  for  the  Affairs  of  Her  Majesty’s 
Treasury. 

Mary 'Keith,  wife  of  Morgan  Lloyd,  esq.,  and 
dau.  of  the  late  Adm.  the  Hon.  Charles  Elphin- 
stone  Fleeming. 

At  Oulston,  near  Easingwold,  aged  45,  Henry 
Scott,  esq.,  agent  to  Sir  G.  0.  Wombwell,  hart., 
of  Xewburgh-park. 

At  Woodlands,  Bishop  Stortford,  aged  53, 
Thomas  Watson,  esq. 

At  Tolleshunt  D’Arey,  Essex,  aged  29,  Fanny 
Louisa,  wife  of  T.  H.  Walker,  esq.,  M.D. 

At  Cobham  Ticarage,  Surrey,  Hannah  Ade- 
laide, wife  of  the  Rev.  E.  H.  Loring. 

At  Shirburn-castle,  aged  3,  Hugh  Lupus  Parker, 
seventh  son  of  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Maccles- 
field. 

March  12.  In  Darlington-st.,  aged  89,  Jane 
Charlotte,  widow  of  Henry  Fowke,  esq.,  and 
second  dau.  of  the  late  Capt.  George  Maxwell,  of 
Twyning  Manor-house,  Gloucestershire. 

At  the  residence  of  his  brother-in-law,  John 
Gurney  Fry,  esq..  Hale-end,  liVoodford,  aged  80, 
General  Mac’Innes,  of  Hampstead. 

At  Clifton,  near  York,  Thomasin,  eldest  dau. 
of  the  late  Rev.  John  Ogle,  formerly  chaplain 
of  H.M.’s  6th  Regt.  of  Foot,  and  Curate  of  Hun- 
singore,  Yorkshire. 

At  Kensington,  aged  33,  Captain  Marr  Ward, 
H.M.’s  10th  Regt.,  fifth  surviving  son  of  the  late 
Vice-Admiral  William  M’ard,  of  Southampton. 

At  Kinson,  aged  55,  Eliza  Margaret,  widow  of 
Major-Gen.  W.  D.  Jones,  R.A. 

At  Gloce.ster-pL,  Hj'de-park-gardens,  aged  72, 
William  Yool,  esq. 

At  Nice,  Margaiet,  wife  of  the  Rev.  J.  Moysey 
Bartlett,  and  dau.  of  the  late  Capt.  Wiliiam 
Hopson. 

At  his  residence  in  Alhany-st,  Regent’s-park, 
aged  64,  Isaac  Westhorp,  esq. 

At  Grande  Rome  de  Calais,  Boulogne-sur-Mer, 
Caroline,  relict  of  William  Hopkins,  esq.,  aged  63. 

At  her  residence,  Binswood-crescent,  Leam- 
ington, aged  48,  Elizabeth,  relict  of  Thomas 
Sali'bury,  esq.,  of  Lancaster. 

At  Dorchester-barracks,  Richard  Newton  King, 
esq.,  Wexford  Regt. 

March  13.  In  St.  James’s-sq.,  London,  aged 
28,  Kenclm  Digoy  Boycott,  esq. 

At  Plymouth,  Margaret,  wife  of  J.  P.  Riach, 
esq.,  K.L  S.,  (late  of  the  Bombay  Medical  Ser- 
vice;, and  eldest  dau.  of  the  Rev.  Hugh  Heugh, 
D.D.,  Gla.«gow. 

Of  diptheria,  aged  15,  Mary  Frances,  only 
dau.  of  the  Rev.  G.  V.  Reed,  Rector  of  Hayes, 
Kent. 

At  R’  geley,  Lieut.  Francis  Witham,  R N. 

Aged  69,  Mr.  Thomas  Collott,  late  of  the  Poor 
I^w  Board,  London. 

At  Aldingbourne  Vicarage,  near  Chichester, 


aged  1,  Beatrice,  youngest  dau.  of  the  Rev. 
G.  F.  Daniell. 

Aged  89,  John  Feilden,  esq.,  of  Mollington- 
haU,  Chester. 

At  Castlehurst,  Isle  of  Wight,  of  scarlatina, 
aged  16,  Sarah  Annie,  eldest  child  of  Henry 
Pinnock,  esq. 

At  Park-lodge,  Upper  Sydenham,  aged  64, 
Elizabeth,  widow  of  the  late  William  Rowland 
Arnold,  esq.,  of  the  South  Sea  House. 

At  Whitton-park,  Middlesex,  aged  79,  Lydia, 
eldest  dau.  of  George  Gostling,  esq..  Admiralty 
Proctor. 

At  Park-crescent,  aged  87,  James  Cavan,  esq. 

At  Upper  Seymour-st.,  aged  41,  Mrs.  Campbell 
de  Morgan. 

At  Woodbiidge,  Suffolk,  aged  70,  Mr.  H.  Ed- 
wards. 

At  the  residence  of  his  son,  Liscard,  Cheshire, 
aged  74,  Peter  Hughes  Joynson,  esq. 

March  14.  At  her  residence,  Coughton-house, 
near  Ross,  aged  89,  Mrs.  Charlotte  Strong,  only 
dau.  of  the  late  Thomas  Strong,  esq.,  of  Wands- 
worth, Surrey. 

At  Bath,  R'obert  Lockhart,  esq. 

Aged  39,  Thomas  Postlethwaite,  esq.,  of  Wa- 
terloo, near  Liverpool. 

At  Highgate,  aged  74,  Miss  Harriett  Pickett. 

At  TjTwhitt-terr.,  Counter-hill,  New-cross, 
aged  74.  Catharine,  wife  of  Henry  Wfiliam  Bil- 
linghurst,  esq. 

March  15.  At  his  residence,  in  Dover,  aged 
74,  Capt.  Daniel  Jones  Skelton,  late  of  the  Royal 
Artillery. 

At  Shelford-manor,  Notts.,  aged  70,  John  Has- 
sall,  esq.  In  addition  to  his  own  large  opera- 
tions as  a farmer,  Mr.  HassaU  held  the  highly 
responsible  office  of  steward  of  the  estates  in  this 
county  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield.  In 
this  iinportant  position  he  was  able  not  only  to 
discharge  most  faithfully  his  duties  to  his  em- 
ployer, but  also  to  reconcile  the  interests  of  land- 
lord and  tenant;  and  he  had  the  good  fortune, 
from  the  strictly  honest  and  honourable  nature 
of  his  character,  to  secure  the  goodwill  and  con- 
fidence of  both. 

Aged  83,  Richard  Gude,  esq.,  of  Chobham- 
eommon. 

At  Victoria-sq.,  Clifton,  aged  60,  Matilda,  wife 
of  Abraham  Alexander,  esq. 

At  Bath,  Evelyn,  eldest  and  only  surviving 
dau.  of  Algernon  Holt  White,  esq. 

At  Paddington,  aged  75,  Deputy-Paymaster- 
Gen.  William  Petrie  Craufurd. 

At  his  residence.  Upper  Tooting,  aged  70,  Geo. 
Bousfield,  esq.,  late  of  Gracechurch-st. 

At  West  Derby,  near  Liverpool,  Emma  Letitia, 
wife  of  John  Marshall,  esq.,  and  youngest  dau. 
of  the  late  Capt.  Dowling,  barrack-master,  St. 
James’s,  London. 

At  the  Parsonage,  aged  61,  Sarah,  wife  of  the 
Rev.  William  Valentine,  M.A.,  Incumbent  of  St. 
Thomas’s,  Stepney,  and  only  dau.  of  the  late 
John  Scohell,  esq.,  of  Stonehouse,  near  Plymouth. 

March  16.  At  his  residence,  Bellefield-house, 
Trowbridge,  aged  71,  Thomas  Clark,  esq.,  a Jus- 
tice of  the  Peace  for  the  county  of  Wilts. 

At  Whitby,  aged  59,  James  Brown,  esq. 

Aged  59,  H.  Wilkins,  esq.,  surgeon,  of  Bristol. 

At  Cheltenham,  aged  7 1 , Mary,  wife  of  Wm. 
Neild,  esq..  High-lawn,  Bowden,  Cheshire. 

At  l.ondon-house,  St.  James’s-sq.,  Col.  Tait, 
C.B.,  aide-de-camp  to  the  Queen. 

At  Freeman-house,  Clifton,  aged  46,  Charles 
Blisset,  esq. 

Aged  71,  Samuel  Lacey,  esq.,  of  MTiarton-st., 
Lloyd-sq.,  Pentonville. 

In  the  Close,  Salisbury,  aged  61,  Jas.  Bennett, 
esq.,  nearly  thirtj' years  a Justice  of  the  Peace  for 
that  city. 

In  London,  Anne,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Thos.  Bur- 
ton Lucas,  of  Hasland,  Derbyshire. 

March  17.  At  Thames-%-illa,  Hammersmith, 
aged  37,  Adelaide,  wife  of  Thomas  Fawssett,  and 
only  child  of  Theodore  Lemale,  esq. 
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At  his  residence,  Powis-sq.,  Brighton,  George 
Hepburn,  esq.,  late  of  Chesham,  Bucks. 

At  her  residence,  Brunswick-sq.,  Brighton, 
aged  88,  Elizabeth,  widow  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Haweis, 
fifty-seven  years  Rector  of  All  Saints,  Aid- 
winkle. 

At  Coton-hall,  Staffordshire,  from  pneumonia, 
Susanna  Maria,  wife  of  John  Bott,  esq.,  and  dau. 
of  the  late  Maj.  Arden,  of  Longcrofts-hall,  in  the 
same  county. 

At  the  Rectory,  High  Halstow,  Kent,  after 
eleven  years’  suffering,  Ellen  Anne  Stevens, 
second  dau.  of  the  Rev.  G.  E.  Nash,  Vicar  of 
Allhallows,  Hoo. 

At  her  residence,  Devonshire-road,  Balham, 
aged  73,  Mary  Ann,  widow  of  Hen.  A.  Aglionby, 
esq.,  of  Nunnery,  Cumberland. 

Aged  73,  Sarah  Lucas  Attwood,  wife  of  Robert 
Barrett,  esq.,  of  Cambridge. 

At  her  residence,  Cloudesley-sq.,  Islington, 
aged  79,  Alice,  relict  of  Stephen  Willoby,  esq.,  of 
H.M.’s  Customs,  London. 

March  18.  At  his  residence,  Montague-terr,, 
Tunbridge  Wells,  aged  79,  John  Ruck,  esq.,  for- 
merly of  St.  Dunstan’s-hill,  London. 

At  Croydon,  aged  50,  J.  Goose,  esq.,  solicitor. 


At  Luton  Hoo,  Bedfordsh.,  Henrietta, youngest 
dau.  of  John  Shaw  Leigh,  esq. 

At  Hastings,  Christina,  the  youngest  and  last 
surviving  dau.  of  the  late  Thomas  Forsyth,  esq., 
of  Liverpool. 

At  Cambridge-st.,  Eccleston-sq,,  Pimlico,  aged 
71,  Maria,  relict  of  Richard  Knight. 

At  Edward-st.,  Ilainpstead-road,  aged  67,  Eliza 
Johanna,widow  of  Junius  Field  Thomas,  of  H.M.’s 
Customs. 

At  Alfred-pl.,  West  Brompton,  aged  83,  Mrs. 
Amelia  Taylor. 

March  19.  Aged  81,  Margaret,  relict  of  Thos. 
Pilgrim,  esq.,  of  Mare-st,,  Hackney. 

March  20.  At  Highgate-rise,  after  a short 
illness,  Michael  Prendergast,  esq.,  Q C.,  Recorder 
of  Norwich,  and  Judge  of  the  Sheriff’s  Court, 
London. 

March  21.  At  Norfolk-house,  the  Lady  Eliza- 
beth Mary  Fitzalan- Howard,  infant  dau.  of  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Norfolk. 

At  Windermere,  aged  76,  Charlotte  Watson, 
last  surviving  dau.  of  Richard  Watson,  D.D., 
late  Bishop  of  Lland^tff. 

March  23.  At  Hy de-park -gardens,  aged  87, 
William  Alers  Hankey,  esq.,  of  Fenchurch-st. 


TABLE  OF  MORTALITY  IN  THE  DISTRICTS  OF  LONDON. 
{From  the  Feturns  issued  hy  the  Registrar-  General?) 


Week  ending 
Satturday, 
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PRICE  OF  CORN. 


Average  'V 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

Beans. 

Peas. 

of  Six  > 

s.  d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

Weeks.  J 

40  6 

34 

0 

23 

0 

32  0 

41  11 

41  2 

Week  ending  1 
Mar.  19.  j 

> 40  1 1 

34 

4 1 

23 

9 ! 

! 30  4 1 

1 41  3 

1 40  4 

PRICE  OF  HAY  AND  STRAW  AT  SMITHFIELD,  March  24. 
Hay,  21.  15^.  to  4J.  12s. — Straw,  \l.  4s.  to  11.  10s. — Clover,  11.  5s.  to  5^.  5s. 
NEW  METROPOLITAN  CATTLE-MARKET. 

To  sink  tlie  Offal — per  stone  of  81bs. 


Beef 

3s. 

6c?.  to  5s. 

2d. 

Head  of  Cattle  at  Market,  Feb.  21. 

Mutton 

4s. 

2c?.  to  6s. 

Oc?. 

Beasts 

3,263 

Veal 

Oc?.  to  5s. 

8c?. 

Sheep  

18,500 

Pork 

Od.  to  4s. 

4c?. 

Calves 

85 

Lamb 

6s. 

Oc?.  to  7s. 

Oc?. 

Pigs 

350 

COAL-MARKET,  March  20. 

Best  Wallsend,  per  ton,  14s.  Qd.  to  19s.  Oc^.  Other  sorts,  11s.  3c?.  to  15s.  6c?. 
TALLOW,  per  cwt. — Town  Tallow,  52s.  6c?.  Petersburg!!  Y.  C.,  53s.  6c?. 
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METEOROLOGICAL  DIARY,  by  H.  GOULD,  late  W.  CARY,  181,  Steand. 


From  Fehruary  24  to  March  23,  inclusive. 
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By  STLYANUS  UEBAN,  Gent. 


MINOE  COERESPOTOENCE. 


« BRITISH  JOURNALISM.” 

Mr.  Urban, — Your  long  and  able  re- 
view of  “Andrews’s  History”  of  this 
department  of  literature  has  led  me  to 
trouble  you  with  a few  remarks  on  the 
subject,  relative  to  the  early  history  of 
newspapers,  which  want  of  space,  and  the 
complicated  character  of  the  political 
events  of  the  seventeenth  century,  have 
induced  you  to  mention  as  briefly  as  pos- 
sible. 

It  is  true.  Sir,  that  the  first  supposed 
newspaper  was  a “Mercuric,”  under  the 
title  of  “ The  English  Mercuric,”  and  has 
been  preserved  as  such  among  the  Birch 
and  Sloane  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum ; 
it  bears  date  a.d.  1588,  and  professes  to 
give  a detailed  account  of  the  defeat  of 
the  Spanish  Armada  : but  Mr.  Watts,  now 
superintendent  of  the  reading-room,  de- 
tected it  as  a forgery,  written  by  Lord 
Hardwicke  as  an  experiment  on  the  cre- 
dulity of  the  British  public.  So  important 
was  this  discovery  that  Mr.  Watts  wrote 
a small  pamphlet  some  years  ago  on  this 
subject,  and  his  testimony  is  con  Armed  by 
the  existence  of  other  numbers  of  the 
same  spurious  journal,  in  Lord  Hardwicke’s 
hand-writing,  in  the  same  collection  of 
MSS.  The  printed  pax^er,  both  in  material 
and  typograxflay,  bears  evidence  of  modern 
date.  I have  seen  both  the  MSS.  and  the 
print,  and  can  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of 
Mr.  Watts’s  statement. 

Setting  this  forgery  aside,  the  first  hona 
fide  newspaper  was  published  a.d.  1603, 
and  may  be  seen  in  the  collection  of 
“ London  Newspapers”  made  by  Dr.  Bur- 
ney, the  largest  and  most  complete  of  any 
in  existence,  extending,  with  a few  missing 
numbers,  from  1603  to  1857.  A MS. 
catalogue  of  this  splendid  collection  is 
keiit  among  the  catalogues  in  the  reading- 
room.  It  is  from  a long  and  diligent 
study  of  this  collection  that  Mr.  Andrews 
has  gleaned  the  materials  of  his  “ His- 


tory and  from  the  same  source  Cobbett, 
and  since  him  Carlyle  and  Lord  Macaulay, 
have  derived  their  minute  details  of  the 
most  stirring  and  important  events  of  the 
seventeenth  century. 

It  is  from  the  columns  of  newspapers 
that  the  causes,  as  well  as  the  effects,  of 
great  x^olitical  events,  and  the  actions  of 
those  who  figured  in  them,  are  to  be  de- 
rived ; and  in  their  absence  that  our  early 
historians  derived  their  materials  from  the 
Ms.  journals,  diaries,  and  chronicles  of 
such  as  had  the  knowledge  and  industry 
to  record  the  transactions  of  the  passing 
time. 

It  is  only  in  that  unique  collection,  ex- 
tending from  1640  to  1660,  and  known  as 
“ The  King’s  Pamphlets,”  that  the  minute 
history  of  that  memorable  period  can  be 
found,  and  they  have  furnished  the  staple 
of  nearly  all  that  has  been  written  on  it 
during  the  last  twenty  years.  It  is,  in- 
deed, to  be  regretted  that  authors  have 
often  embodied  these  materials  without 
reference  to  the  source,  but  a long  ac- 
quaintance with  them,  for  various  literary 
purposes,  has  familiarized  me  with  their 
invaluable  contents,  and  convinced  me 
that  many  volumes  still  remain  unwritten, 
for  which  they  would  furnish  the  most 
copious  and  interesting  details. 

From  a personal  knowledge  of  these 
facts,  I am  led  to  regret  that  want  of  space 
has  induced  you  to  commence  your  review 
wdth  the  reign  of  Anne,  afibrding  as  it 
does  a more  popular  style  in  journalism, 
as  well  as  a period  bright  with  literary 
gems,  and  in  which  flourished  some  four 
most  eminent  wits,  poets,  and  statesmen. 
It  was  now^  that  newspapers  became  popu- 
lar, not  only  as  vehicles  for  news,  foreign 
and  domestic,  but  for  the  details  of  public 
life  and  manners,  Avhich,  though  often 
tinctured  with  the  spirit  of  party,  had 
an  increasing  interest  in  what  might  be 
termed  a reading  age. 

April  4,  1859. 


E.  G.  B. 
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THE  ROMAN"  CITY  OF  URICOHIUM. 

About  five  miles  and  a-half  from  Shrewsbury,  close  upon  the  banks  of 
the  river  Severn,  stands  the  little  village  of  Wroxeter,  consisting  of  a 
church,  a rectory-house,  and  a few  farm-houses  and  cottages.  The  ground 
rises  eastwardly  from  the  river,  the  course  of  which  is  here  from  north  to 
south,  and  forms  a gentle  elevation  commanding  a fine  view  of  the  valley  of 
the  Severn.  Behind,  directly  eastward,  is  the  famed  Wrekin  ; and  the  ho- 
rizon to  the  south  and  west  is  formed  by  the  Wenlock  and  Stretton  hills, 
Lawley  hill,  Caer-Caradoc,  the  Long-Mynd,  the  Breidden,  and  the  more 
distant  mountains  of  Wales.  Towards  the  north  the  elevated  ground  of 
Wroxeter  sinks  into  a hollow  and  rises  again,  and  at  the  bottom  of  this 
hollow  runs  a small  brook  known  by  the  name  of  Bell-brook.  At  a 
short  distance  to  the  south  of  the  church  will  be  observed  some  very  uneven 
ground  rising  into  high  mounds  which  overlook  the  river.  From  this  un- 
even ground  we  trace  a long  continuous  mound,  at  first  due  eastward  along 
the  side  of  the  rising  ground  into  the  glebe-land,  where  it  takes  a bend,  till 
it  runs  nearly  in  a northernly  direction,  crossing  the  little  valley  and  Bell- 
brook,  then  turning  along  the  higher  ground  on  the  other  side  of  the  brook, 
till  it  reaches  the  hamlet  of  Norton,  where  it  turns  suddenly  westward  and 
makes  a long  curve,  recrossing  Bell-brook,  just  before  the  latter  crosses 
the  road  to  Shrewsbury,  and  continuing  the  curve  until  it  approaches  the 
river  Severn,  the  bank  of  which  it  follows  until  it  reaches  the  place  from 
which  we  started.  This  mound,  which  is  somewhat  more  than  three  miles 
in  circuit,  covers  the  wall  of  inclosure  and  defence  of  an  ancient  city.  The 
surface  of  the  ground  within  it  is  strewed  everywhere  with  small  fragments 
of  pottery,  bricks,  and  mortar ; quantities  of  Roman  antiquities  have  been 
picked  up  at  all  times  when  people  were  digging  a little  deeper  than  usual ; 
remains  of  buildings  underground  have  been  accidently  discovered  at  dif- 
ferent spots  within  the  inclosure  of  the  walls  ; portions  of  columns  and  sculp- 
tured stones  have  been  frequently  met  with  in  the  ground  or  in  the  river, 
and  some  of  them  are  preserved  in  the  gardens  of  the  rectory  and  farm- 
houses ; and,  lastly,  on  the  highest  part  of  the  ground,  nearly  in  the  centre 
of  the  inclosure,  stands  above  ground  a massive  piece  of  wall,  of  that  un- 
mistakable kind  of  masonry,  with  its  long  thin  bonding-courses  of  red  tiles 
or  bricks,  which  we  recognise  at  once  as  Roman.  This  wall,  which  has 
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been  long  known  popularly  as  the  “ Old  Wall,”  or  the  “ Old  Works,”  runs 
nearly  east  and  west,  or  at  least  sufficiently  nearly  so  to  allow  us  to  adopt 
those  points  of  the  compass  in  speaking  generally  of  it. 

There  can  he  no  doubt,  indeed,  that  this  was  the  site  of  a Roman  city  of 
considerable  magnitude  and  importance,  and  when  we  examine  the  old  Ro- 
man Itineraries,  we  have  no  difficulty  in  identifying  it.  The  second  iter  of 
Antoninus  brings  us  from  Chester  to  London  by  the  great  military  way 
which  was  called  by  the  Anglo-Saxons  the  Watling  Street,  and  on  that  way, 
between  a place  called  Rutunium,  which  is  identified  with  Rowton,  a short 
distance  from  Oswestry,  and  another  called  Uxacona,  which  is  believed  to 
have  been  at  Oxengates,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Shiffnall,  stood  a town 
called  in  this  iter  Uriconium,  but  in  another  iter  of  the  Antonine  Itinera- 
ries, Viroconium.  This  latter  iter  gives  the  road  from  Isca  Dumnoniorum, 
or  Exeter,  across  the  Bristol  Channel,  by  way  of  South  Wales,  and  up  the 
Welsh  border  to  this  town,  where  it  joined  the  road  from  London  to  Ches- 
ter. The  line  of  this  road,  on  the  border,  is  distinctly  traced  up  the  valley 
of  Stretton  (which  took  its  name  from  it),  where  it  still  bears  popularly  the 
name  of  Watling  Street,  to  Wroxeter,  where  in  fact  it  does  join  the  Watling 
Street  which  led  from  London  to  Chester.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore, 
that  Wroxeter  is  the  site  of  the  Viroconium  or  Uriconium  of  the  Romans. 
The  Itinerary  of  Antoninus  is  believed  to  have  been  composed  about  the 
year  320,  but  this  town  is  mentioned  just  two  centuries  before  that  date, 
in  the  Geography  of  Ptolemy,  written  about  the  year  120,  in  which  the  two 
Roman  towns  in  the  territory  of  the  British  tribe  of  the  Cornavii  are  said  to 
be  Deva  {Arjova — Chester),  and  Viroconium  (OvipoKovLov).  In  a compilation 
of  a more  doubtful  character,  the  treatise  of  Richard  of  Cirencester  JDe  Sitn, 
Britannice^  we  are  told  that  Uriconium  was  “ the  mother  of  all  the  towns  in 
this  district,  and  reputed  among  the  greatest  cities  of  Britain,”  {et  reliqua- 
rum  mater  Uriconium,  quce  inter  Britannice  civitates  maximas  nomen  pos- 
sidehaf).  Our  present  knowledge  of  Wroxeter  so  completely  justifies  this 
description,  that,  as  it  could  hardly  be  known  at  the  time  when  Bertram 
published  this  work,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  there  must  have  been 
some  old  authority  for  this  statement. 

A single  glance  at  this  long  straggling  line  of  defensive  wall  is  enough 
to  convince  us  that,  as  appears  to  have  been  the  case  with  the  walls  of  most 
of  the  Roman  towns  in  Britain,  it  must  have  been  constructed  at  a late  period, 
— in  fact,  that  Uriconium  was  probably  an  open  town,  which  no  doubt  went 
on  increasing  in  magnitude,  and  that  it  was  not  until  it  had  reached  its 
greatest  extent  that  it  was  walled,  probably  amid  the  civil  contentions  and 
formidable  invasions  from  without,  which  marked  the  later  period  of  the 
Roman  domination  in  our  island.  It  was  probably  at  the  close  of  that 
domination,  amid  the  struggles  of  the  Roman  population  against  their 
barbarian  assailants,  that  Uriconium  fell  into  the  power  of  the  latter,  who 
plundered  it,  massacred  those  of  its  inhabitants  whom  they  did  not  carry 
away  into  slavery,  and  delivered  the  town  to  the  flames,  which  left  it  a 
mass  of  blackened  ruins. 

From  time  immemorial  the  farmers  have  been  in  the  habit  of  digging 
into  the  ground,  especially  on  the  line  of  the  town  wall,  for  building 
materials,  and  the  villagers  and  farm  labourers  point  out  different  spots 
where,  either  in  their  own  memory  or  according  to  local  tradition^  objects 


■ There  is  said  to  have  been  a well,  or  fountain,  on  the  bank,  sloping  down  to  Bell- 
hrook,  near  where  this  brook  crosses  the  Watling  Street  road,  now  covered  up,  but 
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of  interest  have  been  discovered.  About  the  year  1700  the  smith’s  shop 
was  burnt  down,  and  the  tenant,  in  want  of  materials  to  re-build  it,  set  his 
eyes  upon  a spot  in  a field  where  he  had  observed  that  the  corn  grew 
worse  than  on  other  parts,  and  he  proceeded  to  dig  there.  The  result  was 
the  discovery  of  a tessellated  pavement,  and  the  remains  of  rooms  and 
hypocausts,  an  account  of  which  was  published  in  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions. At  other  times,  a pavement  was  found  in  the  outskirts  of  the 
village ; in  a field  to  the  northward  of  the  village,  what  are  described  as 
the  remains  of  a bath  were  met  with ; and  still  more  recently,  when  the 
tenant  was  erecting  the  cruciform  farm  buildings  in  the  northernmost 
corner  of  the  field  last  mentioned,  near  the  side  of  the  Watling  Street  road, 
the  men  employed  in  digging  for  the  foundations  came  upon  the  remains 
of  Roman  buildings,  the  exact  character  of  which  is  not  known.  The  sites 
of  these  various  discoveries  are  marked  in  the  accompanying  map.  IS’o 
attempt,  however,  had  been  made  to  explore  systematically  the  site  of 
Uriconium,  when  in  the  summer  of  the  last  year,  Mr.  Thomas  Wright, 
who  had  long  looked  upon  the  spot  with  the  interest  he  felt  both  as  an 
antiquary  and  as  a native  of  Shropshire,  suggested  the  undertaking  to 
Beriah  Botfield,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  the  borough  of  Ludlow,  who  entered  into 
the  proposal  with  zeal,  and  offered  to  head  with  a handsome  contribution 
a subscription  for  carrying  it  out,  if  Mr.  Wright  would  promise  to  direct 
the  excavations.  Accordingly,  at  the  general  annual  meeting  of  the 
Shropshire  and  North  Wales  Natural  History  and  Antiquarian  Society,  held 
at  Shrewsbury  on  the  11th  of  November,  1858,  at  the  close  of  the  Society’s 
proceedings,  Mr.  Botfield,  as  its  President,  moved,  and  the  Earl  of  Powis 
seconded,  the  proposal,  “ That  a subscription  be  entered  into,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  excavations  at  Wroxeter,  by  permission  of  his  Grace  the  Duke 
of  Cleveland ; and  that  all  the  objects  discovered  should  be  placed  in  the 
Museum  of  the  Society  at  Shrewsbury.”  A committee  was  immediately 
appointed’’,  and  a subscription  opened,  to  which  Mr.  Botfield  made  the 
handsome  donation  of  fifty  guineas,  and  which  soon  placed  at  the  com- 
mittee’s disposal  a sum  considerably  exceeding  that  which  was  made 
conditional  for  the  actual  commencement  of  the  excavations.  These  excava- 
tions were  commenced  on  the  3rd  of  February  of  the  present  year,  and 
have  been  continued  ever  since,  under  the  immediate  care  of  Dr.  Henry 
Johnson,  of  Shrewsbury,  who  accepted  the  office  of  Honorary  Secretary  of 
the  committee  of  excavations. 

Wroxeter  presents  the  site  of  an  ancient  city  under  circumstances  un- 
usually favourable  to  the  researches  of  the  antiquary.  A very  small  portion 


which  some  of  the  oldest  inhahitants  remember  to  have  seen  open,  and  they  can  point 
out  its  site.  It  was  believed  that  great  treasures  were  concealed  under  this  fountain, 
and  the  following  proverbial  rhymes  have  been  current  in  the  parish  from  time  imme- 
morial : — 

By  the  brook  of  Bell 

There  is  a well 

Which  is  richer  than  any  man  can  tell.” 

^ The  committee  of  excavations  elected  at  this  time  consisted  of  the  Earl  of  Powis, 
R.  A.  Slaney,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Beriah  Botfield,  Esq.,  M.P.,  the  Eev.  E.  W.  Eyton,  Thomas 
Wright,  Esq.,  Henry  Johnson,  Esq.,  M.D.,  the  Eev.  E.  Egremont  (Rector  of  Wroxeter), 
and  Samuel  Wood,  Esq.  To  these  names  were  subsequently  added  those  of  the  Eev. 
B.  H.  Kennedy,  D.D.  (Head  Master  of  Shrewsbury  School),  the  Eev.  H,  M.  Scarth, 
Albert  Way,  Esq.,  George  Staunton,  Esq.,  William  Foulkes,  Esq.  (of  Chester),  and 
Samuel  Ashdown,  Esq. 
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of  the  ground,  and  that  probably  the  least  interesting  of  Uriconium,  has 
been  disturbed  by  modern  buildings ; while  the  position  and  nature  of  the 
ground  have  rendered  it  unnecessary  to  have  recourse  to  the  process  of 
deep  draining,  which  would  have  broken  up  the  ruins  below.  All,  however, 
depended  upon  the  depth  at  which  these  ruins  he,  and,  to  solve  approxi- 
mately this  question,  it  was  resolved  to  commence  the  excavations  by  sinking 
a pit  to  the  foundation  of  the  Old  Wall.  The  bottom  of  the  Old  Wall  was 
discovered  at  a depth  of  no  less  than  fourteen  feet  below  the  present  surface 
of  the  ground.  A trench  was  then  dug  to  the  northward  from  the  Old  Wall, 
and  three  walls  running  parallel  to  it  were  successively  met  with.  The  Old 
Wall  itself  was  next  traced  under  gi'ound,  and,  after  a small  interval,  where 
it  has  probably  been  dug  up  for  materials,  its  continuation  was  met  with, 
and  traced  nearly  to  the  hedge  which  separates  the  field  from  the  Watling 
Street  road.  Here  it  joined  a wall  nearly  at  right  angles  to  it,  and  running 
parallel  to  the  hedge,  to  which  transverse  wall  the  walls  parallel  to  the  Old 
\Vall  were  also  traced.  Another  transverse  wall  was  met  with  in  the 
opposite  direction,  joining  the  eastern  end  of  the  Old  Wall,  and  running  (as 
is  not  unfrequently  the  case  in  Roman  buildings)  not  quite  at  right  angles 
to  the  other  walls.  The  extensive  building  thus  traced  will  be  understood 
by  the  accompanying  plan  of  the  excavations,  in  which  the  Old  Wall,  which 
stands  above  ground,  is  indicated  by  the  darker  shade  aa.  It  forms  a 
parallelogram,  divided  in  its  length  by  the  walls  hh  and  cc  into  three 
compartments,  of  which  the  middle  one  is  exactly  226  feet  long  by  30  feet 
wide,  and  has  been  neatly  paved  in  its  whole  extent  with  small  red  bricks, 
three  inches  long  by  one  wide,  set  in  what  is  called  herring-bone  fashion. 
This  sort  of  pavement  is  generally  considered  to  indicate  that  the  place 
was  open  to  the  sky,  although  here  a few  pieces  of  broken  roof-tiles  were 
found  scattered  about.  Of  the  two  long  passages  to  the  north  and  south 
of  this  inner  parallelogram,  the  one  to  the  south  was  uniformly  about  four- 
teen feet  wide,  and  that  to  the  north,  between  the  walls  cc  and  dd,  was 
13  ft.  9 in.  wide  at  the  western,  and  16  ft.  at  the  eastern  end.  Neither 
appears  to  have  been  uniformly  paved  ; a fine  tessellated  pavement  was 
found  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  one  to  the  north,  and  a fragment  of  similar 
mosaic  was  met  with  about  half  way  along  the  other.  The  two  walls 
which  separated  these  passages  from  the  central  area,  hb  and  cc,  are  each 
four  feet  thick  ; while  that  of  which  the  Old  Wall  formed  a part  is  only  three 
feet  thick,  and  the  outer  wall  to  the  north,  dd,  is  3 ft.  9 in.  in  thickness. 
In  the  middle  of  the  wall  last- mentioned  there  is  a considerable  break, 
evidently  made  by  the  tearing  up  of  the  materials,  but  it  is  not  improbable 
that  there  was  an  entrance  here,  and  that  the  wall  was  torn  to  pieces  on 
both  sides  in  the  eagerness  of  the  mediaeval  builders  to  obtain  the  large 
stones  which  formed  the  doorway.  At  the  western  end  of  the  central  area, 
the  wall  had  two  breaks, j^,  in  which  stood,  evidently  in  situ,  in  one  a sin- 
gle large  stone,  in  the  other  two  similar  stones,  one  placed  on  the  other, 
which  were  carefully  squared,  and  one  of  them  had  bevelled  mouldings,  as 
though  they  had  formed  the  basements  for  large  columns,  and  this  probably 
was  the  entrance  from  what  is  now  the  Watling  Street  road  into  this  part 
of  the  building.  Several  fragments  of  large  columns  and  plinths  of  stone, 
and  one  capital,  which  lay  in  a reversed  position  by  the  side  of  the  Old  Wall, 
shew  that  this  building,  whatever  may  have  been  its  purpose,  was  not 
devoid  of  architectural  ornamentation.  At  the  eastern  end  of  the  central 
area  was  a step  formed  of  one  large  square  stone,  g,  with  a corresponding 
opening  in  the  wall,  which  appeared  to  be  the  bottom  of  a doorway.  It 
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led  into  an  enclosure,  Ti^  which  had  no  pavement,  and  seems  by  the  set-off 
on  the  wall  all  round  to  have  been  an  open  court.  The  northernmost  wall, 
ddd,  was  subsequently  traced  in  an  eastern  direction  to  an  extent,  altogether, 
of  more  than  three  hundred  feet,  but  the  excavators  were  stopped  by 
the  hedge.  A little  before  it  reached  the  hedge,  however,  a wall  was  met 
with  running  from  it  south,  and  inclosing  a large  space,  i,  which,  though 
not  extensively  explored,  appeared  to  be  without  pavement  or  sub-divisions, 
and  may  have  been  a large  open  court,  or  perhaps  a garden.  One  or  two 
trenches  were  dug  northwardly  from  the  outer  wall,  ddd,  and  each  brought 
to  light  a portion  of  a continuous  pavement  of  small  round  stones,  which 
evidently  occupied  the  middle  of  a street,  and  resembled  very  much  the 
pavement  of  our  old  mediaeval  towns,  as  it  may  be  seen  to  perfection  in 
Leicester,  and  in  Shrewsbury  itself.  There  appears,  therefore,  to  be  little 
doubt  that  this  great  building  stood  in  the  corner  formed  by  a street 
occupying  here  the  line  of  the  Watling  Street  road,  and  another  which  ran 
at  right  angles  to  it. 

The  wall  hh  terminated  short  of  the  eastern  wall  of  the  central  apart- 
ment, but  it  is  uncertain  whether  the  breach  has  been  caused  by  the  tear- 
ing up  of  materials  or  was  a doorway.  There  is  a similar  uncertaintv  with 
regard  to  the  other  end  of  this  wall ; but  it  is  probable  that  there  was, 
somewhere  or  other,  a doorway  from  this  central  area  into  the  southern 
passage,  which  was  probably  open  to  the  air  ; at  least,  the  northern  face 
of  the  Old  Wall,  aa,  which  formed  one  side  of  it,  has  every  appearance  of 
being  the  external  face  of  a building.  Nearly  in  the  middle  of  it  is  a large 
breach,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  rather  imperfect  representation  of  this  w^all 
in  the  corner  of  our  map.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  breach  has 
been  made  chiefly  by  the  breaking  away  of  the  material,  but  this  breaking 
away  may  perhaps  have  been  caused,  as  we  have  supposed  to  be  the  case 
in  that  in  the  northern  wall,  by  the  desire  to  get  aw^ay  the  large  stones 
which  formed  a doorway.  Further  along  this  passage,  towards  the  west, 
occurred  two  steps,  Ic  and  Z,  each  made  of  a single  stone,  and  leading 
to  openings  in  the  continuation  of  the  old  wall,  exactly  like  the  similar  step 
at  the  eastern  end  of  the  great  area.  The  more  western  of  these  steps,  Jc, 
was  very  much  worn  by  the  feet  of  those  who  had  trodden  over  it,  which 
w^as  not  the  case  with  the  other.  The  workmen  were  directed  to  dig 
a trench  southward  from  the  opening  in  the  wall  at  L They  appear  at  flrst 
to  have  come  into  a mere  yard,  but  they  soon  fell  in  with  the  semicircular 
end  of  a room  with  a hypocaust  (m).  This  proved,  when  it  was  cleared, 
to  have  been  a handsome  room,  thirty-seven  feet  long,  including  the 
semicircular  end,  and  twenty-five  in  breadth.  The  floor  had  disappeared, 
with  the  exception  of  a mass  of  the  concrete  of  which  it  was  formed,  and 
which  remains  in  the  north-eastern  corner.  It  was  supported  by  above  a 
hundred  and  twenty  pillars,  formed  of  the  flat  square  Roman  tiles,  just  three 
feet  high,  and  in  a very  perfect  condition  when  flrst  uncovered.  A passage 
through  the  eastern  wall  of  this  hypocaust  led  into  another  hypocaust  (o), 
the  entrance  to  which  was  by  an  archway  turned  with  Roman  tiles.  This 
entrance  was  approached  on  the  outside  by  a staircase  {p)  of  three  steps, 
each  formed  of  a single  stone,  the  w^orkmanship  of  which  is  extremely 
sharp  and  fresh.  To  the  east  of  this  staircase  was  found  a small  room  (^), 
eight  feet  square,  with  a herring-bone  pavement,  like  that  in  the  great  area 
to  the  north.  There  appears  to  have  been  a wide  passage  in  the  eastern 
wall  of  this  little  room,  which  led  into  a smaller  apartment  with  a hypo- 
caust (r).  Eastward  of  this  room  again  runs  a passage  between  two  walls. 
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v'  in  which  is  a square  pit,  s,  occupying  the  whole  breadth  of  it,  and  across 
ithe  bottom  of  which  runs  an  extremely  well-formed  drain,  tt,  in  a direc- 
lition  at  right  angles  to  the  Old  Wall.  The  floor  of  this  drain  is  formed  of 
the  well-known  large  Roman  roof-tiles,  the  flanged  edges  turned  upwards. 
To  the  southward  of  this  passage  the  excavators  have  just  entered  upon 
another  hypocaust,  which  is  not  yet  opened.  To  the  north,  the  space  be- 
tween the  passage  and  the  Old  Wall  has  not  yet  been  fully  explored.  This 
(the  southern)  side  of  the  Old  Wall  has  on  its  face  arches,  which  are 
evidently  the  springings  of  vaulted  roofs,  and  transverse  walls  have  been 
! discovered  answering  to  all  these  arches,  and  evidently  belonging  to  a 
* j series  of  rooms  {uuuu),  which  were  vaulted  in  the  manner  called  barrel- 
!;i  roofs.  In  one  of  them  was  found  a quantity  of  burnt  wheat,  so  that  they 
may  have  been  store-rooms.  The  space  to  the  west,  between  these  exca- 
i vations  and  the  hedge  of  the  Watling  Street  road,  has  not  yet  been  ex- 
% plored,  except  by  a short  trench  which  laid  open  the  portion  of  walls  indi- 
cated at  V in  our  plan.  These  shew  that  the  western  wall  of  the  great 
, building  on  the  north  was  continued  along  the  side  of  the  Watling  Street 
j road,  and  within  it  appears  to  have  been  small  and  mean  rooms,  perhaps 
I shops,  or  the  dwellings  of  the  poorer  inhabitants  of  Uriconium. 

I Such  is  the  state  of  the  excavations  on  the  site  of  this  ancient  city  in  the 

i*'l  month  of  April,  after  little  more  than  two  months’  work  ; for,  during  more 
than  a fortnight,  their  progress  at  this  place  has  been  suspended  by  circum- 
stances to  which,  as  the  obstacle  is  probably  by  this  time  removed,  we  will 
do  no  more  than  allude.  They  have  evidently  laid  open,  in  the  flrst  place, 
..  a large  building  destined  for  some  public  purpose,  to  the  south  of  which 
I they  are  entering  upon  a magniflcent  mansion,  which  no  doubt  belonged  to 
one  of  the  principal  people  in  the  town.  The  excavators  are  evidently 
j coming  upon  discoveries  that  will  prove  more  interesting  than  any  of  those 
they  have  yet  made ; and  we  look  forward  with,  we  think,  well  grounded 
hopes  to  the  result  of  the  further  diggings.  It  is  the  flrst  oppoi’tunity 
that  has  yet  occurred  of  obtaining  any  satisfactory  knowledge  of  the  in- 
ternal character  of  a Roman  town  in  Britain, 
i Little,  of  course,  has  yet  been  done  towards  tracing  the  distribution  of 
I the  buildings  in  the  Roman  town,  but  enough  has  already  been  brought  to 
! light  to  give  us  a tolerable  general  notion  of  the  character  of  the  buildings 
I themselves.  The  walls  of  the  houses,  even  the  partition-walls  between  one 
room  and  another,  are  in  no  instances  less  than  three  feet  thick.  The 
f fine  massive  character  of  this  masonry  may  be  seen  to  advantage  in  the  de- 
I scents  to  the  hypocausts  atp,  and  in  the  work  about  the  drain  at  s.  In  the 
inside  they  were  covered  with  a thick  layer  of  mortar,  which  was  painted 
in  fresco,  and  which,  where  it  remains,  either  on  the  lower  part  of  the  walls 
or  in  pieces  scattered  about,  has  preserved  its  colours  remarkably  fresh. 
The  ornamentation  in  those  yet  found  is  very  simple,  but  tasteful.  One 
piece  of  cement  from  the  wall  contained  three  or  four  large  letters  of  an 
I inscription.  In  the  interior  of  one  of  the  rooms  immediately  to  the  south 
of  the  Old  Wall,  the  wall,  instead  of  being  painted,  was  tessellated,  we  think 
an  ornamentation  of  an  unique  character,  at  least  as  far  as  this  country  is 
concerned.  A fragment  of  this  wall  is  represented  in  the  accompanying  cut 
(p.  454) ; the  tessellse,  which  are  of  an  uniform  size,  one-half  by  three-fifths  of 
an  inch,  are  set  in  the  cement,  alternately  of  a dark  and  light-coloured 
stone.  The  outside  of  the  houses  appear,  in  some  cases  at  least,  to  have 
been  likewise  painted  in  fresco.  Thus  the  exterior  of  the  semicircular  end 
,of  the  hypocaust  m,  was  plastered  over,  and  painted  red,  with  stripes  of 
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yellow.  A few  roof-tiles  were  found  scattered  about;  but  the  houses 
appear  to  have  been  more  generally  roofed  with  ra  her  thick  slabs  of 
micaceous  slate,  which  appears  to  have  been  brought  from  Wales.  Quan- 
tities ofthese  slates  

are  found  scattered 
about ; they  are 
sometimes  lozenge- 
shaped, but  more 
frequently  the  side 
angles  of  the  lo- 
zenge are  broken 
off,  so  as  to  form 
an  elongated  hexa- 
gon. The  most 
remarkable  article  FraSment  of  tesseUated  Trail. 

connected  with  the  structure  of  the  houses  was  the  window-glass,  which 
was  found  in  considerable  quantity,  and  appears  to  have  been  of  fine 
quality,  though  its  transparency  is  now 'destroyed  by  the  iridescence.  It 
was  found  in  some  instances  in  rather  large  pieces,  its  uniform  thickness 
exceeding  the  eighth  of  an  inch. 

A great  quantity  of  iron  has  been  found  in  the  progress  of  the  excavations 
at  W^roxeter,  and  in  general  it  is  better  preserved  than  usual.  It  consisted, 
in  a great  measure,  of  clamps,  large  nails,  rivets,  and  other  articles,  which 
appear  to  have  been  used  in  fixing  the  woodwork,  &c.,  of  the  buildings. 
Of  these  the  most  numerous 
is  the  T-shaped  clamp,  the 
third  figure  in  the  annexed  cut, 
which  is  found  rather  com- 
monly in  Roman  buildings, 
sometimes  arranged  at  equal 
distances  along  the  wall,  just 
above  the  level  of  the  floor. 

From  the  discoveries  of  the 
Abbe  Cochet  in  Normandy,  it 
would  appear  that  they  were 
used  to  hold  to  the  wall  the 
flue-tiles  of  the  hypocausts. 

The  object  represented  in  the 
middle  figure  of  the  cut  was 
also  found  in  some  numbers, 
of  exactly  uniform  size  and  shape,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  guess  at  its  use. 
The  curious  object  which  forms  the  first  figure  in  this  cut  is  also  of 
iron,  and  was  found  in  the  excavations  to  the  north  of  the  Old  Wall.  It 
is  about  five  inches  and  a-half  long,  and  the  one  end,  formed  like  the 
ferules  of  the  old  spear-heads,  was  evidently  intended  to  be  fitted  on  a 
shaft,  so  that  it  appears  to  have  belonged  to  some  sort  of  a ceremonial  staff, 
— a trident.  In  the  same  part  of  the  excavations  was  also  found  a portion 
of  a very  strong  iron  chain,  and  the  head  of  an  axe. 

The  most  abundant  of  all  the  metals  found  hitherto  in  these  excavations, 
at  least  after  iron,  is  lead  ; an  unusual  circumstance  in  Roman  sites,  but 
probably  to  be  explained  by  the  proximity  of  Uriconium  to  the  extensive 
lead-mines  on  the  Welsh  borders.  Among  various  objects  composed  of 
lead,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  mention  a little  bowl  or  cup,  about  three 
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inches  in  diameter,  and  of  elegant  form,  though  devoid  of  ornament : it 
is  represented  in  our  cut. 

Pottery  has,  as  usual,  been  found  in  great 
quantities,  including  the  red  ware  com- 
monly called  Samian,  the  ware  from  the 
potteries  at  Caistor  (^Durobrivce)  and  Up- 
church, and  nearly  all  the  other  varieties 
usually  met  with  in  Roman  sites  in  this  island.  But  a pottery  found  in 
great  abundance  at  Wroxeter  is  almost  new  to  the  antiquary  : it  is  white, 
and  of  a porous  texture,  and  was  probably  made  of  some  one  of  the  clays 
of  the  Severn  valley.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  kilns  which  pro- 
duced this  pottery  were  situated  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Broseley.  The  articles  made  of  this  ware  were  principally  jugs,  the 
elegant  and  usual  form  of  which  is  represented  in  the  upper  figure  of 
our  cut,  at  p.  458,  and  mortaria,  or  bowls  for  pounding  and  bruizing 
in  the  operations  of  cookery.  A fragment  of  one  of  the  latter  is  repre- 
sented in  the  lower  figure  in  the  cut,  and  shews  the  manner  in  which 
the  surface  internally  was  set  with  small  granular  pieces  of  silex,  to  assist 
in  the  process  of  trituration.  Among  other  fragments  of  pottery  found 
here,  is  a boldly  executed  mask  of  a female  face,  which  has  no  doubt 
formed  the  ornamental  mouthpiece  of  a large  amphora.  One  or  two 
fragments  of  very  choice  glass  vessels  have  also  been  dug  up. 

Objects  of  a more  miscellaneous  character,  in  a great  variety  of  materials, 
are  also  numerous, — such  as  ladies’  hair-pins,  in  bronze,  bone,  and  wood, 
fibulae  for  attaching  the  dress,  styli  for  writing  on  tablets,  knives,  rings, 
buttons,  &c.,  even  to  Roman  pins  and  needles.  Of  the  coins,  two  only  of 
those  yet  found  are  of  silver ; the  oldest  a coin  of  Galba,  the  others  being 
all  of  copper.  Quantities  of  bones  of  quadrupeds  and  birds  have  been 
found,  with  oyster-shells,  and  even  some  nut-shells,  from  which  we  may 
form  a notion  of  the  diet  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Roman  city.  Among 
these  were  remarked  numerous  tusks  and  toe-hoofs  of  wild  boars  and  horns 
of  stags,  the  latter  in  some  instances  of  very  large  dimensions.  Some  of 
the  stags’  horns  had  been  cut  and  sawed,  probably  in  order  to  turn  them 
to  some  useful  purpose. 

The  mention  of  bones  leads  us  to  one  of  the  most  remarkable  circum- 
stances connected  with  these  excavations.  It  has  often  struck  us  that,  as 
the  buildings  of  the  Romans  among  which  the  antiquary  digs  were  evi- 
dently destroved  by  fire,  and  part  of  their  inhabitants  no  doubt  slaughtered 
by  the  invaders,  we  might  expect  to  find  the  bones  of  human  beings 
among  the  ruins  ; yet  this  is  very  rarely  the  case.  Perhaps  this  may  be 
partly  explained  by  the  circumstance  that  most  of  the  sites  hitherto  ex- 
plored have  been  those  of  villas  or  country  mansions,  which  were  doubtless 
abandoned  by  their  inhabitants  before  they  were  invaded  by  the  enemy. 
At  Wroxeter,  so  long  as  the  labours  of  the  excavators  were  confined  to  the 
extensive  (public?)  buildings  to  the  north  of  the  Old  W'all  aa  (in  the  plan), 
they  met  with  no  bones  which  could  be  identified  as  human ; but  when  they 
crossed  this  wall,  and  came  among  the  domestic  buildings  to  the  south  of 
it,  the  case  was  entirely  changed.  In  a very  short  time  they  gathered  up 
human  bones  belonging  to  at  least  three  or  four  individuals ; and  in  what 
appeared  to  be  the  corner  of  a yard,  at  the  spot  marked  n in  our  plan,  was 
found  the  skull  of  a very  young  child.  Other  scattered  bones  were  subse- 
quently met  with,  and  at  last,  when  the  smallest  of  the  hypocausts,  r,  was 
cleared,  three  skeletons  were  found  in  it,  one  of  which  appeared  to  have 
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been  seated  or  crouching  in  a corner,  and  the  other  two  lying  extended  by 
the  side  of  the  wall;  it  appeared  from  the  skull  and  jaw  of  the  skeleton  in  ^ 

the  corner  that  it  had  belonged  to  a very  old  man,  while  at  least  one  of  ' 

the  other  two,  if  not  both,  seemed  from  similar  evidence  to  have  been 
females.  At  a very  short  distance  from  the  skeleton  of  the  old  man  lay 
in  a little  heap  a hundred  and  thirty-two  small  copper  coins,  most  of 
them  of  the  different  types  of  the  emperors  of  the  Constantine  family, 
and  among  them  small  iron  nails  and  remains  of  decayed  wood,  which 
shewed  that  they  must  have  been  inclosed  in  a small  wooden  coffer. 

We  may  thus  safely  conclude  that  these  three  individuals,  in  the  midst 
of  the  massacre  of  the  inhabitants  of  Uriconium,  had  sought  conceal- 
ment by  creeping  into  the  hypocaust,  a place  where,  as  it  was  rather 

a low  hypocaust,  they  were  not  likely  to  be  followed,  and  there  the  old 

man  had  tried  to  secure  the  money  which  was  within  his  reach.  Perhaps 
they  had  been  suffocated  in  their  place  of  refuge,  or  the  burning  buildings 
may  have  fallen  in  and  blocked  up  their  passage  out.  It  places  in  a lively 
manner  before  our  imagination  the  sufferings  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
doomed  city  when  it  fell  before  the  barbarians ; and  it  is  the  first  instance 
which  has  occurred  in  which  we  have  the  opportunity  of  ascertaining  what 
were  the  coins  which  a man  carried  about  him  as  the  current  money  in  this 
island  at  this  obscure  period  of  history.  These  coins  have  been  placed  in 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Roach  Smith,  who  has  made  a report  upon  them  to  the 
Numismatic  Society.  Other  human  remains  have  been  since  found,  and 
among  them  those  of  another  child. 

The  various  objects  above  mentioned  or  alluded  to  have  been  deposited, 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  resolution  of  the  Shropshire  Society,  in  the 
Society’s  Museum  at  Shrewsbury  ; and  if,  as  there  is  every  reason  to  expect, 
the  excavations  are  continued  with  the  same  success,  the  Wroxeter  Museum 
wnll  become  eventually  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  important  in  this 
island  ; the  more  so  because,  like  the  museum  at  Naples,  gathered  from 
the  ruins  of  Pompeii,  it  will  be  restricted  to  one  period  of  our  history. 

To  the  objects  dug  up  by  the  men  employed 
by  the  committee  of  investigation  will  be 
added  others  that  can  be  purchased  from 
those  who  have  gathered  them  in  previous 
times.  Many  of  these  have  been  already 
brought  into  the  Museum,  and  others  will 
shortly  follow  them.  Among  these  are  several 
neat  bronzes  ; but  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing of  them  is  a stamp  of  a Roman  oculist, 
engraved  on  a small  round  stone,  and  repre- 
sented in  the  annexed  cut,  the  size  of  the 
original.  The  inscription  may  be  read  with- 
out any  difficulty  as  follows : — Ti^erii  CLaudii  -nedici  dialibawm^/j  ad 
OMXE  YiTium  oculorum  ex  oro,  i.  e.  “The  dialibanum  of  Tiberius  Claudius, 
the  physician,  for  all  complaints  of  the  eyes,  to  be  used  with  egg.”  The 
dialibanum,  or  dialehanum,  was  a collyrium,  or  salve  for  the  eyes,  which 
in  a stamp  of  this  description  found  at  Cirencester  is  directed  similarly  to 
be  used  ex  ov,  where  we  have  a letter  more  of  this  word.  This  phrase 
occurs  also  on  similar  stamps  found  in  Prance  and  Germany.  We  learn 
from  the  ancient  writers  that  several  of  the  collyria  when  used  were  mixed 
up  with  the  white  of  egg.  This  stamp  makes  us  acquainted  with  a Roman 
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physician  resident  in  Uriconium  <5.  AVe  learn  the  names  of  others  of  its 
citizens  from  inscribed  sepulchral  monuments  which  have  been  from  time 
to  time  accidentally  turned  up  in  the  extensive  cemetery  outside  the  town 
walls,  which  it  is  to  be  expected  will  richly  reward  some  of  the  future 
labours  of  the  excavators.  One  of  these  commemorates  a soldier  of  the 
twentieth  legion,  named  Caius  Marinius  Secundus  Pollentius,  who  was  also 
a pensioner  of  the  first  legion  ; another,  a soldier  of  the  fourteenth  legion, 
named  Marcus  Petronius;  and  a third,  a soldier  of  the  cohort  of  the 
Thracians,  named  Tiberius  Claudius  Terentius,  whose  name  seems  to  have 
rather  a curious  relationship  to  that  of  the  physician.  Another  of  these 
monumental  stones  is  dedicated  to  a lady  named  Antonia  Gemella,  by 
Diadumenus,  whom  we  may  suppose  to  have  been  of  Greek  extrac- 
tion ; and  a triple  tablet  commemorates  a citizen  of  Uriconium  named 
Deuccus,  who  held  the  office  of  curator  agrorum,  his  wife  named  Placida, 
and  probably  a son  or  daughter,  but  the  inscription  of  the  third  column  is 
defaced.  While  speaking  of  inscriptions  we  must  also  state  that,  besides 
the  formal  wall  inscription  already  mentioned,  of  which  two  or  three  letters 
were  preserved  on  a piece  of  the  plaster,  and  which  no  doubt  would  have 
given  us  some  insight  into  the  character  of  these  buildings  if  it  had  been 
preserved,  the  surface  of  the  painted  plaster  of  the  southern  face  of  the 
southern  wall  of  the  passage  s (on  the  plan),  was,  when  first  discovered, 
covered  with  a straggling  inscription,  traced  into  the  mortar  with  some 
sharp-pointed  instrument,  like  similar  inscriptions  found  on  the  walls  of 
houses  at  Pompeii;  but,  unfortunately,  before  this  Wroxeter  inscription 
could  be  properly  examined,  some  meddling  visitors  broke  away  a great 
part  of  it  in  trying  the  strength  of  the  mortar,  and  the  tenant  having  imme- 
diately afterwards,  in  a fit  of  opposition  to  the  excavations,  shut  up  the 
place  against  the  excavation  committee,  the  weather,  and  other  causes  have 
so  much  deteriorated  the  rest,  that  it  is  not  now  possible  to  ascertain  its 
original  character. 

During  the  temporary  interruption  of  the  excavations  at  the  Old  AYall, 
just  alluded  to,  the  men  have  been  employed  on  another  spot  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  ancient  city,  inclosed  in  our  map  by  a dotted  line  to 
indicate  apparently  that  it  was  doubtful  if  it  were  outside  or  within  the  true 
town  wall.  This  ground  is  very  uneven,  rising  into  rather  high  mounds, 
the  top  of  the  highest  of  which  has  been  trenched,  and  the  walls  of  a square 
building  of  some  kind,  perhaps  a tower,  partly  uncovered.  Enough,  how- 
ever, has  not  yet  been  done  to  make  us  fully  acquainted  with  its  character. 
Among  the  objects  found  at  this  place  are  a bearded  head  of  a statue  in 
stone,  which,  from  a horn  which  has  escaped  mutilation,  has  been  sup- 
posed to  have  been  a statue  of  the  god  Pan,  though  it  has  since  been 
suggested  that  it  may  belong  to  the  statue  of  a river  god,  intended  to 
represent  the  Severn  ; and  a mould  for  casting  Roman  coins,  made  of  cla}'-, 
and  having  still  the  impress  of  a coin  of  Julia  Domna,  the  wife  of  the 
Emperor  Severus.  Curiously  enough,  a silver  coin  of  this  Empress  was 


^ This  medicine  stamp,  the  use  of  which  was  no  doubt  to  impress  the  names  of 
the  medicine  and  of  its  maker  on  the  pot,  box,  or  packet,  containing  it,  was  found  by 
a farmer  in  1808,  and  was  engraved  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  at  that  time  from 
so  incorrect  a copy,  that  it  could  not  be  satisfactorily  interpreted.  It  was  supposed  to 
have  been  subsequently  lost,  and  was  only  recovered  by  accident  since  the  excavations 
were  commenced  in  the  present  year.  It  will  be  observed  that  a small  space  is  filled 
up  by  a branch  before  the  second  and  third  lines,  and  by  a leaf-ornament  at  the  end  of 
the  fourth.  The  A in  the  fourth  line  is  a mere  expletive  to  fill  up  a space. 
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found  in  the  excavations  near  the  Old  Wall,  which  fits  the  impress  exactly 
This  method  of  multiplying  the  imperial  coinage  by  casts  seems  to  have 
been  very  common  in  these  distant  provinces,  and  was  perhaps  exercised 
by  the  imperial  or  municipal  officers.  The  discovery  of  this  mould  would 
seem  to  shew  that  Uriconium  enjoyed  the  privilege,  if  it  were  one. 

Such  is  a plain  and  simple  statement  of  the  result  of  the  progress  at  the 
beginning  of  these  very  important  excavations,  during  a very  short  space  of 
time,  and  under  all  the  impediments  which  present  themselves  at  a begin- 
ning. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  important  undertake 
ings  of  historical  research  that  this  country  has  seen.  We  have  for  the  first 
time  the  opportunity  of  exploring  a large  Roman  city  in  Britain,  the  site  of 
which  has  been  very  little  disturbed.  Fortunately,  the  ruins  lie  sufficiently 
deep  underground  to  have  protected  the  lower  and  more  important  parts 
of  the  buildings  from  extensive  injury.  We  may  therefore  hope,  from 
the  continued  progress  of  the  excavations,  that  a new  and  great  light  will 
be  thrown  on  the  condition  and  character  of  this  island  at  the  close  of  the 
Roman  period,  the  most  obscure  period  of  our  history  ; that  we  shall  have 
a number  of  mysterious  points  of  history  cleared  up,  and  that  we  shall  even 
obtain  inscriptions  which  may  make  known  to  us  important  historical 
events.  In  fact  the  Committee  of  Excavations  formed  at  Shrewsbury  is 
digging  up,  not  merely  the  city  of  Uriconium,  but  Roman  Britain  itself ; 
and  Wroxeter  may,  without  any  great  exaggeration  of  language,  be  termed 
the  British  Pompeii. 


Romano- Salopian  pottery. 
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If  it  be  true,  as  we  believe  it  is,  that  one  great  requisite  for  the  biogra- 
pher is  to  have  some  kindred  feelings  with  the  man  whose  actions  he  pro- 
poses to  narrate,  then  we  need  not  be  surprised  to  find  that  the  labour 
which  two  advanced  Liberals  of  our  day  have  bestowed  in  the  work  before 
us  on  three  medieval  prelates  and  their  times  has  produced  anything  rather 
than  a satisfactory  result.  J oint  authorship  has  at  no  time  any  particular 
recommendation  for  us,  and  we  here  see  its  defects  and  discordances  promi- 
nently brought  to  light.  One  of  the  writers  (whether  Washington  or  Mark 
we  care  not  to  inquire)  is  evidently  far  more  anti-episcopal  than  the  other, 
and  he  seems  to  have  furnished  the  bulk  of  the  book,  the  main  particulars 
of  which  are  uniformly  related  in  a disparaging  tone  ; but  his  confrere 
comes  to  the  rescue  with  a character  of  each  prelate  much  more  favourable 
than  we  should  look  for  from  the  premisses  ; so  that  we  are  left  to  choose 
between  them.  Both  authors,  however,  agree  that  the  Church  history  of 
“ the  first  five  Norman  kings”  is  “ sterile”  and  “obscure;”  and  they  in- 
form us  that  it  is  only  the  example  of  Lord  Macaulay  in  “ relieving  and 
unravelling  the  history  of  the  thirteenth  century,”  that  has  induced  them 
to  bestow  a thought  upon  their  subject.  When  we  consider  the  tone  of 
his  lordship’s  narrative,  we  need  not  wonder  that  his  imitators  have  found 
Lanfranc  “ deficient  in  veracity”  (p.  56)  ; Anselm,  the  prime  actor  in  a 
scene  that  “ closely  bordered  on  the  ridiculous”  (p.  173) ; and  Becket, 
though  on  the  whole  much  the  best  spoken  of,  the  author  of  “ a letter 
breathing  the  spirit  of  a Luther  rather  than  that  of  a favoured  saint,  within 
two  years  of  his  apotheosis”  (p.  431).  Scant  justice  the  three  prelates  are 
likely  to  receive  at  such  hands,  yet  the  appearance  of  this  book  is  no  mean 
testimony  to  the  hold  that  their  names  have  on  the  memories  of  men,  and 
it  may  be  worth  while  to  see  in  what  light  they  are  represented  seven  or 
eight  centuries  after  they  have  passed  away  by  avowed  opponents  of  the 
Church  system  that  they  supported.  It  is,  indeed,  with  the  opinions 
enunciated,  rather  than  with  the  facts  brought  forward,  that  we  have  to  do, 
as  the  latter,  being  drawn  mainly  from  such  ordinary  sources  as  the  trans- 
lations of  Malmesbury  and  Orderic,  supplemented  here  and  there  by  Hr. 
Henry  and  Thierry,  add  nothing  to  our  previous  knowledge  ; but  that  is  a 
complaint  that  may  be  urged  against  too  many  modern  biographies. 

Lanfranc,  then,  we  learn,  was  born  at  Pavia,  in  the  year  1005  ; his  father 
was  a senator  of  the  city,  and  the  son,  after  a course  of  study  at  Bologna, 
adopted  the  profession  of  the  law,  in  which  he  attained  high  reputation.  But 
his  ideas  were  too  “large  and  expansive”  for  his  occupation,  so  he  strangely 
retired  to  a less  civilised  country,  Normandy,  and  there  he  for  awhile  con- 
tented himself  with  teaching  logic  at  Avranches,  and  training  up  a school 
of  subtle  disputants.  But  he  was  unhappy  in  this  also : “ his  mind  was 
struggling  to  break  those  huge  mysteries  which  lie  round  about  every  form 
of  religious  faith,  and  which  must  be  passed  ere  a man  can  find  himself 
within  the  sacred  enclosure.”  As  a means  to  this  end  he  became  a monk 
at  Bee,  then  “poor,  and  unknown,  and  un visited,”  but  by  his  talents  to  be 


^ “The  Three  Archbishops:  Lanfranc — Anselm — A’Beckefc.  By  Washington  and 
Mark  Wilks.”  (London : Alfred  William  Bennett.) 
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raised  to  distinction.  From  a simple  monk  he  soon  became  prior  ; founded 
a school  which  eclipsed  the  forsaken  seminary  of  Avranches  ; made  Jour- 
neys to  Rome,  sometimes  on  political,  sometimes  on  ecclesiastical  affairs  ; 
was  removed  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Stephen  at  Caen,  and  founded  a school 
there  also  ; maintained  a long  controversy  with  Berengarius ; and  even- 
tually, on  the  displacement  of  Stigand,  was,  much  against  his  own  will, 
consecrated  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  This  high  office  he  held  for  nine- 
teen years,  dying  at  the  age  of  eighty-four,  on  the  28th  of  May,  1089. 

Arrogant  and  impetuous,  yet  knowing  how  to  give  way  at  the  proper 
moment  in  his  contests  with  his  lord,  William  of  Normandy ; a stern  dis- 
ciplinarian to  his  subordinates,  especially  if  Saxons  ; inspired,  indeed,  by  a 
contemptuous  aversion  for  his  English  flock  ; and  an  opponent  of  Beren- 
garius from  policy  rather  than  from  conviction, — such  is  the  Lanfranc  of 
our  authors,  as  shewn  in  their  record  of  his  acts  ; and  it  is  only  by  the 
duality  of  authorship  t^t  we  can  understand  how,  from  such  premisses,  the 
following  character  has  been  arrived  at : — 

“ The  character  of  Lanfranc  has  been  shewn  in  the  actions  we  have  recorded  of 
him,  and  needs  neither  criticism  to  expose  its  weakness,  nor  eulogium  to  extol  its 
merits.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  of  him,  that  if  he  was  ambitious,  it  was  the  ambition  of 
lofty  attainments,  and  that  he  never  sacrificed  to  itself  the  interests  of  others ; that  if 
he  was  haughty,  it  was  the  pride  of  a man  who  felt  himself  superior  in  nature  and  in 
pursuits  to  the  creatures  around  him,  who  squandered  or  dreamed  away  their  lives.  In 
a period  of  tranquillity  and  order,  when  merit  usually  receives  its  appreciation,  and 
industry  its  reward,  it  would  be  small  praise  to  say  of  a public  man,  that  he  had  kept 
his  hands  unstained  by  bribes,  had  taken  no  advantage  of  his  position  to  benefit  him- 
self. But  in  an  age  when  plunder  and  rapacity  were  general,  when  offices  in  the 
Church  were  obtained  by  purchase,  and  property  in  the  State  amassed  by  theft — to  be 
able  to  say  of  one  whose  opportunities  were  great  for  self-aggrandisement,  that  in  his 
time  no  sinister  means  could  profit  a bishop,  nor  could  an  abbot  obtain  advancement  by 
purchase  **,  that  though  he  amassed  wealth,  yet  no  voice  was  raised  to  denounce  its 
owner,  while  many  blessed  his  benevolence — is  to  indicate  a character  of  high  moral 
worth.  And  all  this  may  be  said  of  Lanfranc.” — (pp.  140,  141.) 

Agreeing  in  the  main  with  this,  we  could  wish  that  our  authors  had  not 
contented  themselves  with  denying  so  very  faintly  as  they  do  the  charge  to 
which,  in  more  places  than  one,  they  give  currency,  that  Lanfranc  was, 
from  first  to  last,  a mere  adventurer,  who  entered  the  Church  as  the 
readiest  way  of  rising  in  the  State. 

It  is,  however,  mainly  as  a teacher  that  Lanfranc  is  celebrated  in  these 
pages,  and  though  there  is  nothing  very  striking  about  it,  we  may  give  a 
few  readable  passages  from  our  authors’  estimate  of  schools  and  scholar- 
ship in  the  middle  ages  : — 

“ A modern  readei*,  and  especially  one  engaged  in  education,  would  be  interested  to 
know  what  forms  the  instructions  of  such  a teacher  as  Lanfranc  would  take,  what 
books  he  would  expound,  what  svibjects  he  would  teach,  whether  his  pupils  were  de- 
pendent solely  on  their  memories  for  the  retention  of  his  discourses,  or  whether  there 
were  text-books  to  which  they  could  refer.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  no  pupil  or  dis- 
ciple of  such  a man  has  left  us  a record  of  these  things,  or  that  no  student  at  Bee  had 
also  been  its  chronicler.  But,  failing  such  information,  we  must  content  ourselves 
with  the  general  descriptions  and  accidental  notices  which  occur  in  the  pages  of  the 
ordinary  histories  of  ancient  and  modern  writers;  remembering  that  they  extend  over 
a i)eriod  of  two  or  three  centuries,  but  one  in  which  neither  the  schools  nor  books 
underwent  any  considerable  change. 

“ I’he  schools  of  the  middle  ages  were  of  three  kinds.  First : Those  established  in 
connexion  with  cathedrals.  Second  : Conventual,  or  those  annexed  to  monasteries. 
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And  third : Secular,  national,  or  municipal  schools,  independent  of  religious  institu- 
tions. Of  these  last,  such  men  as  Charlemagne  and  our  own  Alfred  were  the  origina- 
tors and  most  prominent  supporters.  Chai’lemagne  especially  devoted  himself  to  the 
establishment  of  seminaries,  and  was  greatly  assisted  by  the  learned  of  his  time.  The 
Bishop  of  Orleans,  under  his  direction,  opened  parish  schools,  in  which  the  education 
offered  was  gratuitous.  ‘ To  Alcuin,’  we  are  told,  ‘ the  universities  of  Paris,  Tours, 
Pulden,  Soissons,  and  many  others  owe  their  origin  and  increase'.^  The  schools  of 
Paris,  that  became  so  celebrated  in  the  twelfth,  date  their  birth  as  far  back  as  the 
ninth  century ; and  it  will  be  remembered,  Lanfranc  himself  held  one  of  the  schools  at 
Avranches,  prior  to  his  entrance  at  Bee. 

“ But  a more  important  and  more  numerous  class  of  schools  were  the  conventual,  or 
monastic  seminaries,  which  the  younger  members  of  society  were  free  to  attend.  The 
originators,  and  most  of  the  supporters  of  monastic  institutions,  enjoined  upon  their 
followers  the  necessity  of  opening  schools  in  connection  with  their  foundations,  and  the 
result  was  that,  during  the  seventh  century  for  example,  many  monasteries  were 
founded,  both  in  England  and  on  the  continent,  in  each  of  which  schools  were  opened. 
But,  as  it  was  shewn  in  the  last  chapter,  the  monks  were  not  an  intellectual  class  of 
men,  and  the  labour  of  teaching  was  not  generally  in  favour  with  them.  Owing  to 
this  circumstance,  and  the  universal  decay  of  learning  during  the  tenth  century, 
schools  were  badly  supported,  and  the  cause  of  education  progressed  slowly.  But 
towards  the  close  of  that  period  a more  vigorous  and  intelligent  spirit  was  apparent, 
and  the  desire  for  instruction  again  took  possession  of  the  minds  of  men.  * * 

The  most  common  arrangement  of  the  subjects  of  instruction  between  the  eighth 
and  twelfth  centuries  was  that  known  as  the  Trivium  and  Quadrivium,  the  first  of 
which  included  grammar,  dialectics,  and  rhetoric;  the  second, — music,  arithmetic, 
geometry,  and  astronomy.  At  no  time  in  the  middle  ages  does  the  whole  of  this 
course  appear  to  have  been  studied.  The  laity  were  proverbially  ignorant,  and  the 
clergy  almost  invariably  idle.  That  most  illustrious  patron  of  learning,  Charlemagne, 
was  incapable  of  writing ; and  one  of  the  most  industrious  of  the  clergy  speaks  of  the 
‘ long  and  intricate  calculations  of  arithmetic  as  sufficient  to  overwhelm  the  mind  and 
throw  it  into  despair  * # * * * 

“ The  changes  in  the  course  of  study  that  had  taken  place  at  the  beginning  of  the 

eleventh  century  do  not  appear  to  have  been  very  great.  The  division  of  subjects 
remained  the  same  as  in  the  eighth  century,  but  was  not  more  strictly  attended  to 
than  then.  The  only  part  of  the  Trivium  that  received  much  attention  was  the  Latin 
language,  taught  from  the  little  treatise  by  Donatus,  and  from  the  extracts  of  Priscian. 
A growing  importance  attached  to  the  art  of  reasoning.  In  the  next  century  this  sub- 
ject, or  dialectics,  as  it  was  called,  received  more  than  its  due  share  of  attention ; but 
in  this  age  it  was  regarded  rather  as  an  abstract  science  than  as  one  to  be  applied  to 
the  solution  of  theological  and  ethical  questions;  and  even  Lanfranc  himself  denies 
that  he  makes  use  of  it,  when  arguing  with  Berengarius  the  doctrine  of  the  real  pre- 
sence, although  his  fame  as  a teacher  rests  almost  entirely  upon  the  success  with  wWh 

he  taught  this  most  intellectual  of  the  arts.  * * * * 

“ In  grammar,  the  work  most  esteemed  was  called  a Donat,  owing  to  the  fact  of  its 
having  been  compiled  by  Donatus,  a grammarian  of  the  fourth  century,  and,  in  con- 
nexion with  another  by  Priscian,  was  in  general  use.  As  a scholar  proceeded  he  was 
introduced  to  the  ‘ Cato,’  and  the  ‘ Doctrinal,’  written  by  Sauvage,  and  other  books, 
which  were  used  for  construing,  and  consisted  of  sentences,  moralities,  maxims  of  con- 
duct, and  even  precepts  of  behaviour.  Some  were  composed  of  precepts  and  examples 
united,  as  the  ‘ Chastisement  of  a Father ;’  but  the  morals  were  very  insipid.  With 
regard  to  the  classical  authors  read  at  this  time,  great  diversity  of  opinion  exists ; but 
it  is  certain  that,  shortly  after  the  Conquest,  Virgil,  Ovid,  and  others  were  daily  studied 
in  the  schools*.  Ingulphus,  speaking  of  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  says,  ‘I 
was  educated  in  letters  in  my  tender  years  at  Westminster ; from  whence  I was  after- 
wards sent  to  the  study  of  Oxford,  where  I made  greater  progress  in  the  Aristotelian 
philosophy  than  any  of  my  contemporaries,  and  became  very  well  acquainted  with  the 
rhetoric  of  Cicero  *.’  Dr.  Lingard,  commenting  upon  this  passage,  while  he  admits 
the  doubt  as  to  the  date  originally  assigned  to  the  work  of  Ingulphus,  asserts  that  the 


' “Henry,  Hist.  Eng.,  bk.  ii.  vol.  iv.” 

^ “Ibid.,  bk.  ii.  ch.  iv.” 

® “ Fosbroke,  British  Monachism.” 

^ “ History  of  Croyland  Abbey,  p.  147.  Bohn’ 
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classical  authors  mentioned  in  it  were  much  more  studied  in  the  eleventh  century  than 
is  generally  supposed.” — (pp.  23 — 30.) 

Not  at  all  more  satisfactory  is  the  sketch  of  the  life  of  the  second  Nor- 
man archbishop.  Possibly  from  a desire  to  write  Church  history  rather 
than  biography,  such  a picture  is  drawn  that  the  reader  will  hardly  con- 
ceive its  original  to  be  Anselm,  the  first  of  the  Schoolmen,  as  he  has  been 
termed,  who,  as  his  latest  editor  remarks,  ‘‘  wrote  numerous  devotional 
w^orks,  which  prove  that  the  contemplation  of  the  divine  mysteries  and  the 
interior  exercises  of  religion  were  far  more  to  his  mind  than  the  public 
controversies  in  which  he  engaged  for  the  defence  of  the  Church.”  It  is 
these  latter,  how'ever,  that  his  present  biographers  chiefly  dwell  upon,  and 
their  neglect  to  fulfil  a promise  made  of  noticing  his  “ several  learned 
works”  (p.  161)  will  be  a sufficient  excuse  for  our  ofiering  hereafter  a brief 
extract  from  one  of  them,  which  has  very  recently  made  its  first  appearance 
in  an  English  dress  s. 

Anselm,  some  thirty  years  the  junior  of  Lanfranc,  like  him  an  Italian, 
and  monk,  prior,  and  abbot  of  Bee,  was  his  successor  in  the  archiepiscopal 
see.  Of  a devout  temperament,  his  dreams,  even  from  childhood,  were  of 
a monastic  life,  and  when,  after  various  difficulties  and  delays,  he  became  a 
scholar  under  Lanfranc,  he  did  not  long  remain  a layman.  He  soon  joined 
the  fraternity,  and  ere  long  became  the  teacher  of  the  school ; after  awhile 
he  was  chosen  abbot,  and  for  several  years  ruled  his  house  wisely  and  well, 
even  according  to  the  shewing  of  our  authors,  who  evidently  are  not  preju- 
diced in  favour  of  such  institutions  : — 

“ The  life  of  Anselm  at  Bee  did  not  differ  very  materially  from  that  of  his  prede- 
cessor,— except  that  the  convulsions  in  Normandy  and  the  kingdom  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Channel  required  him  to  pay  greater  attention  to  the  affairs  of  his  monastery. 
Plis  disposition  was  extremely  meditative  and  religious.  He  loved  to  spend  nights  in 
the  contemplation  of  mysteries,  the  meaning  of  which  the  wisest  rarely  extract.  His 
piety  was  eminently  moyen  age  in  its  character, — sombre,  j)enitential,  grotesque,  and 
yet  at  times  sublime  in  its  expression.  Severe  as  a prior  and  abbot,  he  seemed  to  feel 
both  for  himself  and  his  monks  that  heaven  was  only  to  be  reached  by  forced  marches. 
He  insisted  that  daily  privations  and  mortifications  were  the  especial  glory  of  a monk. 
The  inmates  of  Bee  were,  besides,  often  robbed  of  their  simple  fare  to  supply  the  ne- 
cessities of  strangers.  Many  years  had  passed  since  the  little  brotherhood  had  been 
obliged  to  submit  to  the  rigours  of  a limited  dietary.  With  the  increase  of  Lanfranc’s 
pupils,  the  wealth  of  the  abbey  and  the  number  of  monks  had  been  greatly  augmented ; 
but  during  the  administration  of  Anselm,  owing  probably  to  a failure  in  their  crops, 
and  certainly  to  the  expenses  incurred  in  making  and  putting  up  a new  bell,  the  con- 
vent table  was  supplied  with  only  beans  and  peas.  A letter  of  the  abbot  remains,  in 
which  he  thanks  Lanfranc  for  the  gift  of  twenty  pounds  sent  by  the  archbishop  to 
assist  them  in  their  temporary  difficulties. 

“ The  literary  employments  of  Anselm  during  his  life  at  Bee  partook  of  his  devo- 
tional character.  He  did  not,  as  his  predecessor  had  done,  take  much  part  in  the  con- 
troversies that  were  raging  about  him.  No  one  who  looked  upon  that  mild  and 
scholarly  man,  could  have  supposed  that  in  a few  years  he  was  to  be  the  forlorn  hope 
of  the  ecclesiastical  veterans  who  waged  so  terrible  a war  with  the  civil  power.” — 

(pp.  160,  161.) 

The  steps  by  which  the  abbot  attained  to  his  higher  but  less  desirable 
dignity  are  told  with  a strong  effort  to  make  him  appear  anything  rather 
than  the  truly  pious  and  conscientious  man  that  he  was ; but  the  known 
facts  of  his  life  will  ever  preserve  to  him  the  character  of  a sufferer  for 


K Cur  Deus  Homo,  (Oxford  and  London : Parkers,)  “ a work  in  which  Anselm  main- 
tained, against  Abelard  and  other  i-ationalists,  the  wisdom,  justice,  and  expediency  of 
tljc  incarnation  of  God  for  man’s  redemption.” 
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conscience’  sake.  It  is  abundantly  evident  that  he  did  not  seek  promotion, 
and  it  is  equally  clear  that  he  refused  to  retain  kingly  favour  by  com- 
pliances that  he  esteemed  sinful.  This  conviction  has  forced  itself  on  his 
biographers,  and  they  are  obliged  to  do  him  justice  in  the  parallel  that  they 
institute  between  him  and  his  predecessor: — 

“ Anselm  died  on  the  21st  of  April,  1109.  They  buried  him  near  to  his  friend  and 
master,  to  the  south  of  the  altar.  His  contemporaries  have  left  a dreary  record  of  his 
miracles,  and  of  the  marvels  that  occurred  in  connexion  with  him ; they  are  not  suffi- 
ciently ingenious  to  deserve  transcription,  and  the  only  value  we  can  attach  to  them 
is,  that  they  shew  us  how  very  far  before  his  time  this  great  man  was.  He  was  un- 
doubtedly the  greatest  and  best  man  of  his  age ; the  world  generally  gives  to  Lan- 
franc  the  highest  seat  as  a politician ; and  some  have  placed  the  piety  of  Anselm  in  the 
second  place  : the  contrast  is  hardly  a fair  one ; it  is  one  in  which  both  men  lose. 
Lanfranc  was  a man  whose  courage  and  decision  seemed  more  real  than  Anselm’s,  be- 
cause accompanied  with  a greater  force  of  expression ; unconsciously,  probably  those 
who  were  opposed  to  him  felt  that  they  had  to  overcome  decision  not  merely  based  on 
principle,  but  fortified  by  personal  feeling ; that  his  determination  would  be  hardly 
less  strong  if  there  were  no  question  of  principle  involved.  With  Anselm  it  was  not  a 
personal  matter  at  all ; it  would  have  been,  we  believe,  an  impossibility  to  have  en- 
gaged that  man  in  a dispute  about  a single  acre  of  ground  which  belonged  solely  to 
himself ; rather  than  arouse  or  feel  animosity  and  wrath,  he  would  have  sacrificed  his 
right  of  possession.  Even  in  the  statement  of  his  determination,  his  sensitive  mind 
shrunk  from  a violent  expression,  and  so  quietly  did  he  utter  his  decision  that  men  of 
warm  and  pious  tempers  could  not  believe  it  real  till  it  had  been  supported  by  time. 
A man  can  be  a politician  of  any  fortune,  who  considers  facts  in  relation  to  the  prin- 
ciples which  underlie  them  ; the  successful  politician  is  a man  skilful  in  arrangements, 
rapid  in  resources,  brilliant  in  execution,  capable  of  seeing  all  present  conditions,  hut 
careless  of  future  contingencies;  one  whose  moral  nature  submits  without  question  to 
the  necessity  of  an  hour.  Such  a man  was  not  Anselm ; Lanfranc  would  never  have 
gone  into  exile,  nor  would  he  have  had  any  necessity  for  the  admonitory  letters  of 
pope  Paschal  to  restrain  his  zeal  in  the  matter  of  clerical  marriages  and  offspring. 

“ In  regard  to  the  religious  character  of  the  two  men,  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
placing  Anselm  above  his  predecessor.  Lanfranc’s  mind  was  of  that  logical,  critical 
order,  that  he  could  rest  nowhere  between  atheism  and  superstition.  That  solemn 
authority  which  the  Church  possessed  gave  him  at  once  the  quiet  certainty  for  which 
he  longed  ; without  it  he  would  have  hurried  distractedly  from  object  to  object,  striv- 
ing to  beat  out  from  nature  a something  to  believe ; but  when  the  Church  supplied 
him  with  the  something,  he  was  satisfied;  and  then  the  power  of  the  man  came  out, 
strengthened  by  the  reverent  authority  of  the  universal  Church,  trusting  to  the  voice 
that  seemed  to  him  from  God,  which  told  him  his  doctrine  was  truth ; he  laboured 
with  an  untiring  industry  and  unquestioning  faith  to  prove  the  Church  had  not 
erred.  Philosophy  and  common  sense  condemn  his  method,  but  the  hearts  of  all  re- 
flective men  sympathize  with  the  worker.  With  Anselm,  the  whole  thing  was  difier- 
ent ; doubt  was  an  abnormal  state  with  him,  faith  his  natural  condition ; the  truths 
he  held  were  such  as  the  afiection  of  men  have  ever  clustered  around.  Had  no  Church 
pronounced  them  true,  his  mind  would  have  gone  directly  towards  them,  would  have 
embraced  them,  and  he  would  have  proved  them  for  others.  He  employed  his  logic 
not  for  the  satisfaction  of  his  own  mind,  but  for  the  conquests  of  his  creed.  He  taught 
that  to  the  knowledge  of  God  man  might  be  directed  only  by  the  light  of  reason ; but 
it  is  impossible  not  to  see  that  the  argument  of  the  metaphysician  is  denied  by  the 
experience  of  the  saint.  To  see  the  position  he  must  have  occupied  had  his  intellect 
been  ungoverned  by  those  holy  affections  of  his  soul,  we  have  only  to  look  at  the  ex- 
travagance of  the  following  century.  By  those  who  lived  around  him,  however, 
Anselm  was  less  understood  than  he  is  by  the  present  day.  It  was  reserved  for  a 
philosopher  of  a later  age  to  appreciate  and  employ  his  methods,  and  for  the  Church  in 
the  fifteenth  century  to  recognise  his  sanctity  by  canonization.” — (pp.  306 — 309.) 

The  work  of  Anselm  to  which  we  have  alluded  is  entitled  ‘‘  Cur  Deus 
Homo,  or  Why  God  was  made  Man,”  and  its  publication  is  a gratifying 
circumstance,  as  affording  the  opportunity  for  the  general  reader  to  gain 
some  idea  of  what  the  writings  of  the  Schoolmen  really  are.  The  book  is 
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a dialogue  between  Anselm  and  Boso,  in  which  the  latter  brings  forward 
many  of  the  subtilties  with  which  modern  rationalism  assails  both  the  fact 
and  the  mode  of  man’s  redemption,  and  the  former  “justifies  the  ways  of 
God  to  man”  with  arguments  that  have  been  often  used,  in  somewhat 
modified  language,  by  more  modern  writers.  One  brief  citation  from  the 
chapter  on  Necessity  will  give  a sufficient  specimen  of  the  scholastic 
reasoning  of  the  eleventh  century : — 

“Anselm.  We  said  just  now  that  it  is  not  correct  to  say  that  God  cannot  do  a thing, 
or  that  He  does  it  from  necessity : for  every  necessity  and  impossibility  is  subject  to  His 
will.  Now  His  will  can  yield  to  no  necessity  or  impossibility  : for  nothing  is  necessary 
or  impossible  except  because  He  so  wills  it.  But  that  He  should  will  a thing  to  be,  or 
not  to  be,  on  account  of  necessity  or  impossibility,  is  contrary  to  the  truth  of  His 
nature.  Wherefore,  (since  all  that  He  wills,  and  only  what  He  wiUs,  He  does,)  as  no 
necessity  or  impossibility  precedes  His  willing  a thing  to  be  or  not  to  be,  so  neither 
does  it  precede  His  doing  or  not  doing  it,  although  He  may  unchangeably  will  and  do 
many  things.  And  as  when  God  does  a thing,  after  it  has  been  done  there  is  no  longer 
a possibility  of  its  not  being  done,  but  it  is  always  true  that  it  has  been  done  j and  yet 
it  is  not  right  to  say  that  it  is  impossible  for  God  to  make  what  is  past  not  past ; for 
there  no  necessity  of  not  doing  it,  or  impossibility  of  doing  it,  operates,  but  the  simple 
will  of  God,  who  wills  that  truth  should  always  (since  He  Himself  is  Truth)  be  as  un- 
changeable as  He  is : so  if  He  purposes  that  He  will  unchangeably  do  a thing,  although 
what  He  purposes  could  not,  before  it  is  done,  possibly  not  be  done,  still  there  is  not 
in  Him  any  necessity  of  doing  it,  or  impossibility  of  not  doing  it,  because  the  only  thing 
that  operates  with  Him  is  His  will.  * # * * * 

“ Every  necessity  is  either  compulsion  or  prohibition ; and  these  two  necessities  are 
directly  opposed  one  to  the  other,  as  are  ‘ must’  and  ‘ impossible.’  For  instance,  what- 
ever is  compelled  to  be,  is  prohibited  from  not  being ; and  whatever  is  compelled  not 
to  be,  is  prohibited  from  being ; even  as  what  must  be  is  impossible  not  to  be : and 
what  must  not  be  is  impossible  to  be,  and  conversely.  Now  when  we  say  that  a thing 
must  be  or  not  be  with  God,  it  is  not  meant  that  there  is  with  Him  any  necessity 
either  compelling  or  prohibiting ; but  it  is  intended  to  express  that  in  all  other  things 
there  is  a necessity  prohibiting  them  from  doing  and  compelling  them  not  to  do,  con- 
trary to  what  is  spoken  of  with  reference  to  God.  For  when  we  say  that  God  must 
always  speak  the  truth,  and  that  it  is  impossible  for  Him  ever  to  lie,  nothing  else  is 
said  but  that  it  is  impossible  that  anything  can  make  Him  either  not  speak  the  truth 
or  lie.” — (pp.  98 — 100.) 

In  the  case  of  Becket  the  materials  for  a biography  are  far  more  abun- 
dant than  in  that  of  either  of  his  predecessors  in  the  archiepiscopal  chair ; 
Professor  Stanley  has  enumerated  no  less  than  twenty-nine  narrations  \ 
mostly  by  contemporary  writers,  which  treat  of  his  life,  or  more  particularly 
of  his  death ; but  not  above  two  or  three  of  them  have  been  consulted  by 
our  authors.  Their  sketch  of  the  great  champion  of  the  Church  is  there- 
fore very  meagre  indeed,  so  much  so  as  hardly  to  bear  analyzing.  It  com- 
mences with  a rather  tedious  discussion  of  some  ballads  supposed  to  relate 
to  his  parentage,  in  which  the  pretty  legend  of  the  Saracen  lady  traversing 
many  lands,  crying,  “ London,  London  ! Gilbert,  Gilbert !”  is  dismissed 
as  unworthy  of  credit,  and  the  future  archbishop  is  set  forth  as  the  son  of 
Gilbert  Becket,  a London  magistrate,  and  Bose,  his  Norman  wife.  A con- 
siderable number  of  pages  is  occupied  by  a reproduction  of  the  description 
of  London  and  its  inhabitants  from  Pitzstephen  ; others,  by  fanciful  specu- 
lations as  to  the  cause  of  Becket’s  sudden  advancement,  and  the  rise  and 
progress  of  his  dispute  with  the  king.  These  occupy  so  much  room  as  to 
leave  small  space  for  the  detail  of  mere  facts ; and  when  we  come  to  the 
closing  scene  this  is  dismissed  in  a way  that  shews  tamely  indeed  when 
placed  side  by  side  with  the  vivid  and  picturesque,  yet  minutely  accurate, 
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I narrative  of  the  accomplished  author  of  the  “ Historical  Memorials  of 
I Canterbury,”  a narrative  most  fascinating  to  read,  but  even  still  more  im- 

(pressive  when,  as  has  once  been  the  case,  delivered  viva  voce  on  the  very 
spot  where  the  prelate’s  life-blood  was  poured  out  in  what  he  believed  a 
just  and  lawful  quarrel h 

I As  with  the  other  prelates,  such  facts  as  are  given  respecting  Becket  are 
I told  in  a depreciatory  tone,  but  we  are  happy  to  find,  and  to  quote,  one 
j passage,  which  may  act  as  a corrective,  for  it  gives  a fair  and  candid  esti- 
! mate  of  his  position  and  character.  After  alluding  to  the  contrariety  of 
opinion  that  exists  regarding  him,  the  authors  remark  : — 

“ The  first  point  on  which  arises  a difference  of  opinion  is  that  of  Becket’s  demeanour 
immediately  subsequent  to  his  consecration.  His  monkish  biographers,  intent  upon 
the  glorification  of  an  unnatural  ideal,  set  forth,  with  super-clerical  extravagance  of 
diction,  a certain  change  of  character,  immediately  upon  that  event.  ‘Contrary  to 
the  expectations  of  the  king  and  of  all  men,’  says  Fitzstephen,  ‘ the  glorious  arch- 
bishop Thomas  so  abandoned  the  world,  and  so  suddenly  felt  that  change  which  is  the 
handiwork  of  the  Most  High,  that  it  filled  all  with  astonishment.’  But  this  ‘ painting 
with  the  vermilion  rather  than  with  the  pen,’  as  one  of  them  expresses  it,  has  done 
great  injustice  to  its  subject.  It  has  been  made  the  ground  of  an  historical  calumny  no 
less  unjust  and  unphilosophical  than  that  which,  for  nearly  two  centuries,  divided  the 
career  of  Cromwell  into  that  of  a fanatic  and  a hypocrite-— honest  regicide  and  crafty 
liberticide.  All  such  violent  bisections  disappear  before  a candid  examination  of  facts, 
and  a charitable  construction  of  motives.  Looked  at  closely,  all  Fitzstephen’s  evidences 
of  ‘ conversion’  resolve  themselves  into  indications  of  a natural  adaptation  to  new 
circumstances.  He  who  as  chancellor  had  delighted  in  fine  garments  and  a costly 
housekeeping,  hunting  and  falconry,  great  company  and  books  of  law, — as  archbishop 
wore  sackcloth,  fared  on  bread  and  water  instead  of  meat  and  wine,  submitted  his 
back  to  the  scourge,  washed  the  feet  of  beggars,  doubled  his  alms,  and  sat  in  the 
cloisters  reading  books  of  devotion.  But  the  latter  were  just  as  proper  to  the  arch- 
bishop as  the  former  to  the  chancellor.  The  outward  signs  of  humility  and  mortifica- 
tion enumerated  were  so  thoroughly  professional,  that  they  excited  remark  only  from 
their  contrast  to  previous  characteristics.  So  far  from  their  being  carried  to  the  excess 
which  would  alone  argue  either  affectation  or  fanaticism,  there  is  indisputable  evidence 

of  this  being  accompanied  by  his  old  display  of  wealth  and  taste 

And  when  Becket  was  in  exile,  so  did  the  native  taste  cleave  to  him,  that  John  of 
Poictiers  counselled  a more  chastened  style  of  living,  as  more  in  keeping  with  his  own 
condition,  and  the  habits  of  the  religious  house  in  which  he  found  sanctuary.  It  may 
well  be  concluded,  therefore,  that  Becket’s  demeanour  was  at  least  free  from  the 
charge  of  a hypocritical  profession  of  saintship. 

“ The  next  point  that  arises  is  that  of  his  change  of  relationship  to  the  king.  The 
popular  notion  on  this  head  appears  to  be,  that  having  obtained  the  primacy  by  coun- 
tenancing the  royal  expectation  of  his  proving  a faithful  as  well  as  able  servant,  he 
insidiously  converted  it,  from  motives  of  personal  ambition  and  pride,  into  a rival 
dominion ; breaking  faith  with  a generous  master,  and  arrogantly  opposing  himself  to 
the  laws  of  which  he  had  been  the  chief  administrator.  We  have  seen  that  there  is  no 
ground  whatever  for  the  first  part  of  this  theory — that  so  fiir  from  seeking  the  pri- 
macy, he  as  little  desired  as  expected  it ; accepted  the  appointment  with  a reluctance 
which  there  is  no  reason  to  suspect ; and  expressly  foretold  the  rupture  of  his  friend- 
ship with  the  king.  But  here,  again,  probability  as  w'ell  as  testimony  is  against  the 
ordinary  belief.  Becket  was  at  any  rate  well  acquainted  with  the  lives  of  Lanfranc 
and  Anselm, — better  still  with  the  troubles  of  their  successors, — and  best  of  all  with 
the  character  of  Henry.  It  is  giving  him  little  credit  for  the  foresight  and  calculation 
which  should  always  accompany  ambition,  to  suppose  that  he  anticipated  a life  of  easy 
power,  where  all  his  predecessors  had  found  a seat  of  thorns.  Even  had  he  deliberately 
resolved  to  prove  traitor  to  those  spiritual  principalities  which  he  must  solemnly  swear 
to  serve,  before  obtaining  the  means  to  serve  another,  he  could  scarcely  have  reckoned 
upon  the  quiescence  of  pope  or  clergy;  the  pope,  whose  anathema  wwild  leave  him 
without  a subject  or  a friend ; the  clergy,  whose  revolt  would  paralyze  the  favour  of 
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the  king.  There  is  no  escape  from  these  difficulties  hut  in  the  natural  hypothesis  that 
Becket  was  an  honest  man, — after  the  nature  of  men, — neither  a miracle  of  saintship 
nor  a prodigy  of  wickedness ; hut  one  of  those  strong,  brave  men,  to  whom  resistance 
is  easier  than  servitude, — who  meet  events  as  they  come,  without  timid  calculation, 
though  not  without  some  anxious  foresight, — who  may  stoop  to  dissimulation  for  a 
moment,  as  a soldier  may  step  behind  a tree  to  avoid  a momentary  danger  too  great 
for  him  to  encounter,  hut  who  scorns  either  to  yield  or  flee  in  the  great,  prolonged 
battle  of  his  life.” — (pp.  368 — 372.) 

It  is  satisfactory  to  find  such  a judgment  as  this  put  forth  in  the  present 
day  of  one  who  is  too  commonly  either  over  or  under-estimated,  and  it 
reconciles  us  to  passing  over  in  silence  several  matters  on  which  our 
opinions  do  not  accord  with  those  of  our  authors.  Their  work,  on  the 
whole,  is  readable,  and  if  it  should  reach  another  edition,  it  might  be  im- 
proved by  rectifying  some  strange  instances  of  carelessness  with  regard  to 
names.  Though  we  can  guess  what  is  meant,  we  object  to  hear  of  “ the 
Ante  Regis,”  “Robert  de  Belescue,”  “ the  earl  of  Montaigne,”  the  battle  of 
“ Finchebray,”  “ the  earl  of  Poniton,”  or  the  castle  of  “ Forlaise  neither 
is  it  more  to  our  taste  to  read  of  “ Herbert  de  Boshaen,”  “ Roger,  earl  of 
Clerc,”  the  monk  “ Guin,”  or  the  murderer  “ Fitzarre ;”  we  think  “ the 
Kentish  village  Runnel”  must  mean  Romenal  (Romney),  and  should  prefer 
“ plenary”  to  “ pleasing  absolution.”  These  matters  are  not  of  conse- 
quence in  themselves,  but  they  suggest  unpleasant  doubts  as  to  the  trust- 
worthiness of  the  book  in  other  and  more  important  respects. 


FOSSIL  FISH. 


AccoedtnQ  to  the  “Sussex  Express,” 
some  extraordinary  specimens  of  fossil  fish 
have  been  dug  up  by  a party  sinking  a 
well  at  Mr.  Best’s  brewery,  that  seem  to 
substantiate  Dr.  Mantell’s  theory  of  this 
portion  of  the  Weald  having  been  in  re- 
mote ages  the  site  of  an  estuary,  or  the 
bed  of  an  immense  river,  previous  to  the 
crust  of  the  earth  being  so  perfected  as  to 
become  the  abode  of  mammalia,  and  very 
possibly  thousands  on  thousands  of  years 
before  it  was  inhabited  by  man.  The 
well-diggers  under  the  super  soil  found 
a sand  rock,  extending  in  depth  nearly 
ten  feet,  beneath  which  they  came  upon 
a chalky  debris  in  the  shape  of  marl,  in- 
tersected occasionally  by  layers  of  a harder 
substance.  At  the  depth  of  forty  feet 
from  the  surface  they  suddenly  came  on  a 
smooth  sand  rock,  evidently  once  the  bed 
of  a river,  for  it  was  here  they  came  upon 
the  fossils,  and  it  is  somewhat  extraor- 
dinary that  they  should  hit  upon  the 
specimens  found  in  the  small  circumfer- 
ence of  a well.  One  of  them  is  a petrified 
eel,  evidently  of  the  conger  species,  per- 
fect from  the  lips  to  the  tip  of  the  tail, 
measuring  a trifle  over  four  feet  in  length. 


and  lying  on  its  belly,  with  the  body 
slightly  undulated,  exactly  as  we  see  the 
muscular  movements  of  a dying  eel  assume 
when  we  have  severed  the  upper  part  of 
the  spine.  The  other  is  a perfect  petri- 
faction of  a fish  that  the  writer  of  this 
article  is  not  naturalist  enough  to  define, 
but  it  seems  to  be  of  the  salmon  species, 
which  the  tail  and  the  dorsal  fin  specify, 
but  the  lower  part  of  the  body  is  not  so 
tapering  as  the  salmon,  the  salmon  trout, 
or  the  common  trout,  of  the  present  day. 
It  more  resembles  an  occasional  visitor  in 
our  brooks  known  as  the  “bull  trout,” 
that  is  shorter  and  thicker  in  the  body, 
but  in  other  respects  very  much  resembles 
the  salmon  trout.  The  length  of  this 
fossil  is  about  two  feet  six  inches,  a size 
the  genera  does  not  grow  to  in  these  times, 
and  the  depth  of  the  body  at  the  dorsal 
fin,  nine  inches.  The  specimens  are  really 
worthy  the  attention  of  the  geologist  and 
naturalist.  We  must  observe  that  the 
fossils  are  covered  with  bivalves  and  other 
shells,  evidently  the  accumulation  of  years 
after  the  fish,  by  getting  into  waters 
charged  with  petrifying  qualities,  met 
with  death. 
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The  Library  question  has  entered  upon  a new  phase  of  existence,  having 
gradually  acquired  an  interest  and  assumed  an  importance  commensurate 
{ with  its  merits.  It  is  now  generally  conceded  that  the  civilization  of  a 
' people  may  be  judged  rather  by  the  number  and  value  of  its  private 
libraries,  than  by  the  extent  and  magnificence  of  those  provided  by  the 
I sovereign.  Such  being  the  case,  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  examine  our 
! position  in  this  particular  by  comparison  with  other  nations.  This  we  are 
; now  enabled  to  do,  for  the  first  time,  by  the  aid  afforded  in  Mr.  Edwards’ 
j “ Memoirs  of  Libraries,”  which  exhibits  a mass  of  evidence  such  as  only 
the  greatest  devotion  to  the  subject,  perseveringly  continued  through  many 
t years,  could  have  accumulated.  So  completely  is  the  subject  exhausted, 

I that  it  would  be  vain  and  useless  for  the  enquirer  to  push  his  researches 
further  in  order  to  obtain  a clear  view  of  the  libraries  of  the  past  and 
present ; for  what  of  interest  or  value  he  finds  not  in  these  volumes,  he 
will  scarcely  hope  to  obtain  elsewhere.  This  work  appears,  too,  at  a time 
1 when  it  is  most  needed  and  likely  to  be  appreciated,  and  when  the  lessons 
I it  teaches  can  be  turned  to  the  best  practical  account.  Eor  we  are,  it  is 
I to  be  hoped,  entering  upon  a new  era  with  regard  to  public  libraries ; and 
it  is  not  over-praise  to  say  that  these  “Memoirs”  will  form  our  best 
guide  in  the  art  of  forming  libraries,  and  in  the  best  method  of  managing 
them.  The  author  is  eminently  a “ practical  man,”  and  in  the  fruits  of 
his  long  experience  and  research  which  he  now  places  before  us  we  have 
a never-failing  storehouse  of  information  for  our  future  guidance. 

Under  the  modest  title  of  “ Memoirs,”  we  have,  in  reality,  a concise  but 
complete  history  of  libraries,  ancient,  mediseval,  and  modern ; rich  in 
curious  details,  anecdotes,  and  statistics.  The  history  of  ancient  col- 
lections is  clouded  under  doubt  and  conjecture ; in  the  chapters  devoted 
to  these  “dispensaries  of  the  mind,”  we  find  the  various  passages  in  the 
writings  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  authors  that  relate  to  libraries  ; the  infor- 
mation is  but  scanty,  but  little  as  it  is,  we  are  grateful  for  it.  We  have 
; next  a chapter  on  the  destruction  and  dispersion  of  ancient  libraries,  and 
the  researches  after  their  fragments,  in  which  the  Herculaneum  papyri  are 
described,  and  the  means  employed  by  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  for  their 
recovery  are  detailed;  a subject  that  never  loses  its  interest,  however  often 
it  may  be  narrated. 

The  libraries  of  the  middle  ages  next  engage  our  attention ; and  here 
we  meet  with  ample  details  of  the  formation  and  growth  of  the  monastic 
libraries,  the  libraries  of  the  English  and  Continental  Benedictines,  and  the 
libraries  of  the  Mendicant  orders,  together  with  an  account  of  the  dissolution 
of  the  monasteries  and  dispersion  of  their  libraries.  The  royal,  noble,  and 
plebeian  book-collectors  of  the  middle  ages  have  a chapter  to  themselves ; 
and  here  we  encounter  the  names  of  Charles  the  Bald,  of  Petrarch,  of 
Lorenzo  de  Medici,  of  Charles  V.  of  France,  and  others  of  note. 

Bidding  farewell  to  the  past,  we  arrive  at  the  consideration  of  a subject 
much  nearer  to  us  in  interest  and  importance,  namely,  the  modern  libra- 
ries of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Amongst  these,  our  great  national 
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collection  in  the  British  Museum  of  necessity  occupies  the  most  promi- 
nent place.  The  growth  of  this  institution,  like  that  of  most  great  libraries, 
resembles  in  many  respects  the  growth  of  a great  city.  There  is  a similar 
agglomeration  of  materials,  grouped  together,  by  chance  or  convenience, 
around  a nucleus,  without  regard  to  any  preconceived  plan,  forming  an 
heterogeneous  mass,  that  in  due  time  becomes  a concrete,  which  is  either  a 
great  library  or  a great  city.  A time  arrives  when  the  imperfections  and 
inconveniences  of  the  mass  make  themselves  so  felt,  that  reconstruction 
becomes  necessary : and  we  have  to  deplore  the  short-sightedness  of  our 
forefathers,  and  the  want  of  method  of  our  predecessors,  which  has  created 
the  necessity  for  a twofold  labour,  that  of  disintegration  and  remodelling, 
to  produce  a new  whole  adequate  to  the  peculiar  wants  of  our  times. 

The  foundation  of  the  present  magnificent  national  library  of  Great 
Britain  consisted  of  four  several  collections, — the  Royal,  the  Cottonian, 
the  Harleian,  and  the  Sloanean.  “ These  collectively  formed  the  nucleus 
around  which,  in  the  course  of  a century,  other,  and  in  some  respects 
even  more  valuable,  libraries  were  successively  brought  together,  to  form 
an  aggregate  that  may  now  challenge  comparison  with  the  oldest  and  most 
fortunate  of  the  great  libraries  of  the  world. The  names  of  the  principal 
donors  by  whom  the  library  has  been  enriched  are  worthy  of  all  honour, 
but  are  far  too  numerous  to  recite  in  this  place,  and  it  is  with  great 
reluctance  we  pass  them  by. 

Until  of  late  years  a niggard  parsimony  prevailed  in  providing  the 
means  for  enlarging  the  resources  of  this  institution,  by  which  many  rare 
opportunities  of  increasing  its  value  were  lost,  and  for  ever.  A more 
liberal  policy  now  prevails,  and  this,  coupled  with  the  active  and  intelligent 
discharge  of  his  duties  by  the  principal  librarian,  Mr.  Panizzi,  has  placed 
the  library  of  the  British  Museum,  in  respect  to  utility  and  facility  of 
access,  together  with  considerations  for  the  convenience  and  comfort  of 
readers,  on  a footing  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  public  library  in  Europe. 
It  will  doubtless  become,  if  it  has  not  done  so  already,  a model  for  other 
similar  institutions,  and  one,  indeed,  of  which  any  nation  might  well  be 
proud. 

But  great  as  is  the  extent  of  our  national  library,  it  shares  the  defects 
of  every  existing  similar  institution,  in  being  far  from  constituting  what 
may  be  called  a complete  library,  taking  this  term  in  that  sense  by  which 
we  understand,  a library  wherein  a student  would  find  every  authority 
necessary  to  enable  him  to  pursue  his  studies  upon  any  given  subject  to 
their  ultimate  end.  Upon  several  occasions  we  have  ourselves  been  unable 
to  complete  our  researches,  upon  no  very  recondite  subjects  either,  for 
want  of  books  of  authority  printed  within  the  last  hundred  years.  In  a 
truly  national  collection  we  feel  justified  in  expecting  to  find  every  attain- 
able printed  book  ; and  what  will  not  money  and  diligence  obtain  even  in 
the  matter  of  books  ? Doubtless  only  a very  small  portion  of  the  contents 
of  even  the  largest  library  are  ever  called  into  requisition,  so  large  a pro- 
portion of  the  productions  of  the  past  being  regarded  merely  as  curiosities, 
which  might  be  put  under  a glass  in  the  same  case  with  Babbage’s  calcu- 
lating machine  : still  it  is  generally  conceded,  that  nearly  every  book, 
however  worthless  it  appears,  contains  something  that  may  one  day  or 
other  prove  capable  of  throwing  light  upon  some  valuable  enquiry. 

Besides  our  great  national  library,  England  contains  many  other  col- 
lections, curious  and  valuable,  although  of  much  less  extent.  There  is 
the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  famed  for  its  unrivalled  collections  of 
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Oriental  manuscripts,  its  Biblical  codices,  its  manuscript  materials  for  British 
history ; besides  its  rare  curiosities  of  early  English  printing,  and  its 
editiones  principes  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics.  The  Radcliffe,  Taylor, 
and  Ashmolean  Libraries,  together  with  the  various  College  libraries, 

!form  a whole  which  may  well  substantiate  the  claim  of  Oxford  to  the 
I proud  title  of  the  “ City  of  Learning.”  The  library  of  Cambridge  TJni- 
1 versity  is  “ particularly  rich  in  architecture,  antiquities,  numismatics,  and 
H natural  history.”  There  is  a remarkable  collection  of  early  English 
Bibles,  and  that  of  the  “ Caxtons”  is  splendid.  The  minor  libraries  of  Cam- 
11  bridge  are  the  Fitzwilliam,  rich  in  works  on  the  fine  arts  ; the  library 
of  Trinity  College,  which  has  an  European  fame,  as  well  for  the  intrinsic 
*1  worth  of  the  collection  as  for  the  rare  beauty  of  its  dwelling  ; St.John’s 
I has  accumulated  a rich  and  very  diversified  collection  of  early  printed 
I English  books,  early  Bibles,  and  works  connected  with  the  history  of  the 
: Reformation.  The  manuscripts  are  numerous  and  valuable.  Corpus 
ij  Christi  library  is  far  richer  in  the  materials  for  British  history  than  any 
other  collegiate  collection  either  at  Cambridge  or  at  Oxford ; Magdalen  is 
famous  for  its  Pepysian  collection  ; the  library  of  Queens’  College  is  of  con- 
siderable extent  and  value ; Caius  College  library  is  particularly  rich  in 
heraldic  visitations  and  manuscripts  relating  to  civil  law ; the  library  of 
King’s  College  includes,  amongst  other  rare  and  valuable  books,  the  fine 
collection  formed  by  Jacob  Bryant,  whose  comprehensive  tastes  included 
the  fine  classics,  modern  Latin  poetry,  the  modern  literature  of  Italy,  early 
English  poetry,  and  standard  British  authors  on  almost  all  subjects.  Of 
the  other  collegiate  libraries.  Trinity  Hall  contains  an  excellent  classical 
library,  bequeathed  by  Sir  Williani“ Wynne,  as  well  as  a large  collection 
of  books  relating  to  civil  law ; Clare  Hall  contains  many  valuable  theo- 
logical and  classical  works,  and  a large  collection  of  Italian  books ; Christ’s 
College  has  a good  collection  of  theology. 

The  public  libi’ary  of  Humphrey  Chetham,  in  the  city  of  Manchester, 
occupies  a chapter  to  itself,  full  of  matter  as  curious  as  interesting.  Next 
we  encounter  the  cathedral  libi-aries  of  England:  the  perusal  of  this 
chapter  excites  both  our  profoundest  admiration  and  respect  for  those 
dignitaries  of  the  Church  who  did  so  much  in  their  time  for  the  advance- 
ment of  learning,  and  our  contempt  for  their  successors,  who  so  wantonly 
I allowed  these  treasures  to  go  to  waste  and  ruin.  Not  all,  however,  are 
alike  reprehensible, — “ care  like  that  evinced  at  Durham  for  the  present 
and  the  future  is  in  true  harmony  with  the  munificence  of  open-handed 
deans  and  prelates,  the  Sudburys  and  the  Cosins  of  a bygone  age.”  The 
archiepiscopal  library  at  Lambeth  fills  a curious  chapter,  and  the  libraries 
of  the  Inns  of  Court  one  no  less  so.  The  older  libraries  of  English  towns, 
and  the  parochial  and  quasi-parochial  libraries,  conclude  the  survey  of  the 
public  libraries  of  England. 

Quitting  the  libraries  of  the  present,  turn  we  now  to  the  consideration  of 
the  libraries  of  the  future,  a question  of  the  gravest  importance,  seeing  that 
it  affects  posterity  no  less  than  the  living,  and  one  that  can  hardly  be  con- 
sidered to  have  yet  received  the  full  consideration  it  demands.  The  ques- 
tion of  the  libraries  of  the  future  is  the  question  of  libraries  de  novo,  since, 
of  necessity,  they  must  be  composed  on  a plan  widely  differing  from  that 
which  governed  the  growth  of  most  existing  libraries.  The  intellectual 
wants  of  the  majority  of  the  population  of  our  times  are  of  a practical  and 
utilitarian  character,  and  amusement  must  be  blended  with  instruction.  The 
ponderous  folio  and  the  heavy  quarto  have  given  place  to  the  portable 
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octavo  and  the  trim  duodecimo.  To  enter  a library  of  the  old  model  ex- 
cites a feeling  akin  to  that  we  experience  upon  entering  the  exhumed  cities 
of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum,  both  are  the  tenements  of  departed  souls. 
A library  of  the  future  should  present  all  the  busy  life  and  activity  of  the 
market-place,  where  food  for  the  living  can  be  had  for  the  asking.  Vene- 
rable are  the  book -relics  of  the  past,  and  dearly  to  be  prized ; but  for  the 
million-handed  knowledge-seekers  of  the  future,  they  must  undergo  a sort  of 
metempsychosis,  the  souls  of  the  dusty  folios  must  re-enter  the  trim  octavos, 
and  in  that  form  re-live  through  another  cycle  of  ages. 

The  true  University  of  these  days,  says  Mr.  Carlyle,  is  a collection  of  books. 
But  what  sort  of  a collection  must  the  library  of  the  future  consist  of  ? It 
is  evident  it  can  be  no  place  for  what  we  now  regard  as  the  curiosities  of 
literature ; these  are  already  garnered  up  in  store-houses  from  which  they 
will  never  depart,  and  if  they  could,  they  are  not  the  things  upon  which 
tax-levied  funds  should  be  expended.  Dismissing,  then,  all  thoughts  of 
merely  curious  books,  we  must  look  for  the  best,  and  the  best  edition, 
which  in  most  cases  may  be  the  latest  published.  The  library  of  the  future, 
then,  must  consist  of  modern  books,  and  the  best  of  their  kind.  In  its  first 
stages  of  existence  it  must  aim  to  be  a library  of  reference : rich  in  Cyclo- 
paedias, Dictionaries,  Gazetteers,  Periodicals  in  sets,'Transactions,  Parliamen- 
tary Reports,  and  other  Public  Documents,  with  the  complete  works  of  our 
standard  authors.  A good  library  of  reference,  once  formed,  if  it  never 
becomes  anything  more,  would  be  invaluable  in  any  place.  When  this  is 
tolerably  complete,  the  library  for  circulation  may  be  commenced ; and  here  it 
will  be  better  to  aim  at  rendering  a few  chosen  subjects  moderately  complete 
than  to  strive  at  a general  accession  upon  all  subjects.  The  cyclopaedic 
works  on  theology,  medicine,  and  similar  comprehensive  subjects,  will  an- 
swer temporary  purposes,  because  the  students  of  the  several  professions 
are  in  general  specially  provided  with  the  books  necessary  to  their  studies. 

By  the  provisions  of  Mr.  Ewart’s  Library  Act  we  are  empowered  to 
establish  town  libraries,  “ the  libraries  of  the  future.”  The  Saxon  churl, 
from  the  nature  of  his  constitution  and  temperament,  is  anything  but  a 
bookish  animal ; it  will,  therefore,  excite  but  little  surprise  when  we  learn 
that  he  has  evinced  no  very  warm  desire  to  tax  himself  for  a privilege  he 
is  incapable  of  enjoying.  Contrasted  with  the  zeal  and  liberality  of  his 
brethren  in  the  United  States  of  America,  this  apathy  is  rather  humiliating 
to  his  national  pride.  If  knowledge  be  power,  then  will  America  become, 
as  she  already  bids  fair  to  do,  the  most  powerful  nation  of  the  earth  : for 
nowhere  does  education  and  the  difi’usion  of  good  books  enter  more  inti- 
mately into  the  life’s-blood  of  the  nation  than  with  her.  We  who  claim  to 
occupy  the  foremost  rank  in  the  vanguard  of  civilization, — it  behoves  us  to 
examine  our  position,  and  consider  what  in  intellectual  appliances  is  neces- 
sary to  maintain  it.  Libraries  are  the  great  arsenals  of  knowledge  and  of 
power,  and  we  are  not  entirely  without  hope  that  we  may  see  the  whole 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land  studded  with  them. 

The  organization  of  a public  library  is  a matter  of  so  difficult  a nature, 
that  Mr.  Ewart’s  Act  ought  to  have  been  accompanied  by  a Code  of  Instruc- 
tions for  the  guidance  of  those  upon  whom  the  responsibility  of  organiza- 
tion devolves.  There  are  certain  fundamental  requisites  common  to  the 
foundation  of  all  libraries  for  general  use,  and  these  are  of  sufficient  extent 
to  occupy  the  attention  and  engage  the  funds  first  devoted  to  them.  There 
are  local  influences  to  be  considered,  and  existing  institutions  to  be  re- 
garded, which  town  councils  are  little  likely  to  be  mindful  of.  The  Code 
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of  Instructions  would  lead  to  the  best  economy  of  funds  and  resources,  and 
obviate  the  commission  of  many  errors.  Librarians,  as  a recognised  body  like 
the  schoolmaster,  cannot  be  said  to  exist,  and  it  may  be  said  of  them,  as  of 
poets,  they  are  born  such,  and  not  made.  In  fact,  a good  librarian  is  as 
rare  a phenomenon  as  a good  poet.  Scholarship,  although  indispensable, 
avails  nothing  if  it  makes  only  a pedant.  A librarian’s  taste  must  be  om- 
nivorous, his  sympathies  universal,  his  knowledge  encyclopaedic,  without 
undue  predilections  or  prejudices  ; — -but  to  enumerate  all  the  essential  qua- 
lities of  the  perfect  librarian  would  be  to  shew  that  of  all  bipeds  he  is  the 
rarest. 

If  the  soul  of  a library  be  its  librarian,  its  heart  is  the  catalogue.  The 
question  of  what  a catalogue  shall  be  is  overwhelmed  with  pedantry,  in 
which  the  convenience  of  the  student  has  been  altogether  lost  sight  of. 
It  is  generally  assumed  that  a person  consulting  a library  is  acquainted 
with  the  names  of  all  the  authors  who  have  written  upon  the  subject  on 
which  he  is  seeking  information,  whereas  the  contrary  is  usually  the  case. 
Most  catalogues  of  small  libraries  that  we  have  seen  consist  of  the  titles  of 
the  books  under  the  authors’  names,  arranged  in  alphabetical  order.  This 
arrangement  suffices  to  shew  what  works  of  a particular  author  the  library 
contains,  but  it  will  afford  no  clue  to  the  richness  or  poverty  of  the  library 
in  works  upon  a given  subject,  unless  a classified  index  of  subjects  be 
appended.  But  classification,  instead  of  producing  order,  generally  exhibits 
chaos ; it  frequently  takes  longer  to  ascertain  from  a classed  catalogue  if 
a given  work  is  contained  in  the  library  than  it  does  to  read  it  when 
found.  It  has  been  supposed  that  books  must  be  classed  and  grouped 
upon  some  elaborate  system  derived  from  a perfect  division  of  the  whole 
circle  of  human  knowledge  ; but  as  books  are  in  matter  more  frequently 
heterogeneous  than  homogeneous,  they  for  the  most  part  elude  all  attempts 
to  be  rigorously  classified  by  these  systems. 

The  construction  of  a catalogue  must  be  governed  by  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  the  library  it  represents.  After  a patient  examination  of  all  existing 
and  projected  systems,  and  of  various  essays  at  catalogue-making,  we  have 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  best  arrangement  for  the  library  of 
moderate  extent  is  that  of  a classification  of  the  books  according  to  sub- 
jects, these  being  placed  in  alphabetical  order,  after  the  plan  of  Watts’s 
BilUotheca  Britannica.  This  plan  is  independent  of  all  systems,  and  is 
of  as  easy  and  as  prompt  reference  as  an  ordinary  dictionary.  If  the 
library  of  the  British  Museum  were  catalogued  and  printed  in  sections  on 
this  plan,  every  student  might  possess,  in  a portable  form,  a complete  index 
to  all  the  books  relating  to  the  subject  he  is  studying,  without  being  en- 
cumbered with  those  to  which  he  is  indifferent.  No  question  of  a folio 
catalogue  of  thirty  or  forty  volumes  in  this  case ; a small  octavo  or  duo- 
decimo would  shew  the  architect  or  the  geologist  what  books  he  might  be 
able  to  consult,  without  being  encumbered  with  the  titles  of  books  on 
theology  or  medicine.  The  manuscript  catalogue,  on  the  plan  it  is  now 
conducted,  would  remain  and  serve  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  prepared. 
It  will  always  be  found  that  a general  public  library  absolutely  demands  a 
printed  catalogue.  Now  the  ordinary  idea  of  such  a key  to  the  library  in 
the  minds  of  bookish  men  inclines  too  much  to  making  the  work  a bibliogra- 
phical authority,  in  which  all  the  minutiae  and  eccentricity  of  past  days 
must  be  literally  chronicled.  But  for  the  purposes  of  ordinary  readers, 
nothing  more  is  required  than  the  full  title  of  a book  if  it  be  brief,  or  just 
so  much  of  it  as  is  necessary  to  shew  its  contents,  if  it  be  verbose.  The 
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art  of  abridging  titles  is  not  to  be  despised,  and  when  well  performed, 
renders  essential  service  to  readers.  Every  book  must  be  upon  some  topic 
more  or  less  definite,  for  which  a place  may  be  made  in  an  alphabetical 
arrangement.  If  it  treat  of  more  than  one  subject,  let  it  be  placed  under 
each.  Thus  every  book  will  find  its  place,  and  that  place  will  be  found 
without  difficulty  or  loss  of  time.  An  index  of  authors,  briefly  referring  to 
the  subjects  under  which  their  works  are  classed,  will  render  the  catalogue 
complete.  When  a subject  is  very  comprehensive,  as  medicine  or  mathe- 
matics, it  may  take  its  place  in  the  ordinary  alphabetical  arrangement,  and 
also  have  another  of  its  own : under  the  first,  works  treating  on  aneurism, 
or  arteries,  blood,  &c.,  will  be  collected  and  arranged  in  alphabetical  order ; 
so  likewise  with  the  second,  algebra,  arithmetic,  calculus,  decimals,  &c. 

It  is  not  possible  to  enter  into  all  the  details  of  catalogue-making  ; we 
seek  only,  by  means  of  a practical  suggestion,  to  remove  the  impediments 
that  too  frequently  prevent  the  preparation  of  so  useful  a work, — impedi- 
ments that  owe  their  origin  chiefly  to  pedantical  notions,  and  to  an  absurd 
idea  that  every  reader  of  a book  demands  a bibliographical  description  of 
it;  whereas  all  that  he  usually  requires  is  just  so  much  as  will  enable 
him  to  identify  the  work  he  is  in  quest  of.  As  expense  is  the  chief  impe- 
diment to  the  compilation  and  printing  of  a catalogue,  any  effectual  plan 
that  will  admit  of  lessening  the  cost  of  its  production  is  worthy  of  notice. 
Catalogues  constructed  in  the  opposite  extreme  to  the  bibliographical — that 
in  which  every  title  is  contained  in  one  line — are  greatly  to  be  deprecated, 
as  the  titles  of  books  are  not  merely  abridged,  but  frequently  so  altered  as 
scarcely  to  be  recognisable. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  an  alphabetically  classed  catalogue  consists  in 
its  shewing  at  a glance  the  comparative  poverty  and  richness  of  a library 
on  any  given  subject ; where  some  such  plan  is  not  adopted,  it  will  gene- 
rally be  found  that  certain  subjects,  even  of  importance,  are  neglected. 
It  thus  serves  as  a check  upon  the  diligence  of  the  librarian ; and  an  annual 
supplement  would  be  free  from  the  objections  that  lie  against  the  appendixes 
of  a catalogue  made  upon  the  usual  plan. 

The  building  that  contains  the  library  requires  more  consideration  than 
it  is  likely  to  meet  with.  It  is  at  all  times,  and  under  all  circumstances,  a 
costly  affair,  and  demands  an  amount  of  liberality  not  likely  to  be  generally 
accorded  to  it  until  the  nation  feels  more  pride  in  its  libraries  than  it  has 
hitherto  displayed.  The  public  library  should  have  a building  to  itself,  or 
share  with  a museum  or  other  educational  institution  in  harmony  with  its 
objects.  One  such  institution  as  the  British  Museum  is  as  much  as  a 
nation  may  hope  to  possess.  Although  it  is  a model  that  cannot  be  fol- 
lowed by  every  town  library,  still  the  principles  that  have  guided  the  con- 
struction of  the  new  reading-room  may  be  consulted  with  advantage  on 
most  occasions. 

The  new  buildings  of  the  British  Museum  have  been  in  progress  more 
than  thirty  years,  and  are  still  very  far  from  completion.  When  first 
planned  (1822-23),  the  number  of  volumes  in  the  library  both  of  manu- 
scripts and  printed  books  together  was  under  200,000  ; it  now  exceeds 
600,000  volumes,  and  the  average  annual  increase  approaches  20,000 
volumes. 

By  a happy  thought,  it  was  determined  to  appropriate  the  vacant  inner 
quadrangle  of  the  Museum  to  the  purposes  of  a reading-room,  whereupon  a 
structure  arose  which  has  no  parallel  in  the  world  among  buildings  devoted 
to  the  purposes  of  literature,  while  immense  additional  space  was  gained 
Gent.  Ma&.  Vol.  CCVI.  3 m 
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for  the  additional  accommodation  of  books.  The  diameter  of  the  reading- 
room  is  140  feet,  and  its  height  106  feet;  proportions  which  are,  however, 
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defective,  since  by  the  law  of  everything  the  height  should  exceed  the 
diameter.  This  room,  and  all  the  apartments  and  passages  appropriated 
to  the  public,  are  on  a level  with  the  principal  floor  of  the  main  building. 
The  space  the  reading-room  contains  is  about  a million  and  a quarter 
cubic  feet : there  is  ample  accommodation  for  three  hundred  readers  ; each 
person  has  a separate  table  four  feet  three  inches  long.  Throughout  the 
whole  interior  of  the  new  building  there  are  no  walls,  the  division  being 
in  all  cases  formed  of  a double  range  of  books,  back  to  back.  Upon  the 
whole,  the  arrangements  adopted  by  Mr.  Panizzi  in  the  new  reading-room 
of  the  British  Museum  are  the  best  we  have  yet  encountered,  its  cost  was 
£ 1 50,000,  and  it  is  capable  of  accommodating  nearly  a million  of  volumes. 
A view  of  the  interior  of  this  noble  room  appears  on  a preceding  page.  The 
conveniences  for  the  accommodation  and  comfort  of  readers  are  as  perfect 
as  can  be  conceived ; in  fact,  they  are  luxurious  compared  with  the  grim 
poverty  of  the  former  reading-rooms. 

Mr.  Wyatt  Pap  worth  has  designed  a library -building  on  the  polygonal 
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plan  which  possesses  much  merit ; it  provides  for  expansion,  and  has  the 
convenience  of  a detached  reading-room,  guaranteeing  the  library  from 
danger  by  fire. 

The  Imperial  Library  at  Paris  occupies  an  enormous  building,  comprising 
a variety  of  constructions  of  different  date  and  character.  An  examination 
of  the  ground-plan,  given  in  the  second  volume  of  this  worh,  will  shew 
that  economy  of  space  is  but  little  regarded,  nor  is  provision  for  future 
enlargement  to  be  easily  or  economically  obtained. 

I One  of  the  most  magnificent  libraries  recently  erected  on  the  Continent 
is  that  of  St.  Genevieve,  at  Paris.  It  affords  shelf-room  for  considerably 
i more  than  200,000  volumes.  Its  form  is  a parallelogram.  The  great 
j reading-room  occupies  the  whole  of  the  first-floor  : it  is  three  hundred  feet 
i long,  sixty  feet  broad,  and  thirty  feet  high  ; it  has  a broad  recessed  gallery 
on  all  sides.  The  space  seems  to  be  well  economized.  Its  cost  was  about 
£74,000. 

The  Imperial  Library  of  St.  Petersburgh  was  projected  in  1795  by  the 
Empress  Catherine,  but  not  completed  until  the  reign  of  Alexander  I.  It 
is  only  a fragment  of  the  original  plan,  which  embraced  a museum  and 
! an  observatory,  but  what  exists  is  worthy  of  examination.  Its  external 
I appearance  is  severe  and  cold, — qualities  which  to  some  may  appear  in 
I harmony  with  the  purpose  to  which  the  building  is  appropriated. 

Within  a few  years  New  York  has  erected  two  fine  structures  to  contain 
the  Astor  Library  and  the  Society  Library,  and  adapted,  at  a cost  of  nearly 
£50,000,  another  edifice  for  the  reception  of  the  books  belonging  to  the 
Mercantile  Library  Association.  Boston  has  erected  a free  public  library, 
at  a cost  of  £73,000.  These  are  but  a few  out  of  the  many  instances  of 
liberal  devotion  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  give  due  honour  and  provision 
for  the  establishment  of  this  element  of  happiness  and  prosperity. 

We  might  multiply  examples  of  the  active  zeal  displayed  in  the  esta- 
blishment and  maintenance  of  public  libraries  in  different  parts  of  the 
world,  but  by  so  doing  we  should  forestall  the  pleasure  the  reader  may 
derive  from  the  perusal  of  Mr.  Edwards’s  bulky  volumes.  We  cannot  but 
hope  that  his  labours  will  exert  a stimulating  influence  upon  those  in 
whose  hands  the  power  resides,  to  establish  without  delay  institutions 
which  we  owe  to  posterity  as  well  as  ourselves  in  return  for  the  advantages 
we  derive  from  the  generosity,  wisdom,  and  forethought  of  our  predeces- 
sors. The  increase  of  public  libraries  would  have,  indirectly,  a great  in- 
fluence upon  authorship,  rendering  secure  many  a literary  enterprise  that 
is  now  regarded  as  precarious  for  lack  of  a sufiiciently  w^ide  circle  of 
purchasing  readers.  A thousand  active  public  libraries  would  constitute  a 
market  that  would  guarantee  the  author  and  publisher  of  every  good  book 
against  loss. 
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PALACE  or  CHARLES  THE  BALD''. 

Pitres  is  merely  a small  village  of  ancient  Xormandy,  and  yet  its  name 
is  well  known  in  the  circles  of  science.  This  European  celebrity  is  to  be 
attributed  to  the  three  diets  or  councils  held  there  by  one  of  the  successors 
of  Charlemagne,  in  which  various  laws  were  promulgated,  and  more  parti- 
cularly the  famous  financial  edict  still  known  under  the  name  of  the  Edict 
of  Pitres. 

The  first  time  Pitres  appears  in  history,  under  the  name  of  Pistis,  is  in 
861,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Bald,  and  it  disappears  in  that  of  Charles 
the  Simple,  who  only  signed  some  deeds  there. 

Charles  the  Bald  seems  to  have  inhabited  the  palace  of  Pitres  for  several 
years.  It  is  known  that  he  held  three  successive  assemblies  or  diets  there 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  measures  against  the  E'ormans,  who  were  then 
invading  France,  and  for  arranging  the  more  important  aff'airs  of  the  Church 
and  State. 

The  first  diet  or  council  of  Pitres  was  opened  on  June  25,  861 , and  lasted 
to  862.  Among  those  who  figured  there  we  note  the  Archbishops  of  Sens, 
of  Rheims,  and  Rouen  ; the  Bishops  of  Paris,  Tournay,  Serdis,  Beauvais, 
Autun,  Chalons,  Meaux,  Seez,  Troyes,  Coutances,  &c.,  and  a crowd  of  counts 
and  abbots.  This  council  is  erroneously  termed  royal  or  general,  or  rather 
national. 

The  second  was  opened  on  the  25th  of  June,  864.  This  is  the  most  cele- 
brated of  all,  and  is  known  under  the  name  of  the  Edict  of  Pitres,  by  reason 
of  the  financial  measure  there  carried  out. 

At  this  diet  were  assembled  above  fifty  prelates  from  all  parts  of  the  em- 
pire of  Charlemagne.  The  celebrated  Hincmar  of  Rheims,  Archbishop  of 
Rheims,  seems  to  have  been  the  soul  of  these  assemblies,  where  Wenilon, 
Archbishop  of  Rouen,  figures  as  the  lieutenant  of  this  great  pontifi".  In  this 
diet  the  trial  of  Pepin  II.,  King  of  Aquitain,  took  place,  when  he  was  de- 
clared deposed. 

The  third  diet  or  assembly  of  Pitres  was  opened  in  August,  869,  when 
thirteen  capitularies  were  agreed  on. 

After  this  Pitres  relapsed  into  complete  obscurity ; “ Evasit  in  exigui 
nominis  viculum.” 

Pitres,  thenefore,  having  been  the  habitation  of  emperors,  and  afforded 
hospitality  to  fifty  prelates  and  a crowed  of  nobles,  must  have  possessed  a 
palace  as  large  as  that  of  Charlemagne  at  Ingelheim,  near  Mayence.  But  a 
Carlovingian  palace  implies  also  a royal  farm,  as  that  of  Arelaune  and  Yau- 
dreuil.  Even  under  the  Romans  a villa  like  those  of  Marboue  and  St.  llar- 
guerite-sur-Mer  in  France,  or  those  of  Bignor  or  Woodchester  in  England, 
was  a vast  affair.  Is  it  possible  to  recognise  the  remains  of  such  a palace 
or  villa  at  Pitres  } This  is  exactly  what  it  is  supposed  has  been  met  with 
during  the  last  few  years. 

Tlie  journals  have  fully  announced  it,  and  antiquaries  believed  it.  There- 
fore on  tlie  22nd  of  September  last  I went  to  Pitres  to  see  for  myself  the 
remains  discovered  some  years  ago  by  an  inhabitant  of  this  celebrated 
village. 


* Notes  on  the  Itemains  of  a Palace  of  Charles  the  Bald  (861—869),  discovered  at 
Pitres,  Canton  of  Pont-de-l’Arche,  Arrondissement  de  Louviers,  (Eure). 
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In  passing  by  the  old  church  I remarked  on  the  Romanesque  part  of  the 
north  side  of  the  tower  some  ancient  tiles,  evidently  used  as  materials,  in- 
discriminately collected. 

In  reply  to  my  questions,  the  cure  informed  me  that  in  the  gardens  and 
buildings  on  the  north  side  of  the  church  numerous  debris  were  to  be  found, 
and  that  the  ground  was  still  called  Les  Salles,  a very  significant  name 
in  Normandy,  and  almost  certainly  indicating  ancient  buildings.  In  fact, 
on  this  same  territory  of  Les  Salles  two  streets  occur,  which  carry  in  their 
names  the  ideas  of  departed  grandeur.  One  is  the  Rue  de  V Ahbie,  the  other 
the  Rue  de  la  Geole.  Hard  by  is  a space  termed  the  Cour  de  la  Geole. 
There  is,  too,  a tradition  of  a well  supplied  by  an  ancient  aqueduct.  In 
this  quarter,  in  a wretched  cottage,  lives  the  Sieur  Leber,  a market-gardener, 
the  author  of  the  discoveries  we  are  about  to  relate. 

In  1854  this  man  took  it  into  his  head  to  dig  up  his  court-yard,  and  dis- 
covered the  remains  of  buildings,  consisting  of  worked  stone,  flints,  and 
tiles  of  a remarkable  size.  Walls  ran  in  every  direction,  forming  passages, 
squares,  &c.  What  most  astonished  him  was  the  pillars  of  an  hypocaust. 
He  speaks  also  of  columns,  but  we  do  not  feel  quite  convinced  on  this  point. 
Certain  it  is,  that  this  first  success  induced  him  to  continue  his  operations. 
He  sold  the  stones  and  tiles  for  building  materials,  and  turned  his  court- 
yard into  a quarry.  These  operations  went  on  during  the  years  1854, 
1855,  and  1856,  and  the  mine  was  not  exhausted.  It  might,  probably,  be 
worked  even  now.  Besides  what  he  has  sold,  this  man  has  filled  his  court, 
his  garden,  and  sheds  with  ancient  materials.  In  fact,  every  portion  of  his 
premises  Avas  entirely  crammed  up. 

There  were  tiles  of  every  variety  among  the  piles  so  heaped  up : there 
were  tiles  of  concave  form,  probably  used  for  roofing ; curious  edged  tiles, 
of  the  thickness,  size,  and  type  of  the  antique  ; and  flat  bricks,  such  as  those 
that  are  used  in  the  construction  of  a hypocaust.  We  were  particularly 
struck  with  a variety  of  great  wide  bricks,  which  we  will  term  Carloviugian, 
because  Ave  are  not  acquainted  Avith  any  such  of  the  ancient  period.  These 
bricks,  which  Ave  have  not  observed  elsewhere,  are  about  two  feet  in 
length,  and  vary  in  thickness  from  one-and-a-half  to  two  inches.  Speci- 
mens have  been  deposited  at  the  museum  of  Rouen. 

A considerable  number  of  tiles  Avere  also  found  that  formed  stoves  or 
hot-air-pipes.  These  square  pipes,  striped  on  the  surface,  are  Avell  knoAvn 
to  all  antiquaries.  They  Avere  used  to  conduct  heat,  breast  high,  along  the 
internal  Avails  of  buildings.  These  pipes  Avere  attached  to  the  wall  by 
mortar,  and  also  by  cramp-irons  or  hooks,  a dozen  of  which  still  exist  at 
M.  Leber’s. 

The  space  betAveen  each  channel  Avas  filled  by  a thick  bed  of  red  cement, 
as  hard  as  stone.  There  were  massive  blocks  of  still  stronger  cement, 
Avhich  no  doubt  had  formed  a portion  of  the  ancient  pavement ; indeed, 
concrete  masses  resembling  actual  rocks  of  ancient  mortar  Avere  found. 
In  my  Roman  researches  at  Etretat  and  Chateau-Gaillard,  in  1842,  I met 
Avith  a great  number  of  these  blocks  of  red  cement,  dense  and  hard  as 
stone.  At  Chateau-Gaillard  the  Avails  Avere  still  covered  Avith  it,  and  double- 
headed iron  cramps  Avere  still  adhering  to  the  stones. 

The  dressed  stone  Avas  less  abundant  than  the  flints  and  tiles,  but  only 
because  the  greater  part  had  been  sold,  and  removed  for  building  purposes. 
During  the  past  three  or  four  years  M.  Leber  has  dealt  in  these  dfh'is,  and, 
as  Ave  have  said,  has  managed  to  create  a quarry  in  his  little  court. 

Inscriptions  had  been  cut  on  some  of  these  stones,  several  of  Avhich  are 
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deposited  in  the  Library  of  Evreux,  where  I saw  them  in  September.  The 
inscriptions,  wliich  I have  not  succeeded  in  deciphering,  are  Latin,  and 
traced  in  cursive  characters  by  means  of  some  pointed  instrument.  M.  F. 
Lenormant  has  attempted  to  interpret  these  graffiti  in  the  Revue  des 
Societes  Savantes  for  1858. 

Among  the  other  debris  I must  mention  the  presence  of  stones  of  small 
dimensions,  cut  like  briques  a savon,  and  striped  on  their  external  face. 
Numbers  of  such  stones  occurred  during  our  researches  at  Lillebonne  and 
Etretat,  and  we  beiieve  such  will  be  found  in  nearly  every  ancient 
building  of  any  importance. 

After  the  fashion  of  ancient  walls,  the  interior  partitions  of  the  palace  of 
Pitres  were  lined  with  coloured  cement.  We  met  with  a mass  of  plaster 
covered  by  painting,  in  which  blue  and  white  predominated.  Similar 
coloured  plaster  has  been  found  in  all  the  Poman  buildings  of  the  Seine- 
Inferieure,  as,  for  example,  at  the  villas  of  Etretat,  Bordeaux,  Chateau- 
Galliard,  St.  John  de  Folleville  Cany,  St.  Marguerite-sur-Mer  (Juliohona), 
Caudebec-les-Elboeuf  (Uggate),  of  Eu  (Augusta),  and  Rouen  (Rotho- 
magus). 

To  the  pavement  of  the  rooms,  also,  may  be  ascribed  a quantity  of 
square,  thick  tiles  of  terra-cotta.  We  did  not  notice  any  of  those  flags 
of  lias  with  which  the  baths  of  Etretat,  and  the  hypocausts  of  Chateau- 
Galliard  were  paved ; but  the  former  magnificence  of  this  building  is  best 
conceived  by  the  fragments  of  marble  which  must  have  formerly  deco- 
rated it. 

It  would  he  an  interesting  question  to  determine  whether  the  palace  of 
Pitres  possessed  glass  windows  like  our  modern  mansions.  It  is  so  far 
certain  that  among  the  debris  we  remarked  many  fragments  of  a flat  thick 
glass,  resembling  our  window-glass.  Some  of  these  fragments  were  white, 
but  some  appeared  to  have  been  tinted.  We  know  not  if  these  fragments 
may  be  rightly  attributed  to  such  a domestic  purpose,  hut  it  is  certainly 
not  the  first  time  they  have  been  met  with  in  ancient  buildings,  either  by 
ourselves  or  others. 

We  must  now  consider  the  remains  of  the  objects  found  in  the  building, 
which  are  not  without  interest. 

Ceramic  art  is  represented,  in  the  first  place,  by  the  remains  of  a dolium 
of  the  same  character  with  those  we  have  discovered  in  the  tombs  of  Fecamp, 
Lillebonne,  Cauville,  Grainville-l’  Alouette,  St.  Denis-le-Thibout,  St.  Mau- 
rice-d’Etelan,  and  more  particularly  in  those  of  Barentin. 

The  fragments  of  ordinary  pottery  were  very  abundant.  It  was  easy  to 
recognise  the  remains  of  jars,  bowls,  and  plates,  or  saucers.  These  last 
were  of  the  red  pottery  termed  Samian.  One  small  vessel  was  almost 
entire.  I was  exceedingly  struck  hy  the  presence  of  several  fragments  of 
vessels,  ornamented  in  relief,  of  a fine  glossy  ware,  and  a beauty  truly 
remarkable. 

Following  these  so  evidently  Roman  types,  in  the  midst  of  this  col- 
lection of  almost  classic  forms,  I was  truly  pleased  by  the  appearance  of 
two  Frankish  vases  of  a form  resembling  that  which  so  abounds  in  the 
graves  of  the  Eaubon  valley.  One  of  these  vessels  is  of  a grey  pottery,  the 
other  black  coloured  with  plumbago.  This  last  has  a zigzag  ornamen- 
tation running  round  it.  These  two  vessels,  so  Frankish  in  substance, 
type,  and  decoration,  are,  as  it  were,  the  seal  of  the  occupation  of  this 
palace  by  the  representatives  of  Germanic  civilization.  It  was  extremely 
agreeable  to  me  to  find,  in  the  midst  of  debris  so  generally  attributed 
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exclusively  to  Eoman  civilization,  those  arts  and  manufactures  which 
evidently  survived  in  our  land. 

Besides  the  pottery,  we  also  remarked  fragments  of  glass,  among 
which  a curious  cup  of  fine  iridised  glass  is  prominent.  This  cup,  which 
unfortunately  is  fractured,  is  of  a rare  type.  We  only  remember  one  like 
it  at  Sigy,  from  the  Frank  cemetery  of  the  parsonage.  It  rests  on  a flat 
hollowed  foot,  like  that  of  an  ancient  lachrymatory.  We  consider  it  a 
drinking-glass.  It  contains  a red  tartar,  like  the  Frank  cups,  and  is 
strongly  iridised.  We  attribute  this  cup  to  the  Frank  period. 

Of  metallic  objects  there  were  several  descriptions  in  iron  and  bronze. 
Iron  was  represented  by  a key  of  antique  form,  by  cramp-irons,  hooks,  and 
a quantity  of  nails  of  every  kind.  Singularly  enough,  some  of  these  nails 
appear  to  have  heads  of  lead,  or  coated  with  lead. 

Bronze  was  represented  by  various  objects.  Among  the  rest  are  some 
half-dozen  reliques  which  resemble  buckles ; but  it  principally  appears  in 
the  form  of  coins,  a great  variety  of  which  have  been  found.  But  a 
relique  which  appears  to  me  of  more  interest  even  than  the  coins,  is  a 
small  earthen  vessel,  still  filled  with  molten  bronze.  This  little  vessel, 
generally  supposed  to  be  a crucible,  is  now  in  the  Evreux  library. 

It  will  directly  be  seen  how  much  interest  must  attach  to  the  discovery 
of  a mint  crucible  in  this  same  palais  de  Pitres,  whence  issued  the  edict 
that  for  centuries  after  regulated  the  coinage  in  the  whole  of  the  empire  of 
Charlemagne,  that  is,  in  nearly  all  Western  Europe. 

There  are  but  two  or  three  more  little  objects  to  enumerate.  One  is  a 
small  whetstone,  pierced  for  suspension.  We  must  remember  that  similar 
whetstones  have  been  found  in  Frankish  graves,  placed  at  the  girdles  of 
the  dead,  from  which  they  must  have  been  suspended  in  a pouch,  or  by  a 
strap.  There  was  also  a mortar  in  pudding-stone.  These  are  common 
enough  in  our  country,  both  in  towns  and  in  the  country.  It  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  hand-mills  were  in  use  among  us  down  to  the  twelfth 
century,  and  that  they  still  exist  in  Palestine,  Egypt,  and  Algiers. 

I also  fancy  I observed,  among  a heap  of  smaller  debris  at  M.  Lebar’s, 
several  glass  beads,  of  a blue  colour  and  ribbed.  These  beads  are  very 
common  in  Roman  ruins  and  sepulchres,  as  also  in  those  of  the  Franks. 

I was  much  surprised  to  notice  among  these  ancient  remains  a pipe- 
stem  of  white  earth,  like  our  modern  ones.  This  stem  is  thick  with  a 
very  fine  orifice,  like  those  of  the  seventeenth  century.  I was  assured  that 
many  such  were  found  in  these  excavations  at  Pitres.  I do  not  attach  an 
undue  importance  to  minute  objects  of  such  ill-ascertained  a date,  but  as 
pipes  have  been  found  in  ancient  buildings  in  France,  Switzerland,  and 
England,  I consider  myself  bound  to  cite  them.  In  this  respect  I partake 
the  opinion  of  Dr.  Bruce,  who  says  with  great  reason  in  his  “ Roman 
Wall,” — “The  fact  of  finding  pipes  in  the  midst  of  Roman  ruins  must  not 
pass  unnoticed.”  ^ L’Abbe  Cochet. 
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THE  APOCEYPHAL  GOSPELS  ^ 

The  Trotevangelium,  or  the  History  of  the  Nativity  of  Jesus  Christ  and 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  hy  St.  James  the  Less,  Cousin  and  Brother  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  Chief  Ajpostle  and  First  Bishop  of  the  Christians 
in  Jerusalem. 

Hr.  Thilo  gives  both  a Greek  and  a Latin  version  of  this  ancient  docu- 
ment; it  is  also  among  the  translated  apocryphal  writings  published  by 
the  learned  Jeremiah  Jones,  from  whose  work  the  reprint  of  Mr.  Hone 
has  been  derived.  This  compilation  is  quoted  by  Origen,  Epiphanius,  Gre- 
gory of  Nyssa,  and,  as  some  assert,  by  Clemens  Alexandrinus  and  Justin 
Martyr.  It  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  Thilo  is  of  opinion  that  the  Greek 
exemplar  existed  prior  to  the  Arabic  text,  and  has  accordingly  given  the 
preference  to  the  former  in  his  Codex  Ayocryphus,  the  Greek  text  being 
given  on  the  reverse  and  the  Latin  on  the  recto  side  of  the  page. 

The  Frotevangelium  commences  thus  : — 

“ In  the  histories  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  we  read  that  there  was  a certain 
man  named  Joachim,  who,  being  very  rich,  made  double  offerings  unto  the  Lord  God, 
having  made  this  resolution, — ‘ My  substance  shall  he  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  people, 
that  I may  find  mercy  from  the  Lord  God  for  the  forgiveness  of  my  sins.’  But  at  a 
certain  great  feast  of  the  Lord  . . . Eeuben  [the  high-priest]  opposed  him,  say- 

ing,— ‘ It  is  not  lawful  for  thee  to  offer  thy  gifts,  seeing  that  thou  hast  not  begotten  seed 
in  Israel.’  And  Joachim  greatly  lamented  thereat,  and  went  away  to  consult  the 
registries  of  the  twelve  tribes,  that  he  might  see  w^hether  he  was  the  only  person  who 
had  begotten  no  seed  in  Israel.  But  upon  enquiry  he  found  that  all  the  righteous  had 
raised  up  seed  in  Israel.” 

Upon  making  this  discovery,  Joachim  came  to  the  determination  not  to 
go  home  to  his  wife,  and  not  to  eat  or  to  drink,  until  the  Lord  should  have 
looked  down  upon  him,  and  heard  his  prayer.  So  he  abode  in  the  wilder- 
ness with  his  shepherds. 

In  the  meantime,  Anna,  Joachim’s  wife  and  Mary’s  mother,  was  dis- 
tressed, both  on  account  of  her  barrenness  and  the  loss  of  her  husband ; 
and,  like  Hannah,  the  mother  of  Samuel,  she  was  additionally  vexed  by  the 
taunts  of  her  handmaid,  Judith.  While  now  walking  in  her  garden,  Anna 
perceived  a sparrow’s  nest  in  a laurel  (tree) ; whereupon,  she  again  fell  to 
bewailing  her  misery,  as  being  more  wretched  than  the  birds  of  the  air  and 
the  beasts  of  the  earth,  more  useless  than  the  waters  which  breed  multi- 
tudes of  fishes,  and  not  comparable  even  to  the  earth,  which  produces  fruit 
and  even  so  renders  praises  unto  the  Lord. 

While  Anna  was  thus  lamenting  her  desolate  state,  an  angel  came  to  give 
her  comfort,  for  he  said, — “ The  Lord  hath  heard  thy  prayer,  and  thou  shalt 
conceive  and  bring  forth,  and  thy  seed  shall  be  renowned  throughout  the 
whole  earth.”  On  hearing  these  joyful  tidings,  Anna,  after  the  manner  of 
her  namesake,  the  mother  of  Samuel,  vowed  that  whether  the  promised 


* “ Codex  Apocryphus  Novi  Testamenti  Opera  et  Studio  Joannis  Caroli  Thilo 
Phil,  et  Theolog.  JDoctoris,  hujusque  in  Academia  Fridericia  Kalensi  Professoris,” 
(Lipsise,  1832.) 

“ Les  Evangiles  Apocryphes.”  (Paris,  1848.) 

‘ Apocryphischen  Evangelien.  By  Dr.  Kichard  Clemens.”  (Leipzig.) 
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child  should  be  male  or  female,  it  should  be  devoted  to  the  Lord,  or  should 
serve  Him  in  His  temple  day  and  night.  At  the  same  time  also  an  angel 
appeared  to  her  husband,  and  informed  him  that  the  Lord  had  hearkened  to 
his  prayer ; and  he  was  commanded  forthwith  to  go  down  to  meet  his 
wife. 

In  due  time,  Mary,  the  promised  child,  was  born  : and  we  are  told  that 
“ when  the  child  was  six  months  old  her  mother  put  her  on  the  ground  to 
try  if  she  could  stand ; and  when  she  had  walked  seven  steps,  she  came 
again  to  her  mother’s  lap.”  When  she  was  now  three  years  old,  Mary  was 
again  brought  to  the  temple,  and  was  finally  dedicated  unto  the  Lord ; 
whereupon  the  high-priest  received  her  and  blessed  her,  and  set  her  on  the 
first  step  of  the  altar,  “ and  the  Lord  gave  her  grace,  and  she  danced  with 
her  feet,  and  all  the  house  of  Israel  loved  her.” 

When  Mary  had  reached  her  twelfth  year,  the  priests  took  counsel  what 
they  should  do  with  the  maiden,  “ through  fear,”  they  said,  “lest  the  holy 
place  of  the  Lord  our  God  should  be  defiled.”  And  Zacharias,  the  high- 
priest,  was  counselled  by  them  to  go  into  the  holy  place,  to  hear  what 
should  be  revealed  unto  him  there, — “ And  the  angel  of  the  Lord  said  unto 
him,  ‘ Go  forth,  and  call  together  all  the  widowers  among  the  people,  and  let 
every  man  bring  his  staff,  and  he  upon  whom  the  Lord  shall  shew  a sign 
shall  be  the  husband  of  Mary.’  ” Upon  this  they  all  met,  and  Joseph, 
throwing  aside  his  carpenter’s  hatchet,  and  seizing  his  staff,  went  forth  to 
meet  the  high-priest,  as  appointed.  Their  staffs  were  laid  up  in  the  sanc- 
tuary, until  the  high-priest  had  prayed ; after  which  he  went  in,  and  dis- 
tributed to  each  other  man  his  staff ; but  there  was  no  sign.  The  last  staff 
however,  which,  as  some  say,  was  the  smallest,  others  that  it  had  been  for- 
gotten, belonged  to  Joseph. 


“ And  when  Joseph  received  it,  behold  ! a dove  flew  out  of  the  top  of  the  staff,  and 
rested  on  his  head.  And  the  high-priest  said,  ‘ Thou  art  the  one  elected  to  take  the 
virgin  of  the  Lord;  receive  her  now  into  thy  charge.’  But  Joseph  refused,  saying,  ‘I 
am  an  old  man,  and  I have  sons,  but  she  is  young ; and  I fear  lest  I should  appear 
worthy  of  derision  in  Israel.’  ” 


Upon  the  high-priest,  however,  reminding  him  of  the  punishment  of  Korah 
and  his  company,  Joseph  consented  to  enter  a second  time  into  the  bonds 
of  matrimony.  There  was  but  small  resemblance,  it  must  be  owned,  between 
the  crime  of  Korah,  Dathan,  and  their  accomplices,  and  Joseph’s  prudential 
hesitation. 

These  apocryphal  writers,  w^e  may  here  remark,  seem  to  have  taken  no  small 
pains  that  their  forgeries  might  be  detected.  They  differ  from  each  other 
I in  the  most  important  points  ; and  their  relations  are  so  outrageously  absurd, 
that  they  glaringly  and  undeniably  convict  their  authors  of  falsehood.  For 
I example,  Joseph  now  takes  the  blessed  Virgin  to  his  house,  where  one  would 
! infer  that  she  was  to  abide  until  the  nuptials ; for  her  affianced  spouse 
I said  to  her,  “ Now  I will  leave  thee  in  my  house ; I must  go  to  mind  my 
calling  of  a builder.  The  Lord  be  with  thee.”  We  are  next  told,  however, 

I that  upon  the  priests  requiring  a new  veil  for  the  temple,  it  was  determined 
to  cast  lots  among  “ seven  chosen  virgins,  who  should  spin  the  thread  for 
the  veil,  who  the  golden  thread,  and  who  the  threads  of  asbestos,  flax,  silk, 
hyacinthine  colour,  scarlet  and  true  blue,  (aXT}6ivriv  nopcpvpav).  And  to 
Mary’s  lot  fell  the  scarlet  and  true  blue,  and  so,  taking  the  thread,  she  went 
I to  her  own  house.”  At  this  time,  too,  Zacharias  the  high-priest  became 
1 dumb,  and  Samuel  was  placed  in  his  room  until  Zacharias  recovered  his 
speech. — “ But  Mary  took  the  scarlet  thread,  to  spin.”  The  ensuing 
Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  CCVI.  3 n 
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story  of  the  water-pot,  which  Mary  took,  and  was  drawing  water  there- 
with, when  the  angel  of  the  Lord  accosted  her,  will  hardly  fail  to  remind 
the  classical  reader  of  the  mythic  history  of  the  origin  of  Rome  : Mars  ad- 
dressed Rhea  Sylvia  while  she  was  engaged  in  a similar  occupation.  Other 
examples,  too,  better  accredited  than  the  Roman  tradition,  might  be  quoted. 

We  must  but  lightly  touch  upon  the  contents  of  certain  of  the  ensuing 
chapters,  as  containing  matter  repulsive  alike  to  piety  and  common  delicacy 
of  thought.  Joseph  leaves  Mary  in  a cave,  as  related  in  the  Gospel  of  the  In- 
fancy, and  goes  to  seek  a midwife  ; the  latter  then  informs  Salome,  another 
Hebrew  matron  at  Bethlehem,  that,  in  accordance  with  the  prophecy,  she 
has  seen  a virgin  bear  a son.  The  Hebrew  midwife  believed  this,  as  every 
true  Hebrew  might  very  justifiably  have  believed  it;  but  Salome  refused 
to  receive  this  truth,  until  she  should  have  some  special  proof.  Accord- 
ingly, they  went  to  Mary  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  this  proof ; so  soon 
as  Salome  had  obtained  which,  her  arm  shrank,  as  though  burnt  with  fire. 
At  length,  however,  after  duly  acknowledging  the  sinfulness  of  her  unbelief, 
her  hand,  which  was  ready  to  drop  off,  became  sound  again,  merely  by  virtue 
of  her  touching  the  body  of  the  holy  child. 

The  book  concludes  with  the  narrative  of  the  death  of  Zacharias,  who 
refused  to  disclose  to  Herod  where  his  son  John  was  concealed;  where- 
upon “ Zacharias  was  slain  in  the  entrance  of  the  temple  ; hut  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  knew  not  how  he  was  slain.”  Upon  Simeon  and  the  other 
priests  learning  that  Zacharias  was  killed,  they  cast  lots  for  the  office  ; the  lot 
fell  upon  Simeon,  “for  he  had  been  assured  by  the  Holy  Spirit  that  he 
should  not  see  death  until  he  had  seen  the  Lord’s  Anointed.”  The  Apo- 
cryphist  forgets  that  though  Simeon  did  survive  to  see  the  Lord’s  Anointed, 
he  did  not  live  to  become  high-priest. 

Mr.  Hone  has  the  following  introductory  words  to  his  Preface  to  the 
“ Apocryphal  New  Testament “ After  the  writings  contained  in  the  New 
Testament  were  selected  from  the  numerous  Gospels  and  Epistles  then  in 
existence,  what  became  of  the  books  that  were  rejected  by  the  compilers  ?” 
These  words,  however,  contain  an  assumption  entirely  without  foundation  : 
they  are  evidently  intended  to  imply  that  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  selected 
from  the  numerous  spurious  writings  then  in  circulation,  the  Gospels  and 
Epistles  which  compose  what  is  now  called  the  Canon  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment ; that  this  was  not  the  case  may  be  easily  proved,  as  well  from  Dr. 
Lardner’s  great  work  on  the  “ Credibility  of  the  Gospel  History,”  as  from 
that  of  the  learned  Jeremiah  Jones.  It  is  a well-ascertained  fact  that  all 
the  four  Gospels,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  fourteen  Epistles  of  Paul, 
the  First  Epistles  of  Peter  and  John,  with  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  were 
received  and  read  in  the  Church  as  the  genuine  productions  of  the  writers 
whose  names  they  bear,  viz.  the  four  Evangelists  and  certain  of  the  Apostles, 
before  the  end  of  the  first  century.  The  authorship  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  is  still  doubtful;  but  its  genuineness  as  a canonical  Epistle  was 
never  questioned  in  early  times.  The  Epistle  of  James,  however,  the  Second 
of  Peter,  the  Second  and  Third  of  John,  the  Epistle  of  Jude,  and  the  Book 
of  the  Revelation,  were  received  by  some  Churches  as  the  productions  of 
these  authors,  and  were  rejected  by  others.  There  has  always  been  a 
question  about  the  authorship  of  the  Epistle  ascribed  to  James ; not  as  to 
its  genuineness  as  an  inspired  writing,  but  as  to  whether  James  who  wrote 
it  was  or  was  not  the  Apostle  James  the  Less.  The  Book  of  the  Revela- 
tion is  not  in  the  Peschito  or  Syriac  version. 

The  question,  then,  conveyed  in  the  extract  from  Hone,  admits  of  an  easy 
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answer.  The  greater  portion  of  the  apocryphal  writings  have  perished ; 
the  Gospel  according  to  Peter,  for  example ; but  these  never  were  reputed 
other  than  spurious,  and  the  Church  took  no  steps  to  ensure  their  preserva- 
tion. The  catalogue  of  sacred  books  made  by  the  Nicene  fathers  is  merely 
a list  of  the  books  that  were  accounted  canonical  by  the  Church  in  their 
age.  They  themselves  did  not  make  the  selection  ; for  the  books  of  Holy 
Scripture  were  received  and  read  in  the  Church  as  inspired  works  centuries 
before  these  venerable  fathers  were  born.  Hone’s  insinuation,  then,  that  the 
New  Testament  Scriptures  are  solely  based  upon  Nicene  authority,  and  that 
they  are  probably  no  more  inspired  than  the  rubbish  which  had  been  current 
among  perverted  Christians  from  earliest  times,  falls  to  the  ground. 

The  “ Gospel  of  the  Nativity  of  Saint  Mary,”  which  stands  the  fifth  in 
order  in  Thilo’s  volume,  is,  by  reputation,  only  a forgery  of  a forgery ; or, 
as  the  Greeks  would  say,  it  bears  the  double  brand  of  bastardy.  True  it 
is  that  it  has  been  quoted  both  by  St.  Augustine  and  Jerome,  but  not  with 
any  marks  of  particular  approbation.  The  latter  learned  father  has  indeed 
been  credited  with  the  authorship  of  this  childish  legend,  though  not  on 
sufficient  grounds,  as  the  learned  in  general  believe.  But  as  this  spurious 
composition  is  utterly  worthless  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  attempt  to  determine  its  paternity. 

Thilo  gives  only  a Latin  version,  the  most  ancient  that  he  met  with 
being  in  that  language.  It  begins  as  follows: — “The  blessed  and  ever- 
glorious  Yirgin,  Mary,  descended  from  the  royal  race  and  family  of  David, 
was  born  at  Nazareth,  and  brought  up  in  the  temple  of  the  Lord  at  Jeru- 
salem.” We  have  here  a more  circumstantial  account  of  her  father 
Joachim’s  division  of  his  substance  than  that  given  in  the  Protevangelium  ; 
for  example,  “ They  divided  all  their  substance  into  three  parts  ; one-third 
they  devoted  to  the  temple,  and  its  services  or  ministers  ; another  third 
they  bestowed  on  strangers  and  on  the  poor ; and  the  remaining  third  they 
kept  for  themselves  and  for  the  support  of  their  own  families.”  This 
apocryphal  piece  supplies  another  proof,  were  any  wanting,  that  these 
ancient  romancers  manifestly  convict  themselves  of  falsehood.  In  the 
Protevangelium,  the  high-priest  who  rejected  Joachim’s  offering,  because  he 
was  childless,  is  called  Eeuben  ; in  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mary  he  is  named 
Issachar.  The  story  of  the  good  man’s  trouble  is  more  circumstantially 
related  here  than  in  the  former  work  ; but  the  two  accounts  are  substan- 
tially the  same,  and  are  derived  probably  from  the  same  common  source, 
a vague  and  floating  tradition,  orally  transmitted  from  very  early  times,  and 
perhaps  even  preached  in  the  congregations  of  the  faithful  ; just  as  the 
legends  and  acts  of  the  saints  were  the  subjects  of  sermons  and  homilies  in 
later  days. 

The  birth  of  Mary,  and  her  subsequent  presentation  and  dedication  in  the 
temple,  are  also  detailed  with  greater  minuteness  than  in  the  Protevange- 
lium.  We  are  told,  for  example,  that  “ every  day  she  had  the  conversation 
of  angels,  and  every  day  she  received  visitors  from  God,  which  preserved 
her  from  all  evil,  and  caused  her  to  abound  in  all  good  things.”  From  this 
narrative,  too,  we  may  infer  that,  at  the  period  when  it  was  written,  virginity 
had  come  to  be  accounted  especially  sacred  and  exemplary ; a new  feature 
in  religious  belief  and  doctrine,  as  celibacy  was  held  to  be  dishonourable 
among  the  Hebrews.  Each  Hebrew  woman  naturally  desired  marriage, 
and  it  was  the  desire  of  either  sex  to  be  represented  by  posterity.  Every 
Jewish  female,  too,  yearned  to  become  the  mother  of  the  promised  seed, 
who  was  destined  to  avenge  the  injury  suffered  by  the  first  woman  through 
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the  malignity  of  the  serpent,  the  first  deceiver.  This  being  accomplished, 
when  the  promised  seed,  who  bruised  the  serpent’s  head,  was  brought 
forth,  virginity  or  barrenness  was  held,  in  the  Christian  world  at  least,  to 
be  a reproach  no  longer.  That,  so  far  from  this,  it  had  come  to  be  held  in 
high  honour,  we  learn  from  the  numerous  treatises  of  the  fathers  on  this 
subject,  and  the  subsequent  withdrawal  of  the  privilege  of  marriage  from 
the  ministers  of  the  Church.  A virgin  was  held  to  be  an  emblem  or 
symbol  of  the  whole  Church,  which  was  waiting  to  be  presented  as  a chaste 
spouse  unto  Christ  in  the  day  of  His  appearing  and  kingdom,  wherein  the 
Church  is  to  be  glorified.  The  anachronism,  however,  committed  by  the 
compiler  in  imparting  this  feeling  to  a Jewish  maiden  before  the  advent 
of  the  promised  seed,  goes  far  towards  proving  the  fictitious  character 
of  his  work,  and  the  comparatively  late  date  at  which  it  must  have  been 
composed. 

When  Mary  was  now  in  her  fourteenth  year,  the  high-priest  made  a 
public  order  that  all  the  virgins  who  were  brought  up  in  the  temple  should 
return  to  their  respective  homes,  and,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
country,  endeavour  to  be  married.  To  this  “ all  the  virgins  readily 
yielded  obedience,”  but  “ Mary,  the  Virgin  of  the  Lord,  made  answer  that 
she  could  not  comply  with  it,  assigning  as  a reason  that  both  she  and  her 
parents  had  devoted  her  life  to  the  service  of  the  Lord ; and  besides,  that 
she  had  vowed  virginity  to  the  Lord,  which  vow  she  was  resolved  not  to 
break.”  The  priest  was  now  “ brought  into  a difficulty,”  for,  on  the  one 
hand,  it  is  written  in  Scripture,  “ Pay  that  which  thou  hast  vowed,”  and 
again,  he  was  reluctant  to  introduce  a custom  to  which  the  people  had 
hitherto  been  strangers.  Accordingly,  he  waited  and  took  counsel  of  all 
the  principal  persons  that  met  in  Jerusalem  at  the  next  solemn  festival ; 
who  in  their  turn  unanimously  agreed  to  seek  counsel  of  the  Lord  in  this 
matter.  While  they  were  engaged  in  prayer,  a voice  from  the  ark  and  the 
mercy-seat  declared  “ that  enquiry  must  be  made,  according  to  a prophecy 
of  Isaiah,  to  whom  the  Virgin  should  be  given  and  be  betrothed.  For 
Isaiah  had  said,  ‘ There  shall  come  forth  a rod  out  of  the  stem  of  Jesse, 
and  a flower  shall  grow  out  of  his  roots.’  ” We  then  find  related  the  story 
about  the  stafi^,  as  already  mentioned,  and  Joseph’s  consequent  reluctance  ; 
only  the  dove,  instead  of  coming  out  of  Joseph’s  stafi"  and  settling  on  his 
head,  is  here  represented  as  coming  from  heaven  and  settling  on  his  rod  : 
“ and  thus  was  Joseph  betrayed''  into  the  bond  of  matrimony.  “ But  Mary, 
the  Virgin  of  the  Lord,  with  seven  other  virgins  of  the  same  age,  who  had 
been  weaned  at  the  same  time,  and  who  had  been  appointed  to  attend  her 
by  the  priest,  returned  to  her  parents’  house  in  Galilee.”  Here  we  find  a 
very  material  variation  ; for  in  the  Protevangelium  it  is  said  that  she  forth- 
with went  to  the  house  of  Joseph,  and  that  he  departed  to  his  handicraft, 
while  she  was  employed  in  spinning  thread  for  a veil  wherewith  to  adorn 
the  temple. 

The  concluding  chapters  relate  how  that  the  angel  Gabriel  appeared  to 
^lary,  not  when  she  was  drawing  water,  but  while  in  the  retirement  of  her 
chamber.  The  Virgin’s  dialogue  with  the  angel,  we  must  candidly  admit, 
is  little  in  consonance  with  modern  notions  of  feminine  delicacy  and 
ordinary  propriety. 

The  “ Gospel  of  Thomas  the  Israelite,”  which  is  the  fourth  in  Thilo’s 
volume,  and  of  which  only  a few  fragments  are  given  by  Hone,  is  entitled, 
“ A Book  of  Thomas  the  Israelite,  the  Philosopher,  concerning  the  Acts 
and  Miracles  which  the  Lord  did,  when  a Child.”  It  is  printed  by  Thilo 
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both  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  text.  The  Introduction  is  to  the  following 
effect : — 

I Thomas,  an  Israelite,  announce  to  you,  gentile  converts,  the  great  acts  which 
were  done  in  the  childhood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  ye  may  know  what  He  did 
in  our  country.  This  is  the  beginning.  The  child  Jesus,  when  He  was  five  years  old, 
was  playing  on  the  brink  of  a river,  and  as  the  water,  which  was  muddy,  flowed  past. 
He  collected  the  same  into  pools,  and  by  His  word  alone  He  commanded  the  water  and 
made  it  clean  and  pure.  From  the  soft  mud  thereof  He  fashioned  twelve  sparrows ; 
and  it  was  the  Sabbath-day  when  He  did  these  things.” 

Some  of  the  miracles  here  recorded  are  of  a somewhat  formidable  nature ; 
for  example,  a boy  accidentally  ran  against  Him  in  the  street,  and  hustled 
Him, — “whereupon  Jesus,  being  angry,  said,  ‘Thou  shalt  go  no  further;’ 

I and  the  boy  fell  down  and  died.”  He  was  now  sent  to  school,  but  upon  being 
I asked  to  tell  the  names  of  the  letters.  He  refused,  inveighed  against  His 
I master,  Zacchaeus,  as  a hypocrite,  and  ended  the  dialogue  by  a philosophic 
I discussion  on  the  nature  and  formation  of  the  letter  Aleph,  about  which,  in 
, His  opinion.  His  said  master  knew  nothing  at  all,  and  was  therefore  clearly 
incompetent  to  deal  with  the  second  letter,  Beth.  Upon  this  the  master 
owned  himself  fairly  nonplussed,  and  begged  “ his  brother  Joseph”  to  take 
the  child  home  again.  But  enough,  or  perhaps  more  than  enough,  of  this 
frivolous  matter.  The  writers  of  all  these  apocryphal  gospels  seem  either 
to  have  never  read  or  to  have  read  to  little  purpose  the  plain  assertion  of 
John  the  Evangelist,  who  says  that,  when  our  Lord  changed  the  water 
into  wine,  “ This  beginning  of  miracles  Jesus  did  in  Cana  of  Galilee,  and 
shewed  forth  His  glory,  and  His  disciples  believed  on  Him.” 

The  Gospel  known  as  that  of  Marcion  may  be  dismissed  with  a few  brief 
remarks.  It  is  little  more  than  a mutilated  version  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke. 
The  Marcionites  were  a sect  of  the  third  century,  and  denied  the  true  human- 
ity of  our  Lord  ; an  offshoot  of  Gnosticism,  in  fact.  They  accordingly  left 
out  of  their  Gospel  all  that  relates  to  the  conception  and  birth  of  our  Lord. 
In  the  fourth  chapter,  verse  31,  they  substitute  0eo9,  ‘ God,’  for  Avtos, 

‘ he,’  the  proper  reading.  Thilo  gives  the  Greek  version  only,  which  is 
I nothing  more  than  a collection  of  excerpts  from  the  genuine  Gospel,  ver- 
I batim,  with  the  exceptions  above  noted. 

For  an  account  of  this  sect  of  heretics,  the  writings  of  Tertullian  may  be 
advantageously  consulted  ; while  those  who  are  not  conversant  with  the 
I style  of  the  Latin  Fathers  may  find  all  that  they  require  in  the  “ Life  and 
I Writings  of  Tertullian,”  by  the  late  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  One  of  their 
j peculiarities  was,  that  they  rejected  the  epithet  “Jesus  of  Nazareth;” 

I maintaining  that  our  blessed  Lord  was  without  father  and  without  mother, 
and  that  He  was  never  on  the  earth  until  He  appeared  at  Capernaum,  where, 
according  to  them.  He  first  appeared  among  men  under  an  assumed,  not  a 
real,  human  form,  coming  directly  from  heaven. 

The  “ Gospel  of  Nicodemus,”  the  most  celebrated  perhaps  and  the  most 
important  of  all  these  compilations,  yet  remains  for  consideration. 
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The  littoral  changes  produced  by  the  retreat  of  the  sea,  and  still  in  pro- 
gress through  the  whole  circuit  of  our  island,  merit  a more  attentive 
survey  than  has  hitherto  been  bestowed  on  them.  As  the  latest  of  all 
geological  operations,  and  open  to  daily  inspection,  they  constitute  the  first 
link  in  a chain  of  inductive  research  by  which  we  may  ascend  to  a solution 
of  the  earlier  phenomena  in  the  structure  of  our  planet : among  these  allu- 
vial formations  none  are  so  extensive  and  worthy  of  notice  as  those  in  the 
districts  bordering  on  the  Wash.  This  is  the  remaining  portion  of  a once 
extensive  estuary,  which,  interspersed  with  numerous  islands  and  divided 
into  many  branches,  covered  a considerable  part  of  the  present  county 
of  Lincoln,  and  spread  into  the  adjacent  shires  of  Norfolk,  Suffolk, 
Cambridge,  Huntingdon  and  Northampton.  It  reached  Louth  in  the  north 
and  Cambridge  in  the  south,  making  its  length  75  miles;  and  its  breadth 
was  40,  from  Brandon  in  the  east  to  Peterborough  in  the  west.  It  is  now 
reduced  to  an  arm  of  the  sea,  filling  at  high  water  a space  of  about  250 
square  miles.  The  vast  level  which  it  has  abandoned  is  brought  into 
cultivation,  or  affords  pasturage  to  innumerable  herds  and  flocks ; railways 
traverse  it  in  all  directions,  and  on  every  side  new  dwellings  arise  for  a busy 
and  thriving  population.  These  are  so  fast  obliterating  the  traces  and 
memory  of  its  pristine  condition,  that  many  will  be  interested  by  a review 
of  the  facts  which  mark  the  successive  stages  of  the  change. 

The  only  ancient  notice  of  the  entrance  to  this  wilderness  of  waters  is 
very  scanty.  It  occurs  in  the  Geography  of  Ptolemy,  who,  following  his 
nautical  guide  along  the  eastern  coast  of  Britain,  places  the  estuary 
Metaris  between  the  outlets  of  the  Yare  {Garruenos),  and  the  Humber 
{Avon),  and  thus  clearly  identifies  it  with  the  Wash  of  the  present  day.  The 
name  is  probably  a corrupt  Hellenized  form  given  by  the  mariners  of 
Alexandria  to  some  British  term.  Its  resemblance  to  the  Metaurus,  which 
designated  two  Keltic  streams  in  Italy,  seems  to  denote  a common  origin. 
Camden  calls  it  Maltraith,  for  which,  however,  he  assigns  neither  authority 
nor  meaning.  In  this  absence  of  ampler  positive  information,  we  must  draw 
the  best  inferences  we  can  from  the  records  of  nature,  and  such  facts  as  can 
be  gleaned  in  the  narrow  field  of  contemporary  history. 

Throughout  this  wide  plain  the  lands  are  generally  formed  of  mud,  ooze, 
and  decayed  vegetable  substances,  resting  on  a substratum  of  silt  or  sea- 
sand.  In  the  third  volume  of  the  Geological  Transactions  they  are  described 
near  Louth  as  “ consisting  principally  of  unstratified  clay,  with  mixtures  of 
sand  and  various  marine  depositions,  which  tend  to  prove  that  this  mass  of 
earth  has  been  left  by  the  sea.”  In  1826  the  excavators  of  Eau  Brink  Cut, 
near  Lynn  Regis,  found  at  some  distance  below  the  surface  a bed  of  shingle 
intermixed  with  various  kinds  of  marine  shells.  Similar  deposits  are  at  the 
present  day  left  by  every  ebbing  tide  on  the  shores  of  the  Wash,  especially 
at  Hunstanton,  where  the  shells  are  so  abundant  that  they  are  collected  by 
the  neighbouring  farmers  and  carried  away  in  cart-loads  to  manure  the 
fields.  As  the  lands  of  this  district,  with  the  exception  of  its  former 
islands,  all  lie  on  one  continuous  level,  the  residence  of  the  sea  at  these 
two  points  indicates  that  its  tides  must  at  the  same  period  have  overflowed 
the  whole  plain.  Such  was  probably  its  state  when  Britain  was  a Roman 
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province.  This  -will  assist  in  elucidating  some  passages  in  the  Latin 
writers,  and  in  deciding  the  as  yet  unknown  situations  of  some  towns  of 
that  time.  The  Nen  {Auvona  ovAntona),  one  of  the  rivers  which  now  flow 
into  the  estuary,  must  have  been  then  a much  wider  stream  than  it  now  is, 
since  Tacitus  informs  us  that  the  propraetor,  Ostorius  Scapula,  made  it  part 
of  his  barrier  for  the  protection  of  his  conquests  in  the  south  and  east 
(a.d.  50)  against  the  tumultuary  and  yet  unsubdued  northern  tribes.  This 
accounts  for  the  numerous  traces  of  Roman  towns  and  camps  along  its 
course,  and  is  explained  by  the  waters  of  the  ocean  entering  the  valley  at 
the  point  where  Peterborough  now  stands,  and  filling  its  entire  breadth,  so 
as  to  make  it  impassable  to  hostile  assailants. 

Ptolemy,  whose  information  respecting  our  maritime  districts  is  generally 
correct,  places  in  the  country  of  the  Cattieuchlani,  between  the  Coritani  of 
Lincolnshire  and  the  Simeni  (Iceni)  of  Norfolk,  a station  which  he  calls 
Salence.  The  proper  name  was  undoubtedly  Salince,  and  denoted  a place 
j where  the  manufacture  of  salt  was  carried  on.  We  know  from  Livy  that 
in  the  reign  of  Ancus  Martius  (b.c.  640)  the  Romans  were  acquainted  with 
the  art  of  preparing  this  commodity  from  the  brine  of  the  sea,  and  Pliny 
the  Elder  describes  the  process  as  it  was  performed  seven  centuries  later. 
They  cannot  have  failed  to  instruct  the  conquered  province  in  this  useful 
operation,  and  traces  of  such  works  are  found  in  the  higher  grounds  near 
the  Wash.  Roman  coins,  urns,  and  armour  point  out  the  constructors  of 
the  cisterns  discovered  at  Spalding,  and  of  the  clay-pipes,  fitting  into  each 
other,  found  at  Whaplode,  all  of  which  were  adapted  to  such  a purpose. 
The  ocean-tides  then  reached  these  points,  undiluted  by  fresh  water,  and 
the  square  inclosures  on  the  range  of  sand-hills  about  Holbeach  and  Gedney 
were  probably  the  pans  in  which  they  were  retained  to  be  desiccated  into 
salt.  The  sandy  rising  grounds  near  Sutterton  are  still  denominated  salt- 
hills  ; and  at  Denton,  an  ancient  Roman  road,  of  which  there  appears  to  be 
a continuation  at  Moulton,  Spalding,  and  Gedney,  has  at  present  the  name 
of  the  Salters’  Road.  We  are  therefore  fully  justified  in  placing  Ptolemy’s 
Salincd  here,  rather  than  at  Sandy,  inBedfordshire,  which  is  so  unaccountably 
fixed  on  as  its  site  by  Camden  and  other  antiquaries  who  follow  him.  The 
name  was  never  given  except  where  salt-works  existed  ; it  was  borne  for- 
merly by  the  Droitwich  and  Namptwich  of  the  present  day,  and  was  common 
to  many  of  the  most  celebrated  mines  and  springs  on  the  continent.  In 
no  shape  whatever  can  Sandy  have  furnished  materials  for  the  production 
of  this  article. 

The  Camboritum  of  the  third  Iter  of  Antoninus  is  supposed  by  some 
to  have  been  Chesterton,  on  the  northern  side  of  Cambridge,  while  others 
fix  its  site  at  Chesterford,  by  Saffi-on  Walden.  The  later  change  of  the 
Welsh  Cymri  into  the  Latin  Cambria  is  so  familiar  to  us  that  we  may 
without  difficulty  believe  Camboritum  to  have  been  a similar  transformation 
of  the  British  Cummor-ruith^  or  Kymmer-ruitli^  the  Passage  at  the  Meeting 
of  Waters.  This  would  correctly  designate  the  situation  of  Chesterton  at 
the  point  where  the  inland  rivers,  the  Cam  or  Granta,  with  its  tributaries, 
and  perhaps  the  Ouse,  brought  down  their  streams  to  mingle  with  the 
ocean  tides.  Every  name  has  its  meaning,  which,  if  correctly  elicited,  is  a 
monument  of  the  past.  In  all  the  countries  occupied  primaevally  by  Keltic 
nations,  they  have  left  many  memorials  like  this  of  their  early  settlements 
in  angles,  where  meeting  waters  afforded  them  fertile  meadows  and  secure 
abodes  ; however  distorted  by  the  various  tongues  which  have  used  them, 
they  penetrate  through  the  disguise  and  proclaim  their  origin. 
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The  early  visits  of  the  Saxons  to  these  parts  are  attested  by  the  numerous 
villages  whose  names  terminate  in  h^.  Our  antiquaries  and  glossarists  all 
concur  in  asserting  that  this  final  syllable  denoted  ‘ a dwelling  but  they  do 
not  inform  us  how  it  obtained  that  signification.  No  northern  language 
has  a primitive  term  from  which  it  can  have  come  forth  direct  in  that 
sense.  Its  only  root  is  the  Gothic  hu^a,  ‘ to  bend,’  which  the  Saxons  formed 
into  hygan,  with  the  substantive  hyge,  a bending,  curve,  or  bay.  The 
pirate  chieftain,  whose  proper  home  was  on  the  waves,  selected  for  his 
winter  repose  some  sheltered  recess  or  bay  (6yye),  where  he  repaired  his 
ciuli,  arms  and  nets,  and  awaited  impatiently  the  return  of  spring  to  renew 
his  adventurous  courses.  He  gave  his  name  to  the  bay,  of  which,  owing 
no  allegiance  to  any  superior,  he  styled  himself  the  king,  Tcyning,  and  thus 
by  the  common  change  of  h into  v,  he  and  his  brother  pirates  became  the 
celebrated  vikingr,  ‘ bay-kings,’  of  Northern  song.  "VThen  the  failing  ener- 
gies of  the  Western  empire  left  Britain  unprotected,  the  Saxon  rovers 
made  the  same  use  of  the  inner  bights  and  coves  of  the  Metaris.  In  time 
they  established  permanent  settlements  there ; each  iyge  was  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  its  chieftain,  and  was  made  his  dwelling,  in  which  sense 
the  term  thus  became  vernacular,  and  was  used  in  forming  the  names  of 
new  inland  communities,  as  in  the  cases  of  Derby,  Rugby,  and  other  places, 
when  the  kingdom  of  Mercia  stretched  beyond  its  marshland  cradle  into 
wider  districts.  A good  map  of  the  former  fen-plain  of  Lincolnshire  will 
shew  how  its  villages  were  planted  on  the  bendings  which  indented  the 
shore  of  the  ancient  Metaris. 

This  estuary  was  the  western  boundary  of  the  Saxon  kingdom  of  East 
Anglia,  and  by  separating  it  from  the  interior,  as  lately  shewn  by  one  of 
our  contemporaries,  gave  it  the  character  of  that  East  Engaland,  ‘ Eastern 
Narrow-land,’  which  monkish  writers,  ignorant  of  its  import,  fashioned  into 
its  still  current  designation.  It  cannot  have  been  so  named  from  the 
Baltic  Angeln,  the  supposed  fatherland  of  its  settlers,  relative  to  which  its 
position  was  not  eastern,  but  western.  This  small  state  was  surrounded  by 
the  sea  and  waters,  then  impassable,  except  at  its  south-western  corner, 
where  an  isthmus,  a few  miles  wide,  intervened  between  the  river  Stour,  a 
broader  stream  at  that  time,  and  the  Metaris.  To  guard  this  space,  suc- 
cessive lines  of  defence  were  drawn  across  it  at  uncertain  periods  and  by 
unknown  hands  ; the  largest  of  them,  called  the  Devil’s  Dyke,  may  still  be 
seen  near  Newmarket ; its  northern  termination,  near  Burwell,  marks  the 
shore- line,  to  which  the  estuary  then  extended. 

After  the  conversion  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  to  Christianity,  the  secluded 
islands  of  the  Metaris  were,  in  the  seventh  century,  the  resort  of  hermits, 
anchorites,  and  monks.  These  humble  but  hallowed  retreats  of  devotion 
afforded  sometimes  an  asylum  to  royal  fugitives,  who,  when  restored  to 
their  thrones,  raised  stately  monuments  of  their  gratitude  on  the  spots  which 
sheltered  them  in  adversity ; or  daughters  of  princes  employed  the  wealth 
of  their  sires  and  husbands  to  purchase  from  pious  pens  an  immortality  of 
fame  for  the  mistaken  merit  of  raising  sacred  fanes  and  retiring  into  them 
from  the  duties  of  life.  Facility  of  access  for  ships  freighted  with  stone 
from  foreign  quarries  promoted  tliese  works ; and  thus  the  wandering 
Anglo-Saxon  ceorl  saw  minsters  and  monasteries,  like  the  domes  of  Venice 
and  the  minarets  of  Egypt,  “ rise  and  glitter  o’er  the  ambient  tide.”  Ely, 
by  far  the  largest  of  these  islands,  had  a population  of  six  hundred  families 
in  Bede’s  time,  a.d.  730,  and  is  described  by  him  as  being  then  completely 
isolated.  Its  abbey  and  minster  were  first  founded  in  673,  by  Etheldrida, 
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daughter  of  Anna,  king  of  East-Anglia  ; her  second  husband,  Egfrid,  king 
of  Northumberland,  allowed  her  to  retire  into  this  solitude,  and  after  her 
death  she  was  canonized  for  her  good  work.  She  had  reposed  sixteen 
years  in  her  grave,  when  her  body  was  disinterred  ; the  monks  proceeded 
in  695  by  ship  [ascensa  navi)  to  the  ruins  of  Grantchester,  rifled  a Roman 
cemetery,  and  bore  away  a marble  sarcophagus  to  serve  as  a shrine  for 
their  saint.  This  incident  shews  that  the  tract  between  Ely  and  Cambridge, 
over  which  thousands  of  travellers  are  now  daily  conveyed  on  the  Eastern 
Counties  Railway,  was  then  an  expanse  of  navigable  waters  ; we  may  also 
infer  that  Chesterton,  where  many  stone  coffins  have  been  since  discovered, 
was  the  burial-place  from  which  the  prize  was  obtained  ; that  this  hamlet 
and  the  present  Grantchester  were  both  included  in  the  ancient  Camboritum, 
and  obtained  their  separate  names  when  the  new  town  of  Cambridge  arose 
between  them. 

Rut  this  open  approach  from  the  sea  exposed  these  religious  institutions, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  surrounding  mainland,  to  the  ‘ravages  of  another  set 
of  pirates,  who,  under  the  names  of  Danes  and  Northmen,  were  for  the 
next  three  centuries  the  terror  of  every  civilised  maritime  tract.  In  838 
they  began  their  depredations  in  these  parts  by  attacking  Lindesey,  the 
northern  section  of  Lincolnshire ; Ely  was  destroyed  by  them  in  868,  Bard- 
ney,  Crowland,  and  Medehamstede  (Peterborough)  in  the  following  year  ; 
Thetford  in  870  ; Coldingham  and  Cambridge  in  875  ; Lindesey  was  again 
laid  waste  in  993  ; and  their  molesting  visitations  repeated  in  1010  at 
Thetford  and  Cambridge.  Many  of  these  monasteries  were  desolated  and 
abandoned  by  their  surviving  inmates,  till  the  accession  of  Canute  put  an 
end  to  this  predatory  warfare ; restored  by  his  prudence,  by  the  piety  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,  or  the  superstitious  zeal  of  more  tranquil  post-Con- 
quest  times,  they  were  replaced  by  sumptuous  edifices,  some  of  which 
are  the  cathedrals  and  parish  churches  of  the  present  age,  while  others 
are  yet  venerable  in  tottering  decay. 

At  some  remote  points  of  the  estuary  the  subsidence  of  its  waters  began 
to  be  manifest  early  in  the  eleventh  century.  Between  Peterborough  and 
Ramsey  they  had  left  a swamp  which  no  boat  could  penetrate  or  foot- 
traveller  pass  over  ; to  restore  the  communication  Canute  constructed,  in 
1029,  the  causeway,  ten  miles  in  length,  now  known  as  the  King’s  Delf ; 
but  Ely  still  retained  its  insular  character.  In  1036  Alfred  the  Etheling 
having  landed  at  Sandwich  with  a body  of  Normans  to  assert  his  claim  to 
the  crown,  was  taken  prisoner  by  Earl  Godwin,  and  sent  thence  by  sea  to 
Ely.  On  arriving  there  (ut  ad  terram  navis  apjjlicuit)  he  was  deprived  of 
his  sight,  before  being  conveyed  to  the  shore,  and  afterwards  put  to  death. 
Edwin  and  Morcar,  the  rebel  earls  of  Northumberland,  fled  thither,  as  to  a 
place  of  security,  in  1071  ; William  the  Conqueror  pursued  them,  and  by 
surrounding  the  island  with  his  fleet  reduced  them  to  submission.  Domes- 
day Book  affords  curious  evidence  of  the  salt-tides  having  pervaded  the 
great  Lincolnshire  portion  of  the  estuary  in  1086.  Most  of  the  villages 
bordering  on  it  had,  among  the  property  described  in  the  Survey,  many 
salincB,  or  salt-works.  Fleet  had  eleven,  Thoresby  sixteen,  Frampton  fifteen, 
Kirkton  eleven.  Bicker  twenty,  Gosberton  eleven,  Maplethorp  twenty,  and 
others  similar  numbers ; in  all  of  which  this  necessary  of  life  w'as  then  pre- 
pared from  the  brine  of  the  ocean,  as  we  have  seen  that  it  had  been  nine 
centuries  before  by  the  Romans  on  the  same  coast. 

Ely  was  first  connected  with  the  mainland  about  the  year  1110,  when 
its  Bishop,  Hervseus,  constructed  a road  to  it  from  Exiling,  near  New'market. 
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The  whole  of  this  highway  passed  over  uplands  till  immediately  before  the 
city  of  Ely,  where  it  was  carried  across  the  narrowest  branch  of  the 
estuary,  through  which  the  old  Ouse,  after  receiving  the  stream  of  the 
Cam,  now  has  its  course.  Henry  of  Huntingdon  has  left  a description  of 
the  southern  part  of  this  inland  sea,  as  he  saw  it,  towards  the  close  of  the 
twelfth  century  ; he  calls  it  pcilus  latissima  et  visu  decora,  extending  from 
St.  Ives  to  Spalding  and  Thetford,  and  adorned  with  many  islands,  among 
%vhich  he  enumerates  Ely,  Crowland,  Hamsey,  Thorney,  and  Chatteris, 
all  heightening  the  interest  of  the  scene  by  the  Gothic  grandeur  of  their 
religious  edifices.  His  phrase,  multis  jiuviis  deciirrentihus,  “ many  rivers 
flowing  from  it,”  can  have  no  other  meaning  than  that  the  flood-tide  then 
ran  from  it  uj)  the  channels  of  the  Ouse,  Cam,  Welland  and  Hen. 

Early  in  the  thirteenth  century  the  sinking  surface  of  the  waters  began  to 
approach  the  ground  beneath  them,  and  their  depression  became  more  evi- 
dent. Successive  lines  of  embankment,  called  Roman  sea-banks,  but  pro- 
bably of  later  origin,  still  exist  at  various  points  along  the  coast,  which  the 
highest  tides  now  never  reach  ; they  attest  the  gradual  retreat  of  the  sea. 
At  this  time  the  sands  between  Norfolk  and  Lincolnshire  were  left  dry  by 
the  ebbing  tide,  but  covered  again  by  the  returning  influx.  Their  unsolid 
superficies  concealed  fathomless  gulphs,  which  were  often  fatal  to  those  who 
ventured  on  them.  The  disaster  of  King  John,  when  attempting  to  cross 
them  in  1216,  is  so  notorious  a matter  of  historic  record,  that  it  requires 
only  to  be  called  to  mind  on  account  of  the  contrast  which  it  afl^ords  with 
the  present  state  of  the  same  district.  In  1267,  however,  the  isle  of  Ely 
was  still  difficult  of  access  ; the  barons  who  had  rebelled  against  Henry  III. 
sought  safety  in  it  after  their  defeat  at  Evesham,  and  made  another  stand, 
till  they  were  compelled  to  submission  by  his  son  Prince  Edward. 

After  this,  the  wide  bed  of  the  ancient  Metaris  being  in  that  transition 
state  in  which  it  was  “ neither  sea  nor  good  dry  land,”  presents  no  events 
to  serve  as  time-marks  of  its  change.  During  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  the 
tract  since  known  as  the  Bedford  Level  had  become  a marsh  of  400,000 
acres,  extending  from  Stoke  in  Norfolk  and  Brandon  in  Suffolk,  to  St. 
Ives  in  Huntingdonshire  and  Chesterton  near  Cambridge.  The  practicability 
of  draining  it  was  canvassed  by  her  ministers,  and  in  1578  a commission  of 
investigation  was  issued,  without  leading  to  any  result.  It  engaged  the 
attention  of  James  I.,  but  a great  incursion  of  the  sea  in  1614  discouraged 
the  attempt,  and  the  project  slumbered  till  Cornelius  Vermuyden,  a 
Dutchman,  experienced  in  such  undertakings,  revived  it  by  a plan  which 
he  submitted  to  Charles  I.  His  offer  was  rejected  ; but  Francis,  Earl  of 
Bedford,  received  a grant  of  nearly  a fourth  part  of  the  entire  district  for 
liimself,  on  condition  of  his  accomplishing  the  drainage  of  the  whole.  The 
work  which  he  commenced  was  suspended  by  his  death  in  1641,  and  the 
years  of  civil  war  which  followed.  In  1649  his  son  and  successor,  William, 
obtained  from  the  Long  Parliament  an  Act  confirming  the  former  grant, 
and  authorizing  him  to  continue  the  enterprise.  During  this  period,  the 
waters  of  the  Ouse  were  diverted  from  their  circuitous  course  into  the 
artificial  channels  of  the  Old  and  New  Bedford  rivers,  which  conveyed  them 
ill  direct  lines  from  Erith  to  Denver ; the  inland  floods,  which  had  before 
stagnated  on  the  plain,  were  thus  carried  off,  and  the  lands,  advanced  to 
a comparative  degree  of  firmness,  were  called  the  Bedford  Level.  After 
the  Restoration  the  magnitude  of  the  scheme  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
Legislature,  and  in  1663  an  Act  was  passed  creating  the  Corporation,  by 
which  it  was  afterwards  conducted  to  maturity  ; in  1697  the  lands  were 
divided  and  apportioned  to  their  owners. 
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In  Lincolnshire  similar  works  proceeded  on  a more  limited  scale  and 
precarious  tenure  : as  the  fens  became  practicable,  the  gosherd  conducted 
to  the  softer  soils  his  flocks,  whose  quills  and  down  were  a lucrative  branch 
i of  trade  ; on  firmer  lands  the  shepherd  tended  his  charge,  whose  long- 
! haired  fleeces  supplied  materials  for  the  manufacturers  of  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk  ; while  the  most  solid  grounds  were  appropriated  to  the  grazing 
of  heavier  cattle.  But  wet  seasons  often  caused  a rot  among  the  sheep,  by 
j which  thousands  perished  ; and,  from  the  proximity  of  the  sea,  the  swelling 
j waves,  during  extraordinary  tides  or  furious  gales,  broke  through  the  ram- 
part raised  against  them,  re-asserted  their  ancient  dominion  over  the  am- 
phibious realm,  and  destroyed  the  work  of  years  in  a single  night.  These 
visitations  have  of  late  been  less  frequent  ; the  last  of  any  importance 
occurred  in  1810,  since  which  time  the  progress  of  change  has  been  rapid. 
In  1814  many  grazing  lands  were  opened  by  the  plough-share,  and  lux- 
uriant crops  of  oats  covered  the  rich  fields.  Before  the  construction  of 
railways  a winter’s  journey  along  the  bank  between  Wisbeach  and  Peter- 
borough had  ceased  to  be  a formidable  adventure  ; travellers  were  conveyed 
on  safe  roads  where  their  grandfathers  dreaded  the  treacherous  quicksand, 
hiding  in  its  depths  the  grave  of  the  unwary,  and  crossed  in  every  state  of 
the  tide  by  strong  bridges  over  streams  once  dangerously  fordable  only  at 
low  water.  Next  the  railway  awakened  life  and  animation  in  the  deepest 
solitudes  of  remote  moors  ; agriculture  commenced  the  improvement  of  the 
neglected  waste  ; the  peaty  surface,  pared  off,  was  collected  into  heaps, 
and  when  reduced  to  ashes  fertilized  the  new  farm-lands : the  midnight 
passenger  beheld  with  wonder  the  blazing  mounds,  spread  over  the  immea- 
surable plain,  as  far  as  eye  could  reach,  like  the  watch-fires  of  an  immense 
bivouacking  army.  Nor  is  the  revolution  likely  to  terminate  here  : a pro- 
ject has  been  started  for  embanking  and  inclosing  the  rest  of  the  estuary, 
the  completion  of  which  the  continual  retreat  of  the  sea  will  probably  in 
time  facilitate,  when  the  ancient  Metaris  and  the  modern  Wash  will  have 
left  behind  them  only  the  shadow  of  an  historic  name.  To  investigate  the 
cause  of  an  operation  of  nature  thus  consummated  by  human  skill  belongs 
to  another  province  of  inquiry  ; the  antiquarian  collects  fiicts,  the  natural 
philosopher  must  reason  upon  and  explain  them. 


THE  ILLTJSTEIOUS  HENRIES  ^ 

If  we  were  to  compare  the  merits  of  princes  with  the  number  of  their 
panegyrists,  we  should  probably  find  that  at  all  times  the  weakest  and  the 
worst  have  received  the  largest  share  of  contemporary  praise.  Eor  the 
middle  ages,  this,  in  one  point  of  view,  receives  an  easy  explanation,  for 
weak  and  even  bad  kings  sought  to  cover  their  imbecilities  or  their  vices 
by  buying  the  personal  friendship  of  the  Church,  and  most  of  the  chroni- 
clers and  panegyrists  of  the  middle  ages  were  ecclesiastics.  Certainly  but 


“ “ Johannis  Capgrave  Liber  de  Ilhistrihus  Henricis.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Francis 
Charles  Hingeston,  M.A.,  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford.  Published  by  the  Authority  of 
the  Loi’ds  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty’s  Treasury,  under  the  Direction  of  the  Master 
of  the  Rolls.”  (8vo.,  1858.) 

“ The  Book  of  the  Illustrious  Henries.  By  John  Capgrave.  Translated  from  the 
Latin  by  the  Rev.  Francis  Charles  Hingeston,  M.A.”  (London,  1858.  8vo.) 
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few  of  our  kings  have  received  in  their  time  more  of  this  ecclesiastical 
adulation  than  the  sixth  Henry,  and  none  bestowed  this  adulation  with 
more  apparent  sincerity  than  th-e  Augustinian  friar,  John  Capgrave ; 
although,  when  the  enemy  of  Henry’s  person  and  house  followed  him  on 
the  throne  as  Edward  IV.,  the  pious  friar  was  just  as  ready  to  write  against 
his  old  favourite  and  praise  the  new  one.  John  Capgrave,  too,  was  in- 
genious in  the  forms  in  which  he  sometimes  exhibited  his  zeal.  It  was  thus 
that  the  idea  came  into  his  head  of  flattering  the  Lancastrian  monarch  by 
shewing  that  the  name  of  Henry,  which  he  bore,  was  one  of  surpassing  ex- 
cellence, illustrious  above  others  in  the  great  deeds  and  in  the  pious  devo- 
tion to  the  Church  of  those  who  had  borne  it  in  former  days.  It  was  well 
that  John  Capgrave  did  not  possess  the  power  of  seeing  into  the  future,  or 
he  mio^ht  have  found  an  English  monarch  of  the  name  whose  acts  would 
have  very  much  deranged  his  favourable  picture.  He  finds  a proof  of  the 
excellence  of  the  name  in  its  etymology,  an  etymology,  by  the  way,  which 
will  rather  stagger  the  modern  philologist: — Lv 

I,”  he  says,  “ investigating  the  singular  appropriateness  of  the  same,  believe  it  to 
have  derived  its  origin  from  the  Hebrew  language,  which  is  the  mother  of  all  languages. 
For  Jien,  as  say  the  interpreters,  means  ‘ behold  the  fountain,’  or  ‘ behold  the  eye 
ri,  or  rei,  as  used  interchangeably  in  certain  codices,  is  ‘ my  shepherd,’  or  ‘ my  pas- 
ture;’ and  ‘an  Althiopian,’ or ‘dark.’” 

The  signification  of  the  word,  in  accordance  with  this  derivation,  is  de- 
veloped in  the  following  manner  : — 

“ From  these,  therefore,  when  they  are  brought  together,  is  made  such  a meaning  as 
this,  that  he  who  is  crowned  with  this  name,  possesses  a fountain  which  the  hart, 
thirsting  and  renewing  its  youth,  swiftly  running,  longs  for.  And  cleansing  also  the 
eye  of  the  mind  from  beam  and  mote,  he  will  patiently  await  until  it  shall  be  pro- 
claimed to  him,  as  it  was  of  old  by  the  Lord  to  His  disciples,  ‘Blessed  are  the  eyes  which 
see  the  things  which  ye  see.’  ‘My  shepherd,’  or  ‘my  pasture,’  is  joined  to  this  name 
in  sufficiently  suitable  relationship,  because  our  king  is  the  leader  of  the  whole  flock, 
not  only  by  reason  of  surpassing  authority,  but  also  by  the  exercise  of  good  works ; and 
the  people  devoutly  regarding  this,  devours  it  as  food.  Further,  the  Althiopic  dark- 
ness is  referred  alone  to  this,  that  I believe  our  king  to  be  pure  from  the  worst  defile- 
ments, and  therefore  innocent  and  exempt,  and  not  stained  with  the  smoky  hue  of  any 
dark  colour.” 

Commend  us  to  John  Capgrave  for  a profound  etymology  and  a surpass- 
ing explanation  of  it.  It  was  with  this  idea,  nevertheless,  that  our  learned 
friar  entered  upon  the  compilation  of  a book  on  the  illustrious  men  who 
had  borne  the  name  of  Henry,  which  has  now  been  printed  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls.  As  none  of  the  popes — oddly  enough  for 
a name  of  so  great  excellence — had  condescended  to  take  that  of  Henry, 
Capgrave  gives  the  place  of  honour  to  the  Empire,  and  enumerates  in  his 
first  part  the  several  Henries  who  had  ruled  it.  The  first  of  these, 
Henry  the  Fowler,  conquered  the  Hungarians,  and  merited  to  receive 
the  holy  spear  which  had  pierced  the  side  of  the  Saviour;  but  he  performed 
one  act,  the  lawfulness  of  which  Capgrave  believed  to  be  doubtful, — he  set 
the  prisoners  in  his  dominions  free,  in  order  to  use  them  as  soldiers  against 
his  enemies.  Capgrave,  strengthened  by  the  opinion  of  Aquinas,  and 
speaking  of  the  question  as  it  regarded  his  own  time,  concludes : — 

“ We  affirm,  therefore,  that  our  king,  for  the  welfare  of  the  realm,  might  release 
prisoners,  who  by  land  and  by  sea  might  boldly  resist  the  foe ; but  under  the  charge  of 
others.  Nor  is  my  lord  ignorant  concerning  prisoners,  what  manner  of  men  they 
often  are,  liow  agile,  how  strong,  and  many  of  them,  it  is  said,  imprisoned  for  very 
trifling  causes.  We  must  believe,  then,  that  this  emperor — to  revert  to  our  original 
subject — did  not  thus  act  without  the  counsel  of  prudent  men.” 
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Henry  II.,  the  Lame,  although  cruel  to  his  lords  who  rebelled  against 
him,  had  a saint  (Cunegund)  for  his  wife,  was  very  munificent  to  the  Church, 
and  converted  the  Hungarians  to  Christianity.  Henry  III.,  the  Black, 
is  remarkable  because  his  youth  was  tlie  subject  of  a romance,  or  rather  a 
well-known  popular  story  has  been  applied  to  him  and  adopted  as  history. 
Henry  incurred  excommunication,  because  he  was  unfortunate  enough  to 
live  at  a time  when  there  were  rival  popes,  and  he  fell  into  the  error  of 
espousing  the  wrong  (or  at  least  the  weakest)  side: — 

“ A warning,”  Capgrave  says,  “ is  afforded  in  the  life  of  this  king  to  all  sovereigns, 
that,  in  case  of  schism  ever  arising  in  the  Church,  they  should  not  hastily  incline  to  either 
party,  but  should  carefully  ascertain  where  the  truth  lies,  and  should  give  that  side 
their  countenance.  For  I suppose  that,  by  the  peinnission  of  God,  this  venerable  em- 
peror was,  on  account  of  his  error  in  this  particular,  smitten  with  penury,  and  punished 
in  this  world  by  the  ingratitude  of  his  son,  and  that  at  the  last  he  bore  all  these 
sorrows  patiently.” 

The  fifth  Emperor  Henry  did  worse,  for  he  seized  the  Pope  and  threw 
him  into  prison  ; but  the  heads  of  the  Church  and  the  Empire  were  after- 
wards reconciled,  and,  though  Henry  was  excommunicated  on  a subsequent 
occasion,  he  was  soon  absolved,  and  by  church-building  and  other  acts  of 
liberality  towards  the  Ecclesiastical  State,  he  proved,  after  all,  that  he  was 
a good  son  of  Rome.  The  Emperor  Henry  YI.  imprisoned  Richard  Coeur- 
de-Lion,  and,  “ according  to  the  Polychronicon,”  he  died  excommunicated 
for  refusing  to  release  him.  Capgrave  has  omitted  the  Emperor  Henry 
VH.  from  his  list,  either  because  he  looked  upon  him  as  an  enemy  to  the 
Church,  (he  was  excommunicated  equally  with  his  predecessors,  but  on 
different  grounds,)  or  because  he  was  unwilling  to  have  a longer  list  of 
emperors  than  of  kings  of  England,  or,  lastly,  because  he  seems  to  have 
had  no  other  history  of  the  emperors  than  that  of  Grodfrey  of  Viterbo,  who 
wrote  in  the  reign  of  the  sixth  Henry. 

Capgrave’s  second  part,  or  division,  is  devoted  to  the  six  kings  of 
England  of  the  name  of  Henry,  all  “ men  of  renown,  and  most  worthy  of  all 
honour.”  Of  the  first  of  these,  our  chronicler  is  rather  sparing  in  his  praise. 
The  great  crime  of  Henry  II.,  he  says,  was  his  marriage  with  the  divorced 
queen  of  France,  and  he  speaks  very  gently  of  his  complicity  in,  or  con- 
nivance at,  the  slaughter  of  Becket.  One  of  his  most  worthy  actions  was 
the  conquest  of  Ireland,  which  he  reduced  to  obedience  to  the  Church  of 
Rome.  Capgrave  speaks  with  the  same  caution  of  Henry  HI.,  and  passes 
slightly  over  the  baronial  wars.  His  three  great  heroes  are  the  three 
Henries  of  the  house  of  Lancaster,  and  the  greatest  jewel  in  their  crowns 
was,  in  his  eyes,  their  persecution  of  the  Lollards.  These  three  chapters, 
indeed,  are  the  only  part  of  his  book  which  possesses  any  real  value.  The 
rest  is  generally  compiled  from  the  commonest  authorities,  (the  English 
part  chiefly  from  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  Ralph  Higden,  and  other  such 
writers,)  and  without  any  judgment ; but,  born  under  the  reign  of  Richard 
II.,  Capgrave  was  now  speaking  of  contemporary  history,  from  his  own 
knowledge  or  from  the  information  of  others.  Even  here,  in  spite  of  his 
flattery  of  Henry  VI.,  he  speaks  throughout  with  a considerable  degree  of 
caution,  and,  although  he  gives  an  account  of  the  usurpation  of  Henry  IV. 
extremely  favourable  to  that  prince,  and  to  the  disadvantage  of  his  prede- 
cessor Richard,  he  takes  care,  in  recounting  Henry’s  claim  to  the  crown, 
to  say  that  he  had  not  himself  seen  authentic  copies  of  the  records  which 
j proved  it.  Although,  therefore,  these  three  lives  are  interesting,  because 
; they  are  written  by  a contemporary,  they  are  meagre,  and  give  us  but 
i little  new  information. 
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The  third  division  of  Capgrave’s  Liber  de  Illustribus  Henricis  is  of  a 
miscellaneous  character.  A king  of  Denmark  named  Henry  (Eric),  was 
remarkable  for  the  holiness  of  his  life,  and,  having  been  murdered  by  his 
brother,  was  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  martyi*s.  Henry  I.  of  France,  the 
only  French  king  of  that  name  before  the  time  of  Capgrave,  was  also  re- 
markable for  his  reverence  to  the  Church ; but  his  principal  exploit,  as  re- 
corded here,  is  the  compilation  of  a genealogy  of  the  kings  of  France, 
which  Capgrave  has  very  complacently  inserted  in  his  book.  Henry,  son 
of  Richard,  King  of  the  Romans,  (nephew  of  Henry  III,  of  England,)  was 
murdered  by  the  sons  of  Simon  de  Montfort  in  the  church  of  Viterbo,  and 
Capgrave  thinks  that  he  also  ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  a holy  martyr. 
Henry,  Count  of  Champagne,  was  elected  King  of  Jerusalem  in  1192. 
Henry,  Archbishop  of  Sens,  brother  of  Louis  VI.  of  France,  was  converted 
to  monachisin  by  St.  Bernard  of  Clairvaux.  Henry  Plantagenet,  Duke  of 
Lancaster,  grandfather  of  Henry  IV.,  was  the  source  of  the  royal  house 
of  Lancaster,  and  therefore  receives  Capgrave’s  especial  eulogium.  Of 
Henry  de  Bohun,  Earl  of  Hereford,  who  died  at  Jerusalem,  Capgrave 
gives  but  a lame  account.  Henry  de  Beaumont,  one  of  the  heroes  of  the 
Scottish  wars,  is  introduced  here  chiefly  because  Capgrave  wished  “ to 
leave  a record  of  those  of  the  name  of  Beaumont,  since  I am  their  servant, 
and  bound  to  this  family  by  special  affection.”  Henry  le  Despenser,  the 
warlike  Bishop  of  Norwich,  was  an  object  of  reverence  to  Capgrave,  on 
account  of  the  vigorous  manner  in  which  he  repressed  and  punished  the 
popular  insurgents  in  the  reign  of  Richard  IL,  and  for  his  hostility  to  the 
Lollards.  Relating  to  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  the  historian,  the  next  of  his 
worthies,  Capgrave  gives  us  no  further  information  than  some  extracts 
from  Henry’s  own  writings.  We  are  hardly  more  enlightened  upon  the 
history  of  another  literary  worthy,  Henry  of  Ghent,  a celebrated  scholastic. 
The  last  of  the  series  is  Henry  de  Urimaria,  one  of  the  great  ornaments  of 
Capgrave’s  own  Order,  that  of  the  Augustine  Friars. 

From  what  we  have  said,  the  reader  will  have  a tolerable  notion  of  the 
object  and  spirit  of  John  Capgrave’s  “ Book  of  the  Illustrious  Henries.” 
It  is  a work  of  more  historical  interest  than  of  historical  value,  taking  it  us 
a whole,  yet  it  certainly  deserved  to  be  printed.  Mr.  Hingeston  appears 
to  have  edited  the  text  with  care  from  the  manuscripts,  of  which  two  exist, 
and  we  refrain  willingly  from  noticing  one  or  two  slight  points  in  which 
we  might  differ  from  the  editor^.  There  is  one  point,  however,  on  which 
we  feel  called  to  make  a remark,  not  so  much  with  particular  reference  to 
this  book,  as  to  the  whole  series  of  these  government  publications.  The 
directions  issued  by  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  are  drawn  up  with  excellent 
judgment;  they  provide  that  plain  good  texts  should  be  given,  and  that 
these  should  not  be  loaded  with  unnecessary  notes  ; they  require  certain 
glossaries,  the  exact  form  of  which  it  would  of  course  be  difficult  to  define, 
but  they  leave  the  field  very  much  open  to  indexes  and  introductions. 
With  regard  to  indexes,  they  are  not  likely  to  be  made  too  copious.  In 
introductions,  some  editors  are  liable  to  run  wild.  Under  circumstances, 
which  depend  upon  the  learning  of  the  author  and  the  particular  character 
of  the  book,  a long  introduction  cannot  be  over-valued.  We  may  place 


**  For  instance,  Mr.  Hingeston’s  text,  at  p.  148,  reads  Me  inferendum  decrevi,  and  he 
gives  in  the  note,  as  the  variation  of  the  Cambridge  MS.,  imerendum.  It  is  so  im- 
possible to  decide  in  a medieval  MS.  whether  the  long  s be  intended  for  f or  s,  that, 
as  insero  is  certainly  the  word  used  in  medieval  Latin,  and  not  infero,  we  should  have 
had  no  hesitation  in  adopting  it. 
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among  such  valuable  introductions  that  of  Professor  Brewer  to  the  Monu- 
onenta  Franciscana,  that  of  Mr.  Stevenson  to  the  Chronicle  of  Abingdon, 
and  that  of  Mr.  Riley  to  the  Liber  ATbus.  But  we  strongly  object  to 
the  general  practice  of  lengthening  the  preface  by  making  it  an  abstract  of 
the  text  of  the  book.  There  is  much  more  than  necessary  of  this  in  the 
jDreface  to  the  Liber  de  Illustribus  Henricis  ; and  we  think  it  would  be  well 
that  such  abstracts  should  only  be  given  after  special  permission  had  been 
obtained.  The  glossaries,  however,  as  they  are  at  present  made,  present  what 
we  should  term  a still  greater  grievance.  The  Master  of  the  Rolls  has,  we 
think,  judiciously  determined  that  each  edition  of  a Latin  text  should  have 
a glossary  of  words  which  do  not  belong  to  classical  Latin,  or  are  used  in 
a sense  which  would  not  be  understood  by  mere  classical  Latinists.  It  is 
rightly  supposed  that  every  individual  who  may  wish  to  use  these  publica- 
tions, or  one  of  them,  may  not  have  in  his  library  a copy  of  Ducange, 
and  therefore  that  it  is  almost  necessary  to  give  him  a glossary  containing 
a simple  interpretation  of  the  class  of  words  alluded  to.  But  we  can  hardly 
suppose  that  it  was  ever  contemplated  that  these  explanations  of  the  words 
were  to  be  accompanied  with  long  dissertations  and  with  unnecessary  ex- 
tracts from  Ducange.  If  this  were  permitted,  there  is  nothing  to  hinder 
a large  portion  of  the  Glossarium  of  Ducange  being  reprinted  twenty  times 
by  twenty  different  editors,  and  it  would  be  less  expense  to  her  Majesty’s 
government  to  print  an  edition  of  Ducange  and  present  it  to  the  purchasers 
of  these  historical  works.  Every  one  who  wishes  to  investigate  the  origin 
and  history  of  a medieval  Latin  word  can  go  and  consult  Ducange  ; but  in 
reading  a text  of  a medieval  writer,  all  that  can  be  necessary  is  to  give 
simply  the  meaning  of  the  word  which  an  ordinary  reader  of  Latin  might 
not  understand.  Mr.  Plingeston’s  Glossary  to  the  Liber  de^  Illustribus 
Henricis  is  rather  an  exaggerated  example  of  the  evil  to  which  we  allude  ; 
words  are  introduced  which  have,  in  truth,  no  business  in  such  a Glossary ; 
such  as  annulus^  ‘ a ring  haculus,  ‘ a staff bursa,  ‘ a purse  cometa,  ‘ a 
comet virgo,  ‘ a virgin  (a  chaste  man  or  woman).’  The  ring  in  question 
and  the  staff  in  question  may  have  been  used  for  a particular  purpose,  but 
this  purpose  by  no  means  alters  the  signification  of  the  word.  This  dragging 
in  of  words  may  at  times  be  carried  to  a degree  of  absurdity,  as  in  the 
example, — “ Coeoista.  A reign.  In  anno  primo  coronee  suse.  47,” — which 
is  absolutely  incorrect.  The  phrase,  “in  the  first  year  of  his  crown,” 
would  be  easily  understood  as  meaning  “ in  the  first  year  he  wore  a crown,” 
or  “ in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,”  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the  word 
croivn  means  a reign.  Again,  we  really  cannot  think  it  necessary,  with 
every  volume  of  Latin  text  published  under  the  direction  of  the  Master  of 
the  Rolls, — and  we  sincerely  hope  that  they  will  be  very  numerous, — 
to  inform  the  reader  that  papa  means  ‘the  pope;’  cardinalis,  ‘a  car- 
dinal episcopus,  ‘ a bishop archiepiscopus,  ‘ an  archbishop archan- 
gelus,  ‘ an  archangel  ;’  evangelium,  ‘ the  Gospel  ecclesia,  ‘ the  Church  ;’ 
catholicus,  ‘ catholic  martgr,  ‘ a martyr  homilice,  ‘ homilies  theologus, 
‘ a theologian ;’  and  a number  of  other  such  words  which  occur  in  this 
Glossary.  Even  among  the  medieval  Latin  words,  the  greater  number 
might  have  been  explained  in  a line,  or  at  most  two.  We  would  only  refer 
for  examples  to  such  words  as  assises,  ‘ assizes ; bastardus,  ‘ a bastard ;’ 
; calcetum,  ‘ a paved  way  ;’  capellanus,  ‘ a chaplain cojiquestus,  ‘ the  con- 
I quest dapifer,  ‘ a steward  ;’  excerehrare,  ‘ to  remove  the  brain ;’  exilmre, 
1 ‘to  drive  into  exile;’  fortalicia,  ‘a  fort;’  galea,  ‘a  galley;’  gramercy, 
j ‘ many  thanks’  (with  a long  and  useless  dissertation) ; lorica,  ‘ a haubert 
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mantum,  ‘ a mantle  marca,  ‘ a mark pincerna,  ‘ a butler roha,  ‘ a 
robe;’  secta^  ‘a  suit;’  timoratus^  ‘scrupulous;’  and  others,  which  are 
accompanied  with  extracts  from  Ducange  more  or  less  long,  which  only 
swell  out  the  Glossary  to  no  purpose.  In  fact,  everything  useful  in  this 
Glossary,  which  extends  through  twenty-eight  pages,  might  have  been 
comprised  in  four  or  five.  We  offer  these  remarks  in  regard  to  the  glos- 
saries in  general,  whether  Latin,  Anglo-JS^orman,  or  English  ; it  appears  to 
us  that  they  ought  to  be  abbreviated  as  much  as  possible,  and  that  in 
general  it  is  quite  enough  to  state  the  meaning  of  the  word,  and  to  indicate 
the  page  or  pages  in  the  book  where  it  occurs. 

With  regard  to  the  second  of  the  books  before  us,  we  can  only  say  that 
Wr.  Hingeston’s  translation  of  the  “ Book  of  the  Illustrious  Henries”  ap- 
pears to  us  to  be  in  general  a good  and  correct  one  ; but  the  text  having 
been  printed,  and  thus  rendered  generally  accessible,  we  do  not  think  that 
it  was  worth  translating. 


THE  CHETHAH  SOCIETY’S  EECEYT  PHBLICATIOYS . 

The  Chetham  Society  acquires  vigour  with  age.  Established  in  the 
year  1843,  it  has  continued  to  issue  no  less  than  three  volumes  to  members 
each  year,  consisting  of  historical  and  literary  remains  connected  with 
the  palatine  counties  of  Lancaster  and  Chester.  The  last  report  of  the 
Council  informs  us  of  a large  balance  in  hand,  and  the  gratifying  intelli- 
gence of  numerous  valuable  works  preparing  for  publication,  besides  quan- 
tities of  manuscript  waiting  for  competent  editors  to  take  in  hand.  The 
expectations  of  the  founders  are  fully  realised,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
young  and  enterprising  antiquaries  will  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  their 
predecessors,  and  continue  the  work  which  has  met,  so  far,  with  well  de- 
served success. 

Two  volumes  have  recently  been  issued  to  members,  the  first  of  which 
has  an  especial  local  interest,  entitled,  “A  History  of  the  Ancient  Chapel 
of  Birch,  in  Manchester  Parish,  including  a Sketch  of  the  Township  of 
Rusholme,  for  the  convenience  of  which  Township  the  Chapel  was  origin- 
ally erected;  together  with  Notices  of  the  more  Ancient  Local  Families, 
and  Particulars  relating  to  the  Descent  of  their  Estates.  By  the  Rev.  John 
Booker,  M.A.,  F.S.A.”  This  is  the  fifth  volume  of  an  historical  series 
devoted  to  the  description  of  ancient  chapels  within  the  parish  of  Man- 
chester. Some  of  these  old  structures  have  been  removed,  and  handsome 
churches  built  to  meet  the  pressing  requirements  of  their  respective  dis- 
tricts. The  township  of  Rusholme,  as  the  name  sufficiently  indicates,  was 
in  early  times  a tract  of  marsh  overgrown  with  rushes,  where  the  bittern 
and  other  wild  fowl  were  frequently  dislodged  to  furnish  sport  for  the 
falconers  of  the  neighbouring  manor.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  the  manor 
was  held  by  the  family  of  Grelle,  lords  of  Manchester,  who  afterwards 
granted  it  to  the  Hathersage  family  in  consideration  of  one  knight’s  fee. 
Portions  subsequently  passed  into  the  hands  of  many  proprietors,  among 
whom  were  Henry  de  Rusholme,  who  lived  about  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  the  wardens  and  fellows  of  Manchester,  as  appears 
by  an  indenture  made  in  the  year  1645.  The  ancient  chapel  at  Birch  was 
erected  by  a local  family  of  that  name  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and 
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is  supposed  to  have  been  built  for  their  private  use.  It  was  a plain  struc- 
ture of  brick,  with  oaken  pews,  affording-  accommodation  for  about  350 

I persons.  In  1846  the  chapel  was  taken  down,  and  a handsome  church 
built  within  twenty  yards  of  the  old  site.  The  modern  erection  is  a chaste 
specimen  of  the  Early  English  style,  after  designs  furnished  by  Mr.  Derick, 
of  Oxford.  The  chancel  contains  some  exquisite  stained  glass  in  a fine 
wheel  vfindow  of  twelve  compartments,  which  fills  the  tympanum  ; beneath 
j is  a large  triplet,  with  detached  shafts,  representing  in  rich  colours  our 
I Saviour  surrounded  by  emblems  of  the  four  evangelists. 

Mr.  Booker’s  work,  besides  its  topographical  merits,  possesses  consider- 
able historical  interest  in  some  of  the  pedigrees.  A Colonel  Birch  was  at 
the  siege  of  Bristol,  and  succeeded  by  stratagem  in  capturing  the  city  of 
i Hereford,  where  he  was  instated  as  governor  by  a vote  of  the  House  of 
j Commons.  Subsequently  he  carried  the  town  of  Bridgewater  by  storm, 

I and  forced  the  garrison  at  Ludlow  Castle  to  surrender.  He  entered  Par- 
, liament  as  member  for  Weoblcy,  and  was  conspicuous  for  the  moderation 
of  his  political  opinions,  sometimes  voting,  as  Oldmixon  asserts,  with  the 
’ Presbyterians,  and  sometimes  with  the  Independents.  Colonel  Birch  was 
re-elected  after  the  restoration,  and  chosen  a member  of  the  committee  to 
enquire  into  the  cause  of  the  great  fire  in  London,  and  deputed  to  bring  in 
a bill  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  city.  He  was  buried  in  the  chancel  of 
Weobley  Church,  where  a full-length  figure  in  armour,  standing  beneath  a 
canopy,  was  erected  to  the  memory  of  one  who  possessed  the  “ character 
of  asserting  and  vindicating  y®  laws  and  liberties  of  his  country  in  war,  and 
of  promoting  its  welfare  and  prosperity  in  peace.”  Rusholme  produced 
another  mail-clad  warrior  to  perform  an  active  and  conspicuous  part  in  the 
civil  wars  of  the  Commonwealth  : Major-General  Worsley  was  a distin- 
guished officer  ; his  high  military  qualifications  brought  him  under  the 
immediate  notice  of  Cromwell,  who  appointed  him  to  the  command  of  his 
own  regiment  of  foot : he  accompanied  the  Protector  on  that  eventful  day 
which  dissolved  the  famous  Long  Parliament : — 

I “ Of  Colonel  Worsley’s  personal  share  in  the  events  of  that  clay  history  speaks.  Sum- 
I inoned  to  attend  his  chief  w ith  a hand  of  three  hundred  men,  he  remained  outside  the 
House  of  Parliament  until  the  signal  should  he  given  requiring  their  presence  within ; 
nor  was  that  signal  long  delayed.  Stamping  with  his  foot,  the  signal  agreed  upon, 
Cromwell  conveyed  to  them  his  wishes,  and  immediately  his  soldiers  rushed  in  and 
surrounded  him.  Having  displaced  the  Speaker,  he  next  turned  to  Algernon  Sydney, 
that  staunch  republican,  who  happened  that  day  to  be  seated  next  to  the  Speaker. 

‘ Put  him  out !’  cried  Cromwell  to  Harrison.  Harrison  instantly  ordered  Sydney  to 
go  out,  hut  Sydney  said  he  would  not  go  out,  and  sat  still  till  the  General  said  again, 

‘ Put  him  out !’  and  Harrison  and  Worsley,  who  commanded  Ci’omwell’s  own  regiment 
of  foot,  laid  their  hands  upon  his  shoulder  as  if  they  would  force  him ; then  Sydney 
rose  and  went  towards  the  door.  Cromwell  next  advanced  to  the  table  where  the 
mace  lay,  and  pointing  to  it  cried,  ‘ Take  away  that  bauble !’  The  narrative  does  not 
state  the  name  of  the  individual  who  obeyed  these  directions,  hut  as  Irom  the  Journals 
of  the  House  of  Commons  it  appears  when  the  next  parliament  met,  in  the  month  of 
.July,  that  a message  was  sent  by  order  of  the  House  to  Lieutenant- Colonel  Worsley 
for  the  mace,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was  he  who  charged  himself  with  its 
safe  custody  when  the  order  was  issued  for  its  removal.” 

Better  than  two  years  after  this  event  Worsley  was  entrusted  with  a com- 
mission, which  shews  the  high  confidence  placed  in  him  by  Cromwell : — 

“ In  October,  1655,  he  was  appointed  by  the  Lord- Protector  one  of  the  ten  general 
officers  set  over  the  kingdom  to  command  the  forces  within  their  several  precincts,  and 
to  act  as  his  vicegerents  in  the  administration  of  public  affairs.  Their  commission  was 
to  take  a roll  and  account  of  all  suspected  persons  of  the  King’s  party  ; and  such  as 
Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  CCVI.  3 p 
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were  actually  so,  to  receive  security  of  them,  in  which  they  were  to  be  bound  to  act 
nothing  against  the  government,  and  to  reveal  all  plots  that  should  come  to  their 
knowledge.  They  were  to  suppress  all  horse-races,  cock-matches,  and  other  con- 
courses of  people;  to  secure  the  highways;  to  take  engagements  from  royalists  for 
their  servants  and  children ; and  those  that  did  not  so,  nor  give  security,  to  commit  to 
prison ; and  to  rate  and  receive  money  from  this  decimation.  In  short,  there  was 
nothing  which  they  might  not  do,  nor  which  they  did  not,  such  an  arbitrary  vasfrpower 
they  had  from  the  Protector.^’ 

No  doubt  the  Major-General  found  this  a somewhat  troublesome  task,  for 
in  a letter  addressed  to  his  Highness,  and  preserved  among  the  State 
Papers,  we  find  him  writing, — “ Wee  are  much  trobled  with  them  that  are 
called  Quakers  ; they  treble  the  markets,  and  get  into  private  houses  up 
and  down  in  every  towne,  and  drawe  people  after  them.  I have  and  shall 
take  what  course  I can.  I have  taken  good  bond  for  men  and  horse  that 
were  about  the  horsrace  that  should  have  bene.”  After  unwearied  exer- 
tions in  enforcing  the  policy  of  the  Protector  and  his  Council  in  the  three 
counties  entrusted  to  his  care,  and  proving  himself  a faithful  soldier  and 
devoted  magistrate  of  the  Commonwealth,  “ Worsley  died,”  writes  Heath 
in  his  “ Chronicle,”  “ before  he  could  be  good  in  his  office,  and  was  buried 
with  the  dirges  of  bell,  book,  and  candle,  and  the  peale  of  musquets,  in 
no  less  a repository  than  Henry  VH.’s  chapel,  as  became  a prince  of  the 
modern  erection,  and  Ohver’s  great  and  rising  favourite.” 

The  companion  volume  issued  by  the  Chetham  Society  consists  of  “ A 
Catalogue  of  the  Collection  of  Tracts  for  and  against  Popery  [published  in 
or  about  the  reign  of  James  H.  j in  the  Manchester  Library  founded  by- 
Humphrey  Chetham,  in  which  is  incorporated,  with  large  Additions  and 
Bibliographical  Notes,  the  whole  of  Peck’s  List  of  the  Tracts  in  that  Con- 
troversy, with  his  References.  Edited  by  Thomas  Jones,  Esq.,  M.A. 
Part  I.”  This  work  will  find  a welcome  reception  in  the  library  of  the 
literary  student.  The  great  scarcity  of  Francis  Peck's  “ Catalogue  of  Dis- 
courses” not  only  renders  this  new  issue  more  valuable,  but  the  deficiencies 
of  former  editions  are  supplied  by  the  one  now  before  us.  The  learned  re- 
search of  the  present  editor,  united  to  the  good  offices  of  Dr.  Todd,  of 
Dublin,  the  Rev.  J.  I.  Dredge,  Robert  Travers,  Esq.,  and  James  Crossley, 
Esq.,  the  President  of  the  Chetham  Society,  will  place  in  our  hands  the  most 
complete  edition  of  a work  that  has  long  been  the  desire  of  bibliographers 
to  possess.  The  Chetham  library,  besides  a rich  collection  of  these  contro- 
versial tracts,  possesses  three  copies  of  Peck’s  “ Catalogue,”  in  which  ex- 
tensive MS.  additions  have  been  made  by  former  owners. 

These  “ discourses”  in  the  form  of  pamphlets  were  issued  at  a period 
when  the  religious  world  was  in  a state  of  fomentation,  when  every  sect, 
aided  by  the  intrigues  of  faction,  was  roused  into  vindictive  fury  : there 
was  scarce  room  for  the  cultivation  of  the  social  amenities  of  life,  or  those 
Christian  graces  which  are  inseparable  from  the  preseiwation  of  our  liberties, 
when  the  peijured  oaths  of  such  men  as  Oates,  Danvers,  and  Dangerfield 
were  sufficient  to  send  the  noblest  and  most  innocent  blood  to  the  scafi’old  ; 
the  standard  of  political  morality  could  not  be  very  high,  when  the  crown 
was  on  the  head  of  a vacillating  and  bigoted  monarch,  who  during  a short 
and  inglorious  reign  was  constantly  intriguing  to  subvert  the  principles  of 
the  constitution,  and  without  any  scruple  broke  the  solemn  vows  of  his 
coronation  oath.  It  was  an  age  when  canting  hypocrites  rose  to  wealth 
and  power;  when  villains  disarmed  justice  by  purchasing  the  favours  of  a 
Jeffreys  ; when  sycophants,  by  acts  of  apostasy  and  shame,  secured  the 
smiles  of  an  imbecile  sovereign.  Very  few  monarchs  ascended  the  throne 
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I with  fairer  prospects  than  James  II.  Had  he  redressed  the  grievances  of 
i the  nation,  so  keenly  roused  by  the  unconstitutional  acts  of  his  predecessors, 
r instead  of  wounding  more  deeply  the  national  honour  in  its  most  sensitive 

|!  part,  the  House  of  Stuart  would  never  have  furnished  beggarly  exiles  to 

: excite  the  derision  of  the  courts  of  Europe.  But  the  stubborn  and  impe- 

rious passions  of  James  knew  no  gratification  but  their  own  desires.  With 
the  cunning  of  a Jesuit,  and  a policy  that  might  do  justice  to  the  precepts  of 
a Machiavelli,  he  laboured  to  overthrow  the  Protestant  Church,  which  it 
' was  a sacred  duty  in  him  to  cherish.  The  Reformation  he  hated  as  only 
j intolerance  such  as  his  could  hate.  He  made  the  most  solemn  pledges  to 
his  subjects,  and  broke  them  with  rash  impunity.  He  kept  no  promises, 
he  conformed  to  no  laws.  His  emissaries  sowed  discord  in  the  Protestant 
ranks  ; Dissenter  was  heated  to  fury  against  Episcopalian,  and  the  Presby- 
terians of  the  north  regarded  their  southern  rivals  with  the  deadliest 
hatred.  During  this  party  conflict  of  rival  creeds  the  darling  hopes  of 
James  were  approaching  their  utmost  realization  ; mass  was  celebrated  in 
the  palace  at  Whitehall,  vesper  and  matin  bells  tolled  the  hours  of  prayer, 
processions  of  priests  and  friars  marched  through  the  streets,  and  it  seemed 
j as  if  the  sway  of  the  Roman  Pontiff  was  once  again  restored.  Then  fol- 

I lowed  the  Revolution  ;~a  revolution  not  of  pillage  or  murder,  of  anarchy 

i or  despotism,  but  one  of  principles  which  brought  its  own  revenge,  recoiling 
1 with  scorching  judgment  on  the  aggressors  ; for,  in  the  words  of  one  of  our 
historians,  “ To  his  policy  the  English  Roman  Catholics  owed  three  years 
of  lawless  and  insolent  triumph,  and  a hundred  and  forty  years  of  subjection 
and  degradation.”  The  seeds  of  discord  had  been  sown  with  no  niggardly 
hand.  With  virtues  almost  as  miraculous  as  the  reputed  dragon’s  teeth  of 
antiquity,  there  instantly  rose  champions  prepared  for  the  conflict.  The 
Jesuitical  faction,  with  Tyrconnel,  Father  Petre,  and  the  apostate  Dryden 
at  the  head,  roused  a swarm  of  pamphleteers  distinguished  by  consummate 
skill  and  sophistry,  and  meeting  with  powerful  opposition  from  the  veteran 
pens  of  Burnet,  Tillotson,  Stillingfleet,  and  other  vigorous  Protestant 
divines.  Never  were  the  weapons  of  controversialists  brought  to  keener 
edge.  The  whole  domains  of  history,  sacred  and  profane,  were  ransacked 
for  precedents  in  point.  The  Puritan  invoked  his  Pentateuch  heroes  to 
contend  with  the  saints  of  the  Roman  Calendar ; the  strict  Ecclesiologist 
furnished  canons  of  councils  and  decrees  of  ancient  fathers  to  dispute  with 
the  unorthodox  Presbyterian,  while  less  scrupulous  disputants  embellished 
i their  philippics  with  copious  allusions  to  the  poems  of  Greece  or  the 
! orations  of  Rome.  The  musical  verse  of  Dryden  flowed  in  majestic  strains, 

I and  the  allegory  of  “ The  Hind  and  Panther,”  if  absurd  in  plot,  is  neverthe- 
less magnificent  in  execution.  In  Stillingfleet’s  pen  we  find  the  boldest 
strokes  of  controversial  skill,  against  which  no  antagonist  could  cope,  for 
the  diction  of  Dryden  might  charm  the  poetical  ear,  but  the  masterly  replies 
of  the  Bishop  of  Worcester  alone  brought  conviction  to  the  mind.  Gilbert 
Burnet,  in  his  hospitable  refuge  at  the  Hague,  furnished  his  share  of  tracts 
to  the  controversial  feud,  and  his  vigorous  and  manly  style,  united  to  a 
lofty  and  spirited  Protestantism,  contributed  no  little  to  the  dismay  of  his 
opponents.  These  were  the  stars  of  magnitude  amidst  hosts  of  minor 
satellites  which  burst  forth  in  the  firmament  of  elemental  strife,  irradiating 
the  horizon  for  a moment,  and  then  passing  suddenly  away  to  those  obscure 
shades  from  which  they  sprang. 

As  a guide  through  the  controversial  labyrinths  of  those  turbulent  times 
we  shall  find  in  Mr.  Jones’  work  all  the  essential  requisites  of  an  intelligent 
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cicerone.  The  contents  of  Part  I.  consist  of  the  discourses  which  ap- 
peared respecting  the  abrogation  of  the  Penal  Laws  and  Test  Act,  the  royal 
letters  of  indulgence,  the  expounding  controversy,  and  various  conference 
tracts.  A chapter  is  devoted  to  the  Royal  Papers,  two  of  which  were  writ- 
ten by  Charles  II.  and  one  by  the  Duchess  of  York,  which  drew  replies 
from  the  powerful  pen  of  Stillingfleet,  and  gave  great  oifence  to  James,  who 
imagined  their  arguments  to  be  unanswerable,  and  had  taken  every  opportu- 
nity to  distribute  copies  for  the  edification  of  his  heretical  subjects.  The 
promised  restoration  of  a pension  brought  the  renegade  Dryden  to  the  royal 
rescue,  but  finding  himself  overmatched  in  prose,  he  had  recourse  to  the 
more  accomplished  weapon  of  verse,  for  there  he  might  maintain  the  repu- 
tation of  a laureate  when  polemical  triumphs  were  denied  him.  The  dis- 
putes between  Father  Pulton  and  Dr.  Tennison,  Lewis  Sabran  and  Dr.  Sher- 
lock, have  now  lost  their  interest,  but  at  the  time  were  considered  as  hercu- 
lean efforts  in  defence  of  the  most  sacred  precepts  of  their  respective  creeds. 
In  perusing  this  “ Catalogue  of  Discourses  for  and  against  Popery,”  we  felt 
as  if  revisiting  the  site  of  some  ancient  battle  field.  True  the  war-cries  of 
Churchman,  Romanist,  Presbyterian,  and  Dissenter  of  that  age  are  no  longer 
heard,  but  sufficient  trophies  are  left  behind  to  shew  that  the  conflict  had 
been  long  and  fierce,  and  not  unfrequently  waged  between  pigmies  and 
giants. 


THE  MANOR  AND  ROYAL  RESIDENCE  OF  KENNINGTON. 


The  name  of  Kennington  told  them  by 
its  etymology  that  it  was  the  house  of 
royalty  in  the  time  when  the  Saxon  tongue 
was  current  in  the  land,  for  Chevingtune 
signified  ‘ the  king’s  town.’  He  observed, 
in  passing,  that  there  was  another  place 
with  the  name  of  Kennington,  near  Ash- 
ford, in  Kent,  and  that  it  was  by  discuss- 
ing the  etymology  and  derivation  of  simi- 
lar names  that  their  correctness  was  to 
be  determined  or  refuted.  He  then  in- 
vited his  audience,  in  imagination,  to 
accompany  him  to  the  wedding-feast  to 
which  the  Danish  monarch  Hardicanute 
was  bidden  by  a Danish  noble,  Asgod 
Clappa,  in  celebration  of  the  nuptials  of 
his  daughter  in  Kennington,  where  the 
rejoicings  were  interrupted  by  the  sudden 
illness  of  the  King,  terminating  a few 
days  after  in  his  death,  which  was  sus- 
pected to  have  been  caused  by  poison,  in 
the  year  1042.  He  disputed  the  common 
supposition  that  Clapham  derived  its  name 
from  the  Asgod  Clappa  just  referred  to, 
because  in  the  days  of  Alfred  there  was 
evidence  that  the  name  of  Cloppeham  was 
current,  for  OElfrid,  a duke,  gave  thirty 
acres  of  land  in  Cloppeham  to  his  wife,  &c. 
In  the  great  national  record,  the  Domes- 
day Book  of  William  the  Conqueror,  ap- 
peared an  authentic  narrative  of  Kenning- 
ton Manor,  with  its  condition  and  value, 
one  villan  in  gross  and  four  acres  of  mea- 
dow, with  £;3.  With  the  exception  of  a 
record  of  Kennington  Manor  in  the  first 
year  of  the  reign  of  Richard  I.,  there  was 


no  trace  of  it  until  the  time  of  King  John,  | 
when  by  the  Chancery  Rolls  and  their 
attestations,  his  residence  at  Kennington  ■ 
was  shewn  by  their  dates.  In  1231,  Henry 
III.  kept  his  Christmas  at  Kennington 
with  great  magnificence.  In  1232,  a Par-  j 
liament  was  held  there,  and  in  1258  the  j 
same  monarch  granted  the  custody  of  the  ' 1 
manor  to  Richard  de  Freimantell.  There  i 
were  various  documents  shewing  the  resi-  i 
dence  or  donation  of  the  charge  of  the  : 
manor  by  the  first  three  Edw’ards,  and  it 
was  at  one  time  vested  in  the  hands  of  ; 
Edward  the  Black  Prince,  a name  so  es- 
pecially interesting  in  English  history, 
and  many  of  his  acts  were  dated  from  | 
Kennington.  There  were  documents  j 

which  shewed  the  possession  and  occa- 
sional occupation  at  Kennington  Manor  ' 
and  residence  by  nearly  all  the  subsequent  • 
monarchs  down  to  James  the  First,  who, 
in  1612,  settled  the  manor  upon  Prince  j, 
Charles  as  part  of  the  estate  of  the  Duchy  : 
of  Cornwall.  At  the  time  of  the  Great  J 
Rebellion,  the  manor,  with  the  other  j ' 
royal  estates,  was  confiscated  and  sold  by  j 
order  of  Parliament,  and  in  a survey  then  ' 
made  w'as  to  be  found  a tenement  on  the 
manor  named  the  Buckshornes,  from 
which  it  would  appear  the  name  of  the  | 
house  in  which  they  were  then  assembled  ; 
might  date  from  1649. — {From  a Paper  , 
read  hy  W.  H.  Hart,  Fsq.,  F.S.A.,  at  a ji 
Meeting  of  the  Surrey  Archceoloyical  So- 
ciety)  j 


I PISHLAKE  CHUllCII,  YOEKSHIKE. 

j At  the  October  meeting  of  the  York  and  Lincoln  Architectural  Societies, 

! a paper  on  Fishlake  Church  and  Parish  was  read  by  the  Rev.  George 

I Ornsby,  Vicar  of  that  place,  of  which  the  following,  omitting  various 

' merely  local  allusions,  is  the  substance  : — 

1 The  church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Cuthbert,  and  I thought  for  a long 
time  that  this  arose  naturally  out  of  the  connection  existing  between 
this  church  and  the  prior  and  convent  of  Durham.  But  there  was 
a church  here  long  before  Durham  had  anything  to  do  with  it.  It  may 
be  said,  indeed  and  with  truth,  that  that  implies  no  reason  why  the  name 
of  so  distinguished  a saint  should  not  be  attached  to  it,  apart  from  any 
immediate  connection  with  that  splendid  foundation  where  the  shrine 
of  Cuthbert  was  for  centuries  an  object  of  loving  veneration.  The  name 
of  Cuthbert  was  familiar  as  a household  word  all  over  Northumbria.  His 
seven  years’  wanderings,  or  rather  the  wanderings  of  those  who  car- 
ried his  bones  over  the  wide  district  between  the  Humber  and  the  Tweed, 
to  escape  the  ruthless  attacks  of  the  Danish  pagans,  were  vividly 
stamped  on  the  memory  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  region,  and  for  that 
reason  alone  many  a church  throughout  the  land  was  afterwards  dedicated 
in  his  honour.  I would  almost  venture,  however,  to  claim  for  Eishlake  a 
closer  connection  with  the  great  saint  of  the  north : it  has  been  handed 
down  in  the  traditions  of  the  monastery  of  Durham  as  one  of  the  resting- 
places  of  the  body  of  the  saint.  A list  of  these  places  was  compiled  by 
Prior  Wessington,  a.d.  1416,  and  placed  over  the  choir-door  of  the  church 
of  Durham.  The  original  compilation,  in  the  handwriting  of  the  prior,  is 
still  preserved  in  the  Durham  Treasury,  and  under  the  shire  of  “ Yorke”  he 
gives  the  names  of  “ Pesholme,  Fyshlake,”  and  “ Acworth.”  Whether  or 
no  the  body  of  St.  Cuthbert  really  rested  at  every  place  named  by  Wes- 
sington may  be  a matter  of  doubt,  but  that  Eardulf  and  his  companions  did 
wander  with  that  body  over  the  dense  forests  and  the  healthy  hills,  the 
cultivated  plains  and  the  wild  morasses  of  ancient  Northumbria,  is  matter  of 
historic  certainty ; and  it  happens  curiously  enough,  as  far  as  Fishlake  is 
concerned,  that  a document  in  the  registry  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
Durham  appears  to  point  to  some  more  definite  connection  with  the  saint 
than  the  mere  dedication  of  the  church  would  imply.  In  an  agreement 
dated  22nd  September,  1438,  between  the  prior  and  convent  of  Durham 
and  “ Ricd.  Wryghte,  of  Fysshlake,  yeoman,”  the  latter  becomes  tenant 
under  that  body  of  a piece  of  ground  forming  a portion  of  the  garden 
of  the  Rectory  of  Fishlake  — “Quae  quidem  parcella  jacet  inter  resi- 
duam  partem  predicti  gardini  Rectoriee  de  Fishlake  ex  parte  orientali, 
et  quendam  locum  vulgariter  vocatum  Cuthherteliaven,  ex  parti  occidentali, 
et  inter  pratum  Rectoriae  Ecclesise  predictae  ex  parte  australi,  et  cimiterium 
ejusdem  ecclesise  ex  parte  boriali.”  The  mention  of  the  “ Rector’s  mea- 
dow,” (which  at  this  day  forms  a portion  of  the  glebe  attached  to  the  living,) 
and  especially  the  churchyard,  enables  me  to  identify  this  plot  of  ground 
almost  to  a yard,  and  to  mark  the  site  of  what  was  once  known  as  Cuth- 
bert’s  Haven.  This  name  carries  us  back  to  a time  when  the  river  spread 
itself  at  this  point  into  the  broad  expanse  of  mere,  from  which  the  place 
derived  its  name,  and  there  was  no  doubt  a small  creek  or  natural  harbour 
in  the  lake  a little  to  the  south-west  of  the  church,  but  both  lake  and 
haven  have  long  disappeai'ed.  The  drainage  of  Hatfield  Chase  under  Ver- 
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muyden,  ia  the  seventeenth  centuiy,  effected  a complete  change  in  the  face  of 
the  country.  Instead  of  flowing  in  three  channels,  one  only  now  conveys  the 
waters  of  the  Don  on  its  downward  course,  and  corn  now  waves  over  more 
than  one  spot  where  the  fisherman  once  let  down  his  nets  into  the  waters  of 
the  mere  or  the  pool.  Local  tradition  has  failed  to  preserve  the  memory 
of  Cuthbert’s  Haven,  although  a small  landing-place  for  discharging  the 
cargoes  of  the  small  craft  which  ply  on  the  river  still  exists,  almost  on  the 
very  spot  where  it  must  have  been.  We  may  perhaps  assume,  without 
being  very  fanciful,  that  at  the  time  when  it  assumed  the  name  some  dim 
tradition  existed  of  the  monks  having  landed  there  with  their  holy  burden. 
And  the  two  crosses,  the  bases  and  a portion  of  the  shafts  of  which  still  re- 
main in  the  village,  may  have  something  to  do  with  it : it  is  quite  possible 
that  they  have  taken  the  place  of  earher  ones,  which,  according  to  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  would  mark  the  spot  where  the  body  rested. 

The  tract  now  known  as  the  parish  of  Eishlake  was  originally  a portion 
of  the  extensive  parish  of  Hatfield,  the  lords  of  which  were  the  great 
Earls  of  Warren.  To  the  munificence  of  those  powerful  nobles  is  doubtless 
owing  the  original  foundation  of  the  subsequently  large  and  splendid 
churches  which  at  this  day  form  the  chief  attraction,  of  the  once  wild  region 
where  their  stately  towers  rear  their  heads.  Fishlake  soon  became  a 
separate  parish.  The  history  of  its  successive  fortunes, — its  possession  by 
the  monastery  of  Lewes  under  a grant  by  the  third  Earl  of  Warren,  in  the 
twelfth  century, — its  coming  into  the  hands  of  the  Crown  in  1372, — its 
appropriation,  in  1387,  to  Durham  College,  Oxford,  which  was  an  educa- 
tional establishment  belonging  to  the  prior  and  convent  of  Durham,  and 
its  eventual  possession  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Durham,  are  succinctly 
detailed  by  Hunter. 

The  external  features  of  the  church  are  for  the  most  part  fifteenth-century 
work,  its  tower  and  the  clerestories  of  its  nave  and  chancel  belonging  to 
that  period.  The  tower,  of  three  stages,  is  of  beautiful  masonry,  with  a 
noble  Perpendicular  window  of  five  lights,  divided  by  a transom,  sur- 
mounted by  a canopied  niche,  in  which  stands  the  figure  of  St.  Cuthbert,  re- 
presented, as  usual,  with  the  head  of  Oswald  in  his  hand.  The  figure  of  the 
saint,  wonderful  to  relate,  has  escaped  all  inconoclastic  injury.  On  the 
south  side  of  the  exterior  are  carved  two  badges  in  bold  relief,  a falcon  and 
fetterlock — the  badge  of  Edward  IV.,  and  a rose  surmounted  by  a royal 
crown,  on  which  is  a lion  sejant  affronte.  The  east  window  is  a pecu- 
liarly fine  specimen,  the  head  filled  with  rich  tracery  of  flamboyant-like 
character.  The  roof  of  the  chancel  had  originally  a high  pitch,  of  which 
the  indication  is  sufficiently  obvious,  both  externally  and  internally. 
When,  however,  the  nave  received  its  clerestory,  I have  no  doubt  it  was  felt 
that  the  contrast  was  not  pleasing  between  the  flat  roof  of  the  nave,  with 
its  battlemented  parapet,  and  the  high-pitched  roof  and  comparative  low 
side-walls  of  the  chancel : these  walls  were  therefore  heightened,  and  a 
clerestory  added  to  the  chancel,  the  result  of  which  was  unfortunate,  as  I 
shall  hereafter  shew.  The  nave-clerestory  is  of  the  best  Perpendicular 
character,  and  I know  few  parochial  churches  which  possess  clerestory 
windows  in  that  style  of  better  character  or  proportions.  The  terminations 
of  the  hood-mouldings  of  the  central  window  in  the  south  clerestory  are 
formed  by  the  heads  of  a king  and  a bishop,  carved  with  great  spirit 
and  boldness.  The  former  probably  represents  Edward  IV.,  as  his  badge 
occurs  on  the  tower,  which  must  have  been  built  about  the  same  time.  A 
floriated  cross  of  excellent  character  terminates  its  eastern  gable.  The 
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lower  side-windows  of  the  chancel  are  late  Decorated,  verging'  on  Per- 
pendicular. The  chancel  clerestory  was  evidently  a copy  of  that  belonging 
i to  the  nave,  but  by  far  less  skilful  hands, — the  rude  workmanship  of  country 

ij  masons,  who  tried  to  emulate  the  design  of  an  accomplished  architect,  which 
[ had  been  carried  out  by  the  hands  of  craftsmen  superior  to  themselves.  Be- 

!j  fore  the  repairs  and  restoration  which  took  place  in  the  chancel  three  years 
I ago,  this  difference  was  very  marked  and  obvious.  The  masonry  of  the 
I exterior  is  ashlar-work,  with  the  exception  of  a small  portion  of  the  wall 
J of  the  north  aisle,  and  some  rubble- work  of  boulder-stones  in  the  south 
I chancel  wall,  which,  with  its  round-headed  priest’s  door,  betokens  the  ex- 
I istence  of  an  earlier  church,  and  bears  witness  to  that  religious  feeling 
' which  almost  always  preserved  some  portion  of  the  ancient  edifice,  even 
I when  it  must  have  contrasted,  as  we  should  think,  in  no  very  seemly  man- 
I ner  with  the  newer  and  more  splendid  fabric  which  was  superseding  it. 
Ij  The  chief  external  feature,  however,  of  the  earlier  fabric  is  the  very  curious 
j and  interesting  south  doorway,  which  is  still  regarded  as  the  pride  of  the 
church.  Its  date  I should  give  as  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century. 
It  is  of  yellow  limestone,  recessed,  having  four  shafts  with  sculptured 
capitals  on  each  side,  supporting  concentric  arches,  each  richly  adorned 
with  sculpture,  some  of  it  symbolical.  The  outermost  member  is  undoubt- 
edly so,  consisting  of  a series  of  medallions.  Our  Lord  is  represented  in 
one  at  the  crowm  of  the  arch ; in  the  one  on  His  right  hand,  St.  Peter  is 
E readily  recognisable  by  his  well-known  symbol  of  the  keys.  Each  of  the 
1 other  medallions  contains  two  sitting  figures,  with  books  or  rolls  in  their 
hands ; and  beneath  the  whole,  on  each  side,  two  figures  in  long  garments, 
probably  angels,  are  represented  in  the  act  of  destroying  a dragon — symbol- 
izing altogether,  I believe,  the  victory  over  sin,  and  our  Lord’s  session  in 
glory.  Whether  the  sculptures  on  the  other  members  of  the  arch,  human 
and  animal,  are  symbolical,  or  simply  arbitrary  or  grotesque,  I cannot 
venture  to  say.  Some  of  the  capitals  are  worthy  of  note.  On  one  is  the 
Sagittarius,  or  mounted  archer,  which  is  generally  considered  to  identify 
! the  portion  of  a building  where  it  occurs  as  belonging  to  the  reign  of 
^ Stephen.  On  another  is  a struggle  between  a demon  and  a good  angel  for 
a soul,  the  latter  represented,  as  was  usual,  by  the  figure  of  a naked  child. 

I A third  has  a boat  or  ship,  with  two  hooded  figures  in  it ; and  a fourth  pre- 
I sents  two  mounted  combatants  in  the  act  of  collision.  The  rest  are  adorned 
' w'ith  the  interlacing  floriated  ornament  which  is  so  common  a decoration  in 
the  illuminated  MSS.  of  the  period. 

Internally  the  church  consists  of  nave,  north  and  south  aisles,  and  chancel. 
There  is  also  a chantry-chapel,  of  late  Decorated  work  verging  on  Perpen- 
! dicular,  at  the  end  of  each  aisle,  opening  into  the  chancel  on  both  sides  by  a 
very  flat-headed  arch.  The  aisles  extend  westward  to  the  extreme  angles 
of  the  tower ; the  bays  thus  formed  are  shut  off  from  the  tower  and  the  rest 
of  the  church  by  walls  of  coeval  date.  The  body  of  the  church,  exclusive 
of  the  tower,  is  56  feet  in  length,  by  52  in  width;  the  chancel  is  42  feet 
long  by  19  wide.  The  piers  and  arches  of  the  nave  are  Early  English,  the 
former  being  low  and  round,  with  bell-shaped  capitals.  The  two  western- 
most ones  are  each  composed  of  three  disengaged  shafts,  with  capitals  of 
similar  form  under  one  abacus.  The  easternmost  pier  on  the  south  side 
has  originally  corresponded  with  these,  but  the  inward  thrust  which  evi- 
dently took  place  when  the  wall  beyond  was  cut  away  preparatory  to  the 
i erection  of  the  existing  chancel-arch  and  the  work  beyond,  occasioned  the 
builders  to  replace  the  centre  disengaged  shaft  by  a strong  semi-octagonal 
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pier,  with  a view,  doubtless,  to  its  greater  security.  The  nave-arches  are  ob- 
tuse pointed,  recessed,  with  plain  chamfered  edges. 

The  south  aisle  has  three  side-windows, — the  two  to  the  west  of  Perpen- 
dicular work,  the  other  a three-light  window  with  Decorated  tracery.  That 
at  the  western  extremity  is  composed  of  three  lancet-shaped  windows,  with 
a dripstone  externally  continued  over  each. 

Three  of  the  windows  on  the  north  side  are  square-headed,  of  three  lights, 
one  with  Decorated  tracery,  the  others  Perpendicular. 

The  chantry-chapels  at  the  east  end  of  the  north  and  south  aisles  have 
both  been  added  at  the  same  time  ; the  windows,  which  are  large  and  wide, 
of  five  lights  each,  flat-headed,  with  tracery  verging  on  the  Perpendicular 
period,  are  precisely  the  same  in  each.  The  exceedingly  flat-headed  arches, 
of  very  wide  span,  which  open  from  them  into  the  chancel  on  each  side,  also 
correspond,  as  do  likewise  the  arches  which  communicate  with  the  aisles. 
These  are  of  the  width  of  the  aisles,  four-centred, — the  one  on  the  south 
springing  from  piers,  the  other  from  corbels. 

The  roofs  both  of  nave  and  aisles  and  of  the  chancel  also  remain  for  the 
most  part  in  their  original  state,  as  far  at  least  as  the  main  timbers  are  con- 
cerned. They  are  nearly  flat,  and  belong  to  the  fifteenth  century,  hut  possess 
no  peculiar  features.  The  easternmost  bay  of  that  in  the  nave  has  had 
coloured  decoration,  of  which  traces  remain.  The  main  timbers  have  a 
pattern  running  along  them  chevronwise,  alternating  in  red,  black,  and 
white.  There  are  also  marks  of  panelling  having  existed,  and  a large 
carved  and  gilded  boss  shews  that  the  part  of  the  roof  which  overhung  the 
great  rood  received  a more  than  ordinary  share  of  honour.  A horizontal 
beam  runs  across  the  wall  about  midway  between  the  roof  and  the  apex  of 
the  chancel-arch,  for  the  use  of  which  I am  unable  to  account,  unless  it  may 
have  had  to  do  with  the  fastenings  of  the  great  rood. 

The  chancel-arch  is  an  equilateral  pointed  one,  of  lofty  and  magnificent 
proportion,  reared  at  the  time  when  the  late  Decorated  chancel  superseded 
the  Norman  one,  of  which  traces  remain  in  the  priest’s  door,  a portion  of 
wall,  and  an  internal  stringcourse. 

When  the  whitewash  was  removed  from  the  nave  a few  years  ago,  traces 
of  colour  were  found  in  several  parts,  but  especially  on  the  chancel-arch, 
where  sufficient  indications  remained  to  enable  me  to  trace  out  the  pattern 
without  difficulty.  The  arch  of  the  easternmost  bay  on  the*  south  side  of  the 
nave  has  also  had  similar  decoration.  The  rood-screen,  dating  about  1500, 
remains  in  its  original  position,  and  has  recently  been  thoroughly  repaired 
by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Durham,  a new  cresting  added,  carefully  copied 
from  a fragment  of  the  old  which  remained  perfect ; and  it  has  also  been 
cleansed  from  a thick  coating  of  red  mahogany  paint,  with  which  the  taste 
of  a past  generation  thought  fit  to  cover  genuine  old  English  oak-work. 

Before  entering  the  chancel,  we  must  notice  the  singularly  beautiful  font 
which  stands  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  nave.  It  stands  on  an  eleva- 
tion of  two  steps,  the  lowest  of  which  is  nearly  hidden  by  the  raising  of  the 
floor  of  the  church  from  its  original  level.  On  some  of  the  flags  being 
taken  up  lately  for  the  purpose  of  repair,  I found  two  or  three  square  tiles 
near  the  step  of  the  font,  which  were  evidently  part  of  the  original  flooring. 
On  the  west  side,  the  font  has  a platform  of  three  steps  for  the  convenience 
of  the  officiating  priest.  The  font  is  of  large  proportions,  being  fully  five 
feet  from  its  basement-step  to  the  top  of  the  bowl.  It  is  octagonal  in  form, 
with  rich  sculptured  decoration  of  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
Each  face  of  the  octagon  presents  a figure  standing  under  an  ogee-canopied 
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i niche,  the  crockets  and  detail  of  all  having  wonderfully  escaped  injury.  The 

arrangement  of  the  figures  is  as  follows  ; — In  the  niche  facing  the  east  is  a 
n.  figure  vested  in  a chasuble,  with  the  archiepiscopal  pallium,  bearing  a church 

at  in  his  right  hand  and  a cross  in  his  left.  So  far  there  could  be  no  difficulty 

tji  in  settling  that  he  was  an  archbishop ; but  his  mitre  is  of  peculiar  form  : 

his  brow  is  encircled  with  a coronet  of  leaves  of  the  ordinary  conventional 
; form,  and  rising  from  within  it  is  a high-peaked  cap  different  from,  and  more 

i pyramidal  in  its  shape  than,  the  mitres  of  the  episcopal  figures  which  fill  the 
remaining  niches.  I apprehend  it  must  be  intended  to  represent  a Pope. 
In  the  niche  on  his  right  is  a bishop  standing  over  a font,  in  which  is  an 
infant.  In  that  on  his  left  is  St.  Cuthbert,  always  easily  identified  by  the 
head  of  King  Oswald  in  his  hand,  and  at  his  feet  a kneeling  figure  holding 
a scroll.  The  niche  immediately  facing  the  west  is  filled  by  an  archbishop 
holding  a cross,  as  is  also  the  one  looking  north.  The  rest  are  occupied  by 
episcopal  figures.  All  are  in  the  attitude  of  benediction,  and  have  held 
croziers  in  the  other  hand.  The  bosses  underneath  the  bowl  of  the  font, 
with  a symbolism  as  beautiful  as  appropriate,  each  represent  an  angel  bear- 
ing an  infant  in  his  arms  ^ 

The  removal  of  a heavy  and  lumbering  west  gallery  has  displayed  the  full 
proportions  of  a very  lofty  arch,  by  which  the  nave  opens  into  the  tower, 
shewing  also  the  fine  Perpendicular  five-light  western  window  to  which  I 
have  already  alluded. 

Fragments  of  bench-ends  and  other  wood- work  of  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth century  work  exist,  and  have  been  used  up  in  the  modern  pewing 
of  the  aisles  and  other  parts.  Amongst  these  is  a somewhat  curious  and 
perhaps  unique  fragment.  It  is  a piece  of  oak  plank  with  the  royal  mark 
of  King  Henry  V.,  shewing  that  it  has  formed  part  of  some  timber  from  a 
royal  forest,  which  had  no  doubt  been  given  for  the  wood-work  in  the 
church.  I may  mention  en  passard  that  timber  was  given  for  such  pur- 
poses with  some  formality : it  required  a regular  warrant  to  the  constable 

Iof  Conisbro’  from  Thomas  Earl  of  Lancaster  to  enable  the  friars  of  Tickhill 
to  receive  his  gift  to  them  of  two  oak-trees  from  his  domain  ; this  warrant 
bears  date  the  11th  of  Edward  II.,  and  is  given  at  length  by  Mr.  Hunter. 
Each  side  of  the  nave  was  uniformly  seated  with  oak  in  1616.  This  still 
remains,  with  some  arabesque  carving  enclosing  the  date  on  a portion  of  its 
framework.  It  was  unfortunately  deprived  of  its  ancient  character  about 
twenty-five  years  ago,  by  the  addition  of  deal  doors,  and  the  heightening  of 
the  backs  of  the  benches  with  the  same  material. 


“ Since  the  reading  of  this  paper  I have  been  favoured  with  a communication  from 
the  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Rock  on  the  subject  of  the  decorations  of  the  font  in  my  church,  in 
reply  to  a letter  I took  the  liberty  of  addressing  to  him,  in  the  hope  that  his  great 
ritual  learning  and  profound  acquaintance  with  all  that  appertained  to  the  services  of 
the  Church  in  olden  time,  might  elucidate  the  meaning  of  the  sculptured  figures  which 
adorn  its  sides.  His  prolonged  absence  from  home  prevented  my  receiving  his  answer, 
as  I had  hoped,  before  the  meeting;  but  as  his  explanation  may  not  be  unacceptable 
to  those  who  take  an  interest  in  the  subject,  I will  ask  you  to  afford  me  a place 
for  it.  Dr.  Rock  considers  the  decorations  of  the  font  very  interesting  and  unusual. 
The  figure  looking  east,  pontifically  vested,  with  a single  crowned  tiai’a,  represents,  he 
says,  without  doubt.  Pope  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  the  apostle  of  the  English,  and  as 
such,  he  holds  a church  in  his  right  hand.  The  bishop  with  the  font  and  child  is 
St.  Nicholas,  the  patron  of  children  as  well  as  seamen,  and  a favourite  saint  among  om.’ 

I forefathers.  The  two  archbishops  he  considers  to  represent  St.  Wilfrid,  Archbishop  of 
■ York,  and  St.  William  of  York.  St.  Cuthbert,  of  course,  speaks  for  himself.  The  other 
i bishops  are,  in  aU  probability,  St.  Benedict  Biscop,  St.  John  of  Beverley,  and  St.  Hugh 
of  Lincoln. 
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One  of  the  ancient  altar-stones,  on  which  the  five  crosses  raay  still  be 
dimly  and  partially  traced,  has  been  used  as  a gravestone,  and  lays  in  the 
centre  of  the  nave. 

The  chantry-chapels  retain  their  screen-work  on  the  western  sides,  of 
the  same  date  as  that  of  the  chancel.  The  north  chantry  was  dedicated  to 
the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  the  south  to  the  Holy  Trinity.  The  latter  is 
identified  by  a flat  stone,  inscribed  with  the  name  of  Thomas  Fairbarn,  who 
died  vicar  in  1496.  His  will,  proved  at  York  on  the  6th  of  October  in  that 
year,  has  some  rather  curious  items.  He  desires  burial  in  the  chapel  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  within  the  parish  church  of  Fishlake.  Eight  pounds  of  wax 
are  to  be  burnt  around  his  corpse  on  the  day  of  his  burial  and  its  octave. 
He  leaves  ij^.  to  the  repair  of  the  high  altar.  Sixpence  each  is  left  to  the 
light  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  and  to  the  light  of  the  Cross  (no  doubt 
the  great  rood),  and  a similar  sum  to  the  lights  of  St.  Antony  and  St.  Cuth- 
bert,  and  2d.  to  every  other  light  throughout  the  church.  To  his  church 
of  Fishlake  he  bequeaths  two  books,  PupilV  et  CatTiolicon,  to  remain  there 
for  ever.  But,  alas  for  the  vanity  of  human  wishes  and  testamentary  be- 
quests ! the  ancient  chest  of  oak,  with  its  iron  bands,  which  doubtless  re-^ 
ceived  them,  still  exists,  but  the  volumes  have  long  disappeared. 

Let  me  say  a few  words  about  these  books.  JBupilV  is  undoubtedly  the 
Pupilla  oculi,  once  a very  famous  book,  but  now  exceedingly  rare,  and  but 
little  known.  Its  full  title  will  give  an  idea  of  its  contents  : — “ ^ Pupilla 
oculi,  omnibus,  presbyteris  praecipue  Anglicanis  summe  necessaria : per  sa- 
pientissimum  divini  cultus  moderatorem  Johannem  de  Burgo,  quondam 
almse  universitatis  Cantabrigien  : cancellarium  : et  sacrae  paginae  professo- 
rem,  necnon  Ecclesiae  de  Colingam  rectorem  : [Collingham  in  Notts.,  near 
Newark  :]  compilata  anno  a natali  Dominico  m.ccc.lxxxv.  In  qua  tractatur 
de  septem  sacramentorum  administratione,  de  decern  praeceptis  decalogi,  et 
de  reliquis  Ecclesiasticorum  officiis,  quae  oportet  sacerdotem  rite  institutum 
non  ignorare.”  Cave  quotes  editions  at  Paris  in  1510,  at  Strasburgh  in 
1514,  and  Rouen  in  1516.  The  first,  and  apparently  the  last,  are  in  the 
Bodleian,  as  also  a Paris  edition  of  1518.  There  are  MSS.  of  it  in  the 
libraries  of  Balliol,  Exeter,  Brasenose,  Corpus,  and  Magdalen,  at  Oxford, 
and  in  those  of  Trinity,  Caius,  Corpus,  and  Peterhouse,  at  Cambridge. 
Catliolicon  is  included  among  the  Lihri  Grammaticcd  in  the  ancient  catalogue 
of  the  monastic  library  of  Durham.  It  is  there  described  as  Catliolicon, 
sen  Summa  Januensis.  This  was  Joannes  Januensis  de  Balbis,  to  whom 
later  authorities — such  as  Oudin  and  Fabricius — ascribe  the  authorship  of 
this  work  ; but  the  earlier  bibliographers  give  it  to  Jacobus  de  Voragine, 
who  was  also  the  author  of  the  Aurea  Legenda.  He  was  a Dominican, 
provincial  of  the  Order  for  Lombardy,  then  General  of  the  whole  Order, 
and  Archbishop  of  Genoa.  He  died  in  1298.  It  was  printed  with  a date 
as  early  as  1470  ; and  there  is  also  an  edition,  without  year  or  place,  which 
is  possibly  ten  years  earlier.  Both  are  in  the  Bodleian.  The  library  of  this 
country  vicar,  of  nearly  four  centuries  back,  appears  to  have  comprised  only 
one  book  more — but  that  the  best  of  all.  To  John  Adam,  chaplain,  who 
officiated,  in  all  probability,  in  the  chantry  in  which  the  testator  lies,  he 
bequeaths  “ unum  librum  vocatum  lee  Bible. To  each  of  his  god-daugh- 
ters, ‘‘  filiabus  meis,’’  he  leaves  4c?.  ; for,  in  justice  to  the  fair  fame  of  a pre- 
decessor who  was  vowed  to  celibacy,  I must  explain  that  filiabus  conveys 
that  meaning  in  documents  like  that  before  us.  The  parish  clerk’s  legacy 
consisted  of  a murray-coloured  gown  lined  with  black  frieze.  He  also 
mentions  several  of  his  kindred,  who  receive  bequests  of  various  kinds : 
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sheep  and  lambs,  a horse,  a mare  ■with  her  foal,  a chest  with  the  “ napre- 
w’ane”  it  contained,  pewter  dishes,  and  a few  yards  of  cloth  and  blankets. 
To  his  nephew,  Nicholas,  he  leaves  seven  marks,  65.  8<:?.,  to  help  him  on 
with  his  education — “ ad  exhibendum  eum  ad  scolas  Oxonise” — doubtless 
at  Durham  College,  to  the  maintenance  of  which,  as  I have  already  stated, 
the  great  tithes  of  Fishlake  were  appropriated.  His  will,  altogether,  brings 
vividly  before  one  the  status  of  a country  priest  at  the  time.  It  is  wit- 
nessed by  two  chaplains,  Richard  Skynner  and  John  Adam  ; by  Thomas 
Croft,  the  parish  clerk;  and  by  John  Ricarde  and  John  Parkyn,  surnames 
which,  more  than  two  centuries  after,  occur  in  connection  with  this  parish. 

Besides  these  chantries,  there  was  at  least  one  other  altar  in  the  church, 
but  no  trace  remains  of  its  position.  I am  rather  disposed,  however,  to 
j assign  it  a place  within  one  of  the  enclosures  formed  by  the  walls  of  pre- 
Reformation  date,  which  shut  off  the  western  ends  of  the  north  and  south 
i aisles  from  the  nave  and  tower.  A testamentary  document  again — one  of 

^ the  most  valuable  of  all  illustrations  and  authorities — enables  me  to  speak, 

at  any  rate,  with  certainty  of  its  existence.  In  1510,  Will.  Hoton,  of  “ Sik- 
house,”  in  the  parish  of  Fishlake,  after  leaving  1 lb.  of  wax  to  be  burnt  be- 
fore the  images  in  Fishlake  Church,  bequeaths  I85.  for  the  purchase  of  a 
vestment,  “ cum  pertinentiis,”  for  the  use  of  the  celebrant  at  the  altar  of  St. 
John  the  Evangelist,  in  that  church.  A few  years  before  this,  in  1504,  we 
find  that  John  Perkyng — no  doubt  the  same  who  witnessed  Fairbarn’s  will 
— mentions  in  his  own  the  light  of  St.  John  Baptist.  This  may  mean  only 
a light  burning  before  an  image,  hut  in  all  probability  implies  another  altar, 
for  it  occurs  immediately  after  naming  the  lights  of  Blessed  Mary  and  the 
Holy  Trinity,  to  whom  altars,  as  we  know,  were  dedicated.  Perkyng  also 
leaves  55.  for  a set  of  vestments,  “ uni  vestimento  vocato  a sewte.''’  The 
vestimentum,  as  you  may  see,  was  not  a single  robe  only  ; the  word  always 
includes  the  stole,  maniple,  and  chasuble,  which  formed  the  special  apparel 
of  a priest  at  the  administration  of  the  Eucharistic  Sacrifice  : occasionally, 
an  alb  and  a cope  also  constituted  part  of  the  “ sewte''’ 

We  might  almost  have  expected  to  find  such  things  as  vestments  be- 
queathed by  the  gentler  sex,  for  we  know  that  the  embroidery  w-hich 
adorned  them  was  often  the  work  of  their  hands ; but  the  only  will  relating 
to  Fishlake  which  has  come  under  my  notice  containing  a lady’s  bequest, 
presents  the  pleasing  feature  of  greater  care  for  the  substantial  comfort  of 
our  Lady’s  chantry  than  for  his  outward  garniture.  Dame  Alice  Shir- 
wood,  relict  of  Richard  Shirwood,  citizen  and  alderman  of  York,  leaves  a 
sum  of  money  to  increase  his  ‘stipend:’ — “Item,  lego  ad  incrementum 
salarii  capellani  dicti  Lady  JPrest  celebrantis  in  Ecclesiade  Fisshelake  vj5. 
viijt?.”  The  name  of  her  father,  whom  she  mentions,  Thomas  Balnecroft, 
shews  that  she  sprang  from  this  neighbourhood.  Her  will  bears  date 
August  25,  1451. 

The  chancel  has  been  most  carefully  and  liberally  restored  within  the  last 
three  years  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Durham,  the  patrons  and  impro- 
priators of  the  living,  to  whose  munificence  and  ready  attention  to  the 
representation  I felt  it  my  duty  to  make  to  them  of  the  need  of  such  resto- 
ration 'I  take  this  opportunity  of  bearing  most  willing  and  grateful  testi- 
mony. The  buttresses  of  its  eastern  angles  and  the  south  wall  had  seriously 
given  way  from  failure  in  the  foundations,  partly  caused  by  centuries  of  in- 
attention to  the  proper  carrying  ofi’  of  the  water  from  the  roof,  and  partly 
by  the  weight  of  the  Perpendicular  clerestory,  an  addition  which  the  "walls 
were  not  calculated  to  bear.  The  most  serious  result  -w^as  the  way  in  which 
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the  beautiful  tracery  of  the  east  window  was  affected  : the  outward  thrust 
of  the  walls  had  so  completely  loosened  the  keystone  of  the  window-arch, 
that  the  whole  of  the  east  gable  was  pressing  on  the  mullions  and  tracery, 
and  they  were  so  thoroughly  shattered  that  a very  small  portion  only  could 
be  re-used.  New  tracery  and  mullions  were  therefore  absolutely  necessary  ; 
but  a most  careful  and  elaborate  drawing  having  been  previously  made 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Kyle,  the  gentleman  employed  by  the  Chapter 
in  the  cathedral  works  at  Durham,  to  whose  care  the  work  was  entrusted, 
the  window  is  a perfect  reproduction,  as  I can  testify,  of  the  old  one.  Its 
proportions,  too,  are  now  fully  displayed,  the  lower  part  having  been  partly 
built  up  to  accommodate  some  bad  panelling  mixed  with  fragments  of  old 
screen-work  which  did  duty  as  a reredos,  all  of  which  are  now  removed. 
The  clerestory  windows  also  required  new  tracery,  in  which  the  pattern  of 
those  in  the  nave  was  followed,  of  which,  as  I have  said,  they  were  origi- 
nally a poor  imitation.  The  chancel  had  originally  an  aisle  to  the  north, 
indications  of  which  are  still  obvious,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century  a re-vestry  was  thrown  out  on  this  side  corresponding  in  size  with 
the  eastern  bay  of  this  aisle.  In  1523  we  find  Edmunde  Jenkinson,  of 
Fishlake,  leaving  12c?.  “ to  the  coveringe  of  the  revestry.”  This  addition 
has  long  disappeared,  but  traces  are  still  observable  on  the  exterior  of  the 
place  where  its  roof  joined  the  main  building.  The  piscina  was  simply  a 
square  recess  in  the  usual  place.  The  sedilia  had  been  of  wood ; the  marks 
of  their  division  may  yet  be  seen  on  the  sill  of  a square-headed  Decorated 
window,  which  was  brought  down  to  a convenient  level  for  the  seat.  A 
sepulchral  arched  recess  exists  on  the  south  side  near  the  priest’s  door. 
When  the  foundation  of  this  side  was  underset  in  the  course  of  the  resto- 
ration, the  remains  which  it  covered  were  perforce  disturbed,  and  a chalice  of 
the  usual  kind  was  found,  shewing  that  it  was  the  resting-place  of  an  eccle- 
siastic. There  were  also  found  two  bronze  letters,  an  E and  an  E,  and  a 
curious  fragment  of  an  ancient  chasse  or  reliquary  case,  with  an  evangelistic 
symbol.  Two  rectors  we  know  were  buried  in  the  chancel — Mauleverer, 
who  died  in  1368,  and  his  successor,  William  of  York.  The  latter  desires 
burial  “ in  ecclesia  mea  ex  parte  australi  magni  altaris  coram  ymagine 
S.  Cuthberti.”  The  curious  altar -tomb  on  the  north  side  covers  the 
remains  of  Richard  Marshall,  who  died  vicar  in  1505. 

The  window  above  it  is  of  three  lights,  with  late  Decorated  tracery.  It 
contains  the  only  portion  of  old  stained  glass  now  existing  in  the  church  : 
the  arms  bear  a semblance  to  the  well-known  bearing  of  Warren,  and  pro- 
bably have  belonged  to  some  illegitimate  branch  of  that  powerful  family, 
who  were  once  the  lords  of  Hatfield  and  its  surrounding  space.  The  name 
yet  survives  in  the  designation  of  a farmstead  in  Sykehouse,  which  is  known 
as  Warren-hall. 

The  church  is  not  rich  in  old  sepulchral  memorials.  A fragment  of  an 
early  incised  cross,  and  two  large  flat  stones  with  inscriptions,  half  eflaced, 
in  the  Lombardic  character,  are  all  that  remain,  except  those  of  Fairbarn 
and  Marshall  already  mentioned.  Enough  is  legible  on  one  to  shew  that 
it  covers  the  remains  of  William  Nowell  and  Avice  his  wife.  The  date  is 
1504.  The  name  of  Nowell  occurs  perpetually  about  that  period  in  con- 
nection with  Balne,  which  was  an  ancient  subdivision  of  the  West  Riding, 
comprising  the  low-lying  lands  between  the  Aire  and  the  Don,  and,  like 
Morthing,  was  constantly  used  in  former  times  as  a descriptive  adjunct  to 
the  names  of  places  in  the  neighbourhood.  We  meet  with  Fishlake-in- 
Balne,  Pollington-in-Balne,  Sykehouse-in-Balne,  &c.  Fragments  of  early 
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gravestones  were  found  when  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel  was  underset, 
which  had  been  used  in  making  the  foundation  of  the  building  which  super- 
[ seded  the  original  Early  English  one.  Fragments  of  lancet-headed  win- 
I i dows  appeared  to  have  been  unscrupulously  applied  to  the  same  purpose. 
( Portions  of  these  I have  preserved,  together  with  a corbel  or  two  of  late 
I Norman  character  which  were  turned  up  at  the  same  time.  When  the 
i pavement  of  the  chancel  was  taken  up  for  the  purpose  of  being  repaired 
I and  relaid,  I observed  many  fragments  of  a former  floor  of  plaster,  a mate- 
j rial  constantly  used  for  that  purpose  in  the  older  houses  and  cottages  in 
this  and  many  other  places,  though  I am  not  aware  of  any  instance  of  its 
use  in  a church.  What  rendered  it  more  curious  was,  that  on  several  of 
. the  fragments  were  portions  of  letters  painted  on  the  plaster,  evidently 
)!  shewing  that  memorials  of  the  departed  or  legends  of  some  kind  had  ap- 
j peared  on  its  surface.  It  was  in  too  fragmentary  a state  to  make  out  any- 
:j  thing  approaching  to  an  inscription,  having  manifestly  been  disturbed  at 
- some  previous  time,  probably  when  chancels  were  levelled  in  the  days  of 
ij  Puritan  misrule.  A tablet  of  stone  with  a -rudely  carved  border  of  late 
fifteenth-century  work,  on  the  lower  part  of  which  are  the  words, 

“ICctamur  tn  mistrtcortfin,” 

which  appears  formerly  to  have  contained  a brass,  and  the  capital  of  a 
f pillar  presenting  devices  of  which  I am  unable  to  make  out  the  meaning, 
are  let  into  the  south  wall  close  to  Marshall’s  tomb. 

The  ancient  stall- work  of  the  chancel  must  have  perished,  at  all  events, 
before  the  Restoration,  for  the  decayed  and  broken  fittings  which  until 
very  recently  it  contained  could  lay  claim  to  no  higher  antiquity.  It  is 
now  very  handsomely  furnished  with  new  oak  seats  on  each  side,  with 
stalls  at  the  returns,  and  a parclose  of  excellent  design  and  workmanship 
dividing  it  from  the  south  chantry- chapel.  The  organ  is  placed  in  the  one 
on  the  north  side.  The  standard- ends  of  the  desks  in  front  of  the  seats 
terminate  in  carved  poppy-heads  of  good  character.  I have  again  to  men- 
tion the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Durham,  to  whose  munificence  w^e  owe  these 
i fittings,  and  Mr.  Kyle,  to  whom  they  intrusted  the  design.  The  substantial 
I repair  of  the  chancel,  internally  and  externally,  has  thus  been  wmrthily 
completed,  setting  an  example  which  more  than  one  impropriator  would  do 
well  to  follow. 

I The  church  possesses  no  ancient  plate.  An  ancient  alms-dish  of  brass,  bear- 
ing a representation  of  the  Annunciation,  belongs  to  it.  This  I have  brought 
for  exhibition  at  the  Guildhall,  where  doubtless  many  of  those  present  have 
seen  it. 

The  tower  contains  six  bells,  two  of  which  are  of  ancient  date  ; one,  the 
great  bell,  has  inscribed  on  it,  in  Lombardic  character,  “ Sancte  Nicolae 
ora  pro  nobis.”  We  may  fairly  conclude  that  this  great  bell  was  hung 
^ about  1506,  for  in  that  year  we  find  “ Robert  Cook,  senr.,”  desiring  burial 
in  the  Church  of  St.  Cuthbert  at  Fishlake,  and  bequeathing  3s.  4c?.  for  the 
great  bell,  “magnse  campanse.”  The  other  has  a legend  in  the  ordinary 
. black  letter,  “ Dne.  Jesu  Christe  placeat  Tibi  sonus  iste.” 

The  others  were  put  up  about  a century  and  a half  ago. 

I must  now  briefly  notice  another  ecclesiastical  foundation  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  parish  of  Fishlake,  the  chapel  of  the  Holy  Trinity  at 
Sykehouse,  or  “ Sykehouses,”  as  it  is  usually  designated  in  early  docu- 
ments. One  of  these  documents,  from  which  I have  already  quoted,  the 
will  of  Dame  Alice  Shirwood,  affords  us  an  incidental  glimpse  of  the  aspect 
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presented  four  centuries  ago  by  the  country  which  lays  between  Fishlake 
and  this  chapel.  After  bequeathing  xh.  to  be  distributed  among  the  poor 
parishioners  who  dwelt  in  Fishlake  itself,  “inter  pauperes  parochianos 
ejusdem  villse,”  she  leaves  \js.  viij^?.  amongst  the  poor  men  and  women 
dwelling  in  Fishlake,  '^he^onde  ye  wodd  ubi  capella  situatur.”  Fishlake 
was  within  the  limits  of  the  lordship  of  Hatfield,  and  we  may  infer  from 
this  expression  that  patches  of  forest-land,  portions  of  the  royal  chace, 
with  red  deer  for  the  denizens  of  its  coverts,  then  formed  a characteristic 
and  peculiar  feature  of  the  country,  even  on  the  northern  side  of  the  river 
Don.  And  to  say  nothing  of  the  existence  almost  within  living  memory, 
as  I have  been  told,  of  oaks  of  more  than  ordinary  magnitude  midway  be- 
tween Fishlake  and  Sykehouse,  the  last  survivors,  in  all  likelihood,  of  the 
“wodd”  which  Dame  Alice  mentions,  there  are  local  names  which  carry 
us  back  in  thought  to  the  days  of  “vert  and  venison.”  Part  of  the  village 
of  Fishlake  is  known  as  the  “ Hay  Green,”  and  a portion  of  the  old  en- 
closure to  the  north  of  the  village  is  called  the  “ Hays.”  The  haia,  or 
“hay,”  as  is  well  known,  was  a piece  of  ground  enclosed  from  the  forest 
for  purposes  of  pasturage  or  cultivation. 

Beyond  all  this,  and  about  three  miles  north  of  the  mother  church,  stands 
the  little  chapel  of  Sykehouse.  It  is  a humble  edifice,  at  no  time  distin- 
guished by  any  pretension  to  architectural  beauty,  and  having  fallen  into 
disuse  for  a length  of  time  after  the  Reformation,  it  would  appear  to  have 
gone  completely  to  decay,  for  very  little  of  the  masonry  appears  to  be 
coeval  with  its  foundation.  The  base  of  a churchyard  cross,  and  a frag- 
ment of  painted  glass  in  the  east  window  representing  the  crucifixion,  are 
the  only  prominent  features  of  antiquity  which  it  can  boast. 

Let  me  rather,  therefore,  draw  your  attention  to  the  document  relating 
to  its  foundation,  with  which  Air.  Hunter  was  unacquainted,  and  which  I 
think  is  curious,  inasmuch  as  it  may  throw  a light  upon  the  origin  of  those 
subsidiary  chapels  which  arose  in  the  outlying  hamlets  of  our  larger 
parishes ; for  many,  no  doubt,  throughout  the  country  originated  under 
similar  circumstances. 

Mr.  Hunter  mentions  a licence,  Dec.  20,  1425,  to  Edrnd.  Fitzwilliam, 
Esq.,  an  inhabitant  of  “ Sikehouses  in  Balne,  in  the  parish  of  Fishlake,” 
for  the  celebration  of  divine  offices  in  the  chapel  in  the  vili  of  Sikehowse, 
“in  villula  de  Sikehowse,”  But  I am  disposed  to  think  that  this  was 
merely  a domestic  oratory  or  chapel,  to  which,  in  all  probability,  his 
neighbours  were  permitted  to  resort.  And  I have  little  doubt  but  that 
the  advantage  of  having  a chapel  in  such  near  proximity  was  found  so 
great  a boon,  that  it  led  the  Sykehouse  people  to  take  measures  for  the 
erection  of  one  for  their  own  use.  At  all  events,  a very  few  years  after,  on 
October  14,  1433,  we  find  an  agreement  entered  into  between  the  prior 
and  convent  of  Durham  and  Robert  Sykes,  of  Sykehowses,  Thomas  Fayer- 
barne,  John  Draper,  and  Robert  de  la  Lane,  of  Dowesthorpe,  Roger  Cruste, 
of  the  West-end,  John  Howson,  of  Toghwhan,  John  Blakewod,  of  Sterte- 
brig,  John  Wryghte,  of  Eskeholme,  John  Aelsee,  of  the  Ricardehowses, 
Richard  Howeson,  of  Tyddeworthehagh,  William  Howeson,  of  Howesonend, 
John  Clarke,  of  Astynthorpe,  and  John  Thompson,  of  the  Whitehowses, 
described  as  inhabiting  that  part  of  the  parish  of  Fishlake  which  lies  be- 
tween the  river  of  Went  and  the  Mykilledyke.  This  dyke,  now  called 
Claydyke,  forms  at  this  day  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  tovmships 
of  Fishlake  and  Sykehouse. 

In  this  document  the  jirior  and  convent  grant  a licence  to  the  dwellers 
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■within  these  limits  to  erect  at  their  own  costs  and  charges  a chapel  or  ora- 
tory in  Sykehouse  — “ in  quodam  loco  sive  fuiido  vocato  Sykehowes,  in 
Dowesthorp,  unam  capellara  sive  oratorium  de  novo  erigere  et  in  honore 
Sanctae  Trinitatis  consecrari  facere.”  The  chaplain  who  shall  minister 
therein  is  to  be  maintained  at  the  cost  of  the  inhabitants,  but  before  enter- 
ing upon  his  duties  he  is  to  promise  submission  to  the  vicar  of  Fishlake, 
and  swear  to  do  nothing  which  may  affect  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
mother  church.  He  is  to  minister  no  sacrament  or  sacramental  to  any  one, 
except  holy  water  and  holy  bread,  “ nullum  sacramentum  vel  sacramentse 
prseter  aquam  benedictam  et  panem  benedictum,”  without  the  special 
licence  of  the  vicar,  unless  in  case  of  urgent  necessity  or  danger  of  death. 
The  chapel  and  its  appurtenances  are  to  be  maintained  and  kept  in  repair 
at  the  charge  of  the  inhabitants.  But  a stringent  provision  is  inserted, 
whereby  every  right  and  privilege  of  old  belonging  to  the  mother  church 
is  reserved,  and  they  are  still  to  be  subject  to  all  payments,  ordinary  and 
extraordinary,  in  respect  thereof,  to  which  they  had  heretofore  been  liable. 
They  are  still  to  resort  to  the  mother  church  on  Sundays  and  high  festivals, 
unless  hindered  by  floods,  bad  roads,  or  other  lawful  cause — “ nisi  propter 
habundanciam  aquarum,  viarum  discrimina,  vel  causas  alias,  legitime  impe- 
diantur.”  When  I tell  you  that  within  living  memory  it  was  frequently 
necessary  for  a Sykehouse  farmer  to  send  six  horses  with  his  waggon  over- 
night to  Stainford,  when  he  wanted  to  have  a load  of  corn  at  Doncaster 
market  on  the  following  day,  you  will  agree  with  me  that  if  “ viarum  dis- 
crimina” was  held  to  constitute  a lawful  hindrance  to  their  attendance  at 
the  mother  church,  it  is  an  excuse  which  would  seldom  be  wanting  to  the 
parishioners  of  four  centuries  ago. 

The  chapel,  as  I have  said,  appears  to  have  fallen  into  decay  after  the 
Reformation.  William  Waller,  the  last  chaplain  under  the  old  system, 
was  buried  at  Fishlake  in  1578, 

I may  add  to  Mr.  Hunter’s  account  a note  respecting  the  revival  of 
service  in  this  chapel,  of  which  he  possessed  no  information.  In  1617, 
Nicholas  Waller,  Esq.,  of  Balne-hall,  made  over  to  certain  trustees  the 
chapel  and  certain  lands  in  the  township  for  the  maintenance  of  a reader  of 
divine  service  there — “ for  the  easement  of  the  inhabitants,”  as  it  is  ex- 
pressed. An  incumbent  has  been  regularly  appointed  since  that  time  by 
the  vicars  of  Fishlake,  but  the  inhabitants  of  Sykehouse  still  regard  Fish- 
lake as  the  mother  church.  All  baptisms  solemnized  in  the  chapel  are 
registered  at  Fishlake  : no  marriage  or  burial  can  take  place  at  the  chapel, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  township  in  which  it  stands  have  always  paid 
their  accustomed  proportion  of  the  rates  which  have  been  levied  for  the 
maintenance  and  repair  of  that  ancient  fabric  in  and  around  which  their 
forefathers  repose. 

There  are  also  some  interesting  documents  connected  with  the  foundation 
of  the  Grammar-school  of  Fishlake,  in  1641,  and  with  its  local  charities. 

G.  O. 
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March  24.  The  Eael  Sta^thope  in  the  Chair. 

The  reading  of  communications  and  the  ballots  for  the  election  of  Eel- 
lows  were  suspended  in  consequence  of  the  visit  of  the  Council  and  Officers 
of  the  Society  of  Arts,  who  attended  by  invitation  to  inspect  the  Society’s 
collections. 

The  principal  objects  in  the  Society’s  collection  of  antiquities  were  indi- 
cated by  Mr.  Feaa'KS,  the  Director. 

The  paintings  and  drawings  were  described  and  illustrated  by  Mr. 
Geoege  Schaee,  jun. ; and  Mr.  Joha'  Beuce,  V.-P.,  described  the  most 
remarkable  letters  in  the  volume  of  papers  addressed  to  Oliver  Cromwell, 

3Ir.  Richaee  pEAA'Krii  exhibited  an  oval  gold  watch,  enamelled  white 
and  studded  with  garnets.  A large  stone  is  on  the  back  and  front,  which 
open,  and  appear  originally  to  have  concealed  miniatures.  The  face  is  of 
gold,  with  delicate  enamelled  foliage.  From  the  lower  end  hangs  a dimi- 
nutive figure  of  St.  George  and  the  Dragon.  A similar  watch  is  repre-  , 
sented  in  a portrait  of  Charles  the  First,  to  whom  the  present  specimen  I 
may  have  belonged.  I 

March  31.  OcTAYirs  Moegay,  Esq.,  T.-P.,  in  the  Chair.  I 

INIr.  Thomas  Godfrey  Faussett,  Mr.  Daniel  Dean  Hopkyns,  and  Mr.  I 
Edward  Pretty  were  elected  Fellows.  | 

The  P».ev.  Thomas  Htgo  exhibited  several  fragments  of  fine  Samian  I 
ware  recently  found  on  the  site  of  the  precincts  of  the  Grey  Friars  Monas-  I 
ter}%  London. 

;Slr.  D.  RoBEETSO^t  Blaiye  presented,  through  the  Director,  a drawing 
of  some  Syrian  cromlechs,  a day’s  journey  south  of  Gadara,  on  the  east  of 
the  Jordan. 

Mr.  Ebwaed  Wateetoy  exhibited  three  examples  of  ancient  finger- 
rings  in  his  collection,  one  of  them  in  silver,  engraved  with  the  figure  of  a 
dragon,  the  limbs  terminating  in  the  manner  of  those  of  the  animals  repre- 
sented on  runic  monuments. 

Mr.  Rix  exhibited,  through  Mi’.  B.  B.  Woodward,  a' large  stone  mell 
found  on  Kettlestone  Common,  near  Fakenham,  Xorfolk, 

Mr.  C.  F.  Aa'GELL  exhibited  the  silver  cup  presented  by  Samuel  Pepys 
to  the  Clothworkers’  Company  in  the  year  1677. 

Mr  Bbuce,  Y.-P.,  read  “ Observations  on  a Manuscript  Relation  of  the 
Proceedings  in  the  last  Session  of  the  Parliament  holden  in  the  fourth  year 


of  King  Charles,  a.d.  1628,  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Verulam.” 

Mr.  J.  Gough  Xichols  read  a communication,  entitled  “ Some  Addi- 
tions to  the  Biographies  of  Sir  John  Cheke  and  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  in  a / 
letter  addressed  to  C.  H.  Cooper,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  one  of  the  authors  of  the 
Athence  Cantahrigienses.” 

April  7.  John  Beuce,  Esq.,  V.-P.,  in  the  Chair. 

Sir  Francis  Scott,  Bart.,  was  elected  Fellow. 

The  Secretarv  exhibited  a document  on  parchment,  signed  “ Wm.  Pitt,” 
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containing  a list  of  all  the  prisoners  confined  in  the  jail  of  Newgate  on 
the  28th  Sept.,  1726. 

Mr.  J.  Jackson  Howahd  exhibited,  by  permission  of  Mr.  John  Faulkner, 
a drawing  of  an  old  plate-chest,  bearing  the  arms  of  Nuremberg,  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Clothworkers’  Company. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Angell  also  exhibited  a drawing  of  the  chest,  and  one  of  the 
three  keys  belonging  to  it. 

The  Secretary  read  a communication,  “ On  Lake  Dwellings  of  the  Early 
Periods,”  by  W.  M.  Wylie,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  : — 

“ The  earliest  account  of  any  people  betaking  themselves  to  dwellings  on 
sites  of  artificial  construction  amidst  waters,  is  that  given  by  Herodotus  of 
the  Pseonians.  Their  cabins,  in  which  they  dwelt  with  their  families,  were 
constructed  on  platforms  supported  by  piles  sunk  in  the  middle  of  the  Lake 
Praseas,  in  the  modern  Roumelia.  In  consequence  of  the  interest  excited 
by  discoveries  of  similar  remains  in  Switzerland,  the  archeeologists  of  Ziirich 
made  an  application  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London  to  undertake 
an  investigation  of  the  Paeonian  remains  in  Lake  Praseas. 

‘‘  The  remains  of  groups  of  piles  have  long  been  noticed  in  the  clear  depths 
of  Swiss  lakes,  which  have  been  attributed  to  various  causes,  but  no  exami- 
nation appears  to  have  been  attempted.  In  the  winter  of  1853-4,  however, 
the  Swiss  lakes  having  sunk  low’er  than  ever  previously  knowm,  an  attempt 
w'as  made  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  of  Meilen  to  reclaim  some  land 
from  the  Lake  of  Zurich.  Their  wmrks  led  to  the  discovery  of  a number  of 
piles  deeply  driven  into  the  bed  of  the  lake,  clustered  round  which  was  a vast 
mass  of  reliques  of  the  stone  period.  These  consisted  of  hammers,  corn- 
crushers,  &c.,  and  especially  a vast  number  of  axes,  and  celts  of  various  kinds  of 
rare  stone,  many  of  which  w^ere  fitted  into  hafts  of  stag-horn.  A great  mass 
of  fragmentary  remains  of  pottery  also  wuis  found,  with  bones  of  various 
animals.  All  these  reliques  may  probably  be  correctly  attributed  to  a pre- 
Keltic  race  wdiose  very  name  has  perished.  Similar  discoveries  were  made 
in  other  parts  of  the  same  lake,  which  led  to  attentive  observation  elsewhere. 
Thus  in  the  Lake  of  Bienne  in  1854  an  artificial  mound  of  stones  was  found, 
which  must  have  been  deposited,  at  a vast  cost  of  labour,  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  an  island.  The  base  is  surrounded  by  piles  and  horizontal  plank- 
ing. On  this  spot  a splendid  collection  has  been  made  of  bronze  reliques 
of  the  Keltic  period,  consisting  of  swords,  spear-heads,  sickles,  celts,  arm- 
lets,  &c.  Similar  mounds  have  been  found  in  other  parts  of  the  lake,  as  also 
canoes  hollowed  out  of  the  trunks  of  trees. 

‘‘  These  remains  may  he  taken  as  the  types  of  many  similar  discoveries 
since  made  in  the  Swiss  lakes,  mainly  through  the  zealous  exertions  of  M. 
Frederic  Troyon,  Hon.  F.S.A.  In  fact,  up  the  present  moment  lake-dwellings 
of  the  stone  period  are  ascertained  to  have  existed  in  the  lakes  of  Constance, 
Zurich,  Inkwyl,  Moosseedorf,  Neuchatel,  and  in  that  of  Annecy,  Savoy. 
Various  dates  must  be  assigned  to  these  remains,  those  of  Moosseedorf  claim- 
ing a very  remote  antiquity.  Those  of  the  bronze  period  predominate 
greatly.  They  have  been  observed  in  the  lakes  of  Bienne,  Neuchatel,  Mo- 
rat,  and  Geneva.  In  this  latter  lake  alone  M.  Troyon  has  discovered  the  re- 
mains of  thirty  lake-dwellings  {habitations  laciistres),  and,  according  to 
Colonel  Schwab,  twelve  exist  in  the  little  lake  of  Bienne.  An  ingenious 
calculation  by  M.  Troyon,  based  on  the  gradual  silting  up  of  the  lake  of 
Neuchatel,  would  assign  the  occupation  of  some  pile-buildings  in  that  vici- 
nity to  a period  not  less  than  3,300  years  ago. 

“ These  lake-dwellings  seem  for  the  most  part  to  have  perished  by  fire  at 
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various  times  down  to  the  termination  of  the  bronze  period.  Tins  at  once 
accounts  for  the  extraordinary  mass  of  reliques  which  invariablv  appear  to 
be  found  wherever  an  examination  is  made  of  the  foundations.  1 he  inha- 
bitants most  probably  contrived  on  those  occasions  to  escape  the  confla- 
gration in  their  boats,  since  human  remains  have  so  rarely  been  discovered, 
and  their  effects  sunk  to  the  bottom  of  the  lake,  among  the  foundation  piles, 
where  they  are  alwavs  found. 

“ Sufficient  remains  exist  to  justify  the  belief  that  the  habitations  on  the 
pile-supported  platforms  were  circular  wattled  cabins  plastered  with  clay. 
M.  Troyon  considers  that  one  of  the  most  extensive  of  these  establishments 
on  the  Leman  lake  could  have  sufficed  for  a population  of  1,264  persons, 
allowing  four  only  to  each  cabin.  ‘ The  situation  would  insure  their  being 
fishermen,  as  the  Pseonians  were,  even  if  hooks  and  other  fishing  gear  did 
not  prove  it ; and  the  numerous  remains  of  the  urus,  the  bear,  the  wild 
boar,  fox,  beaver,  and  birds  of  various  kinds,  prove  the  chase  was  a common 
pursuit.  The  dog,  then  as  now,  was  the  companion  and  guard  of  man  ; and 
the  presence  of  the  cat  bears  evidence  of  the  fixed  and  domestic  life  of  these 
dwellers  on  the  lakes.  As  to  the  mode  of  destruction,  we  can  readily  see 
that  wattled  walls  and  thatched  roofs  would  soon  yield  to  the  fiery  missiles 
of  a more  powerful  enemy.’  We  may  suppose  the  Keltic  invaders  to  have 
ousted  the  early  inhabitants,  while  they  themselves  underwent  the  same  fate 
at  the  hands  of  some  mightier  iron-armed  foe.” 

After  this  brief  consideration  of  the  lake-buildings  of  Switzerland,  Mr. 
Wylie  referred  to  the  very  analogous  remains  of  our  own  land — the  Irish  cran- 
noges.  “ These  artificial  islands  have  long  been  known,  but  never  investi- 
gated till  of  late  years.  They  are,  in  fact,  a like  construction.  The  Lagore 
crannoge  appears  to  have  been  formed  by  mortising  upright  oaken  posts 
into  planks  laid  horizontally  at  the  bottom  of  the  lake,  till  a circular  inclo- 
sure of  520  feet  was  obtained.  The  posts  were  held  together  by  cross- 
beams, and  the  space  enclosed  was  divided  into  several  timbered  compart- 
ments which  were  filled  up  with  earth  and  vast  quantities  of  animal  remains. 
A great  many  reliques  of  the  iron  age  were  found,  but  the  crannoges  belong 
to  an  earlier  period. 

“ A crannoge  in  Ardekillin  Lough  belongs  to  a second  class.  The  form 
is  oval ; it  is  surrounded  by  a stone  wall  raised  on  a foundation  of  oak 
piling,  and  further  strengthened  by  sheet  piling.  ‘ The  surface  of  this  islet 
w'as  formed  by  a layer  of  stones  resting  on  other  strata  of  ashes,  bones, 
and  logs  of  timber.’ 

“ Two  crannoges  in  Drumaleague  Lough  may  be  taken  as  types  of  a 
third  class.  One  of  these,  sixty  feet  in  diameter,  is  encircled  by  oak  piles, 
doubled  and  trebled  in  places.  Piles  were  also  found  driven  within  the 
enclosure,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  a heap  of  stones,  surrounded  by  a 
platform  of  alder-trees  laid  horizontally.  In  several  instances  causeways 
have  been  noticed  connecting  the  crannoge  with  the  shore,  and  not  un- 
frequently  canoes  are  met  with,  hollowed  out  of  the  stems  of  trees.  We 
are  not  left  altogether  without  record  of  the  habitations  that  may  have 
stood  on  these  islands.  An  Irish  cabin  of  the  most  remote  period  was  dis- 
covered in  Donegal,  in  1833,  at  a depth  of  fourteen  feet  in  the  great  bog. 
An  account  of  it  exists  in  Arcli^oJogia,  vol.  xxvi.  A stone  celt  and  a flint 
arrow-head  were  found  on  the  floor  of  this  cabin,  which,  like  similar  re- 
mains in  the  crannoges,  prove  their  pre-histcric  origin.  lip  to  this  time 
no  less  than  forty-six  of  these  crannoges  have  been  found  in  the  various 
Irish  lakes.” 
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Mr.  Wylie  then  proceeded  to  draw  some  comparisons  between  these 
lake-dwellings  of  Switzerland  and  Ireland.  Similar  remains  have  been 
noticed  in  Norfolk  also;  and  the  author  declares  his  conviction  “that  when 
public  attention  is  sufficiently  attracted  to  their  research,  every  lake  and 
every  river  of  any  magnitude  will  be  found  to  furnish  evidence  of  a long 
passed  away  race  that  once  dwelt  above  its  waters.” 

March  14.  Joseph  Hunter,  Esq.,  V.-P.,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  George  Roots  exhibited  a vellum  roll,  containing  the  genealogies 
of  the  kings  of  England  to  Plenry  the  Sixth. 

Mr.  John  Williams  read  some  particulars  relating  to  John  Gibbon, 
Bluemantle  Pursuivant  of  Arms  tern]).  Charles  II.,  and  presented  to  the 
Society's  Library  a copy  of  an  early  edition  of  Heylin’s  “ Cosmography,” 
which  had  formerly  belonged  to  Gibbon,  who  had  annotated  it  in  varios 
places. 

Mr.  Franks,  the  Director,  exhibited  a sketch  and  full-sized  tracings, 
and  described  the-  details,  of  the  very  beautiful  mosaic  pavement  recently 
discovered  at  Carthage,  and  now  in  the  British  Museum. 

Mr.  Wright  exhibited  plans,  and  gave  an  account  of  the  excavations 
now  in  progress  at  Wroxeter. 

The  adjournment  of  the  ordinary  meetings  of  the  Society  over  the  Easter 
holidays  to  Thursday,  the  12th  of  May,  was  announced  from  the  Chair. 

It  was  also  announced  that,  in  consequence  of  the  23rd  of  April  occur- 
ring in  Passion-week,  the  anniversary  meeting,  in  accordance  with  the 
statutes,  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  the  3rd  of  May,  at  2 p.m. 


BRITISH  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION. 


March  23.  T.  J,  Pettigrew,  F.R.S., 
F.S.A.,  V.-P.,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  George  Patrick,  of  Gloucester-villas, 
Ijrixton,  was  elected  an  Associate. 

Mr.  Halliwell  presented  a rare  Lambeth 
tradesman’s  token,  “ William  Wilkeson, 
his  halfepenny,  1668.”  On  the  reverse  is 
a representation  of  two  men  carrying  a 
barrel  by  the  aid  of  a cowlstalf.  This 
token  does  not  occur  in  Mr.  Beaufoy’s 
collection,  where  only  two  Lambeth  tokens 
arc  specified. 

Mr.  Forman  exhibited  a richly  w rought 
steel  key,  the  stem  of  which  was  perforated 
with  scroll-work,  and  within  was  placed 
an  ornamental  pillar,  which  can  be  turned 
round  by  a batton,  or  knob,  surmounting 
the  pyramidal  coping  of  the  stem.  It 
belongs  to  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII.  or  the  beginning  of  his  suc- 
cessor. Its  fabric  is  German,  and  displays 
the  blending  of  styles  when  the  Gothic 
began  to  lose  itself  in  the  Renaissance. 

Mr.  Forman  also  exhibited  a lock  of  a 
snaphaunce  musket  of  iron,  plated  with 
silver,  elegantly  ch'scllecl,  gilded  and  set 
with  coral-coloured  paste  and  crystal,  and 
inlaid  with  brass.  It  is  of  the  time  of 
Flizabeth  or  James  I. 


Mr.  Forman  also  laid  before  the  meeting 
a triple-barrelled  firelock  pistol,  the  stock 
of  which  was  composed  of  ivory,  mounted 
with  gilt  metal,  its  upper  side  being  em- 
bellished with  scrolls,  &c.,  of  piquet-work. 
The  russet  barrels  and  lock  are  richly 
inlaid  with  gold  foliage,  an  art  termed  by 
the  Italians  agemina.  The  lock  and  stock 
are  of  the  time  of  James  II.,  but  the  cha- 
racter of  the  agemina  might  fairly  refer 
the  barrels  to  a somewhat  earlier  period. 

Mr.  Gunston  produced  a halfpenny  of 
Elizabeth,  having  above  the  portcullis  a 
woolpack  for  M.  AI.  This  rare  specimen 
was  found  upon  pulling  down  an  old  house 
in  Westminster  last  year. 

Mr.  G.  G.  Adams  exhibited  a bronze 
Roman  weight  belonging  to  a statera. 
It  was  of  fine  workmanship,  and  repre- 
sented the  vittaed  bust  of  the  young 
Hercules.  It  was  found  at  Rome.  A 
similar  specimen  had  been  exhumed  at 
York.  Air.  Adams  also  exhibited  a sta- 
tuette of  Jupiter,  an  exquisite  Florentine 
bronze  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

Mr.  H.  Syer  Cuming  read  an  interesting 
paper  on  the  Eorachio  and  Leathern 
Bottle,  illustrating  his  communication  by 
specimens  from  his  own  collection,  and 
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those  of  Mr.  Wills  and  Mr.  Forman.  It 
will  he  printed. 

Mr.  Pettigrew  read  Notes  on  the  Ancient 
Palace  at  Clarendon,  Wilts,  the  remains  of 
which  were  visited  by  the  Association 
during  the  Salisbury  Congress.  This 
paper  contained  notices  regarding  the 
painters  and  decorators  employed  during 
the  reign  of  Henry  HI.  It  will  be  printed 
in  the  Journal. 

Annual  General  Meeting,  April  13. 
Jas.  Heywood,  F.R.S.,  V.-P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Auditors  made  their  report  upon 
the  Treasurer’s  Accounts,  and  on  the  state 
of  the  Association,  which  was  of  a satis- 
factory nature.  The  receipts  amounted 
to  £365  13s.,  and  the  disbursements  to 
£363  Os.  lOd.,  leaving  a small  balance, 
which,  added  to  that  of  the  preceding 
year,  amounted  to  £17  6s.  9d.  in  the 
hands  of  the  Treasurer.  Fifty  Associates 


had  been  added  during  1858,  thirteen 
had  deceased,  and  thirteen  had  with- 
drawn ; seven  members  were  removed 
from  the  list  for  non-payment  of  their 
subscriptions.  A ballot  took  place  for 
Officers  and  Council  for  the  year  1859 
and  1860. 

Obituary  notices  by  the  Treasurer  were 
read  of  J.  Y.  Caw,  F.S.A.,  Sir  Edw.  N. 
Buxton,  Bt.,  M.P.,  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, K.G.,  John  Rose  Hall,  John  James 
Moss,  Major  Edward  Sheppard,  Rev. 
Henry  Street,  M.A.,  Dawson  Turner, 
F.R.S.,  F.S.A.,  Francis  B.  Tussaud,  John 
Webb,  Rev.  Charles  Wellbeloved,  M.A., 
Thos.  Woolley,  and  Benj.  Wyon. 

The  thanks  of  the  Meeting  were  voted 
to  the  late  PresMent,  the  Marquis  of 
Ailesbury,  the  Officers  and  Council,  the 
Auditors,  &c.,  and  the  Society  afterwards 
dined  to  celebrate  the  sixteenth  Anni- 
versary of  the  Association. 


OTMISMATIC  SOCIETY. 


March  24.  W.  S.  W.  Vaux,  Esq.,  Pre- 
sident, in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  A.  Wellington  Hart,  of  New  York, 
presented  to  the  Society  an  interesting 
collection  of  early  American  bank  notes 
between  the  years  1772  and  1776,  com- 
prising notes  of  the  States  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland,  and  New  Jersey,  and  of 
the  Continental  currency  issued  in  accord- 
ance with  the  resolutions  of  the  Congress 
held  at  Philadelphia  May  10,  1775.  The 


nominal  value  of  the  notes  varies  from 
thirty  dollars  to  two-thirds  of  a dollar,  and 
from  fifty  shillings  down  to  fourpence. 
On  the  back  of  many  of  them  are  leaves 
of  various  trees  imitated  by  some  kind 
of  nature -printing,  and  accompanied  by 
the  threat,  “ To  counterfeit  is  Death.” 

Mr.  Warren  exhibited  a remarkable 
groat  of  Henry  VII.,  on  which  the  king’s 
name  was  given  as  heneieio. 


SOCIETY  OE  AYTIQEAEIES  OE  SCOTLAND. 


A MEETING  of  this  Society  was  held  on 
April  19,  in  their  Hall,  George-street,  the 
Rev.  William  Stevenson,  D.D.,  in  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  Stuart  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  subject  of  Treasure-trove, 
that  upwards  of  10,000  copies  of  the 
official  circulars,  announcing  the  new 
arrangements  whereby  the  finders  of  an- 
cient remains  in  gold  and  silver  will  be 
entitled  to  receive  from  the  Exchequer 
their  full  intrinsic  value  on  being  de- 
livered up,  have  now  been  distributed  in 
the  various  counties  of  Scotland. 

Mr.  Stuart  also  reported  that  the  mu- 
seum of  the  Society  was  now  necessarily 
closed,  in  order  to  enable  the  curators  to 
make  arrangements  for  the  approaching 
removal  of  its  contents  to  the  new  apart- 
ments in  the  Royal  Institution. 

Thereafter  the  following  communica- 
tion was  read  : — " A paper  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Burns’s  Pistols,  I’ccently  presented 


to  the  Society.  By  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop 
Gillis.” 

It  will  be  recollected  that  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  recent  celebration  in  memory 
of  Burns,  Bishop  Gillis  presented  to  the 
Society  a brace  of  pistols  as  those  which 
had  belonged  to  the  national  bard.  It  was 
stated  that  they  had  been  given  to  the 
late  Dr.  Maxwell,  of  Dumfries,  by  the 
poet  when  on  his  deathbed,  that  Dr. 
Maxwell  brought  them  with  him  when  he 
removed  to  Edinburgh  in  1834,  and  that 
they  had  remained  in  the  same  custody 
from  the  period  of  his  death  till  the  pre- 
sent time. 

Shortly  after  the  centenary,  a paragraph 
appeared  in  the  Illustrated  London 
News,”  in  which  the  writer,  after  sneer- 
ing at  the  idea  of  the  genuineness  of  the 
pistols  thus  presented  to  the  Society, 
brought  to  light  other  two  brace  of  pistols 
claiming  to  he  those  of  Burns.  The  one 
belonged  to  the  grandson  of  the  person  to 
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whom  Dr.  Maxwell  had  presented  them ; 
hut  this  brace  was  also  pronounced  to  be 
spurious.  The  third  brace  of  pistols,  it 
was  alleged,  had  been  bought  in  1834  by- 
Allan  Cunningham  the  poet,  to  whose 
I widow  they  still  belonged,  and  these 
pistols  were  declared  to  be  the  only 
genuine  relics  of  the  bard. 

Bishop  Gillis  commenced  his  paper  by 
acknowledging  a mistake  into  which  he 
had  fallen  when  he  presented  the  poet’s 
pistols  to  the  Society.  These,  after  the 
death  of  Dr.  Maxwell,  came  into  the  pos- 
session of  his  cousin,  the  late  Mr.  Menzies 
of  Pitfodels,  in  whose  house  at  Greenhill 
Dr.  Maxwell  died,  and  in  which  house  the 
I pistols  remained  after  the  death  of  Mr. 

I Menzies,  Bishop  Gillis  was  not  aware 
i|  that  Mr.  Menzies  was  possessed  of  any 
pistols  except  those  inherited  by  him  from 
Dr.  Maxwell,  and  sent  a pair  which  caught 
his  eye  shortly  before  the  centenary,  in 
the  belief  that  they  were  the  much -prized 
weapons  of  the  bard.  These  turned  out 
to  be  a pair  bought  by  Mr.  Menzies  from 
John  Barton  in  1813 ; and  it  was  only 
after  attention  had  been  directed  to  the 
circumstances  that  a fresh  search  was 
made,  which  led  to  the  discovery  of  the 
genuine  pistols  of  the  poet,  lying  quite 
close  to  the  place  where  the  first  brace 
had  been  showed. 

As  both  the  other  competing  braces  of 
pistols  were  also  alleged  to  have  been  given 
by  the  poet  to  Dr.  Maxwell,  and  to  have 
been  bought  at  the  sale  of  his  effects. 
Bishop  Gillis  proceeded  in  his  paper  to 
give  a history  of  their  descent.  The  first 
set,  now  belonging  to  the  grandson  of  the 
person  to  whom  Dr.  Maxwell  is  said  to 
have  presented  them,  was  shewn  to  have 
, belonged  to  Provost  Fraser  of  Dumfries. 
It  appeared,  however,  that  the  daughter 

I of  this  gentleman  never  heard  him  speak 
j of  the  pistols  as  those  of  Burns ; and  fur- 

II  ther,  that  Provost  Fraser  had  bought  them 
|j  at  the  sale  of  Dr.  Maxwell’s  effects ; while 
j!  it  was  proved  by  vaifious  witnesses  that 
j the  pistols  of  Burns  were  specially  re- 
served from  that  sale,  and  were  sent  to 
Dr.  Maxwell’s  residence  in  Edinburgh,  It 
was  therefore  plain  that  the  pistols  re- 
ferred to  by  the  correspondent  of  the 


“ Illustrated  London  Mews”  had  no  claim 
to  be  considered  those  of  Burns. 

The  history  of  the  pistols  bought  by 
Allan  Cunningham  is  rather  more  curious. 
It  appeared  that  soon  after  Dr.  Maxwell’s 
death,  a paragraph  went  the  round  of  the 
papers  referring  to  the  gift  to  him  from 
the  poet,  and  asserting  that  the  pistols 
had  been  sold  at  a sale  of  Dr,  Maxwell’s 
eftects  at  Dumfries  for  a mere  trifle,  while 
it  was  added  that  Mr.  Cunningham  was 
endeavouring  to  buy  them  up  if  possible. 
Wlien  this  paragraph  was  brought  under 
the  notice  of  Dr.  Maxwell’s  representa- 
tives, they  were  very  indignant  at  the 
idea  of  the  sale  of  such  treasured  relics, 
and  the  law  agent  of  Mr.  Menzies  was 
employed  to  inform  Mr.  Cunningham  that 
the  paragraph  was  wholly  inaccurate,  in- 
asmuch as  the  pistols  of  Burns  had  been 
specially  reserved  from  the  sale,  and  were 
now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Menzies.  He 
was  therefore  cautioned  against  allowing 
himself  to  be  imposed  upon  by  persons 
pretending  to  have  relics  of  Burns  bought 
at  the  sale  of  Dr.  Maxwell,  as  none  such 
were  sold. 

It  would  appear  from  the  result  that 
this  caution  was  di.sregarded,  for  it  was 
proved  that  Peter  Cunningham  bought 
from  John,  or  Jock  Brodie,  of  Dumfries, 
for  £5,  the  brace  of  pistols  which  he 
(Jock)  had  purchased  at  the  sale  of  Dr. 
Maxwell’s  effects  for  15s.  6d,,  while  the 
sole  reason  for  connecting  them  with 
Burns  was  the  circumstance  of  their  hav- 
ing belonged  to  Dr,  Maxwell. 

Mr,  Robert  Chambers,  in  moving  that 
the  thanks  of  the  Society  should  be  pre- 
sented to  Bishop  Gillis  fi-r  his  gift  to  the 
museum,  and  for  the  great  pains  which  he 
had  taken  in  proving  its  authenticity, 
congratulated  the  Bishop  on  the  com- 
pleteness of  his  statement,  which  had  set 
the  matter  beyond  the  reach  of  cavil.  He 
must  add,  that  while  he  entertained  a 
great  respect  for  the  genius  of  Allan  Cun- 
ningham as  a poet,  yet  he  had  had  too 
much  experience  of  his  inaccuracies  not  to 
regret  that  he  should  have  entered  the 
field  as  a biographer  or  historian. 

From  the  lateness  of  the  hour  the  read- 
ing of  the  remaining  papers  was  'deferred. 


YOEXSHIEE  PHILOSOPHICAL  SOCIETY. 


At  the  monthly  meeting  held  April  5,  a 
paper  was  read  by  the  Rev.  John  Kenrick, 
which  had  been  pi-epared  by  the  late  Rev. 
Charles  Wellbeloved  to  be  laid  before  the 
Society,  on  the  information  respecting  the 
state  of  York  in  the  fourteenth  and  fif- 
teenth centuries,  contained  in  wills  in  tlie 


York  Registry.  3'hese  wills  are  mostly 
written  in  Latin,  some  in  English,  and  a 
few  in  French,  the  languages  being  some- 
times quaintly  intermixed  where  the 
Latin  afforded  no  equivalent  term,  e.  g. 
“ Do  et  lego  unum  lectum  rabeuni  cum 
quatuor  tapetes,  unum  matrays  et  duobus 
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blankets.”  They  mnst  have  been  made 
by  professional  persons,  the  proctors,  the 
parish  priest,  or  some  one  who,  having 
learnt  the  art  of  writing,  made  his  living 
by  it.  William  de  Kyrkby,  of  York,  de- 
scribes himself  as  scriptor,  and  it  is  evident 
that  he  was  a layman,  as  the  will  mentions 
his  wife  and  daughters.  Nuncupative 
wills  are  said  to  have  been  made  because 
no  writer  was  at  hand : of  these  nun- 
cupative wills  two  remarkable  examples 
were  cited  from  the  York  Registry;  one 
of  Sir  William  de  Crathorne,  made  in  the 
pai’ish  church  of  Crathorne,  in  Cleveland, 
before  setting  out  in  1346  to  join  the 
foi  ces  mustering  against  the  Scottish  in- 
vaders; he  was  killed  in  the  battle  of 
Neville’s  Cross.  Sir  Ralph  Newmarch,  of 
Watten,  in  the  East  Riding,  made  his 
nuncupative  will  at  Shrewsbury  on  the 
22nd  of  July,  1403,  and  it  was  proved  at 
York  on  the  12th  of  August,  so  that  it 
was  probably  made  when  he  was  in  the 
agonies  of  death  from  a wound  received 
in  that  celebrated  field. 

The  preamble  to  the  wills  is  usually  of 
a formal  and  conventional  kind,  declaring 
the  soundness  of  the  testator’s  mind,  and 
committing  his  soul  to  God,  to  the  blessed 
Virgin,  and  to  the  saints,  who  are  some- 
times enumerated  and  specified  with  great 
minuteness.  Then  follow  directions  con- 
cerning the  place  of  his  burial,  the  masses 
to  be  said  for  him,  the  number  and  de- 
scription of  the  w^ax  lights  to  be  burnt, 
and  the  alms  to  be  distributed;  the  mor- 
tuary, if  any,  is  then  specified,  and  the 
various  bequests  detailed,  followed  occa- 
sionally by  an  inventory  of  the  goods  and 
chattels  of  the  testator.  The  preamble, 
however,  is  not  always  of  a formal  cha- 
racter, but  is  varied  to  express  the  feeling 
which  so  solemn  an  occasion  naturally  ex- 
cites. The  following  is  the  preamble  of 
the  will  of  Bishop  Walter  Skirlaw: — 
“ The  remembrance  of  d«  ath  would  be  too 
bitter  to  a rational  being,  if  there  was  no 
hope  of  a happier  life  in  a better  country 
when  the  course  of  the  present  journey, 
perpetually  changing,  is  finished.  And 
hence  the  sagacity  of  human  foresight, 
knowing  that  by  the  law  of  nature  it  is 
establislied  that  nothing  is  more  certain 
than  death  and  nothing  moie  unc  rtain 
than  the  hour  of  death,  is  aecustouied 
not  only  by  virtuous  and  meritorious 
deeds,  but  also  by  a provident  disp  )sal 
of  worldly  goods,  to  make  provision  that 
the  hour,  the  arrival  of  which  is  so  un- 
certain, may  be  prepared  for  and  anti- 
cijiated  with  greater  security.  Resolving 
this,  ‘in  debituj  consideracionis  armorio,’ 
I,  a most  miserable  sinner,  Walter,  by  the 
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patience  and  mercy  of  God  minister  of 
the  Church  of  Durham,  though  useless 
and  unworthy,  hitherto  by  the  favour  of 
God  sound  in  mind  and  body,  yet  know- 
ing that  all  flesh  is  as  grass,  and  all  the 
glory  of  it  as  the  flower  of  the  field,  and 
that,  according  to  the  sa\ing  of  the  Wise 
Man,  we  all  die,  and  as  w^ater  are  spilled 
on  the  ground,  therefore  I have  thought 
fit  to  make  my  will,”  &c.  It  is  observable, 
however,  that  notwithstanding  these  just 
remarks  on  the  uncertainty  of  life,  most 
of  the  wills  were  made  but  a short  time 
before  the  testator’s  death. 

During  the  time  to  which-  these  wills 
refer,  the  completion  of  the  chapter-house 
and  the  nave,  and  the  rebuilding  of  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  choir  of  the  minster, 
were  proceeding,  and  accordingly  a large 
portion  of  them  contain  bequests,  “ ad  fa- 
bricam  ecclesise  Beati  Patri.”  They  are 
sometimes  coupled  with  a condition  that 
the  testator  shall  be  allowed  burial  within 
the  minster;  other  conditions  are  also 
stipulated.  Alan  de  Newaik,  an  eminent 
ecclesiastic  and  lawyer,  who  died  at  York 
in  1412,  leaves  a hundred  pounds  to  be  ex- 
pended on  the  fabric  by  the  chapter,  if 
they  w ould  agree  to  pay  a chaplain  yearly 
a hundred  shillings,  for  twenty  years,  to 
say  masses  for  his  soul  and  those  of  his 
parents  and  brother.  John  de  Clifibrd 
leaves  a hundred  shillings  for  the  pay- 
ment of  an  additional  mason.  Thomas 
Marshall  leaves  thirty  shillings  for  the 
pay  of  a mason  for  one  quarter  of  a year. 
Tne  amount  bequeathed  for  this  object,  so 
interesting  to  all  classes  of  society  in  the 
city  and  county,  varied  with  the  rank  and 
means  of  the  testator.  In  1483,  John 
Shakespt-re,  chapman,  of  Doncaster,  leaves 
nineteen  pence  halfpenny;  and  in  1428, 
William  Manning,  a poor  leper  in  the 
leper-house  at  Monkbridge,  leaves  sixpence 
to  the  fabric  of  the  church.  With  this 
may  be  contrasted  the  bequest  of  twelve 
silver  chargers  and  twelve  silver  dishes  for 
the  same  purpose,  by  John  Newton,  the 
treasurer  of  the  church. 

The  bequests  to  the  fabric  are  not  always 
in  money.  In  1378  William  de  Ferriby 
leaves  not  only  twmnty  marks,  but  all  the 
books  which  had  belonged  to  his  lord. 
Archbishop  William  de  Melton.  Thomas 
de  Austen,  one  of  the  vicars-choral,  leaves 
to  the  fabric  three  of  his  largest  stills  for 
the  distilling  of  aqua  vitce  and  waters  of 
flowers  of  herbs.  John  Aw'slyn,  a carpen- 
ter, leaves  to  the  “new  work”  all  his  brass 
pullies;  Johanna  Skargile,  her  furred  scar- 
let gown.  William  Barker  of  Tadciister 
leaves  the  “cai-rying  unius  shipful  petra- 
rum  per  aquam,”  tlie  free  carriage,  by  the 
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Wharfe  and  Ouse,  to  York,  of  a boat-load 
of  the  limestone  of  Thevesdale,  near  Tad- 
caster,  originally  granted  for  this  purpose 
by  the  Vavasour  family.  William  Govv- 
sel!,  husbandman  of  Heworth,  leaves  one 
horse  to  be  used  in  work  at  the  caihedral. 
Donations  were  made  in  person  to  the  fa- 
bric, by  being  deposited  in  a red  chest, 
area  ruhia,  placed  before  an  image  of  the 
Virgin,  near  the  south-east  pillar  of  the 
tower,  at  the  entrance  of  the  south  aisle 
of  the  choir. 

Besides  these  legacies  to  the  fabric  or 
mere  structure  of  the  minster,  there  are 
others  relating  to  the  worts  in  the  inte- 
rior, the  erection  or  adorning  of  altars, 
the  founding  of  chantries,  the  ofierings 
at  shrines  and  the  decorations  of  sacred 
images.  Of  the  shrines  none  was  the  ob- 
ject of  more  frequent  bequests  than  that 
of  St.  William  the  Archbislu/p,  who  died 
in  1154  and  was  canonized  in  1226.  His 
feretrum,  or  bier,  was  of  silver,  splendidly 
adorned  with  gilding  and  jewels,  and  was 
borne  in  procession  on  certain  occasions 
through  the  streets,  under  a canojjy  of 
painted  and  gilded  canvas,  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  ministering  priests.  Among  the  be- 
quests to  the  shrine  may  be  particulai-ly 
noticed  one  in  1390,  by  John  de  Whattley, 
a woolman  ofYork,  who  leaves  a gold  ring 
with  a ruby,  and  eightpence  to  the  person 
who  should  place  it  on  the  bier.  Williaari 
de  Revetour  leaves  a ring,  modi  pontifi- 
calis,  with  a stone,  of  which  he  speaks  as 
in  doubt  v/hether  it  were  an  emerald  or 
glass,  (cum  lapide  viridi  sive  vitreo).  Lady 
Joan  Heselrigg  leaves,  for  the  head  of 


St.  William,  a chaplet  of  gold,  with  pearls 
and  emeralds,  having  a sapphire  in  the 
middle,  and  a diamond  above  it.  Costly 
furniture,  as  dishes  of  silver,  a crucifix  of 
gold,  a large  jewel  and  candlesticks  of  sil- 
ver, are  bequeathed  specially  for  use  at  the 
high  altar.  Books  are  left  for  the  use  of 
the  church.  In  1400,  Thomas  Dalby,  Arch- 
deacon of  Richmond,  bequeaths  his  portife- 
ritim,  or  bre\  iary,  with  notes,  to  he  bei'ore 
the  stall  of  the  Archdeacon  of  Richmond, 
chained  to  the  desk;  and  his  better  missMl 
to  the  great  altar.  The  most  remarkable 
of  these  bequests  of  books  is  that  of  John 
Dautre,  who  leaves  to  his  godfather,  Wil- 
liam Langton,  the  use,  during  his  life,  of 
a certain  book  which  the  blessed  Richard 
le  Scrop  carried  in  his  bosom  at  the  time 
of  his  being  beheaded;  beseeching  him 
that  he  woidd  order  that  after  his  death 
it  should  be  chained  near  the  place  where 
the  body  of  Richard  le  Scrop  is  buried. 
The  Archbishop  had  been  much  beloved 
in  his  diocese,  and  after  his  death  the  x)eo- 
ple  of  Yorkshire,  who  long  continued  hos- 
tile to  the  house  of  Lancaster,  resorted  to 
his  tomb,  and  made  large  offerings  there, 
which  were  appropriated  to  the  comple- 
tion of  the  choir. 

The  reading  of  the  remainder  of  Mr. 
Wellbeloved’s  paper  was  deferred  to  an- 
other monthly  meeting. 

Among  the  donations  of  books  were  the 
magnificent  work  on  the  Watling  Street 
and  the  Roman  Wall,  presented  by  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland,  and  the  fac- 
similes of  hieratic  papyri  in  the  British 
Museum,  presented  by  the  Trustees. 


STJKEEY  AECII.Y]OLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 


April  27. — A general  meeting  of  this 
Society  was  held  at  the  “Horns”  Tavern, 
Kennington,  Wm.  Roupell,  Esq.,  Vice- 
President  of  the  Society,  in  the  Chair. 

After  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meet- 
ing had  been  read,  Mr.  Wm.  Henry  Hart, 
E.S.A.,  read  a paper  “ On  the  Manor  and 
Royal  Residence  of  Kennuigton.”  After 
some  introductory  remarks  about  the  suc- 
cessive inundations  of  the  Thames,  and 
the  consequent  effects  on  the  parish  of 
Lambeth,  Mr.  Hart  proceeded  to  shew 
that  the  very  spot  on  which  the  “ Horns” 
Tavern  stood  was  either  the  site,  or  very 
near  it,  of  an  ancient  palace  occupied  from 
time  to  time  by  English  sovereigns,  from 
tl)e  time  of  the  Heptarchy  down  to  Henry 
VI.  It  was  there  that  Hardicanute,  in 
1042,  got  so  drunk  on  a festive  occasion, 
that  he  fell  to  the  earth,  and  never  reco- 
vered. Edward  the  Confessor  resided 
there,  and  his  successor,  Harold,  the  last 


of  the  Saxon  kings,  placed  the  crown  on 
his  own  head  in  or  near  the  jdace  where 
the  meeting  was  assembled.  King  John, 
Edward  1.,  Edw^ard  II.,  Henry  IV., 
Henry  V.  and  Henry  VJ.  (1439)  resided 
in  the  palace  at  Kennington.  The  pro- 
perty passed  from  the  Crown  into  other 
hands,  and,  after  various  transmutations, 
became  a tavern  known  as  the  “ Buck’s 
Horns,”  of  which  the  name  of  the  present 
tavern  was  probably  a contraction.  The 
folio w’ing  subjects  were  afterwards  brought 
under  the  consideration  of  the  Society  : — 
“The  Parishes  of  Battersea  and  Penge,” 
by  Mr.  W.  H.  Black,  F.S.A. ; “ Remarks 
on  a Deed  of  Sir  Edward  and  Lady  Barker 
contained  in  the  Muniment-room  of  Whit- 
gift’s  Hospital,  Croydon,”  by  Mr.  J.  AV. 
Elower;  and  “A  Notice  of  a Diary  of 
Archbishop  Laud,”  by  Mr.  J.  AV.  Elower. 
A vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  termi- 
nated the  proceedings. 
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COllRESPONDENCE  OF  SYLVANUS  URBAN. 


BISHOP  BERKELEY’S  “ QUERIST.” 

Mr.  Urban, — “ To  Berkeley”  Pope  has  ascribed  “ every  virtue  under 
heaven.”  The  praise  is  hig-h,  but  the  prelate  was  worthy  of  it^.  To  moral 
qualities  that  dignified  his  nature,  he  added  an  acute  perception,  intellectual 
endowments  of  no  common  kind,  and  the  fearlessness  of  conscious  in- 
tegrity. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  enumerate  his  various  works,  much  less  to 
characterize  them  ; but  a few  citations  from  one  of  his  productions  which 
has  been  rather  overlooked,  may  not  be  without  interest  to  your  readers. 

Writing  to  Hurd,  about  1750,  Warburton  says,  “Bishop  Berkeley  has 
published  a thing  called  ‘ Queries, ’^well  worth  attending  to  by  the  Irish 
nation.  He  is  indeed  a great  man,  and  the  only  visionary  I ever  knew  that 
M'as.”  This  work,  first  published  in  1735,  and  subsequently  (in  1752) 
republished,  with  some  alterations,  in  an  octavo  volume  with  other  tracts, 
and  called  “ A Miscellany,”  comprises  585  queries.  Many  of  these 
“ queries”  refer  specially  to  Ireland,  it  is  true,  but  not  a few  have  an 
extended  application,  and  display  not  only  the  ingenuity  of  the  writer,  but 
shew  the  variety  of  subjects  on  which  he  bestowed  a most  thoughtful 
attention. 

In  reference  to  Ireland  the  Bishop  entertained  a clear  conviction  that  it 
was  far  from  being  in  a thriving  condition,  and  that  it  was  capable  of  im- 
j)rovement.  The  following  queries  bear  on  the  subject : — 

“ 132.  Whether  there  be  upon  earth  any  Christian  or  civilized  people  so  beggarly, 
wretched,  and  destitute  as  the  common  Irish  ?” 

“19.  Whether  the  bulk  of  our  Irish  natives  are  not  kept  from  thriving  by  that 
cynical  content  in  dirt  and  beggary  which  they  possess  to  a degree  beyond  any  other 
people  in  Christendom  ?” 

“ 20.  Whether  the  creating  of  wants  be  not  the  likeliest  way  to  produce  industry  in 
a people  ? And  whether,  if  our  peasants  were  accustomed  to  eat  beef  and  wear 
shoes,  they  would  not  be  more  industrious 

“ 1.  Whether  there  ever  was,  is,  or  will  be,  an  industrious  nation  poor,  or  an  idle 
one  ricli  ?” 

Some  of  tlie  impediments  to  improvement  are  attributable,  it  would 
seem,  to  the  irregularities  and  extravagance  of  the  upper  classes;  he  ac- 
cordingly asks, — ■ 

“ 15.  Whether  a general  good  taste  in  a people  would  not  greatly  conduce  to  their 
thriving?  And  whether  an  uneducated  gentry  be  not  the  greatest  of  national 
evils  ?” 

“ 102.  How  far  the  vanity  of  our  ladies  in  dressing,  and  of  our  gentlemen  in  drink- 
ing, contrilmtes  to  the  general  misery  of  the  people 

“455.  IVliether  it  be  not  a notorious  truth  that  our  Irish  ladies  are  on  a foot  as  to 
dress  with  those  of  five  times  their  fortune  in  England  ?” 

“ 326.  Wliether  it  would  not  be  better  for  this  island  if  all  our  fine  folk  of  both 
sexes  were  shipped  ofh  to  remain  in  foreign  countries,  rather  than  they  should  spend 


“ Even  the  discerning,  fastidious,  and  turbulent  Atterbury  said,  after  an  interview 
with  him,  ‘So  much  understanding,  so  much  knowledge,  so  much  innocence,  and  such 
humility  I did  not  lliink  had  been  the  portion  of  any  but  angels,  till  I saw  this  gen- 
tleman.’”— ii'ir  J.  MacJcinlosh's  Preliminary  Diss,,^bO. 
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their  estates  at  home  in  foreign  luxury,  and  spread  the  contagion  thereof  through  their 
native  land  ?” 

The  need  of  an  extended  circulating  medium  is  distinctly  intimated 
by  Bishop  Berkeley ; he  advocates  a paper  currency  in  unmistakeable 
terms  — 

“ 31.  Whether  it  be  not  the  opinion  or  will  of  the  people,  exciting  them  to  industry, 
that  truly  enricheth  a nation  ? And  whether  this  doth  not  principally  depend  on  the 
means  for  counting,  transferring,  and  preserving  property  of  all  kinds  ?” 

“ 32.  Whether,  if  there  was  no  silver  or  gold  in  the  kingdom,  our  trade  might  not 
nevertheless  supply  hills  of  exchange  sufficient  to  answer  the  demands  of  absentees  in 
England  or  elsewhere  ?” 

“ 33.  Whether  current  hank  nates  may  not  he  deemed  money  ? And  whether  they 
are  not  actually  the  greater  part  of  the  money  of  this  kingdom  ?” 

“ 440.  Whether  the  paper  dot’n  not  by  its  stamp  and  signature  acquire  a local  value, 
and  become  as  precious  and  as  scarce  as  gold  ? And  whether  it  be  not  much  fitter  to 
circulate  large  sums,  and  therefore  preferable  to  gold  ?” 

Irish  prejudices  against  England  are  strongly  deprecated;  the  Bishop 
asks, — 

“ 90.  Whether  it  be  not  the  true  interest  of  both  nations  to  become  one  people  ? 
And  whether  either  be  sufficiently  apprised  of  this  ?” 

323.  Whether  England  doth  not  really  love  us,  and  wish  well  to  us,  as  hone  of  her 
hone  and  flesh  of  hev  flesh  ? And  whether  it  be  not  our  part  to  cultivate  this  love  and 
affection  all  manner  of  ways  ?” 

“ 444.  Whether  in  every  instance  by  which  we  prejudice  England  we  do  not  in  a 
greater  degree  prejudice  ourselves  ?” 

Such  a prelate  as  Bishop  Berkeley  was  not  likely  to  omit  education  in 
his  list  of  desiderata  for  Ireland ; accordingly  he  enquires, — 

195.  Whether  a wise  state  hath  any  interest  nearer  at  heart  than  the  education  of 
youth 

And  he  suggests  the  propriety  of  establishing,  by  £10,000  well  laid  out, 
a second  college  on  a comprehensive  basis,  and  would  have  considered — 

“191.  Whether,  in  imitation  of  the  Jesuits  at  Paris,  who  admit  Protestants  to  study 
in  their  collies,  it  may  not  be  right  for  us  also  to  admit  Roman  Catholics  into  our 
colleges  without  obliging  them  to  attend  chapel  duties,  or  catechisms,  or  divinity  lec- 
tures ? And  whether  this  might  not  keep  money  in  the  kingdom,  and  prevent  the 
prejudice  of  foreign  education  ?” 

But  among  the  most  remarkable  queries  propounded  by  the  ingenious 
prelate  are  those  which  relate  to  a project  not  effectively  introduced  until  a 
century  later,— the  formation  of  a School  of  Design  : — 

“ 64.  Whether  an  academy  for  design  might  not  greatly  conduce  to  our  perfecting 
the  manufacture  of  lace,  carpets,  and  tapestry  among  us  ?” 

“ 67.  Whether  our  linen  manufacture  would  not  find  the  benefit  of  this  institution  ? 
And  whether  there  be  anything  that  makes  us  fall  short  of  the  Dutch  in  damasks, 
diapers,  and  printed  linens  but  our  ignorance  of  design  ?” 

We  may  conclude  this  brief  selection  from  Bishop  Berkeley’s  “queries” — 
queries  evincing  much  shrewdness,  foresight,  and  good  sense — by  adding  a 
few  relating  to  the  all-important  subject  of  religious  instruction ; this  the 
Bishop  evidently  thinks  would  be  best  promoted  by  teaching  the  Irish  in 
their  vernacular  tongue,  and  by  means  of  catechists  : he  asks, — 


Some  notice  of  Berkeley’s  opinions  on  paper  currency  may  be  found  in  the  “ Edin- 
burgh Review,”  vol.  ii.  p.  406. 
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“ 260.  ’Whether  there  he  any  instance  of  a people  being  converted,  in  a Christian 
sense,  otherwise  than  by  preaching  to  them  and  instructing  them  in  their  own  lan- 
guage 

" 261.  Whether  catechists  in  the  Irish  tongue  may  not  easily  he  procured  and  sub- 
sisted ? And  whether  this  would  not  be  the  most  practicable  means  for  converting  the 
natives 

“ 261.  Whether  in  defect  of  able  missionaries,  persons  conversant  in  low  life  and 
speaking  the  Irish  tongue,  if  well  instructed  in  the  first  principles  of  religion  and  in 
the  Pophh  controversy,  may  not  be  fit  to  mix  with  and  bring  over  our  poor  illiterate 
natives  to  the  Established  Church  ? And  whether  it  is  not  to  be  wished  that  some 
parts  of  our  Liturgy  and  Homilies  were  publicly  read  in  the  Irish  language  ?” 

It  may,  however,  be  observed  that  Bishop  Berkeley  was  not  the  first  to 
offer  these  sensible  suggestions  ; the  enlightened  efforts  of  that  illustrious 
benefactor  of  Ireland,  Bishop  Bedell,  of  Price,  Archbishop  of  Cashel,  and 
of  Jones,  Bishop  of  Meath,  run  in  the  same  direction.  The  subject  also 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  Lower  House  of  Convocation  in  the  years 
1709-10  ; but  subsequently,  and  until  comparatively  recently,  excepting 
Berkeley’s  queries,”  it  obtained  slight  consideration.  Some  writers, 
and  of  no  mean  authority,  even  advocated  an  opposite  course,  regarding  the 
existence  of  the  Irish  language  as  a decided  obstacle  to  intercourse  with 
the  people.  How  far  Bishop  Berkeley  carried  out  his  own  suggestions  in 
relation  to  the  matter  we  have  not  the  means  of  ascertaining. 

If  these  specimens  should  be  the  means  of  introducing  Bishop  Berkeley’s 
“ Querist”  to  the  notice  of  any  reader  for  the  first  time,  such  an  one  has 
much  gratification  before  him.  “ It  is  difficult,”  says  Sir  James  Mackin- 
tosh, “ to  read  these  proofs  of  benevolence  and  foresight  without  emotion. 
. . . The  patriotism  of  Berkeley  was  not  hke  that  of  Swift,  tainted  by  dis- 
appointed ambition,  nor  was  it,  like  Swift’s,  confined  to  a colony  of  English 
Protestants.  Perhaps  the  ‘ Querist’  contains  more  hints,  then  original, 
still  unapplied,  in  legislation  and  pohtical  economy,  than  are  to  be  found 
in  any  equal  space.”  A. 


WM.  CLAEKE,  Esq.,  FORMEELT  MASTER  OF  THE  STATIOXEES’ 

COMPAXY. 


Me.  Uebax, — In  Xichols’s  “lUnstra- 
tions  of  the  Literary  History  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century,”  1858,  vol.  viii.  p. 
501,  in  mentioning  the  death  of  William 
Clarke,  Esq.,  which  is  noticed  as  follows, 
— “May  6,  aged  95,  Wilham  Clarke,  Esq., 
stationer,  Grace- church -street,  the  senior 
member  of  the  Stationers’  Company, 
elected  1758,  and  of  which  he  was  Master 
in  1794 : his  brother  Henry  died  Dec. 
31,  1820,”  (see  p.  495  of  this  volume,) — 
it  is  not  mentioned  that  Mr.  Wm.  Clarke 
was  Master  of  the  Mercers’  Company  of 
London.  Of  the  two  brothers  a good  de- 
scription is  given  in  the  following  extract 
from  “ Xotes  and  Queries,”  1854,  vol.  ix. 
p.  300: — “ I recollect  [a  few]  some  years 
ago  an  old  gentleman  in  London,  who  was 
tlien  upwards  of  eighty  years  of  age,  and 
who  was  a staunch  Jacobite.  I have  heard 
him  say,  ‘ When  he  was  a young  man  his 
father  belonged  to  a society  in  Aldersgate- 
street  called  the  “ Mourning  Bush and 
this  bush  was  to  be  alw'ays  in  mourning 


until  the  Stuarts  were  restored.’  A mem- 
ber of  this  society  having  been  met  in 
mourning  when  one  of  the  reigning  family 
had  died,  was  asked  by  one  of  the  mem- 
bers how  it  so  happened  ? His  reply  was 
that  he  was  ‘ not  mourning  for  the  dead, 
but  for  the  living.’  The  old  gentleman 
was  father  of  the  Mercers’  Company,  and 
his  brother  of  the  Stationers’  Company; 
they  were  bachelors,  and  citizens  of  the 
old  school — hospitable,  liberal,  and  charit- 
able. An  instance  occurred  that  the  latter 
had  a presentation  to  Christ’s  Hospital; 
he  was  applied  to  on  behalf  of  a person 
who  had  a large  family,  but  the  father  not 
being  a freeman  he  could  not  present  it 
to  the  son:  he  immediately  bought  the 
freedom  for  the  father,  and  gave  the  son 
the  presentation.  This  is  a rare  act.  The 
brothers  have  long  gone  to  receive  the 
reward  of  their  goodness,  and  lie  buried 
in  the  [cemetery]  chapel  [attached  to]  of 
ISlercers’  Hall,  Cheapside. 

“ Sunderlund.  James  Reed.” 
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Anecdotes  of  Archery.  By  A.  E.  Har- 
GEOVE.  (York,  1845.) 

Archery,  its  Theory  and  Practice.  By 
H.  A.  Ford.  (Cheltenham,  1856.) 

Whether  Claudian  be  right  in  his  sup- 
position that  the  porcupine  was  the  first 
archer,  and  the  quills  of  that  fretful  animal 
the  prototypes  of  tho  cloth-yard  shaft, — 
whether  Lamech  he  the  father  of  all  them 
that  handle  the  bow,  and  Cain  the  first 
victim  of  its  winged  death, — at  all  events, 
of  the  great  antiquity  of  archery  there  can 
be  no  doubt.  And  of  this  a great  point  is 
made  by  almost  all  toxophilite  writers : — 
“ Datur  hsec  venia  antiquitati,  ut  miscendo 
humana  divinis,  primordia  rerum  angus- 
tiora  faciat.” 

It  is  a name — for  in  spite  of  the  long 
list  of  toxophilite  societies  enumerated  by 
Mr.  Hargrove,  we  can  hardly  consider  the 
reality  to  exist — it  is  a name  which  calls 
up  from  the  limbus  of  old  Time  strange 
tales  of  ancient  poets,  and  histories  almost 
as  strange.  Sometimes  it  is  associated  in 
our  minds  with  Hercules  and  Philoctetes, 
and  the  battle-fields  of  Troyj  sometimes 
with  that  king  of  the  silver  bow,  who  by 
his  wondrous  shot  fixed  for  ever  the  erratic 
Delos;  anon  we  are  reminded  of  the 
blind  hoy-god,  whose  bow,  if  we  may  be- 
lieve the  young  poets  of  the  day,  is  still 
strung  with  living  bees,  and  whose  arrows, 
sharpened  on  a bloody  whetstone,  and 
dipped  in  a fatal  composition  of  honey 
and  gall,  are  reported  as  doing  damaging 
execution  in  the  days  of  Lancaster  and 
Millie. 

But  if  these  beautiful  dissolving  views 
of  godlike  and  heroic  archery,  pictured  by 
the  magic  of  Homer’s  genius,  leave  upon 
the  mind,  as  they  pass  across,  a sense  of 
the  unreal,  the  toxophilite  antiquary 
points  triumphantly  to  the  stiff-bearded 
realities  stereotyped  in  the  granite  of 
Nimroud  and  Memphis,  before  whose 
mighty  bow  grim  lions,  immortalised  in  the 
agonies  of  death,  succumb,  like  rabbits  in  a 
modern  battue.  Giant  archers  these ! nor 
yet  degenerate,  when,  according  to  Mr. 
Hargrove,— 

“ Menlocheher,  the  grandson  of  Feridoon, 
made  peace  with  Afrasial,  the  Scythian  in- 
vader, and  one  of  the  articles  of  the  treaty 
was,  that  Persia  should  have  all  the  country 
to  the  north-east  over  which  an  arrow  could 
be  shot  from  Demavend.  A hero,  named 
Arish,  ascended  to  the  top  of  the  mountain, 
and  shot  an  arrow  to  the  banks  of  the  Oxus, 
a distance  of  between  five  and  six  hundred 
miles.  One  Persian  author  in  relating  this 


fact  states  that  the  arrow,  which  was  dis- 
charged at  sunrise,  did  not  fall  until  noon  !” 


As  regards  his  feats  with  the  bow,  all 
those  that  rest  on  a shadow  of  foundation 
(and  none  have  any  better  than  some  old 
song  or  legend,  written  some  centuries  after 
his  death,)  have  been  thoroughly  sifted  and 
brought  to  the  light  of  reason  and  common 
sense  in  Mr.  Roberts’s  book.  In  respect  of 
his  distance-shooting,  for  instance,  he  proves 
satisfactorily  enough  that  Robin  could  not 
shoot  a mile.  In  respect  of  the  accuracy  of 
his  shooting,  splitting  willow-wands  and 
nocks  of  arrows  (at  any  rate,  if  we  are 


Though  the  historian  does  not  state 
from  what  kind  of  bow  this  fine  shot  was 
made,  we  agree  with  Mr.  Hargrove  in 
thinking,  from  the  general  tenor  of  the 
story,  that  there  were  still  giants  in  those 
days,  and  that  they  shot  with  a long-hovr. 

The  use  of  the  bow  in  Britain,  or  at 
least  of  the  perfect  weapon,  the  long  bow, 
seems  to  have  been  of  a comparatively 
modern  date.  Ossian,  indeed,  speaks  of 
“ the  bows  of  our  fathers,  and  the  sound- 
ing quiver  of  Morni and  historians  go 
so  far  as  to  specify  the  shaping  of  a bow 
in  the  peasant’s  cottage  as  causing  the 
royal  Alfred  to  neglect  the  burning  cakes, 
and  consequently  to  experience  the  im- 
moderate rigour  of  Goody’s  tongue.  But 
it  seems  certain  that  the  long-bow  and 
cloth-yard  shaft  were  unknown  before  the 
days  of  the  Norman  invader,  and  that 
the  inhabitants  of  these  islands  first  learnt 
to  their  cost  on  the  field  of  Hastings  the 
value  of  the  bow  as  a weapon  of  war. 
Routine  had  its  victims  in  their  days  as 
well  as  our  own ; and  there  is  every  rea- 
son to  suppose  that  the  crown  of  England 
changed  hands  solely  because  the  de- 
fenders were  armed  with  a projectile 
which  bore  the  same  ratio  to  the  long- 
bow that  our  old  British  favourite.  Brown 
Bess,  would  bear  to  the  rifle  of  Vincennes. 

Mr.  Ford’s  work  professes  to  impart  a 
knowledge  of  the  theory  and  practice  of 
archery  as  adapted  to  the  nineteenth 
century;  and  he  wisely  makes  but  short 
mention  of  those  numerous  anecdotes  of 
long  shots  and  strung  bows,  on  which 
former  writers  have  loved  to  dwell.  Of 
those  very  merry  days,  when  to  be  pricked 
for  the  shrievalty  of  Nottingham  was  no 
joke,  and  of  bold  Robin  Hood,  “ that  hero 
of  impossible  shots,”  he  professes  himself 
unable,  after  considerable  trouble  and  re- 
search, to  discover  a single  fact  or  legend, 
probable  or  improbable,  that  has  not  been 
written  upon  already  usque  ad  nauseam. 
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to  believe  novelists,)  appears  to  have  been 
his  average.  That  he  could  do  the  first 
tolerably  often  is  likely  enough, — many 
archers  of  the  present  day  could  do  the 
same, — ^but  to  say  that  he  could  do  it  to  a 
certainty,  is  a trifle  beyond  even  the  most 
vivid  imaginative  power  of  belief.  As  for  the 
nock-splitting,  it  is  only  necessary  to  say 
that  beyond  fifteen  or  twenty  yards  the 
nock  would  not  be  visible.  ” 

So,  then,  good-bye  our  early  dreams  of 
nock-splitting  Locksley-shafts,  unless  bold 
Robin’s  bow  was  fitted  with  a telescopic 
sight.  The  wolf  and  the  wild  boar  have 
vanished  from  our  forest-glades ; the  wild 
stag  has  crossed  the  border,  and  the  High- 
land deer- stalker  will  henceforth  prefer 
his  double-rifle  and  plaid  shooting-coat  to 
a quiver  of  arrows  and  the  Lincoln  green, 
or  the  yet  more  ancient  costume  of  our 
respected  ancestors,  a cool  coating  of  woad. 
The  days  are  gone  when  every  male  child 
of  seven  years  old  and  upwards  can  be 
forced  by  law  under  heavy  penalties  to 
practise  at  the  village  butts,  so  many 
arrows  on  every  saint’s  day  and  holiday. 
The  days  are  gone,  except,  perhaps,  in 
China,  when  an  enemy’s  light  troops,  like 
the  Genoese  at  Cre9y,  will  set  up  a “fell 
hoot,”  and  be  surprised  to  find,  at  about 
300  yards’  range,  tlie  storm  coming  down 
upon  them  “as  though  it  snowed,”  “per- 
cynge  through  heads,  arms,  and  legs.” 
Whatever  arguments  were  valid  in  favour 
of  the  long-bow  in  the  days  of  Roger 
Ascham,  they  will  hardly  persuade  an  in- 
specting officer,  fresh  from  the  school  of 
musketry  at  Hythe.  The  advance  of 
military  science  may  indeed  banish  the 
rocket  and  the  rifle  from  the  battle-fields 
of  the  twentieth  century,  but  it  will  not 
be  to  make  way  again  for  the  mediseval 
archery.  The  coming  engineer  may  de- 
stroy his  enemies  by  some  unknown  long 
range  of  artificial  lightning  or  concen- 
trated sun-beams,  but  archery,  except  as 
a healthy  amusement,  must  be  abandoned 
to  the  Indian  buffalo-slayer  and  the  Tartar 
brave. 

But  if  Mr.  Ford’s  faith  in  the  feats  of 
bold  Robin  and  Little  John  be  somewhat 
rationalistic,  certainly  the  great  perform- 
ances of  his  contemporaries  in  general 
meet  with  little  mercy.  He  deals  exten- 
sively in  “ muffs  and  muffdom.”  One  hero, 
who  seems  to  have  considered  himself,  and 
to  have  been  considered,  an  incomparable 
archer  in  his  day,  is  hinted  at  as  little 
better  than  an  “ incomparable  muff.  ” 
Others  are  classed  as  “ excruciating 
muffs,”  or  “ slaves  in  the  dark  regions  of 
muffdom.”  Of  a rival  author  upon  the 
art  he  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that,  “had  he 
directed  the  shooter  to  stand  on  his  head 


whilst  drawing  his  bow,  or  to  shut  his 
eyes  whilst  aiming,”  he  had  hardly  pro- 
pounded more  injurious  doctrine.  So  here, 
too,  doctors  differ,  and  are  about  as  cour- 
teous to  one  another  as  the  commentators 
on  a Greek  play ! 

Roger  Ascham,  in  his  “ Toxophilus,” 
that  bible  of  bowmen,  was  content  to  fill 
one  very  amusing  chapter  with  a descrip- 
tion- of  the  various  ludicrous  attitudes  in 
which  archers  indulged  in  the  days  of  the 
good  Queen  Bess.  Alas  for  the  modern 
toxophilus!  a volume  is  needed  to  set 
forth  the  variety  of  his  heterodoxy  : — 

“A  small  volume  might  be  written  in 
describing  the  different  bad  methods  of 
action  adopted  by  various  archers  to  accom- 
plish this  part  of  shooting.  One,  I have 
seen,  took  first  a deliberate  aim  at  his  own 
toe,  then  an  equally  careful  one  at  the  sky 
above  his  head,  and  finally,  at  his  mark  ; 
it  is,  perhaps,  needless  to  add  that  he  sel- 
dom or  never  hit  it.  Another  was  wont  to 
go  through  the  most  extraordinary  gyra- 
tions with  both  arms,  moving  them  about 
somewhat  like  the  sails  of  a windmill, 
during  the  whole  process  of  drawing,  until 
the  very  moment  of  the  arrow’s  departure, 
— where  to,  until  it  dropped,  neither  he 
himself  nor  any  of  the  lookers-on  had  the 
remotest  chance  of  divining.  Several  make 
a sort  of  see-saw  of  the  bow  and  arrow, 
drawing  the  latter  backwards  and  forwards 
for  the  last  few  inches,  till  the  ill-treated 
weapons  are  at  last  allowed  to  separate.  ” 

One  fault,  that  of  bending  too  much 
forward,  Mr.  Ford  tells  us,  brings  with  it 
fortunately  its  own  speedy  punishment : — 

“ For  when  it  takes  place,  the  string  in 
recoiling  will  every  now  and  then  give  the 
unfortunate  archer  such  a merciless  rap 
upon  the  nose,  as  effectually  to  cure  him  of 
the  fault,  for  the  time  being  at  all  events.” 

So  we  should  think ! we  always  had 
supposed  that  Anacreon’s  Cupid  was  the 
only  performer  who  actually  shot  himself 
bodily,  instead  of  a shaft,  from  his  own 
bow.  The  astonishing  feat  of  making  a 
nock  of  one’s  own  nose  seems,  however, 
not  to  have  been  confined  to  the  ancients ; 
it  is  part  of  the  programme  of  the  Grand 
National  Archery  Meeting.  And  although 
confessedly  “ slaves  in  the  dark  regions  of 
muffdom,”  we  should  think  it  worth  the 
expense  of  a railway-ticket  to  the  next 
place  of  meeting,  to  see  some  stout,  hook- 
nosed gentlemen  in  Lincoln-green  catch 
the  merciless  rap,  and  to  witness  the 
Cupid-like  movement  which  would  in- 
fallibly be  the  result. 

Then  there  is  the  muff  who  shot  at  one 
of  the  earlier  Grand  National  meetings, 
(it  is  not  stated  whether  he  is  in  the  pre- 
sent programme,)  who,  when  he  had  drawn 
his  arrow  to  the  head,  manfully  held  it 
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there  by  his  own  nose,  ‘‘  the  thumb  being 
the  instrument  of  fixture,”  or  rather  tor- 
ture. “Another  puts  his  tongue  in  his 
cheek  and  holds  on  by  that.”  But  why 
select  from  errors,  whose  name  is  legion, 
enough  to  make  us  exclaim  with  Aristotle, 

“ Is  it  impossible  to  do  the  thing  well  ?” 

If  the  thing  he  worth  doing  at  all,  it  is 
worth  doing  well.  And  we  strongly  re- 
commend this  awkward  squad  to  study 
Mr.  Ford,  and  “ to  use  their  brains  as  well 
as  their  muscles.”  Let  them  recollect 
with  Teucer  that  it  is  no  mean  art  which 
they  practise,  that  the  associations  called 
up  by  the  how  are  much  above  the  ridi- 
culous. Of  this  modern  plaything  it  was 
once  said,  “The  might  of  the  realme  of 
England  standyth  upon  the  how and 
“none  other  weapon  may  compare  with 
the  same  noble  weapon.”  It  was  when 
Englishmen  used  Hercules’  weapons,  the 
how  and  the  black  biU,  they  fought  with 
Hercules’  success.  Woe  to  the  luckless 
foeman,  though  cased,  like  Earl  Douglas 
at  Homildon,  in  finest  steel,  who  came 
within  range  of  their  terrific  swoop.  The 
English  arrows  “ rent  it  with  little  adoe.” 

What  a piteous  sight,  if  we  may  believe 
the  old  chroniclers,  must  a battle-field 
have  presented  where  the  winged  plague 
alighted.  Here  a Frenchman  nailed  to  a 
tree,  writhing  in  agony,  helpless  to  fight 
or  fly  as  a paper  harlequin  pinned  to  the 
wall;  there  two  faithful  comrades,  now 
connected  by  too  close  a bond,  as  inse- 
parably as  the  Siamese  twins.  Sometimes 
in  Mezentian  union,  the  living  warrior, 
eager  to  advance,  was  cumbered  with  the 
body  of  a fallen  friend ; sometimes  a 
rider,  himself  untouched,  was  crushed  and 
trampled  beneath  his  horse,  goaded  to 
madness  by  the  stinging  barb.  Some- 
times, too,  firmly  skewered  through  cuisse 
and  saddle,  he  sat  his  dying  steed  per- 
force, a breathing  equestrian  statue,  an 
agonized  and  rampant  centaur. 

If,  as  soldiers  say,  in  all  battles  the  eye 
is  first  overcome,  the  effects  of  a volley  of 
cloth-yard  arrows  might  well  shake  the 
strongest  formation,  and,  as  at  Cressy  and 
Agincourt,  reduce  the  most  disciplined 
men-at-arms  to  a helpless  and  disorganized 
rabble : — 

“ All  honour,  then,  to  the  long-bow ! May 
the  grateful  remembrance  of  it  never  pass 
away  from  the  land,  whose  glory  it  has 
raised  to  so  high  a pitch  ! And  though  it 
may  never  be  seen  a weapon  of  war  again, 
may  its  practice  continue  long  to  form  one 
1 of  the  most  manly  and  health-inspiring 
* amusements.” 

As  such  we  wish  it  all  success.  It  is  no 
small  recommendation,  that  it  seems  to 
be  almost  the  only  out -door  amusement 


which  is  open  to  every  rank,  profession, 
and  sex.  Her  most  gracious  Majesty  has 
been  no  mean  archeress,  and  we  believe  a 
handloom  weaver  has  nearly  borne  off  the 
highest  prize  at  a Grand  National.  Even 
the  clergyman,  to  whom  most  recreations 
of  the  laity  are  forbidden,  may  here  bend 
his  bow  and  unbend  his  mind  unreproved. 
Good  old  Bishop  Latimer,  himself  a first- 
rate  archer,  thought  it  his  duty  to  preach 
in  favour  of  the  practice,  and  is  said  to 
have  often  encouraged  it  by  a personal 
display  of  skill.  “It  is  a gyft  of  God,” 
he  said;  “it  is  a goodly  arte,  a holesome 
kind  of  exercise,  and  much  commended 
in  phisike.”  The  public  are  more  strait- 
laced now;  but  surely  that  thin,  meek, 
grey-whiskered  parson  in  a white  tie  need 
not  inspire  alarm  if  he  follows  the  good 
old  reformer’s  advice  and  example.  He  is 
no  Friar  Tuck ; her  Majesty’s  fat  deer 
and  faithful  subjects,  be  they  sheriffs  or 
bishops,  have  nothing  to  fear  from  him; 
he  is  eminently  a man  of  peace ; what- 
ever tendency  to  mischief  or  pugnacity 
there  may  be  in  the  quiver-full  which  he 
has  left  at  home,  charged  “ with  catechism 
and  bread-and-butter,”  the  sheaf  at  his 
belt  bears  enmity  against  nothing  but  the 
bull’s-eye.  It  was  not,  indeed,  always  so, 
according  to  Home’s  “ History  of  the  Re- 
bellion.” He  tells  us  that  in  the  troubled 
times  a clergyman  of  a certain  parish 
performed  divine  service  with  a long-bow 
in  his  hand,  and  a sheaf  of  arrows 
tucked  into  a silken  sash  fastened  round 
his  waist.  Every  Sabbath  did  he  march 
to  church,  himself  carrying  the  good  wea- 
pon, while  his  servant  came  after  with  his 
case  of  arrows,  and  a claymore  in  a black 
silk  belt.  Reqidescat  in  pace, — peace  to 
the  archer- priest : even  he  has  not  es- 
caped the  shafts  of  the  last  and  strongest 
of  all  archers. 

One  word  more  in  praise  of  this  re- 
viving ait.  It  is  almost  the  only  open- 
air  exercise  in  which  the  fair  sex  can  join, 
not  only  becomingly,  but  gracefully.  No 
Robin  Hood  should  be  unattended  by  his 
Maid  Marian.  Mr.  Ford  is,  no  doubt,  a 
fine  archer, — if  the  published  scores  be 
correct, — by  far  the  finest  of  modern 
archers;  but  we  would  ventiu’e  to  say 
that  his  target  is  less  thronged  by  eager 
spectators  than  those  where  young  Cupid 
wings  the  shafts,  more  telling  than  were 
ever  fledged  by  Messrs.  Muir  or  Buchanan. 

“ I never  took  up  an  arcbery-book  yet,’^ 
says  Mr.  Ford,  “ without  finding  a quota- 
tion from  one  IMadame  Bola,  a celebrated 
opera-dancer,  declaring  the  attitude  of  the 
shooter  the  most  graceful  in  the  world ; 
without  indicting  the  full  quotation  upon 
you,  suflice  it  to  say’-  that  I,  in  common  -with 
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every  brother  archer,  most  cordially  agree 
with  that  most  respected  female.  A ^ duck’ 
of  a bonnet  or  of  a moir^  has  no  chance 
in  its  killing  powers  against  a ^ duck’  of  a 
shot.” 


Hollywood  Sail : A Tale  of  1715. 
By  James  Geant,  Author  of  “ The  Ro- 
mance of  War.”  (London : Routledge. 
Fcap.  8vo.) — The  apothegm,  “ Know  thy- 
self,” admits  of  an  intellectual  as  weU  as 
of  a moral  application ; and  in  the  former 
sense,  no  less  than  in  the  latter,  it  is  a 
knowledge  which  is  uncommonly  seldom 
met  with.  The  author  of  this  book,  how- 
ever, seems  to  have  taken  a tolerably  just 
estimate  of  his  own  mental  calibre,  and 
furnishes  the  rare  example  of  a man  who 
does  not  attempt  performances  beyond  his 
power.  In  writing  a novel,  it  certainly  is 
not  true  that  he  who  aims  high  will  reach 
higher  that  he  who  aims  low,  and  that 
Mr.  Grant  has  achieved  so  respectable  an 
amount  of  success  in  his  present  work  is 
chiefly  attributable  to  the  fact  that  he  had 
no  very  lofty  aspirations.  If  his  ambition 
in  the  way  of  romance  had  extended  to 
the  profoundly  metaphysical  or  the  grand 
historic,  he  would  assuredly  have  made  a 
failure;  but  a story  of  lively  adventure 
he  was  equal  to,  and  has  accomplished  in 
a manner  which  the  novel -reading  world 
will  no  doubt  pronounce  very  satisfactory. 
His  work  is  by  no  means  without  faults,  but 
his  narrative  has  force  and  interest  enough 
to  carry  the  reader  along  with  it  to  its 
close,  without  allowing  him  time  to  count 
chapters  and  pages ; and  this,  after  all,  is 
no  contemptible  distinction. 

The  hero  of  the  book  is  a young  gen- 
tleman known  by  the  name  of  Edward 
Errington,  an  Englishman  by  birth,  and 
a Frenchman  by  education,  who,  before 
his  debut  upon  Mr.  Grant’s  stage,  is  repre- 
sented as  having  served  in  the  French 
army  under  Marshal  Villars,  and,  also, 
as  having  been  the  instrument  in  releasing 
the  Princess  Sobieksi  from  her  captivity  at 
Innspruck.  Regarding  this  incident,  we 
would  suggest  to  Mr.  Grant  that,  enter- 
taining, as  he  does,  the  conviction  that 
“ there  are  too  many  of  the  reading  public 
whose  ideas  of  the  past  are  solely  derived 
from  historical  novels,”  he  is  scarcely  jus- 
tified in  placing  an  historical  event  four  or 
five  years  before  the  period  of  its  actual 
occurrence  without  giving  notification  that 
he  has  so  done. 

We  suppose  that  it  was  as  some  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  skill  and  courage  which, 
we  are  informed,  he  displayed  in  this  affair, 
that  the  Chevalier  de  St.  George  entrusted 
Mr.  Errington  with  the  mission  to  Eng- 
land, upon  which  he  is  engaged  when  he 
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is  first  presented  to  the  reader, — a mission 
of  which  the  result,  if  we  are  to  credit 
Mr.  Grant’s  story,  was  the  English  insur- 
rection of  1715.  Of  course  Errington 
joins  the  Jacobite  party  which  his  agency 
has  assembled  in  the  North,  and,  of  course, 
goes  gallantly  through  the  brief  campaign 
which  ended  at  Preston.  Most  of  the 
personages  whose  names  have  been  made 
famous  by  their  participation  in  this  ill- 
starred  movement  figure  in  our  author’s 
narrative,  and  Mr.  Forster  being  especially 
conspicuous.  Perhaps  the  part  of  Mr. 
Grant’s  volume  which  describes  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Forster’s  army  is  the  best  of 
its  contents.  A passage  from  his  account 
of  the  defence  of  Preston  will  give  a spe- 
cimen of  the  animated  manner  in  which 
he  paints  scenes  of  excitement : — 

‘^Issuing  from  a gap  in  the  hedge,  we 
formed  up  to  the  front  in  pretty  good  order, 
and,  with  a loud  hurrah,  fell  tumultuously 
upon  Honeywood’s  regiments,  when  only 
half  the  men  were  mounted  ; and  on  every 
hand  we  cut  them  down,  riding  through 
them  as  through  a field  of  rye  ; but  such  is 
the  effect  of  discipline,  that  ere  we  could 
close  our  files  and  re-form  beyond,  they  were 
all — at  least  all  who  were  untouched — in 
their  saddles,  and  in  line  to  oppose  us  ; 
while  the  Cameronians  got  under  arms  upon 
our  left  flank,  and  had  they  not  been  charged 
briskly  by  Mac  Intosh,  must  have  swept  us 
away  by  the  first  volley,  especially  as  they 
had  with  them  one  or  two  field-pieces  posted 
between  fascines  in  their  rear.  ‘ Claymore  ! 
Claymore  ! draw  down  your  bonnets  and 
fall  on,  my  boys  ! ’ cried  the  old  Brigadier, 
and  a true  Celtic  yell  went  up  to  heaven  as 
the  Highland  swordsmen  flung  themselves 
like  a swollen  flood  upon  the  levelled  bayo- 
nets of  the  Cameronians.” 

Of  course  “ Hollywood  Hall”  is  pro- 
vided with  a villain ; indeed,  it  is  better 
off  in  this  particular  than  the  generality 
of  novels,  and  boasts  two  of  these  im- 
portant adjuncts.  The  idea  of  one  of  these 
characters  is  taken  from  an  individual 
who  flourished  in  Cheshire  during  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  gained  notoriety 
from  the  horrible  atrociousness  of  a mur- 
der he  committed  there  upon  a ballad- 
singer  named  Anna  Smith.  Both  the 
murderer  and  his  victim  are  introduced 
into  Mr.  Grant’s  story,  embellished  with 
such  adornments  of  art  as  his  fancy  has 
dictated.  Thorley  is  the  evil  spirit  of  the 
book,  but  eventually  does  some  good  in 
disclosing  the  secret  of  the  hero’s  parent- 
age, a service  which  is  of  great  value  to 
that  young  gentleman,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
the  means  of  removing  a hateful  suspicion 
from  his  mind,  and  of  proving  him  to  be 
somebody  instead  of  nobody. 

The  tale  takes  its  title  from  the  seat  of 
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Sir  Lennard  Arden,  a faithful  Jacobite 
baronet,  who  perishes  during  the  defence 
of  Preston  by  the  knife  of  Thorley.  Upon 
his  arrival  in  England,  Errington  passed 
some  time  at  Hollywood  Hall.  It  is  there 
that  he  falls  in  love  with  the  beautiful 
young  lady  who  becomes  his  wife,  and  it  is 
there  that  he  settles  down  after  his  ad- 
ventures are  over.  The  place  is  also  con- 
nected with  other  circumstances  of  his  his- 
tory, which  the  course  of  that  history  will 
reveal  to  those  who  follow  it. 


I The  History  and  Antiquities  of  North 
Allerton,  in  the  County  of  YorJc.  By  C.  J. 

I Davisok  Ingledew,  Esq.  (London,  Bell 
I and  Daldy.  8vo.) — At  first  sight  it  would 
I hardly  appear  possible  to  find  in  the  annals 
of  this  retired  place  sufficient  materials  for 

I a volume  of  four  hundred  pages;  but  when 
a man  is  in  love  with  his  subject  and  is 
fairly  afloat  thereon,  it  is  astonishing  how 

I many  streams  may  be  found  as  contribu- 
tories. When  Roger  Gale  published  his 
account  of  the  borough  in  1739,  he  could 
t only  extend  it  to  thirteen  pages,  but  Mr. 

! Langdale,  his  successor,  in  1791  found  ma- 
terials for  eighty-eight;  and  he,  Mr.  Ingle- 
dew  says,  left  so  many  things  unrecorded, 
that  from  eighty-eight  we  easily  jump  to 
four  hundred.  Besides  this  one,  there  are 
no  fewer  than  eight  different  Allertons  in 
the  county,  and  Gale  supposes  the  name 
to  have  arisen  from  the  great  Alfred,  Al- 
veredtune,  Alvertun,  Allerton;  but  Mr.  In- 
gledew,  with  more  reason,  thinks  the  place 
was  named  from  the  abundance  of  alder- 
I trees,  or,  as  they  are  called  in  those  parts, 
ellers.  Passing  from  the  etymology  of  the 
j name,  to  families  deriving  their  names 
j from  the  place,  the  waters  of  the  parish, 

I the  early  annals,  and  the  Conquest,  we 
, come  to  the  Battle  of  the  Standard  in 
I 1138.  This  serves  as  a text  whereon  to 
! pin  an  account  of  the  English  leaders  on 
j that  occasion.  We  then,  again,  come  to 
! the  annals  from  the  time  of  Henry  II.  to 
the  present  time,  the  manor,  the  castle, 
the  borough,  the  church ; and  lastly,  Mr. 
j Ingledew  has  collected  a variety  of  infor- 
I mation  respecting  folk-lore,  local  customs, 
&c.,  that  renders  the  book  of  value  to  col- 
lectors. From  this  we  learn  that  “Riding 
the  Stang^’  is  still  practised,  but  with  the 
difference,  that  instead  of  the  real  culprit, 
his  or  her  effigy  in  straw  is  carried  about 
and  finally  burnt  before  the  offender’s  door. 
The  following  is  one  of  the  rhymes  used  on 
such  an  occasion  : — 

With  a ran,  tan,  tan. 

On  my  old  tin  can, 

Mrs. and  her  good  man. 

She  bang’d  him,  she  bang’d  him. 

For  spending  a penny  when  he  stood  in  need. 
She  up  with  a three-footed  stool ; 


She  struck  him  so  hard,  and  she  cut  so  deep, 

Till  the  blood  run  down  like  a new  stuck  sheep. 

The  Duchess  of  Orleans : A Memoir 
translated  from  the  French.  By  Mrs. 
Austin.  (London : W.  Jeffs.  8vo.). — The 
premature  decease  of  this  estimable  princess 
has  called  forth  a warm  tribute  of  respect 
for  her  memory  and  sympathy  for  her 
sufferings.  Endued  with  a warm  heart 
and  generous  affections,  the  Duchess,  upon 
her  entrance  on  the  duties  devolving  on 
the  position  of  wife  of  the  heir-apparent  to 
the  throne  of  France,  endeavoured  to  iden- 
tify herself  with  the  thoughts  and  feelings 
of  her  adopted  country;  and  so  univer- 
sally was  she  esteemed,  that  when  the 
nation  rose  to  expel  the  dynasty,  she  not 
only  escaped  all  odium,  but  won  for  her- 
self a high  measure  of  praise.  Compelled 
to  leave  France,  she  took  refuge  in  a 
friendly  country,  and  gave  herself  up  to 
the  education  of  her  two  sons,  and  was 
spared  to  see  them  growing  up  into  men 
before  she  died  last  year. 

History  of  the  Transmission  of  Ancient 
BooJcs  to  Modern  Times,  together  with 
the  Process  of  Historical  Proof;  or,  A , 
Concise  Account  of  the  Means  hy  which 
the  Genuineness  of  Ancient  Literature 
generally,  and  the  Authenticity  of  Histo- 
rical Works  especially,  are  ascertained; 
including  Incidental  Remarks  upon  the 
Relative  Strength  of  the  ^Evidence  usually 
adduced  in  hehalf  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
By  Isaac  Tayloe.  A new  edition,  re- 
vised and  enlarged.  (London:  Jackson 
and  Walford.  12mo.) — Thirty  years  is  a 
long  interval  between  the  dates  of  two 
editions  of  a book  published  during  the 
author’s  life-time,  especially  when  the 
work  embraces  questions  of  religious  con- 
troversy. Thirty  years  ago,  the  author  of 
this  work  did  good  service  in  defending 
the  genuineness  of  the  documentary  evi- 
dence of  the  truth  of  Christianity ; now, 
no  such  defence  is  necessary ; all  that  was 
asked  has  been  conceded,  and  in  this  new 
edition  the  author  has  had  the  more 
pleasing  task  of  treating  of  the  trans- 
mission of  ancient  books  in  a purely  his- 
torical manner.  What  he  has  endeavoured 
to  do  is  fully  detailed  on  the  unusually 
lengthy  title-page,  and  all  this  he  appears 
to  have  done  in  a perfectly  satisfactory 
manner,  providing  a manual  which  not 
only  the  young  may  read  with  profit,  but 
men  of  any  age  may  learn  something 
from. 


An  Inquiry  into  the  Evidence  relating 
to  the  charge  brought  hy  Lord  Macaulay 
against  William  Penn.  By  John  Paget. 
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(Blackwoods.) — Convinced  that  the  noble 
liistorian  was  ^v^ong  in  dra\N’ing  Penn  in 
so  black  a colour,  Mr.  Paget  set  to  work 
to  investigate  the  evidence  for  and  against 
that  celebrated  Quaker;  and  the  investi- 
gation has  still  further  convinced  him 
that  Penn  was  not  the  character  Lord 
Macaulay  would  have  ns  believe  him  to  he. 


Ulusirated  Old  Testament  History  ; le- 
ing  a series  of  Designs  hy  an  Hnglish  Ar- 
tist, alout  A.D.  1310;  drawn  from  a HS. 
in  the  Old  Royal  Collection,  British  Mu- 
seum.  By  X.  H.  J.  Westlae:e.  (Masters.) 

The  Litany,  sketched  from  a MS.  illu- 
minated in  JEngland  in  the  early  part  of 
Fourteenth  Century,  now  in  the  Old^  Royal 
Collection,  British  Museum.  By  X.  H.  J. 
Westiaee.  (Hamilton  & Co.) 

Among-st  the  many  remarkable  MSS. 
contained  in  the  British  Museum  is  one 
(Beg.  2,  B.  vii.)  which,  for  intrinsic  in- 
terest as  illustrative  of  English  pictorial 
art  of  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, is  perhaps  unrivalled.  To  some  of 
our  readers  the  MS.  may  probably  be  well 
known,  but  to  many  this  announcement 
will  first  apprize  them  of  its  existence. 
Although  doubtless  of  English  origin,  yet 
the  designs  shew  so  perfect  an  acquaint- 
ance with  Italian  art  of  the  period,  that 
it  is  evident  the  artist  must  have  been 
schooled  by  some  of  its  best  masters.  Mr. 
Westlake,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  a 
most  accurate  and  spirited  series  of  draw- 
ings in  facsimile  from  the  above  MS.,  pur- 
poses to  publish  them  in  parts,  accom- 
panied with  descriptive  letter-press,  of 
w’hich  we  have  already  received  the  first 
three.  So  commendable  an  attempt  to 
familiarize  the  artistic  world  with  speci- 
mens of  real  “ Pre-Bafiaelitish  art,”  de- 
serves every  encouragement.  To  artists 
especially  the  work  will  he  of  much  value; 
not  only  wiU  there  be  found  quaintness 
of  design,  excellence  and  simplicity  of  com- 
position, hut  much  grace  and  freedom  of 
drawing,  with  admirable  ease  in  the  cast 
of  draperies,  reminding  us,  indeed,  of  the 
simple  beauty  of  the  Elgin  friezes,  with 
w'hich  they  have  much  in  common.  Suffi- 
cient praise  this  to  excite  the  interest  both 
of  artist  and  antiquary. 

Of  pamphlets,  we  have  to  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of — 

The  Character  and  Place  of  Wickliffe 
as  a Reformer,  by  Heebeet  Cowell, 
(Parkers,)  being  the  Stanhope  Prize  Essay 
for  1857. 

Jerusalem : its  Missions,  Schools,  ^c., 
under  Bishop  Gohat.  By  James  Geaham. 
(Batten.) — A statement  by  no  means  flat- 
tering to  the  character  of  that  prelate. 
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On  Hucharistical  Adoration.  By  the 
Ptev.  JohxKeble.  (Parkers.) — Maintains 
the  “Beal  Presence,”  as  taught  by  the 
ancient  fathers,  and  as  held  by  the  Eng- 
lish Church, — a subject  which  has  caused 
much  unhappy  division  in  the  Church, 
more,  we  believe,  from  a misunderstanding 
of  terms  than  from  other  causes. 

Some  Ohservations  on  the  Laity  in 
Church  Synods,  Addressed  to  Members 
of  the  Church  of  England.  (Clifford : 
Exeter.) 

The  Jew  admitted  to  the  Christian 
Parliament. — A Sermon  by  the  Bev.  Cecil 
Weat,  who  was  strongly  opposed  to  their 
admission. 

People  in  the  Cathedral.  By  JosiAH 
PiTTMA2f.  (Bell  and  Daldy). — Strongly 
and  sensibly  advocating  the  right  of  the 
people  to  take  part  in  the  service  of 
song. 

Life  at  Threescore,  by  the  Bev.  Albeet 
Baenes,  (Knight,)  in  which  that  well- 
known  American  divine  passes  in  re- 
view the  great  object  that  all  should  have 
before  them. 

The  Voluntary  System,  two  tracts  by 
the  Bev.  D.  P.  Chase,  (Parkers,)  the  first 
as  “applied  to  Academical  Instruction,” 
the  second  to  “University  Examinations,” 
both  deserving  the  attention  of  those  in- 
terested in  middle -class  education. 

The  Lmprovement  of  the  Dwellings  of 
the  Labouring  Classes,  by  HE^'HT  Bo- 
BEETS,  F.S.A.,  (Bidgway,)  containing 
much  useful  information  and  some  good 
suggestions;  but  why  the  plan  of  the 
“ Albert  Model  Houses”  now  in  Kensing- 
ton Park  should  be  given,  we  know  not, 
for  no  one  that  we  have  ever  heard  of  has 
been  disposed  to  copy  them. 

A Statistical  View  of  American  Agri- 
culture. By  John  Jay.  (Xew  York : 
Appleton.) — A pamphlet  of  eighty  pages, 
full  of  information  about  farming  ope- 
rations. 

Tico  Lectures  on  the  Currency,  delivered 
in  1858,  by  Chaeles  Xeate,  Esq.,  (Par- 
kers,) the  first  on  the  Bullion  Committee 
of  1810,  the  second  on  the  Bank  Charter 
Act. 

A Sketch  of  the  Life  of  Walter  de 
Merton,  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  Eng- 
land, by  Edmeltd,  Bishop  op  Xelsoy, 
Xew  Zealaned,  (Parkers);  and  The  Parian 
Chronicle  Subversive  of  the  Common  Chro- 
nology, by  Feayke  Paekee,  (Parkers,) 
— both  reprinted  from  the  Gentleman’s 
Magazine. 

Hints  to  Craniographers,  by  Dr. 
Meigs,  (Philadelphia  : Merriden,)  re- 
commending collections  of  skulls,  and 
occasional  exchanges  between  the  guar- 
dians of  the  several  collections. 
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Maech  28. 

John  Hunter. — The  remains  of  this  dis- 
tinguished physiologist,  which  were  dis- 
covered on  the  22nd  of  Fehruar}'^  by  Mr. 
Frank  Buckland,  Surgeon  of  the  2nd  Life 
Guards,  son  of  the  late  Dean  of  Westmin- 
ster, were  this  day  re-interred  in  West- 
minster Abbey. 

A somewhat  extended  notice  of  the 
subject  of  this  memoir  appeared  in  the 
Obituary  of  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine 
at  the  period  of  his  decease,  from  which 
we  may  learn  that  John  Hunter  was 
born  at  Long  Calderwood  on  the  13th  of 
February,  1728,  according  to  the  register, 
although  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
celebrate  the  anniversary  of  his  birth  on 
the  14th,  on  which  day  the  “ Hunterian 
Oration  ” is  delivered. 

After  the  completion  of  his  medical 
studies  he  soon  rose  into  public  estimation, 
and  became  the  first  physiologist  and  pa- 
thologist of  the  day,  and  while  attending 
to  the  active  duties  of  his  profession  he 
found  time  to  collect  and  arrange  that 
vast  museum  now  bearing  his  honoured 
name  in  the  College  of  Surgeons, — a mu- 
seum which  the  great  Cuvier  considered 
the  finest  in  Europe;  to  this  collection 
our  distinguished  countryman,  Owen,  owes 
his  present  exalted  position,  since  it  was 
here  that  his  talents  were  fostered,  as  ex- 
emplified in  the  pile  of  illustrated  cata- 
logues, the  gigantic  work  of  his  pen. 

Hunter’s  death  was  a sudden  and  me- 
lancholy one.  It  appears  that  two  young 
men  came  from  Scotland  to  enter  on  their 
studies  at  St.  George’s  Hospital,  ignorant 
of  some  regulations  about  to  be  enforced 
against  students  similarly  circumstanced 
as  the  gentlemen  in  question.  Hunter  in- 
formed them  of  the  law  which  had  been 
passed,  but  undertook  to  press  for  their 
admission  at  the  next  board- day.  On  the 
16th  of  October,  1793,  the  meeting  took 
place,  and  Hunter  prepared  to  fulfil  his 
promise ; though  he  was  so  well  aware  of 
the  risk  he  incurred  in  undertaking  a task 
which  he  felt  would  agitate  him,  that  in 
mentioning  the  circumstance  to  a friend, 
who  called  on  him  in  the  morning,  he  ex- 
Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  CCVI. 


pressed  his  apprehension  lest  some  unplea- 
sant dispute  might  occur,  and  his  convic- 
tion that  if  it  did,  it  would  certainly  prove 
fatal  to  him.  On  arriving  at  the  hospital 
he  found  the  Board  already  assembled, 
and,  entering  the  room,  presented  the  me- 
morial of  the  young  men,  and  proceeded 
to  urge  the  propriety  of  their  being  ad- 
mitted. In  the  course  of  his  remarks  he 
made  some  observation  which  one  of  his 
colleagues  thought  necessary  instantly  and 
flatly  to  contradict.  Hunter  immediately 
ceased  speaking,  retired  from  the  table, 
and,  struggling  to  suppress  the  tumult  of 
his  passion,  hurried  into  the  adjoining 
room,  which  he  had  scarcely  reached  when, 
with  a deep  groan,  he  fell  lifeless  into  the 
arms  of  Dr.  Robertson,  one  of  the  physi- 
cians of  the  hospital.  Various  attempts 
were  made  for  upwards  of  an  hour  to 
restore  animation,  under  the  hope  that 
the  attack  might  prove  to  be  a fainting 
fit,  but  in  vain;  life  had  fled,  and,  all 
efforts  proving  useless,  his  body  was  con- 
veyed in  a sedan  chair,  followed  by  his 
now  empty  carriage,  to  Leicester-square. 
The  body  was  privately  interred  in  the 
church  of  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields,  where 
it  quietly  reposed  until  the  recent  Order  in 
Council  requiring  the  vaults  to  be  closed 
up  gave  Mr.  Frank  Buckland,  a member 
of  the  College,  an  opportunity  of  searching 
for,  and  ultimately  securing,  as  already 
noticed,  the  precious  remains,  which  were 
found  enclosed  in  what  must  originally 
have  been  a very  bandsome  coffin,  covered 
with  fine  black  cloth,  and  thickly  studded 
with  gilt  nails  and  ornaments.  On  it  was 
a brass  plate  with  the  family  arms,  encir- 
cled in  a rich  scroll,  with  the  cypress  en- 
twined, and  bearing  the  following  inscrip- 
tion : — “John  Hunter,  Esq.,  died  IGth 
October,  1793,  aged  64  years.”  Beneath 
this  the  authorities  of  the  College  caused 
another  plate  to  be  attached,  stating  that 
“ These  remains  were  removed  from  the 
church  of  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields  by  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England, 
March  28,  1859.”  The  coffin,  which  had 
been  deposited  in  the  Abbey  on  the  pre- 
vious Saturday,  was  re-interred  on  the 
r'rth  side  of  the  nave,  between  Sir  R. 
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Wilson  and  Ben  Jonson : (the  skull  of  the 
latter  was  freely  handed  about).  The 
pre-announcement  of  the  ceremony  in  the 
public  journals  drew  together  a large 
congregation,  independent  of  the  members 
of  the  medical  profession  from  far  and 
near,  who  assembled,  long  before  the  time 
appointed,  in  the  J erusalem  Chamber,  and 
were  formed  in  procession  from  Islip 
Chapel,  where  the  body  had  been  depo- 
sited, round  Edward  the  Confessor’s  Chapel 
to  its  final  resting-place  in  the  nave  ; the 
“Dead  March  in  Samson''  was  performed 
in  a masterly  style  during  the  progress, 
producing  a grand  and  solemn  effect. 

The  subscriptions  for  a statue  have  al- 
ready reached  nearly  £1,()00. 

Maech  31. 

Defeat  of  the  Ministry. — H.M.’s  Go- 
vernment having  introduced  a bill  for  the 
better  representation  of  the  people.  Lord 
John  Bussell  moved  an  amendment  con- 
demnatory of  its  principle,  and  after  a 
debate  of  seven  nights’  continuance,  the 
amendment  was  carried  by  a majority  of 
39,  the  number  being  330  and  291. 

Lord  Palmerston's  Divorce  Act  of  . 
— A return  has  just  been  made  to  the 
House  of  Loi  d>',  on  the  motion  of  Lord 
Brougham,  shewing  that  since  January, 
1858,  no  less  than  288  petitions  have  been 
filed  by  persons  labouring  under  the  yoke 
of  an  ill-starred  union  for  an  absolute  dis- 
solution of  the  marriage;  184  of  these 
were  from  husbands,  and  104  from  wives  : 
37  dissolutions  of  marriages  were  decreed, 
and  six  petitions  were  rt fused  ; 143  cases 
were  undefended,  134  cases  were  set  down 
for  trial  at  the  date  of  the  returns,  165 
were  appointed  to  be  tried  by  the  full 
court  without  juries,  24  by  the  full  court 
with  juries,  and  13  by  a single  judge  and 
jury.  The  petitions  for  merely  judicial 
separations  (in  wdiich  case  the  bonds  of 
matrimony  remain  undissolved  and  indis- 
soluble) have  only  numbered  105 — eight 
from  husbands,  and  97  from  wives.  Of 
these  28  wei’e  decreed  and  three  i-efused ; 
15  cases  were  undefended.  Six  of  these 
separation  cases  are  now  down  for  trial. — 
Times. 

Apeil  4. 

Beading. — At  the  assizes  a man  named 
Lovejoy  w'as  tried  for  stealing,  at  Bray,  a 
swan,  tlie  })roperty  of  the  ‘“Commonalty 
and  Mystery  of  Dyers,”  and  w'as  sentenced 
to  three  months  imprisonment  with  hard 
labour.  It  appeared  that,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Thames,  near  the  village  of  Bray,  there 
lived  a swan,  which  was  in  the  habit  occa- 
sionally of  leaving  its  native  element,  and 


visiting  a publichouse  on  the  banks  of  the 
river,  in  search,  not  of  drink,  but  of  food. 
In  the  course  of  time  it  became  so  tame 
that  it  would  take  food  out  of  the  hands 
of  those  who  frequented  the  publichouse, 
and,  being  thus  well-cared  for  and  fed,  the 
swan,  like  the  old  Vicar  of  Bray,  remained 
a long  time  in  the  parish  where  it  got  its 
living,  but  it  was  never  seen  alive  after  the 
8th  of  January  last.  On  the  evening  of 
that  day  the  prisoner  went  home  and 
called  up  a man  who  lived  in  the  same 
house,  and  shewed  him  the  body  of  a swan 
without  head,  wings,  or  feathers,  and  cut 
it  up  in  pieces  to  be  cooked  for  his  next 
day’s  dinner;  but  the  next  day,  before 
dinner  was  ready,  a policeman  came  and 
took  the  prisoner  into  custody  upon  a 
charge  of  stealing  the  swan.  The  head 
and  wings  were  fonnd  concealed  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  house,  and  these 
w'ere  identified  by  the  swan-marker  of  the 
Dyers’  Company  as  having  belonged  to  a 
swan  wLich  was  their  property.  It  appeared 
that  all  the  swans  in  the  river  Thames 
— about  700  in  number— belonged  either 
to  the  Queen,  or  to  the  Dyers’  or  Vintners’ 
Company ; and  that  the  practice  w’as  to 
mark  the  young  ones  in  August  by  a 
certain  number  of  nicks  on  the  bill,  and 
also  to  take  off  one  joint  of  the  right  wing 
to  prevent  their  flying.  The  publichouse 
in  question  w’as  only  20  yards  from  the 
edge  of  the  river  when  the  water  was  low ; 
but  in  the  w’et  season  the  water  sometimes 
came  up  to  the  house.  The  charter  of  the 
company,  of  the  time  of  Queen  Anne,  w^as 
put  in  evidence  to  prove  the  title  of  the 
Dyers’  Company  as  alleged  in  the  in- 
dictment. 

Apeil  9. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  in  Rome. — The 
Prince  of  Wales  honoured  the  Philhar- 
monic Society  wnth  his  presence  yesterday 
evening.  His  Royal  Highness  made  his 
excursion  to  Montana  on  Thursday,  and 
explored  the  interesting  site  of  the  ancient 
Momentum,  in  company  with  Lord  Strat- 
ford de  Redcliffe.  The  Prince  and  his 
party  then  proceeded  to  luncheon  at 
Monte  Rot  on  do,  where  they  w-ere  received 
at  Prince  Piombiuo’s  palace,  remarkable 
for  the  lofty  tower  wliich  commands  so 
magnificent  a panoramic  view  over  the 
surrounding  Campagna  and  adjacent  range 
of  Sabine  mountains.  His  Royal  Highness 
has  continued  his  visits  to  the  studios  of 
Rome,  returning  a second  time  to  that  of 
the  celebrated  Teherani,  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  sculptor  himself,  as  the 
Prince  courteously  said,  having  previously 
seen  him  only  in  his  w'orks.  Mr.  Cardwell’s 
studio,  and  especially  his  beautiful  marble 
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statue  of  Sabrina,  afforded  the  Prince 
much  gratification.  His  Royal  Highness 
also  greatly  admired  the  same  sculptor’s 
figure  of  Cinderella,  executed  for  Mr.  An- 
derson, of  the  Peninsula  and  Oriental 
Company ; and  his  vigorous  figure  in 
bronze,  representing  a hunter,  first  exe- 
cuted for  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry. 
Major  Teesdale,  of  Kars  celebrity,  has  just 
arrived  in  Rome,  and  will  succeed  Captain 
Grey  in  his  post  of  Equerry  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  Captain  Grey  leaves 
Rome  for  England  this  evening. — Letter 
from  Lome. 

Apeil  17. 

I)estri(,ction  of  King’s  Newton  Hall  hy 
Fire. — One  of  the  oldest  and  most  inter- 
esting halls  in  Derbyshire  has  been  de- 
stroyed by  fire.  With  general  regret  our 
readers  will  hear  that  the  building  al- 
luded to  is  the  fine  old  King’s  Newton 
Hidl,  in  which  so  many  interesting  and 
historical  associations  have  been  centred 
for  centuries  past.  King’s  Newton  Hall 
for  the  last  five  or  six  years  has  been  oc- 
cupied by  Richard  Green,  Esq.,  and  fa- 
mily, and  was  so  tenanted  at  the  time  of 
this  disastrous  calamity.  Mr.  Green  and 
his  family  a few  days  ago  visited  Hast- 
ings, leaving  the  hall  in  charge  of  two 
servants,  the  cook  and  coachman.  Before 
retiring  to  rest  on  Saturday  evening,  the 
cook,  accompanied  by  a young  woman  who 
had  been  engaged  in  some  millinery  work, 
went  round  the  hall  and  saw  that  the 
fastenings  and  fires  were  all  safe.  Soon 
after  the  servants  returned  to  their  rooms, 
and  nothing  unusual  was  observed  by  the 
persons  who  passed  the  hall  during  the 
night.  About  two  o’clock,  however,  the 
cook  was  awoke  by  an  overpowering  diffi- 
culty in  breathing,  and  at  once  it  became 
evident  that  the  room  beneath  her  sleep- 
ing apartment  was  on  fire.  The  instinct 
of  self-preservation  led  her  to  fly  the 
place  with  all  possible  speed,  and  without 
waiting  to  complete  or  hardly  to  com- 
mence dressing,  the  affrighted  woman 
aroused  the  coachman  hy  her  cries,  and 
in  a blanket  rushed  through  the  flames 
that  were  now  creeping  up  the  stair- 
case. In  a moment,  without  delaying  for 
his  clothes,  the  coachman  hastened  out 
of  the  burning  building,  and  joining  the 
cook,  they  perceived  that  the  entire  west 
end  of  the  hall  was  enveloped  in  flames, 
which  were  fanned  by  a strong  wind  from 
the  west,  that  struck  across  the  elevation 
upon  which  the  hall  stood  with  great 
force.  The  roof  at  last  fell  in  with  an 
awful  crash;  magnificent  fixtures,  sport- 
ing trophies,  furnitiire,  stone  and  timber, 
all  w^ere  buried  in  the  mass,  and  the  old 


stone  walls  were  left  standing  almost 
alone.  Vigorous  efforts  were  still  made 
to  suppress  the  fire,  and  at  length  it  was 
subdued.  The  building  destroyed  was  in- 
teresting from  various  historical  associa- 
tions, as  well  as  for  its  ancient  worth.  We 
believe  that  King’s  Newton  Hall  was  built 
by  a member  of  the  Hardinge  family  about 
400  years  ago,  and  was  visited  by  King 
Charles  II.,  in  whose  service  the  then  oc- 
cupant, another  of  the  Hardinges,  raised 
a troop  of  horse.  As  a memorial  of  his 
visit,  Charles  left  on  one  of  the  windows 
the  following  anagram,  “ Cras-ero-lux.” 
Of  late  years.  King’s  Newton  Hall  became 
the  property  of  Lady  Palmerston,  but  it  is 
not  supposed  that  the  hall  will  be  rebuilt 
by  its  present  owner. 

Apeil  23. 

Parliament,  prorogued  on  the  19th,  was 
this  day  finally  dissolved. 

The  Thellusson  will  case. — The  House  of 
Lords  sat  as  a Court  of  Appeal  to  hear  the 
opinions  of  the  Judges  in  the  great  Thel- 
lusson will  case.  The  testator,  Peter  Thel- 
lusson, by  his  will,  left  his  property, 
amounting  to  about  £600,000  in  money, 
and  real  property  to  about  the  value  of 
£30,000,  to  trustees,  to  accumulate  until 
the  death  of  his  sons  and  grandsons  living 
at  the  time  of  his  own  death.  Upon  the 
death  of  the  survivor  the  property,  which 
it  was  estimated  would  amount  to  up- 
wards of  £30,000,000,  was  to  be  divided 
into  three  lots — one  lot  to  be  given  to  the 
“ eldest  male  lineal  descendant”  of  each  of 
the  testator’s  three  sons.  The  period  for 
the  division  of  the  testator’s  estate  having 
now  arrived,  a dispute  has  arisen  between 
the  grandsons  and  the  great-grandsons  of 
the  testator  as  to  which  answers  to  the 
description  of  “ eldest  male  lineal  descen- 
dant” of  the  testator’s  three  sons,  the 
appellants,  the  testator’s  grandsons,  con- 
tending that  those  words  referred  to  the 
eldest  in  years,  and  the  respondents,  the 
testator’s  great-grandsons, contending  that 
they  referred  to  the  eldest  in  line.  The 
heirs-at-law  submitted  that  the  will  was 
void  for  uncertainty.  Upon  the  conclusion 
of  the  arguments  on  the  14th  of  Fehruary 
last,  the  following  questions  were  put  by 
their  Lordships  to  the  learned  Judges — 

“ 1.  Whether  the  devise  by  the  testator 
of  his  lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments 
after  the  decease  of  the  several  persons 
during  whose  lives  the  rents  and  profits  of 
the  same  are  directed  to  be  accumulated 
(if  it  had  been  a devise  of  a legal  estate  to 
the  eldest  male  lineal  descendant  then  liv- 
ing of  Peter  Isaac  Thellusson,  George 
Woodford  Thellusson,  and  Charles  Thellus- 
son respectively  in  tail  male),  is  capable  of 
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an  intelligible  construction,  or  is  void  for 
uncertainty. 

“2.  If  at  the  time  directed  by  the 
testator  for  the  division  of  the  estate  into 
three  lots,  and  for  the  conveyance  to  be 
made  thereof,  Peter  Isaac  Thellusson  had 
had  three  sons,  all  of  whom  were  dead, 
and  the  eldest  of  the  three  sons  had  left  a 
son  under  age,  and  the  second  son  had  left 
a son  of  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  the 
third  son  bad  left  a son  of  thirty  years  of 
age,  and  supposing  it  had  been  a devise  of 
legal  estates,  which  of  the  sons  of  the 
three  sons  would  have  been  entitled  to  one 
of  the  lots 

When  the  Judges  delivered  their 
opinions.  Justices  Wightman,  Williams, 
Crompton,  Willes,  and  Byles,  and  Baron 


Watson  were  of  opinion,  in  answer  to  the 
first  question,  that  the  devise  was  capable 
of  an  intelligible  construction,  and  in  an- 
swer to  the  second  question  that  the  son 
of  the  eldest  son  would  tahe.  Barons 
Martin  and  Bramwellwere  of  opinion  that 
the  devise  was  capable  of  an  intelligible 
construction,  but  considered,  in  answer  to 
the  second  question, that  the  word  “eldest” 
applied  to  the  person,  and  not  to  the  line, 
and  that  the  son  of  the  youngest  son,  being 
the  eldest  in  point  of  years,  was  the  person 
intended  to  take  under  the  testatoi-’s  de- 
vise. 

The  opinions  of  the  learned  judges  were 
then  ordered  to  be  printed,  and  the  fur- 
ther consideration  was  adjourned  sine  die. 


PROMOTIONS,  PREFERMENTS,  &c. 


March  21.  George  Hunter  Carey,  esq.,  to  be 
Attorney-General,  British  Columbia. 

March  24.  Wm.  Henry  Sherwood,  M.D.,  to 
be  Colonial  Surgeon,  Gambia. 

Miles  Gerald  Keow,  esq.,  to  be  Col.  Secretary, 
Bermudas. 

March  25.  Colonel  Joshua  Jebb,  C.B.,  to  be 
K.C.B. 

Major  Robert  Lewis  Taylor,  18th  Regiment, 
Bombay  Infantry,  and  Sir  tVm.  Geo.  Armstrong, 
Knt.,  to  be  C.B.* 

March  31.  Viscount  Canning  and  Lord  El- 
phinston  to  be  G.C.B. 

Captain  Fi-ederick  Sayer  to  be  Police  Magis- 
trate, Gibraltar. 

Edward  John  Eyr-e,  esq.,  to  be  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  Antigua. 

April  1.  Major-General  Marcus  John  Slade 
to  be  Lieutenant-Governor,  Guernsey. 

April  6.  Horace  Young,  esq.,  to  be  Consul  at 
Biscay. 

April  11.  The  Queen  has  been  pleased  to  di- 
rect letters  patent  to  be  passed  under  the  Great 
Seal,  granting  the  dignity  of  a Baron  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
unto  the  undermentioned  gentlemen,  and  the 
respective  heirs  male  of  their  bodies  lawfully  be- 
gotten, viz. ; — 

Colonel  George  Wyndham,  of  Petworth,  in  the 
county  of  Sussex,  by  the  name,  style,  and  title 
of  Baron  Leconfield',  of  Lecoufield)  in  the  East 
Riding  of  the  county  of  York. 

William  Tatton  Egcrton,  Esquire,  by  the  name, 
style,  and  title  of  Baron  Egerton,  of  Tatton,  in 
the  county  palatine  of  Chester. 

Sir  Chas.  Morgan  Robinson  Morgan,  Baronet, 
by  tlie  name,  style,  and  title  of  Baron  Tredegar, 
oi  Tredegar,  in  the  countv  of  Monmouth. 

The  Queen  has  also  been  pleased  to  direct  letters 
patent  to  be  pa.ssed  under  the  Great  Seal,  grant- 
ing tlie  dignity  of  a Baronet  of  the  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  unto  the  un- 
dermentioned gentlemen,  and  the  respective 
heirs  male  of  their  bodies  lawfully  begotten, 
viz. : — 


William  Miles,  of  Leigh-court,  in  the  county 
of  Somerset,  Esquire. 

John  Neeld,  of  Grittleton,  in  the  county  of 
Wilts,  Esquire. 

Edward  Grogan,  of  Moyvore,  in  the  county  of 
Westmeath,  Esquire. 

John  Henry  Greville  Smyth,  of  Ashton-court, 
in  the  county'of  Somerset,  Esquire. 

George  Stucley  Stucley,  of  Affeton  Castle  and 
Hartland  Abbey,' in  the  county  of  Devon,  Esquire. 

Philip  Buncombe  Paunee'fort  Buncombe,  of 
Great  Brick-hill-manor,  in  the  county  of  Bucks., 
Esquire. 

April  13.  Brenton  Halliburton,  esq,,  (Sam 
Slick,)  Chief- Justice  of  Nova  Scotia,  to  be  a 
Baronet. 

Ajn-il  15.  Dr.  William  Baly,  F.R.S.,  to  be 
Physician  Extraordinary  to  Her  Majesty. 

David  Mure,  esq.,  to  be  Her  Majesty’s  Advo- 
cate for  Scotland. 

Charles  Bailiie,  esq.,  to  be  one  of  the  Lords  of 
Session,  Scotland. 

Ajvil  16.  Lieut.-Col.  Sir  Henry  Creswicke 
RawUnson,  K.C.B.,  to  be  Ambassador  to  the 
Shah  of  Persia. 

April  18.  Rev.  Frederick  Meyrick,  M.A., 
Trinity  ColL,  Oxford,  to  be  one  of  Her  Majesty’s 
Assistant  Inspegtors  of  Schools. 

Jas.  Scougall,  esq.,  to  be  one  of  Her  Majesty’s 
Assistant  Inspectors  of  Schools,  Scotland. 

Hugh  HiU,  esq.,  one  of  the  Judges  of  the 
Queen’s  Bench,  received  the  honour  of  Knight- 
hood. 

April  19.  William  Henry  Adams,  esq.,  to  be 
Attorney-General,  Hong  Kong. 


Rear-Admiral  Sir  Henry  John  Leeke,  K.C.B. , 
to  be  one  of  tim  Lords  of  the  Admiralty. 

Horace  Young,  esq.,  to  be  Consul  at  Bilbao. 

P.  F.  O’Malley,  esq.,  Q.C.,  to  be  Recorder  of 
Norwich. 

W.  Carey  Dobbs,  esq.,  to  be  Judge  of  the 
Landed  Estates  Court,  Ireland. 
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BIRTHS. 


Jan.  23.  AtUmballah,  the 'wife  of  Major  Dodg- 
son,  Deputy  Assistant  Adjutant-General,  a son. 

March  2.  At  Moss-p  irk,  Toronto,  Canada,  the 
■wife  of  the  Hon.  George  Allan,  a dau. 

At  Montpelier-bill,  Dublin,  Lady  Alexander,  a 
son. 

March  17.  At  Gothic-hall,  Enfield,  Middlesex, 
Maria,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  John  Eyre  Ashby, 
a dau. 

March  19.  At  Drummond-pL,  Edinburgh,  the 
wife  of  J.  Noel  Paton,  esq.,  F.S.A.,  a son. 

At  Eastry  Vicarage,  Kent,  the  wife  of  the  Rev. 
Charles  Carus-Wilson,  a son. 

March  20.  At  Alberbury  Vicarage,  Salop,  the 
wife  of  the  Rev.  G.  E.  Slade,  a son. 

At  Claughton  Range,  Birkenhead,  Cheshire, 
the  wife  of  Daniel  Pilkington,  esq.,  a son. 

March  21.  At  Chew  Magna,  Somerset,  the 
wife  of  the  Rev.  E.  Aislabie  Ommanney,  a dau. 

At  Montagu-sq.,  liondon,  the  wife  of  Chess- 
borough  C.  Macdonald,  of  Cadargah,  New  South 
Wales,  a son. 

The  wife  of  George  Burtt,  esq.,  of  the  Manor- 
-house, Winterbourne  Danzey,  a son. 

At  Farnham,  the  wife  of  Major  Gordon  Came- 
ron, 4th  Regt.,  Nea-house,  Christchurch,  a dau. 

March  22.  At  Bryanston-sq.,  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Parnell,  a dau. 

At  Marine-parade,  Dover,  the  wife  of  Col.  Far- 
rant,  K.L.S.,  a son. 

At  St.  James’s-sq.,  Bath,  the  wife  of  F.  M. 
Williams,  esq.,  of  Newnham-house,  Truro,  a dau. 

At  Somerset-st.,  Portman-sq.,  the  wife  of 
Lieut. -Col.  Macadam,  a son. 

At  Boley-hill,  Rochester,  the  wife  of  Dr.  Geo. 
Williamson,  Staff-surgeon,  Fort  Pitt,  a son. 

At  Woolwich,  the  wife  of  Major  C.  H.  Owen, 
Royal  Artillery,  a dau. 

March  23.  At  Hope-st.,  Edinburgh,  the  wife 
of  T.  G.  Tollemache  Sinclair,  of  Benoore,  Argyll- 
shire, a dau. 

At  the  Mansion,  Great  Wigsell,  Hurst-green, 
the  wife  of  John  Minshall,  esq.,  twin  sons. 

At  Norton-house,  Warminster,  the  wife  of  Geo. 
Chenery,  esq.,  a son. 

At  Forest-lodge,  near  Southampton,  the  wife 
of  Capt.  Heath,  R.N.,  C.B.,  Commanding  H.M.S. 
“ Arrogant,”  a son. 

March  24.  At  Maristow,  Devon,  the  Hon^ 
Lady  I, opes,  a son. 

At  Park-house,  East  Cowes,  Isle  of  Wight,  the 
wife  of  the  Hon.  Henry  W.  Petre,  a son. 

March  25.  At  Upper  Rock-gardens,  Brighton, 
the  wife  of  W.  J.  Phillips,  esq.,  a dau. 

At  Evershot-house,  Woburn,  Beds,  the  wife  of 
Dashwood  Watts  Ricketts,  esq.,  a son. 

At  Kensal  Manor-house,  the  wife  of  Major- 
General  Percy  Douglas,  a son. 

March  26.  At  Scott’s-lodge,  Knockholt,  the 
wife  of  Louis  P.  Miles,  esq.,  a dau. 

The  w ife  of  Dr.  Challice,  Southw'ark,  a dau. 

March  27.  At  Wratting-park,  Cambridgeshire, 
Lady  Watson,  a dau. 

At  Cole  Orton-hall,  Leicestershire,  the  wife  of 
Sir  George  H.  Beaumont,  bart.,  a dau. 

At  Frankfort-on-the-Maine,  the  wife  of  the 
Hon.  William  G.  Eden,  a son. 

At  Widmore,  the  wife  of  D.  I.  Noad,  esq.,  of 
twins. 

The  wife  of  Thomas  B.  Bosvile,  esq.,  of  Raven- 
field-park,  Yorkshire,  a son  and  heir. 

March  28.  At  Hilliers,  Petworth,  the  wife  of 
Walter  B.  Barttelot,  esq.,  a son. 

At  Holt-hill,  Birkenhead,  the  wife  of  William 
Pulley,  esq.,  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  a dau. 

March  29.  At  Park-st.,  the  Countess  of  Dur- 
ham, a dau. 

At  Cavendish-sq.,  the  Lady  Catherine  Petre,  a 
son. 


At  Cheltenham,  the  wife  of  Adam  Atkinson, 
esq.,  of  Lorbottle,  a dau. 

At  Alvaston-field,  Derbyshire,  the  wife  of 
Horace  Devas,  esq.,  a son. 

At  Wilton-st.,  Grosvenor -place,  the  wife  of 
Lt.-Col.  Hume,  C.B.,  Grenadier  Guards,  a dau. 

At  the  Hawthorns,  Hurehatch,  the  wife  of  J. 
W.  Morison,  esq.,  a dau. 

At  Dunstable-house,  Richmond,  the  wife  of 
Arthur  Sperling,  esq.,  of  Luttenbury-hill,  Hunts, 
a dau. 

At  Gillingham,  Kent,  the  wife  of  Major  Lovell, 
C.B.,  Royal  Engineers,  a dau. 

March  30.  At  Wilton-crescent,  Lady  Sebright, 
a son. 

At  Lowndes-st.,  the  Hon.  Lady  St.  John  Mild- 
may,  a dau. 

At  Anglesea-place,  Southampton,  the  wife  of 
Comm.  F.  D.  Rich,  R.N.,  a son. 

At  Lytham,  near  Preston,  the  wife  of  the  Rev. 
W.  C.  Dowding,  a dau. 

At  Clifton-gardei  s,  Maida-hill,  the  wife  of 
Worthington  Evans,  esq.,  a son. 

At  Eveningside,  Torquay,  the  wife  of  Lieut- 
Col.  Edward  Money,  a dau. 

At  Allan-park,  Stirling,  N.B.,  the  wife  of  Geo. 
Smith,  esq.,  of  Otterington-ho.,  Yoi’ks.,  a son. 

At  Brighton,  the  Lady  Nigel  Kennedy,  a son. 

AtEtherley-house,  the  wife  of  JohnH.  Stobart, 
esq.,  a son. 

At  Whitney  Rectory,  Herefordshire,  the  wife 
of  the  Rev.  Henry  Dew,  a son. 

March  31.  In  Cadogan-place,  the  wife  of  Chas, 
Morgan,  esq.,  a son. 

At  the  Forest,  Snaresbrook,  the  wife  of  John 
R.  Ravenhill,  esq.,  a dau. 

At  Glocester,  the  wdfe  the  Rev.  Henry  Stobart, 
a dau. 

At  Meissen-house,  Upper  Clapton,  the  wife  of 
Archibald  R.  Shaw,  M.D.,  a son. 

At  Busbridge-hall,  Godaiming,  the  wife  of  Ellis 
Gosling,  esq.,  a dau. 

April  1.  At  Rugby,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  T.  W. 
Jex-Blake,  a dau. 

At  Dodrington -cottage,  Ilampton-wick,  the 
wife  of  Charles  Miles,  a son  and  heir. 

At  Whilton-hall,  Northamptonshire,  the  wife  of 
R,  Harris,  esq.,  a dau. 

At  the  Grange,  Raheny,  near  Dublin,  the  wife 
of  Lt.-Col.  Lake  White,  a son. 

At  Foelallt-house,  Lee,  the  -wife  of  Col.  J.  T. 
Smith,  a son. 

At  Halstead,  the  wife  of  G.  P.  Arden,  esq.,  a 
son. 

At  Ilassobury,  the  wife  of  Capt.  Gosling,  a dau. 

At  Clapham-park,  the  wife  of  William  Morris, 
esq.,  Lincoln’s  Inn,  a son. 

At  Glebe-lodge,  Lee,  Kent,  the  wife  of  F.  R.  M. 
Gossett,  esq.,  a son. 

At  Cheltenham,  the  wdfe  of  Lieut.-Col.  J.  T. 
Brett,  4th  Madras  Cavalry,  a dau. 

April  2.  At  Easter-Elchies,  Craig-Ellachie,  the 
wife  of  the  Hon.  G.  Essex  Grant  of  Grant,  a son. 

At  Wimpole-st.,  Cavendish, sq.,  the  wife  of 
Henry  Thompson,  esq.,  F.R.C.S.,  a son. 

At  Bedforcl-place,  Russel-sq.,  the  wife  of  the 
Rev.  J.  J.  Heywood,  a dau. 

April  3.  At  Spring-hall,  Suffolk,  the  wife  of 
Capt.  Tyssen,  R.N.,  a son. 

At  the  Cleve-house,  Seend,  the  wife  of  Wad- 
ham  Locke,  esq.,  a dau. 

At  Algiers-house,  Loughton,  Essex,  the  wife  of 
Thomas  Butler,  a son. 

At  Hethersett-hall,  Norfolk,  the  wife  of  Henry 
Back,  esq.,  a dau. 

At  Leamington,  the  wife  of  Aubrey  Cartwright, 
esq.,  a dau. 

At  Offord  D’Arcy  Rectory,  Huntingdonshire, 
the  wife  of  the  Rev.  William  Thornhill,  a dau. 
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Births, — Marriages. 


[May, 


At  Nelson-crescent,  Ramsgate,  the  -wife  of  T. 
A.  Henderson,  M.D.,  a dau. 

At  Woolwich,  the  wife  of  Colonel  Elwyn,  Roj’al 
Artillery,  a son. 

April  A..  At  Shirburn-castle,  the  Countess  of 
Macclesfield,  a son. 

At  Sheringham-hall,  Norfolk,  the  wife  of  H. 
K.  Upcher,  esq.,  a son. 

At  Culzean-castle,  the  Marchioness  of  Ailsa,  a 
son. 

Ap7'il  5.  At  Oakers-wood,  Moreton,  Dorset, 
the  wife  [of  Rupert  Fecherstonhaugh,  esq.,  a 
dau. 

At  Grosvenor-pl.,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Thos.  Henry 
Burroughes,  a dau. 

At  Bowden-hill,  Wilts,  Mrs.  Henry  Alworth 
Merewether,  a dau. 

At  Cadogan-pl.,  the  wife  of  Col.  Henry  Dal- 
rymple  AYhite,  C.B.,  a dau. 

April  6.  At  Laverick-hall,  Durham,  the  wife 
of  Capt.  George  Hawks,  a dau. 

April  7.  At  Stourport,  the  wife  of  Charles 
Harrison,  esq.,  a dau. 

At  Hounslow,  Middlesex,  the  wife  of  Capt.  C. 
W.  Parker,  late  69th  Regt.,  a son. 

April  8,  At  Woolwich,  the  wife  of  Col.  F. 
Eardley  Wilmot,  R.A.,  a son. 

At  the  Priory,  Southport,  Lancashire,  the  wife 
of  Dr.  Longton,  a dau. 

April  9.  At  the  Vicarage,  Market  Larington, 
Wilts,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Mayow  Wjnell 
Ma3’ow,  a son. 

At  Warfield-lodge,  Berks,  the  wife  of  the  Very 
Rev.  Dr.  Newman,  late  Dean  of  Cape  Town, 
a dau. 

At  Eaton-sq.,  the  wife  of  T.  M.  Weguelin,  esq., 
M.P.,  a son. 

At  Chesham-pl.,  the  wife  of  Maj.-Gen.  Wood, 
a dau. 

April  10.  At  Coventry,  the  wife  of  Capt.  Fre- 
derick Augustus  Hardy,  late  98th  Regt.,  and 
Member  elect  for  the  northern  division  of  the 
county,  a dau. 

At  Hill-st.,  Berkelej'-sq.,  Lady  Emily  Walsh,  a 
son  and  heir. 

At  Chetwynd-park,  Shropshii-e,  the  wife  of 
Burton  Borough,  esq.,  a son. 

At  Langridge,  near  Bath,  the  wife  of  the  Rev. 
W.  T.  Blathwajfi,  a son. 

At  Southsea,  the  wife  of  Pldgcumhe  Chevallier, 
esq.,  Storekeeper  of  II.M.’s  Dockyard,  Pem- 
broke, a son. 


April  11.  At  Hereford-road  north,  Bayswater, 
the  wife  of  Henry  de  Mornay,  esq.,  a dau. 

At  Dryburgh-ahbey,  the  wife  of  Henry  Kelsall, 
jun,  esq.,  a dau. 

At  Wargrave,  Berks,  Mrs.  Taylor,  of  Port- 
lethen,  Kincardineshire,  a dau. 

Ap?'il  12.  At  Rauceby,  the  wife  of  Anthoiry 
Wilson,  esq.,  M.P.,  a dau. 

April  13.  At  Prince’s  Gate,  the  Lady  Ulrica 
Thynne,  a dau. 

At  Riverhead,  Kent,  Mrs.  Cyril  Randolph, 
a dau. 

At  Abinger-hall,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Sidney  Smith, 
a son. 

At  Talbot-sq.,  Hyde-park,  the  wife  of  Edwin 
Da'^fis  Maddy,  esq.,  barrister-at-law,  a dau. 

Ajvil  14.  At  St.  George’s-sq.,  the  residence 
of  her  father,  F.  Mowatt,  esq.,  the  wife  of  Major 
F.  D.  Grey,  63  Regt.,  a dau. 

At  Warley-house,  near  Brentwood,  the  wife  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  English,  a son. 

April  15.  At  Bosworth-park,  Leicestershu’e, 
the  wife  of  Sir  Alex.  B.  C.  Dixie,  hart.,  a dau. 

The  wife  of  John  W.  Ogle,  esq.,  M.D.,  Upper 
Brook-st.,  Grosvenor-sq.,  a son. 

At  Bath,  the  wife  of  Major  William  Henry 
Simpson,  C.B.,  a son. 

At  the  Mansion-house,  Brecon,  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Henry  Gore  Lindsay,  a son. 

At  Cagebrook,  Hereford,  Mrs.  Reginald  Yorke, 
a dau. 

April  16.  At  the  Lodge,  Southwold,  Mrs. 
Alfred  Lillingston,  a dau. 

At  Donoughmore  Rectory,  co.  Tyrone,  the  wife 
of  Capt.  Carpendale,  Madras  Engineers,  a son. 

At  St.  Leonard’s-on-Sea,  the  wife  of  T.  Thistle- 
thwaj’te,  esq..  South  wick-park,  Hants,  a son. 

At  the  Hall,  Havering,  Mrs.  Pemberton  Barnes, 
a son. 

At  Windlesham-hall,  the  wife  of  John  Thorn- 
ton, esq.,  jun.,  a son. 

At  Grimston-Garth,  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
the  wife  of  Marmaduke  J.  Grimston,  esq.,  a dau. 

Ap?-il  17.  At  Ellerslie,  Bickington,  North 
Devon,  the  wife  of  Lieut.-Col.  R.  Wjdlie,  a dau. 

April  19.  At  Wimborne  Minster,  Dorsetsh., 
the  wife  of  Wm.  Druitt,  esq.,  F.R.C.S.,  a son. 

At  Ketton-hall,  Mrs.  Fenwick,  a dau. 

April  20.  At  Colwinstone,  Glamorganshire, 
Mrs.  William  Somerset,  a son. 

April  21.  At  St.  James’s  Palace,  the  wife  of 
Capt.  Frederick  Sayer,  a son. 


MAEUIAGES. 


Jan  10.  At  Dibrogurh,  Capt.  A.  K.  Comber, 
18th  Regt.,  N.I.,  Assist.-Com.  Assam,  third  son 
of  the  Rev.  H.  G.  W.  Comber,  Rector  of  Oswald- 
kirk,  Yorks.,  to  Mary  Phaju'e,  dau.  of  the  late  C. 
Pigott,  esq.,  18th  Regt.  N.I. 

Jan.  12.  At  New  Town,  Tasmania,  the  Rev. 
Edward  Patten  Adams,  Incumbent  of  North 
Down,  Port  Sorell,  to  Barbara,  second  dau.  of  W. 
A.  Bethune,  esq.,  of  Dunrobin,  Tasmania,  now 
residing  at  Colinshays,  Somerset. 

Jan.  19.  At  Kyneton,  Thomas  Lloyd  James, 
esq.,  of  Kvneton,  and  Lested-lodge,  Tylden,  to 
Selina  Frances,  eldest  dau.  of  Henry  Weigall, 
esq.,  of  South-lodge,  Kyneton,  and  late  of  AVim- 
polc-st. 

Jan.  20.  At  St.  Mark’s,  Bangalore,  R.  Paton, 
esq.,  Resident  Engineer,  A'cllore,  to  Jane  Grace, 
eldest  dau.  of  the  Rev.  B.  Rice,  of  Bangalore. 

Jan.  26.  At  Collingwood,  Melbourne,  Chas. 
Edward,  second  son  of  Philip  Buxton  Ethercdge, 
of  Norwich,  to  Frances  Elizabeth,  second  dau. 
of  the  late  (’hristo])hcr  Todd,  of  Chelsea,  London. 

At  Melbourne,  A'ictoria,  Australia,  Henry  E. 


Pengelley,  esq.,  son  of  Commander  H.  Pengellej’, 
R.N.,  to'Mary  M.,  dau.  of  William  Farquharson, 
esq.,  of  Hazel-gi’ove,  St.  Elizabeth,  Jamaica. 

Jan.  29.  At  jBombay,  Edward  Irvine  Howard, 
esq.,  to  Agnes  Mary,  eldest  dau.  of  Major  T. 
Stock,  Deputy- Adjutant-General  H.M.’s  Indian 
Army,  Bombay. 

Feh.  1.  At  "Madras,  Theodore  T.  Ford,  esq., 
sixth  son  of  Geo.  Samuel  Ford,  esq.,  of  London, 
to  Ellen  Elizabeth,  eldest  dau.  of  George  AVatson, 
esq.,  Hereford-road  North,  AA''estbourne-park. 

Feh.  5.  At  Dehrah,  North  AA^est  Provfinces, 
Alfred  Spencer  Heathcote,  esq.,  60th  Royal  Rifles, 
to  Mary  Harriet,  third  dau.  of  Charles  M.  Thomp- 
son, esq.,  of  Westerham. 

Feb.  10.  At  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad,  Robert 
Farquhar  Shaw  Stewart,  esq.,  son  of  the  late 
Sir  Alichael  Shaw  Stewart,  bart.,  of  Ardgowan, 
Renfrewshire,  to  Isabella  Jane,  eldest  dau.  of 
the  Hon.  Charles  AV.  AA^arner,  her  Majesty’s 
Attorney-Gen.  of  Trinidad. 

Feh.  16.  At  Cape  Town,  John  Alex.,  eldest 
son  of  John  Ricliard  Lund,  esq.,  of  Springfield, 
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Reigate,  Surrey,  to  Emily,  second  dau.  of  James 
M.  Terry,  esq.,  of  Blackheath,  Kent. 

Feb.  17.  At  St.  Martin’s-in-the-Fields,  Oscar 
Eliatti,  of  Bucharest,  to  Annika,  dau.  of  Charles 
Barkanesko  (Boyard). 

Feb.  23.  At  Ghazeepore,  East  Indies,  George 
William  Savage,  esq.,  Capt.  H.M.’s  37th  Regt., 
second  son  of  the  late  Lieut.-Col.  Patrick  Savage, 
late  H.M.’s  24th  Light  Dragoons,  to  Frances 
Isabella,  eldest  dau.  of  Henry  C.  Hamilton,  esq., 
H.M.’s  IBengal  Civil  Service. 

Feb.  25.  At  Madras,  Henry  Marlow  Sidney, 
esq..  King’s  Dragoon  Guards,  son  of  Marlow 
Sidney,  esq.,  of  Brighton,  to  Ellen  Julia,  eldest 
dau.  of  Wm.  Caird,  esq.,  of  Exeter. 

March  2.  At  Calcutta,  R.  Stuart  Palmer,  esq., 
3mungest  son  of  the  late  Horsley  Palmer,  esq.,  of 
Hurlingham,  Fulham,  to  Sophia,  second  dau.  of 
the  Rev.  Anthony  L.  Lambert,  Rector  of  Chilbol- 
ton,  Hants. 

March  5.  At  St.  Giles’s,  the  Rev.  S.  Crosse,  of 
Gaspe,  Canada  East,  to  Elizabeth  Mary,  eldest 
dau.  of  the  Rev.  John  Thorp,  Oxford. 

March  8.  At  Bettiscombe,  Dorset,  J.  Studley, 
esq.,  of  Seaborough -house,  Somerset,  and  of 
Broadwindsor,  Dorset,  to  Sophia  Anne  Tatchell, 
elder  dau.  of  J.  Tatchell  Bullen,  esq.,  of  Marsh- 
wood-manor,  Dorset,  and  grand-dau.  of  the  late 
John  Wood,  esq.,  of  Martock,  Somerset. 

March  10.  At  Milan,  Signore  Innocente  Motta, 
eldest  son  of  Signore  Luigi  Motta,  M.D.,  of  that 
city,  to  Anne  Eliza,  eldest  dau.  of  Shirley  New- 
dick,  esq.,  formerly  of  the  Hon.  E.I.C.S. 

At  Stepney,  Geo.  Steel,  esq.,  of  Titcombe-ho., 
near  Hungerford,  Berks,  to  Sarah,  widow  of  R. 
AV.  Martin,  esq.,  M.D.,  of  Chatham,  Kent. 

March  12.  At  Chilwall,  Hugh  Maclure  Thom- 
son, esq.,  of  Liverpool,  only  son  of  the  Rev.  T. 
Napier  Thomson,  of  Edinburgh,  to  Grace  Marian 
Palk,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  John  Mogridge,  esq., 
of  Bovey  Tracey. 

March  14.  At  Boston,  Anthony  Lefroy,  esq., 
eldest  son  of  Capt.  Lefroy,  late  R.A.,  and  grand- 
son of  the  late  Anthony  Lefroy,  formerly  Lieut.- 
Col.  of  the  9th  Dragoons,  to  Elizabeth  Ann,  second 
dau.  of  the  late  Wm.  Dampier,  esq.,  (formerly 
Capt.  of  her  Majesty’s  40th  Regt.),  of  Bruton, 
Somerset. 

March  17.  At  Corfu,  Capt.  Newton,  of  the 
Buffs,  to  Ernestine,  dau.  of  Le  Chevalier  A^on 
Eisenhach,  Consul-Gen.  of  Austria. 

At  Bambro,  Northumberland,  Edmond  Craw- 
shay,  esq.,  of  Bensham,  Durham,  third  son  of 
Geo.  Crawshay,  esq.,  of  Colney  Hatch,  and  Mon- 
tague-st.,  Russell-sq.,  to  Mary  Jane,  eldest  dau. 
of  John  Mathinson,  esq.,  of  Fenham,  Northum- 
berland. 

March  18.  At  the  Embassy,  Brussels,  the  Rev. 
Richard  E.  Tj’rwhitt,  third  son  of  the  late  R. 
Tyrwhitt,  esq..  Recorder  of  Chester,  to  Elizabeth 
Hester,  eldest  dau.  of  A.  Peterson,  esq.,  Jemelle 
and  Menil,  in  the  Ardennes,  Belgium. 

March  19.  At  St.  Mark’s,  Surbiton,  Kingston- 
on-Thames,  Thomas  Fortescue,  esq.,  of  Suffolk- 
lawn,  Cheltenham,  to  Louisa  Margaret,  second 
dau.  of  the  late  Major  F.  Russell  Eagar,  31st  Regt. 

At  Aber,  North  Wales,  Octavius  Moulton, 
son  of  the  late  Edward  Moulton  Barrett,  esq., 
to  Charlotte,  dau.  of  the  late  J.  .>'cIntosh,  esq. 

At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-sq.,  James  Atter, 
esq.,  Stamford,  to  Mary  Agnes,  youngest  surviv- 
ing dau.  of  John  Morlaud,  esq.,  barrister-at- 
law. 

March  21.  At  Dublin,  AVilliam,  only  son  of 
the  late  Wm.  Henry,  esq.,  of  Mountjoy-sq., 
to  Annie  Letitia,  eldcs'  dau.  of  George  B.  Hoey, 
esq.,  Hoey  field,  co.  Wicklow,  and  Pembroke- 
pl.,  Dublin. 

March  22.  At  the  British  Embassy,  Paris, 
Patrick  Panton,  esq.,  M.D.,  of  Edenbank,  Rox- 
burghshu’e,  to  Elizabeth  Josephine,  youngest 
dau.  of  the  late  Thos.  J.  Fitz-Gerald,  esq.,  J.P., 
D.L.,  of  Ballina-park,  co.  Waterford. 

At  Brighton,  J.  Kincaid  Smith,  Capt.  Royal 
Sussex  Militia,  and  of  Polmont-house,  Stirling- 


shire, N.B.,  to  Edith  Elizabeth,  only  dau.  of  the 
late  B.  Harvey,  esq.,  of  Surbiton-hill,  Surrey. 

March  23.  Hyam  Jonas,  esq.,  of  Woburn-pl., 
to  Rebecca,  eldest  dau.  of  A.  H.  Hart,  esq.,  of 
Upper  Bedford-pl.,  Russell-sq. 

At  Harley-st.,  Cavendish-sq.,  Louis  Davis,  esq., 
of  Canning-pl.,  Liverpool,  to  Annie,  eldest  dau. 
of  the  late  Henry  Jones,  esq.,  of  Sackville-st., 
Piccadilly. 

At  St.  Saviour’s,  Maida-hill,  Robert  Dixon, 
esq.,  eldest  son  of  the  late  Robert  Dixon,  esq., 
barrister-at-law,  to  Julia  Louisa,  youngest  dau. 
of  the  late  Capt.  George  Ellis,  of  the  Bengal  Ar- 
tillery. 

March  24.  At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-sq., 
the  Rev.  Arundel  Hill,  second  son  of  Arundel 
Hill,  esq.,  of  Craig  County,  Cork,  to  Frances 
Elizabeth,  elder  dau.  of  E.  F.  Stratton  Reader, 
esq.,  of  Sandwich,  Kent. 

At  Bonn,  Peter  William,  second  son  of  the 
Rev.  Harvey  Marriott,  Vicar  of  Lodeswell,  to 
Margaret,  fifth  surviving  dau.  of  the  late  Gerald 
Fitz-Gerald,  esq.,  of  St,  James’s-sq.,  Bath. 

At  All  Souls’,  Langham-pL,  William  T.  Heard, 
esq.,  of  Hitchin,  Herts,  to  Mary,  only  dau.  of 
Septimus  Wright,  esq.,  of  the  same  place. 

As  Lee,  Kent,  the  Rev.  Christopher  Cyprian 
Fenn,  Principal  of  the  Church  Missionary  Insti- 
tution, Cotta,  Ceylon,  to  Emma,  eldest  dau.  of 
George  Poynder,  esq.,  of  Lee. 

At  St.  Andrew’s,  Ilolborn,  Owen  T.  Alger, 
esq.,  of  Bedford-row,  to  Catherine,  widow  of  Ed- 
ward Lascelles  Lloyd,  esq.,  of  Upper  Brook-st., 
Grosvenor-sq. 

A.t  St.  George’s,  Bloomsbury,  Joseph  Stewart, 
Burton,  esq.,  son  of  Capt.  George  Guy  Burton, 
Royal  Navy,  to  Hannah  Jennefee,  dau.  of  the 
late  Charles  M.  Hawke,  esq. 

March  26.  At  St.  Mary’s,  Bedford,  Robert 
Slade  Jones,  of  Chepstow,  and  Albion-terrace, 
Canonbury,  to  Laura,  eldest  surviving  dau.  of 
Charles  Stafford,  esq.,  of  Bedford. 

March  29.  At  Cury,  Cornwall,  Geo.  Williams, 
esq.,  of  Trevince,  youngest  son  of  the  late  Michael 
Williams,  esq.,  M.P.,  to  Charlotte  Mary  Horton, 
j'oungest  dau.  of  Stephen  Davey,  esq.,  Bochj’m, 
near  Ilelstone,  Cornwall. 

At  Westwell,  Kent,  the  Rev.  R-.  Orgill-Leman, 
M.A.,  to  Ellen  Maria,  dau.  of  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Ross, 
M.A.,  Vicar  of  Westwell. 

At  Trinity  Church,  Westbourne-terrace,  the 
Rev.  W.  H.  Price,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Pembroke 
College,  Oxford,  to  Lucy  Maria,  only  surviving 
dau.  of  the  late  Daniel  Taunton,  esq.,  Walton- 
house,  Oxford. 

At  King’s  Langley,  Herts,  Edw'ard,  second  son 
of  Peter  Gellatly,  esq.,  of  Limehouse,  to  Laura, 
youngest  dau.  of  Richard  Wotton,  esq.  of  King’s 
Langley. 

At  St.  Mary’s,  Islington,  Henry  W.  Green,  esq.. 
Secretary  to  the  Infant  Orphan  Asjdura,  Wan- 
stead,  to  Elizabeth  Sarah,  eldest  dau.  of  Benja- 
min Jones,  esq. 

At  Christchurch,  Highbury,  Augustus  Delaunay 
Smith,  esq.,  of  Mornington-cres.,  Regent’s-pk., 
and  of  Great  James-st.,  Bedford-row,  only  son  of 
the  late  Ambrose  Smith,  esq.,  to  Maria  Matilda, 
only  dau.  of  the  late  Benjamin  Wood,  esq.,  of 
Tavistock-sq. 

March  30.  At  St.  Pancras,  James  Bowman, 
esq.,  of  Shanghai,  China,  to  Elizabeth  Anne 
Onten,  of  Surrej'-lodge,  Brixton-hill. 

At  Manchester,  Joseph  Howard,  esq.,  of  Lin- 
coln’s-inn,  barrister-at-law,  to  Ellen,  second  dau. 
of  II.  Waterhouse,  esq.,  of  Highfield,  Didsbury. 

At  Edgbaston,  Thomas,  eldest  son  of  Thomas 
Foxal  Griffiths,  esq.,  of  Islington -row,  to  Mary, 
only  dau.  of  Edwmrd  Gilbert,  esq.,  of  Ladywood- 
lane,  Edgbaston. 

AtGravesend,  R.Innes  Nisbet,  esq.,  M.R.C.S.E. 
and  L.S.A.,  late  of  Forres  and  Calcutta,  to 
Louisa,  third  dau.  of  Samuel  Joseph  Hadlow, 
esq.,  of  Gravesend. 

March  31.  At  Bishopton,  W.  S.  Sebright,  fourth 
son  of  Capt.  Green,  of  Buckden,  Huntingdon- 
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shire,  to  Emily,  fifth  dau.  of  the  late  Thomas 
Hutchinson,  esq.,  of  Stocton. 

At  Ringwood,  Charles  Castleman,  esq.,  of  St. 
Ive’s-house,  Hants,  to  Isabel,  eldest  dau.  of  Col. 
Swinburne,  of  Ringwood. 

At  Christ  Church,  Highbury,  the  Rev.  M.  T. 
Spencer,  M.  A.,  Curate  of  St.  James’s,  Croydon,  to 
Emma  Julia,  dau.  of  the  late  Henry  Hayward, 
esq.,  of  Chobham,  Surrey. 

At  Lyme  Regis,  Dorset,  William  Stevens  Davis, 
esq.,  of  Cerne  Abbas,  Dorset,  Capt.  15th  Madras 
N.I.,  to  Lucy  Anna,  second  dau.  of  Henry  Franks 
Waring,  solicitor.  South  Clifife,  Lj’me  Regis. 

At  Hull,  H.  Bennett,  esq.,  of  Grimsby,  to  So- 
phia, third  dau.  of  Geo.  Locking,  esq.,  of  Hull. 

At  St.  James’s,  Westbourne-terrace,  Henry 
Julian,  second  son  of  R.  M.  Ebsworth,  esq.,  of 
Highbury,  to  Mary  Ann,  second  dau.  of  H.  J. 
Tarlin,  esq.,  of  Bayswater, 

At  Lee,  Charles  Joseph  Morris,  only  son  of 
Major-General  Charles  Dixon  (late  of  Roj’al  En- 
gineers), of  Rectory-grove,  Clapham,  to  Eliza 
Teape,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  Thomas  Price, 
Incumbent  of  Northaw,  Herts. 

April  2.  At  St.  Clement’s,  Strand,  John  Wil- 
kinson, esq.,  81st  Regt.,  to  Mary  Ann,  dau.  of  the 
late  Robert  Pearch,  esq.,  of  West  Mailing,  Kent. 

At  Noiting-hill,  Eugene  Co.nerford  Clarkson, 
esq.,  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  barrister-at-law,  to  Emilie 
Jane,  eldest  dau.  of  J.  Harris,  esq.,  of  Hamp- 
stead. 

At  South  Brent,  John  Elliott,  esq.,  of  Rock- 
heare,  to  Mary  Ann,  eldest  dau.  of  Henry  King- 
well,  esq.,  of  Great  Ash,  South  Brent. 

At  St.  James’s,  Westbourne-terrace,  Adolphus, 
fourth  son  of  J.  B.  Tenniel,  esq.,  of  Dorchester- 
pL,  Blandford-sq.,  to  Charlotte,  second  dau.  of 
Duncan  Macarthur,  esq.,  of  Park-place-villas, 
Maida-hill  West. 

At  St.  Mary’s,  Islington,  Hilary  John  Tor- 
riano,  esq.,  to  Harriett  Fawcett,  third  surviving 
dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  Hugh  Arthur  Bishop,  M. A., 
Rector  of  Cley-next-the-Sea,  Norfolk. 

April  4.  At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-sq.,  George 

A.  Barkley,  esq.,  of  Constantinople,  to  Edith, 
youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Charles  Perkins,  esq. 

At  St.  Marylebone,  John,  only  son  of  John 
He^vitt,  esq.,  late  of  Crofton-hall,  Kent,  to  Ro- 
sina,  widow  of  Henry  Mitchell,  esq.,  of  Bath, 
and  fourth  dau.  of  Capt.  Dewsnap,  R.N.,  for- 
merly of  Greenwich  Hospital. 

Apy-il  5.  At  Christ  Church,  Blackfriars,  Edwin 
Lowndes,  esq.,  of  Croydon,  to  Sarah  Fletcher, 
youngest  dau.  of  the  late  T.  Bancks,  esq.,  Man- 
chester. 

At  St.  Paul’s,  Covent-garden,  Thos.  Hender- 
son, esq.,  to  Mary  Anne  Maria,  only  dau.  of  D. 
Brown,  esq. 

April  6.  At  Cheltenham,  Augustus  Eves, 
M.D.,  and  F.R.C.S.,  of  Cheltenham,  to  Matilda 
Anne,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Samuel  Red- 
mond, esq.,  of  Thornhill,  co.  Antrim. 

At  the  Friends’  Meeting-house,  Lewes,  Edward 
Fry,  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  and  of  Highgate,  barris- 
ter-at-law,  to  Mariabella,  eldest  dau.  of  John 
Hodgkin,  of  Barcombe-house,  near  Lewes,  bar- 
ristcr-at-law. 

At  Hull,  George,  son  of  the  late  Sir  William  S. 
Clark,  to  Charlotte,  younger  dau.  of  the  late  Rev. 
F.  S.  Pope,  of  York. 

At  Ringmore,  Devon,  N.  Fenwick  Ilele,  esq., 
M.R.C.S.,  to  Harriet,  youngest  dau.  of  Major 
Shute,  Iloward-house,  Shaldon. 

At  Lockeen,  Ireland,  Percy,  son  of  Elhanan 
Bicknell,  esq.,  of  Herne-hill,  Surrey,  to  Sarah 
Elizabeth,  third  dau.  of  George  Smith,  esq.,  of 
Gurteen,  Sbinrone,  Tipperary. 

Ajn-il  7.  At  Kt.  David’s,  Col.  11.  H.  Lloyd, 
fourth  son  of  the  late  R.  H.  Lloyd,  esq.,  of 
Gwcrclas,  Merionethshire,  to  Caroline,  second 
dau.  of  the  late  Henry  Braham  Harris,  esq.,  of 
Bryanston-sq. 

At  Doncaster,  W.  B.  C.  Goodison,  e.sq.,  Capt. 
in  II.M.’s  24th  Regt.,  eldest  son  of  the  late  Rev. 

B.  C.  Goodison,  Chaplain  to  the  Forces,  Cape  of 
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Good  Hope,  to  Elizabeth  Gertrude,  second  dau. 
of  Joseph  Davies,  esq.,  of  Shrewsbury. 

At  Herringswell,  Suffolk,  William  Noad  Crans- 
wick,  esq.,  M.R.C.S.  Eng.,  &c.,  of  Camberwell 
New-road,  to  Eliz.  Brown,  youngest  dau.  of  the 
late  J.  Tubbs,  esq.,  of  Hen-ingswell-hall,  Suffolk. 

At  Bath,  George  Birch,  esq.,  only  son  of  J. 
Birch,  esq.,  of  St.  Peterburgh,  to  Catherine  Anna, 
eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Joseph  Hamilton,  esq., 
M.D.,  of  Queenston,  Canada  West. 

At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-sq.,  Thomas  Camp- 
bell, esq  , of  Mawdesley,  near  Ormskrrk,  to  Ann, 
second  dau.  of  John  Fell,  esq.,  of  Lancaster. 

At  Ickham,  Kent,  George  Gregory,  Capt.  R.M., 
eldest  son  of  Capt.  Gregory,  R.N.,  of  Exeter,  to 
Alice,  second  dau.  of  R.  C.  Kingsford,  esq.,  of 
Seaton. 

At  Hove,  Adolph  Ellissen,  esq.,  to  Pauline 
Elizabeth,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Edward  Henry 
Leveson,  esq. 

At  Clifton,  Henry  Pritchard,  esq.,  of  Worces- 
ter-terr.,  Clifton-park,  and  Newgate-st.,  London, 
to  Sybill,  dau.  of  the  late  John  Rohley,  esq.,  of 
Russell-sq.,  London,  and  Tobago,  West  Indies. 

At  Heavitree,  Exeter,  William  Richard,  son  of 
the  late  Ralph  Wedgwood,  esq.,  of  Burslem, 
Staffordshire,  to  Harriet  Maria,  fifth  dau.  of  the 
late  Thomas  Carr  Brackenhury,  esq.,  of  Saus- 
thorpe-hall,  near  Spilsby,  Lincolnshire. 

At  Wellingborough,  Matthew  Reid  Sharman, 
esq.,  solicitor,  to  Mary  Elizabeth,  second  dau.  of 
Benjamin  Dulley,  of  Wellingborough. 

At  Monksilver,  William  Warry,  thii'd  son  of 
the  late  Henry  Elton,  esq.,  of  Winford-court, 
Somerset,  to  Mary,  second  dau.  of  the  late  J.  T. 
B.  Notley,  esq.,  of  Combe  Sydenham-hall. 

April  8.  At  Prestwich,  Lancashu-e,  Frederick 
James,  second  son  of  the  late  John  Meir  Astbury, 
esq.,  of  Stand-lodge,  near  Manchester,  to  Mar- 
garet, younger  dau.  of  John  Munn,  esq.,  of  Park- 
hill,  Stand. 

At  St.  Luke’s,  Lower  Norwood,  Josias  SerpeU, 
esq.,  to  Mary  Eliza,  eldest  dau.  of  Mr.  John 
Blockley,  late  of  Ebury-st.,  Pimlico. 

April  9.  At  St.  Gabriel’s,  Pimlico,  Capt.  Win. 
J.  Carden,  H.M.’s  77th  Regt.,  to  Eliza  Jane,  only 
child  of  the  late  Henry  Palmer  Marsh,  esq.,  of 
Martham-hall,  Norfolk. 

At  Stratford,  Essex,  Tyrrell  Mildmay  Sher- 
vington,  esq.,  advocate,  to  Eliza  Amelia,  second 
dau.  of  the  late  George  Athill,  esq.,  of  Bridge-pl., 
near  Canterbury,  Kent. 

April  12.  At  Scarbro’,  the  Rev..  Jas.  Gilchrist 
Wilson,  of  London,  to  Susan,  second  surviving 
dau.  of  the  late  Wm.  Thompson,  esq.,  solicitor. 

At  Lee,  Kent,  Thomas,  second  son  of  Richard 
Binney,  esq.,  of  Leeds,  to  Georgiana,  eldest  dau. 
of  Edgar  Brefitt,  esq.,  of  Lee  and  Castleford. 

At  Piddinghoe,  William  Purnell,  esq.,  of  Bris- 
tol, to  Anne,  second  dau.  of  Joseph  Tomsett,  esq., 
of  Deans,  Piddinghoe. 

At  St.  Saviour’s,  Haverstock-hill,  Ernest  Far- 
rmd,  eldest  son  of  the  late  E.  G.  Oelrichs,  esq., 
of  Herne-hill,  Dulwich,  to  Marian,  only  dau.  of 
the  late  William  Jones,  esq.,  of  Keston,  Kent. 

At  the  Independent  Chapel,  Winchester,  Mr. 
George  Coles,  of  Cheriton,  Alresford,  to  Harriet 
Amelia,  second  dau.  of  Mr.  Nathaniel  Warren,  of 
Winchester. 

AYilliam  Miller  Ord,  M.B.,  of  Streatham-hill, 
to  Julia,  third  dau.  of  the  late  J.  M.  Rainbow, 
esq.,  of  Tulse-hill,  Surrey. 

At  East  Peckham,  Kent,  Robert  Heni'y  Bow- 
man, esq.,  of  the  Grange,  Hadlow,  to  Matilda 
Sophia,  second  dau.  of  William  Biggenden,  esq., 
of  East  Peckham. 

April  13.  At  St.  Dunstan’s-in-the  East,  Wm. 
Thomas  Willson,  e.-q.,  of  Willson’s-wharf,  South- 
wark, to  Emma,  only  dau.  of  Thos.  Kennet,  esq., 
of  Wye,  Kent. 

At  Tiverton,  Arthur  Mapletoft  Curteis,  Fellow 
of  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  and  one  of  the  Mas- 
ters of  Leamington  College,  to  Helen  Maria, 
eldest  dau.  of  Thomas  Poyntz  Wright,  esq.,  of 
Tiverton. 
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I At  Whitby,  Wm.  Hall,  esq.,  of  Ruswarp,  to 
Mary,  dau.  of  the  late  William  Benson,  esq.,  of 
Whitby. 

I At  Devonport,  the  Rev.  N.  G.  Moses,  BA.,  of 
Lymington,  Hants,  to  Mary  Matilda,  only  surviv- 
ing child  of  the  late  Mr.  Robert  Bird,  timher- 
merchant  of  Morice  Town. 

I At  Edge-hill,  Liverpool,  T.  B.  Sprague,  esq., 

! M.A.,  barrister -a t-law.  Fellow  of  St.  John’s 
College,  to  Margaret  Vaughan,  youngest  dau.  of 
James  Steains,  esq.,  of  Little  Tower-st.,  London, 
and  Fairfield,  liverpool. 

George  Dundas,  jun.,  esq.,  of  Dundas,  to 
Mary  Elizabeth,  only  dau.  of  the  Rev.  William 
R Atkinson,  Rector  of  Gateshead-Fell,  Durham. 

At  L'onne-terrace,  James  Muir  Dowie,  esq.,  of 
) South-hill,  Liverpool,  to  Anne,  third  dau.  of 
1 Robert  Chambers,  esq.,  Edinburgh. 

At;Christ  Church,|Turnham-green,  H.  T.  Leigh, 
ll  esq.,  of  Annandale-house,  Turnham-green,  to 
Lydia  Stratton  Helena,  Avidow  of  D.  L.  Chap- 
M man,  esq.,  and  eldest  dau.  of  Capt.  Richard 
.[  Langslow,  late  of  the  Bengal  Army. 

1 At  Stafford,  Edward  Francis  Weston,  esq.,  of 
[l  Stafford,  to  Adelaide  Maria,  youngest  dau.  of 
Dr.  Knight,  of  the  same  place. 

At  Edgbaston,  Charles  H.  Allen,  of  Stoke  New- 
ington, Middlesex,  to  Sarah  Elizabeth,  only  dau. 
of  the  late  Alfred  Jukes,  esq.,  surgeon,  of  Bir- 
mingham. 

John  Henry,  son  of  the  late  Rev.  Joseph 
Chamberlain,  of  Leicester,  to  Anna  Mary,  eldest 
dau.  of  the  Rev.  George  Abrahams,  of  Islington. 

At  Ealing,  M.  E.  Grant-duff,  esq.,  M.P.,  to 
Anna  Julia,  only  child  of  Edward  Webster,  esq., 
of  North-lodge,  Ealing. 

At  Cheetham-hill,  near  Manchester,  William 
Hadwen,  esq.,  to  Augusta,  youngest  dau.  of  the 
late  M.  S.  Meyer,  esq. 

April  14.  At  St.  Mark’s'Kennington,  Mr.  Wm, 
Septimus  Jones,  of  Manor -terrace,  Walworth,  to 
Lydia  Jane,  dau.  of  Richard  B.  Newson,  esq., 
Spencer -place,  Brixton. 

At  Lowestoft,  W.  R.  Tymms,  esq.,  of  Melville- 
terrace,  Camden-road-villas,  London,  to  SalomS 
Esther  Warren,  niece  of  Samuel  Tjmims,  esq., 
F.  S.  A. 

At  GoiTeston,  Clark  A.  Ducket,  Royal  Navy, 
F.R.G.S.,  second  son  of  Edwd.  Ducket,  esq.,  of 
Bresby-house,  Quadring  Eaudike,  Lincolnshire, 
to  Mary,  only  dau.  of  the  late  James  W.  Denny, 
esq,,  of  Bungay. 

At  South  Hackney,  Edward  Crawshaw,  esq.,  of 
Warmsworth,  Yorkshire,  to  Mary  Ursula,  second 
dau.  of  H.  J.  Whitling,  esq..  South  Hackney. 

At  Edinburgh,  Alexander  Gibson,  esq.,  mer- 
I chant,  Colombo,  Ceylon,  to  Katherine  Ballantyne, 
only  dau.  of  the  late  Gideon  Scott,  esq.,  Singlie, 
Selkirkshire. 

At  Alvaston,  near  Derby,  John  Wm.  Hancock, 
i esq.,  of  Heron-cross,  Fenton,  Staffordsh.,  to  Mary 
Frances,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Charles  Hol- 
brooke, esq.,  of  Nun’s  Field  House,  Alvaston. 

At  Christ  Church,  Turnham-green,  Mr.  Beeton, 
Berner-st.,  Ipswich,  to  Sarah  Ann,  only  dau.  of 
the  late  Rev.  Wm.  Powell,  of  Hadleigh,  Suffolk. 


At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-sq.,  Frederick  Lud- 
wig Baron  Von  Stieglitz,  of  the  Glen,  co.  Armagh, 
to  Hester  Anna,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late  George 
Blacker,  of  the  Bengal  Army,  and  grand-dau.  of 
the  late  Very  Rev.  Stewart  Blacker,  of  Carrick 
Blacker,  in  the  same  county.  Dean  of  Leighlin. 

At  Nottingham,  Herman  Ree,  esq.,  of  Edin- 
burgh, to  Mary,  second  dau.  of  L.  Ileyman,  esq.. 
West  Bridgford,  near  Nottingham. 

April  15.  Charles  Wentworth  Bennett,  esq., 
son  of  James  Bennett,  esq.,  of  Cadbury-house, 
Somerset,  to  Mary  Anne,  only  surviving  child 
of  George  Elleston  High,  esq.,  of  Leith. 

April  16.  At  Stratford,  Ebenezer  Savill,  esq., 
to  Sarah  Elizabeth,  fourth  dau.  of  Wm.  Rowland 
Seares,  esq. 

At  Addlestone,  Surrey,  John  Wilkinson  Rymer, 
of  Furnival’s  Inn,  to  Wilhelmina  Mary,  eldest 
dau.  of  Henry  Beetson,  esq.,  of  Calcutta. 

At  Addlestone,  Surrey,  Hugh  Owen  Pearson, 
solicitor,  Dawlish,  to  Emma  Jane  Abbot,  eldest 
dau.  of  J.  Snaith  Rymer,  esq.,  solicitor,  London. 

At  St.  Saviour’s,  Chelsea,  Thomas,  eldest  son 
of  Thomas  Hamber,  esq.,  of  Stifford,  to  Frances 
Josephine  Catherine,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late 
Samuel  Straight,  esq. 

At  Trinity  Church,  St.  Marylehone,  Charles  W. 
Moore,  Bengal  Civil  Service,  second  surviving 
son  of  Major  J.  A.  Moore,  to  Rose  Frances, 
second  dau.  of  Sir  Samuel  E.  Falkener,  hart. 

At  Broadwater,  near  Worthing,  John  Bolton, 
esq.,  Captain  and  Brevet-Major,  R.A.,  to  Hen- 
rietta Juliet,  second  dau.  of  Robert  Coffin,  esq. 

At  Hampstead,  William,  eldest  surviving  son 
of  the  late  Christopher  Ramsbay,  esq.,  solicitor, 
Exelby  Bedale,  Yorkshire,  to  Elizabeth  Minnitt, 
second  dau.  of  James  Holdswoi-th,  of  Kilburn, 
Middlesex. 

April  18.  At  Derby,  Gurney  Patmore,  esq., 
Dei’by,  to  Sarah,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Mr.  Hen. 
Cantrell,  of  Derby. 

At  Southampton,  John  Morrison,  jun.,  esq., 
of  Glasgow,  to  Mary  Beech,  tldrd  dau.  of  W.  H. 
Ruan,  esq.,  M.D.,  of  the  Island  of  St.  Croix, 
West  Indies. 

April  19.  J.  Walton,  esq.,  of  Down’s-hill, 
Clapton,  to  Elizabeth,  eldest  dau.  of  James 
Kemp  Welch,  esq'.,  of  Christchurch. 

At  Edgbaston,  Warwicksh.,  W.  Charles  Pigott, 
of  Tollington-park,  Hornsey,  youngest  son  of  the 
late  David  Wray  Pigott,  esq.,  of  Stoke  Newing- 
ton, Middlesex,  to  Emma  Catherine  Payne,  step- 
dau.  of  W.  Pigott,  esq.,  Beaufort-rd.,  Edgbaston. 

At  West  Ham,  Essex,  Joseph  Hutton  Dupuis, 
esq.,  H.  B.  Majesty’s  Vice-Consul  at  Naples, 
(the  son  of  Joseph  Dupuis  Olim,  of  the  Consular 
Service  in  Ashantee  and  the  Mediterranean  States 
of  Africa,)  to  Julia  Lilly,  second  dau.  of  Capt. 
Thomas  Strickland,  of  Plaistow,  Essex,  grand- 
dau.  of  Mrs.  Strickland,  of  Reydon-hall,  Suffolk, 
and  niece  of  Miss  Agnes  Strickland,  the  au- 
thoress. 

At  Christ  Church,  Hampstead,  Win.  Withers, 
esq.,  of  Ringmer,  Sussex,  to  Charlotte  Augusta, 
eldest  surving  dau.  of  the  late  Charles  Ellis,  esq,, 
of  Gray’s  Inn. 


OBITUAEY. 


Lady  Sydney  Morgan, 

A'gril  13.  At  her  residence  In  Lowndes- 
square,  aged  76,  Lady  Sydney  Morgan, 
the  wife  of  Sir  Charles  Morgan,  known  in 
early  life  as  Miss  Owenson,  the  authoress 
Gent.  Mag.  Voe.  CCVI. 


of  “The  Wild  Irish  Girl,”  and  other  fic- 
tions; and  later  by  her  “Sketches  of 
Trance,  Italy,  and  Ireland.” 

Miss  Owenson  was  born  in  Dublin  about 
the  year  1783.  Her  father  was  a musician 
of  no  insignificant  merit.  At  14  years  of 
age  she  produced  a volume  of  miscellane- 
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ous  verses,  and  afterwards  a series  of  songs 
set  to  Irish  airs.  When  only  16  she  had 
published  two  novels,  which,  ^ although 
favourably  spoken  of  at  the  time,  pro- 
duced no  very  important  effects  j but  the 
“ Wild  Irish  Girl,”  published  in  1801,  at 
once  raised  her  to  a conspicuous  position 
in  the  world  of  letters.  This  book  passed 
through  seven  editions,  and  introduced  its 
authoress  to  the  highest  society.  She 
first  met  Sir  Charles  Morgan,  a physician 
of  some  note,  at  the  house  of  the  Marquis 
of  Abercorn,  and  they  were  soon  after- 
wards married.  Her  next  work  of  im- 
portance was  “ France” — a critical  review 
of  the  social  state  of  that  country,  more 
than  a book  of  travels. 

It  is  not  a little  remarkable  that  her 
last  work — the  story  of  her  life — should 
have  been  completed  only  a few  months 
before  that  life  was  finally  closed ; and  the 
circumstance  will  give  an  additional  inter- 
est to  the  autobiography  itself.  The  de- 
ceased lady  has  outlived  her  time,  whilst 
the  scenes  in  which  she  took  part  are 
matters  of  history,  and  the  people  with 
whom  she  associated  those  of  bygone  gene- 
rations. In  reading  her  life  the  allusions 
to  public  events  long  since  past  made  it 
difficult  to  realize  that  she  was  still  among 
us,  while  the  freshness  and  vivacity  with 
which  she  recounted  her  adventures  vivi- 
fied the  events  of  which  she  spoke  to  a 
degree  that  made  her  work  valuable  as  a 
contribution  to  history,  independently  of 
the  interest  that  attached  to  it  on  account 
of  the  writer  herself.  To  enumerate  all 
her  works  would  be  somewhat  tedious ; 
the  “Wild  Irish  Girl,”  “France,”  and 
“ Florence  Macarthy,”  together  with  the 
“ Diary”  just  published,  are  the  most 
important.  Lady  Morgan,  although  re- 
ceiving large  sums  for  her  works,  was  not 
wealthy,  and  a well-bestowed  pension  of 
£300  a-year  was  conferred  on  her  during 
the  Ministry  of  Lord  Grey.  In  the  en- 
joyment of  this  she  had  lived  to  the  age  of 
nearly  76,  retaining  her  full  mental  vigour 
to  the  last.  The  letters  contained  in  the 
“ Diary”  have  given  us  an  insight  into 
her  character,  which  induced  a warmer 
feeling  than  mere  respect  for  her  talents, 
and  the  regret  which  her  immediate  friends 
will  feel  at  her  loss  will  be  sincerely  shared 
by  all  who  have  read  her  life  and  appre- 
ciated her  character. — Olohe. 


The  Rev.  Canon  Chesshyee. 

Feh.  1.  At  Canterbury,  aged  53,  the 
Rev.  William  John  Chesshyre,  M.A.,  one 
of  the  Canons  of  Canterbury. 

William  John,  the  son  of  John  Ches- 


shyre, Esq.,  Captain  (and  afterwards 
Rear-Admiral)  in  the  Royal  Navy,  was 
born  at  Laugharne,  Caermarthenshire,  on 
the  23rd  of  May,  1805.  From  Rugby 
School,  then  under  the  Head  Mastership 
of  Dr.  Wooll,  he  passed  to  Balliol  College, 
Oxford,  where  in  1828  he  took  the  degree 
of  B.A.,  with  second-class  honours  in 
Literis  Sumaniorihus.  In  1829  he  was 
ordained  Deacon  by  the  late  Bishop  Law, 
of  Bath  and  Wells,  and  entered  on  the 
curacy  of  Binder,  in  Somersetshire,  to 
which  he  had  been  nominated  by  Dr. 
Jenkyns,  Master  of  his  College,  and  Rector 
of  the  parish.  After  leaving  Binder,  Mr. 
Chesshyre  was  for  some  time  tutor  to  the 
late  Lord  Broome,  son  of  the  Earl  of 
Cornwallis,  and  on  relinquishing  this 
employment  he  became  curate  of  St.  Mar- 
tinis, Worcester,  from  which  he  afterwards 
removed  to  St.  John’s  Bedwardine,  in  the 
same  city.  To  this  period  belongs  Mr. 
Chesshyre’s  only  publication — an  earnest 
and  practical  ordination-sermon,  preached 
in  1840,  and  printed  at  the  special  request 
of  the  late  Bishop,  under  the  title  of  “ The 
Messenger  of  Christ.”  On  the  death  of 
Dr.  Forester,  Incumbent  of  St.  John’s,  in 
the  end  of  1841,  the  parishioners  unsuc- 
cessfully petitioned  that  he  might  be 
appointed  to  the  vacant  benefice ; but  the 
Bishop  of  Rochester,  who  at  that  time 
held  the  Deanery  of  Worcester  with  his 
see,  took  occasion  from  the  memorial  of 
the  parishioners  to  express  his  esteem  for 
Mr.  Chesshyre’s  character,  and  his  desire 
to  forward  his  interests;  and  it  was 
through  his  lordship’s  recommendation 
that  he  was  shortly  after  presented  by 
Archbishop  Howley  to  the  united  parishes 
of  St.  Martin  and  St.  Paul,  Canterbury — a 
preferment  which  was  particularly  accept- 
able to  him,  from  the  circumstance  that 
his  mother  (who  was  then  a widow,  and 
resided  at  Swansea)  had  lately  inherited 
from  a relation  the  mansion  and  estate  of 
Barton  Court,  adjoining  Canterbury,  and 
for  the  most  part  lying  within  the  bounds 
of  his  cure. 

On  taking  up  his  abode  in  Canterbury 
in  1842,  Mr.  Chesshyre  found  himself  not 
only  the  pastor,  but  the  chief  resident 
proprietor  of  his  parishes ; and  the  manner 
in  which  he  carried  out  the  union  of  these 
characters  was  truly  admirable ; instead 
of  merging  the  clergyman  in  the  squire, 
he  employed  all  the  advantages  of  his 
secular  position  towards  the  purpose  of 
more  effectually  discharging  his  clerical 
duties,  and  very  soon  the  benefits  of  hav- 
ing such  a man  among  us  began  to  make 
themselves  felt. 

In  truth,  the  ecclesiastical  condition  of 
Canterbury  had  not  been  satisfactory  ; 
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j and  the  cause  of  this  lay,  not  in  the  fault 
{ of  individuals,  but  mainly  (if  not  wholly) 
i in  the  circ\imstances  of  the  case — circum- 
! stances  which  we  may  speak  of  the  more 
i freely  because  they  have  now  passed 
away.  The  higher  clergy  of  the  Cathe- 
1 dral,  unconnected  with  the  city  by  paro- 
( chial  ties,  each  residing  in  the  precincts 
jj  but  a few  weeks  annually,  and  continually 
1i  alternating  in  their  residence,  could  not 
be  reasonably  expected  to  regard  local 
(I  affairs  with  the  interest  of  settled  inhabi- 
• * tants ; the  parochial  clergy  in  general 
i were  not  only  prevented  by  the  miserable 
I insufficiency  of  their  professional  incomes 
i from  undertaking  anything  considerable, 
but  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  a parochial 
clergyman  to  go  beyond  his  immediate 
duties  might  even  have  been  regarded  as 
I an  act  of  presumption  which  reflected  on  his 
i more  dignified  brethren.  In  this  state  of 
things,  therefore,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
influence  of  a person  placed  as  Mr.  Ches- 
shyre  was  might  be  of  very  great  value 
and  efficiency.  At  once  a parochial  cler- 
gyman and  a man  not  only  of  competent 
means,  but  deriving  those  means  chiefly 
from  local  property,  he  was  able  to  draw 
both  classes  of  the  clergy  together,  and  to 
unite  them  in  co-operating  towards  woi'ks 
which  but  for  him  might  never  have  been 
undertaken ; nor  was  his  influence  with 
the  laity  of  all  ranks  less  powerful.  Among 
I the  benefits  with  which  his  name  deserves 
i tobe  especially  connected  maybe  mentioned 
I the  restoration  of  the  venerable  and  in- 
teresting Church  of  St.  Martin — a restora- 
' tion  of  which  he  shares  the  chief  credit 
with  the  Hon.  Daniel  Finch,  by  whose 
liberality  and  taste  it  was  mainly  carried 
I out;  the  restoration  and  enlargement  of 
St.  Paul’s  Church,  the  formation  of  the 
ecclesiastical  district  of  St.  Gregory,  the 
erection  of  its  beautiful  little  church,  and 
the  provision  of  a general  cemetery  in 
connexion  with  the  building ; the  National 
Schools  in  Broad-street ; the  foundation  of 
the  great  schools  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Mildred’s,  for  the  southern  division  of  Can- 
terbury ; the  Infant  School  of  St.  Paul’s ; 
and  the  establishment  of  the  “Young 
Men’s  Association.” 

In  1846  Mr.  Chesshyre  was  appointed 
Rural  Dean  of  Canterbury,  and  one  of  the 
six  preachers  of  the  Cathedral.  In  1852, 
and  again  in  1 857,  the  clergy  of  the  dio- 
cese p.aid  him  the  well-deserved  honour  of 
electing  him  as  one  of  their  proctors  in 
Convocation;  and,  finally, in  March,  1858, 
he  was  presented  by  the  Crown,  on  the 
recommendation  of  Lord  Derby, 'to  the 
stall  in  Canterbury  Cathedral,  which  had 
been  vacated  by  the  removal  of  Professor 
Stanley  to  Oxford— an  appointment  which 


was  hailed  with  lively  satisfaction  by  all 
to  whom  bis  character  and  merits  were 
known.  Unhappily  his  health  had  al- 
ready begun  to  break,  and,  although  some- 
thing like  an  amendment  appeared  for  a 
time,  it  soon  passed  away.  A visit  to  the 
Continent,  and  a sojourn  at  the  Baths  of 
Kreuznach,  were  tried  in  vain ; and  on  his 
return  his  appearance  was  such  as  to  sug- 
gest to  his  friends  the  saddest  forebodings. 
About  the  middle  of  January  he  became 
suddenly  and  decidedly  woi  se ; and  on  the 
morning  of  Feb.  1 he  was  released  from 
the  sufferings  which  he  had  long  borne 
with  calm  and  exemplary  resignation. 

In  September,  1833,  Mr.  Chesshyre  mar- 
ried Mary  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
Jonathan  Townley,  then  Vicar  of  Strad- 
sett,  in  Norfolk,  and  afterwards  of  Steeple 
Bumpstead,  in  Essex. 


The  Ret.  Thomas  Sockett. 

March  17.  At  Petworth,  aged  81,  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Sockett,  Exeter  College,  Ox- 
ford, Rector  of  Duncton  and  of  Petworth, 
Sussex,  and  of  North  Scarle,  Lincolnshire. 

He  was  born  in  one  of  the  Midland 
Counties,  on  the  20th  of  November,  1777. 
His  parents,  although  respectable,  were  in 
humble  circumstances,  and  gave  their  son 
the  best  education  that  the  means  and  re- 
sources of  the  neighbourhood  afforded. 
When  about  sixteen  years  of  age,  he  was 
introduced  to  the  poet  Hayley,  who  then 
resided  at  Eartham,  near  Chichester,  and 
w'as  employed  by  him  as  an  amanuensis  to 
transcribe  some  of  his  works.  Among 
them  was  “ The  Life  and  Correspondence 
of  Cowper,”  which  was  prepared  for  pub- 
lication by  the  hand  of  young  Sockett. 
While  thus  employed,  his  diligence,  intel- 
ligence, and  good  conduct  won  for  him  the 
regard  of  Mr.  Hayley ; and  his  residence 
with  that  gentleman  afforded  him  access 
to  a good  library,  by  means  of  which,  toge- 
ther with  the  conversation  and  assistance 
of  his  accomplished  employer,  the  youth 
prosecuted  his  studies  with  such  success, 
that  he  soon  acquired  the  foundation  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  Classics,  and  in  the  course 
of  two  or  three  years  he  became  a respect- 
able scholar. 

About  this  time  a lucky  chance  befel, 
which  exercised  a most  important  influ- 
ence upon  the  young  man’s  prospects  and 
fortunes.  One  morning  Lord  Egremont 
drove  over  from  Petworth  to  call  on  Mr. 
Hayley.  In  the  course  of  conversation 
Lord  Egremont  spoke  of  his  two  sons, 
who  were  then  young  boys,  aged  about 
nine  and  seven  years,  adding  that  he 
wished  to  find  a respectable  and  compe- 
tent young  man  as  tutor  for  them.  Mr. 
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Hayley  immediately  took  advantage  of  the 
opening  to  recommend  his  yon-ng  protege  ; 
and  the  result  was  that  young  Mr.  Sockett, 
at  the  age  of  about  19,  was  installed  as 
private  tutor  to  Lord  Egremont’s  sons. 
Here  his  ability,  assiduity,  and  prudence 
soon  established  him  in  the  good  opinion 
of  his  noble  and  discriminating  patron; 
and  as  years  rolled  on  he  grew  in  the 
Earl’s  favour,  friendship,  and  confidence. 
His  first  two  pupils  (now  Colonel  George 
Wyndham,  and  General  Henry  Wyndham,) 
entered  the  army  at  an  early  age,  and,  in 
the  meantime,  the  youngest  son,  Charles, 
who  was  of  an  age  to  require  a tutor,  suc- 
ceeded his  brothers  as  Mr.  Soekett’s  pupil, 
and  accompanied  his  tutor  to  Oxford, 
whither  Mr.  Sockett  was  shortly  after- 
wards sent  by  Lord  Egremont,  with  a 
view'  to  his  entering  the  ministry.  The 
youth  Charles  Wyndham  (now  Col.  Chas. 
Wyndham),  like  his  brothers,  entered  the 
army  when  very  young ; and  Mr.  Sockett 
being  thus  released  from  the  charge  of  all 
his  pupils,  and  having  passed  with  credit 
through  his  academical  career  at  Oxford, 
was  at  length  admitted  to  Holy  Orders, 
and  resided  for  some  time  at  Xorthchapel 
as  curate.  In  1811,  Lord  Egremont  pre- 
sented him  to  the  living  of  Xorth  Scarle, 
in  Lincolnshire  ; by  the  same  munificent 
patron  he  was  appointed  Rector  of  Dune- 
ton,  in  1815,  and  finally  he  obtained  from 
his  benefactor  the  valuable  rectory  of  Pet- 
worth,  in  addition  to  the  other  tw'O,  on 
the  decease  of  the  former  rector,  the 
Rev.  C.  Dunster,  in  1816.  Mr.  Sockett 
continued  to  hold  these  three  livings  to  the 
day  of  his  death.  He  w'as  also  appointed 
domestic  chaplain  to  Lord  Egremont. 


Ge^-'eeal  Sie  Joseph  Thacktvell,  G.C.B. 

April  8.  At  his  seat,  Aghada-hall,  co. 
Cork, aged  78,  Sir  Joseph  Thackw'ell,  G.C.B. 
and  K.H.,  Colonel  of  the  16th  Lancers. 

This  gallant  ofiicer,  who  had  greatly 
distinguished  himself  in  India,  was  the 
fourth  son  of  the  late  John  Thackwell,  Esq,, 
of  Rye  Court,  Worcestershire,  by  a daugh- 
ter of  J.  Daffey,  Esq,,  and  w'as  born  in  the 
early  part  of  the  year  1781,  so  that  he  had 
just  completed  the  78th  year  of  his  age. 
He  entered  the  army  in  April,  1800,  and 
during  his  career  of  nearly  sixty  years  had 
gained  the  highest  distinction  in  the  ser- 
vice, particularly  in  the  East  Indies.  Sir 
Jose])h  served  in  the  campaign  in  Gallicia 
and  Leon,  under  Sir  .John  Moore,  and  was 
engaged  in  several  skirmishes,  and  present 
at  the  battle  of  Corunna.  He  also  served 
in  the  campaigns  of  1813  and  1814  in  the 
Peninsula,  including  the  battles  of  Vittoria, 
the  Pyrenees,  in  front  of  Pampeluna,  27th, 


28th,  29th,  and  30th  July ; the  blockade  I 
of  Pampeluna  from  October  18  to  31,  | 

when  it  surrendered;  the  battle  of  Orthes, 
the  affair  at  Tarbes,  and  battle  of  Tou- 
louse, besides  many  affairs  of  advanced 
guards,  outposts,  &c.  He  served  also  in 
the  campaign  of  1815,  including  the  ac- 
tion at  Quatre  Bras,  the  retreat  on  the 
following  day,  and  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 

He  commanded  the  cavalry  division  of  the 
army  of  the  Indus  during  the  Affghanis-  ; 
tan  campaign ; was  present  at  the  storm 
and  capture  of  Ghuznee ; and  commanded 
the  second  column  of  the  army  on  its 
march  from  Cabool  to  Bengal.  He  com- 
manded the  cavalry  division  of  the  army  ; 
of  Gwalior  throughout  the  Mahratta  w'ar 
in  1843,  and  at  the  action  at  Maharajpore 
on  December  29  in  that  year.  Sir  Joseph 
greatly  distinguished  himself  in  the  ope- 
rations against  the  Sikhs,  in  the  campaigns 
of  1846  and  1849,  for  which  eminent  ser- 
vices he  received  the  thanks  of  Parliament 
and  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  was 
rewarded  in  the  last-mentioned  year  by 
her  Majesty  nominating  him  a Grand 
Cross  of  the  Order  of  tha  Bath,  the  gal- 
lant General  having  previously  for  his 
military  services  been  made  a Companion 
and  Knight  of  that  Order.  During  his 
honourable  career  in  the  service  he  had 
been  several  times  w'ounded.  At  Vittoria 
he  was  severely  contused  on  the  right 
shoulder ; and  at  Waterloo  he  was  so 
badly  wounded  that  he  had  to  have  his 
left  arm  amputated,  and  had  two  horses 
shot  under  him.  On  his  return  to  England 
from  the  East  Indies  he  was  appointed 
Inspector-General  of  Cavalry  in  succession 
to  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge. In  1834  he  was  made  a Knight 
of  the  Hanoverian  Order,  and  received  the 
silver  war  medal  and  three  clasps  for  his 
services  in  the  Peninsula,  a medal  for  So- 
braon,  where  he  commanded  the  cavahy, 
and  medal  and  clasps  for  the  last  Punjauh 
campaign;  also  the  empty  honour  of  the 
Dooranee  Order,  for  services  in  Affghanis- 
tan.  In  Xovember,  1849,  he  was  appointed 
colonel  of  the  16th  (the  Queen’s)  regiment 
of  Light  Dragoons  (Lancers),  which  be- 
comes at  the  disposal  of  the  Horse  Guards 
by  his  lamented  decease.  He  was  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  the  late  General  Havelock  | 
and  of  Lord  Clyde,  Sir  Harry  Smith,  Lord  I 
Gough,  and  other  noble  and  gallant  vete-  ' 
rans  of  the  army.  His  commissions  bore 
date  as  follow: — Cornet,  April  22,  1800;  | 

lieutenant,  June  13,  1801  ; captain,  April 
9,  1807;  major,  June  18,  1815;  lieut.  j 
colonel,  J une  21, 1817 ; colonel,  January  10,  ^ 

1837 ; major-general,  Xovember  9,  1846 ; 
and  lieutenant-general,  June  20,  1854. 

Sir  Joseph  married,  in  1826,  Maria  Au- 
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driah,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  F.  Roche, 
Esq.,  of  Rochemount,  co.  Cork,  uncle  of 
the  present  Lord  Ferinoy,  by  whom  he 
has  left  a family.  His  eldest  son,  Mr.  E. 
J.  Thackwell,  who  was  formerly  an  officer 
in  the  army,  has  recently  been  called  to 
the  English  bar. 


Vice-Admiral  Sir  H.  Shieener,  Bart. 

March  18.  At  the  family  seat,  Coomhe 
Park,  Hamsey,  Sussex,  aged  68,  Sir  Henry 
Shiffuer,  second  Bart.,  retired  Vice-Ad- 
miral. 

The  late  Sir  Henry,  then  Mr.  Henry 
Shiffner  (born  1789),  was  the  second  son 
of  Sir  George  Shiffner,  to  whose  titles  and 
estates  he  succeeded  in  1842,  owing  to  the 
death  of  his  elder  brother,  John  Bridger 
Shiffner,  Captain  in  the  3rd  Foot  Guards, 
who  fell  at  the  sortie  at  Bayonne,  on 
April  4th,  1815.  The  profession  chosen 
by  Mr.  Henry  Shiffner  was  the  sea,  and 
he  saw  a great  deal  of  active  and  hard 
service  during  the  war,  at  the  close  of 
which  he  returned  as  commander  of  the 
“ Hastings.”  He  was  subsequently  made 
a Rear-Admiral,  retired,  ultimately  be- 
coming Vice-Admiral. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  enter  into  any 
detail  of  Captain  Shiffner’s  naval  services, 
however  meritorious  they  were.  It  lies 
more  within  our  province  to  speak  of  him 
in  his  later  years  as  an  active  county 
magistrate,  a kind-hearted  country  gen- 
tleman, and  a good  neighbour,  whose 
frankness  of  manner  and  warmth  of  heart 
were  only  equalled  by  his  unswerving  in- 
tegrity. As  a magistrate  Sir  Henry  Shiff- 
ner’s death  will  be  a real  loss  to  the  county. 
No  man  more  hated  a “job;”  no  one  was 
a keener  hand  at  detecting  it,  or  more 
hold  and  straightforward  in  exposing  it, 
than  the  gallant  Baronet.  On  all  matters 
of  county  expenditure  he  was  meritori- 
ously careful,  sparing  no  trouble  or  exer- 
tion to  promote  good  and  economical  man- 
agement of  the  county  funds.  In  all 
affairs  relating  to  the  advancement  of  the 
county  he  was  equally  zealous  : to  him 
was  the  County  Hospital  indebted  for 
great  exertions  in  remodelling  its  manage- 
ment ; whilst  his  efforts  for  the  improve- 
ment of  Newhaven  Harbour,  and  his  stren- 
uous labours  to  enlist  the  Government  in 
that  work,  were  beyond  all  praise.  Nor  in 
minor  matters  was  Sir  Henry  less  a kind, 
good,  and  useful  neighbour  : it  was  mainly 
owing  to  his  personal  efforts  that  the 
annual  Firle  Show  was  resuscitated  and 
brought  to  its  present  condition.  In  the 
rebuilding  of  the  Lewes  Grammar-School, 
of  which  he  was  a trustee,  he  lent  his  un- 
tiring exertions ; indeed,  no  public  matter 


connected  with  Lewes  ever  failed  to  enlist 
his  frank  and  cordial  support.  A warm 
and  earnest  politician.  Sir  Henry  Shiffner 
never  made  an  enemy,  even  in  times  when 
politics  ran  high  and  contests  waxed  hot, 
which  was  not  seldom  in  this  district. 
One  of  the  latest  “good  works”  in  which 
he  was  engaged  was  the  erection  of  a new 
church  at  Hamsey,  the  existing  structure 
being  on  a site  most  inconvenient  for  the 
great  bulk  of  the  parishioners  of  Hamsey 
and  Offham.  Of  this  work  Sir  Henry  was 
a zealous  friend,  taking  a warm  personal 
interest  in  its  completion,  which  he  has 
not  lived  to  witness. 

The  deceased,  having  no  issue,  is  suc- 
ceeded in  the  title  by  his  brother,  the 
Rev.  George  Croxton  Shiffner. — Sussex 
Advertiser. 


General  Jacob. 

Dec.  5.  At  Jacobabad,  Scinde,  of  brain 
fever,  Brigadier-General,  John  Jacob,  of 
the  Scinde  Horse. 

Brigadier-General  Jacob  was  an  artil- 
lery officer,  having  been  appointed  to  the 
Horse  Brigade  in  1827.  He  was  a complete 
soldier,  and,  like  Napoleon,  had  mastered 
all  the  details  and  duties  of  his  profession. 

John  Jacob  was  the  creator  and  com- 
mander of  the  famous  Scinde  Irregular 
Horse.  His  command  on  the  North- 
Western  frontier  will  some  day  supply  the 
material  for  a brilliant  chapter  of  our 
Indian  history.  He  found  the  British 
troops  there  shut  up  in  forts,  in  the  midst 
of  desert,  supplied  by  a distant  commissa- 
riat in  the  absence  of  production  and  com- 
merce, knowing  nobody,  unable  to  tell 
friend  from  foe,  and  threatened  by  wild 
marauders.  On  his  arrival  the  forts  were 
thrown  down,  and  incessant  patrols  and  the 
steady  pursuit  and  stern  punishment  of 
robber  or  insurgent  bands  at  once  an- 
nounced that  a real  power  was  esta- 
blished. The  country  became  habitable; 
the  poor  felt  assured,  and  settled  down 
under  our  protection;  cultivation  began, 
and  now  on  the  formerly  desert  border  of 
Upper  Scinde  an  army  might  obtain  sup- 
plies, and  on  the  site  of  the  old  mud  fort 
of  Khanghur  is  the  large  and  flourishing 
town  of  Jacobabad,  completely  open  and 
without  the  least  attempt  at  any  sort  ot 
defensive  arrangement.  The  peace,  quiet, 
industry,  and  plenty,  with  full  protection 
for  life  and  property,  which  have  suc- 
ceeded to  rapine  and  disorder,  are  due 
entirely  to  the  discipline  and  efficiency  of 
that  Irregular  Horse,  the  reputation  of 
which  has  spread  over  the  world.  This 
corps,  consisting  of  1,600  men — gentlemen 
in  the  estimation  of  their  native  country- 
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men — proud  of  their  profession,  trained  to 
be  independent  of  extraneous  assistance, 
devoted  to  tbeir  commander,  and  bound 
together  by  the  reputation  of  their  force, 
was  always  “ ready  to  go  anywhere,  and  do 
anything.”  To  produce  and  maintain  its 
discipline  was  the  constant  study  and  un- 
ceasing labour  of  Jacob,  from  the  time  he 
was  appointed  to  its  command  in  1841 : 
he  was  never  absent  a single  day  from  his 
duty.  The  late  Major-General  Sir  Charles 
Napier  declared  that  the  discipline  of  Ja- 
cob’s Horse  was  ‘^perfections’  and  it  is 
remarkable  that  a court-martial  has  never 
been  held  in  the  corps.  It  is,  however, 
from  the  work  to  which  all  this  military 
skill  and  assiduity  was  made  tributary— 
the  civilization  of  barbaric  tribes,  the  con- 
version of  the  desert  into  corn-fields,  and 
of  thousands  of  robbers  into  cultivators — ■ 
that  General  John  Jacob’s  name  will 
derive  present  lustre  and  lasting  renown. 
—Jjaily  News. 


Col.  Eyee  John  Ceabbe,  K.H. 

March  19.  At  his  residence  in  High- 
field,  Southampton,  aged  68,  Col.  Eyre 
John  Crabbe,  K.H.,  lately  commanding 
the  74th  Highlanders,  and  J.P.  for  the 
Southern  Division  of  the  county  of  Hamp- 
shire, and  for  the  borough  of  Southamp- 
ton. 

The  gallant  Colonel  had  received  the 
silver  war-medal  and  eight  clasps  for  his 
early  career  in  the  Peninsula,  and  was 
made  a knight  of  the  Eoyal  Hanoverian 
Order  for  his  military  services.  The  de- 
ceased served  in  the  Peninsula  from  Ja- 
nuary 1810  to  the  31st  December  1812 ; 
and  again  from  June,  1813,  to  the  end 
of  the  war,  including  the  whole  of 
the  retreat  to  the  lines  of  Torres  Ve- 
dras ; battle  of  Busaco ; the  advance  from 
the  lines  to  Guarda;  first  siege  of  Bada- 
joz ; siege  and  storm  of  Ciudad  Eodrigoj 
siege  and  storm  of  Badajoz ; battle  of  Sa- 
lamanca; capture  of  Madrid,  and  subse- 
quent retreat  through  Spain;  battles  of 
Nivelle,  Nive,  Vie,  Tarbes,  Orthes,  and 
Toulouse,  and  the  whole  of  the  various 
minor  affairs  during  that  period.  Colonel 
Crabbe  was  wounded  in  March,  1811,  at 
Fezd’  Aronce,  when  commanding  a party 
which  drove  a French  picket  from  that 
village;  and  again  at  Toulouse,  when  at- 
tacking the  tete  de  pont.  For  many  years 
the  gallant  deceased  commanded  the  74th 
Highlanders.  His  commissions  bore  date 
as  follows: — Ensign,  June  11,  1807;  lieu- 
tenant, May  11,  1808;  captain,  Ma}*^  19, 
1814;  major,  July  31,  1828;  lieut.-colo- 
nel,  Nov.  6,  1841,  and  colonel,  Nov.  28, 
1854. 


Abel  Smith,  Esq. 

Feb.  23.  At  Woodhall  Park,  aged  71, 
Abel  Smith,  Esq.,  senior  partner  in  the 
eminent  banking  firm  of  Smith,  Payne, 
and  Smith,  of  whom  a short  memoir  ap- 
peared in  our  last  Magazine. 

During  the  last  half-century  the  name 
of  Abel  Smith  has  been  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  the  banking  business  of  Lon- 
don, and  under  his  able  management  the 
house  which  his  grandfather,  in  connection 
with  the  late  Mr.  Payne,  founded,  attained 
to  a position  second  to  no  private  bank  in 
the  kingdom.  No  man,  probably,  in  mo- 
dern times  has  exercised  a greater  or  a more 
deserved  influence  in  modern  circles  than 
Mr.  Smith,  He  was  amongst  the  shrewd- 
est and  most  far-seeing  of  those  who  trade 
in  money.  No  man  knew  better  than  he 
that  in  commercial  affairs,  as  in  every- 
thing else,  the  changes  from  adversity  to 
prosperity,  and  from  prosperity  to  adver- 
sity, depend  upon  something  beyond  mere 
chance.  He  understood  the  laws  of  cause 
and  effect.  He  knew  that  an  undue  ab- 
sorption or  waste  of  capital,  arising  from 
any  unnatural  impulse  to  speculative  en- 
terprise— a drain  of  the  present  and  a 
forestalling  of  the  future  resources  of  the 
country;  that  any  extraordinary  national 
exertion  to  meet  the  demands  of  war,  fa- 
mine, or  other  unlooked-for  contingency, 
must  be  followed  by  a reaction.  He  was 
aware  that  extravagant  plenty  must  be 
succeeded  by  parsimonious  dearth;  that 
in  mercantile  and  monetary  affairs,  as  in 
agriculture,  there  are  always  alternations 
of  plenty  and  of  scarcity  following  each 
other  in  certain,  if  not  exactly  in  regular 
succession,  and  that  the  seven  fat  kine 
will  assuredly  be  in  due  course  substituted 
and  devoured  by  the  seven  lean  kine.  Mr. 
Smith  may  almost  be  said  to  have  been 
born  a banker,  his  family  having  for  many 
years  previously  carried  on  a flourishing 
provincial  bank  at  Nottingham,  and  sub- 
sequently they  opened  a second  at  Lincoln, 
a third  at  Hull,  and  a fourth  at  Derby, 
all  of  which  there  is  reason  to  believe  are 
carried  on  with  considerable  success.  It 
was  about  the  commencement  of  the  pre- 
sent century  that  the  London  house  was 
established,  the  Arkwrights  and  the  Wil- 
berforces,  who  had  long  been  amongst 
their  best  customers,  in  their  provincial 
business,  lending  aU  their  influence  in 
support  of  the  then  infantine  house  in 
Lombard-street,  Some  idea  of  the  value 
of  this  connection  to  a young  metropolitan 
banking-house  may  be  gathered  from  the 
fact,  that  £200,000  are  annually  received 
by  the  firm,  in  the  shape  of  dividends,  as 
bankers  to  the  Arkwrights.  But,  import- 
ant and  lucrative  as  was  the  class  of 
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customers  by  wbom  the  house  of  Smith, 
Payne,  and  Smith  was  backed,  and  under 
whose  auspices  it  was  launched,  it  is  to 
the  wise  and  prudent  management  of  its 
partners,  and  of  the  subject  of  this  memoir 
especially,  that  it  is  indebted  to  the  pros- 
perity it  has  achieved.  Very  soon  after 
its  establishment,  it  came  to  be  looked 
upon  in  the  city  as  a safe  bank,  the  credit 
it  had  for  so  many  years  enjoyed  in  the 
provinces  and  the  high  general  patronage 
it  had  brought  with  it,  aiding  materially 
in  the  creation  and  extension  of  its  Lon- 
don business.  Probably  the  first  decided 
step  in  advance  made  by  the  firm  was  in 
the  memorable  year  1825.  They  had 
been  gradually,  but  slowly,  progressing  in 
popular  favour  for  some  years  before  ; but 
the  triumphant  manner  in  which  they 
met  the  storm,  under  the  force  of  which 
so  many  older,  and,  as  was  supposed, 
more  firmly  established  banking  institu- 
tions yielded,  and  which  others  could  only 
weather  by  sacrifices  which  a long  period 
of  careful  and  prudent  trading  was  barely 
sufficient  to  make  good,  placed  them  at 
once  in  the  highest  position  of  public  con- 
fidence. Prom  that  time  to  the  present 
the  house  of  Smith,  Payne,  and  Smith,  has 
ranked  as  a first-class  hank,  commanding 
a business  which  is  limited  only  by  the 
steady  determination  of  its  managers  to 
accept  no  accounts  of  a doubtful  character, 
nor  to  enter  into  any  transactions  which 
can  be  open  to  question  even  in  the  re- 
motest degree,  and  which  has  realized  for 
its  principals  an  aggregate  of  profit  which, 
if  not  unexampled,  has  certainly  scarcely 
ever  been  surpassed  in  the  annals  of  Lon- 
don banking.  The  head  of  such  a firm 
would  naturally  carry  immense  weight  as 
a financier,  and  though  less  prominently 
influential  than  a Jones,  a Loyd,  or  a Roths- 
child, his  opinion  was  sought  for  not  only 
in  the  City  but  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
where  he  sat  before  the  Reform  Bill  as 
the  representative  (first)  of  the  borough  of 
Midhurst,  afterwards  of  the  borough  of 
Wendover,  and,  subsequently  to  1835,  for 
the  county  of  Herts.,  which  he  represented 
down  to  the  close  of  his  political  life  in 
1847.  His  views  upon  all  questions  of 
finance  were  regarded  with  respect  and 
attention.  In  politics  he  was  a consistent 
conservative,  born  of  a family  which  had 
battled  for  conservative  principles— for  he 
was  nephew  to  the  first  Lord  Carrhigton, 
whose  political  services  were  rewarded 
with  a peerage  by  Mr.  Pitt — he  maintained 
those  principles  from  the  first  to  the  last, 
voting  against  the  Reform  Bill,  and  all 
those  other  radical  changes  which  his 
party  looked  upon  in  that  day  as  danger- 
ous innovations.  He  was  no  orator,  and 


rarely  spoke  in  Parliament  ; but  upon 
financial  subjects,  and  others  which  he 
perfectly  understood,  he  never  hesitated 
to  express  his  views — always  with  brevity 
and  to  the  point,  and  taking  care  that  his 
votes  should  always  he  ready  at  the  right 
moment  and  on  the  right  side. 

The  high  character  and  influence  of  Mr. 
Abel  Smith,  his  ample,  almost  princely, 
pecuniary  means,  and  his  undeviating  sup- 
port of  the  conservative  cause,  naturally 
pointed  him  out,  when  power  rested  in 
conservative  hands,  as  a man  eminently 
qualified  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords  i 
and  accordingly,  when  Sir  R.  Peel  was 
prime  minister,  the  peerage  was  more  than 
once  urged  upon  his  acceptance.  The  offer 
was,  however,  declined,  Mr.  Smith  prefer- 
ring that  so  much  of  the  evening  of  his 
life  as  he  could  spare  from  the  general 
supervision  which  he  continued  to  give  to 
the  affairs  of  the  bank,  should  be  devoted 
to  the  pursuits  of  a country  gentleman 
and  a resident  landlord,  aiding  and  bene- 
fiting by  his  personal  presence  and  over- 
sight those  who  were  within  the  immediate 
sphere  of  his  influence,  rather  than  to 
occupations  for  which  he  possessed  no 
natural  taste,  and  in  which  he  felt  that  he 
could  no  longer  render  efficient  service. 
His  wide-spread  charities,  and  his  liberal 
contributions  for  the  welfare  of  the  popu- 
lation of  his  adopted  county,  are  far  too 
numerous  to  recount.  He  restored  the 
parish  churches  of  Watton  and  Seacombe, 
at  a cost  in  the  one  instance,  of  £5,000, 
and  in  the  other  of  £3,000.  He  built  a 
new  chapel  in  the  hamlet  of  Waterford, 
and  another  still  more  recently,  with  com- 
modious schools  attached,  in  the  hamlet 
of  Ton  well.  Towards  the  erection  of  a 
new  church  at  Bengeo  he  contributed  up- 
wards of  £2,000;  and  to  his  exertions 
and  his  liberality  is  the  Vicar  of  that 
parish  indebted  for  his  glebe-lands  and  his 
parsonage.  Finding  the  living  poorly  en- 
dowed, he  purchased  at  his  own  cost 
(£9,000)  the  lay  rectorial  tithes,  and  an- 
nexed them  in  perpetuity  to  the  Vicarage. 
He  also,  at  his  own  individual  expense, 
restored  the  parish  church  of  Braintfield, 
and  re-huilt  the  parsonage-house.  The 
establishment  of  the  Herts  Reformatory 
Institute  is  largely  indebted  to  him,  and 
there  is  scarcely  a public  charity  in  the 
county  that  is  not  largely  indebted  to  his 
bounty.  The  extent  of  his  private  charities 
is,  as  it  ought  to  he,  unknown ; but  those 
who  may  by  chance  wander  through  the 
pleasant  woodlands  of  Watton,  will  meet 
with  few  amongst  the  poor  agricultural 
population  of  that  district  who  have  not 
a word  of  grateful  remembrance  for  sub- 
stantial benefits  received  from  the  squire 
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of  Woodhall-park.  Mr.  Smith  was  the 
eldest  son  of  the  late  S.  Smith,  Esq., 
brother  to  the  first  Lord  Carrington, 
and  was,  consequently,  first  cousin  to  the 
present  Lord  Carrington.  He  was  born 
in  July,  1788.  He  was  twice  married. 
In  August,  1822,  he  was  united  to  Lady 
Henrietta  Leslie  Melville,  fourth  daughter 
of  Alexander,  the  tenth  Earl  of  Leven  and 
Melville,  but  Lady  Henrietta  dying  in  the 
year  after  their  marriage,  in  July,  1826, 
he  espoused  Frances  Anne,  youngest  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Gen.  Sir  Henry  Calvert, 
Bart.,  G.C.B.,  and  sister  of  Sir  Harry 
Verney,  Bart.,  M.P. 

The  will  and  six  codicils  were  proved  in 
the  principal  registry  of  the  Court  of 
London,  on  the  9th  of  April,  by  two  of 
the  executors- — namely,  Abel  Smith  and 
Robert  Smith,  Esqrs.,  the  sons ; power 
reserved  to  Samuel  George  Smith  and 
Henry  Smith,  Esqrs.,  the  brothers.  The 
personalty  w^as  sworn  under  £400,000. 
The  will  is  dated  the  28th  of  June,  1848, 
and  the  6th  and  last  codicil  on  the  14th 
of  February,  1859.  Mr.  Smith  died  on 
the  23rd  of  the  same  month.  The  docu- 
ments are  of  considerable  length.  Mr. 
Smith  has  bequeathed  to  his  wife  her 
jewellery  and  other  ornaments  absolutely; 
and  the  diamonds  which  were  his  mother’s 
he  wishes  to  remain  in  the  family  with 
the  estates.  He  leaves  her  the  furniture, 
linen,  books,  china,  and  plate,  that  she 
may  select  to  the  amount  of  £1,000,  with 
an  immediate  legacy  of  £1,000,  £2,000  a- 
year,  and  residence,  with  carriage  and 
horses.  He  has  bequeathed  to  each  son  a 
legacy  of  £20,000.  The  entailed  Flert- 
fordshire  estates  descend  to  the  eldest  son, 
who  has  bequeathed  to  him  all  the  other 
estates  of  his  father  in  that  county,  and 
the  estates  in  London  and  Middlesex.  Mr. 
Smith  bequeaths  to  his  son  Robert  his 
estates  in  Lincolnshire  and  Nottingham- 
shire, and  leaves  to  him  all  his  share  and 
interest  in  the  banking  establishments. 
He  has  bequeathed  to  his  son  Philip  his 
estates  in  Buckinghamshire;  and  to  his 
son  Alfred  his  estates  in  the  counties  of 
Derby,  Stafford,  and  Leicester,  with  a 
sum  of  £10,000.  To  his  daughter  Caro- 
line, wife  of  Robert  Hanbury,  junr..  Esq., 
M.P.,  and  to  his  other  daughters,  each 
£30,000,  but  to  his  daughter  Elizabeth 
Frances,  £15,000 ; to  each  of  his  clerks  a 
legacy  of  £10;  a legacy  to  each  of  his 
household,  including  his  steward  and  the 
governess ; and  to  each  servant,  male  and 
female,  gardeners,  coachmen,  and  farming 
labourers,  according  to  length  of  service. 
To  the  Hertfordshire  Infirmary  he  leaves 
£100.  The  residue  he  leaves  to  his  eldest 
son. 


William  Steadling,  Esq. 

April  1.  At  his  residence,  Roseville, 
Chilton  Polden,  near  Bridgwater  and 
Glastonbury,  Somersetshire,  Wm.  Strad- 
ling.  Esq. 

This  gentleman’s  branch  of  the  family 
settled  in  Somerset  many  descents  since. 

He  derived  from  the  Stradlings  of  St. 
Donyat’s  Castle,  Glamorganshire,  and  was 
justly  proud  of  his  connection  with  the 
ancient  Britons. 

Mr.  Stradling  had  indulged  for  many 
years  in  a great  fondness  for  antiquities, 
which  taste  was  cherished  by  his  neighbour 
and  connection,  the  late  R.  Anstice,  Esq., 
who  collected  British  antiquities  from  the 
Turbary  or  Peat  Moors,  east  of  Bridg- 
water. As  a friend  of  the  late  Samuel 
Hasell,  Esq.,  he  became  a fellow-labourer 
in  the  discovery  of  the  Littleton,  Hurcot, 
and  Pitney  Roman  tessellated  pavement, 
when  he  obtained  the  friendship  of  the 
late  Sir  Richard  Hoare,  who  styled  him 
“ a true  spade  and  shovel  antiquary,”  and  ^ 
from  whom  he  derived  great  assistance  in 
his  antiquarian  pursuits.  . 

Mr.  Stradling  built  a museum  near  his 
house  for  the  reception  of  many  interest- 
ing and  miscellaneous  objects  of  antiquity, 
in  a delightful  situation  on  the  Polden 
Hill.  From  this  may  be  viewed,  as  in  a 
map,  the  Sedgemore,  memorable  for  the 
overthrow  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  in  | 
1685,  with  its  many  venerable  parish  ,4.1 
churches,  and  in  the  foreground  that  one, 
Chedzoy,  destined  to  receive  his  mortal 
remains,  in  a vault  where  many  of  the 
family  lie  interred. 

Mr.  Stradling  printed  many  highly  j 
valuable  and  interesting  facts  and  local  P 
state  ill  ents,  gleaned  from  old  persons  about  f 
Bridgwater,  respecting  Monmouth  and  i 
his  rebellion,  in  a small  volume,  entitled  # 

“ Chilton  Priory.”  : 

He  was  the  first  to  discover  and  patron-  ^ 
ize  William  HaUiday,  a carver  in  wood,  4' 
who  executed,  now  some  years  since,  his 
first  panels,  which  were  his  own  com- 
position from  incidents  in  the  history  of 
the  Stradlings  of  St.  Donyat’s  Castle. 

Mr.  Stradling  married  Mercy,  only 
daughter  of  the  late  John  Light,  Esq.,  of 
Backwell,  near  Bristol,  who  died  in  1853. 

He  is  succeeded  by  his  son,  William  Lyte 
Stradley,  Esq.,  LL.B.,  of  St.  John’s  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  who  has  one  sister. 

Mr.  Stradling  was  a gentleman  of  amia- 
ble temper,  and  was  much  beloved  for  his 
kind  heart  and  perfect  sincerity.  He  was 
a finished  cicerone  for  his  part  of  Somerset, 
as  the  writer  of  this  brief  notice  can 
attest. 
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Mes.  Sicklemoee. 

Feb.  18.  At  St.  Lawrence,  Tlianet, 
aged  79,  Mrs.  Sicklemore,  second  dangliter 
of  the  late  Colonel  Cony,  of  ¥7alpole  Hall, 
Norfolk.  She  was  horn  in  1779.  In  1799 
she  married  John  Sicklemore,  Esq,  of 
Upnor  Castle,  Kent,  and  formerly  of  Weth- 
eringsett,  Suffolk,  by  whom  she  had  a fa- 
mily of  two  sons  ; John  Cony,  Commander 
11. N.,  born  Nov.  28th,  1801  ; George 
Wilson,  A.  M.,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
Vicar  of  St.  Lawrence,  Thanet,  Kent,  born 
July  10th,  1803. 

The  deceased  lady  was  descended  from 
M.  de  Coigni,  of  the  family  of  the  Hue  de 
Coigni.  He  came  over  with  Isabella  of 
France  as  her  chamberlain,  on  her  mar- 
riage with  Edward  II.  The  family  settled 
in  Lincolnshire,  where  they  possessed  large 
estates,  and  Sir  William  Cony  was  made  a 
baronet  in  1642.  The  Walpole  estate 
came  through  the  marriage  of  one  of  the 
Butlers,  an  old  Norfolk  family.  The  Cony 
arms  are  the  same  as  the  present  Hue  de 
Coigni.  The  Sicklemores  are  an  ancient 
Suffolk  family,  and  represented  Ipswich 
and  Suffolk  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  I.,  &c. 
— Court  Journal. 


CLERGY  HECEASEH. 

Feb.  5.  At  the  Yicarage,  Isle  of  Man,  aged  64 
theEev.  jr.  Corrin,  Vicar  of  Kirk-Christ-Kuslien 
(1824). 

March  14.  At  Fairlie-lodge,  Torquay,  aged 
78,  the  Rev.  George  Almond,  formerly  P.C.  of 
St.  Mary’s  Episcopal  Church,  Glasgow. 

Aged  74,  the  Rev.  Matthew  Freeman,  P.C.  of 
Mellor  (1824),  Derbyshire. 

March  15.  At  the  Vicarage,  the  Rev.  Richard 
Price,  B.A.  1829,  M.A.  1833,  New  College,  Oxford, 
V.  of  Eardisley  (1845),  Heref  rd. 

March  16.  At  Exeter,  aged  56,  the  Rev. 
Arthur  Fartcell,  B.A.  1825,  Exeter  College,  Ox- 
ford, R.  of  Stoke-Flemin g (1832),  Devon. 

March  17.  Aged  71,  the  Rev.  Tf'm.  Patteson, 
B.A.  1811,  M.A.  1817,  formerly  Fellow  of  Balliol 
College,  Oxford,  R.  of  St.  James,  Shaftesbury 
(1833). 

March  18.  At  Melrose,  the  Rev.  Alexander 
Burnet,  M..V.,  formerly  of  Jedburgh. 

Aged  53,  the  Rev.  Alfred  llanbury,  S.C.L., 
St.  Mary  Hall,  Oxford,  V.  of  Wick’harrrbrook 
(1855),  Suffolk. 

March  20.  At  the  Vicarage,  the  Rev.  Pill  lam 
Thorpe,  B.A.  1800,  M.A.  1803,  Gonville  and  Cains 
College,  Cambridge,  V.  of  Stetchworth  (1809), 
Cambridgeshire. 

March  21.  At  the  Rectory,  aged  75,  the  Rev. 
Daniel  Charles  Delafosse,  B.A.  1808,  M.A.  1811, 
formerly  Fellow  of  King’s  College,  Cambridge, 
11.  of  Shere  (1844),  Surrey,  and  Chaplain  to  the 
King  of  Hanover. 

March  22.  At  Hope-terrace,  Chard,  the  Rev. 
Henry  Fdicarcls,  LL.B.  1816,  Trinity  Hall,  Cam- 
bridge, late  R.  of  Wambrook,  Dorset. 

At  the  Parsonage,  Rampside,  aged  63,  the 
Rev.  W.  Daivson,  P.  C.  of  Rampside  (1838), 
Lancashire. 

March  24.  At  Brighton,  aged  54,  the  Rev. 
Henry  Sneyd,  B.A.  1826,  Brasenose  College,  Ox- 
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ford,  late  of  Woodlands,  Staffordshire,  P.C.  of 
Wetley  Rocks,  Staffordshire. 

At  Stanhope-st.,  Hyde-park-gardens,  aged  75, 
the  Rev.  James  Shcrgold  Boone,  B.A.  1820,  M.A. 
1823,  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  Incumbent  of  St. 
John’s,  Paddington. 

At  Mount  Lebanon,  Torquar',  aged  34,  the  Rev. 
Montagu  Bayly,  B.A.  1848,  Ch.  Ch.,  Oxford. 

March  25.  At  Leamington,  aged  71,  the  Rev, 
William  Smoult  Temple,  R.  of  Low  Dinsdale 
(1835),  Durham. 

March  26.  At  Doveridge,  Derbyshire,  the 
Hon.  and  Rev.  Thomas  Union  Cavendish,  M.A, 
(1822),  Magdalene  College,  Cambridge,  V,  of 
Doveridge  (1839),  Derbyshire.  He  was  the  sixth 
and  jmungest  surviving  son  of  the  late  Richard, 
ffr.-t  Lord  'SVaterpark,  and  brother  to  the  present 
lord,  and  for  the  last  twenty  years  held  the 
Vicarage  of  Doveridge,  in  Derbyshire.  An  ill- 
ness of  some  ten  days’  duration,  and  from  which 
he  had  partially  recovered,  terminated  in  his 
death.  He  was  married  to  Sophia,  dan.  of  Sir 
John  Robinson,  on  May  4,  1845,  who  survives 
him  without  issue. 

Aged  75,  the  Rev.  William  John  Chepmell, 
B A.  1804,  M.A.  1807,  Pembroke  College,  Oxford, 
R.  of  St  Sampson  and  V.  of  St.  Michael-at-the 
Vale,  Guernsey  (1816). 

March  27.  At  Costock,  aged  57,  the  Rev. 
Edward  Wilson,  B.A.  1823,  M.A.  1826,  St. 
Catharine’s  College,  Cambridge,  R.  of  Costock, 
Notis. 

At  Brighton,  aged  53,  the  Rev.  James  Morris, 
M.A.  1842,  B.  and  D.D.  1845,  Brasenose  College, 
Oxford. 

March  29.  At  Rose-hill,  Wixoe,  Suffolk,  aged 
76,  the  Rev.  Edicard  Pemberton,  B.A.  1806, 
M.A.  1809,  formerly  Fellow  of  St.  Peter’s  College, 
Cambridge,  and  Curate  of  Belchamp  St.  Paul’s, 
Essex. 

March  30.  At  Plymouth,  aged  77,  the  Rev. 
George  Augustus  Biedermann,  B.A.  1806,  M.A. 
1809,  Christ  s College,  Cambridge,  Rector  of 
Dauntsey  (1809),  Wilts,  and  of  Flemingstone  and 
Llanvihangel,  Glamorganshire. 

At  Bath,  the  Rev.  Alexander  Scott,  B.A.  1808, 
M.A.  1811,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  of  the 
Island  of  Barbados. 

April  2.  At  Risley-hall,  Derbyshire,  aged  90, 
the  Rev.  John  Hancock  Hall,  LL.B.  1820,  formerly 
Fellow  of  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  R.  of  Key- 
worth  (1842),  Nottinghamshire. 

At  Hitchin,  Herts.,  aged  87,  the  Rev.  James 
Bisset,  the  founder  of  the  Aged  Pilgrims’  Friend 
Society,  and  who  acted  as  gratuitous  Secretary 
for  fifty-one  years. 

AprU  4.  At  the  Rectory,  aged  90,  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Martin,  B.A.  1792,  St.  John’s  College, 
Cambridge,  R.  of  Warsop  (1806),  Nottingharnsh. 

At  the  Rectorv,  aged  87,  the  Rev.  31artin 
Sheath,  B.A.  1797,  M.A.  1800,  R.  of  Wyberton 
(1821),  Lincolnshire. 

April  7.  At  Shrivenham  Vicarage,  aged  81, 
the  Vcn.  Archdeacon  Berens. 

Of  diphtheria,  aged  47,  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Haygarth, 
Principal  of  the  Royal  Agricultrrral  College,  and 
only  son  of  the  late  Rev.  J.  Haygarth,  Rector  of 
Upiram,  Hants. 

April  12.  Aged  28,  the  Rev.  Henry  Torin 
Turner  West,  M.  A.,  Fellow  of  St.  Peter’s  College, 
Radley,  grandsoir  of  the  late  Giles  Borrett,  esq., 
of  Great  Yarmouth. 

April  13.  Suddenly',  at  Tunstall  Rectory,  aged 
73,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Gerrard Ft  rrand,  forty-five 
years  Rector  of  the  above  parish. 

At  St.  Jobrr’s-woed,  the  Rev.  Henry  Philip 
Haughton,  B.A.  1844,  M.A.  1847,  Brasenose 
College,  Oxford. 

At  St.  Ives,  Hunts.,  aged  38,  the  Rev.  Richard 
Hopkins,  B.A.  1844,  Brasenose  College,  Oxford. 

April  14.  The  Rev.  Kenneth  Frazer,  B.A., 
Incumbent  of  Astley  Bridge,  Boltou-le-Moors, 
Lancashire. 

April  15.  At  Alresford,  Hants.,  of  jarrndice, 
aged  39,  the  Rev.  Vanden  Bempdd  Johnstone, 
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M.A.,  Emm.  Coll.,  Camb.,  Curate  of  ItcMn-Stoke, 
fifth  and  last  surviving  son  of  Charles  Phillips 
Johnstone,  esq.,  late  of  Newbold-manor,  Staf- 
fordshire. 

Aged  38,  John  Henry  Buck,  B.A.  1844,  M.A. 
1847,  Christ’s  College,  Cambridge,  Master  of 
Blundell’s  School,  Tiverton, 

Jpril  16.  At  Ledbury,  aged  33,  the  Rev, 
Henry  Philips. 

At  Leamington,  aged  56,  the  Rev.  Richard 
Morris,  B.A.  1823,  M.A.  1831,  Wadham  College, 
Oxford,  V.  of  Eatington  (1833),  Warwickshire. 

April  17,  At  Bath,  aged  74,  the  Rev.  Charles 
Bryan,  B.A.  1806,  M.A.  1809,  Oriel  Coll.,  Oxford, 
R.  of  Wollastone  (1813),  Gloucestershire. 

April  21.  At  Fulneck,  near  Leeds,  aged  £4, 
the  Rev.  William  Ig^iatius  Okely. 

.Tan.  4.  At  Ballarat,  Australia,  aged  29,  the 
Rev.  Theophilus  Taylor.  He  was  the  first  regu- 
larly appointed  Superintendent  Wesleyan  Minis- 
ter of  Ballarat. 

March  16.  At  Edinbui’gh,  the  Rev.  Rolert 
Meiklejohn,  Minister  of  Strathdon.  The  rev. 
gentleman  had  only  a few  days  previous,  in  per- 
fect health,  gone  to  accompany  his  son,  Mr.  John 
Forbes  Meiklejohn,  about  to  embark  to  join  the 
army  in  India,  in  which  country,  about  a year 
ago,  his  eldest  son,  Mr.  Hugh  Robert  Meikle- 
jolin,  fell  in  the  storming  of  Jhansi. 

April  7.  Found  dead  in  his  arm-chair,  in  his 
study,  aged  61,  the  Rev.  J.  Pyer,  Independent 
Minister  of  Morricetown,  Devonport. 

April  17.  At  Cumberland-st.,  Edinburgh,  the 
Rev.  James  Watson. 


DEATHS. 

ARRANGIED  IN  CHRONOLOGICAL  ORDER. 

March  1,  1858.  At  Fort  Union,  New  Mexico, 
N.  A .,  aged  26,  Henry  Cottrell,  eldest  son  of  Henry 
Folliott  Powell,  esq.,  of  Brandleshobne-hall,  Lan- 
cashire, and  Ashbourne,  Derbyshire. 

Nov.  28,  1858.  At  Melbourne,  aged  56,  Wm., 
second  son  of  the  late  Rev.  James  Coyte,  Rector 
of  St.  Nicholas,  Ipswich,  and  Picctor  of  Cautley, 
Norfolk. 

Jan.  1.  At  Geelong,  Yictoria,  aged  47,  David 
Ramsey  Paramore,  esq.,  of  that  place,  and  Tun- 
bridge, Kent. 

Jan.  — . At  Hobart-town,  Daniel  Sutton,  esq., 
formerly  Town-clerk  of  Colchester. 

Jan.  12.  At  Peshawur,  Bengal,  of  small  pox, 
Lieut.  Matthew  Bell,  70th  Regt.,  eldest  son  of  the 
Rev.  John  Bell,  M.A.,  Yicar  of  Rothwell,  and 
Rural  Dean  of  Wakefield,  Yorkshire. 

Jan.  20.  At  Wittebergen,  near  Aliwal  North, 
in  South  Africa,  aged  38,  Michael  Becker  Hudson, 
last  surviving  son  of  the  late  James  Hudson, 
esq.,  of  Newington,  near  Sittingbourne. 

Jan.  29.  On  board  the  “ Yictoria”  steamer, 
returning  to  England,  from  the  effects  of  injuries 
received  in  the  late  steamer  “Austria”  on  his 
passage  to  India,  Nov.  1857,  aged  33,  Capt. 
Ndrcliffe  Bendyshe  Walton,  17th  Regt.  (and  late 
of  the  94th.),  third  son  of  the  late  Major  Charles 
Walton,  4th  Light  Dragoons. 

At  the  Cai)e  of  Good  Hope,  on  his  way  home 
from  India,  aged  25,  George  Wm.  Turville,  Lieut, 
in  licr  Majesty’s  13lh  Foot.  R.I.P. 

Pch.  4.  Of  fever,  en  route  up  the  Indus,  in 
medical  charge  of  troops,  within  one  day’s  sail  of 
Mooltan,  aged  42,  Surgeon  R.  R.  Dowse,  70th 
Regt.,  eldest  son  of  R.  Dowse,  esq.,  Emma-pl., 
Rtonohouse,  Inspector  General  of  Hospitals. 
The  deceased  entered  the  army  in  January,  1841, 
served  in  the  West  Indies,  South  America,  Bra- 
zils, China,  St.  Helena,  Mediterranean,  and 
througli  the  Crimean  campaign,  for  which  he 
received  the  medal,  with  three  cla.sps— Alma, 
Inkeinian,  and  Sebastopol,  and  the  Turkish 
Order  of  the  Medjidie.  On  the  4th  August  last 
he  sailed  from  Gravesend  in  charge  of  troops  for 


India,  and  after  a tedious  voyage  of  four  months 
to  Kurrachee,  and  thence  up  the  Indus,  he  was 
attacked  with  fever  on  the  1st  Feb.,  and  expired 
on  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day,  just  six  months 
from  the  day  he  left  England.  His  remains  were 
interred  in  the  burying-ground  of  Mooltan,  with 
military  honours,  on  the  following  day. 

Feb.  5.  Near  Moultan,  aged  43,  Lieut.-Col. 
Thomas  Charles  Timins,  of  her  Majesty’s  70th 
Regt.,  fifth  son  of  the  late  J.  F.  Timins,  esq.,  of 
Hilfield,  Aldenham,  Herts. 

Feb.  13.  On  board  the  ship  “ Eastern  Mon- 
arch,” at  sea,  aged  38,  Brevet-Major  Reginald 
Best  Brett,  of  the  Bombay  Artillery,  and  the  late 
Turkish  Contingent,  third  surviving  son  of  the 
late  Rev.  Joseph  George  Brett,  of  Ranelagh, 
Chelsea.  He  was  subaltern  of  Leslie’s  troop  of 
Horse  Artillery  through  Gen.  Nott’s  campaign, 
and  at  Dubba  under  Sir  Chas.  Napier,  and  served 
with  the  Turkish  Contingent  through  the  Cri- 
mean campaign. 

Feb.  14.  At  Barbados,  aged  65,  Capt.  Adam 
Cuppage,  one  of  the  Justices  of  the  Assistant 
Court  of  Appeal  of  that  island. 

Feb.  15.  At  Secunderabad,  Capt.  Frederick 
Crewe,  7th  M.N.I. 

Feb.  27.  At  Dunkirque,  aged  42,  Capt.  W. 
Spence-Hornsby,  son  of  the  late  W.  W.  Wilson- 
Hornsby,  esq.,  late  of  the  91st  Regt. 

Feb.  28.  At  Great  Yarmouth,  aged  84,  Capt. 
Zaccheus  Fayerman,  R.M.,  brother  of  the  late 
Admiral  Fayerman,  of  Bath. 

At  Messina,  Sicily,  aged  38,  Julia,  wife  of 
George  Oates,  esq. 

At  Draguinan,  in  the  south  of  France,  aged  60, 
Joseph  Theodor  Kroff,  esq.,  late  of  Princes-st., 
Cavendish-sq. 

March  2.  Hugh  Cossett  Baker,  esq.,  of  the 
city  of  Hamilton,  Canada  West. 

March  3.  At  Stowford  - villa,  Swimbridge, 
Annie,  wife  of  William  Buncombe,  esq. 

March  4.  In  the  harbour  of  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
on  board  H.M.’s  ship  “ Madagascar,”  aged  24, 
William  Percivall,  M.R.C.S.,  R.N.,  second  son  of 
the  late  William  Percivall,  esq.,  Montague-villas, 
Richmond,  Surrey. 

March  5.  At  Derwent-villas,  Hammersmith, 
Alexander  Knox,  esq.,  M.D.,  late  Surgeon  of  the 
Military  Prison,  Aldershot. 

March  6.  At  Brixton,  aged  67,  J.  W.  Willis, 
esq..  Commander  R.N. 

March  7.  At  Funchal,  Madeira,  aged  50, 
Booth  Eddison,  F.R.C.S.,  of  the  Park,  Notting- 
ham. He  was  related  to  the  family  of  the  same 
name  living  at  Gateford-house,  near  Worksop, 
brother  to  the  Town-clerk  of  Leeds,  and  nephew 
to  Mr.  Robert  Booth,  of  Plumptre-st,  Notting- 
ham, from  whom  he  inherited  the  larger  part  of  his 
property.  He  was  a member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  by  whom  he  has  long  been  held  in  the 
highest  esteem.  He  became  an  apprentice  at 
the  General  Hospital  in  the  year  1822,  and  served 
the  usual  term  of  five  years,  and  so  far  gained 
the  confidence  of  the  governors,  that  in  1829 
they  elected  him  resident  surgeon  apothecary, 
which  post  he  held  for  the  usual  term  of  five 
years.  After  this  he  went  into  partnership  with 
Mr.  John  Higginbotham,  surgeon,  and  subse- 
quently practised  several  years  on  his  own  ac- 
count.— Nottingham  Paper. 

At  Princes-buildings,  Clifton,  aged  73,  Char- 
lotte Matilda,  fourth  dau.  of  the  late  Henry  Thos. 
Houghton,  esq.,  of  Kdmanock-house,  co.  Wex- 
ford. 

March  9.  At  Craigton-house,  Graham  Hutchi- 
son. esq  , of  Craigton. 

March  10.  At  Banner-cross,  near  Sheffield, 
aged  66,  Henry  Marwood  Greaves,  esq.,  of  Ford- 
hall,  and  of  Banner-cross.  Deceased  was  a 
magistrate  for  the  counties  of  Derby,  Notting- 
ham, and  YTork,  and  a deputy-lieutenant  of 
Derby.shire. 

In  bemerara,  aged  34,  Archibald  James  Brown, 
esq.,  youngest  son  of  the  late  Archibald  Brown, 
esq.,  of  Glasgow. 
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I March  11.  In  West  Derby-st.,  Liverpool,  aged 
31,  Jane  Falconer,  wife  of  James  Gordon  Stew- 
art, esq.,  and  eldest  dau.  of  the  Rev.  David 
[ Thom,  D.D.,  Minister  of  Crown-st.  Chapel, 

; Liverpool. 

' At  Bonn,  Prussia,  aged  55,  Anne,  wife  of  John 
! Cheyne,  formerly  of  Liverpool,  solicitor,  and 
youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Alderman  Bennett,  of 
Chester. 

At  Clai’emont  Bank,  Shrewsbury,  aged  78, 

I Apphia,  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Witts,  Vicar 

I I of  Cardin  gton , Salop . 

At  Llanfirst-house,  near  Abergavenny,  aged 
I 64,  Anne,  wife  of  Wm.  Morgan,  esq. 

March  12.  At  Carabacel,  Nice,  Margarete, 
wife  of  the  Rev.  T.  Moysey  Bartlett,  and  dau.  of 
the  late  Capt.  Ongley  Hopson,  of  the  25th 
t Dragoons. 

' March  13.  In  her  104th  year,  Mary  Wright,  of 
Leeds  ; a member  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 

At  Wilga,  in  Poland,  the  residence  of  her  bro- 
I ther,  James  Loudon,  esq.,  Anne,  eldest  sister  of 
the  late  John  Claudius  Loudon,  esq. 

March  14.  In  Harrington-sq.,  London,  at  an 
I advanced  age,  Marrianne,  I’elict  of  Thos.  Hake- 
will,  esq.,  aunt  to  the  Misses  Richards,  of  Bay- 
field-house, and  the  last  surviving  grand-dau.  of 
the  celebrated  Platonist  and  very  eminent  divine, 
the  Rev.  Henry  More,  D.D.,  of  Christ’s  College, 
Cambridge. 

At  the  Vicarage,  Edlesborough,  aged  65,  Anne 
Maria,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Wm.  Bruton  Wroth. 

March  15.  At  Stanley-cresc.,  Notting-hill, 
aged  52,  Anne  Wall,  widow  of  Capt.  R.  D.  Stuart, 
of  the  14th  Regt.  Bombay  N.I. 

At  the  Convent  of  Notre  Dame,  Northampton, 
Cecilia,  dau.  of  William  John  de  Normanvillc, 
late  of  Queen’s-rd.,  Regent’s-park. 

At  his  residence,  Lansdown-pL,  Cheltenham, 
aged  79,  Col.  John  Austen,  R.H. 

At  the  Agricultural  and  Chymical  College,  Ken- 
nington,  aged  82,  Anthony  Nesbit,  esq. 

March  16.  In  the  Close,  Salisbury,  Mr.  Ben- 
nett, proprietor  of  the  “ Salisbury  and  Winches- 
ter Journal,”  after  an  illness  of  little  more  than 
an  hour’s  duration.  Mr.  Bennett  was  elected 
Mayor  of  Salisbury  in  1825,  Chamberlain  in  1826, 
and  Alderman  in  1827,  and  in  the  first  election 
for  Town  Councillors  which  took  place  after  the 
I passing  of  the  Municipal  Reform  Act  he  was, 

I without  soliciting  a vote,  placed  at  the  head  of 
I the  poll  for  the  Ward  of  St.  Thomas,  and  re- 
ceived the  greatest  number  of  votes  polled  in  the 
various  Wai’ds  at  that  election.  Mr.  Bennett  was 
the  senior  magistrate  of  the  city,  having  been 
elected  to  that  otfice  in  the  year  1832,  under  the 
! old  Corporation.  His  name  was  also  included  in 
the  first  Commission  of  the  Peace  which  was 
issued  for  Salisbury  by  King  William  the  Fourth, 
in  1835,  and  he  continued  to  officiate  as  magis- 
trate up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  having  taken 
his  seat  on  the  Bench  as  late  as  the  Monday  pre- 
ceding his  death. 

At  Loches,  aged  69,  Knightley  Musgrave  Clay, 
esq.,  formerly  of  the  2nd  Life  Guards  and  9th 
Lancers. 

At  Brechin,  of  malignant  scarlatina,  aged  23, 
Dr.  James  Drummond,  only  son  of  the  Rev. 
James  Drummond,  Minister  of  Glenbervie. 

At  Liverpool,  aged  55,  Thomas  Estridge,  eldest 
son  of  the  late  Rev.  Sami.  Saunders. 

March  17.  At  Devonshire-road,  Balham,  aged 
74,  Mary  Ann,  widow  of  Henry  A.  Aglionby,  esq.. 
Nunnery,  Cumberland. 

At  Rue  de  Berri,  Paris,  aged  57,  J.  W.  Phillipps, 
late  Capt.  of  the  7th  Hussars,  and  step-brother 
of  the  late  Mr.  T.  J.  Phillipps,  of  Landue,  Coim- 
wall.  ' 

At  Hastings,  aged  47,  Juliana,  eldest  dau.  of 
the  late  Wm.  Taylor,  esq.,  of  Radcliflfe-on-Trent, 
Notts. 

At  Edinburgh,  R.  Graham,  esq.,  ofRedgorton. 

Aged  70,  Wm.  Hewitt,  esq.,  of  Badbury-hill, 
near  Swindon,  Wilts. 

At  her  residence,  Grecian-terr.,  Lincoln,  aged 
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53,  Jane,  relict  of  George  Steel,  esq.,  and  eldest 
dau.  of  the  late  Capt.  Brocklesby. 

At  Woodfalls,  Yalding,  Kent,  aged  28,  Richard 
Round  Carnell,  esq.,  of  the  32d  Regt.  M.N.I. 

March  18.  At  Lymington,  aged  84,  Eliz., 
widow  of  the  Rev.  J.  Clark,  and  dau.  of  the  late 
Danl.  Sharp,  esq.,  of  Godaiming,  Surrey. 

At  High  Garrett,  Braintree,  aged  26,  Mina, 
the  wife  of  George  Courtauld,  jun.,  esq. 

At  Cheltenham,  Ellen  Es'her,  wife  of  George 
Spry,  esq.,  formerly  of  Bath,  youngest  dau.  of 
Wm.  Robbins,  esq.,  of  Velindra,  Glamorgan- 
shire, and  niece  of  the  late  Richd.  Blakemore, 
esq.,  M.P. 

At  Torquay,  aged  56,  James  Crowley,  esq.,  of 
St.  Mary’s-road,  Highbury. 

In  Holles-st.,  Cavendish-sq.,  aged  49,  Edward 
Phillips,  esq.,  of  Wisbeach. 

At  Raby-pl.,  Bath,  aged  79,  Hester  Margaret, 
fourth  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  G.  Davies,  of  Flint. 

At  Dresden,  aged  13,  Charles  Leman,  youngest 
son  of  J.  Powell,  esq.,  of  Hamilton-terr.,  St. 
John’s-wood. 

At  Lecford-house,  Budleigh  Salterton,  aged 
82,  John  Hine,  esq.,  late  of  the  Bombay  Medical 
Establishment,  and  for  many  years  attached  to 
the  Residency  at  Bagdad.  He  has  bequeathed 
to  the  Devon  and  Exeter  Hospital  10,0007. ; to 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum  3,0007.  ; to  the 
Blind  Asylum  3,0007. ; to  the  North  Devon  In- 
firmary 6',0007. ; to  the  Exeter  Penitentiary  2,0007. ; 
to  the  Exeter  Dispensary  1,0007. ; to  the  Exeter 
Eye  Infirmary  1,0007. ; to  the  East  Budlei-rh  and 
Budleigh  Salterton  National  Schools  1,0007.  ; to 
the  poor  of  the  parish  of  East  Budleigh  1,0007. ; 
to  the  Benevolent  Fund  of  that  parish  1,0007. 
These  different  societies  form  only  a portion  of 
those  amongst  whom  he  has  judiciously  divided 
his  wealth,  his  object  being  to  benefit  his  fellow- 
creatures  in  a spiritual  and  temporal  sense  ; not 
forgetting  the  medical  profession,  of  which  he 
was  a member,  by  bestowing  on  the  Medical 
Benevolent  Fund  3,0007.,  and  the  Royal  Medical 
Benevolent  College  3,0007. 

At  Lexden-road,  Colchester,  aged  66,  Elizabeth, 
wife  of  Thomas  Grimwood,  esq. 

March  19.  At  Twickenham,  aged  76,  Arthur 
Lysaght,  Admiral  of  the  Red. 

At  Closworth,  aged  91,  Henrietta,  widow  of  the 
Rev.  Nat.  Bartlett,  Rector  of  the  same  parish, 
and  only  dau.  of  the  late  Swayne  Harbin,  esq.,  of 
Newton-house,  near  Yeovil. 

At  Bishop’s-hall,  near  Taunton,  aged  16,  John 
Rothwell,  youngest  son  of  the  late  Charles  Cut- 
cliffe  Drake,  esq.,  of  Spidngfield,  near  Barnstaple. 

At  Rosiere,  Lyndhurst,  Louisa  Henriette,  wife 
of  Vice-Admiral  Dashwood. 

At  the  residence  of  James  Wheeler,  esq.,  Clif- 
ton-place,  Exeter,  aged  30,  Robert  Henry  Bar- 
nett, esq.,  of  Magdalen  College,  Cambridge. 

At  Royal-terrace,  Edinburgh,  aged  82,  Henry 
Scott  Alves,  esq.,  late  of  the  Board  of  Control  for 
the  Affairs  of  India. 

Elizabeth,  wife  of  Richard  Bowerman,  esq., 
Uffculme. 

At  Hastings,  aged  60,  Lonisa  Georgiana  Maria, 
wife  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Woodyatt. 

At  her  residence,  Lexden-road,  Colchester, 
Sophia,  widow  of  Joseph  Gregson,  esq.,  of  Liver- 
pool. 

March  20.  At  Totnes,  Devon,  aged  92,  Anne, 
widow  of  Abraham  Tucker,  esq.,  of  Tuckenhay, 
formerly  of  Bridport. 

At  Duke-st.,  Bath,  aged  70,  Eleanora,  wife  of 
the  Rev.  Charles  Bryan,  Rector  of  Woolastone, 
Gloucestershire,  and  only  dau.  of  the  late  Adm. 
Kempthorne,  of  Helston,  Cornwall. 

At  St.  Peter’s,  Thanet,  aged  89,  William  Blake- 
more, esq.,  and,  on  the  25th  inst.,  aged  82, 
Marianne,  his  wife. 

In  Pulteney-st.,  Bath,  aged  52,  thirty-six  of 
of  w’hich  were  passed  in  active  service  in  India, 
Capt.  Frederick  Thomas  Powell,  Assistant-Super- 
intendent of  the  Indian  NavJ^ 

At  Hanwood,  near  Shrewsbury,  Mary,  only 
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child  of  the  late  Jacob  Yallowley,  esq.,  of  Wood- 
lands-house,  Sun-ey,  hanker,  in  the  firm  of 
Messrs.  Currie  and  Co.,  Cornhill. 

At  his  residence  at  Walthamstow,  aged  64, 
Ford  Barclay,  esq. 

In  Hereford-road  North,  Westhourne-groYe, 
W,.  aged  50,  Mary  Dymock,  wife  of  Col.  Charles 
Smith,  unattached,  and  eldest  dau.  of  the  late 
Sami.  Stead,  esq.,  of  Halifax,  Yorkshire. 

Aged  72,  Captain  Kennett  Beacham  Martin, 
Harbour-master  at  Ramsgate. 

At  Queen’s-road,  Bayswater,aged  68,  Margaret, 
widow  of  Thomas  PMlpott,  esq.,  of  Willesden, 
Middlesex. 

At  Felsted-place,  Essex,  aged  80,  Ehzaheth, 
widow  of  Robert  Hulme,  esq. 

March  21.  At  Chard,  aged  34,  William  Spicer 
Langdon,  esq.,  solicitor. 

At  the  family  mansion,  St.  Bricedale,  Kirkcaldy, 
William  Swan,  esq.,  of  the  extensive  manufactur- 
ing firm  of  Swan  Brothers. 

At  Calais,  aged  83,  Thomas  Theobald,  esq.,  of 
Grays  Thurrock,  Essex. 

At  his  residence,  Tittle-row,  Maidenhead, 
Berks,  aged  60,  Richard  Weller,  esq. 

Aged  59,  Henry  Headland,  esq.,  formerly  of 
Digswell-hill,  Herts. 

At  his  residence,  Clapton-sq.,  Hackney,  aged 
78,  John  Edwin  Netterville,  for  fifiy-four  years 
a member  of  the  Stock  Exchange. 

At  Well-head,  Halifax,  aged  90,  Mrs.  Frances 
Waterhouse. 

At  Kiln  wick,  aged  67,  Charles  Grimston,  esq., 
of  Grimston  Garth,  and  Kilnwiek,  in  the  East 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  late  Col.-Commandant  of 
the  East  York  Regiment  of  Militia. 

Aged  52,  Mr.  Frederick  Newenham,  historical 
and  portrait  painter. 

At  Leamington,  aged  87,  Mrs,  Lockett,  widow 
of  William  Jeffery  Lockett,  esq.,  Derby. 

At  her  residence,  6,  Merrion-square  East,  Dub- 
lin, Emily  E.  Dowager  Baroness  de  Robeck. 

Frances  Amelia,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Rev. 
Thomas  Hornsby,  of  Ravensthorpe,  Northamp- 
tonshire. 

At,  her  residence,  East  Southernhay,  Sarah 
Maria,  relict  of  George  Parminter  Amory,  esq. 

March  22.  At  Ardgillan,  aged  78,  Marianne, 
widow  of  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Edward  Taylor, 

At  Drayton,  Norfolk,  aged  73,  Charles  Helwyg 
Laton,  esq. 

At  Clarence-house,  Gillingham,  Kent,  aged  23, 
Capt.  Richard  Henry  Fry,  15th  Regt.,  eldest  son 
of  Major  R.  Fry,  late  63rd  Regt. 

At  Haverstock-hill,  Hampstead,  aged  17,  Caro- 
line Elizabeth,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Capt.  James 
Thomas  Gordon,  I5th  Regt.  B.N.I.,  and  grand- 
dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  J.  Warington  Evans. 

Suddenly,  at  Chichester  Barracks,  James 
McHaffie  Cowan,  M.D.,  Army  Medical  Staff, 
Depot  Battalion,  late  of  the  55th  Regt. 

Aged  27,  Peter  Osborne  esq.,  eldest  son  of  the 
late  Lieut-Col.  Henry  Roche  Osborn,  Bengal 
Army. 

At  Plaistow,  Essex,  aged  87,  Elizabeth,  relict 
of  tlie  late  Rev.  James  Knight,  of  Claphara. 

At  Taviton-st.,  Gordon-sq.,  Miss  Frances  Cooke, 
sister  of  Edward  Cooke,  esq.,  Judge  of  County 
Courts. 

At  Chalford,  Glocestershire,  Mary,  wife  of 
Richard  Horton,  esq.,  surgeon. 

March  23.  In  Paris,  Count  Sigismund  Krasinski, 
a Polish  noble,  hero,  and  poet.  He  was  related 
to  the  royal  houses  of  Saxony  and  Piedmont, 
and  his  godfather  was  the  Emperor  Napoleon, 
who  appointed  him  on  the  day  of  his  birth  aide- 
de-camp  to  the  King  of  Rome.  The  Confedei'a- 
tion  of  Bar,  the  last  of  national  Polish  govern- 
ments, at  a time  w'hen  Poland  w'as  battling  with 
its  three  invaders,  was  presided  over  by  two 
Krasinskis;  one  of  them  a marshal,  the  other 
Bishop  of  Kamienioc.  General  Count  Krasinski, 
the  father  of  Sigismund,  was  Commandant  of  the 
I.ight  Horse  Cavalry  under  Napoleon. 

At  Prittenden,  aged’  15  months,  Helen  Mary, 


youngest  child  of  the  Rev.  Edward  and  Lady 
Harriett  Moore. 

At  Royal-creseent,  aged  82,  Robert  Robertson, 
esq.,  of  Auchleeks,  Perthshire,  and  Memhlands, 
Devon. 

At  his  residence,  Penton-place,  aged  58,  John 
Dan  by  Christopher,  of  Ai’gyle-st.,  London,  soh- 
eitor,  only  son  of  the  late  John  Christopher,  esq., 
formerly  of  Bishop  Auckland,  and  afterwards  of 
Crook-hall,  Durham. 

At  Upper  Lansdowne-ter.,  Notting-hill,  aged 
66,  Charles  Barker,  esq.,  of  Birchin-lane. 

At  his  house,  Thurlow-lodge,  Clapham,  Surrey, 
aged  73,  Henry  Seymour  Montagu,  esq. 

At  Hans-pl.,  Chelsea,  aged  81,  Chas.  Tylee,  esq. 

Aged  59,  Charles  McDuflP,  esq.,  solicitor,  of 
Castle-st.,  Holborn. 

March  24.  At  Plumpstead,  Kent,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  which  he  had  resided  for  the  past 
half-century,  aged  74,  Sir  Edward  Bindloss  Per- 
rott,  Bart.  He  was  descended  from  thecelehrated 
Perrotts  of  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  was  nearly  related  to  the  present 
Attorney-General,  Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly,  M.P.,  and 
was  the  uncle  to  H.  B,  Sheridan,  esq.,  M.P.  fur 
Dudley. 

Aged  59,  William  Hole,  esq.,  of  Parke,  Bovey 
Tracey. 

Killed  by  a fall  from  Ms  horse  while  hunting 
with  the  Limerick  Harriers,  aged  45,  Michael 
Patrick  Russell,  esq.,  J.P.,  ofGlenmore,  co.  Cork, 
eldest  surviving  son  of  the  late  Patrick  Russell, 
esq.,  of  Mount  Russell,  and  son-in-law  of  Daniel 
Clanchy,  esq.,  D.L.,  of  Charleville, 

At  her  residence  in  Cavendish -place,  Bath, 
Marion,  last  surviving  dau.  of  the  late  John 
Dunlop,  esq.,  of  Montagu-sq.,  London. 

At  his  residence,  Park-road,  Stockwell,  aged 
31,  William  Collier,  only  son  of  the  late  W.  J. 
Roberts,  esq.,  of  Swanage. 

At  Twizel-house,  Northumberland,  Lewis  Ta- 
bitha,  wdfe  of  Prideaux  John  Selby,  esq.,  and 
second  sister  of  the  late  Bertram  Mitford,  esq.,  of 
Mitford-castle,  in  the  same  county. 

At  Gravesend,  after  landing  from  the  ship 
“ Coldstream”  on  the  1st,  aged  43,  R.  Y.  Cum- 
mins, esq.,  late  Assistant-Colonial  Secretary  and 
Acting  Secretary  to  the  Council  of  Government, 
from  excessive  tropical  debility  and  unremitting 
attention  to  his  responsible  duties  during  25 
year’s  residence  in  the  colony  of  Mauritius. 

At  Upper  Norwood,  aged  62,  Robert  Warrand, 
esq.,  of  Westhorpe,  Notts,  J.P.,  and  Deputy- 
Lieut.  for  that  co.,  late  Major  in  H.M.’s  6th  or 
Enniskillen  Dragoons,  and  eldest  son  of  the  late 
Thomas  Warrand,  esq.,  of  Warrandfield,  Inver- 
ness-shire. 

At  Brighton,  Sir  John  Lewes  Predder,  Knt., 
late  CMef  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Van 
Diemen’s  Land. 

At  Birkenhead,  aged  24,  Emmeline  Jane,  wife 
of  Isaac  ’Espinasse,  and  dau.  of  PMlip  Long- 
more,  esq.,  of  Hertford  Castle. 

At  Mornington-pL,  Hampstead-rd.,  aged  64, 
James  Stark,  esq. 

At  his  residence,  Peterhoiough-lodge,  Finch- 
lejs  New-road,  Henry  Trinder,  esq. 

At  St.  Heller’s,  Jersey,  aged  77,  E.  Dyke  Poore, 
esq.,  of  Figheldean,  and  a Justice  of  the  Peace 
for  the  county  of  Wilts. 

At  Harpenden,  Herts,  aged  60,  Rebecca,  wife  of 
James  Quiter  Rumball,  surgeon. 

At  Via  Gregoriana,  Rome,  Elizabeth,  last  sur- 
viving dau.  of  the  late  Charles  Shand,  esq.,  of 
Rupert-house,  Everton,  near  Liverpool. 

March  25.  Aged  79,  Gilbert  Nor  they  Tompson, 
esq.,  of  Totnes. 

At  her  residence,  Regency-sq.,  Brighton,  aged 
88,  the  Hon.  Frances  Holland,  widow  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Samuel  Holland,  Precentor  of  Chichester, 
and  formerly  Rector  of  Poynings,  Sussex,  and 
dau.  of  the  late  Thomas  Lord  Erskine. 

At  Edinburgh,  aged  92,  Mrs.  Taylor,  widow  of 
Mr.  James  Taylor,  who  was  the  first  to  discover 
and  apply  steam  to  the  propulsion  of  vessels, 
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I having  enjoyed  for  many  years,  as  the  -widow  of 

S the  discoverer  of  steam  navigation,  a pension  (a 

I very  inadequate  one)  from  Government.  Mrs. 

1 Taylor  had  met  and  danced  -with  Robert  Burns, 

: and  graphically  described  a “ tea-ball”  in  one  of 

i those  old  mansions  in  the  Lawnmarket,  -where 

I she  met  the  poet  on  a visit  to  Edinburgh. 

I At  Chorlton-house,  near  Shaftesbury,  Mary, 

I -wife  of  Robert  Graves,  esq. 

At  Clifton,  Augusta  Amelia  Lys,  youngest  dau. 

■ of  Major  Tinling,  late  74th  Highlanders,  and 
I grand-dau.  of  the  late  Gen,  Tinling,  Grenadier 
! Guards. 

I At  his  residence,  Lodway-villa,  St.  George’s, 
Somerset,  George  Allen,  esq.,  surgeon. 

At  Sandhaves,  Corsley,  Wilts,  aged  81,  John 
Racster,  esq.,  formerly  of  Pershore,  Worcester- 
shire. 

At  Ashford,  aged  37,  Elizabeth,  eldest  dau.  of 
the  late  Rev.  William  Morris,  M.A.,  Incumbent 
of  Wye,  and  sister  to  Dr.  Morris,  of  Chartham. 

I At  Claremont-sq.,  aged  79,  T.  Seargeant,  esq. 

At  Glasgow,  aged  25,  Thomas,  eldest  son  of 
Thomas  Hunter,  esq.,  of  Moss-side,  Manchester. 

Aged  60,  John  Walker,  esq.,  of  Clowes-terr,, 

1 Higher  Broughton,  Manchester. 

I March  26.  At  Coaxdon-hall,  Chardstock,  Dor- 
set, aged  55,  Mary,  the  wife  of  John  Wills,  esq. 

At  his  residence,  Wingfield-house,  near  Brad- 
ford-on-Avon,  aged  71,  Joseph  Grace  Smith,  esq.. 
Judge  of  the  County  Courts  of  Bath  and  North 
' Wilts. 

At  Freshford,  aged  82,  Mary,  widow  of  John 
Newton,  esq. 

At  Newland-lodge,  Hurst,  Berks,  aged  91, 
Charles  Simonds,  esq. 

At  Dorset-pl.,  North,  Clapham-rd.,  aged  25, 
Mary,  wife  of  Lieut.  J.  B.  Wilkinson,  4th  Royal 
Lancashire  Militia. 

At  Nice,  Anna  Selina,  dau.  of  the  Rev.  Lam- 
hart  Bayljq  of  Bally arthur,  co.  Wicklow,  and 
wife  of  W.  W.  Congreve,  esq.,  of  Burton-hall, 
Cheshire. 

At  his  residence.  The  Hodge,  Mottram-in-Long- 
dendale,  Cheshire,  aged  76,  Esther,  the  wife  of 
I Richard  Matley,  esq. 

At  Sandgate,  of  diphtheria,  aged  33,  Ellen,  wife 

■ Capt.  F.  T.  Lyster,  of  the  11th  Regt. 

Frances,  wife  of  Edward  Slaughter,  esq.,  of 
Mansfield -st.,  Cavendish-sq.,  and  second  dau.  of 
I the  late  Sir  Edward  Mostyn,  Bart.,  of  Talacre, 
Flintshire.  R.I.P. 

I At  his  residence.  Burton-house,  Melton  Mow- 
I bray,  aged  67,  John  Keal,  esq. 

At  her  residence,  Eltham,  Kent,  aged  69,  Mrs. 
Lambert,  relict  of  Charles  Lambert,  esq. 

At  Margate,  aged  55,  Mr.  J.  £.  Wright, 
solicitor. 

At  Windsor-place,  Plymouth,  Mary,  third  dau. 
of  the  late  Rev.  Samuel  Nicholson. 

Aged  60,  James  Barton  Hill,  esq.,  late  of 
Guildford-pl,,  Foundling. 

At  his  residence.  Barton-lodge,  Barton-upon- 
Irwell,  Lancashire,  aged  66,  Wm.  Tetlow,  esq. 

At  Prospect-house,  Sandown,  Isle  of  Wight, 
aged  72,  Ann,  relict  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Thomas 
Porter,  of  the  Subchantry,  Close,  Salisbury,  and 
: only  dau.  of  John  Vining  Elliott,  esq.,  solicitor, 

late  of  Portsmouth. 

March  27.  At  Cube-house,  Woolwich  Common, 

: aged  24,  Ernest  Christian  Wilford,  eldest  son  of 

Col.  E.  N.  Wilford,  R.A. 

At  Penge,  Surrey,  aged  25,  Ann,  second  sur- 

Ivi-ving  dau.  of  the  late  Lieut.  Robt.  Ancell,  R.N. 
At  Odiham,  aged  71,  Elizabeth,  second  dau.  of 
the  late  Rev.  Y.  H.  Brickwell. 

At  Wilmington,  in  Kent,  aged  22,  Frederick 
Heberden,  Lieut,  in  H.M.’s  55th  Foot,  the  only 
son  of  the  Rev.  Frederick  Heberden. 

At  Rockwood-house,  Burnley,  Lancashire, 
Mary,  wife  of  Edward  Dwyer,  esq.,  of  Lincoln’s- 
' inn,  barrister-at-law. 

At  St.  Peter’s-terr.,  Hammersmith,  aged  39, 

I William,  eldest  son  of  Thomas  Horton,  of  Green- 
st.,  Grosvenor-sq.,  London. 


At  Cheltenham,  Mary  Catherine,  second  dau. 
of  the  late  J.  C.  Pai'ker,  esq.,  of  Hull. 

At  Falmouth,  aged  74,  Capt.  Head,  R.N.,  an 
old  and  meritorious  war  officer. 

March  28.  At  Widcombe-cresc.,  Bath,  aged 
85,  Joseph  James  Dallaway,  esq.,  fifth  son  of  the 
late^  William  Dallaway,  esq.,  of  Brimscombe 
Mansion-house,  Gloucestershire. 

At  Southampton,  aged  60,  Mr.  Alderman  R. 
Andrews.  He  was  originally  a journej'man  black- 
smith in  a Hampshire  village,  and  became  the 
largest  coachmaker  in  the  south  of  England. 
He  worked  for  the  Queen  and  a large  number  of 
the  nobility,  and  sent  carriages  to  all  parts  of  ihe 
world.  lie  was  three  times  successively  Mayor 
of  Southampton,  and  was  distinguished  for  his 
munificent  hospitality.  During  his  mayoralty 
he  entertained  M.  Kossuth,  and  it  was  at  Mr. 
Andrews’s  residence  that  the  Hungarian  patriot, 
in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Cohden  and  Lord  Dudley 
Stuart,  delivered  his  first  great  oration  in  Eng- 
land. Mr.  Andrews  also  entertained  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  London  in  state  in  Southampton.  He 
was  a magistrate  and  an  alderman  of  that  town, 
and  was  a candidate  for  its  representation  in 
Parliament  at  the  last  general  election.  No  dis- 
tinguished man  or  member  of  the  aristocracy, 
whether  Whig  or  Tory,  overcame  to  Southampton 
without  visiting  the  Radical  coachmaker.  lie 
was  uneducated,  but  gifted  with  remarkable 
shrewdness.  He  has  left  a widow  and  two  sons. 
He  employed  constantly  upwards  of  100  work- 
men, to  whom  he  was  a kind  and  considerate 
master,  and  by  -whom  he  is  much  regretted. 

At  Ravenscourt-park,  Hammersmith,  aged  81, 
George  Scott,  esq. 

At  Boulogne-sur-Mer,  aged  95,  Ann,  widow  of 
Vice-Adm.  Sir  George  Murray,  K.C.B. 

At  Eshing-park,  near  Godaiming,  aged  74,  J. 
H.  Frankland,  esq. 

At  Hatton-house,  Shrewsbury,  aged  65,  Mary 
Anne,  wife  of  Timotheus  Burd,  esq. 

At  Grosvenor-st.  West,  Eaton-sq.,  aged  72,  Mr. 
Peter  Frederick  Frcyberg. 

At  Allington-castle,  Kent,  aged  84,  Miss  Ann 
Crispe. 

At  the  house  of  her  grandson-in-law,  Mr. 
Robert  Pemberton,  Fielden’s  Arms,  Blackburn, 
aged  103,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Osborne.  She  was  a 
native  of  Middleton,  and  had  been  a widow  forty- 
six  years.  Her  husband  was  gardener  to  the  late 
Sir  William  Fielden,  Bart.  She  retained  all  her 
faculties  to  the  last,  and  was  comparatively  hale 
up  to  within  a month  of  her  death,  continuing 
till  then  to  discharge  her  usual  household  duties. 

Aged  71,  Sarah,  wife  of  Raydin  Richard  Go  war, 
esq.,  of  Stratford,  Essex. 

At  Inverleith-terr.,  Edinburgh,  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
George  Melville  Leslie. 

March  29.  At  Grosvenor-sq.,  the  Countess  of 
Harrowby.  The  deceased  Countess  was  dau.  of 
John,  first  Marquis  of  Bute,  by  his  second  mar- 
riage with  Frances,  second  dau.  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Coutts,  and  was  sister  of  the  late  Lord  Dudley 
Stuart.  Her  Ladyship  was  married  September 
15,  1823,  to  the  Earl  of  Harrowby,  then  Viscount 
Sandon,  by  whom  she  leaves  surviving  issue 
Viscount  Sandon,  M.P, 

At  Fail-seat,  Horace  Grant,  esq.,  formerly  of 
the  East  India  House. 

At  Lewes-crescent,  Brighton,  aged  58,  A.  G. 
Gilliam,  esq. 

Mary  Caroline,  wife  of  William  Augustus  Orle- 
bar,  esq.,  of  Hinwick-hall,  Bedfordshire. 

At  Chelsea,  aged  49,  Anna,  widow  of  Capt. 
John  Paget,  R.N.,  and  dau.  of  the  late  Hon.  Col. 
James  Lawrence  Hilton,  Custos  of  St.  Anne’s, 
Jamaica. 

At  Summer-hill,  Manchester,  aged  31,  Mari- 
anne, the  wife  of  William  Andrew  Fairbairn,  esq. 

At  Wood-hall,  E.ssex,  aged  68,  Richard  Birch 
Wolfe,  esq.,  for  many  years  an  active  magistrate 
and  a deputy-lieut.  for  the  above  county. 

At  Bildestone  Rectory,  Suffolk,  Harriett,  wife 
of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Gedge. 
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At  the  Rectory,  Shelsley  Beauchamp,  Worces- 
tershire, aged  39,  Rose,  wife  of  the  Rev,  M.  Hill. 

At  Smallwood  Parsonage,  Cheshire,  aged  33, 
Margaret,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Hastings  Gordon, 
and  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  Henry  Gylby 
Lonsdale,  Vicar  of  St.  Mary’s,  Lichfield. 

Aged  57,  at  Wymeswold,  Wm  Fisher  Ella,  esq. 

March  30.  At  his  residence,  Sussex-terr., 
King’s-road,  Chelsea,  aged  63,  James  Edward 
Christie,  esq. 

At  Kensington-garden-terr.,  Laura  Frances, 
wife  of  James  Bacon,  esq.,  Q.C. 

At  her  residence,  the  Verge,  New-park-road, 
Clapham,  aged  80,  Betsey,  widow  of  William 
Henry  Tayler,  esq. 

At  Leeds,  aged  63,  William  Terry,  esq.,  late  of 
Hull. 

At  the  Rectory,  Herringswell,  near  Mildenhall, 
aged  48,  Katherine  Mary,  the  wife  of  the  Rev. 
Charles  JenMn,  D.D. 

At  Ashburnham-house,  London,  aged  15 
months,  Edward,  sixth  son  of  the  Earl  of  Ash- 
burnham. 

At  Ipswich,  aged  55,  Joseph  David  Everett, 
esq.,  late  of  Riishmere. 

Aged  53,  Mr.  Owen  Browne  Carter,  architect  and 
artist,  of  Winchester.  The  deceased  was  a man  of 
great  ability  in  his  profession,  as  his  beautiful 
drawings  of  many  of  our  cathedrals  and  parish 
churches  afford  ample  evidence. 

At  Goldington  Bury,  Bedfordshire,  from  the 
effects  of  a fall  from  his  horse,  William  Ken- 
worthy Browne,  late  Capt.  in  the  Bedfordshire 
Militia,  and  a justice  of  the  peace. 

At  Blandford-sq.,  aged  79,  J.  Drinkald,  esq. 

At  his  residence,  Amersham-park- villas,  Kent, 
aged  63,  Griffith  Rice,  esq. 

At  Athole-cres.,  Perth,  N.B.,  Maria,  wife  of 
George  Moncrieff,  esq.,  and  eldest  dau.  of  Capt. 
Rogers,  Kilkenny,  Ireland. 

At  Coworth-park,  Sunningdale,  aged  46,  Mary, 
wife  of  John  Alves  Arbuthnot,  esq. 

March  31.  At  Islington,  aged  68,  Henry  Cot- 
ton, esq.,  late  of  Shaftesbury. 

At  Mereworth,  Kent,  aged  9,  Robert,  second 
son  of  William  Harryman,  esq. 

In  Wyatt-st.,  Maidstone,  aged  100,  Mrs.  Mary 
Spicer. 

At  Rye,  Sussex,  aged  43,  Ann  Baker,  eldest 
dau.  of  the  late  Thomas  Meryon,  esq. 

At  Quarmby,  near  Huddersfield,  aged  69,  David 
Haigh,  esq.,  of  the  firm  of  David  Haigh  and 
Brothers,  woollen  manufacturers. 

At  St.  John’s-wood,  aged  29,  William  Charles 
Wentworth,  jun.,  esq.,  barrister-at-law,  eldest 
son  of  William  Charles  Wentworth,  sen.,  esq.,  of 
Vaucluse,  Australia. 

At  Swissville,  Guernsey,  James  Saumarez  Do- 
bree,  esq.,  one  of  the  Jurats  of  the  Royal  Court 
of  Guernsey. 

At  Saville-row,  Walworth,  aged  16,  John  Wil- 
liam, the  only  son  of  John  Gannon,  esq. 

Miss  Jane  Clarke,  the  celebrated  court  milliner. 
Her  property  (including  pictures)  is  estimated  at 
£80,000,  the  principal  portion  of  which  is  said  to 
be  left  to  the  various  charities  of  the  metropolis. 
It  is  said  that  Miss  Clarke  directed  that  she  should 
be  interred  in  point-lace. 

At  Venice,  very  suddenly,  (owing,  it  is  said,  to 
an  excessive  use  of  chloroform  for  neuralgia  in 
the  head,)  aged  35,  the  Duchess  Louisa,  of  Meck- 
lenburgh-Schwerin,  the  wife  of  the  Prince  of 
Windischgratz,  and  niece  of  the  King  of  Prussia. 

At  Cheltenham,  Ellen  Esther,  wife  of  Geo. 
Spry,  esq.,  formerly  of  Bath. 

Lately.  In  the  Isle  of  Antigone,  (Sea  of  Mar- 
mora,) aged  107,  a retired  patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople, named  Konstantios.  He  was  born  in  1752, 
and  was  son  of  a goldsmith  in  the  Farnar ; educated 
at  the  cost  of  Catherine  II.  of  Russia  at  Kiew ; 
subsequently  head  of  the  convent  on  Mount 
Sinai,  where  he  harboured  General  Bonaparte; 
next  metropolitan  of  Alexandria,  and  on  the 
murder  of  the  Byzantine  patriarch  at  the  Greek 
insurrection,  elected  head  of  the  Greek  Church. 


He  has  left  many  learned  works  on  Byzantine 
archseology. 

A Martyr  to  Science. — M.  Sturne,  a medical 
man  residing]  at  Blendecques,  (Pas-de~Calais). 

He  had  for  some  time  past  turned  his  attention 
very  particularly  to  the  treatment  of  quinsey, 
and  lately  published  a pamphlet  on  that  disease, 
and  on  the  efficacy  of  croton  oil  as  a cure  for  it. 

A few  days  ago  he  was  called  in  to  a young  girl 
of  16  who  was  attacked,  but  his  specific  proving 
ineffectual,  he  had  recourse  to  the  operation  of 
tracheotomy.  Not  being  provided  with  the  neces- 
sary probe  for  the  operation,  he  had  recourse  to  a 
fragment  of  a hollow  one  of  India  rubber,  which, 
on  being  placed  in  the  opening,  became  distended, 
and  would  not  allow  the  passage  of  the  mucus. 

M.  Sturne,  in  order  to  counteract  that  incon- 
venience, placed  his  mouth  to  the  end  of  the 
probe,  and  by  suction  removed  the  mucus  from 
the  throat  of  the  patient,  who,  however,  died  in  a ' 
short  time  after.  This  devotedness  of  M.  Sturne  ' 
cost  him  his  life,  for  some  of  the  mucus  having  j 
got  into  his  throat,  inoculated  him  as  it  were  with 
the  disease,  and,  in  spite  of  every  assistance  af-  ' 
forded  by  his  medical  colleagues,  he  expired  i 
shortly  after. 

Aged  80,  C.  Cels,  the  Nestor  of  Belgian  : 

artists.  He  was  a pupil  of  David,  and  an  es-  j 

teemed  painter  of  histoi'ical  and  religious  subjects.  | 

At  Paris,  M.  Veinant,  one  of  the  oldest  “ bon-  ; 

quinistes”  (bookworms),  and  author  of  the  | 

“ Bibliotheca  Scatologica,”  and  editor  of  the  | 

“ Farces”  of  Fabarin.  His  sole  occupation  during  j 

the  last  years  of  his  life  was  to  go  rummaging  i 

about  the  hook-stalls  of  the  French  metropolis,  ! 

and  in  order  more  conveniently  to  carry  off  his  : 

purchases,  he  had  a coat  made  with  more  than  a 
dozen  different  pockets,  each  for  a particular  size  ! 

of  book,  folio,  quarto,  octavo,  duodecimo,  &c.  j 

The  hooks  he  amassed  amount  to  more  than  ten  i 

thousand  volumes,  and  many  really  valuable  \ 

works  are  said  to  be  among  this  number.  85,000 
francs  (£3,400)  have  been  offered  already  for  the  j 
collection.  I 

Accidentally  drowned  in  the  river  Nith,  Dum-  I 

friesshire,  Mr.  A.  Maekay,  formerly  piper  to  her  | 

Majesty.  Maekay  was  of  a race  of  hereditary  ' 

pipers  who  obtained  their  instruction  at  the  once  i 

celebrated  College  of  the  MacCruimius,  in  the  ! 

Isle  of  Skye,  which  has  been  swept  away  in  the  | 

changes  produced  by  the  altered  state  of  Gaelic  so-  | 

eiety.  He  was  not  simply  a performer,  but  also  a | 

composer  of  singular  ability.  j 

April  1.  At  the  Chantry-,  Brad ford-on-A von,  j 

Lieut.-Col.  James  Allen,  late  of  the  H.E.I.C.S.  ! 

At  Malton,  aged  9,  George,  and  aged  4,  Mary ; ; 

also,  on  Saturday,  the  2nd  inst.,  at  Burton  Agnes,  | 

near  Driffield,  aged  3,  William,  and  on  Wednes-  | 

day,  the  6th  inst.,  aged  2,  Agnes,  children  of  Mr.  j 

Richard  Jefferson,  druggist,  of  Market-place,  ( 

Malton.  They  have  all  died  of  diphtheria.  j 

At  the  Manor,  Wheatley,  Oxford,  Jane  Susan,  | 

wife  of  Thomas  Smith,  esq.,  surgeon,  eldest  dau.  t 

of  the  Rev.  Admiral  Thomas  Gill,  of  Bath,  and  \ 

sister  of  Charles  Gill,  esq.,  surgeon,  of  Whitting-  i 

ton,  near  Chesterfield.  : 

At  Upper  Berkeley-st.,  Gen.  Frederick  C.  I 

White,  late  of  the  Grenadier  Guards.  | 

At  Manton,  Rutland,  aged  42,  Capt.  Alexander  [ 
Doria,  late  of  the  H.E.I.C.S.  j 

At  Chatham,  aged  70,  Capt.  Francis  Edward  ; 
Leech,  Paymaster-in-Cbief,  Invalid  Depot.  j 

Annie  Isabella,  wife  of  Edward  Hamilton  Stir- 
ling, of  St.  Helier’s,  Jersey,  and  youngest  dau.  of  ! 

the  late  Capt.  Wm.  Nugent  Glascock,  R.N.  ' 

At  Wallington,  Fareham,  Hants,  aged  74,  Lucy  ; 
Matilda,  widow  of  William  Gunner,  esq.,  late  of 
Chernocke-place,  Winchester,  and  formerly  of  , 

Bishop’s  W altham,  Hants,  and  seventh  dau.  of  the  i 

late  Thomas  Ridge,  esq.,  of  Kilmiston-house,  > 

Hants. 

At  Torquay,  Devon,  aged  41,  Henry  Diunilt  j 
Severn,  esq.,  of  Derby. 

At  Hassobiiry,  aged  25,  Cecil  Mary,  wife  of 
Capt.  Gosling,  and  dau.  ot  A.  A Park,  esq. 
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At  Calverley-parade,  Tunbridge  Wells,  aged 
16,  Louisa  Jane,  the  only  dau.  of  the  Rev.  Wm.  R. 
Holmes,  M.A. 

At  London,  aged  29,  John,  son  of  the  late 
Thomas  Harrison,  esq.,  of  Alnwick,  Northum- 
berland. 

At  Cam  den-town,  aged  73,  Mr.  Thomas  Heavi- 
side, formerly  of  Stockton-on-Tees,  and  father  of 
the  late  Rev.  George  Heaviside,  Unitarian  minis- 
ter at  Rochdale. 

At  her  residence.  Oxford-terrace,  aged  66,  Jane, 
widow  of  Thomas  Henry  Buckle,  esq.,  of  Meck- 
lenburgh-sq. 

At  his  residence,  Bank-side,  Wootton,  near  Li- 
verpool, aged  49,  Charles  Hopley,  esq.,  formerly 
of  Rio  de  Janiero. 

Elizabeth,  widow  of  Thomas  Wise,  esq.,  of  the 
Priory,  Hants. 

Aged  86,  Jane,  relic  of  the  Rev.  Alex.  Crombie, 
LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  late  of  York-ter.,  Regent’s-Park, 
and  Phesdo,  Kincardineshire. 

At  Hardwick,  near  Reading,  aged  67,  Henry 
Philip  Powys,  esq. 

April  2.  At  Brooklands-pl.,  Cambridge,  aged 
I 77,  Richard  Poster,  esq.  “ He  had  for  a pe- 
! riod  of  upwards  of  half  a century  been  an  eminent 

brewer  and  wine  and  liquor  merchant  in  Cam- 
bridge, and  in  the  cause  of  religion  and  civil 
liberty  his  name  was  a ‘ household  word.’  He 
was  a member  of  the  Baptist  Church  fi’om  his 
youth ; but  for  a series  of  years,  while  health 
permitted,  presided  here  at  the  Wesleyan  anni- 
versaries. To  all  religious  institutions  he  was  a 
firm  and  liberal  friend.  At  the  urgent  request  of 
the  Whig  party,  he  twice  contested  the  borough 
of  Cambridge  : the  first  time  in  June,  1841,  when, 
with  Lord  Cosmo  Russell  as  a colleague,  he  op- 
posed the  Hon.  J.  H.  T.  Manners  Sutton  and  Sir 
A.  C.  Grant,  on  which  occasion  he  was  27  below 
the  lowest  Conservative.  In  March,  1843,  he  op- 
posed Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly,  when  he  lost  his  election 
by  27.  Mr.  Foster  was  devoted  to  the  intei’est 
and  well-being  of  his  native  town ; he  was  ever 
foremost  in  every  good  work  ; and  truly  it  may 
be  said  he  lived  a gentleman  and  died  a Chris- 
tian.” 

At  Nice,  aged  43,  Georgina,  wife  of  Lord  Pol- 
warth,  of  Mertown-house,  Berwickshire,  third 
dau.  of  the  late  Geo.  Baillie,  esq.,  of  Jerriswoode 
and  Mellerstain,  and  sister  to  the  present  Earl  of 
Haddington. 

I At  her  residence,  Hammersmith,  Sophia  Leti- 
tia,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Sir  George  Strick- 
I land,  bart.,  of  Boynton-house,  Yorkshire,  and 
widow  of  Capt.  Calder,  21st  Light  Dragoons. 

I At  her  brother’s  residence,  the  Vicar  of  New- 
i castle-upon-Tyne,  Jane,  widow  of  Lewis  Alexan- 
der, esq.,  of  Hopwood-hall,  Halifax. 

At  Belmont-pL,  St.  Sidwell’s,  Exeter,  aged 
45,  John  Parsons,  esq.,  the  youngest  and  only 
surviving  son  of  James  Parsons,  esq.,  formerly  of 
Dorchester,  but  lately  of  Taunton,  Somerset. 

At  Lidgate-hall,  Ann,  widow  of  George  Paw- 
sey,  esq. 

At  Stratford,  Essex,  aged  80,  Mrs.  Adams,  wi- 
dow of  Mr.  James  Adams,  Plaistow,  Essex. 

At  Cliftonville,  Brighton,  aged  72,  Susanna 
Wilson,  the  wife  of  Rear-Admiral  Sir  John 
Hindmarsh. 

Suddenly,  on  his  arrival  in  London  from  his 
regiment,  the  4th  Light  Dragoons,  Charles  Fre- 
derick O’Meara,  of  disease  of  the  heart.  He 
served  through  the  Crimean  war,  and  was  one  of 
the  glorious  600. 

In  Lowndes-st.,  aged  78,  Sarah,  widow  of  Wm. 
Moffat,  esq.,  of  Harperton,  Roxburghshire. 

At  Peckham  Rye,  aged  19,  Mai’y,  dau.  of  Rich- 
ard Stokoe,  esq. 

April  3.  At  Chelmsford,  aged  42,  Mr.  George 
Church  King,  formerly  of  Widford-hall. 

At  his  residence,  Lyons-house,  Hetton-le-Hole, 
aged  47,  J.  Wailes,  esq.  Mr.  Wailes  was  no  ordi- 
nary man  ; he  was  pre-eminently  a “ self-made” 
man,  and  by  dint  of  patient  perseverance  and  moral 
worth,  had  advanced  himself,  step  by  step,  to  a 


foremost  rank  in  his  profession  as  a practical 
colliery-viewer.  He  is  deserving  of  lasting  praise 
for  the  unceasing  attention  which  he  had  be- 
stowed upon  the  important  subject  of  colliery 
ventilation,  more  particularly  with  a view  of  pre- 
venting and  dimini.shing  the  risk  of  explosion  in 
coal-mines  ; and  his  elaborate  papers  relating  to 
this  topic  had  just  been  published  a few  days 
before  his  death,  under  the  amspices  of  the  North 
of  England  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers.  Mr. 
Wailes  had,  in  fact,  only  a week  before  his  de- 
cease brought  to  a satisfactory  conclusion  a se- 
ries of  elaborate  experiments,  undertaken  with 
the  especial  object  of  preventing  the  risk  of  ex- 
plosion in  coal  mines  ; and,  although  he  had  not 
the  scientific  knowledge  of  a Davy  or  a Clanny, 
yet  probably  no  practical  man  had  ever  before 
exercised  such  undaunted  perseverance  in  carry- 
ing out  this  benevolent  object ; and  if  for  this  rea- 
son alone,  his  name  deserves  to  be  remembered 
with  gratitude  by  every  friend  of  humanity.  As  a 
master,  impartially  consulting  the  interests  of 
his  employers,  and  having  at  the  same  time  a 
kindly  interest  in  the  welfare  of  those  under  him, 
his  death  will  be  deeply  regretted  by  every  one 
connected  with  the  important  collieries  of  which 
he  had  the  charge.  His  friends,  and  they  were 
many,  will  willingly  acknowledge  that  his  niche 
in  social  and  business  relations  will  not  readily 
be  filled  up. 

At  Birkdault,  Lowwood,  Lancashire,  aged  67, 
Daye  Barker,  esq. 

In  Montagu-sq.,  Elizabeth  Jane,  dau.  of  the 
late  Hon.  Lionel  and  Lady  Elizabeth  Dawson. 

At  Park-lane,  Southsea,  aged  75,  Benham, 
widow  of  Wm.  Thompson,  e.sq.,  surgeon,  R.N. 

At  Portflelds-house,  Hereford,  aged  88,  Ann, 
relict  of  Wm.  Lingen,  esq.,  of  I5urghhill-lodge, 
near  Hereford. 

At  Campden-grove,  Kensington,  aged  60,  Maria 
Hutchins,  dau.  of  the  late  Dr.  Callcott. 

Aged  75,  Bridget,  relict  of  the  Rev.  E.  G.  Char- 
nock,  formerly  of  Allexton. 

At  Spencer-house,  Emsworth,  aged  53,  Kate, 
relict  of  Thomas  Hellier  Sparkes,  esq. 

At  Bournemouth,  aged  31,  Charlotte  Haydon, 
widow  of  the  Rev.  Wm.  Cartwright,  M.A.,  for- 
merly Rector  of  Itchingfield,  Sussex. 

At  Hundleby,  Lincolnshire,  aged  62,  James 
Hairby,  esq.,  M.D. 

At  his  residence,  Bathwick-hill,  Bath,  Thomas 
Roscoe,  esq.,  solicitor,  late  of  Knutsford,  Chesh. 

Aged  39,  William  Horsfall,  esq.,  of  Oak-house, 
Manningham,  Bradford,  Yorkshire. 

At  his  residence,  Woolwich,  aged  40,  John, 
eldest  son  of  the  late  John  Shersby,  esq. 

At  his  residence.  Green-park-buildings,  Bath, 
aged  70,  John  Peter  Hardy,  esq. 

At  Streatham-park,  Surrey,  Leonard  Phillipps, 
esq.,  of  the  Wands  worth-road. 

April  4.  At  Gidea-hall,  Romford,  Essex,  Mary 
Herlot,  wife  of  Samuel  Tudor,  esq. 

At  Wyberton  Rectory,  Boston,  Caroline,  widow 
of  the  Rev.  Philip  Alpe,  M.A,,  and  youngest  dau. 
of  the  Rev.  Martin  Sheath,  M.A.,  Rector  of  the 
above  parish. 

At  Wood-house,  near  Ely,  John  Swift,  esq. 

At  the  residence  of  Wm.  de  Lannoy,  esq., 
Landsdowne-place,  Brighton,  Louisa,  wife  of 
Edward  English,  esq.,  of  the  Terrace,  Manor- 
park,  Streatham,  Surrey. 

At  Hastings,  aged  46,  Walter  Duke,  esq., 
surgeon. 

At  Crouch-st.,  Colchester,  aged  65,  Wm.,  son 
of  Thomas  Taylor,  esq..  West  Stockwell-st., 
Colchester. 

At  the  Spa,  Gloucester,  aged  84,  Louisa,  widow 
of  Captain  Thomas  Tykes,  R.N. 

At  Dieppe,  Charlotte  Augusta,  widow  of  Capt. 
Trimmer,  R.N. 

At  Dover,  Maria,  dau.  of  the  late  Wm.  Phipps, 
esq.,  of  River,  near  Dover. 

In  Devonshire-st.,  aged  70,  Henry  Chetwynd- 
Stapylton,  esq. 

At  the  Vicarage,  Saxilby,  near  Lincoln,  aged 
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74,  Rachel,  widow  of  Henry  Smith,  esq.,  of 
Gainsborough. 

April  5.  At  Great  Glenn,  aged  53,  William 
Cooper,  gent. 

In  London,  Ellen  Emelia,  wife  of  Sir  S.  Geo. 
Bonham,  hart.,  K.C.B. 

Aged  62,  Alexander  Liehert,  esq.,  of  Swinton- 
hall,  S win  ton. 

At  Watford,  Herts,  aged  58,  John  Spencer 
Pidcock,  esq.,  surgeon,  second  son  of  the  late 
Rev.  Benjamin  Pidcock,  Vicar  of  Youlgreave, 
Derbyshire. 

At  Camber well-terr.,  aged  9,  Ann  Eliz.  Clarke, 
eldest  child  of  the  Rev.  W.  C.  Moore,  M.A.,  In- 
cumbent of  St.  Philip  and  St.  James,  Ilfracombe. 

At  Torrington-sq.,  aged  35,  Lizzie,  wife  of  Geo. 
R.  Smalley,  esq.,  of  King’s  College. 

At  the  Elms,  Kingston-upon-Thames,  aged  79, 
Miss  Ann  Stewart. 

At  Bath,  Sarah,  dau.  of  the  late  Dr.  George 
Charles,  of  Ayr. 

At  R}de,  Isle  of  Wight,  aged  17,  Margaret 
Hannah  Lax  Mariann,  only  child  of  Robert  and 
Mariann  Smallwood. 

April  6.  At  Bigadon,  South  Devon,  aged  15, 
Robert  Thomas  Ryan,  younger  son  of  the  late 
Gen.  Sir  John  Hunter  Littler,  G.C.B. 

At  Swinton,  near  Malton,  aged  76,  Mrs.  M.  A. 
Hopper. 

At  Tong-hall,  near  Bradford,  aged  80,  Col.  J. 
P.  Tempest.  He  was  the  senior  magistrate  of 
the  West  Riding  bench,  Bradford  district,  having 
qualified  in  1820. 

Aged  81,  Mr.  Sam.  Powell,  of  Knareshorough, 
solicitor,  who  had  been  in  practice  in  that  town 
since  1807.  He  was  under-steward  of  the  courts 
for  the  Honour  of  Knareshorough,  and  returning 
officer  for  that  borough,  to  which  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  late  Duke  of  Devonshire  in  1813, 
and  clerk  to  the  magistrates  for  the  wapentake 
of  Claro  for  half  a century. 

At  Calais,  Henry  Duncan,  esq.,  M.D. 

At  Picton-villas,  Holloway,  aged  66,  Mr.  Roht. 
Cannon,  for  many  years  principal  clerk  in  the 
office  of  the  “ Times.” 

Aged  80,  Thomas  Edwards,  esq.,  Axminster, 
Devon. 

Eleanor  Serena,  wife  of  Mr.  Maximilian  Simon, 
of  Little  Moorfields,  and  third  dau.  of  N.  B. 
Engleheart,  esq.,  of  Blackheath  and  Doctors’ 
Commons. 

Suddenly,  at  his  residence,  Camden  - grove, 
Peckham,  aged  54,  Thomas  Braddock. 

At  her  residence.  Upper  Fitzroy-st.,  at  an  ad- 
vanced age,  Juliet,  widow  of  Capt.  T.  Wing,  R.N. 

At  Clifton,  Sarah,  widow  of  the  Rev.  Edward 
Bullock,  late  of  Hamildon,  Surrey. 

At  his  residence,  Aveley  Parsonage,  Essex, 
aged  50,  George  Lewis  Parrot. 

At  Lewisham,  aged  21,  Edward  Sheppard, 
youngest  son  of  James  Holdsworth,  esq. 

At  Kennington,  aged  76,  Harriot,  widow  of  R. 
G.  Fricker,  esq. 

Aged  80,  Thomas  Edwards,  esq.,  of  Axminster. 

Aged  77,  G.  H.  L.  Crespin  Armiger,  late  of 
Mottecombe-court  and  Modbury. 

April  7.  Aged  58,  Lieut.  Henry  Roberts,  R.N., 
late  of  Osmington,  near  Weymouth. 

At  Park-crescent,  Stoke  Newington,  aged  80, 
Mary  Ann,  wife  of  Thomas  Pattison,  esq.,  late  of 
the  II.E  I.C.S. 

At  Connaught-terrace,  Hyde-park,  Lady  Tees- 
dale,  widow  of  Major-Gen.  Sir  G.  Teesdale,  K.H. 

Ann,  wife  of  Charles  J.  Muggeridge,  esq.,  of 
Twickenham. 

At  Hackney,  aged  73,  John  Clarke,  esq,,  of 
Mark-lane,  London. 

At  the  residence  of  his  sons,  Vere-st.,  Ca- 
vendish-sq.,  aged  76,  Jos.  Taylor,  esq.,  M.R.C.S. 

At  Southampton,  aged  48,  Major  Harriot,  one 
of  the  ijassengers  from  India  in  the  mail-packet 
“ Ripon,”  lie  was  taken  ill  at  Malta,  and  died 
at  Southampton  two  days  after  he  landed  there. 
There  was  no  clue  as  to  who  he  was,  and  his 
relatives  were  advertised  for  in  the  London 


newspapers.  His  nephew  saw  the  advertisement, 
and  came  to  Southampton.  The  Major  turned 
out  to  be  one  of  the  judges  who  presided  at  the 
trial  of  the  King  of  Delhi,  and  amongst  his 
baggage  was  property  to  a large  amount. 

Drowned  in  the  River  Cherwell,  by  the  up- 
setting of  a very  light  boat,  called  a whiflf,  con- 
structed to  carry  only  one  person,  Wm.  Spencer 
Gregg,  of  Canterbury,  an  undergraduate  of  St. 
Mary  Hall,  Oxford.  The  jury  at  the  inquest 
added  to  a verdict  of  “Accidental  death”  an 
opinion  that  such  boats  were  dangerous  in  the 
extreme. 

Helena,  dau.  of  Mr.  Rutter,  Surgeon,  St, 
Auhyn-st. 

At  St.  Andrew’s,  Margaret,  third  dau.  of  the  late 
Major-Gen.  Patrick  Thompson,  Madras  Army. 

At  Kensington-park-gardens  East,  Ladbroke- 
sq.,  aged  82,  Ann,  widow  of  Samuel  Fox,  esq. 

At  his  residence,  Wray-park,  Reigate,  Surrey, 
aged  74,  Robert  Pinkerton,  D.D,,  late  of  Frank- 
fort-on-the-Maine. 

April  8,  At  Brighton,  aged  63,  George  Walsh 
Hallam,  esq.,  of  Brent  Pelham-hall,  Herts,  a 
magistrate  and  a deputy-lieut.  for  that  county. 

At  his  residence,  Stanhope-st.,  Park-place, 
Regent’ s-park,  aged  74,  Joseph  Beioley,  esq., 
formerly  a chief  factor  of  the  Hon.  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company,  and  late  a Governor  of  the  Royal 
Hospitals  of  London. 

Aged  81,  John  Boodle,  of  Heath-farm,  Watford, 
and  Davies-st.,  Grosvenor-sq. 

At  Lombard-st.,  aged  75,  Mr.  Thomas  Wilson. 

At  Upper  Sydenham,  Kent,  aged  30,  Frances 
Mary  Ann,  wife  of  Wm.  Compton,  esq. 

At  Chickerell,  aged  41,  Cecilia  Dorothea,  relict 
of  Capt.  W.  Payne,  R.N. 

At  Balgreggan  - house,  Wigtonshire,  Patrick 
Maitland,  esq.,  of  Freugh. 

At  his  residence.  Upper  Clapton,  aged  78,  John 
Birkett,  esq. 

At  Headingley-hill,  near  Leeds,  Elizabeth,  wife 
of  the  Rev.  S,  B.  Stewart,  M.A.,  and  dau.  of  the 
late  W.  Leay,  esq.,  of  Ravencroft-hall,  Cheshire, 
and  of  Liverpool. 

At  Bedale,  aged  43,  Michael,  youngest  son  of 
the  late  Thomas  Fothergill,  esq.,  of  Aiskew- 
house,  Bedale,  Yorkshire. 

At  Elie,  Fifeshire,  Catherine  Nisbet,  widow  of 
John  Waugh,  of  Berners-st. 

At  Edworth,  Horley,  Surrey,  aged  74,  Charles 
Moore,  esq.,  formerly  of  St.  James’ s-st. 

At  the  Rectory,  Barnoldhy-le-Beck,  Grimsby, 
Lincolnshire,  Robert,  eldest  surviving  son  of  the 
Rev.  M.  H.  Becher. 

April  9.  At  the  residence  of  her  son,  Guild- 
ford-st.,  Russell-sq.,  aged  85,  Mrs.  Hart,  widow 
of  Samuel  Hart. 

At  Gloucester,  Blanche,  wife  of  the  Rev.  C.  B. 
Coney. 

At  the  residence  of  her  nephew,  Capt.  Godden, 
Ashten,  Sandwich,  aged  54,  Frances,  youngest 
dau.  of  the  late  Robert  Godden,  esq.,  of  Finch- 
den,  Tenter  den,  Kent. 

At  Bishop’s  Stortford,  aged  43,  Betsey,  wife  of 
Charles  F.  Hodson. 

At  Clay-hill,  Enfield,  aged  74,  Roht.  Stapleton, 
sen.,  esq. 

' At  Devonshire-terrace,  Hyde-park,  Lucy  Mary 
Elleanor,  wife  of  J.  W.  Safe,  esq.,  of  the  Ad- 
miralty. 

At  Wilton-crescent,  Harriet,  eldest  dau.  of  G. 
H.  Barnett,  esq.,  of  Glympton-park,  Oxon. 

At  Gibraltar,  on  his  passage  home  from  India, 
aged  31,  William  Delafield  Arnold,  Director  of 
Public  Instruction  in  the  Punjab,  fourth  son  of 
the  late  Dr.  Arnold,  of  Rugby. 

At  Bierton-house,  Aylesbury,  aged  81,  James 
Cooper,  esq. 

April  10.  At  his  residence,  St.  Owen’s-street, 
Hereford,  aged  77,  Edwin  Goode  Wright,  esq. 

At  Godmanchester,  aged  11,  Edward  Theodore, 
youngest  child  and  only  son  of  the  late  John 
Chapman,  esq.,  of  Whitby,  Yorkshire. 

Of  consumption,  aged  36,  Hannah,  wife  of  W, 
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Goodman,  Uxbridge,  and  eldest  surviving  dau. 
of  Wm.  Morten,  Hayes,  Middlesex. 

At  his  residence,  South-Hayes,  Bath,  aged  55, 

1 Thos.  Bishop,  esq.  He  was  for  many  years  con- 
; nected  with  the  bank  in  Old  Bond-street. 

At  Hampstead,  aged  8,  Oliver  Francis,  second 
son  of  the  Right  Hon.  T.  Milner  Gisbon,  M.P. 

I In  London,  Adhelm  Mount  Jocelyn,  youngest 
pi  son  of  Dr.  Gauntlett,  and  grandson  of  William 
i Mount,  esq.,  of  Canterbury, 

At  Hailes-cottage,  near  Slateford,  Wm.  Laurie, 

I sen.,  esq.,  nearly  50  years  in  the  Union  Bank  of 
j Scotland,  Edinburgh. 

! At  Ipswich,  aged  81,  C.  Gross,  esq.,  solicitor  ; 

[ Treasurer  for  the  Ipswich  Division  of  the  county 
! of  Suffolk  13  years ; Coroner  foy  Suffolk  29  years  ; 
and  Clerk  to  the  Commissioners  of  Taxes  for 
60  years. 

At  Bournemouth,  Emma  Mary,  only  dau.  of 
( the  Rev.  W.  Alder,  formerly  Vicar  of  White 
j Notley. 

At  Weymouth,  aged  14,  Elizabeth,  third  dau. 
of  Geo.  Andrews,  esq. 

I At  Broughton,  near  Stockbridge,  aged  90, 

1 Anne,  widow  of  Joseph  Tomkins,  esq. 

At  Croscombe,  Somerset,  aged  47,  Susannah 
Pickstone,  second  dau.  of  the  late  W.  H.  Budd, 
esq.,  of  Stoke,  near  Guildford,  Surrey. 

At  Warfield-lodge,  Berks,  Clara  Anne,  wife  of 
the  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Newman,  late  Dean  of  Cape- 
town. 

At  Middlesborough-on-Tees,  Anne,  wife  of 
Oscar  Lindberg,  esq. 

At  Chester,  aged  75,  Bevis  Thelwall,  esq..  Com- 
mander R.N. 

At  Aberdeen,  aged  one  year  and  a-half,  Joseph 
Hooker,  youngest  child  of  the  Rev.  W.  M’Gilvray, 
D.D.,  and  grandson  of  Sir  Wm.  Hooker,  Director 
of  her  Majesty’s  Gardens,  Kew. 

At  his  residence,  in  Harley-st.,  aged  59,  Edmund 
de  Penthcny  O’Kelly,  esq. 

April  11.  At  Elm-cottage,  Hampstead,  Isa- 
bella, wife  of  Joseph  Glynn,  esq.,  F.R.S.,  of  West- 
bourne-park-villas,  and  only  dau.  of  the  late 
Peter  Black,  esq.,  R.N. 

In  Berkeley-sq.,  Bristol,  aged  70,  Mr.  John 
Taylor,  for  nearly  fifty  years  proprietor  of  the 
“ Bristol  Mirror.”  He  had  for  some  time  suffered 
from  disease  of  the  heart,  which  ultimately 
caused  his  death.  In  the  spring  of  the  year  he 
completed  his  jubilee  as  proprietor  of  the  “ Bristol 
Mirror and  had  his  manners  been  less  attrac- 
tive, and  his  disposition  less  genial,  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  a man  to  have  filled,  for  so 
long  a period,  such  a leading  position  among 
the  journalists  of  this  great  city  without  creating 
I a large  circle  of  friends  and  acquaintances.  How- 
ever, independently  of  the  influence  naturally 
resulting  from  the  conduct  of  a powerful  political 
organ,  he  had  troops  of  friends,  made  not  in  the 
heat  of  party  conflicts,  but  in  the  administration 
of  the  numerous  charities  which  are  the  pride  of 
Bristol.  In  the  year  in  which  he  was  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Dolphin  Society  the  contributions 
reached  almost  the  point,  and  were  a substantial 
proof  of  his  popularity  as  a citizen.  Conserva- 
tive as  a politician,  he  was  truly  liberal  in  prac- 
tice. As  an  employer  he  was  beloved,  and  in  all 
the  relations  of  life  his  sterling  integrity  will 
long  keep  his  memory  green.  In  personal  ap- 
pearance Mr.  Taylor  was  a model ; his  com- 
manding stature  and  finely  formed  figure  have 
long  been  familiar  to  the  inhabitants  of  Bristol ; 
but  these  were  the  least  attractive  portions  of 
the  man. — Abridged  from  the  Clifton  Chronicle, 

Suddenly,  at  Collumpton,  aged  36,  James  Fox, 
son  of  Thomas  Were  Fox,  esq.,  Plymouth. 

At  Kelso,  N.B.,  aged  23,  Jane  Wilson,  second 
dau.  of  Thos.  Lindores,  esq.,  the  Flaggs. 

At  Tunbridge,  aged  71,  Stephen  Sayer,  esq. 

Aged  71,  Margaret,  wife  of  John  Jenkins,  esq., 
of  Caerleon,  Monmouthshire. 

At  his  residence,  Poulton  Hey,  Cheshire,  aged 
73,  John  Deane  Case,  esq.,  a magistrate  for  the 
county. 


At  Everton,  aged  55,  Francis  Bury,  esq. 

At  Park-hall,  near  Chorley,  Lancashire,  aged 
62,  Richard  Edward  Alison,  esq. 

April  12.  At  his  residence,  Laura-lodge,  Wes- 
ton-road,  Bath,  Mr.  Drew,  also  of  New  Bond-st. 
Mr.  Drew  first  introduced  the  wholesale  stay 
business  into  Bath,  in  the  manufacture  of  which 
employment  is  given  to  a large  portion  of  the 
female  population  of  the  city. 

At  the  Rectory-house,  Little  Easton,  Essex, 
the  residence  of  her  brother,  the  Rev.  V.  Knox 
Child,  M A.,  Isabella,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late 
Wm.  Child,  esq.,  of  Denmark-hill,  Surrey. 

At  St.  Petersburg,  Madame  Bosio,  the  celebrated 
singer. 

At  Entry-hill-house,  Bath,  Selina,  only  surviv- 
ing dau.  of  the  late  Sir  Charles  Granville  Stuart 
Menteath,  of  Closeburn,  Dumfriesshire. 

At  Southam,  aged  71,  Henry  Lilley  Smith,  esq. 

At  Karsfield,  Clist  St.  George,  aged  74,  Eliza- 
beth, widow  of  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Doveton,  formerly 
Rector  of  Mells,  Somerset. 

At  his  seat,  Hornby-castle,  near  Lancaster, 
aged  80,  Pudsey  Dawson,  esq.  The  venerable 
gentleman  was  a magistrate  and  deputy-lieut. 
of  the  county ; and,  some  years  ago,  served  the 
office  of  high-sheriff.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Mr.  Pudsey  Dawson,  Mayor  of  Liverpool  in  1779 
and.  1780,  who  will  be  long  remembered  as  the 
founder  of  the  School  for  the  Indigent  Blind  in 
that  town,  the  first  of  the  kind  established  in 
England.  On  his  father’s  death,  in  1816,  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  estate  of  Langcliffe-hall,  Yorkshire, 
where  the  family  had  long  been  settled  ; and  in 
1840  he  became  the  successor  of  his  relative. 
Admiral  Tatham,  in  the  estate  of  Hornby-castle, 
of  which  the  admiral  became  possessed  as  heir- 
at-law  at  the  conclusion  of  the  memorable  will 
cause,  “ Tatham  v.  Wright.” 

At  Gore-pit,  Feering,  Essex,  aged  18,  Frances 
Eleanor,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Major  Hamilton. 

At  Bury  St.  Edmund’s,  aged  41,  David  Peloquin 
Cosserat,  second  son  of  the  late  Rev.  G.  P.  Cos- 
serat,  of  Brampford  Speke,  and  Rector  of  Drink- 
stone,  Suffolk. 

At  his  residence,  Harcourt-villa,  near  Salis- 
bury, aged  80,  John  Richardson,  esq. 

At  Windsor,  aged  63,  Col.  Geo.  Walter  Prosser, 
late  Lieut.-Governor  of  the  Royal  Military  College, 
Sandhurst. 

At  Chiltern-house,  Wendover,  aged  77,  Lieut.- 
Col.  Jacob  Watson,  formerly  of  the  14th  Foot. 

In  Hereford-sq.,  Brompton,  aged  55,  Nathaniel 
Griffin,  esq.,  barrister-at-law. 

At  her  residence,  Streatham-hill,  Surrey,  aged 
82,  Elizabeth,  widow  of  James  Bristow,  esq. 

Aged  56,  R.  Dering,  esq.,  of  Lockleys,  Herts. 

At  Bilsworth,  aged  69,  Mary,  wife  of  George 
Stone,  esq. 

At  his  residence,  Mornington-road,  Regent’s- 
park,  S.  Groom,  esq.,  late  of  the  War-office. 

April  13.  At  Park-villa,  Holswmrthy,  Frances 
Amelia,  wife  of  Henry  Gilbert  Cory,  esq.,  and 
dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  Roger  Kingdon,  formerly 
Rector  of  Holsworthy. 

At  his  residence,  Widcombe-cresc.,  Bath,  aged 
64,  Arthur  West,  esq. 

At  Dawlish,  Major  Baynes. 

At  the  Hawthorns,  Chippenham,  aged  28,  Eli- 
zabeth Lloyd,  eldest  dau.  of  William  Burt  Whit- 
marsh,  esq. 

At  Orme-sq.,  Bayswater,  aged  59,  Robert 
Bradfield  Sanders,  solicitor. 

In  Brompton-cresc.,  aged  73,  Eliza  Ann,  relict 
of  Benjamin  Coates,  esq.,  of  North-end,  Fulham. 

At  Melling-house,  Southport,  aged  62,  Sarah, 
widow  of  William  Kershaw,  esq.,  of  Edge-hiU, 
Liverpool. 

In  Clifton-gardens,  Paddington,  aged  33,  Su- 
sannah Palmer,  wife  of  Capt.  Percival  R.  Innes, 
Bengal  Army.  R.I.P, 

Accidentally  killed  in  King  William-st.,  City, 
aged  32,  David  Ritchie,  esq.,  of  Kingswood-terr., 
Lee,  Kent,  Secretary  to  the  Committee  of  Trea- 
sury of  the  Bank  of  England. 
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At  his  residence,  Euston-sq.,  aged  93,  Col. 
Robert  John  Hudleston,  H.E.I.C.S. 

At  Bellevue,  Swansea,  aged  66,  Richard  Au- 
brey, esq. 

In  Paris,  aged  69,  Charles  Barry  Baldwin,  esq,, 
formerly  M.P.  for  Totnes. 

April  14.  After  three  days’  illness,  Ann,  eldest 
dau.  of  the  late  Edward  Tilburjq  esq.,  of  Patriot- 
pi.,  Brighton. 

At  his  residence,  Haling-grove,  near  Croydon, 
aged  36,  Walter  Ricardo,  esq. 

At  her  residence,  Woolwich,  Hester,  relict  of 
Capt.  Fullom,  formerly  of  H.M.’s  43rd  Regt.,  and 
of  the  Royal  Military  Asylum. 

In  Berkeley-sq.,  aged  90,  the  Hon  Elizabeth 
Curzon,  dau.  of  the  late  Viscount  Cnrzon. 

At  his  residence,  Mayfield,  Walsall,  aged  70, 
Henry  Christopher  Windle,  esq. 

At  Barnstaple,  snddenly,  Frances  Sarah,  wife 
of  George  Paske  Jones,  esq.,  and  second  dau.  of 
the  late  Fitzherbert  Brooke,  esq.,  formerly  of 
Stanshawe’s-court,  Gloucestershire. 

In  Milner-sq.,  Islington,  aged  17,  Jane  Donald- 
son, eldest  dau.  of  Dr.  Allan. 

At  Cheltenham,  Miss  Ann  Tarleton  Moore, 
dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  Glover  Moore,  Rector  of 
Halsall,  Lancashire. 

At  her  sister’s.  Miss  Beauchamp,  Rose-hill- 
tevr.,  Worcester,  Mary  Northcote,  formerly  of 
Plymouth,  widow  of  Augustus  Northcote,  esq. 

At  Rothwell  Rectory,  Lincolnshire,  aged  47, 
Martha  Elizabeth,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Isle  Grant 
Overton,  B.D. 

Don  Antonio  Arom  de  Ayala,  Spanish  Consul 
for  Australia.  He  shot  himself  in  Blenheim-park, 
the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  From  a 
letter  written  by  the  deceased  it  appeared  that 
he  bad  left  London  to  destroy  himself  in  the 
Duke’s  park.  On  his  person  were  found  three 
letters,  one  addressed  by  him  to  the  landlady  of 
the  Bear  Hotel,  Woodstock,  where  he  had  been 
staying  since  the  12th,  and  another  addressed  to 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  The  third  is  evidently 
addressed  to  him.  The  address  on  this  letter  is 
“Don  Antonio  Arom  de  Ayala,  Spanish  Consul 
for  Australia,  Tavistock  Hotel,  Covent-garden.” 
In  his  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  he  begs 
that  his  Grace  will  pardon  him  for  selecting  his 
park  h r a place  in  which  to  end  his  life,  and  he 
observes  that  he  has  a feeling  which  may  be  a 
childish  one,  that  objects  that  he  should  die  in 
cultivated  fields,  where  cottages  are,  and  rail- 
roads cross,  and  signs  of  life  exist,  therefore  he 
has  selected  Blenheim-park  for  this  purpose,  and 
prays  that  the  Duke  will  cause  him  to  be  buried 
at  the  spot  where  he  has  died,  and  will  cause  a 
cross  to  be  put  up  to  note  the  place,  according  to 
Spanish  custom. 

April  15.  At  Lawn-park,  Sydenham,  Anne, 
wife  of  Charles  Warne,  esq.,  F.R.A.,  formerly  of 
Milborne  St.  Andrew,  and  dau.  of  the  late  John 
Holland,  esq.,  of  Clapham  Common. 

Emily,  wife  of  Mr.  Howard  Hopley,  of  Tich- 
borne-st.,  and  eldest  dau.  of  E.  Wright  Ander- 
son, esq.,  of  East  Acton. 

Aged  53,  Abigail,  wife  of  F.  R.  Frinneby,  esq., 
of  Guildersfield,  Lower  Streatham,  and  Cannon- 
st..  City. 

At  Feltham-hill,  Amelia,  widow  of  Henry 
Capel,  esq. 

In  Eccleston-sq.,  Caroline  Rachel  Baillie,  eldest 
dau.  of  the  Lord  Advocate  for  Scotland,  M.P. 

At  Ida-cottage,  Niton,  Isle  of  Wight,  aged  41, 
Ida  Emma,  widow  of  John  Wilson,  esq.,  late 
of  Ida-cottage,  and  formerly  of  Wilmington-sq., 
Pentonville,  London. 

In  Cadogan-pl.,  Belgravia,  aged  53,  after  a few 
days’  illness,  George  Cary  Elwes,  esq. 

In  Bedford-pl.,  Clapham-rise,  aged  54,  James 
Hardy,  esq.,  eldest  surviving  son  of  the  late  James 
Richard  Hardy,  esq.,  formerly  of  Peckham-road, 
Camberwell,  Surrey. 

At  her  residence,  Fishergatc-housc,  York,  Eli- 
> abeth,  relict  of  Thomas  Laycock,  esq. 

At  Edinburgh,  Jane  Emily  Wilson,  wife  of 
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William  Edmondstoune  Aytoun,  esq..  Professor 
of  Rhetoric  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

In  Albert-road,  Regent’s-park,  Richard  Preston 
Prichard,  esq. 

At  Priory-hill,  near  Wolston,  aged  35,  John 
Edge,  esq. 

Ap7'il  16.  At  Blackheath,  aged  77,  Ann  Ver- 
tne,  relict  of  Edward  Charles  Donne,  M.D.,  for- 
merly of  Mattishall,  Norfolk. 

Aged  63,  Elizabeth  Abbott,  eldest  dau.  of  the 
late  Stephen  Abbott  Notcutt,  esq.,  of  Ipswich. 

At  his  residence,  in  St.  James’s-sq.,  Bath,  aged 
78,  Capt.  Anderdon. 

At  Widcombe,  Isle  of  Wight,  aged  85,  Eliza- 
beth, relict  of  the  Rev.  William  Hughes. 

Aged  71,  Eliza  Katherine,  eldest  dau.  of  the 
late  William  Speer,  esq.,  of  Weston,  Surrey,  and 
Park -prospect,  Westminster. 

At  Leamington,  aged  64,  Harriet,  wife  of  the 
Rev.  Arden  Bayley,  Rector  of  Edgeott,  North- 
amptonsh.,  third  and  last  surviving  dau.  of  the 
Rev.  M.  H.  Bartholmew,  for  32  years  Rector  of 
the  same  parish. 

At  Dalkey,  near  Dublin,  aged  75,  William 
Edward  Porter,  esq.,  late  Clerk  of  Recognizances 
to  the  High  Court  of  Chancery  in  Ireland. 

At  his  residence,  Glocester-pl.,  Portman-sq., 
aged  53,  George  Blunt,  esq.,  late  of  the  Bengal 
Civil  Service. 

At  Woodfield-lodge,  Streatham,  aged  76,  Sa- 
muel Tupman,  esq.,  late  of  the  Paymaster-Gene- 
ral’s ofiice. 

Of  paralysis,  aged  45,  Mary  Ann,  wife  of  James 
Smith,  esq.,  of  Doe  Bank-house,  Astwood  Bank, 
Worcester. 

At  the  Norfolk  Hotel,  Bognor,  aged  31,  Hugh 
Ebrington  Fortescue,  esq. 

April  17.  At  Alverton,  Truro,  aged  62,  Wm. 
Mansel  Tweedy,  esq.,  banker,  and  chairman  of 
the  Cornwall  Railway. 

At  Cheltenham,  aged  74,  Mary  Anne,  second 
and  last  surviving  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  Sir  Her- 
bert Croft,  Bart. 

At  Chichester,  aged  65,  John  Cottrell,  esq.,  J.P. 
He  was  highly  esteemed  for  hi's  candid,  frank, 
and  charitable  disposition.  He  was  for  many 
years  engaged  in  business,  from  which  he  had, 
however,  retired  for  some  years  past.  He  filled  the 
distinguished  office  of  a city  magistrate,  the  du- 
ties of  which  he  carried  out  carefully  and  conscien- 
tiously. He  was  a member  of  the  committee  of 
the  Chichester  Infirmary,  and  ever  displayed  the 
greatest  energy  and  perseverance  in  promoting 
the  interest  and  well-being  of  the  charity. 

At  Bath,  aged  80,  Mrs.  Augusta  C.  Baynes, 
widow  of  Capt.  Baynes,  R.N. 

At  Edinburgh,  aged  6 months,  Edith  Milling- 
ton, dau.  of  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair. 

At  Bramcote-hall,  Warwickshire  aged  44, 
Robert  Choyce,  esq. 

April  18.  At  the  Palace,  Salisbury,  aged  13, 
Mary  Isabel,  eldest  child  of  the  Right  Rev.  the 
Bishop  of  Salisbury. 

At  his  residence.  Grove-place,  Hackney,  aged 
64,  William  Masterman. 

At  Clapham,  Catherine,  youngest  dau.  of  the 
late  Capt.  Turner,  54th  Regt. 

At  Ramsgate,  aged  32,  Thomas  Holt  Leigh 
Bland,  late  Lieut.  61st  Bengal  N.I.,  eldest  son  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Bland,  Rector  of  Lilley,  Herts. 

At  Bi’istol,  aged  76,  Thomas  Lewis,  esq. 

At  Twerton,  aged  68,  Thomas  Hitchins,  esq. 

April  19.  At  the  residence  of  his  grand-dau., 
Emma-pl.,  Stonehouse,  aged  72,  Richard  Hele, 
esq.,  late  of  Durnford-st.,  Stonehouse. 

At  Mason’s-hill,  Bromley,  Kent,  aged  71,  Mary, 
wife  of  the  late  Mr.  William  Baxter,  of  Bromley, 
and  dau.  of  the  late  William  Walmisley,  esq.. 
Chief  Clerk  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

Aged  60,  Lucj\  wife  of  J.  H.  Ridsdale,  esq.,  of 
Meanwood-hill,  and  dau.  of  the  late  D.  Riming- 
ton,  esq.,  of  Leeds. 

At  the  Terrace,  Southend,  Essex,  aged  31, 
George  W.  Swaine,  esq.,  only  son  of  W.  Swaine, 
esq.,  of  Milton  Hamlet,  Prittlewell,  Essex. 
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At  Glasfryn-house,  Trawsfynydd,  NorthWales, 
aged  83,  Javret  Jarrett,  esq. 

At  the  Hotel  Windsor,  Hue  Rivoli,  Paris,  aged 
56,  Sir  Harry  Dent  Goring,  Bart.,  of  Highden, 
Sussex.  He  was  the  seventh  Baronet,  the  crea- 
tion of  which  was  in  1627.  He  was  horn  in  1802, 
and  succeeded  to  the  family  estate  in  1844.  He 
was  twice  married  ; in  1827  to  Augusta,  daugh- 
ter of  Col.  J.  Harvey,  and  in  1842  to  Mary  Eliza- 
beth, dau.  of  J.  G.  Lewis,  esq.,  and  widow  of  J, 
Panton,  esq.  He  was  educated  at  Westminster. 
In  1832  he  was  elected  member  for  the  Rape  of 
Bramher,  which  he  held  till  1841.  He  was  High 
Sheriff  of  Anglesea  in  1848,  and  a Deputy-Lieut. 
for  the  county,  and  also  for  Sussex.  He  is  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son,  now  Sir  Charles  Goring,  who 
was  born  in  1828. 

At  Fareham,  Hants,  Susan  Catherine,  relict  of 
Capt.  Charles  Borlase. 

At  Courland-lodge,  Wandsworth -road,  aged 
70,  George  Cross. 

At  Clarges-st.,  Mayfair,  aged  75,  Henry 
Daniel,  esq. 

At  Charing-cross,  aged  37,  Zachariah  Fincham, 
of  Queen-st.,  Portsea,  fourth  son  of  the  late 
Edward  E'incham,  Charing-cross. 


April  20.  At  Westbourne-park,  aged  52,  Mrs, 
Jane  Stonehouse  Teevan,  relict  of  Wm.  Teet'an, 
esq.,  of  Bryanston-sq.,  and  second  dau.  of  the 
late  Wm.  Boyd,  esq.,  of  Bewley-hill,  Trafford. 

At  Croydon,  aged  70,  Elizabeth,  relict  of  Wm. 
Russell,  esq. 

Aged  19,  Ellen  Caroline,  eldest  dau.  of  Thomas 
W.  Keates,  esq.,  of  Manor -road,  Lorrimore-sq. 

At  the  residence  of  his  daughter,  Alnwick, 
aged  62,  Arthur  Abercromby,  esq.,  Glassangh, 
Banffshii'e. 

At  Chesterton -house,  Plaistow,  Essex,  the 
residence  of  Samuel  Riles,  his  son-in-law,  aged 
79,  Thomas  Flather,  esq.,  late  of  Brighton. 

At  his  son’s  residence,  Camden-st.,  aged  77, 
Filippo  Pistrucci,  of  Rome. 

April  21.  At  Ambassador’s  Court,  St.  James’s 
Palace,  aged  78,  Thomas  March,  esq. 

At  his  residence,  Peckham  Rye  Common,  aged 
77,  Lewis  Lewis,  esq. 

At  his  residence,  Loughborough-road,  Brixton, 
Surrey,  aged  74,  Treadway  Sheppard,  esq. 

At  the  Parsonage,  Dunkeswell,  Devon,  aged  18, 
Margaret  Eliza,  youngest  dau.  of  the  Rev.  Rich. 
Croley,  M.A.,  Incumbent  of  Dunkeswell  and 
Dunkeswell  Abbey. 
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s.  d. 

s.  d. 
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Hay,  3Z.  15^.  to  Ad.  0.y. — Straw,  11.  Is.  to  11.  9s. — Clover,  H.  15^.  to  hi.  5s. 
NEW  METROPOLITAN  CATTLE-MARKET. 
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3^. 
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85 
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1 Pigs 
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COAL-MARKET,  April  18. 

Best  Wulisend,  per  ton,  14?.  Gd.  to  17s.  6d.  Other  sorts,  11^.  Od.  to  15^.  Od. 
TALLOW,  per  cwt. — Town  Tallow,  56^.  6d,  Petershurgh  Y.  C.,  53^.  9d. 
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METEOROLOGICAL  DIARY,  by  H.  GOULD,  late  W.  CARY,  181,  Steand. 
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By  SYLVANUS  UEBAN,  Gent. 


MINOR  CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE  BALL  FLOWER. 

Me.  Ueban, — The  origin  of  the  orna- 
ment introduced  very  extensively  into 
England  during  the  fourteenth  century, 
known  by  the  name  of  ball  or  bell- flower, 
has  always  been  a matter  of  some  doubt 
and  difficulty.  The  suggested  origin  in 
the  arms  of  Castille,  in  consequence  of 
Edward's  marriage  with  Queen  Eleanor, 
can  hardly  be  said  to  be  probable. 

I would  suggest,  as  a solution  of  the 
difliculty,  that  the  ornament  was  adopted 
in  imitation  of  the  description  which  we 
find  in  the  Bible  of  the  capitvds  of  Solo- 
mon’s temple,  where  the  bands  of  pome- 
granates are  expressly  mentioned  as  an 
ornament  used  largely.  In  one  case  it  is 
mentioned  in  connection  with  chain- work, 
another,  lilies.  How  far  most  of  our  stone 
carving  was  derived  from  the  metal-work 
which  had  been  so  much  used  for  the 
adornment  of  churches,  is  a question 
which  I hear  Mr.  Skidmore  is  busily  en- 
gaged in  investigating;  but  as  there  are 
no  instances  remaining  of  metal-work  ap- 
plied to  capitals,  it  is  impossible  to  say  if 
a connecting  link  might  or  might  not 
have  existed  between  the  Bible  descrip- 
tion and  the  carving  in  stone,  namely,  the 
employment  of  metal  pomegranates  as  an 
ornament  of  capitals. — Yours,  &c., 

Jaspee. 


DISPUTED  PASSAGE  IN  HUDIBRAS. 

“ He  that  fights  and  runs  aw'ay. 

May  live  to  fight  another  da3^” 

Mr.  Bohn  in  a note  to  his  new  edition 
of  Butler’s  “ Hudibras,”  thus  illustrates 
the  nearest  parallel  passage  in  Butler  : — 

For  those  that  fly  may  fight  agaiu. 
Which  he  can  never  do  that’s  slain.” 

The  parallel  to  which  is  so  commonly,  but 
falsely,  attributed  to  Butler,  that  many 
bets  have  been  lost  upon  it.  The  senti- 
ment appears  to  be  as  old  as  Demosthenes, 
who,  being  rei)roached  for  running  away 
from  Philip  of  Macedon,  at  the  battle  of 
Chaeronea,  replied,  ’Av^p  6 cp^vyuv  kuI 
TraXiv  fjLaxh^^^T 0.1.  Tliissa\ing  of  Demos- 
tlienes  is  mentioned  by  Jeremy  Taylor, 


who  says,  ‘In  other  cases  it  is  true  that 
Demosthenes  said  in  apology  for  his  own 
escaping  from  a lost  field — A man  that 
runs  away  may  fight  again! — Great  Ex- 
emplar, 1649.  The  same  idea  is  found  in 
Scarron,  who  died  in  1660 : — 

Qui  fuit,  pent  revenir  aussi ; 

Qui  meurt,  il  n’en  est  pas  ainsi. 

It  is  also  found  in  the  Satyre  Menippee, 
published  in  1594  : — 

Souvent  celuy  qui  demeure 
Est  cause  de  son  meschef; 

Celuy  qui  fuit  de  bonne  heure 
Pent  combattre  derechef. 

Thus  rendered  in  an  English  version,  pub- 
lished in  1595  : — ■ 

Oft  he  that  doth  abide 
Is  cause  of  his  own  pain ; 

But  he  that  flieth  in  good  tide 
Perhaps  may  fight  again. 

In  the  Latin  Apothegms  compiled  by 
Erasmus,  and  translated  into  English  by 
Nicholas  Udall,  in  1542,  occur  the  follow- 
ing lines,  w^hich  are  obviously  a metrical 
version  of  the  saying  of  Demosthenes : — 

That  same  man  that  renneth  awaie, 
Maie  again  fight,  an  other  daie. 

The  Italians  are  supposed  to  have  borrowed 
their  proverb  from  the  same  source:  E 
meglio  che  si  did  qui  fiuggi  che  qui  mori, 
Better  it  be  said  here  he  ran  away  than 
here  he  died.  But  our  familiar  couplet 
was  no  doubt  derived  from  the  following 
lines,  which  were  written  by  Sir  John 
Mennis,  in  conjunction  with  James  Smith, 
ill  the  Musarum  Eelicice,  a collection  of 
miscellaneous  poems,  published  in  1656, 
and  reprinted  in  Wit’s  Recreations,  2 vols. 
12mo.,  Lond.  1817 : — 

He  that  is  in  battle  slain. 

Can  never  rise  to  fight  again ; 

But  he  that  fights  and  runs  away. 
May  live  to  fight  another  day.” 

There  are  in  “Hudibras”  itself  two  other 
lines  very  similar  to  those  quoted.  Canto 
iii.  1.  609  and  610 : — 

“ For  those  that  run  away  and  fly 
Take  place  at  least  o’  th’  enemy.” 
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MAGINN’S  MISCELLANIES. 

One  of  the  last  literary  speculations  of  the  late  Dr.  Alaginn — a man 
happy  beyond  most  men  in  the  judgment  of  what  would  be  acceptable  to 
public  taste-— was  the  publication  of  his  own  “ Magazine  Miscellanies”  in 
a cheap  and  popular  form.  But  the  undertaking  turned  out  a complete 
failure,— to  the  Doctor  himself,  unfortunately,  a ruinous  failure.  The 
publication  had  been  made  in  numbers,  at  the  charge,  we  believe,  of  three- 
pence each,  and  it  stopped  short  suddenly  after  the  issue  of  the  tenth 
number.  How  it  was  that  such  unprecedented  bargains  in  the  way  of 
fun,  and  scholarship,  and  reckless  wit  and  satire,  found  no  heartier  wel- 
come from  the  reading  world,  can  only  be  conjectured  now;  and  the  con- 
jecture which  seems  most  plausibly  to  account  for  the  circumstance  is  the 
incongruity  between  the  matter  and  the  form  of  the  publication  ; readers 
who  could  appreciate  the  one  might  be  apt  to  be  repulsed  by  the  unavoid- 
able commonness  of  the  other  ; whilst  to  habitual  buyers  of  books  in  three- 
penny numbers,  many  of  Maginn’s  choicest  excellencies  might  have  pro- 
bably been  just  as  easily  understood  if  they  had  been  written  in  the  Greek 
he  was  so  great  a master  of.  However  this  may  have  been,  the  fact  of 
the  disastrous  issue  of  the  speculation  is  plainly  enough  recorded  in  the 
Doctor’s  subsequent  appearance  in  the  Insolvency  Court, — a degradation 
which  he  felt  keenly,  and  which  has  been  on  good  grounds  supposed  to 
have  hastened  the  summons  which  he  very  soon  afterwards  received  to 
appear  before  a far  more  formidable  tribunal. 

From  that  time  to  this  we  believe  that  no  considerable  collection  of  Dr. 
Maginn’s  miscellaneous  writings  has  been  made  in  this  country.  His  “Ho- 
meric Ballads”  and  his  “Shakspere  Papers”  have  been  respectively  re-issued 
by  English  publishers,  but  no  general  selection  from  his  multitudinous  con- 
tributions to  the  magazines  has  been  hitherto  adventured  on  by  any  of  the 
trade.  But  their  brethren  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  have  been  more 
enterprising,  and  we  have  now  before  us,  issuing  from  the  house  of  Bed- 
field,  of  New  A^ork,  five  goodly  volumes  of  the  Doctor’s  lucubrations. 
Amongst  the  contents  of  these  volumes  there  are  multitudinous  effusions, 
grave  and  gay,  learned  disquisitions  upon  classical  themes,  acute  and 
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Maginn’s  Miscellanies. 


[June, 


vigorous  criticisms,  poetry  instinct  with  pure  and  generous  feeling,  and 
compt  sitions,  both  in  verse  and  prose,  alike  rollicking  in  uproarious  merri- 
ment and  outrageous  personality.  There  is,  in  fact,  pretty  much  the  med- 
ley which  might  have  been  expected  from  tiie  pen  of  one  who  was  at  the 
same  time  a very  gifted  scholar  and  a very  genuine  Irishman.  Various, 
however,  as  these  papers  are,  these  are  not  by  any  means  all — nor  even  all 
the  best — of  the  ^Doctor’s  well-known  contributions  to  the  periodicals  of 
his  day ; whilst  there  are,  on  the  other  hand,  unquestionably  some  which, 
having  served  the  bad  purpose  which  they  were  originally  published  for, 
might  have  been  with  better  taste  left  out  of  the  collection. 

Prefixed  to  the  last  volume  of  selections  there  is  an  interesting  memoir 
of  Maginn,  written  by  the  editor,  Dr.  Shelton  Mackenzie,  and  founded  on 
the  affectionate  account  uf  his  friend  which  was  published  by  Mr.  Kenealy 
in  the  “ Dublin  University  Magazine”  for  January,  1844,  and  on  further 
information  which  is  said  to  have  been  supplied  by  that  gentleman  to  the 
American  editor.  In  tlie  way  of  full  particulars  of  Maginn’s  life,  Dr. 
IMackenzie’s  Memoir  leaves  nothing  to  be  sought  for,  and  it  is  at  the  same 
time  abundantly  explicit  in  regard  to  the  lesson  which  the  lamentable  mis- 
carriage of  that  life  suggests.  The  golden  dawn  was  full  of  almost  un- 
exampled promise.  At  the  age  of  ten  years  the  boy  passed  with  distinction 
through  the  severe  entrance  examination,  and  became  a student  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin  : — 

“ The  day  after  his  entrance,”  v/e  are  told,  “ as  he  was  crossing  the  college-yard  in 
a student’s  gown  which  had  receive  d several  tucks  to  reduce  it  to  a wearable  length, 
he 'met  Pr.  Barratt,  who,  supposing  that  somebody  had  thus  diessed  up  a schoolboy  to 
ra  se  a laugh,  angrily  accosted  him,  in  his  usual  and  pecul  ar  mode  of  interi’ogation, 
with  ‘ D’ye  see  me  now  ? Who  are  you,  little  boy,  and,  where  are  you  going  in  that 
gown  ?’  Young  Maginn,  not  knowing  v\ho  addressed  liim,  and  somewhat  elevated  by 
his  yesterday’s  success,  confidently  answered,  ‘ Maginn,  of  Cork ; I got  tenth  place  at 
entrance  yestt-rday ; I am  going  now  to  find  Dr.  Barratt,  that  I may  get  the  Hebrew 
premium.’  Barratt  then,  l ememhering  that  he  had  heard  the  lad  spoken  of  at  the 
ft  Hows’  table  the  evening  before,  kindly  patted  him  on  the  head,  and  responded,  ‘D’ye 
see  me  now ; I am  Dr.  Barratt,  and  if  I had  to  look  for  you  ’twould  be  long  ere  I 
could  find  you,  you  are  so  small.  Come  along,  and  let  me  hear  whether  you  know  the 
Hebrew  alphabet.’  Magin  could  translate  as  well  as  read  Hebrew,  to  Barratt’s  sur- 
prise and  satisfaction,  and  was  actually  awarded  the  premium.” 

Leaving  Trinity  College  at  an  early  age,  with  a reputation  and  an 
amount  of  learning  which  had  seldom  before  been  equalled  by  so  young  a 
boy,  Maginn  returned  to  Cork  to  assist,  and  finally  to  succeed,  his  father  in 
the  management  of  a school ; to  extend  his  already  wonderful  acquaintance 
with  languages,  both  living  and  dead  ; and  to  make  himself  familiar  with 
the  master-pieces  of  our  standard  English  literature.  He  entered,  also, 
betimes  on  what  became  at  last  the  business  of  his  life.  For  many  years 
he  was  foremost  amongst  the  wits  and  satirists  of  “Boyle’s  Freeholder,” 
an  irregular,  unstamped,  and  libellous  publication,  which  handled  with 
unmeasured  ridicule  and  sarcasm  whatever  was  found  weak  or  vulnerable 
in  the  doings  of  the  good  citizens  of  Cork.  From  this  bad  school  for  a 
man  of  his  aptitudes,  Maginn  proceeded,  after  a preliminary  connection 
with  the  “ Literary  Gazette,”  to  a worse.  In  the  first  startling  popularity 
of  “ Blackwood’s  Magazine,”  whilst  the  voung  men  of  genius  who  were 
most  jirominent  in  sujiporting  it  were  giving  the  freest  course  to  their 
wickedness  and  party  wit,  and  scattering  their  envenomed  scorn  broadcast 
amongst  Liberals  of  every  section,  Maginn,  attracted  by  a fellow-feeling  in 
politics,  and  animated  by  as  genuine  a love  of  mischief  as  the  wildest  of 
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them  all,  enlisted  amongst  them  as  a volunteer,  and  soon  became  distin- 
guished for  his  daring  and  his  skill.  His  contributions  were  for  some  time 
sent  under  a feigned  name,  and  there  is  an  amusing  account  of  his  difficulty 
“ in  getting  cash  for  a cheque  drawn  in  favour  of,  and  endorsed  by,  an 
imaginary  person.”  Known  or  not,  the  new  contributor  was  welcome  for 
the  scholarship  and  mockery  he  was  master  of,  and  especially  for  the 
prowess  he  displayed  in  his  memorable  tilt  against  the  Hebrew  of  Professor 
Leslie.  The  connection  proved  a long  and  close  one,  but  we  question, 
nevertheless,  how  far  it  was  upon  the  whole  favourable  to  Maginn’s  cha- 
racter or  usefulness  as  a man  of  letters.  Each  of  his  distinguished  col- 
leagues in  the  Magazine,  Wilson  and  Lockliart,  had  wisdom  enough,  as 
years  advanced,  to  cast  off  the  fierceness  of  the  partisan,  and  to  become,  at 
least  upon  occasions,  an  impartial  and  enlightened  critic  of  the  works  of 
those  who  differed  from  him  most  in  their  political  view’s.  But  this  w’as 
more  than  Maginn  at  any  time  accomplished.  In  the  case  of  the  literature 
of  his  own  day,  he  continued  to  the  very  last,  in  almost  all  his  published 
criticisms,  as  unfair,  and  insolent,  and  venomous  as  in  the  worst  of  those 
attacks  which  were  in  some  degree  excused  hy  the  vivacity  and  fiery  zeal 
of  a very  young  man. 

Dr.  Maginn’ s contributions  to  “Blackwood’s  Magazine”  during  his  first 
connection  with  it  were  continued,  with  more  or  less  frequency,  throughout 
something  naore  than  ten  years.  But  during  this  large  portion  of  his 
literary  life,  other  employments  of  importance  to  him  had  occurred.  On 
his  marriage  he  had  given  up  his  school  at  Cork,  and  had  settled  in 
London  as  a man  of  letters ; and  the  distinction  which  he  had  then  earned 
procured  for  him,  besides  other  less  considerable  engagements,  the  position 
of  Paris  correspondent  for  Mr.  Murray’s  short-lived  “ Bepresentative,”  and, 
subsequently,  of  assistant-editor  of  the  “ Standard.”  The  earlier  years  of 
this  engagement  on  the  “ Standard”  formed,  probably,  according  to  Dr. 
Mackenzie,  the  happiest  epoch  of  Maginn’s  life.  With  an  income  quite 
sufficient  for  respectable  su))port,  he  had  a comfortable  home,  an  established 
and  increasing  reputation,  and  a large  circle  of  distinguished  friends  ; and 
he  had,  moreover,  7iot  fallen  into  the  excesses  which  were  fatal  to  him  at  a 
subsequent  period.  It  is  creditable  to  him,  too,  that  in  this  season  of 
prosperity,  as  well  indeed  as  throughout  his  residence  in  London,  it  is  true 
of  him,  as  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  his  predecessors,  that  “to 
the  humblest  of  his  countrymen  wffio  wanted  aid  in  the  vast  wilderness  of 
London  he  was  thoughtful,  kind,  and  liberal,  even  beyond  Ins  means.” 

At  this  era  in  Maginn’s  life  it  was  said  of  him,  “ he  is  as  learned  as  a 
dictionary,  as  various  as  a hook  of  receipts,  as  changeable  as  a kaleidoscope, 
as  full  of  fun  as  the  first  of  April.”  And  these  qualities,  mingled  largely 
with  the  more  pungent  condiment  of  fierce  and  reckless  personalities,  he 
put  forth  with  all  his  might  in  a new  monthly  periodical,  of  which,  in  con- 
sequence of  a coolness  occurring  between  him  and  Mr.  Blackwood,  he 
became  about  this  time  the  founder.  The  appearance  of  “Eraser’s  Maga- 
zine” was,  in  fact,  a memorable  event  in  periodical  literature.  Its  success 
"was  ample  and  immediate.  Not  “Blackwood’s  INIagazine,”  in  its  most 
riotous  youthful  days,  had  been  fuller  of  wit,  or  learning,  or  of  rollicking 
fun,  or  more  downright  in  its  defiant  advocacy  of  Tory  interests  and  insti- 
tutions. As  Christopher  North  had  sobered  down  into  the  res])ectability 
oT  middle  age,  here,  at  length,  wurs  a new  candidate  for  public  favour, 
exhibiting  all  the  spirit,  and  the  vigour, ^and  the  strength  of  its  prede- 
cessor’s prime,  with  even  a larger  measure  of  party  feeling  and  a fiercer 
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daring  in  outrageous  personality.  And  it  was,  in  the  truest  sense,  Maginn’s 
creation.  Ably  as  he  was  assisted  in  it,  it  was  he  who  had  conceived  and 
called  it  into  being,  who  had  animated  it  with  its  wild,  almost  Mephisto- 
phelean, spirit,  enriched  it  with  its  Rabelaisian  fun,  and  given  stability  to 
its  lighter  qualities  by  associating  with  them  ample  scholarship  and  definite 
practical  aims.  For  many  years  he  was  the  presiding  genius  of  the  Maga- 
zine, and  the  largest  contributor  to  its  pages ; and  we  are  convinced  that 
when  his  connection  with  it  closed  it  contained  some  of  the  very  best  as 
well  as  the  very  worst,  some  of  the  most  honourable  as  well  as  the  most 
inexcusable,  of  all  his  multitudinous  contributions  to  the  periodical  press. 
The  judgment  might  indeed  almost  hold  good,  if  it  were  restricted  to  the 
one  series  of  his  letter-press  limnings  to  accompany  Maclise’s  admirable 
portraits  in  the  “ Gallery  of  Illustrious  Literary  Characters,”  of  which  the 
whole  brilliant  company — with  the  exception  of  three  written  respectively 
by  Carlyle,  Lockhart,  and  Hogg — are,  on  good  authority,  attributed  to 
Maginn’s  pen.  The  description  of  Maginn  himself,  by  the  dexterous  hand 
of  the  editor  of  the  “ Quarterly  Review,”  has  a passage  in  it  which  admir- 
ably well  expresses  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  at  that  time  generally  held. 
It  is  in  these  words  : — 

Be  a Bentley,  if  you  can,  but  omit  the  brutality ; rival  Parr,  eschewing  all  pom- 
posity •,  outlinguist  old  Magliabecchi,  and  yet  be  a man  of  the  world ; emulate  Swift 
in  satire,  but  suffer  not  one  squeeze  of  his  sceva  indignatio  to  eat  your  own  heart.  Be 
and  do  all  this,  and  the  Doctor  will  no  longer  be  an  unique.” 

In  spite  of  the  voluminousness  of  his  writings,  Maginn  from  first  to  last 
published  hardly  anything  except  in  periodicals.  The  humourous,  laughter- 
moving  extravaganza,  which  he  called  “Whitehall;  or.  The  Days  of 
George  the  Fourth,”  was  indeed  a separate  and  anonymous  publication  ; but, 
exclusively  of  this  matchless  effusion  of  drollery,  it  is  in  the  newspapers  and 
magazines,  and  especially  in  ‘‘Blackwood,”  “Fraser,”  and  “Bentley,”  that 
the  treasures  of  his  learning  and  his  fun  are  to  be  found.  In  the  latter  years 
of  his  life,  when  his  engagement  on  the  “ Standard”  bad  unfortunately 
ceased,  his  contributions  to  “ Bentley’s  Miscellany”  were  amongst  the 
most  numerous  and  noteworthy  of  his  works.  One  of  the  most  valuable 
volumes  of  Dr.  Mackenzie’s  selections  is  indeed  mainly  gathered  from  this 
source.  But  these  latter  years,  prolific  as  they  were  of  many  of  his  best 
productions,  \vere  overcast  by  troubles  w'^hich  had  been  slowly  gathering 
over  him  from  an  earlier  time.  Social,  at  once,  and  improvident,  the  two 
besetting  sins  of  men  of  bright  and  gay  temperament  had  grown  upon  him 
until  they  became  too  strong  to  be  resisted  or  disguised.  The  loss  of  his 
settled  income  from  the  “ Standard,”  which  was  itself  a consequence  of 
these  causes,  too  surely  added  to  the  evils  it  had  sprung  from.  Often 
enough,  a hiding-place  and  a gaol  were  his  alternate  homes.  One  of  the 
wittiest  and  the  wisest  of  his  compositions  was  written  in  a wretched  garret 
in  Wych-street,  where  he  was  hiding  from  bailiffs  ; others  were  written 
while  he  was  a prisoner  in  the  Fleet ; and  one  there  is  which  was 
dictated  as  he  was  lying,  penniless  and  almost  friendless,  on  his  death- 
bed. The  account  of  his  last  days,  soothed  by  the  affectionate  attentions 
of  his  friend  Mr.  Kenealy,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  interesting 
n;irrative,  is  a painfully  eloquent  description  of  distress  and  premature 
decay.  It  was  at  W’alton-on-Tliames  that  Mr.  Kenealy  found  the  scholar, 
poet,  end  it,— with  an  old  Greek  Homer  by  his  side. — dying  rapidly,  yet 
with  an  intellect  still  bright,  and  wise,  and  clear.  The  feeling  of  being 
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utterly  neglected  by  those  who  should  have  helped  him  embittered  with  a 
severer  pang  the  sufferings  of  disease  and  poverty,  and  not  improbably 
hastened  the  approach  of  death.  It  is  believed  that  he  died  at  last  without 
knowing  that  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  had  been  made  acquainted  with  his 
need,  had  at  the  instant  sent  munificent  relief. 

Dr.  Mackenzie,  as  we  have  already  said,  has  not  always  chosen  the  best 
of  Maginn’s  articles,  and  he  has  on  some  occasions  frankly  given  reasons 
for  particular  omissions.  He  has,  we  think,  selected  no  prose  contribution 
from  “ Blackwood’s  Magazine”  so  good  in  its  peculiar  line  of  ability  as  the 
“ Tobias  Correspondence,”  and  none  certainly  from  “ Fraser’s”  so  able  as  the 
dissertation  on  Southey’s  “ Doctor.”  In  the  “ Tobias  Correspondence,”  the 
worldly  wisdom,  wit,  and  humour  of  the  venerable  Nestor  Goosequill,  are 
such  as  we  imagine  few,  if  any,  of  Maginn’s  contemporaries  could  have 
equalled,  and  the  wonder  is  the  greater  inasmuch  as  he  was  himself,  at  the 
time  the  article  was  written,  in  the  very  condition  of  debt  and  danger  of 
arrest  which  suggested  the  sportiveness  and  spirit  of  more  than  one  of  the 
most  entertaining  passages  in  the  letters.  The  article  on  “ The  Doctor,” 
with  its  curious  learning  and  subdued  fun,  is,  on  the  other  hand,  just  such 
as  Southey  himself  might  have  delighted  either  to  write  or  read.  We  miss, 
moreover,  the  short  and  amusing  stories  of  “ The  Two  Butlers”  and  “ My 
Last  Love,”  Mdiich  are  assuredly  worth  more,  and  are  in  many  respects  less 
objectionable,  than  some  of  the  lesser  pieces  which  the  editor  has  selected. 
But  there  would  be  hardly  any  limit  to  a catalogue  of  omitted  articles. 
We  shall  husband  our  space  better  by  remarking  rather  on  a few  of  those 
which  Dr.  Mackenzie  has  thought  worthy  of  a place  in  his  collection. 

On  opening  the  two  volumes  of  selections  from  “Blackwood’s Magazine,” 
which  are  given  as  “ Odoherty  Papers,”  the  experienced  reader’s  eye  will 
rest  with  pleasure  on  the  multitudinous  columns  of  verse  which  are  inter- 
spersed amongst  their  pages.  Whether  endowed  or  not  with  the  true 
poetic  soul,  there  can  be  no  question  of  the  Doctor’s  singular  felicity,  as 
well  as  facility,  in  many  modes  of  verse-making,  and  it  must  be  owned  that 
his  effusions  have  in  many  instances  the  colour  and  the  ring  of  genuine 
poetry.  In  his  songs,  parodies,  and  versions,  although  seldom  serious 
without  being  at  the  same  time  satirical,  fancy,  rhythm,  and  a feeling  suited 
to  the  theme  are  never  wanting,  though  commonly  enough  they  are  cast 
into  the  shade  by  that  which  makes  the,  substance  and  the  spirit  of  the 
verse.  In  the  national  spirit  nobly  breathing  in  his  “ Song  of  the  Sea,” 
in  some  of  the  true  “ Irish  Melodies”  which  he  wrote  in  indignant  anta- 
gonism to  the  defamatory  ones  of  Moore,  and  in  the  hearty  fun  and 
rollicking  nationality  of  “ The  Irishman  and  the  Lady,”  and  of  some  other 
effusions  in  the  same  dashing  strain,  there  is  proof  enough  of  Maginn’s 
high  mastery  in  a difficult  art,  and  of  the  distinction  which  he  might  have 
earned  in  it  if  his  efforts  had  been  at  any  time  directed  earnestly  and 
steadily  to  that  end.  The  same  conviction  will  also  be  forced  upon  us  by 
the  striking  excellence  of  his  poetical  translations.  Of  these  celebrated 
performances  Dr. Mackenzie  has  preserved  a large  number  in  his  “Odoherty 
Papers,”  and  if  Maginn  has  been  equalled  by  Father  Front  and  closelj'’ 
approached  by  Mr.  Kenealy  in  the  merit  of  his  translations  into  the  Greek 
and  Latin  tongues,  he  stands,  we  believe,  well-nigh  alone  in  the  freedom, 
and  the  spirit,  and  the  strength  of  his  versions  of  the  poetry  of  other 
languages  into  English.  There  are  two  pieces  in  this  collection  which  are 
worthy  of  especial  notice,- — the  one  a translation  of  a “ French  Slang  Song 
from  Vidocq,”  and  the  other  an  adaptation  of  one  of  Beranger’s  best  and 
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bitterest  strains  to  purposes  of  English  party-strife.  In  the  former,  besides 
the  marvellous  dexterity  of  versification,  the  feature  most  to  be  regarded  is 
the  minute  acquaintance  with  those  portions  of  the  two  languages  which 
have  been  designedly  made  as  incomprehensible  as  possible  to  all  honest 
men,  and  the  ready  skill  with  which  the  equivalents  in  these  strange  dia- 
lects are  interchanged  ; whilst  in  the  latter  the  vigour  and  the  beauty  of 
the  version,  manifest  as  they  are,  are  lost  sight  of  in  the  consideration  that 
it  was  from  the  hand  of  him  v»7ho  Avas  assailed  with  this  unmerciful  severity 
that  prompt  assistance  came  to  the  satirist  Avlien  the  destitution  of  his  last 
moments  Avas  made  knoAvn.  If  Magiim  had  not  died  in  ignorance  of  the 
noble  gift,  it  might  have  added  a neAV  bitterness  to  the  desolation  of  his 
last  moments  to  reflect  upon  the  concluding  stanzas — Avhich  are  all  we  can 
find  space  for — of  this  celebrated  song.  They  are  as  folloAVs 


“Now  from  his  mouth  polluted  flows — 

Snuflled  iu  Joseph  Surface  tone — 

Laments  o’er  hapless  Ireland’s  woes, 

O’er  England’s  dangerous  state  a groan, 

Ere  long  beneath  the  hands  of  Ketch, 

Sigh  for  thyself,  degraded  wretch ! 

But  bush  ! he’ll  hear. 

He’ll  hear,  he’ll  hear, 

Iscariot’s  near — Iscariot’s  near  ! 

“ Judas ! till  then  the  public  fleece, 

For  kin  and  cousins  scheme  and  job. 

Bail  against  \Antchmen  and  police, 

Inferior  swindlers  scourge  or  rob. 

At  last,  another  cxowd  before. 

Thou  shalt  speak  once — and  speak  no  more! 

But  hush  ! lie’ll  hear. 

He’ll  bear,  he’ll  hear, 

Iscariot’s  near — Iscariot’s  near  1” 

In  his  prose-selections  from  “ Blackwood’s  Magazine,”  Dr.  Mackenzie  is 
most  liberal  of  the  livelier  productions.  Many  of  these  are  indeed  mainly 
recommended  by  the  gaiety  and  fun  Avhich  welled  out  on  almost  all  occa- 
sions and  all  subjects  from  the  joyous  spirit  of  Maginn.  It  is  scarcely 
possible  to  find  a dull  or  commonplace  page — a page  without  some  flash 
of  merriment  or  Avit — even  in  the  least  creditable  of  these  humourous  com- 
positions, whilst  some  amongst  them  are  far  too  good  to  be  alloAved  to  pass 
into  oblivion.  Dr.  Mackenzie  has  judiciously  preserved  the  Odoherty 
maxims,  Avhich  have  more  worldly  Avisdom  in  them  than  Hochefoucardd’s, 
and  are  quite  as  Avitty  and  AA^ell-Avritten  ; and  he  has  also  catered  well  for 
his  readers  by  including  in  his  selections  some  of  the  short  stories  which 
Avere  amongst  the  happiest  of  Maginn’s  effusions.  Tavo  or  three  of  these 
are,  in  their  different  Avays,  delightful  Avorks.  The  story  of  “ The  Man  in 
the  Bell,”  Avhich  has  been  thought  Avorthy  of  Victor  Hugo,  is,  Ave  believe, 
Avithout  a parallel  in  any  English  tale  of  similar  length  for  deep,  absorbing, 
overpoAvering  intei'est  and  aAve,  arising  out  of  sympathy  Avith  emotions 
Avhich  are  not  unnatural  or  exaggerated  in  themselves,  and  not  excited  by 
imju'ohable  circumstances  in  the  hero  of  the  adventure.  It  is,  in  fact,  as 
effective  as  any  passage  of  equal  length  in  the  “Last  Days  ol  a Con- 
demned,” and  far  less  visibly  an  effort  of  elal)orate  art.  “A  Story  Avithout 
a Tail,”  and  “Bob  Burke’s  Duel*Avith  Ensign  Brady,”  are  effusions  just 
as  hapj)y  of  the  Doctor’s  most  amusing  mood.  They  hover  inidAvay  be- 
tAveeii  comedy  and  farce,  and  often  overstep  the  intervening  line.  They 
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are,  we  apprehend,  faithful  as  a picture  of  impulsive  and  improvident  Irish 
life,  with  its  rich  fund  of  inborn  merriment  and  wit,  its  hearty  jovial  spirit, 
and  its  irresistible  outbursts  of  a laughter-moving  fun.  As  he  sought 
amongst  the  forgotten  tomes  of  “ Blackwood’s”  vast  repository,  we  wish  that 
the  editor  had  found  a few  more  such  articles  as  these  in  place  of  the 
slashing  ones  for  which  he  has  an  evident  affection,  and  concerning  which 
we  sliall  reserve  what  we  have  to  say  until  we  come  to  the  consideration  of 
the  “Fraserian  Papers.” 

Amongst  the  prose- writings  of  Maginn  an  isolated  and  an  honourable 
place  is  due  to  the  volume  of  his  “ Shakspere  Papers.”  Here,  alone,  his 
accomplished  powers  as  a critic  were  put  forth  seriously  upon  a subject 
full  of  interest,  which  has  exercised  the  ablest  pens.  It  was,  moreover,  to 
some  extent  a labour  of  love,  as  he  was  in  the  habit  of  contemplating,  as  a 
sustained  occupation,  the  preparation  of  a complete  commentary  on  the 
great  dramatic  poet’s  writings.  What  he  has  left  us  in  these  Shakspere 
Papers”  may  make  it  a matter  of  regret  that  his  powers  were  never  concen- 
trated in  the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose;  he  has  certainly  left  no  prose 
work  behind  him  so  creditable  on  the  score  of  originality  of  views,  earnest- 
ness of  thought,  acuteness  of  investigation,  and  eloquence  of  speech,  as 
these  eight  essays  on  the  same  number  of  Shakespeare’s  characters,  selected 
from  the  various  plays.  In  these  dissertations  his  mind  seems,  indeed,  to  have 
assumed  a dignity  and  vigour  which  are  scarcely  to  be  found  in  any  of  his 
less  elaborate  effusions.  Comparatively  well  as  they  are  known,  from  the 
circumstance  of  having  been  already  reprinted  in  a separate  volume,  Dr. 
Mackenzie  has  done  wisely  in  giving  them  a place  in  his  collection,  and  in 
joining  with  them — besides  abundant  notes  of  difference  or  agreement  from 
the  pens  of  other  commentalors — the  admirable  argument  in  defence  of 
Shakespeare’s  learning,  which  Maginn  wrote  in  reply  to  Dr.  Farmer’s  Essay, 
and  which,  if  it  does  not  satisfactorily  make  out  the  great  dramatist’s  scho- 
larship, satisfactorily  knocks  to  pieces  all  the  assumptions  on  which  the 
essayist  had  attempted  to  establish  his  deficiencies  of  learning. 

The  “ Homeric  Ballads,”  with  their  leai’ued  and  characteristic  notes,  are 
entitled  to  as  high  place  amongst  the  Doctor’s  metrical  compositions  as  the 
“Shakspere  Papers”  in  his  prose ; Dr.  Mackenzie  has  reprinted  them  precisely 
as  Maginn  published  them,  'witliout  the  emendations  and  omissions  of  the 
subsequent  English  editor.  Their  spirit  and  fidelity  are  too  well  known  to 
need  a word  of  eulogy  now.  His  old  Greek  Homer,  as  we  know,  was  the  com- 
panion and  the  solace  of  his  deathbed,  and  his  knowledge  of  the  language 
was  so  familiar,  that  he  has  been  seen  to  correct  a Greek  proof,  and  to 
leave  it  without  an  error,  when  neither  his  eye  nor  hand  would  serve  him 
to  dip  his  pen  into  the  ink.  In  a clear  and  vigorous  introduction  to  the 
series,  the  Doctor  combats  the  hypothesis  of  Vdolf,  and  announces  his  in- 
tention “ to  split  Homer  again  into  the  rhapsodical  ballads,  not  from  which 
he  was  made,  but  which  wei  e taken  from  him.”  This,  in  fact,  is  what  he 
has  effected  in  the  sixteen  ballads  which  form,  with  his  other  translations 
from  the  Greek,  the  most  valuable  of  the  Editor’s  volumes,  and  the  most 
■worthy  of  remaining  monuments  of  Magiim’s  accomplishments  and  powers. 

In  the  “ Fraserian  Papers”  there  are  compositions  both  in  prose  and 
verse  which  are  in  the  best  manner  of  Maginn's  productions.  The  “ Cha- 
racter of  Plamlet”  is  in  a vein  of  thought  subtler  and  richer  far  than  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  engaging  in,  and  it  is  written  in  a far  chaster  and  more 
careful  style  than  was  at  all  usual  to  him  in  his  hasty  writings  for  the 
magazines.  The  essay  on  the  question,  “ Did  Hannibal  know  the  Use  of 
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Gunpowder?”  is  an  interesting  dissertation,  full  of  scholarship  and  pleasant 
reading,  and  inclining  strongly  to  an  affirmative  solution  of  the  doubt. 
Other  lesser  articles  there  are,  also,  of  considerable  merit,  both  serious  and 
humourous,  respectively  in  poetry  and  prose.  But  these,  in  the  Editor’s 
sight,  are  probably  small  achievements  compared  with  the  composition  of 
that  imaginary  account  of  “ The  Election  of  Editor”  to  which  he  has  given 
the  place  of  honour  in  his  Fraserian  selections.  In  this  long  and  humour- 
ous effusion  there  is  a sort  of  saturnalia  of  merriment  and  good-humoured 
satire  which  falls  pretty  equally  upon  most  of  the  memorable  men  of  letters 
of  the  time,  who  are  put  forward,  in  an  inexhaustible  variety  of  ludicrous 
aspects,  as  candidates  for  Regina’s  editorial  chair.  It  is  one  of  those 
light-hearted,  laughable,  half-mischievous  outbursts  of  which  the  Doctor 
was  throughout  his  life  an  every-ready  master.  Along  with  these  instruc- 
tive and  amusing  articles  there  are,  however,  in  these  “Fraserian  Papers” — 
even  in  still  larger  profusion  than  in  the  selections  from  “ Blackwood’s 
Magazine” — a number  of  those  slanderous  compositions  which  Dr.  Mack- 
enzie, with  an  undisguised  affection,  has  characterized  as  slashing  reviews. 
For  our  own  parts,  we  should  rejoice  if  the  whole  of  these  intolerable 
productions  could  by  any  possibility  be  for  ever  destroyed.  Whatever 
discredit  they  may  have  brought  in  the  first  instance  on  the  persons  they 
assailed,  we  are  sure  that  their  preservation  now  must  be  in  a far  greater 
degree  discreditable  to  the  memory  of  Maginn.  They  are,  for  the  most 
part,  false  or  grossly  misrepresented  in  regard  to  matters  of  fact,  con- 
temptibly unfair  in  argument,  cruel  in  spirit,  and  coarsely  insolent  in  tone  ; 
and  the  only  discoverable  grounds  for  their  reckless  disregard  of  decency 
and  truth  is,  commonly,  some  party-difference  of  opinion  in  the  politics 
of  Church  or  State.  In  this  particular  alone  are  any  of  the  selections  from 
Maginn  unfitted  for  a man  of  character  to  read,  or  for  a man  of  genius  to 
have  given  to  the  world. 

If,  in  these  days  of  speculation  and  adventure,  the  example  of  our  Trans- 
atlantic brethren  should,  in  this  instance,  find  any  imitator  amongst  Eng- 
lish publishers,  it  would,  we  conceive,  be  desirable  to  deviate  in  a very  con- 
siderable degree  from  Dr.  Mackenzie’s  selections.  Many  articles  might  be 
with  great  propriety  omitted,  and  some  with  great  advantage  .added.  The 
most  eligible  of  all  courses  would  probably  be,  to  give  a brief  account  of  the 
author’s  life,  and  then  faithfully  to  reprint  the  Slagazine  Miscellanies  as 
Maginn  himself  collected  them,  with  the  addition  merely  of  a few  papers  of 
indisputable  merit,  and  of  the  concluding  articles  of  those  series  which  were 
evidently  left  incomplete  by  the  ill  success  of  his  unfortunate  undertaking. 
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LIFE  OF  ANTONIO  DE  DOMINIS^ 

This  work  is  inscribed  to  the  Church  in  Ireland,  “ for  she  loved  much,” 
the  application  of  which,  except  as  a token  of  the  author’s  alFection,  we  do 
not  very  clearly  perceive  ; for  the  lesson  taught  by  the  life  and  errors  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Spalatro  is  of  equally  deep  import  to  the  whole  Chris- 
tian world.  The  Preface  also  intimates  a want  which  may  be  remedied  if 
needed  ; but  we  should  think  that  nothing  farther  to  illustrate  the  subject 
can  be  requisite  beyond  the  volume  before  us,  and  the  light  it  throws  over 
a remarkable  and  obscure  part  of  our  ecclesiastical  annals. 

Having  thus  cleared  off  the  preliminary  matters,  we  come  to  the  perso- 
nalities of  the  man  whose  unhappy  course  evolved  so  much  of  good  and 
evil,  whose  attainments  were  of  the  highest  human  order,  whose  most 
prominent  actions  are  yet  wrapt  in  mystery,  and  who  seems  only  to  have 
been  unsustained  by  that  strength  from  the  Almighty — that  continuous 
support  of  “the  Holy  Spirit”  which  prompted  his  first  great  effort — to 
have  saved  him  from  the  obloquy  of  double  apostacy,  and  given  him  to 
posterity  as  one  of  the  most  honoured  teachers  and  benefactors  of  his 
fellow-creatures. 

Of  a noble  family,  Antonio  de  Dominis  was  born  at  Arba,  about  the 
year  1566,  and  educated  for  the  Church  under  the  Jesuits  at  Padua. 
Famous  Padua,  then  in  the  climax  of  its  glory!  What  names  illustrate  its 
scientific  and  literary  galaxy,  from  Fallopius,  whose  surgical  skill  is  per- 
petuated in  the  tubes  called  after  their  admirable  demonstrator  and  his 
pupil,  Fabricius ; Galileo,  that  seeker  of  Heaven,  unauthorized  and  perse- 
cuted by  the  Eomish  Church  ; and  the  immortals  Dante,  and  Petrarca, 
and  Tasso  ; and  our  own  Evelyn  and  Harvey,  whose  discovery  of  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood  is  here  mentioned,  as  well  as  the  refuted  report  that 
he  was  anticipated  by  a great  Paduan  philosopher. 

At  this  school  he  acquired  a dux  reputation  in  all  the  learning  of  the 
age,  with  the  exception,  as  Dr.  Newland  states,  of  Greek,  (to  which  he 
assigns  more  injurious  consequences  than  it  appears  to  deserve,)  but 
evinced  no  call  for  divinity  or  cloistered  life.  His  splendid  talents,  never- 
theless, made  him  a precious  object  to  be  enlisted  in  the  army  of  Home ; 
and  at  the  age  of  thirty-six  he  was  created  Bishop  of  Segnia,  and,  twenty 
years  later,  transferred  to  the  higher  dignity  and  more  lucrative  position  of 
Archbishop  of  Spalatro,  which  gave  him  the  primatical  jurisdiction  over 
Dalmatia  and  Croatia. 

Before  we  proceed  w’ith  our  review,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  remind  our 
readers,  that  this  was  an  era  of  extraordinary  religious  transitions ; that 
nothing  was  constant  but  change ; that  the  political  pirouettes  of  the 
French  revolution  and  empire  were  samples  of  adhesiveness  to  principles 
in  comparison  with  the  European  tergiversation  which  ran  rampant  through- 
out the  Christian  world  in  those  days.  Nor  must  we  be  too  severe  upon 
human  nature  in  judging  the  apparent  insincerity  and  recklessness  of  the 
fluctuating  mass.  Self-interest,  ambition,  hypocrisy,  no  doubt  influenced 
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too  large  a number ; but  we  must  remember  that  there  was  a mighty  con- 
flict of  opinion  among  the  wisest  and  best,  that  few  points,  even  the  most 
important,  were  flxedly  settled,  and  that  amid^the  clashing  and  dashing  of 
the  waves  of  uncertainty,  the  multitude  were  borne  away  and  cast — 

Like  the  villanous  flag  upon  the  stream. 

To  rot . . . ’’ 

in  idle  and  uncomprehending  motion.  Evil  motives  and  worldly  induce- 
ments might  abound  to  account  for  the  phenomena ; but  the  light  was 
not  clear  enough  then,  it  is  hardly  clear  enough  now,  to  shield  even  the 
well-meaning  and  virtuous  from  perversions  and  inconsistencies  of  a very 
glaring  and  afflicting  description. 

Making  due  allowance,  therefore,  for  the  general  convulsion  in  the  minds 
of  men  caused  by  the  introduction  and  spreading  force  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, we  shall  not  feel  inclined  to  try  the  life  of  De  Dominis  by  the  standard 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  Rector  of  West  Ilsley  was  not  a Vicar  of 
Bray  : when  he  fell,  it  was  as  the  fall  of  Lucifer.  And  his  primal  rise  was 
as  a star  of  the  first  magnitude  and  brilliancy  and  beneficent  influence. 
Even  in  the  midst  of  the  exalted  enjoyment  of  its  pomps,  and  shows,  and 
glorifications,  almost  deifications,  the  Archbishop  of  Spalatro,  much  re- 
volving in  his  educated  and  enlightened  intellect  the  claims  of  the  Pope  to 
supremacy  over  the  earth,  and  the  infallibility  of  a deity,  began  to  doubt 
the  truth  of  these  assertions  and  question  the  foundations  on  which  they 
were  built.  He  began  to  examine  them,  and  spent  ten  years  in  the  labo- 
rious and  zealous  investigation,  till  his  scepticism  was  resolved  into  entire 
unbelief.  At  this  epoch  the  contest  between  the  Papal  authority,  with  its 
bulls  and  excommunications,  and  the  rulers  of  the  potent  Republic  of 
Venice,  bravely  defending  its  independence  from  the  encroachment  of 
alien  interference  and  lust  of  dominion,  rendered  the  subject  of  these 
Romish  pretensions  one  of  vital  and  universal  interest.  Every  monarch 
and  every  people  were  concerned  in  the  struggle,  and  all  the  passions  and 
all  the  abilities  of  mankind  on  either  side  were  exhausted  in  the  melee. 
At  this  date  Sir  Henry  Wotton  was  the  ambassador  of  James  I.  at  Venice, 
and  attended  as  his  chaplain  by  Mr.  Bedell,  afterwards  the  pious  and  ex- 
cellent Provost  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  Bishop  of  Kilmore  and 
Ardagh  ; and  in  the  same  sea-born  city  flourished  the  most  learned  Paul 
Sarpi,  the  Bacon  of  Italy,  known  to  all  scholars  by  the  titles  of  Father 
Paul,  or  Fra-Paolo.  The  first  was  a genuine  and  faithful  Protestant,  the 
last  a liberal,  and  as  free  a Romanist  as  the  professors  of  that  faith  could 
tolerate  or  endure  ; and  in  the  close  intimacy  with  both,  the  dubious  Arch- 
bishop was  led  to  confirm  his  conviction  that  the  doctrines  of  the  See  of 
Rome  were  inconsistent  with  the  Scriptures  on  which  it  declared  them  to 
be  established.  The  final  consequence  of  years  of  diligent  study  of  the 
early  fathers  of  the  Church,  fortified  by  the  opinions  of  such  persons  as 
Bedell  and  Sarpi,  was  that  our  Dalmatian  Primate  at  length  resolved  to 
abandon  his  preferments  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  publish  his  abhorrence 
of  its  corruptions,  and  seek  by  flight  for  safety  in  England.  The  “ Mani- 
festation of  his  Motives  ” was  translated  into  English,  and  published  by 
John  Bill  in  1616,  and  several  editions  speedily  issued  from  the  press; 
the  events  it  explained  exciting  a very  great  sensation  in  every  quarter  of 
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Europe,  from  the  Po  to  the  Seine,  the  Danube,  the  Elbe,  and  the  Thames. 
Of  the  statements  in  this  vindication  of  himself.  Dr.  Newland  observes  : — 

“They  may  be  considered  a transcript  of  the  influences  that  ordinarily  sway  inquiring 
and  doubting  men.  The  motives  that  induced  them  to  suspect  that  the  doctrines  of 
the  Church  of  Rome  were  not  founded  on  the  Word  of  God  exhibit  a faithful  picture  of 
the  struggle  by  which  minds  like  his,  rich  by  nature  and  refined  by  high  cultivation, 
are  fettered  by  the  unpliant  chain  of  habit,  and  the  difficulty  of  disembarrassing  the 
thoughts  from  its  restraints.  In  his  case,  as  in  many  others,  we  perceive  that  liis  in- 
telligent mind,  unaided  by  higher  and  purer  motives,  enabled  him  to  attain  a know- 
ledije  of  the  disagreement  between  the  character  which  the  Word  of  God  has  inseparably 
affixed  to  His  Church  and  that  which  the  authority  of  man  has  imprinted  on  it : in  <act, 
of  the  difference  between  the  unalterable  truths  of  revelation  and  the  false  glosses  of 
tradition.  In  a large  degree  the  Archbishop  ha  l shaken  off  the  trammels  of  his  edu- 
cation in  the  schools  of  the  Jesuits.  Yet  still  his  new  opinions,  not  being  the  result 
and  fruit  of  unearthly  teaching,  were  not  and  could  not  be  of  such  vigorous  growth  as 
to  attain  maturity  in  his  mind,  and  in  the  government  of  his  heart,  without  being  in- 
tercepted in  their  expanding  energies  by  the  w'ecds  of  the  system  in  which  he  had  at 
first  been  taught.  The  originating  cause  of  this  state  of  mind  explains  the  fluctuations 
of  the  faith  of  many  hesitating  converts.  For  an  equal  weight  of  authority  has  been 
assigned  to  the  Word  of  God  and  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  who  have  interpreted  that 
Word ; or,  rather,  the  source  of  knowledge  is  in  it,  hut  the  meaning  is  declared  to  he  in 
them.  So  that  in  deriving  the  foundations  of  faith  from  the  fallible  interpreter,  the 
pupil  is  supposed  to  be  under  the  instruction  of  that  which  is  alone  inspired.  Thus  the 
Fathers  of  the  Church  have  been  inappropriately  installed  into  the  place  of  being  the 
acknowledged  and  authorized  commentators,  from  whom  no  dissent  is  permitted  or  jus- 
tified. But  the  meaning  of  the  Word  of  God  is  not  even  given  to  the  members  of  the 
Church  as  those  Fathers  liave  declared  that  meaning  to  be.  For  other  tea  hers,  igno- 
rant of  what  they  have  declared  the  true  interpretation,  or  biassed  by  mistaken  or  pre- 
judiced opinions,  misstate,  either  from  ignorance  or  design,  what  these  ancient  instruc- 
tors have  recorded ; so  that  they  adulterate  or  falsify  what  may  have  been  truly  taught, 
or  they  invent  or  develope  some  novel  interpretation  of  the  Word  of  God,  as  if  ir,  were 
the  ancient  meaning  of  the  Church,  or  delivered  by  authority  to  lu  r members  as  the 
present  one.  Thus  not  only  the  Word  of  God,  but  the  commentary  of  wise  and  holy 
men  upon  it,  may  be  and  often  has  been  corrupted  or  put  aside  for  the  purpose  of  set- 
ting forth  some  new  heresy  or  some  profitable  deceit.” — (pp.  18 — 20.) 

After  some  further  calm  argument,  the  author  concludes  that  it  is  best  for 
man  not  to  rest  his  belief  on  the  ipse  dixit  of  man,  but  to  go  to  the  foun- 
tain from  whence  divine  truth  flows  ; and  that  — 

“ In  the  first  place,  we  may  calculate  with  greater  certainty  upon  encouragement 
and  help  from  the  Father  of  Light  that  we  shall  continue  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
truth  sought  in  His  own  prescribed  way,  namely,  the  independent  study  of  Scripture. 

“Secondly,  we  have  ourselves  compared  false  systems  directly  with  truth  itself;  we 
have  had  subjected  to  our  judgment  the  various  opinions  of  man  against  the  declared 
will  of  God:  therefore  the  leaning  of  the  mind  will  be  stronger  towards  the  testimony 
of  Scripture  than  the  teaching  of  human  authority. 

“ And  thirdly,  we  have  had  the  whole  truth  or  revelation  of  God  array^ed  before  us, 
and  not  merely  a detached  or  disjointed  speculation  to  consider,  which  maybe  supported 
by  every  ingenuity,  and  at  the  same  time  all  the  avenues  to  the  opposing  interpretation 
skilfully  closed  up.  But  by  consulting  the  Bible  as  the  only  repository  of  divine  wis- 
dom, we  compare  not  only  the  doctrine  upon  which  our  attention  is  immediately  fixed 
with  the  one  set  up  in  opposition  to  impugii  it,  but  we  test  it,  moreover,  by  its  harmony 
with  the  whole  revelation  of  God.  The  corruption  of  the  heart,  and  the  fallible  deci- 
sions of  human  intellect,  are  common  quantities  in  each  kind  of  investigation.  But 
there  is  no  flaw  in  the  authorities  of  the  Bible;  they  ai’e  all  divine;  so  that  it  is  not 
with  human  ingenuity,  or  learning,  or  knowledge  we  combat  what  is  wicked,  ingenious, 
or  false,  but  with  the  entire  armoury  of  divine  knowledge,  as  God  has  written  it  for  the 
use  of  each  and  all.” — (pp.  22,  23.) 

But,  continues  our  author, — 

“ The  Archbishop  rehearses  so  eloquently  the  motives  which  led  to  his  change  of 
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mind,  and  the  passage  portrays  so  accurately  the  iron  chain  -which  fetters  any  investi- 
gation by  persons  in  the  Church  of  Eome,  that  a few  extracts  may  he  interesting : — 

“ ‘ I have  from  my  very  childhood  been  brought  up  in  the  study  of  divinity,  and  that 
mostwhat  among  the  Jesuits,  and  have  kept  myself  to  the  current  of  the  Schoolmen, 
always  bending  to  the  determination  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  not  for  strength  of  argu- 
ment, but  reverence  of  authority ; -n  ith  the  tincture  -whereof  my  mind  -^-as  so  deeply 
dyed,  and  my  understanding  so  captivated,  that  I resolved  rather  to  leave  my  life  than 
to  let  go  my  hold ; for  I was  so  fast  bound  with  the  chain  of  religious  awfiilness,  that 
I deemed  it  inexcusable  sacrilege  once  to  admit  into  my  heart  any  thought  of  contrary 
assertion,  or  of  so  much  as  doubtful  wavering  about  these  points.  And  if  at  any  time 
1 were  overtaken  with  any  thought  of  opposition,  or,  in  my  search  into  Holy  Writ,  did 
light  upon  anything  that  stumbled  me,  straightways  I curbed  myself,  deeming  that 
I was  bound  to  do  so,  in  point  of  faith,  and  either  forced  my  judgment  to  leap  over  all 
obstacles,  or  else  diverted  my  meditations  out  of  that  road,  lest  I should  make  or  find 
any  fiaw  in  the  composure  of  that  religion  which  we  silly  younglings  take  upon  trust. 
With  general  warranty  from  our  masters.  I cannot  but  confess  that  every  while  I felt 
the  sparks  of  God’s  Spirit  kindling  within  me,  which  I still  strived  to  quench  but  could 
no  more  than  smother,  they  left  always  such  a restless  anxiety  in  my  mind,  accompanied 
with  deep  impressions  of  suspicion,  which  so  stuck  to  me,  and  grew  up  together  -ndth 
my  studies  in  divinity,  that  I could  never  shake  them  ofi“.  This  my  inveterate  suspicion 
ti^ok  deep  root  by  the  distaste  I had  of  that  extreme  cautelousness  and  rigorous  prohi- 
bition wherein  all  forces,  both  Roman  abroad  and  Jesuitical  at  home,  are  strained  to 
the  highest,  all  eyes  are  open  and  all  doors  are  shut  for  debarring  us  the  reading  or 
having  auv  manner  of  books  savouring  of  opposition  against  the  doctrine  of  the  Church 
of  Rome.’”— (pp.  24,  25.) 

“ And  when  De  Dominis  had  been  called  from  the  disputes  of  Schoolmen  into  the  prac- 
tical sphere  of  episcopal  duties,  he  at  once  studied  what  they  were,  and  devoted  himself 
to  the  discharge  of  them.  He  considered  preaching  an  inseparable  and  eminently 
necessary  pare  of  the  office  of  a bishop.  He  thus  describes  his  mode  of  proceeding  : — 

“ ‘ I did,  as  our  preachers  are  wont,  employ  some  pains  in  turning  over  such  postiUers 
and  lenten-homelists  as  are  current  among  us ; but  it  was  not  long  before  my  stomach 
loathed  that  coarse  and  unwholesome  food.  I found  in  them,  and  that  without  long 
search,  such  a world  of  foul  abuses,  the  Scripture  wryed  and  strained  to  idle,  fruitless 
impertinence,  nay,  pernicious  constructions,  discourses  stufied  with  apocryphal  stories, 
ridiculous  tales  and  fabulous  legends,  the  poor  people  miserably  gulled  by  pick-pm’se 
tricks  and  tyrannous  yokes  put  upon  them  under  the  visor  of  piety  and  name  of  Catho- 
lic doctrine,  wherewith  their  fearful  consciences  are  overawed  and  ensnared  in  super- 
stition. These  enormities  I saw,  and  starting  back  with  amazement  and  detestation  of 
them,  I found  that  it  was  high  time  for  me  to  leave  these  muddy  puddles,  and  to  be- 
take myself  to  the  clear  fountains  of  the  holv  and  ancient  Fathers  of  the  Church.’” — 
(P-  28.) 

“ His  wonder  was  increased  to  see  the  spiritual  government  of  his  times  so  far  difier- 
ent  from  the  ancient.  The  more  deeply  he  examined  and  the  more  he  extended  his  in- 
quiries, his  suspicions  of  foul  play  were  confirmed.  He  concluded,  therefore,  that  the 
setting  forth  of  Christian  doctrine  and  managing  the  afiairs  of  the  Church  were  entirely 
corrupted,  ‘ inasmuch  as  the  body  of  our  professed  theology  is  rather  patched  together 
of  subtle  speculations,  philosophical  quiddities,  and  windina:  inferences,  than  soundly 
grounded  upon  the  oracles  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  diligently  examined  and  sincerely 
expounded,  whereof  there  is  little  news  stirring  among  us.’ 

“ And  these  were  the  sources,  thus  rejected  and  condemned,  from  which  the  creed  of 
the  immaculate  Church  was  taken;  hence  have  her  priesthood  gathered  their  scraps  of 
falsified  history  and  fragments  of  theology.  As  was  said  in  the  last  chapter,  the  Church 
of  Rome  is  not  only  not  founded  on  the  revelation  of  God,  but  not  even  on  the  -5\'ritings 
of  the  early  Fathers;  there  is  too  much  light  and  truth  even  in  them.  But  the  whole 
construction  of  her  theology  has  a single  object, — the  elevation  of  her  Church  as  a great 
temporal  power,  and  of  its  head  as  the  ruler  of  the  sovereigns  of  the  earth.” — (pp. 
29,  30.) 

The  most  ancient  Tathers,  versus  the  Schoolmen,  sufficed  for  the  pupil 
of  the  Jesuits;  but  the  AVord  of  God  is  the  purest  and  the  sole  authority 
acknowledged  by  leal  Christianity.  The  Fathers  differ  materially  from 
each  other,  and  may  mislead  ; the  Father  of  All  cannot,  and  His  command- 
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ments  are  the  only  safe  guide  through  the  wilderness  of  ignorant  human- 
ity : not  so  thought  the  arrogant  Paul  V.,  the  Archbishop’s  Pope,  who  ex- 
pressly approved  of  the  tenet  of  the  Jesuit  Suarez,  concerning  the  lawful- 
ness of  the  murder  of  kings,  styled  himself  “ Vice-God,”  and  left  to  this 
day  the  monuments  of  his  nepotism  in  the  estates,  palaces,  and  wealtli  of 
the  Borghese  family.  To  escape  the  vengeance  of  such  a head  of  the 
Church,  the  Archbishop  sought,  as  related,  the  refuge  of  England,  where 
he  arrived  in  December,  1616,  and  was  received  with  high,  royal,  Church, 
and  University  honours,  made  Dean  of  Windsor,  Master  of  the  Savoy,  and 
Rector  of  Ilsley,  Berks.,  and  assailed  by  many  pamphlets  of  virulent  abuse 
by  the  partizans  of  the  faith  he  had  abjured  : — 

“ The  king,”  we  are  told,  “ made  him  some  valuable  presents ; among  othei’s  he  gave 
him  a silver  basin  and  bowl.  On  receiving  these  tokens  of  court  favour,  De  Domitiis 
remarked,  ‘ The  King  of  Great  Britain  has  sent  me  a basin  and  bowl  to  wash  away 
the  filth  of  the  Roman  Church,  and  a silver  cup  to  remind  me  to  drink  of  the  purity 
of  the  Gospel.” — (pp.  100,  101.) 

Of  a like  characteristic  nature  is  an  anecdote  related  in  the  account  of  his 
answer  to  the  interrogatories  put  to  him  on  the  part  of  King  James, 
previous  to  his  dismissal  from  England  : — 

“ In  answer  to  the  third  interrogatory,  he  gives  an  interesting  aecount  of  his  escape 
from  Venice,  by  which  he  vindicates  himself  from  the  charge  of  being  a spy  of  the 
Pope : — 

“ ‘ Paulus  Quintus,  the  Pope,  neither  dispensed  with  my  coming  hither,  nor  was 
privy  to  it,  nor  used  any  connivance  at  it,  but  was  exceedingly  displeased  with  it : wit- 
ness Cologne,  and  the  Spanish  forts  lying  along  the  Rhine,  to  all  which  he  sent  man- 
dates from  Rome  to  forelay  my  passage,  and  to  intercept  my  person,  and  to  imprison 
me.  Sir  David  Murray  and  Sir  Thomas  Barnes,  men  well  known  at  court,  can  witness 
with  what  terrors  I was  then  troubled,  and  almost  astonished,  inasmuch  as  though  I 
was  then  sick  and  like  to  die,  yet  I was  glad  to  hide  myself  in  a secret  corner  of  the 
ship,  and  to  lie  there  in  straw  miserably  day  and  night,  concealing  myself,  lest  any  man 
should  descry  me  in  those  suspected  places,  and  betray  me  to  the  papists.’ 

“ It  was  in  reference  to  his  sufferings  from  cold  and  watching  on  this  occasion,  when 
he  was  burnt  in  effigy  immediately  after  leaving  Italy,  that  he  humorously  observed, 

‘ He  was  never  colder  in  his  life  than  on  the  day  when  he  was  burnt  at  Rome.’  ” — (pp. 
207,  208.) 

But  we  must  return  to  the  narrative  in  order  of  time.  The  great  osten- 
sible object  of  the  ex- Archbishop  after  publishing  his  “ Manifestation”  and 
his  Magnum  Opus  De  Depublicd  Ecclesiasticd,  was  a union  of  the  Romish 
and  Reformed  Churches.  To  this  Utopian  scheme  he  stuck,  or  pretended 
to  stick,  to  the  last ; and  there  is  a great  deal  of  weak  speculation  upon 
the  means  of  compassing  the  impossibility.  One  was  to  yield  so  much  and 
the  other  to  yield  so  much ; and  so,  with  the  exception  of  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation,  he  fancied  he  could  realize  a scheme  according  to  which 
the  priest-led  and  the  Bible-led  could  perfectly  accord,  and  the  despotic 
tyranny  of  Rome  and  mental  freedom  agree  together  like  lambs  in  the 
fold  ! How  he  was  to  reconcile  what  he  had  denounced,  Mariolatry,  the 
invocation  of  saints,  purgatorv,  to  work  out  the  insufficiency  of  the  Saviour- 
sacrifice  and  other  Romish  doctrines,  with  the  denials  and  denunciations 
of  protestantism,  is  nowhere  explained,  probably  because  the  dream  is  in- 
explicable ! Confession,  absolution,  and  purgatory  tend  together  to  the 
same  end.  They  put  men’s  souls  into  the  hands  of  other  m.en,  to  be  dealt 
with  as  they  assert  they  have  the  power  to  affect  them.  See  a land 
stained  with  murders,  without  the  fear  of  an  avenging  God  who  has  pro- 
nounced the  terrible  sentence  against  the  shedder  of  human  blood.  By 
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the  offices  of  the  Romish  Church  the  crime  is  condoned  in  this  world, 
and  the  conscience  of  the  guilty  made  easy  by  a penance  and  the  pro- 
mise of  a prayer  to  shorten  the  term  of  sufferings  in  purgatory.  It  was 
but  a sorry  jest  of  Father  O’Leary  that  they  might  go  further  and  fare 
worse  ; taking  away  the  awful  dread  of  a hereafter  is  a positive  encourage- 
ment to  assassination,  and  the  Reverend  Dean  of  Ferns  would  not  have  far 
to  seek  for  examples  of  this  horrible  truth. 

Pursuing  his  course,  the  author  gives  a brief  analvsis  of  tbe  famous 
exposure  of  Romish  errors  ; tbe  De  Depuhlicd  Ecclesiasticd,  which  was 
condemned  by  the  Vatican  while  yet  unseen  and  in  manuscript,  and  which 
is  well  worthy  of  reference  at  the  present  hour,  even  after  all  that  has  been 
written  and  promulgated  since.  There  are  also  considerable  quotations 
from  DeDominis’  Sermons,  the  effect  of  which.  Dr.  Newland  informs  us, — 

Both  when  preached  and  afterwards  when  printed,  was  very  alarming  to  the  members 
of  the  Church  of  Rome.  In  the  same  year  in  which  they  appeared,  a reply  to  the  ‘ Ma- 
nifestation of  the  Motives^  was  published.  This  was  the  book  in  wFich  the  secession 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Spalatro  was  announced.  In  the  title-page  thi  re  is  no  printer’s 
or  author’s  name  given,  nor  date.  This  book,  though  containing  nearly  three  hundred 
pages,  is  neither  remarkable  f>.r  learning,  ingenuity,  nor  argument.  It  is  filled  with 
defamation  and  abuse.  The  author  labours  to  prove  that  the  Archbishop  was  under 
the  direct  control  of  the  devil ; and  to  record  his  apostacy,  and  the  happy  guardianship 
to  which  he  had  consigned  him,  he  indites  this  notable  syllogism,  in  which  he  assumes, 
as  a subject  proved,  that  the  father  of  lies  had  claimed  him  for  his  own : — 

“ ‘ The  devil  persuadeth  or  induceth  no  man  to  forsake  or  to  embrace  the  true  reli- 
gion. But,  as  has  been  shewn,  it  was  no  o her  than  the  spirit  of  the  devil  that  im'uced 
the  Bl>hop  to  forsake  the  Catholic  and  to  embrace  the  Protestant  I’eligiou.  Therefore, 
neither  the  Catholic  can  be  false,  nor  the  Protestant  the  true  religion.’” 

“ The'book,  however,  is  remarkable  for  one  sentence,  which  was  afterwards  quoted  in 
the  examination  which  took  place  previous  to  the  Archbishop’s  leaving  England  by 
command  of  the  King.  The  sentence  is, — ■ 

“ ‘ In  my  opinion,  as  he  hath  shamed  himself  alread}^  by  leaving  his  country,  so  will 
he  shame  }0U  also  by  his  coming  thither  again.’  ” — (pp.  118,  119.) 

The  question  of  tbe  apostolic  conseertftion  of  English  bishops  is  treated 
of  at  some  length  ; but  we  leave  it  without  comment,  to  arrive  at  the  most 
painful  portion  of  this  strange,  eventful  history,  the  relapse  of  the  Arch- 
bishop into  his  old  religion,  and  his  return  to  Rome.  His  inducements  to 
this  fatal  step  are  discussed  by  the  author  as  favourably  as  facts  and  circum- 
stances can  admit.  The  machinations  of  the  Spanish  ambassador,  Gon- 
domar,  (who,  by  the  way,  exercised  a wonderful  influence  over  several 
most  important  matters  in  our  national  history,)  are  broadly  accused  ; and 
the  vacillations  of  the  King,  and  his  conduct  in  relation  to  the  Synod  of 
Dort,  are  unsparingly  blamed,  as,  so  far,  apologies  for  the  Archbishop’s 
recantation  and  journey  back  to  Rome.  The  part  played  by  Gondomar 
is  described  as  the  ne  ^lus  ultra  of  Machiavelian  plotting.  For  it  is 
stated, 

“ While  the  policy  of  Rome  led  her  agents  with  instinctive  craft  to  tarnish  his  cha- 
racter in  the  King’s  mind,  at  the  same  moment  means  w'ere  taken  to  entice  him  to  desert 
the  reformed  faith.  The  essence  of  this  deceit  appears  in  the  arrangement  of  the  plan 
by  which  it  was  effectuated ; for  the  inducement  held  out  to  him  to  return  to  the 
Church  of  Rome  and  enjoy  the  protection  and  favour  of  the  Pope,  were  the  reasons 
which  w'cre  brought  to  bear  upon  tlie  King’s  feelings  to  irritate  him  to  withdraw  his 
patronage  from  the  Archbishop.  No  man  was  ever  better  formed  by  nature,  or  dis- 
ciplined by  a long  education  in  the  school  of  cunning,  to  put  into  operation  and  at  the 
same  time  th-s  twofold  scheme  of  mischief,  than  Gondomar,  the  crafty  ambassador  to 
England  from  the  court  of  Spain.  IJe  was  the  subtle  whisperer  of  lies,  the  acute  agent 
in  deceitful  stratagems  now  employed,  and  he  performed  his  office  with  consummate 
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success,  in  depriving  the  Archbishop  of  royal  favour,  and  inducing  him  to  return  to 
Rome/’ — (p.  139.) 

He  tempted  De  Dominis  to  seek  the  Archbishopric  of  York,  which  being 
coldly  received  by  the  King,  he  next  inflamed  his  ambition  with  prospects 
of  the  highest  honours  from  the  Pope  ; — 

“ He  seemed  only  interested  in  the  fate  and  fortunes  of  the  Archbishop.  He  spoke 
with  earnest  zeal  and  animation  of  the  new  Pope.  He  related,  with  apparently  great 
pleasure,  the  elevation  of  Gregory  XV.  and  in  connection  with  this  event,  he  re- 
minded him,  as  if  incidentally,  that  he  had  been  the  schoolfellow,  the  early  companion, 
and  friend  of  the  Archbishop.  He  spoke  of  the  interest  his  Holiness  took  in  him,  and 
how  deeply  and  affectionately  he  lamented  his  secession  from  the  Church  of  Rome. 
But  that  he  especially  felt  this  interest  at  the  present  juncture  of  his  own  affairs,  when, 
being  raised  to  the  distinction  of  highest  trust  and  power  in  the  Church,  he  would 
have  enjoyed  the  greatest  satisfaction  if  the  Archbishop  had  permitted  him  the  happy 
opportunity  of  contributing  to  his  advancement.  Indeed,  he  might  venture  to  say, 
that  he  believed  even  now,  if  he  could  be  induced  to  return,  he  might  select  his  own 
terms  of  reconciliation,  and  that  his  ambition  might  be  gratified  to  any  extent  that  it 
was  in  the  power  of  the  Pope  to  concede.  The  intricacy  of  the  deceit,  and  yet  the 
simple  and  natural  manner  in  which  the  hidden  purpose  appeared  to  unravel  and 
expose  itself,  exhibits  the  skill  of  the  ambassador's  art  in  the  highest  perfection.  He 
conjectured  that  when  he  alluded  to  the  ambition  of  the  Archbishop  being  gratified  if 
he  would  renounce  tbe  Protestant  Church,  he  touched  upon  the  string  that  would 
vibrate  most  sensitively  upon  his  heart,  and  was  calculated  to  excite  every  feeling  flat- 
tering to  the  reputation  of  his  abilities,  his  political  skill,  and  his  pride.  At  the  mo- 
ment, perliaps,  the  thought  was  passing  before  the  Archbishop’s  mind  that  the  truth 
was  exactly  as  stated  by  Gondomar,  that  he  had  not  attained  that  ecclesiastical  dis- 
tinction in  the  Church  he  had  adopted, — and  he  might  flatter  himself,  too,  by  thinking 
that  he  adorned  it  by  his  eloquence  and  learning, — which  he  had  possessed  in  the  one 
he  had  deserted  and  so  deeply  wounded.  This  neglect  of  his  eminent  qualities,  he 
might  have  remembered,  had  not  arisen  from  want  of  opportunity  to  reward  them  : at 
least,  the  means  of  bestowing  such  a favour  as  would  distinctly  declare  the  monarch’s 
estimate  of  his  abilities,  and  of  the  sacrifices  to  which  he  had  submitted  in  joining  the 
Church  of  England,  were  now  in  the  King’s  power  to  afford  public  evidence  of  Yet, 
instead  of  at  once  availing  himself  of  the  opportunity,  he  coldly  received  his  proposal, 
if  he  had  not,  indeed,  by  his  unapproving  manner,  rejected  it.  The  wily  Jesuit,  guess- 
ing or  almost  knowing  what  was  passing  in  the  mind  of  his  miserable  dupe,  saw  at  a 
glance  all  that  he  required  to  crown  his  Satanic  diplomacy  with  victory.  He  took 
leave  of  the  Archbishop,  and  immediately  put  into  operation,  with  energy  and  zeal, 
everything  that  was  needed  to  bring  to  a successful  issue  all  his  previous  labours  in 
artifice  and  falsehood.  He  considered  that  he  perceived  wfith  sufficient  distinctness, 
that  if  the  Archbishop  could  return  to  Rome  with  personal  safety  and  professional 
distinction,  there  was  no  longer  any  bond  or  attractioir  to  detain  or  induce  him  to 
remain  in  England.  Gondomar,  therefore,  immediately  sent  a despatch  to  his  master 
in  Spain.  He  implored  him  to  lose  not  a moment  to  solicit  the  Pope  instantly  to 
transmit  to  him  the  Archbishop’s  pardon,  and  to  accompany  it  with  the  promise  of  the 
most  exalted  elevation  in  the  gift  of  his  Holiness  to  confer.  He  enjoined  him,  how- 
ever, to  insist,  as  a necessary  compliance  with  this  condition,  that  he  wmuld  sign  a 
recantation  of  the  declaration  he  had  made  against  the  Church  of  Rome,  in  which  he 
had  impugned  her  faith  or  impeached  her  apostolical  character.  As  quickly  as  pos- 
sible the  pardon  of  De  Dominis  arrived,  and  it  was  accompanied  with  an  express  and 
positive  engagement  of  his  future  elevation  as  a cardinal.  The  Ambassador  at  once 
hurried  to  the  Archbishop.  The  previous  arrangements  and  devices  he  had  employed 
and  so  cunningly  arranged  had  prepared  the  mind  of  De  Dominis  for  some  great  change 
in  his  fortunes.  Gondomar  found  him  still  leaning  to  the  proposal  which  he  had  so 
adroitly  submitted  to  him  in  their  last  interview.  It  therefore  needed  no  great  ex- 
penditure of  art  or  cunning  to  induce  him  to  sign  the  recantation.  Perhaps  the 
honour  he  is  supposed  to  have  long  coveted,  the  attainment  of  a cardinal’s  hat,  decided 
him.  However,  the  paper  of  his  recantation  "was  signed.  At  once,  for  no  further 
sacrifice  could  be  demanded,  Gondomar,  now  more  than  ever  rich  in  the  spoils  of  his 
triumphant  diplomatic  ingenuity,  hurried  to  the  King,  and  in  a rapid,  uncourteous 
manner,  so  overjoyed  was  he  at  the  moment,  presented  to  the  King  the  most  unim- 
peachable evidence,  ‘ That  the  Archbishop  was  a papist,  and  that  he  had  proved  him 
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to  be  one/  His  Majesty,  as  it  may  well  be  supposed,  was  grievously  irritated  and 
perplexed.  But  he  determined  to  act  with  decision,  and  deemed  it  wiser,  in  order  to 
mark  his  condemnation  in  the  strongest  manner,  to  wait*until  the  Archbishop  con- 
veyed to  him  the  result  of  his  late  determination  to  leave  the  Church  of  England 
and  return  to  Rome/’ — (pp.  145 — 148.) 

Thus  fell  the  apostate,  never  to  rise  again.  It  is  impossible  to  gloss  over 
the  deplorable  event.  The  wavering  and  fickleness  imputed  to  the  king 
could  be  no  excuse  for  the  vacillation  of  another;  and  we  must  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  Archbishop  was  never  more  than  a half-and-half 
Protestant,  that  he  was  of  an  irresolute  character,  that  ambition  was  his 
besetting  sin,  and  that  he  never  truly  rested  his  faith  and  hopes  upon  the 
Pock  of  Ages. 

The  history  of  his  interrogatories  by  divines  on  behalf  of  the  king 
shews  the  infirmity  of  his  reasoning.  To  the  king  himself,  indeed,  he 
addresses  the  litera  scripta^  which  remains  an  indelible  record  of  his 
wretched  fall ; — • 

“ ‘ The  two  Popes,  which  were  most  displeased  at  my  leaving  of  Italy  and  coming  into 
England,  Paulus  Quintus,  and  he  which  now  liveth,  Gregory  XV.,  have  both  labored  to 
call  me  back  from  hence  and  used  diverse  messages  for  that  purpose,  to  which  notwith- 
standing I gave  no  heed.  But  now  of  late,  when  this  same  Pope  (being  certified  of  my 
zeal  in  advaneing  and  furthering  the  union  of  all  Christian  Churehes)  did  hereupon  take 
new  eare  and  endeavour  to  invite  me  again  unto  him,  and  signified  withal  that  he  did 
seek  nothing  therein  but  God’s  glory,  and  to  use  my  poor  help  to  work  the  inward 
peace  and  tranquillity  of  your  Majesty’s  kingdome,  mine  own  conscienee  told  me  that 
it  behoved  me  to  give  ready  ear  unto  his  Holinesse.  Beside  all  this,  the  diseases  and 
inconveniences  of  old  age  growing  upon  me,  and  the  sharpness  of  the  cold  air  of  this 
countrey,  and  the  great  want  1 leele  amongst  strangers  of  some  friends  and  kinsfolkes, 
which  might  take  more  diligent  and  exact  care  of  me,  make  my  longer  stay  in  this 
climate  very  offensive  to  my  body.” — (p.  193.) 

And  he  adds  a dose  of  flattery,  and  a congratulation  to  his  Majesty  on 
his  singular  deliverance  from  the  recent  great  danger  of  the  Gunpowder 
plot ! His  pursuit  of  the  ignis  fatiius  of  Church  union  is  the  only  mxiti- 
gating  ingredient  in  the  mass  of  sophistry,  contradiction,  and  avoidance  of 
the  real  unsurmountable  difficulties  in  his  vague  scheme,  which  misled  him 
to  view  all  else  in  a distorted  light,  and  to  sacrifice  all  principle  to  the 
visionary  project.  At  any  rate  it  was  the  apology  for  his  fatal  change. 

“ In  another  part  of  this  epistle  he  says : — ■ 

“ ‘ That  the  Pope  did  much  affect  the  inward  peace  and  tranquillity  of  this  kingdom, 
unto  which  peace  my  advice  might  prove  serviceable,  if  the  differences  about  religion 
might  be  compounded,  from  which  the  peace  of  the  commonwealth  useth  ever  to  be 
disturbed.  I only  wish  the  Pope  may  in  many  things  lessen  his  wonted  rigor,  from 
thence  there  might  proceed  union  and  concord  of  religion  in  the  Church,  and  utter 
abolishment  of  schism.’” — (p.  200.) 

And  in  a subsequent  interview  with  the  Dean  of  Winchester,  when — 

“ The  Dean  asked  him.  How  could  the  toleration  of  two  religions  stand  with  the  in- 
ternal peace  of  this  or  any  other  kingdom  ? He  answered,  that  although  some  such 
words  had  slipped  from  him  the  day  before,  yet  indeed  bis  earnest  desire  and  hope  was, 
that  by  a mutual  yielding  on  both  sides,  both  religions  might  be  made  one,  as  he,  in  fun- 
damental points,  did  verily  believe  them  to  be.  With  respect  to  Purgatory,  he  said  it 
was  indeed  a foolish  fancy,  and  confessed  that  they  of  the  Church  of  Rome  had  added 
many  things,  which  it  were  far  better  were  removed  than  retained,  and  he  hoped  that, 
for  tlie  peace  of  Christians,  they  would  yield  and  remit  somewhat.  But,  he  added,  that 
we  must  not  be  too  rigid  in  condemning  of  those  things  which  might  have  a good  or 
tolerable  construction.  I'lie  IDcan  remarked,  that  though  some  peaceable  men  might 
take  the  sa^ne  view  he  did,  how  could  he  expect  that  the  Jesuits  could  ever  be  brought 
to  adopt  his  views  ? He  said  that  if  the  Pope  were  inclinable  to  yield  some  things  for 
the  pulJic  peace,  both  Jesuits  and  others  would  soon  be  brought  to  coincide  in  the  plan.” 
— (pp.  200,  201.) 
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He  wished  an  audience  of  the  king,  but  the  king  refused  to  see 
him  ; and 

“ The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  then  told  him,  that  for  his  evil  carriage  in  those 
things  before  named,  it  was  his  Majesty’s  pleasure,  and  in  his  name  it  was  denounced 
to  him,  that  whereas  he  had  been  a suitor  unto  him  for  leave  to  cpiit  England,  his 
Majesty  would  not  grant  him  permission,  but  commanded  him  that  within  twenty 
‘ days  next  following,  he  should  depart  the  kingdom,  and  all  other  his  Majesty’s  domi- 
nions, at  his  peril,  and  never  to  return  again.” — (p.  216.) 

The  inquiry  remains,  was  he,  ab  initio,  a spy  and  a tool  in  the  hands  of 
Popes  and  Jesuits,  sent  to  England  with  the  design  of  converting  the  king 
to  Romanism.  It  seems  altogether  improbable  that  the  path  to  such  a 
mission  should  be  originated  in  the  damaging  attack  upon  papal  corrup- 
tions, usurpations,  and  enormities  in  the  “Manifestation  of  Motives;”  the 
publication  of  the  more  elaborate  exposure  in  De  Eepublicd  EcclesiaMicd, 
and  an  effort  to  induce  the  Patriarch  of  Alexandria  to  unite  the  Eastern 
Church  with  the  Church  of  England.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  his  first  secession  was  sincere  ; but  his  conversion  was  desti- 
tute of  solidity.  It  was  a change  effected  by  the  conviction  that  the  Church 
to  which  he  belonged  had  outraged  Christianity  by  falsehoods  and  impos- 
tures ; but,  alas  ! it  wanted  that  blessing  of  divine  reliance  and  sustenance 
without  which  all  such  changes  are  but  veerings  of  the  weathercock 
whichsoever  way  the  wind  blows.  Yet  it  is  melancholy  to  look  upon  the 
fate  of  this  astute  yet  blinded  man,  who  rendered  such  eminent  service  to 
the  Reformation  by  his  writings,  and,  as  far  as  he  could,  undid  that  service 
by  his  second  apostacy.  We  must  be  content  to  adopt  his  powerful  argu- 
ment, whilst  we  repudiate  his  imbecile  conduct  and  infirm  character, 
Lamentable  and  tragical  was  the  issue  of  his  seduction  into  the  grasp  of 
papal  revenge.  He  was  forced,  or  forged  as  Dr.  Newland  would  represent, 
into  everlasting  ignominy  by  the  promulgation  of  the  Consilium  Meditus, 
in  which  book — 

“were  detailed  the  reasons  that  influenced  him — if  indeed  be  were  the  author — of 
renouncing  the  Church  of  England  and  returning  to  the  Roman  fold.  All  the  argu- 
ments he  had  avowed  in  his  former  work,  the  ‘ Manifestation  of  Motives,’  he  now 
denied,  and  rejected  their  force  j and  he  either  recalled  or  refuted  them  in  this  pub- 
lication. Indeed,  the  author  rehearsed  with  punctilious  accuracy  a renunciation  of 
each  and  every  argument  and  fact  that  the  Archbishop  ever  adduced  or  alleged  against 
the  Church  of  Rome.” — (p.  236.) 

Treachery  and  prostrate  meanness  could  be  carried  no  further,  and  it  is 
but  small  consolation  to  endeavour  to  palliate  the  last  acts  of  the  unfortu- 
nate renegade.  The  Consilium  Beditus  was  most  likely  made  for  him  by 
the  ruthless  tigers  who  had  got  him  into  their  remorseless  clutches  ; but 
he  signed  and  sanctioned  it,  when  he  ought  rather  to  have  died  a martyr. 
We  will  not  dwell  on  the  infamy,  nor  will  we  go  to  the  extreme  of  reproach, 
to  which  it  exposed  him  in  the  diatribe  of  Dr.  Crakenthorpe. 

“O  bominem  vilissimum,  apostatam,  Atbemn,  omnifidium,  nullifidium,  bipedum 
omnium  miserrimum,  cujus  cordi  ac  fibris  plus  fr  ludis  et  fellis  inest  quam  Magi  Si- 
monis ; qui  fidem  ac  religionem  non  alitei*  quam  marsupio  tuo  metiris  ; cui  non  lingua 
solum  et  stylus  et  inanus  et  mens,  sed  religio,  fades,  etiam  et  Dens  ipse  veiaalis  est. 
Vident  vero  nunc  oranes,  quid  te  in  Romanam  reduxit  Ecclesiara,  noia  ulla  fidei  sin- 
ceritas,  non  religionis  ullus  amor,  non  ulla  vitae  sanctitas  non  denique  Dens  alius  nisi 
Deus  Venter,  et  Deus  Lucrio,  nec  Diva  alia,  nisi  Diva  Volupia  et  Diva  Moneta.” — 
(pp.  245,  246.) 

Be  his  errors  what  they  might,  their  expiation  was  pitiable. 
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“ ‘ He  was  imprisoned  (1624)  in  tlie  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  where  he  d'ed,  not  without 
suspicion  of  murder  or  poison,  and  his  body  was  afterwards  burned,  as  that  of  a heretic, 
in  the  Campo  Fieri.’  ” I 

“ ‘ The  late  Archbishop  of  Spalatro  being  dead,  his  body  was  put  into  a well-pitched  | 

coffin,  and  that  into  another  greater  than  it,  and  so  was  it  carried  to  he  kept  in  the  'i 

convent  of  the  Holy  Apostles,  and  there  committed  to  the  charge  of  the  reverend  i j 

fathers  of  that  place,  until  such  time  as  the  cause  of  the  said  Archbishop,  still  depend-  i • 
ing,  should  be  determined  by  the  Sacred  Congregation;  that  according  to  their  sen- 
tence,  whatever  justice  did  require,  might  be  done  upon  him.  ! 

“ ‘ The  sentence  being  framed  and  ready  to  he  put  in  execution,  the  said  body  was  | 

first  recognized  according  to  the  forme  ot  law,  and  was  taken  the  twentieth  of  this 
present  month  of  December,  forth  from  the  convent  where  it  was  lelt,  and  carried  to 
the  church  of  Minerva,  and  there  laid  upon  a table  in  an  eminent  place,  together  with 
his  picture  and  a little  sack  of  books  which  he  had  printed ; and  where  it  stood  all  the 
night. 

“ ‘ The  next  morning,  at  the  time  appointed,  the  most  illustrious  and  most  reverend 
lords  cardinals,  supreme  inquisitors,  with  many  others,  to  the  number  of  sixteen,  or 
thereabout,  being  met  together,  after  they  had  delivered  over  a certain  Milannois 
(who  under  the  feigned  name  and  habit  of  a Greek,  notwithstanding  he  had  never 
been  made  priest,  had  presumed  to  celebrate  mass  both  in  the  holy  house  of  Loretto 
and  otherwhere)  unto  the  powers  the  23rd  of  this  present  month  aforesaid,  to  be  first 
hanged  and  afterwards  burned,  was  the  sentence  of  the  said  Archbishop  read  to  this 
effect. 

“ ‘ First  of  all,  the  manner  of  his  escape  and  going  into  England  was  recounted,  and 
what  he  had  there  done  in  preaching  and  in  printing,  and  how  that  upon  better  advice 
and  bethinking  of  himself,  he  pref  rred  a supplication  unto  our  Lord  the  Pope,  shewing 
that  he  wbuld  willingly  return  again  into  the  bosom  of  the  Holy  Church,  if  he  might 
be  secured  of  his  pardon,  and  also  that  he  would  abjure  all  and  every  heresy  which  he 
had  heretofore  maintained.  He  came  to  Rome.  He  dal  all  accordingly.  He  obtained 
grace  and  pardon  of  his  Holiness,  and  so  continued  there  for  a long  time. 

“ ‘ But  because  his  conversion  was  not  sincere  and  from  his  heart,  but  feigned  only, 
he  began  at  length  in  his  familiar  discourses  to  break  forth  into  most  heinous  heresies, 
and  would  needs  maintain  that  what  he  had  said  before  was  true.  Therefore  he  was 
put  into  the  holy  Inquisition,  and  in  the  process  which  was  framed  against  him,  we 
find  that  he  held  the  heresies  hereunder  written. 

“ ‘ 1.  That  the  Council  of  Trent  had  declared  many  things  dejide  which  were  not. 

“ ‘ 2.  That  the  sects  of  heretics  might  be  reduced  unto  one  Church  if  the  Church  of 
Rome  would  remit  some  of  those  things  which  in  pi’ocess  of  time  she  had  determined 
to  be  de  fide,  instancing  in  particular  the  article  of  transubstantiation. 

“ ‘ 3.  That  there  might  be  made  an  union  between  the  Church  of  Rome  and  the 
Protestant  heretics,  they  both  agreeing  in  articidis  fundamentalib%is. 

“ ‘ 4.  That  it  may  well  be  questioned  of  some  articles,  and  of  many  things  defined  in 
the  Council  of  Trent,  to  be  de  fide,  whether  they  were  sufficiently  discussed  and 
defined,  yea  or  no. 

*•  ‘ There  were  some  other  articles  besides,  but  they  fall  within  the  compass  of  these. 
After  these  false  and  heretical  propositions  were  read,  it  was  related  how  they  that 
were  of  the  kindred  of  the  said  Archbishop  (or  whosoever  else  would  pretend  to  be 
willing  to  undertake  the  defence  of  his  cause)  were  cited,  and  some  of  them  made 
their  appearance  at  the  time  appointed  them  ; but  when  they  saw  the  process,  together 
with  the  Archbishop’s  own  confession,  they  renounced  him,  and  would  do  nothing  in 
his  behalf. 

“ ‘ Whereupon  the  most  illustrious  and  most  reverend  lords  proceeded  unto  a 
definitive  sentence,  which  was,  to  declare  him  unworthy  of  the  favour  of  the  Holy  See 
apostolic,  to  deprive  him  of  all  his  honour,  benefit,  or  clignity,  confiscate  his  goods,  and 
give  liim  over  to  the  setafiar  powers,  as  de  facto  they  then  gave  him  over,  that  he  and 
his  picture,  together  with  the  hooks  he  had  written,  should  be  burned. 

“ ‘This  sentence  l)eing  read,  the  said  coffin  there  present,  the  picture  and  the  hooks 
were  delivered  over  to  my  lord  the  Governor  of  Rome,  who  desired  that  the  body 
might  be  re-viewed  and  recognized  anew,  which  was  done  accordingly,  and  presently 
the  said  Governor  gave  order  that  the  corpse,  together  with  the  other  things,  should 
he  carried  into  Campo  di  Fiori,  to  he  there  burned. 

“ ‘ But  because  they  found  no  man  that  was  wdlling  of  himself  to  carry  him  to  the 
said  ])lace,  therefore  tlic  serjeants  took  up  certain  porters  whom  they  found  and  con- 
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strained  to  go  along  with  them  and  to  talce  the  said  corpse,  picture,  and  books,  which, 
being  carried  into  Cainpo  di  Fiori,  were  there  instantly  burned.  And  because  the 
said  Archbishop  towards  the  end  of  his  life  made  show  as  if  he  had  been  penitent  for 
the  heresies  which  he  had  held  de  novo  after  his  former  abjuration,  and  asking  pardon 
for  them,  he  had  the  favour  done  him  to  be  made  a partaker  of  the  most  holy  sacra- 
ments. But,  notwithstanding,  because  he  had  relapsed,  he  was  therefore  given  over 
to  the  secular  power,  which  was  all  that  occurred  in  this  action. 

INSCEIPTIO. 

MAECtrS  ANTONIIJS  DE  DOMINI  S, 

LATE  AECHBISHOP  OP  SPALATEO, 

Most  impiously  bent  his  style  against  the  Church  of  God,  which  had  extraordinarily 
well  deserved  of  him ; having  wounded  her  and  stabbed  her  through,  he  so  left  her 
without  cure,  and  wretchedly  betook  himself  to  the  English  altars,  that  thence  the 
swine  might  the  more  securely  gruntle  against  the  Pope  and  Catholics.  Beturning 
home  again,  but  no  convert,  his  apostatic  spirit  he  forsook  not.  He  died  (and  the 
voice  of  a penitent  man  would  he  had  not  uttered)  impenitent.’  ” — (pp.  252 — 256.) 

Monstrous  triumph  over  the  betrayed,  the  “ perplexed  in  the  extreme,” 
the  erring,  and  the  dead  ! 

To  all  an  example,  to  no  one  a pattern.  The  Archbishop  of  Spalatro  is 
stated  to  have  been  the  first  who  explained  the  colours  of  the  rainbow  ; the 
evanescent  type  of  his  religious  persuasions,  rising  in  storm,  spanning  the 
heavens  in  brightness,  and  dissolving  in  mists  and  the  tears  of  nature ! 

This  volume,  exhibiting  all  these  important  conditions,  is  indeed  eminently 
deserving  of  the  earnest  consideration  of  the  Christian  world. 


THE  ORIGIH  AND  PROGRESS  OE  PRINTING ^ 

As  many  cities  have  contended  for  the  honour  of  being  the  birthplace  of 
Homer,  so  also  has  the  invention  of  printing  been  claimed  by  some  twenty 
places,  and  by  as  many  different  persons.  Investigation  of  the  pretensions 
of  the  several  claimants  has  resulted  in  the  conclusion  that  typography  was 
invented  or  discovered  at  about  the  same  period  both  in  Holland  and  in 
Germany. 

The  art  of  printing  was  developed  gradually.  Other  graphic  arts  were 
arrived  at  a tolerable  state  of  perfection,  when,  by  a process  which  may  be 
likened  to  crystallization  in  chemistry,  they  combined,  and  taking  a new 
form,  became  that  wondrous  combination  now  known  as  typography.  Most 
of  the  useful  arts  have  followed  the  same  course  : the  perfection  of  the 
steam-engine,  of  the  electric  telegraph,  of  photography,  the  greatest  mar- 
vels of  our  age,  has  been  the  result  of  the  aggregation  of  isolated  elements, 
which  at  the  proper  moment  became  concrete. 

Few  important  discoveries  can,  properly  speaking,  be  regarded  as  acci- 
dental. “ Nothing  in  this  great  world  which  concerns  the  well-being  of 
man  takes  place  by  accident,  but  is  brought  forward  by  Divine  will,  pre- 
cisely at  the  moment  most  suitable  to  our  condition.”  That  is,  just  when 
society  is  ripe  to  receive  it,  and  prepared  to  turn  it  to  the  best  account. 
The  steam-engine  had  to  wait  the  discovery  of  latent  heat  before  it  could 
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be  perfected:  photography,  as  we  at  present  know  it,  was  not  possible  i 

before  the  discovery  of  iodine.  “ And  so  it  is  with  printing.  Although  its 
invention  is  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  almost  the  , 

very  year  fixed,  this  can  only  be  regarded  as  a mature  stage  of  it.”  From 
the  earliest  times  mankind  had  employed  various  means  of  communi- 
cating its  thoughts  to  the  eye.  Hence  arose  symbols,  hieroglyphics,  and 
writing.  The  North  American  Indians  of  the  present  day  practise  a kind 
of  picture-writing,  identical,  in  principle,  with  the  hieroglyphics  of  the  j 

ancient  Egyptians.  The  Chinese  have  never  advanced  heyond  the  use  of  ■ 

symbolic  characters.  The  employment  of  an  alphabet  may  be  regarded  | 

as  a test  of  civilization  of  a people,  and  it  has,  moreover,  the  effect  of  | 

rendering  that  civilization  permanent.  ; 

“The  invention  of  the  alphabet,  which  in  a small  number  of  elementary  characters  jl 
is  capable  of  620  sextillions  of  combinations,  and  of  exhibiting  to  the  sight  the  count- 
less conceptions  of  the  mind  which  have  no  corporeal  forms,  is  so  wonderful,  that  great 
men  of  all  ages  have  shrunk  from  accounting  for  it,  otherwise  than  as  a boon  of  Divine 
origin.  Although  apparently  developed  by  human  ingenuity,  the  finger  of  a higher 
guidance  is  seen  in  it,  and  this  feeling  is  strengthened  by  the  singular  circumstance  that 
so  many  alphabets  bear  a strong  similarity  to  each  other,  however  widely  separated  the 
countries  in  which  they  arose.” — (p.  9.) 


The  existence  of  an  alphabet  presupposes  writing,  which,  at  first,  was  a 
kind  of  engraving ; the  same  Greek  word,  graphein,  signifies  ‘^to  draw’  as 
well  as  ‘ to  write  writing  being  at  first  a kind  of  incising,  as  when  waxed 
tablets  were  written  upon  with  the  style ; next  we  have  inscriptions  cut  in 
stone,  metal,  wood,  ivory,  &c.  The  early  use  of  seal-rings  may  have  sug- 
gested the  taking  of  impressions  in  relief  from  the  incised  inscriptions  on 
some  plastic  material,  such  as  clay  or  wax.  The  ruins  of  Egypt  and  Nine- 
veh shew  that  more  than  thirty  centuries  ago,  printing  of  a peculiar  cha- 
racter was  practised,  in  which  soft  clay,  in  the  form  of  bricks,  was  im- 
pressed with  hieroglyphic  or  denotic  characters,  in  which  the  inscriptions 
have  been  preserved  to  the  present  day ; this  could  not  have  happened  had 
these  records  been  on  brass,  parchment,  or  paper. 

But  writing,  as  we  now  understand  it,  that  is,  executed  upon  some  ma- 
terial which  in  the  progress  of  time  has  been  superseded  by  paper ^ was  the 
chief  means  of  communicating  and  transmitting  thought.  Nature  furnished 
tlie  materials  ready  to  hand  : the  pigment  was  a fragment  of  charcoal,  or 
a piece  of  coloured  earth,  the  paper  was  the  leaves  of  various  trees,  or  the 
bark,  or  the  pith ; hence  the  word  codex,  ‘ a trunk  of  a tree,’  and  folium,  ‘ a 
leaf,’  and  tabula,  from  the  use  of  their  planks  or  tables  of  wood  employed 
for  writing  upon.  Stencil-plates  were  also  in  use,  to  teach  the  young  the 
art  of  writing  with  the  style,  as  well  as  by  the  Emperor  Justinian  to  enable 
him  to  sign  his  name.  But  the  most  important  of  all  the  writing  materials 
employed  in  past  times  were  papyrus  and  parchment,  upon  which  most  of 
the  valuable  manuscripts  of  the  ancients  were  written.  The  date  of  the  in- 
vention of  paper  from  rags  cannot  be  fixed  ; it  has  been  traced  to  the  twelfth 
century,  but  the  oldest  specimen  extant,  which  bears  a water  mark,  is  pre- 
served in  the  archives  of  the  city  of  Augsburg,  in  Bavaria.  It  bears  the 
date  of  1320.  Like  papyrus  and  parchment,  paper  from  rags  is  an  Oriental 
product,  most  probably  due  to  the  Arabians. 


“ Before  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  paper-mills  had  been  established  in  many 
parts  of  Euroiie,  first  in  Spain,  and  then  successively  in  Italy,  Germany,  Holland,  and 
France.  They  seem  to  have  come  late  into  England,  for  Caxton  printed  all  his  books  on 
paper  imported  from  the  Low  Countries;  and  it  was  not  till  Wynken  de  Worde  suc- 
ceeded him  in  1495,  that  paper  was  manufactured  in  England  . . . Now  we  are 
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the  largest  paper  manufacturers  in  the  world,  and  have  perhaps  500  mills  at  work.” — 
(p.  23.) 

We  have  not  much  faith  in  figures,  if  we  had,  we  might  question  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  latter  part  of  the  above  quotation.  It  has  been  stated  that 
France,  with  35,000,000  of  inhabitants,  produces  annually  70,000  tons 
of  paper,  being  at  the  rate  of  four  pounds  per  head  ; Great  Britain,  with 
28,000,000  of  people,  produces  66,000  tons,  which  gives  about  four  and  a-half 
pounds  per  head ; but  the  production  of  the  United  States  is  said  to  be 
equal  to  both  France  and  England  together,  its  consumption  being  equal  to 
thirteen  pounds  and  a-half  per  head  to  a population  of  20,000,000.  This 
extraordinary  difference  can  only  be  attributed  to  the  immense  consumption 
of  paper  for  educational  purposes  and  the  great  diffusion  of  newspapers,  to- 
gether with  an  abundant  supply  of  raw  material. 

The  quantity  of  rags  required  for  the  manufacture  of  this  immense  mass 
of  paper  is  so  great,  that  of  late  years  it  has  been  a question  of  the  deepest 
interest  to  find  a cheap  substitute.  Many  fibrous  materials  have  been  tried, 
but  the  only  one  that  has  met  the  desired  purpose  is  wheat  straw.  Large 
quantities  of  paper  manufactured  from  this  material  are  now  consumed.  In 
Prussia  there  are  more  than  twenty  mills  where  paper  is  made  from  straw. 

When  paper  was  first  introduced,  although  rough  and  to  our  eyes  un- 
sightly, it  was  always  well  sized,  hence  its  great  hardness  and  durability  : 
it  was  not  till  the  sixteenth  century  that  unsized  paper  was  used.  Most  of 
the  printing  paper  used  in  the  United  States  of  America  is  unsized  : so  also 
is  much  of  that  in  Germany,  and  some  other  Continental  states.  The  in- 
vention of  vellum  paper  is  attributed  to  Montgolfier,  the  inventor  of  the 
balloon. 

Until  the  year  1815  paper  was  made  “by  hand;”  but  so  long  ago  as 
1798  machinery  was  proposed  for  the  purpose  of  making  it,  by  a workman 
of  Essonne,  named  Robert,  although  his  suggestion  was  not  acted  upon 
until  seventeen  years  afterwards,  by  Didot,  at  the  cost  of  the  Foudriniers, 
who  devoted  some  ten  years  to  experiments  before  attaining  success.  At- 
tempts have  been  made,  and  successfully,  to  re-manufacture  paper  that  has 
been  written  or  printed  upon,  as  well  as  paper-cuttings  and  other  waste 
material. 

A few  words  must  be  bestowed  upon  pens,  for  without  them  we  should 
have  had  no  book,  and  printing  would  not  have  been  called  for : — 

“ Pens  are  of  great  antiquity,  and  are  frequently  alluded  to  in  the  Bible.  Pens  of 
iron,  which  may  mean  styles,  are  mentioned  by  Job  and  Jeremiah.  Beed-pens  are 
known  to  have  been  in  common  use  by  the  ancients,  and  some  were  discovered  at  Pom- 
peii. Pens  of  gold  and  silver  are  alluded  to  by  the  classical  writers,  and  there  is  evidence 
of  the  use  of  quills  in  the  seventh  century.  Of  whatever  material  the  pen  was  made, 
it  was  called  a calamus,  whence  our  familiar  saying  currente  calamo,  ‘ with  a flowing 
pen.’  The  use  of  styles  must  have  been  very  prevalent  in  ancient  days,  as  Suetonius 
tells  us  that  the  Emperor  Caligula  incited  the  people  to  massacre  a Eoman  senator 
with  their  styles ; and  previous  to  that,  Caesar  had  wounded  Cassius  with  his  style.” — 

(p.  26.) 

The  “ grey  goose  quill”  superseded  the  calamus  only  in  the  eighth  cen- 
tury, although  Isidore,  a bishop  of  Spain,  who  died  in  636,  makes  mention 
of  the  quill.  Metallic  pens  were  proposed  nearly  a century  before  they 
came  into  common  use  by  a French  mechanic  named  Arnoux,  in  1 750.  In 
1801,  M.  Berthollet  exhibited  pens  composed  of  an  alloy  of  silver.  Various 
materials  for  pens,  intended  to  supersede  the  quill,  have  been  brought  for- 
ward of  late,  such  as  alloys  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  steel,  and  galvanised 
iron.  Horn,  tortoiseshell,  gutta-percha,  and  hardened  india-rubber  have 
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also  put  in  their  claims,  but  the  best  substitute,  both  for  the  goose  quill  and 
the  steel  pen,  is  the  modern  gold  pen,  nibbed  with  rhodium  or  other  hard 
metal.  In  the  United  States  the  gold  pen  manufacture  has  taken  an  enor- 
mous extension,  it  having  almost  entirely  superseded  all  other  kinds  of 
pen. 

“ The  next,  and  not  the  least,  important  ingredient  in  writing  and  printing  is  ink. 
Staining  and  colouring  matters  were  well  known  to  the  ancients  at  a very  early  period, 
witness  the  lustrous  pigments  on  Etruscan  vases  more  than  2000  years  ago  : and  inks 
are  often  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  Gold,  silver,  red,  blue,  and  green  inks  were 
thoroughly  understood  in  the  middle  ages,  and  perhaps  earlier ; and  the  black  writing- 
ink  of  the  seventh  down  to  the  tenth  century,  as  seen  in  our  manuscripts,  was  in  such 
perfection,  that  it  has  retained  its  lustre  better  than  some  of  later  ages.  Printing  ink, 
by  the  time  it  began  to  be  currently  used  for  book-printing  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
had  attained  a perfection  which  has  never  been  surpassed,  and  indeed  scarcely  equalled.” 
-(p.  27.) 

Red  ink  was  generally  employed  for  printing  initials  and  the  titles  of 
books  and  chapters,  hence  the  term  rubrics^  from  ruhrica,  ‘ red.’  At  Orleans 
there  is  a charter  of  Philip  the  First,  of  the  date  of  1090,  written  in  green 
ink.  The  emperors  signed  with  purple  ink  obtained  from  the  murex ; 
gold  and  silver  inks  were  chiefly  employed  on  coloured  parchment  or  purple 
vellum.  The  celebrated  Codex  of  Upsal  is  written  with  silver  ink  upon 
violet  parchment,  the  initials  and  some  passages  being  in  gold. 

But  black  ink  was  in  general  use  for  manuscripts  and  charters.  The 
basis  of  all  the  black  inks  was  carbon  in  various  forms,  as  lamp-black. 
ISIodern  writing  ink  owes  its  origin  to  the  discovery  in  1736  of  gallic  acid, 
by  the  chemist  Scheele. 

The  ink  of  the  ancients,  and  that  used  in  the  middle  ages,  had  a con- 
sistency much  thicker  than  that  at  present  in  use  ; very  highly  gummed 
when  applied  to  papyrus,  parchment,  or  paper,  it  formed  letters  in  relief,  as 
■ if  they  were  embossed,  which  has  given  rise  to  an  erroneous  conjecture  that 
these  writings  were  produced  by  a sort  of  typographic  process. 

. Crayons  or  pencils  have  been  extensively  employed  as  substitutes  for  pen 
and  ink.  The  best  known  form  of  the  crayon  is  the  so-called  black-lead 
pencil,  the  colouring  material  of  which  is  graphite,  or  carburet  of  iron. 

Paper  and  ink  having  reached  their  highest  point  of  excellence,  we  next 
consider  the  progress  that  had  in  the  meanwhile  been  made  in  engraving 
and  type  or  letter-cutting.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  material  elements  of 
printing  were  by  degrees  converging  to  a culminating  point. 

Evidence  of  engraving,  both  in  relief  and  in  intaglio,  are  of  very  ancient 
date.  Coins,  cameos,  and  seals  of  a date  many  centuries  anterior  to  the 
Christian  era,  testify,  by  their  exquisite  workmanship,  the  high  state  of  cul- 
tivation at  which  the  arts  had  then  arrived.  The  art  of  casting  and  chasing 
in  bronze  was  extensively  practised  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  specimens 
are  to  be  seen  with  letters  so  cut  in  relief  as,  if  separated,  might  form  move- 
able  type.  The  goldsmiths  were  among  the  greatest  artists  of  the  early 
ages,  and  competent  to  execute  dies  or  moulds  of  any  degree  of  excellence. 
They  engraved  very  beautiful  cameos,  the  ornaments  and  vessels  so  exten- 
sively required  for  the  service  of  the  Church, — crosses,  cups,  ciboria,  cande- 
labra, and  a multitude  of  objects  connected  with  religious  worship  and 
domestic  use.  In  these  works  the  pencil  was  very  extensively  employed, 
and,  with  the  chisel,  aided  in  the  production  of  that  class  of  works  known 
as  opus  interrasile  and  opus  punctile.  Another  very  extensive  application 
of  the  graver’s  art  consisted  in  the  production  of  monumental  brasses,  great 
numbers  of  which  are  still  to  be  met  with  in  northern  Germany,  Finland, 
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Sweden,  and  England.  These  are,  for  the  most  part,  productions  of  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries. 

Inscriptions  on  bells  form  another  feature  in  the  graver’s  art : one  in  the 
Cathedral  of  Sienna  bears  the  date  of  1159,  but  they  belong  mostly  to  the 
thirteenth  century.  Four  different  processes  were  employed  in  producing 
these  inscriptions  : in  some  they  are  simply  incised,  in  others  the  characters 
are  in  very  low  relief,  shewing  that  the  letters  were  formed  in  the  mould. 
The  inscription  is  often  reversed,  and  in  the  figures  represented  the  priest 
is  giving  the  benediction  with  his  left  hand ; swords  are  suspended  on  the 
right  side,  &c.  The  third  process  in  use  in  the  fourteenth  century  appears 
to  consist  in  impressing  the  mould  with  punches,  or  letters  cut  in  relief  in 
wood,  the  words  being  formed  by  single  letters  applied  one  after  the  other. 
The  fourth  method  practised  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  still  in  use,  con- 
sists in  forming  letters  in  wax  by  means  of  a stencil-plate.  The  separate 
letters  thus  obtained  are  fastened  on  the  mould  in  words,  and  form  the  in- 
scription in  intaglio^  and  are  produced  in  relievo  on  the  bell  when  cast. 

For  the  execution  of  these  w'orks  there  must  have  been  a large  class  of 
artists  occupied  as  letter-painters.  Masons  and  other  artists  required  the 
manuscript  alphabets  to  guide  them  in  the  formation  of  letters ; these  were 
executed  by  an  inferior  class  of  artists  to  those  employed  upon  missals  and 
other  valuable  works,  as  they  required  to  be  sold  at  a low  price.  These 
letter-painters  were  also  colourists,  and  often  designed  and  coloured  playing- 
cards.  As  their  business  increased,  they  must  have  felt  the  want  of  acce- 
lerating processes  to  enable  them  to  meet  the  demand  for  their  productions. 

Playing-cards  are  doubtless  of  Chinese  origin,  and  in  the  early  part  of 
the  twelfth  century  were  in  use  among  the  Arabs,  and  throughout  the  East 
generally,  and  were  probably  brought  to  Europe  by  the  crusaders.  They 
w’ere  coloured,  and  often  very  beautifully  executed,  even  with  the  same  care 
and  finish  as  the  miniatures  that  adorn  manuscripts.  At  first  very  costly, 
as  their  use  extended  they  became  cheaper,  and  in  the  fourteenth  and  fif- 
teenth centuries  they  were  articles  of  merchandise,  sold  at  a low  price,  in- 
dicating that  mechanical  means  of  producing  them  were  employed : they 
were  then  printed  from  engravings  on  wood  and  copper. 

The  card-painters  soon  became  wood-engravers,  and  mould-cutters  in 
metal.  The  names  of  m.any  who  flourished  in  the  fifteenth  century  are 
preserved.  At  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  one  Heune  Kruse  of  Mayence,  is 
named  printer  in  1440.  In  1442  the  fraternity  of  Saint  Luke  at  Antwerp 
consisted  of  painters,  sculptors  in  wood,  glass-workers,  colourists,  and 
printers.  In  1454  the  fraternity  of  St.  John  at  Bruges  included  scribes, 
schoolmasters,  printers  from  wooden  blocks,  binders,  and  image-makers. 

It  may  be  confidently  asserted  that  mould-cutters  and  engravers  on 
wood,  as  well  as  printers  of  cards  and  of  letters,  were  well  established  in 
1440,  and  probably  for  twenty  years  preceding  that  date. 

Mariolatry  created  an  immense  demand  for  pictures  representing  the 
Annunciation,  the  infant  Christ  and  His  mother,  the  Crucifixion,  &;c.  This 
demand  on  the  part  of  the  poorer  classes  was  met  by  the  image  and  letter 
painters  before  alluded  to.  These  pictures  were  frequently  collected  and 
bound  in  a volume,  with  a text  engraved  on  a separate  block,  and  when 
printed,  placed  opposite  the  picture  it  described.  These  productions  must 
be  regarded  as  the  first  epoch  of  printing  : — 

“ From  single  prints,  with  letter-press  inscriptions,  the  next  stage,  that  of  a series 
of  prints  accompanied  hy  letter-press,  was  obvious.  Block-printing  ushered  in  the 
great  epoch ; and  the  first  dawn  of  it  in  Europe  seems  to  have  been  single  prints  of 
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saints  and  scriptural  subjects,  with  a line  or  two  of  description  engraved  on  the  same 
wooden  plate  (block  ?).  These  are  for  the  most  part  lost ; but  there  is  one  in  posses- 
sion of  Lord  Spencer,  large  and  exceedingly  fine,  of  St.  Christopher,  with  two  lines  of 
inscription,  dated  14!23,  believed  to  have  been  printed  with  the  ordinary  printing- 
press.” — (p.  36.) 

Although  generally  regarded  as  authentic,  and  taken  as  a proof  of  the 
existence  of  the  art  of  printing  at  that  early  date,  still  it  is  open  to  many 
objections  which  hinder  us  from  accepting  it  as  irrefragable  testimony  in 
establishing  the  date  of  the  invention  of  printing.  In  the  first  place,  the 
date  1423  has  no  connection  with  the  period  at  which  the  engraving  was 
executed,  but  rather  to  an  extraordinary  event  which  occurred  in  the 
course  of  that  year ; secondly,  the  inscription  does  not,  as  usual,  designate 
the  attributes  of  the  saint,  but  on  the  contrary,  alludes  to  that  event.  In 
fact,  the  dates  found  upon  these  ancient  woodcuts  have  generally  another 
signification  than  that  of  marking  the  date  of  their  fabrication ; sometimes 
they  are  in  connection  with  the  person  represented,  as  is  the  case  with  an 
engraving  of  a Saint  l^icholas  of  Tolentino,  with  the  date  1466,  which  is 
the  year  of  his  canonization  ; at  other  times  they  designate  a festival,  a 
miracle,  or  the  year  in  which  the  original  drawing  was  made,  which  was 
copied  on  the  block  by  the  engraver.  But  what  tells  most  against  the 
supposed  antiquity  of  this  engraving  of  St.  Christopher  is,  that  it  is  not 
printed  in  the  manner  of  the  period,  that  is,  by  rubbing,  and  in  pale  ink ; 
it  is  printed  at  the  press  with,  black  ink.  A duplicate  of  this  plate  exists 
in  the  Cabinet  des  Estampes  at  Paris ; and  it  is  remarkable  that  two  speci- 
mens of  this  plate,  supposed  to  be  the  most  ancient  extant,  should  exist, 
while  of  all  others  known,  only  single  specimens  are  extant.  The  block- 
books  form  a special  division  in  the  literature  and  arts  of  the  middle  ages, 
and  possess  great  interest  for  the  history  and  development  of  the  art  of 
wood-engraving  and  printing.  Among  the  first  in  importance  are  the 
Pihlia  Pauperum,  supposed  to  have  been  printed  at  Haarlem  by  Laurence 
Koster,  between  1420  and  1430,  and  this  brings  us  to  the  debateable 
ground  of  where,  and  by  whom,  typography  was  invented. 

From  what  has  been  stated  it  will  be  seen  that  the  way  was  fully  pre- 
pared for  this  important  invention  ; engraving,  letter-cutting,  and  printing, 
were  practised  with  considerable  skill ; nothing  was  wanting  but  move- 
able  types  and  the  press,  and  an  inventive  genius  who  could  combine  the 
separate  elements,  and  pass  from  wood-block-printing  to  typographic- 
printing. Like  many  other  inventions,  it  appears  to  have  been  discovered 
simultaneously  by  two  different  individuals ; and  the  honour  of  this  dis- 
covery is  divided  between  Koster  of  Haarlem,  and  Gutenberg  at  Mayence  : — 

“The  pretensions  of  Haarlem  and  Koster  have  for  more  than  a century  been  a 
matter  of  fierce  controversy  ; and  there  have  been  upwards  of  150  volumes  written  for 
or  against,  without  any  approach  to  a satisfactory  conclusion.  This  one  thing  is 
certain,  that  whether  or  not  we  owe  the  first  idea  of  moveable  type  to  Laurence 
Koster  or  to  Haarlem,  we  do  not  owe  to  the  period  any  very  marked  use  of  it ; that 
was  reserved  for  a later  day.” — (p.  44.) 

In  consequence  of  the  expulsion  of  many  patrician  families  from  Mayence, 
John  (Heune)  Gensfleisch  took  refuge  in  1420  at  Strasburg.  He  as- 
sumed his  mother’s  name,  which  was  Gutenberg.  During  his  sojourn  in 
that  city  he  occupied  himself  with  many  useful  arts,  among  others,  that 
of  the  lapidary,  with  silvering  mirrors,  and  especially  with  printing. 

Documents  relating  to  a trial  between  himself  and  his  associates  still 
exist,  which  prove  that  his  principal  occupation,  although  not  avowed,  was 
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printing ; and  that  he  was  seeking  the  means  of  printing  with  moveable 
types  and  with  a press,  in  place  of  the  mode  then  employed,  of  rubbing. 
There  is  mention  made  of  lead,  bought  by  his  associate,  Andrew  Dritzehn, 
of  a press  made  by  Conrad  Sahsbach,  a cabinet-maker,  and  of  various  other 
objects  for  printing  with,  bought  of  Hans  Dunne,  a goldsmith,  in  1436. 

It  appears  that  Gutenberg,  as  we  must  now  call  him,  was  not  very 
successful  at  Strasburg,  for  in  1444  he  returned  to  Mayence,  provided  with 
all  his  implements,  and  there  continued  his  experiments. 

Some  years  afterwards,  in  1450,  he  associated  himself  with  a capitalist, 
John  Faust,  with  a view  of  setting  up  a printing-office.  Soon  afterwards 
he  took  another  partner,  Peter  Schoeffer,  a skilful  penman,  who  contributed 
greatly  to  the  improvement  of  the  type,  with  such  success  that  in  1455 
they  were  enabled  to  bring  out  the  Bible  entire. 

But  in  this  year  the  partnership  was  broken  up  in  consequence  of  a law- 
suit. The  result  was  very  disastrous  for  Gutenberg,  who,  deprived  of 
everything,  had  to  begin  the  world  anew.  He  shared  the  fate  of  most  in- 
ventors, dying  in  1468,  poor,  and  without  having  derived  any  advantage 
from  the  noble  invention  with  which  he  endowed  the  human  family. 
Faust,  on  the  other  hand,  remained  proprietor  of  the  concern,  with  all  its 
appliances,  and  more  intimately  allied  himself  with  Schoeffer,  who  married 
the  daughter  of  his  son  Conrad  ; they  vigorously  prosecuted  their  art,  and 
in  1457  brought  out  the  celebrated  Psalter,  regarded  as  the  most  remark- 
able product  of  typography.  The  printing-press  of  Faust  and  Schoeffer 
continued  at  work  even  during  the  pillage  of  Mayence  by  the  troops 
of  Duke  Adolphe  of  Nassau  in  1462.  But  soon  after  this  sad  event  Faust 
died  of  the  plague  at  Paris,  whither  he  had  gone  to  dispose  of  some  of  his 
stock  of  printed  books. 

The  sack  of  Mayence  in  1462  had  the  effect  of  dispersing  the  workmen 
who  had  been  taught  their  craft  in  the  office  of  Faust  and  Schoeffer,  and  of 
spreading  this  new  art  over  other  countries.  Nevertheless  it  must  not 
be  omitted  to  mention,  that  printing  establishments  existed  before  this 
period  at  Mayence  and  elsewhere,  the  first  productions  of  which  are  of  a 
date  prior  to  1462. 

Lawrence  Janszoon  (son  of  John)  Koster,  Churchwarden  of  Haarlem,  is 
also  claimed  as  the  inventor  of  typography.  He  was  born  about  1370 
and  died  in  1439.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  he  had  the  same  idea  as  Guten- 
berg, and  that  he  carried  it  out,  although  no  publication  exists  signed  by 
either  one  or  the  other. 

According  to  the  sagacious  researches  of  M.  Auguste  Bernard,  it  appears 
on  good  evidence  that  typography  was  realized,  although  but  imperfectly, 
before  1440,  by  Koster,  who,  having  practised  the  profession  of  woodcut 
printer,  had  the  notion  of  replacing  his  solid  blocks  by  moveable  wooden 
letters,  and  then  of  metal  type  cast  in  sand  moulds.  He  also  thought  of 
substituting  the  press,  which  was  already  in  use  in  many  other  professions, 
for  rubbing,  and  also  made  an  oleaginous  ink,  which  was  better  adapted  to 
his  new  process  of  printing.  The  ink  previously  in  use  was  composed  of 
lamp-black  and  size.  He  printed  the  Bpeculuni  PLumancB  Salvationis  in 
1430,  at  first  with  wood-blocks  and  then  in  moveable  type;  and  other 
small  works,  such  as  Donahcses,  an  elementary  school-book  of  Latin 
syntax.  Upon  the  death  of  Koster  in  1439,  one  of  his  workmen  taking 
advantage  of  the  confusion  caused  by  this  event,  absconded,  taking  with 
him  type,  &c.,  and  after  short  sojourns  at  Amsterdam  and  Cologne,  is  said 
to  have  got  to  Mayence,  and  introduced  printing  there  ; but  there  is  no 
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reliable  evidence  to  support  this  statement.  Besides  the  printing  of  several 
block-books,  there  are  fourteen  or  fifteen  remarkable  typographical  works, 
the  printing  of  which  is  attributed  to  Koster  and  his  successors.  They 
were  published  probably  between  the  years  1430  and  1460.  It  has  been 
established  beyond  dispute,  that  no  printing  was  carried  on  in  Holland 
from  1460  to  1473,  but  that  in  this  latter  year  printers  from  Mayence 
arrived  in  that  country. 

Once  the  printing-press  got  into  motion,  its  activity  was  remarkable : — 

“ Before  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century,  that  is,  within  forty  or  fifty 
years  of  the  invention  of  printing  with  moveable  type,  upwards  of  twenty  thousand 
volumes  had  issued  from  at  least  a thousand  different  presses.  All  the  principal  Latin 
classics,  many  of  the  Greek,  and  upwards  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  editions  of  the 
Bible,  or  parts  of  the  Bible,  had  appeared.” — (p.  66.) 

Almost  every  city  of  importance  possessed  its  printing-press,  and  even 
several.  Some  of  the  printing-offices  were  of  considerable  extent ; that  of 
Anthony  Koberger,  at  Nuremberg,  in  1473,  kept  twenty-four  presses  at 
work  daily,  and  is  said  to  have  employed  several  hundreds  of  workmen. 
Koberger  carried  on  a large  trade  in  printed  books,  and  had  his  agents  in 
all  the  principal  continental  cities.  Printing  took  also  a nomadic  turn. 
Ambulatory  printing-presses,  wandering  from  town  to  village,  astonished 
the  people  with  the  feats  of  the  new  art,  which  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye 
could  cover  a sheet  of  white  paper  with  thousands  of  characters,  which  it 
would  have  cost  a scribe  weeks  to  write.  This  magic  art,  for  such  it  ap- 
peared, carried  joy  or  terror  in  its  train.  By  some  it  was  received  with 
delight,  others  it  made  tremble  with  fear.  Still  these  missionaries  of 
the  divine  art  travelled  on  fearlessly,  and  carried  the  evidences  of  the  new 
revolution  to  the  eyes  of  the  sceptic  in  every  part  of  the  world.  Some  of 
the  type  first  used  in  printing  was  discovered  in  a printing-office  at 
Mayence  in  1840.  If  the  notes  found  among  this  type  be  genuine,  it 
would  appear  that  it  had  belonged  to  Faust. 

According  to  the  authority  of  M.  Tallandier,  an  edition  of  a book  by 
the  first  printers  consisted  of  275  copies.  After  1472  the  number  was  in- 
creased to  300. 

We  cannot  stop  in  this  place  to  trace  the  steps  of  the  printing-press 
in  its  path  over  the  world,  but  merely  indicate  a few  of  the  most  interest- 
ing data.  It  reached  Iceland  in  1531,  and  in  1584  the  first  Bible  in  the 
Icelandic  tongue  was  printed,  ornamented  with  woodcuts  executed  by  the 
bishop,  Jens  Aresen,  himself.  In  1581  the  first  Bible  in  the  old  Russian 
character  was  printed,  the  type  being  imitated  from  those  of  Slavonic 
manuscripts.  The  first  printing-press  in  Russia  was  established  at  Moscow 
in  1553.  It  did  not  reach  St.  Petersburgh  until  l7ll.  Printing  was 
begun  in  Armenia  in  1794,  in  Constantinople  in  1726,  and  in  Greece,  not 
until  it  had  achieved  its  independence,  in  1822.  The  monks  of  Mount 
Libanus  have  been  printers  since  1610.  Printing  in  Batavia  dates  from 
1707,  in  Ceylon  from  1737,  but  in  the  Philippine  islands  it  has  existed 
since  1570. 

In  America,  Mexico  began  to  print  in  1549,  and  Lima  in  1586.  In  the 
North  American  colonies,  Massachusetts  acquired  a printing-press  in' 1639, 
Pennsylvania  in  1686,1  and  New  York  in  1693.  The  French  carried 
printing  to  Egypt  in  1799.  It  reached  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  1806  ; 
the  Sandwich  Islands  in  1821. 

The  introduction  of  printing  into  England  must  now  engage  our 
attention  : — 
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“Caxton,  by  common  consent,  is  the  introducer  of  the  art  of  printing  into  England. 
He  was  born  in  or  about  1412,  in  the  weald  of  Kent,  and  received  what  was  then 
thought  a liberal  education.  His  father  must  have  been  in  respectable  circumstances, 
as  there  was  at  that  time  a law  in  full  force  prohibiting  any  youth  from  being  ap- 
prenticed to  a trade  whose  parent  was  not  possessed  of  a certain  rental  in  land.  In  his 
eighteenth  year  Caxton  was  apprenticed  to  Robert  Large,  an  eminent  London  mercer, 
who  in  1430  was  sheriff,  and  in  1439  Lord  Mayor,  of  London.  At  his  death  he  be- 
queathed Caxton  a legacy  of  twenty  marks — a large  sum  in  those  days,  and  an 
honorable  testimony  to  his  fidelity  and  integrity.  Soon  after  this  the  Mercers’  Com- 
pany appointed  him  their  agent  in  the  Low  Countries,  in  which  employment  he  spent 

twenty -three  years During  the  greater  part  of  this  long  period  he  was  residing 

or  travelling  in  the  midst  of  the  countries  where  the  new  art  of  printing  was  the  great 
subject  of  interest,  and  would  naturally  take  some  measures  to  acquaint  himself  with 

it He  returned  to  this  country  about  1474,  bringing  with  him  presses  and 

types,  and  established  himself  in  one  of  the  chapels  of  Westminster  Abbey,  called  the 
Eleemosynary,  Almondry,  or  Arm’ry,  supposed  to  be  on  the  site  of  Henry  the  Seventh’s 

Chapel The  first  book  he  printed  is  supposed  to  be  The  Game  and  Play  of 

Cliesse,  dated  1474.  But  some  have  raised  doubts  whether  this  was  printed  in 
England,  as  there  is  no  actual  evidence  of  it.  ...  A second  edition,  with  woodcuts,  was 
printed  two  or  three  years  later,  and  this  is  generally  admitted  to  have  been  printed 
in  England.”— (p.  74.) 

Caxton  published  upwards  of  fifty  notable  books.  He  had  the  honour  of 
printing  the  poems  of  Chaucer,  of  Grower,  and  of  Lydgate,  and  his  own 
Chronicle  of  England.  He  died  in  1496,  at  the  age  of  82. 

Caxton  was  succeeded  by  Wynken  de  Worde,  whom  he  had  brought 
over  with  him  from  the  Continent,  and  who  superintended  his  office  up  to 
the  time  of  his  death.  Wynken  continued  to  carry  on  the  business  with 
great  spirit  for  the  next  forty  years ; he  remodelled  his  old  type,  and  pro- 
duced new  kinds,  becoming  his  own  founder,  and  greatly  promoted  the 
manufacture  of  paper  in  this  country : no  less  than  four  hundred  and  eight 
different  works  were  printed  by  him  : — 

He  deserves  more  praise,  perhaps,  than  he  has  ever  received,  for  the  important  part 
be  played  in  establishing  and  advancing  the  art  in  this  country.  But  no  one  of  our 
early  printers  deserves  more  grateful  remembrance  than  Richard  Grafton,  who,  in  1537, 
was  the  first  publisher  of  the  Bible  in  English.” 

A very  hazardous  experiment  in  those  days,  when  heretics  were  burned  in 
Smithfield.  He  was  imprisoned  after  the  death  of  his  patron,  and  after  all 
his  services  to  religion  and  literature,  died  in  poverty  in  1572.  In  a short 
time  printing  spread  all  over  England. 

Printing,  as  a manufacture,  has  made  immense  progress  in  this  country 
during  the  present  century;  the  accelerating  agents  have  been  steam-power, 
improved  presses,  stereotyping  and  electrotyping.  Stereotyping  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  invented  in  or  about  1725,  by  William  Ged,  a gold- 
smith of  Edinburgh,  but  the  opposition  of  the  workmen  prevented  him 
carrying  out  his  invention ; it  was,  however,  revived  by  Lord  Stanhope  in 
1803.  It  is  to  this  nobleman  that  we  are  indebted  for  many  improve- 
ments in  the  printing-press ; this  was  originally  like  the  wine-press,  and 
made  entirely  of  wood ; gradually  iron  was  introduced,  and  superseded 
wood  altogether.  The  first  steam-press  was  constructed  in  1811,  by 
Mr.  Konig,  an  intelligent  German,  and  the  “ Times,”  on  the  29th  of  No- 
vember, 1814,  was  the  first  newspaper  printed  by  steam-power.  The  hand- 
press  was  capable  of  furnishing  250  impressions  per  hour,  the  first  steam- 
press  gave  forth  1,800  in  the  same  space  of  time;  this  number  was  increased 
to  4,000  in  1828  ; since  then,  the  achievements  of  the  steam-press  are  some- 
thing marvellous.  The  present  “Times”  machine  prints  13,500  impres- 
sions per  hour,  and  by  means  of  stereotype  plates,  as  many  as  25,000  copies 
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are  produced,  and  it  is  expected  that  this  number  will  be  greatly  increased 
by  machines  invented  by  an  American  engineer,  Mr.  Hoe,  of  New  York. 

Type-composing  machines  have  been  invented,  and  that  invented  by 
Mr.  Hattersley  is  working  successfully.  Although  type  is  composed  of 
very  hard  metal,  it  deteriorates  under  the  wear  and  tear  required  in  the 
printing  of  large  editions,  as  in  Bibles,  Prayer-books,  dictionaries,  &c. ; it 
has  been  proposed  to  cover  the  type  with  a copper-facing  by  means  of  the 
electrotype  process,  but  the  result  has  not  been  altogether  satisfactory. 

Printing  in  colours  is  a branch  of  the  typographic  art  which  has  been 
carried  to  perfection  of  late  years.  At  first  it  was  efiected  with  wooden 
blocks,  but  its  greatest  triumphs  emanate  from  the  lithographic  press. 
We  have  facsimiles  of  water-colour  drawings  and  oil-paintings,  which 
at  first  sight  can  hardly  be  distinguished  from  the  originals. 

Our  space  does  not  permit  of  our  following  the  author  of  this  erudite  vo- 
lume through  all  the  auxiliary  subjects  he  has  touched  upon.  There  is 
much  that  is  interesting  to  be  said  upon  certain  reproductive  arts  in  con- 
nection with  typography,  arts  which  have  for  their  object  the  reproduc- 
tion of  the  printed  page  by  other  means  than  by  typography.  They  are 
very  ingenious,  and  depend  for  the  most  part  upon  chemical  agencies. 
We  can  but  mention  the  anastatic  process,  chemitypy,  and  photography. 
Each  of  these  can  render  great  service  when  the  production  of  a limited 
number  of  examples  is  required,  or  when  a page  is  wanted  to  make  good  a 
loss.  There  is  yet  a machine  we  wait  for  patiently,  that  which  will  super- 
sede the  use  of  the  pen  : the  printing  electric  telegraph  seems  a step  in  the 
right  direction  to  this  object. 

The  pleasure  and  instruction  we  have  derived  from  this  brochure  of  Mr. 
Bohn’s  is  marred  only  by  the  reflection  that  it  is  “privately  printed.”  The 
information  it  contains  is  not  to  be  readily  met  with  in  a popular  form.  If 
amplified,  as  it  might  be,  beyond  the  limits  imposed  on  it  by  the  form  of  a 
lecture,  it  would  form  a valuable  addition  to  our  “ Standard  Libraries.” 
The  perusal  of  this  lecture  has  also  raised  in  our  minds  a vague  idea  that 
the  book,  as  understood  by  the  pioneers  of  typography,  is  passing  away. 
We  have  no  more  folios,  few  quartos,  nothing  but  trim  octavos  and  duo- 
decimos ; and  these,  we  fear,  may  in  their  turn  yield  to  the  journal  and 
newspaper. 


ANTIQUITIES  OE  THE  GAEEUENOS. 

CoAST-HECREATiON  now  attracts  many  summer  visitors  to  Yarmouth 
and  Lowestoff.  These  places  are  situated  in  districts  which  have  under- 
gone such  changes  that  their  early  history  opens  an  interesting  field  for 
inquiry.  The  Yare,  the  river  at  the  efflux  of  which  into  the  sea  the  first 
of  these  towns  stands,  is  the  modern  form  of  Garruenos,  the  name  given 
by  the  Greek  mariner  of  Alexandria  to  the  Garu-an,  the  Rough  Water  of 
the  Britons.  Many  streams  were  so  designated  by  the  first  Keltic  inhabit- 
ants of  Europe,  and  still  retain  the  designation,  variously  modified.  The 
turbulent  character  of  the  Garonne  in  France,  the  Garouna  and  Garumna  of 
antiquity,  was  witnessed  and  described  by  Mela  Pomponius,  about  the 
middle  of  the  first  century,  (De  Situ  Orbis,  1.  iii.  c.  2).  Chalmers  (Cale- 
donia, vol.  ii.  p.  968)  says  that  the  Yarrow,  having  its  course  “ over  a 
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rocky  and  gravelly  bottom,  is  the  roughest  and  most  precipitous  stream  in 
the  country.”  How  the  now  smooth  and  placid  current  of  the  Norfolk 
Yare  can  have  derived  its  name  from  such  a source  is  to  be  explained 
only  by  a review  of  its  former  condition. 

It  is  first  mentioned  in  the  Geography  of  Ptolemy  as  the  “ outlets  of  the 
river  Garruenos from  which  we  may  infer  that  its  waters  at  that  time 
flowed  into  the  sea  through  more  than  one  channel.  This  accords  perfectly 
with  the  present  features  of  the  coast  and  the  character  of  the  valleys  which 
extend  from  it  into  the  interior  ; it  is  also  confirmed  by  positive  records  of 
a later  date.  The  opening  of  the  southernmost  of  these  passages  was  in  the 
narrow  space  between  the  present  cliffs  of  Lowestofi^  and  Pakefield.  This 
being  the  first  entrance  reached  by  ships  coming  from  the  south,  and  also 
a sheltered  river-like  navigation,  of  which  Lake  Lothing  and  Oulton  Broad 
are  remaining  evidences,  was  probably  the  most  frequented  by  the  Romans  ; 
and  when  in  the  Saxon  times  the  Flemish  merchants  resorted  to  the  wool- 
markets  of  the  district,  it  was  most  likely  here  that  they  came  in.  At  the 
entrance  of  such  a scene  of  traffic,  sailors,  pilots,  and  shipwrights  generally 
fix  their  abodes.  For  these  the  high  grounds  of  Lowestoff  were  an  eligible 
site,  and  so  the  town  probably  originated  in  very  early  times.  Its  date  and 
the  meaning  of  its  name  are  alike  obscure  ; in  Domesday  Book  it  is  called 
Lothenwistof,  which  perhaps  may  indicate  some  connection  with  the  Dane 
Lothen,  the  companion  of  Icling  in  their  invasion  of  the  eastern  coast, 
A.D.  1046.  The  haven  was  called  in  aftertimes  Kirkley  Road,  from  the 
village  abutting  on  its  southern  side,  was  blocked  up  when  placed  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  Yarmouth  by  Edward  III.  towards  the  close  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  re-opened  by  Act  of  Parliament  about  thirty  years 
ago,  to  form  the  present  harbour  of  Lowestoff,  round  which  a new  town 
has  of  late  grown  up. 

The  principal  opening  of  the  Garruenos  occupied  the  low  sandy  tract, 
five  miles  in  width,  between  the  present  haven’s  mouth  of  the  Yare  at  the 
foot  of  the  Gorleston  cliff  and  the  rising  ground  of  Caistor  on  the  north, 
where,  as  the  name  and  many  relics  of  antiquity  denote,  a Roman  station 
was  fixed.  In  this  wide  space,  exposed  to  the  north-eastern  gales  which 
blow  so  furiously  on  this  coast,  its  rough  surges,  like  those  of  the  Ga~ 
rumna,  obtained  from  the  Keltic  races  living  on  its  shores  the  name  of 
the  Garu-an.  In  these  struggles  of  the  winds  and  waves  a line  of  sand- 
banks was  thrown  up  and  eventually  left  dry.  Through  these  the  tidal 
waters  preserved  for  themselves  two  passages,  forming  an  island,  on  the 
most  elevated  parts  of  which,  during  the  fishing  seasons,  sailors  first  pitched 
temporary  tents  ; a fair  or  mart  for  the  sale  of  their  cargoes  of  fish  was 
next  established  ; permanent  abodes  were  then  raised  ; and  thus,  early  in 
the  eleventh  century,  arose  the  seaport  of  Moche  Gernemuth,  or  Great 
Yarmouth. 

More  to  the  northward  were  two  other  small  openings,  one  through  the 
breach  in  the  cliffs  still  known  as  Horsea  Gap,  and  the  other  near  Happis- 
burgh.  These,  which  appear  to  have  been  little  used  and  scarcely  naviga- 
ble, were  blocked  up  at  an  unknown  early  period  ; but  violent  storms  have 
occasionally  forced  the  sea  through  them,  and  precautions  are  still  taken  to 
guard  against  such  irruptions,  although  of  late  the  danger  has  abated. 

Entering  at  these  apertures,  the  tides  of  the  ocean  covered  all  the  lower 
levels,  and,  reuniting  their  waters,  formed  a succession  of  islands  extend- 
ing from  south  to  north  along  nearly  thirty  miles  of  coast.  The  largest 
of  these  is  now  included  in  the  hundreds  of  East  and  West  Flegg ; the 
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southernmost,  at  the  extremest  point  of  'which  Lowestoff  stands,  was 
originally  called  by  the  Saxons  “Little  England,”  now  abbreviated  into 
Lothingland  The  estuary  then  divided  into  three  branches,  flowing  far 
up  into  the  interior,  that  in  the  centre  beyond  the  site  of  the  present  city 
of  Norwich,  the  southern  reaching  Beccles  and  Bungay,  and  the  northern 
to  a Roman  town,  now  only  known  as  Burgh-by-Brampton.  These  valleys 
were  originally  longitudinal  basins  of  chalk,  coated  with  gravel,  in  the 
bottom  of  which  an  alluvial  deposit  constitutes  their  present  series  of 
meadows  and  marshlands.  Imbedded  in  this  formation,  and  lying  also  on 
the  face  of  the  hills  by  which  it  is  skirted,  marine  shells  similar  to  those 
now  constantly  found  in  the  German  Ocean  attest  that  its  tides  formerly 
occupied  these  tracts,  and  that  at  some  remote  period  they  fllled  them  to  the 
height  of  forty  feet  above  the  present  level.  Anchors,  together  wdth  frag- 
ments of  ships  and  parts  of  their  rigging,  have  also  been  dug  up,  which 
prove  that  these  floods  w^ere  navigable  at  a period  when  some  progress  had 
been  made  in  the  arts  of  civilized  society. 

The  situations  of  ten  Roman  towns,  or  fortresses,  on  the  verge  of  these 
lowlands,  shew  that  they  w^ere  erected  for  the  protection  of  this  inlet  against 
the  attacks  of  piratical  rovers,  or  to  improve  the  facilities  for  mercantile 
traffic  offered  by  these  wide-spread  arms  of  the  sea.  The  names  of  no 
more  than  three  of  these  have  been  preserved,  and  of  them  the  notice  is  so 
slight  that  we  cannot  with  any  certainty  determine  to  which  of  the  remains 
of  that  period  they  ought  to  be  attached.  These  are  Venta  Icenorum, 
Garrienonum^  and  Ad  Taum.  The  name  of  the  first  was  corrupted  by 
Ptolemy’s  informant  into  Venta  Simenoru7n,  is  given  correctly  in  the  ninth 
Iter  of  Antoninus,  and  again  miscalled  Venta  Genonum  by  the  geographer 
of  Ravenna.  From  these  scanty  notices  we  may  collect  that,  like  the 
Venta  Belgai'um  (Winchester)  and  Venta  Silurum  (Caerwent  in  Monmouth- 
shire), it  was  the  chief  town  of  the  tribe,  afterwards  walled  and  fortified  as 
a Roman  station.  No  other  place  among  them  was  known  to  the  Alexan- 
drian merchants  ; it  was  probably  visited  by  them  in  their  trading  voyages, 
and  accessible  to  them  by  its  situation  on  the  Garruenos.  It  was  suffi- 
ciently important  for  a road  to  be  constructed  to  it  from  London,  of  which 
it  was  the  terminating  point ; the  length  of  this  way,  taking  a circuitous 
route  by  Sitomagus  (supposed  to  be  Thetford  by  some,  Dunwich  by  others, 
and  Woolpit  by  a third  set,)  and  Camulodunum  (Colchester),  was  128 
miles.  These  circumstances  concur  in  indicating  the  site  of  this  town  to 
have  been  at  Caistor  St.  Edmund’s,  four  miles  south  of  Norwich,  where  a 
clearly  traceable  Roman  vallum  incloses  an  area  of  forty  acres,  now  a 
cultivated  farm-land  ; the  western  wall  edges  a narrow  side-valley,  which 
the  tides  of  the  Garruenos  once  covered  ; the  remains  of  its  water-gate,  and 
of  iron  rings  long  visible  on  its  face,  to  which  ships  had  been  moored, 
proves  that  this  w'as  a port  in  ancient  times.  The  w'ide  estuary  intercept- 
ing the  traveller’s  and  the  soldier’s  progress,  accounts  for  the  Roman  road 
stopping  there  in  the  time  of  Antoninus.  It  was  afteiwards  carried  further 
northward  by  Stratton  Strawlers  to  Burgh-by-Brampton  ; and  the  village  of 
Trowse,  near  Norwich,  appears  to  have  taken  its  name  from  Tr'ds,  the  con- 
tracted form  of  Trajestus.,  the  point  from  which  the  passage  across  the 
stream  was  effected.  Some  have  assigned  other  localities  to  Venta  Icenorum^ 
not  one  of  which  corresponds  so  well  with  the  few  facts  known  respect- 
ing it. 


Ilollinshcd,  Chron.,  vol.  i.  p.  44,  where  this  island  is  particularly  described. 
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The  situation  of  Garrienonum  is  still  more  doubtful.  All  that  has  been 
recorded  of  it  is  found  in  the  Notitia  Imperii,  where  it  appears  in  the  early 
part  of  the  fifth  century  as  one  of  the  nine  stations  under  the  jurisdiction 
! of  the  Count  of  the  Saxon  Shore.  The  commander  of  the  Stablesian  horse 
^ {Prcepositus  Stable sianorum  equitum  G arrienonensis)  had  his  head-quarters 
I there.  It  was  evidently  of  Roman  origin,  and  may  have  been  placed  at 

! any  point  on  the  shores  of  the  Garruenos  most  convenient  for  its  defence, 

j On  the  authority  of  Camden,  many  have  unhesitatingly  selected  for  its  site 
I Burgh  Castle,  two  miles  inland  from  Yarmouth,  at  the  north-western  angle 
^ of  the  island  since  called  Lothingland.  The  walls  here,  which  are  among 
the  most  perfect  of  their  kind,  form  three  sides  of  an  oblong  inclosure, 
sloping  down  a declivity  to  the  edge  of  the  valley,  where  the  fourth  side, 
one  of  the  two  longest,  was  protected  by  the  estuary.  It  was  evidently  a 
naval  station,  from  which  fleets  might  be  despatched  to  any  shore  threat- 
ened by  an  enemy,  and  in  the  winter  season  could  be  drawn  upon  dry  land, 
to  be  floated  again  in  spring  : — 

“ Trahuntque  siccas  machinse  Carinas.” 

It  answers  precisely  to  the  description  given  of  the  coast-defences  raised 
by  Stilicho  about  a.d.  400,  against  the  depredations  of  the  marauding 
Saxons,  and  was  intended  to  intercept  their  movements  by  sea.  The 
cavalry  stationed  at  Garrienonum  was,  on  the  contrary,  to  act  on  land  ; and 
no  one  acquainted  with  the  features  of  the  country  can  imagine  that  an 
ofhcer,  versed  in  the  evolutions  of  war,  would  coop  them  up  in  a narrow 
corner,  separated  by  wide  arms  of  the  sea  from  the  district  which  they  were 
appointed  to  guard.  The  same  objection  is  fatal  to  the  opinion  of  Spelman, 
who  identified  this  station  with  Caistor,  at  the  south-eastern  point  of  the 
island  on  the  northern  side  of  the  widest  entrance.  The  mainland  between 
the  two  principal  branches  of  the  estuary  was  the  best  peopled  part  of  its 
neighbourhood,  and  the  most  likely  to  attract  the  visitations  of  its  rapacious 
plunderers ; it  is  therefore  reasonable  to  look  for  the  head- quarters  of  its 
defenders  in  one  of  the  stations,  traces  of  which  remain  there.  Among 
these,  Whitaker  Burgh  has  been  judged  to  be  the  best  adapted  to  the  pur- 
pose, from  its  commanding  position  on  a projecting  point  opposite  to  the 
southern  entrance  and  the  wide  survey  of  the  surrounding  floods  over- 
looked from  its  uplands.  Part  of  a Roman  vicinal  road  pointing  towards 
it,  and  called  the  Portway,  has  also  been  discovered  between  Raveringham 
and  Haddiscoe  Conjecture  founded  on  this  circumstantial  evidence 
must  here  supply  the  place  of  positive  testimony. 

That  such  a station  as  Ad  Taum  existed  is  known  only  from  a fragment 
of  a map  supposed  to  have  been  made  in  the  fourth  century,  and  called  the 
Tabula  F eating eriana.  In  this  rude  and  imperfect  sketch,  which  is  gene- 
rally received  as  historical  authority,  it  occupies  a place  among  other  towns 
of  this  district,  and  from  the  resemblance  of  the  names  is  supposed  by  anti- 
quaries to  be  the  Tasburgh  of  the  present  day.  This  village  stands  near 
the  head  of  the  small  valley  which  descends  to  Caistor  St.  Edmund’s  ; on 
its  highest  ground  remains  of  a Roman  work  are  still  to  be  seen,  enclosing 
an  area  of  twenty-four  acres.  The  shallow  stream  which  waters  the  valley 
is  the  same  on  which  the  ancient  Venta  stood,  when  it  poured  a more 
copious  tribute  into  the  Garruenos  ; it  is  believed  to  have  had,  in  common 


Introduction  to  Gough’s  Camden,  p.  Ixxv. 
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with  other  British  rivers,  the  name  of  Taus,  now  modernized  into  Tees,  i- 
From  this  station  to  another  at  Blithburgh,  in  Suffolk,  a line  of  communica- 
tion was  formed  by  the  Roman  road,  now  called  the  Stone  Street. 

Within  the  same  precincts  Burgh-Apton  occupies  the  site  of  another 
town  of  that  period,  standing  also  on  a stream  that  flowed  into  the  Gar- 
ruenos  ; the  antiquities  discovered  there  denote  it  to  have  been  so  important, 
that  Spelman,  in  his  Icenia,  was  disposed  to  doubt  whether  the  Venta 
Icenorum  ought  not  to  be  placed  there.  Burgh-by-Brampton,  at  the  ter- 
mination of  the  northern  branch  of  the  estuary,  is  shewn,  by  its  relics  of 
Roman  dominion,  to  have  been  in  ancient  days  a populous  town ; the 
numerous  urns  found  there  are  conspicuously  commented  upon  by  Sir 
Thomas  Browne  in  his  Sydrotaphia,  who  refers  also  to  vestiges  of  the 
same  people,  left  in  the  “East  Bloody  Burgh  Furlong”  at  Caistor,  near 
Yarmouth.  Another  Burgh  in  the  hundred  of  West  Flegg,  Smallburgh, 
and  Happisburgh  were  outposts  to  resist  the  landing  of  maritime  assail- 
ants on  exposed  parts  of  the  coast.  These  invaders  can  have  been  no 
others  than  the  Saxons.  The  extensive  provision  shewn  to  have  been  made 
here  against  their  attacks,  sufiiciently  disproves  the  now  prevailing  theory 
of  the  Saxon  Shore,  Limes  Saxonicus,  having  been  so  called  because  already 
possessed  by  them.  It  also  evinces  that  the  borders  of  the  Garruenos  \ 

then  productive  of  such  rich  harvests  as  to  invite  piratical  plunderers,  and 
so  valuable  to  their  rulers  as  to  be  worth  protecting.  They  probably  fur- 
nished a large  share  of  those  agricultural  stores  with  which  Britain  re-  ii 
plenished  the  granaries  of  neighbouring  provinces  during  the  fourth  century,  | 
and  for  the  preservation  of  which  from  the  aggressions  of  hungry  tribes 
Theodosius  the  Elder  was  deputed  by  the  Emperor  Valentinian  I.  in 
A.D.  367. 

The  imperial  garrisons  were  withdrawn  in  408,  soon  after  which  it  is 
probable  that  some  independent  Saxon  chiefs  began  to  occupy  the  inner 
bays  of  this  estuary  as  others  did  those  of  the  Metaris  many  of  the  vil-  I 
lages  on  the  former  coast-line  having  names  which  terminate  in  hy.  The 
naval  station  at  Burgh  Castle  was  called  by  them  Cnobersburgh,  and  so  ‘ 
known  in  Bede’s  time.  Our  early  chroniclers  have  very  erroneously  made  ! 
Yarmouth  the  landing-place  of  Cerdic,  the  founder  of  the  kingdom  of  ; 
Wessex,  in  495  ; the  town  of  Yarmouth  was  not  in  existence  at  that 
time,  and  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  the  sand-bank  on  which  it  was  i 
afterwards  built  was  then  raised  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  mistake 
originated  in  Robert  of  Gloucester  or  some  other  monastic  scribe  whom 
he  copied  having  written  Gernemuth  for  Cernemuth,  the  form  given  in 
Domesday  Book  to  Charmouth  in  Dorsetshire,  which  was  unquestionably 
the  Cerdices  ore  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle 

Another  legend,  of  a rather  later  date,  which  is  repeated  by  Higden  and 
Spelman,  tells  us  that  Lothbroc,  a Dane,  was  driven  by  a storm  to  Reed- 
ham,  a village  now  several  miles  distant  from  the  coast.  It  was  probably 
another  version  of  the  history  of  Ragnar  Ludbrok,  the  hero  of  so  much 
I7orthern  romance,  but  placed  eighty  years  after  his  time.  Even  as  a fiction, 
liowever,  the  scene  of  the  adventure  would  not  have  been  placed  in  such  a 
locality,  had  not  Reedham,  as  its  situation  now  denotes,  stood  on  the  inner 


' See  “Memorials  of  the  Wash,”  p.  488. 

**  This  cpiestion  is  fully  discussed  in  a small  volume  of  “ Geological  and  Historical 
Observations  on  the  Eastern  Valleys  of  Norfolk,”  published  at  Norwich  in  1826,  from 
which  some  other  facts  here  stated  are  also  taken. 
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shore  of  the  Eough  Water,  nearly  opposite  to  its  widest  opening,  and 
obvious  to  the  course  of  a vessel  drifting  from  Denmark  before  a north- 
eastern gale. 

On  a small  solitary  island  in  the  northern  branch,  a monastery,  after- 
wards the  mitred  abbey  of  St.  Benedict  de  Hulmo,  was  founded  about  the 
year  800,  and  destroyed  in  870  by  the  Danes,  Ingwar  and  Hubba.  It  was 
in  part  restored  during  the  following  century  ; but  to  atone  for  the  sacri- 
legious violence  of  his  progenitors,  Canute,  in  1020  (deferred  by  some 
writers  till  1033),  erected  a new  edifice,  and  gave  it  a liberal  endowment, 
which  Edward  the  Confessor  augmented.  It  was  so  constructed  that  its 
insular  situation  made  it  a strong  fortress,  and  in  1381  it  resisted  suc- 
cessfully the  attempts  of  the  rebels  under  John  the  Litester  to  make  them- 
selves masters  of  it.  Its  end  was  remarkable.  In  1530  William  Rugge, 
or  Reppes,  was  appointed  abbot ; six  years  afterwards  he  prevailed  on 
Henry  VIII.  to  make  him  Bishop  of  Norwich  by  relinquishing  to  the 
crown  the  lands  which  constituted  the  barony  of  the  see,  and  replacing 
them  by  those  of  his  abbey,  which  was  thus  exempted  from  the  dissolution 
of  the  other  English  ccenohia.  This  source  has  supplied  the  revenues  of  all 
the  succeeding  prelates  of  the  diocese;  in  virtue  of  this,  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.,  Bishop  Montague  signed  his  leases  and  other  official  papers  as 

Richard,  by  Divine  permission  Lord  Bishop  of  Norwich  and  Lord  Abbot 
of  St.  Benedict  de  Hulmo.”  But  after  this  transfer  the  buildings  were 
deserted  and  soon  fell  into  decay ; they  are  now  a desolate  wreck,  sur- 
mounting a gravelly  knoll,  which  rises  to  the  height  of  a few  feet  out  of 
the  surrounding  low-lands  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Bure. 

The  broken  shores,  bays,  and  islands  of  the  Garruenos  afforded  to  the 
Danes  so  firm  a footing  in  this  part  of  England,  that  they  were  never  wholly 
dispossessed  after  the  year  866.  Eourteen  years  afterwards,  King  Alfred, 
by  his  treaty  with  Gunthrum,  ceded  to  them  permanent  settlements  there ; 
but  their  East- Anglian  kingdom  did  not  extend  far  into  the  interior  ; from 
their  subsequent  depredations  it  appears  that  the  principal  towns  there  did 
not  submit  to  them  till  the  time  of  Sweyn  and  Canute.  About  the  tenth 
century  the  subsiding  waters  of  the  estuary  began  to  produce  great  changes. 
The  stream  on  which  Venta  Icenorum  stood  became  so  shallow  that  it  was 
no  longer  navigable  ; the  markets  were  removed  to  the  nearest  point  which 
the  ships  of  foreign  merchants  and  home  fishermen  could  still  reach ; the 
new  settlement  was  first  called  the  Vicus  by  the  descendants  of  the  Latin- 
ized Britons,  who  still  remained  in  the  home  of  their  ancestors,  and  con- 
tinued their  trading  operations  ; the  Saxons,  who  were  the  occupiers  and 
cultivators  of  the  land,  brought  their  produce  there  for  sale,  especially  the 
wool,  which  was  their  most  valuable  commodity,  and  denoted  by  their 
prefix  the  northern  situation  of  their  new  place  of  resort ; the  Nordvicus 
grew  up  to  be  the  port  of  the  district,  and  afterwards,  under  the  modernized 
name  of  Norwich,  the  chief  city  of  the  county.  In  the  year  1004  Sweyn, 
King  of  Denmark,  arrived  before  it  with  a powerful  fleet,  and  plundered  and 
burnt  the  rising  town  ; the  concourse  of  an  established  traffic  soon  repaired 
its  injuries  and  raised  it  again  out  of  its  ruins.  To  this  period  may  pro- 
bably be  referred  a rude  earthen  urn,  discovered  about  thirty  years  ago  by 
the  labourers  employed  in  excavating  a mound  of  gravel  amidst  the  alluvial 
bed  of  the  valley,  now  occupied  by  the  terminus  of  the  Eastern  Counties 
Railway.  This  was  a small  island  in  the  estuary,  and  appears  to  have  been 
made  the  depository  of  the  ashes  of  some  Danish  chief  who  perished  in 
this  expedition. 
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Spelman  fixes  the  year  1008  as  the  time  when  the  sand-bank  in  the  I 
entrance  of  the  Rough  Water  became  sufficiently  secure  from  the  invasion  | 

of  the  tides  to  be  made  the  site  of  the  town  of  Yarmouth.  This  date  pro-  | 

bably  marks  the  stage  in  its  gradual  progress,  when  it  acquired  the  charac-  i 
ter  of  a settled  community.  In  1050  it  had  seventy  burgesses,  according 
to  the  survey  made  by  order  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  cited  in  Domes- 
day Book.  The  latter  document,  however,  shews  that  the  marine  flood 
then  overspread  lands  far  in  the  interior,  for  among  the  various  forms  of 
property  registered  in  it,  many  villages  now  remote  from  the  coast  had, 
like  those  round  the  AYash  in  Lincolnshire,  numerous  salincB,  or  salt-pans;  ! 
Runham  had  19,  Herringby  6,  Stokesby  3,  Thrickby  6,  Filby  9,  Rollesby 
1,  Hemesby  2,  Clippesby  1,  Burgh  2,  Burgh  Castle  3,  Halvergate  1,  South 
Walsham  3 ; some  of  these  are  now  seven  or  eight  miles  distant  from  the 
sea.  Soon  after  the  Conquest  the  channel  on  the  north  side  of  Yarmouth, 
called  Grubb’s  Haven,  or  Cockle  Water,  ceased  to  be  navigable  ; the  main 
branch  of  the  Garruenos  continued  to  issue  by  the  remaining  channel  on 
the  other  side  of  the  town,  nearer  to  it  than  the  present  haven’s  mouth,  and 
retained  its  name  in  the  form  of  Gerne.  The  southern  branch,  still  preserv- 
ing its  outlet  at  Kirkby  Road,  began  to  be  known  as  the  Waveney. 

Connected  with  these  changes,  and  coeval  with  them,  is  that  singular- 
formation,  the  Point,  or  Ness,  in  front  of  Lowestofi",  a low  foreland,  now 
never  surmounted  by  the  highest  tides,  projecting  into  the  sea  640  yards 
beyond  the  general  line  of  the  coast.  This  line  is  a range  of  Clio's,  with  a 
narrow  beach  at  their  foot,  broken  in  their  continuity,  for  a short  space, 
by  the  former  southern  opening  of  the  Garruenos.  These  clifis  have  been 
formed  by  the  action  of  the  waves,  abrading  “ a mild  declivity  of  hill,” 
which  once  descended  to  the  edge  of  the  basin  below.  The  original  base 
of  the  land  thus  washed  away  is  shewn  by  a shoal,  called  Pakefield  Flats, 
about  a quarter  of  a mile  wide,  along  the  whole  strand.  The  depth  of  low 
water  on  this  shoal  is  from  seven  to  ten  feet,  but  on  its  edge  the  soundings 
increase  to  twenty  and  thirty.  It  is  on  a part  of  this  shoal  that  the  dunes 
lie  which  constitute  LowestoflP  Ness.  To  account  for  such  a superstruc- 
ture having  been  raised  here,  and  at  no  other  part  of  the  coast,  theorists 
have  called  in  the  aid  of  storms  to  roll  up  large  stones  from  the  bottom  of 
a sea  thirty  feet  deep,  of  winds  to  drift  sands  on  the  forming  mass,  and  of 
currents  to  shape  the  embankment : they  have  overlooked  the  simple  fact 
that  it  rises  immediately  on  the  northern  side  of  the  ancient  southern 
entrance  of  the  Garruenos  ; that  the  ebb-tide  sets  there  invariably  to  the 
northward ; that  the  turbid  waters  of  the  estuary,  poured  out  in  that  direc- 
tion, deposited  there  the  sand,  mud,  vegetable,  and  other  matter  which  they 
brought  down  from  the  inland  districts  ; that  these,  mingling  with  the 
heavy  substances  that  fell  from  the  cliff  and  re-compacting  the  lighter,  by 
the  gradual  accretion  of  ages  accumulated  the  tract  which  now  covers  that 
part  of  the  shoal,  and  excludes  the  sea  there  from  its  encroached  dominion. 

The  retiring  tide  still  carried  onward  smaller  quantities  of  the  alluvium  sus- 
pended in  it,  which  the  breakers  extended  along  the  shore  in  a ridge, 
regularly  decreasing  in  its  dimensions  in  proportion  as  the  means  of  form- 
itig  it  were  exhausted  by  the  progressive  depuration  of  the  stream.  In  the 
same  proportion  the  shoal  was  left  uncovered,  and  at  Gorton,  where  the 
ridge  terminates,  regained  its  full  width  of  a quarter  of  a mile,  so  that  the 
coast  there  now  exhibits  precisely  the  same  character  as  to  the  southward 
of  Lowestoff.  This  foreland,  evidently  concreted  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  sea,  has  been  ranged  at  a secure  elevation  above  it  by  the  same  natural 
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process  which  left  the  sands  of  Yarmouth  dry  and  withdrew  the  waters  of 
the  estuary  from  its  upperside  valleys. 

The  continued  access  of  the  Flemish  merchants  to  Norwich  by  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Garruenos  was  attended  with  consequences  of  the  liighest 
importance.  A proof  of  this  intercourse  is  on  record  in  the  year  1075, 
when  RalpF  Guader,  the  Earl  of  Norfolk,  having  failed  in  an  attempted 
rebellion  against  William  the  Conqueror,  escaped  in  one  of  their  ships  to 
Flanders,  from  his  castle  of  Norwich,  then  a strong  fortress,  leaving  his 
wife  to  surrender  it  on  the  best  conditions  she  could  obtain  from  their 
offended  sovereign.  The  advance  of  English  civilization  created  new 
wants,  some  of  which  the  Flemings  supplied  by  bringing  with  them,  when 
they  came  to  purchase  wool,  the  cloths,  stuffs,  and  other  fabrics  produced 
from  that  material.  This  additional  traffic  contributed  to  raise  the  pros- 
perity of  a growing  community,  which  was  witnessed  by  Henry  I.  when  at 
Christmas,  1122,  he  held  his  court  in  the  castle,  and  was  feasted  by  the 
earl,  Hugh  Bigod.  Soon  after  this  he  granted  the  citizens  their  first 
charter.  The  security  afforded  by  this  privilege  of  local  self-government 
induced  the  Flemings  to  take  a step  the  consequences  of  which  they  did 
not  foresee.  To  save  the  double  expense  of  carrying  over  the  raw  material 
and  bringing  it  back  converted  into  textile  wares,  they  began  to  manufac- 
ture it  where  it  was  grown:  for  this  purpose,  about  the  year  1132  they 
brought  over  artisans,  implements,  and  looms ; the  spinning  was  com- 
menced at  Worstead,  a small  town  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  gave  to 
the  yarn  made  there  the  name  still  borne  bj'  the  same  article,  though  now 
wrought  by  the  intricate  combination  of  spinning-frames  and  steam-engines  ; 
the  weaving  was  conducted  at  Norwich,  where  it  has  since,  under  many 
vicissitudes,  continued  to  employ  a numerous  population.  Thus  it  is  that 
the  waters  of  the  Garruenos  floated  into  England  the  first  rudiments  of 
that  manufacturing  skill  which,  widely  matured  by  industry  and  intelli- 
gence, has  been  the  principal  agent  in  raising  our  country  to  an  eminence 
never  attained  by  the  proudest  empire  that  glitters  on  the  page  of  history. 
Honoured  be  the  Garruenos  I Other  streams  in  our  island  beai*  more  cele- 
brated names,  but  none  can  boast  a nobler  memorial  of  early  usefulness,  or 
a better  claim  to  enduring  fame.  Its  subsequent  changes  are  of  too  recent 
a date  to  be  classed  among  its  antiquities  : by  these  it  has  been  reduced 
to  the  quiet  rivers  of  the  Yare,  the  Waveney,  and  the  Bure,  with  their 
tributary  rills,  some  picturesque  lakes,  and  the  more  expanded  basins  of 
JBroads,  stocked  with  fish  and  wild  fowl ; these,  with  verdant  meadows 
and  wide  marshdands  covered  with  grazing  herds,  with  fertile  corn-lands 
and  busy  railways,  now  occupy  the  space  where  once  Britons  dreaded  the 
“ Rough  Water,”  where  Roman.  Saxon,  and  Danish  navies  strove  for 
mastery  or  plunder  in  the  conflicts  of  harassing  warfare,  and  wdiere  in 
later  times  Flemings  steered  their  peaceful  prows,  freighted  with  th© 
merchandize  of  a lucrative  commerce. 
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SCHOOL  HISTORIES  OE  EHGLAHI). 

(Second  Notice.  0 

We  have  said  that  some  of  the  more  advanced  works  on  English  history 
are  in  reality  worse  than  the  very  elementary  ones,  and  we  now  wish  to 
call  attention  to  two  versions  of  “ Goldsmith’s  History  of  England,”  as 

improved”  for  the  use  of  schools,  in  proof  of  our  assertion.  The  original 
work  (4  vols.  8vo.  1768)  has  become  a thing  of  the  past ; but  the  single 
volume  abridgment  (8vo.  1774)  has,  by  dint  of  “improvement,”  and 
“ continuation,”  and  “ careful  revision,”  kept  its  ground ; and  it  is  still  so 
extensively  employed  in  schools  and  families,  that  we  feel  it  a duty  to  point 
out  some  of  its  more  gross  inaccuracies,  particularly  as  the  volumes  before 
us  are  filled  with  names  and  dates  which  give  them  an  appearance  of 
authority,  and  may  lead  to  the  very  erroneous  conclusion  that  their  editors 
have  been  men  of  pains-taking  research. 

So  far,  however,  is  this  from  being  the  case,  that  the  errors  of  name, 
and  date,  and  person,  and  place  are  almost  innumerable,  and  if  children 
retain  many  of  the  so-called  facts  brought  before  them,  so  much  the  worse ; 
their  ever  attaining  to  the  truth  of  history  will  be  thereby  rendered  hope- 
less. Not  to  waste  space  in  generalities,  we  will  proceed  to  give  some 
specimens  of  the  perversions  of  history  to  be  met  with  in  almost  every 
page.  We  are  aware  that  a very  high  authority  has  denounced  as  “ anti- 
quarian trifling,”  attention  to  whether  any  given  event  preceded  or  fol- 
lowed any  other,  and  who  were  the  actors  and  who  the  sufferers,  but  we 
still  venture  to  think  that  in  discriminating  such  things  mainly  consists  the 
difference  between  a well  (or  ill)  written  romance  and  history  in  the  true 
acceptation  of  the  term  ; and  judged  by  this  test,  the  books  that  we  have 
now  to  speak  of  are  miserable  productions  indeed. 

III.  1.  “ Whittaker’s  Improved  Edition  of  Pinnock’s  Goldsmith’s  History  of  England 

with  a Continuation  to  the  Present  Time By  W.  C.  Taylor, 

LL.D.  Cont  nued  by  the  Eev.  W.  H.  Pinnock,  B.C  L.,  late  of  Corpus  Christi 
College,  Cambridge.  46th  Edition.”  (Whittaker  and  Co.  1858.) 

2.  “ The  History  of  England : being  an  Abridgment  of  Dr.  Goldsmith’s  Work  to 
the  Death  of  George  II.,  with  a Continuation  to  the  Reign  of  Queen  Victoria. 
The  Work  revised,  and  the  Reign  of  Queen  Victoria,  an  Introduction,  Questions, 
and  the  Contemporaneous  Events  added,  by  Philip  Alexander  Prince,  Esq., 
Author  of  ‘ Parallel  History.’  ” (Longmans.  1857.) 

If  we  did  not  know  that  title-pages  occasionally  “ lie  like  an  epitaph,” 
we  should  certainly  think  that  we  had  met  with  the  long-desired  royal 
road  to  learning  in  the  first  of  these  works.  Beside  the  history,  we  are 
assured  that  we  may  find  in  it  “a  dictionary,  biographical,  historical,  &c., 
explaining  every  difficulty,  and  rendering  the  whole  easy  to  be  under- 
stood,”— a delicate  compliment  to  poor  Oliver,  who,  though  by  no  means 
a trustworthy  authority,  either  as  to  men  or  animals,  (for  a friend  declared 
he  hardly  knew  a hare  from  a goose  unless  he  saw  it  on  the  table,) 
never  wrote  so  obscurely  as  to  deserve  this  unkind  cut  from  some  “ book- 
seller’s hack,” — “ a variety  of  valuable  information,”  as  “ correct  genea- 
logical tables,”  “ copious  explanatory  notes,”  “ progress  of  science  and 
art,”  “the  British  constitution,  &c.  &c.,”  set  OS’  with  tasteful  pictures  of 
{Saxon  idols,  “classical  and  modern  maps,”  and  portraits  of  kings,  and 
Others,  “ executed  with  more  care  than  is  usually  bestowed  on  the  prepara- 
tion of  such  illustrations.”  Pity  it  is  that  some  of  this  care  was  not  ex- 
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tended  to  the  literary  portion,  for  if  it  had,  we  should  not,  as  now,  find 
more  errors  than  pages.  The  great  mass  we  of  necessity  leave  untouched, 
but  we  will  indicate  a few,  and  then  our  readers  can  judge  for  themselves 
of  the  “ considerable  improvements”  and  the  “ careful  revision  and  correc- 
tion” which  the  publishers  assure  us  the  book  has  received  in  its  successive 
editions,  so  as  to  “render  it  worthy  of  continued  patronage,” — an  assertion 
as  much  worth  belief  as  another,  that  “ the  history  is  brought  down  to  the 
very  day  of  publication,” — while  the  fact  is,  that  this  forty-sixth  edition, 
published  in  1858,  closes  with  the  year  1846,  leaving  twelve  years  un- 
recorded. 

As  one  specimen  of  “valuable  information,”  we  note  a table  of  “Kings 
of  England,  from  the  invasion  of  Julius  Caesar  to  the  departure  of  the 
Romans,”  in  which  Cymbeline,  Arviragus,  and  Coilus  figure  along  with 
Severus  and  the  Constantines,  and  Britain  is  said  to  have  been  abandoned 
“in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Yalentinian,”  but  the  encyclopaedic  editor 
forgets  to  tell  us  which  of  that  name.  He  gives  us  information,  however, 
about  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury,  which  we  should  seek  for  in  vain  in  % 
Wharton’s  Anglia  Saa'a,  or^  Le  Neve’s  Fasti;  those  superficial  writers 
have  forgotten  to  tell  us  that  “ Lambert  and  Ethelhard”  held  the  see  “ in 
the  reigns  of  Ethelbald  and  Ethelbert,”  and  still  more  strangely  neglect  to 
state  that  “ Ulfredus,  Trelotegaldus,  Celnorth,  Ethelred,  and  Plerumbus” 
succeeded  each  other  under  Alfred ; they  say  nothing  of  “ Thomas 
Langton”  and  Henry  Chicheley  as  archbishops  in  the  time  of  Henry  VII., 
or  of  John  Stratford  as  primate  under  Henry  VI. ; and  do  not  make  William 
of  Wykeham  the  founder  of  Merton  College.  Such  are  some  of  the 
absurdities  which  a learned  doctor  has  added  to  the  sins  of  omission  and 
commission  of  the  original  work. 

If  we  turn  to  the  vaunted  biographical  dictionary,  we  may  judge  of  its 
value  by  finding  that  Richard,  earl  of  Cornwall,  “ John  Plantagenet,  earl 
of  Warwick,”  Stratford  and  Reynolds,  archbishops  of  Canterbury,  and 
Wickliffe,  are  “ eminent  persons”  of  the  time  of  Edward  I.  ; Thomas 
“ Borlieur”  was  an  archbishop,  and  the  duke  of  Exeter  one  of  the  regents 
of  the  kingdom  in  the  time  of  Henry  VI.  “ Dean  Collet”  was  saved  from 
harm  for  his  strictures  on  the  clergy  by  the  “ generous  protection  of 
Cranmer,”  though  in  reality  he  died  several  years  before  Cranmer  was  known 
at  court.  Cooper,  earl  of  Shaftesbury,  was  one  person,  and  Anthony 
Ashley  another;  the  husband  of  Lady  Jane  Grey  was  “Guildford,  Lord 
Dudley;”  and  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  was  aunt  to  Edward  VI. — a great 
fact  accepted  by  several  other  “improvers”  and  “ continuators.” 

Each  of  the  pictures  of  kings  and  queens  has  placed  around  it,  in  a 
manner  well  calculated  to  catch  the  eye,  “Born” — “Began  to  reign” — 
“Died” — “ Keigned,”  which  is  a mere  pretence  of  minute  accuracy^, 
for  at  least  half  the  dates  given  are  wrong.  We  are  aware  that  we  lay 
ourselves  open  to  the  charge  of  “ antiquarian  trifling”  by  taking  exception 
to  this,  but  we  still  must  consider  it  rather  perplexing  to  the  schoolboy  to 
read  that  Elizabeth  became  queen  on  the  7th  of  November,  though  Mary 
did  not  die  until  the  1st  of  December  ; he  will  perhaps  conclude  that 
Mary  was  deposed  and  died  in  prison. 

**  Instead  of  this  accuracy,  we  have  the  reign  of  William  II.  represented  as  begin- 
ning on  Sept.  19  ; that  of  Henry  II.  on  December  8 ; of  Richard  I.  on  August  13;  of 
John  on  April  6;  of  Henry  III.  on  October  17 ; and  so  on;  the  dates  of  deaths  are 
equally  erroneous;  the  correct  dates,  varying  from  these  by  weeks,  nmy  be  found,  among 
other  works,  in  the  *•  Chronology  of  History,”  by  Sir  Harris  Nicolas. 
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A few  dates  have  been  added  in  other  parts,  but,  strange  to  say,  we  can 
hardly  find  a right  one  among  them.  Thus,  the  Danes -first  appeared  in 
England  in  832;  the  battle  of  Hastings  was  fought  on  the  13th  of  October; 
Calais  was  taken  by  the  French  in  1557;  the  Popish  plot  was -revealed  to 
Charles  II.  in  1670;  Coleman  was  executed  as  a party  to  it  in  1675  ; 
James  II.  published  both  his  declarations  of  indulgence  “about  the  same 
time,”  and  abdicated  the  throne  Jan.  22,  1689;  Queen  Anne  died  July 
30,  1714  ; and  Gfeorge  IV.  June  25,  1830. 

But  these  are  trifles  to  the  choice  pieces  of  information -to  be  found  in 
the  “correct  genealogical  table”  of  12  pp.  which  closes  the  work,  and  really 
looks  elaborate.  “ The  sovereign  power  of  England,”  it  seems,  “ was 
translated  from  the  Danes  to  the  Normans  by  the  battle  of  Hastings,”  so 
perhaps  it  was  Canute,  and  not  Harold,  who  was  slain  there ; Prince 
Arthur  was  murdered  in  1230,  of  course  by  Henry  HI.;  Isabella,  a 
■ daughter  of  Edward  HI.,  died  in  1301,  some  years  before  her  father  was 
born;  John  of  Gaunt  received  his  title  of  duke  of  Lancaster  from  his 
father-in-law,  not  his  father  ; there  was  a duke  of  York  in  the  time  of 
Edward  III.,  called  “John  Galeazo,”  a fact  that  has  escaped -'Dugdale ; 
Lady  Philippa  married  one  Edward  Mortimer,  and  Margaret  Beaufort  one 
Edward  Tudor;  Edmund  of  Langley  was  both  the  fourth  andlhe  fifth  son 
of  his  father;  the  duke  of  Y-ork  was  killed  at  Wakefield-five  -months  after 
he  had  been  buried  at-Eotheringhay  ; Edward  Y.  was  born  in  the  Sanctuary 
many  months  before  his  mother  had  retired  thither  ; Mary  Queen  of  Scots 
was  confined  eighteen  years,  instead  of  a few  months,  at  Fotheringhay  ; 
and  three  of  the  sons  and  four  of  the  daughters  of  George  III.  were  alive 
in  1858,  at  least  it  seems  fair  to  conclude  so,  as  “the  history  has  been 
brought  down  to  the  very  day  of  publication,”  and  we  see  that  the  Princess 
Beatrice  Mary,  born  in  1857,  is  duly  recorded.  We  say  nothing  of  the 
Danish  noble  “ Segeforth,”  Archbishop  “ Altholme,”  Bishop  “ Flamlard,” 
William  “ Crito,”  or  the  abbey  of  “ Dartforth, ’’‘being  but  too  glad  to  close 
. Dr.  Taylor's  admirable  volume. 

f The  rival  production  of  Mr.  Prince  is  truly  a gem.  It  differs  in  many 
' respects  from  the  other,  but  is  somewhat  amusing  in  its  absurdity.  We 
learn  from  it  that  when  the  kings  of  the  Heptarchy  were  “ at  war  with 
v.Gaul  or  other  foreign  countries,”  they  chose  one  of  their  number  as  Bret- 
' ’^'alda,  a new  theory  on  that  much-vexed  question.  Falling  on  modern 
times,  we  harn  something  that  we  hope  will  not  reach  France,  or  we  shall 
bbe  invaded  the  next  day,  for  the  royal  navy  only  “ consists  of  twelve  ships 
< of  the  line  and  twenty-four  of  all  sizes.”  Returning  to  the  early  ages,  we 
■ have  A.D.  460  given  as  the  precise  date  of  the  erection  of  Stonehenge  ; 
King  John  was  carried  in  a litter  in  one  day  from  Lincolnshire  to  “See- 
ford,”  (on  the  Sussex  coast,  we  presume,)  and  thence  to  Newark,  but  this 
circuitous  travelling  killed  him  one  day  earlier  than  he  is  usually  supposed 
to  have  died  ; Westminster  Abbey  was  founded,  not  rebuilt,  by  Henry  III. ; 
Llewelyn  marched  into  Surrey,  and  was  killed  near  the  “ Wey ;”  Wat 
Tyler  was  an  Essex  blacksmith  ; Mary  Queen  of  Scots  was  aunt  to 
Edward  VI.  ; Sir  Walter  Raleigh  colonized  New  England ; “Sir  Henry 
Percy”  (Hotsj)ur  ?)  was  one  of  the  Gunpowder  plotters  ; the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  became  a British  settlement  under  Cromwell — a new  fact  for  Mr. 
C'arlvle  ; the  Popish  ])lot  was  revealed  in  August,  1665.  These  are  all 
remote  matters,  on  which  the  ingenious  author  of  “ Parallel  History”  had 
doubtless  been  misled  by  the  “conflict  of  authorities;”  but  if  he  had  even  con- 
. suited  a newspaper  for  the  events  of  his  own  time,  he  would  have  found  that 
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“ Mr.  Macleod,  a British  subject,”  was  not  tried  by  the  “ New  Yorkists” 
as  a traitor,  but  on  a charge  of  murder ; and  that  Sir  William  Macnaghten 
held  a somewhat  higher  post  in  Afghanistan  than  “ chief  of  the  commis- 
sariat.” With  such  carelessness  about  men  of  our  own  time,  we  are  not 
surprised  to  see  that  those  of  earlier  days  are  treated  in  a slovenly  way,  and 
that  dukedoms  are  bestowed  on  earls,  and  earldoms  on  barons,  in  a way 
not  to  be  justified  by  reference  to  Mr.  Courthope’s  “ Historic  Peerage 
whilst,  open  the  book  wherever  you  will,  a misspelt  name  or  a wrong  date 
is  certain  to  meet  the  eye  ere  a dozen  lines  are  read. 

There  is  one  great  redeeming  feature  in  Mr.  Prince’s  book,  to  which  it 
would  be  unjust  not  to  call  attention  ; we  allude  to  a “ technical  form,”  by 
which  he  conceives  the  chief  facts  of  English  history  may  be  “ strongly 
impressed  on  the  student’s  memory.”  It  can  only  be  explained  in  his  own 
words : — 

As  it  is  advisable  that  the  youthful  reader  of  history  should  lay  down  for  himself 
some  plan  for  retaining  in  bis  memory  the  events,  not  only  of  each  English  sovereign’s 
reign,  hut  of  the  reigns  of  the  monarchs  contemporaneous  with  each  English  sovereign, 
the  following  method  may  be  found  worthy  his  attention.  First,  he  should  associate  in 
his  mind  certain  letters  of  the  alphabet  with  such  dating  numerals  as  he  desires  to  re- 
member, and  affix  them  to  the  first  syllable  of  the  sovereign’s  name  connected  with 
such  literal  date;  and  then  he  should  carefully  commit  to  memory  the  following  : — 

« LiTEEAL  Dating-  Table. 

a e i o u an  oi  ei  on  y 

12345  6 78  9 0 

b d t f I s p h n z 

English  Monaechs. 

"Beeoee  the  Conquest. — Eg-^e^.  A\-7coid.  Q^xi-az-ap.  Ed-««-od. 

" Since  the  Conquest. — 'Norman,  4 : N[\\\-hy-aus.  ^\\\-hy-koi.  'H.en-al-zy.  Ste- 
ab-il.  PlantagenetfS:  Hen-a5-fo.  Eich-aS-^ow.  Sohn-ah-nou.  Yien-ad-hau.  PA-ad-oid. 
Ed-a^-^o^.  Ed-a^-do*.  Yi\(A-at-poi.  Lancaster,  3 : Hen-J^-^^o^^.  Hen-Joa^.  Ylen-hode. 
YorJc,Z'.  Ed-So'pa.  Ed-So-^i.  Kich-Jo-H.  Tudor,  5:  YLen-af^Jcu.  'H.ea-al-zou,  ^d-al-foi. 
'AL2i-hult.  'Etl-hulJc.  Stuart,  6 : S&-as-zi.  QhvLV-as-du.  Chdx-as-on.  Ssi-as-Jcu.  Will,  and 
Ma,-as-Jcou.  Axm-hoi-ze.  Brunswick,  6 : Geor-ap-So.  (^^ox-ap-doi.  OiQOx-ap-sy.  Geor- 
ak-dy.  Nf'A-ak-iz.  Yic-ak-toi.” — (pp.  viii.,  ix.) 

Thus,  twenty-four  letters  are  to  be  learnt  instead  of  the  Arabic  numerals, 
to  the  great  relief  of  unhappy  school-boys,  and  with  what  a tasteful  result ! 
— “Eg-A^e^,  Kl-hoid,  C^x\-az-ap,  ^d-az-od'’  must  infallibly  displace  Egbert, 
Alfred,  Canute,  and  Edward  the  Confessor;  and  “ Vic-a^-^oi”  will  look 
quite  fascinating  on  the  coin  of  the  realm 


* As  a fit  pendant  to  this  absurdity,  we  may  quote  a few  lines  from  ‘‘  a rhythmetical 
summary  of  the  principal  events”  of  English  History  which  appears  in  the  last  edition 
of  Gilbert’s  Outlines,  as  noticed  in  our  former  paper.  Think  of  children  being  set  to 
commit  to  memory,  and  “sing  to  a popular  tune,”  such  doggrel  as  the  following,  which 
tells  of  the  Homan  invasion  without  mentioning  Caesar  ! 


“THE  KOMAN  PERIOD. 


“ In  43  a Roman  host 
From  Gaul  assailed  our  southern  coast  j 
Caractacus  in  nine  years  more, 

A captive,  left  his  native  shore ; 
Boadicea  from  loss  in  strife, 

In  61  destroyed  her  life; 

In  71  Vespasian  fought. 


And  78  Agricola  brought ; 

In  2 1 1 Severus  died ; 

Carausius  and  Allectus  tried. 

From  “288  to  300, 

To  set  the  Roman  powder  at  naught ; 
St.  Alban  suffered  in  303, 

And  Britain  in  410  was  free.’* 
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IV.  1.  ‘‘Elementary  History  of  England.  By  Thomas  Keightley.  6th  Edition.’* 

(Whittaker  and  Co.  1857.) 

2.  “ School  History  of  England.  Abridged  from  the  Family  History  of  England,  by 
the  Rev.  G.  R.  Gleig.  5th  Edition.”  (John  W.  Parker  and  Son.  1857.) 

3.  “History  of  England.  For  the  use  of  Young  Persons.  By  Mrs.  Markham. 

New  and  revised  Edition.  108th  thousand.”  (John  Murray.  1859.) 

Two  out  of  these  three  works  are  avowedly  condensations  of  larger  ones 
by  the  same  authors,  but  the  condensation  has  proceeded  on  very  different 
principles  in  each  case.  Mr.  Gleig  (or  his  abridger)  states  that  his  book 
“ has  been  materially  reduced  in  size  chiefly  by  the  omission  of  passages  or 
expressions  of  an  argumentative  character,”  which  are  justly  considered 
unsuited  for  youth,  while,  with  the  praiseworthy  view  of  giving  as  much 
fact  as  possible,  “ the  chronology  [of  the  original  work]  has  been  enlarged, 
and  the  precise  date  of  almost  every  event  recorded  has  been  ascertained, 
as  far  as  was  possible,  and  inserted  in  the  text,”  Mr.  Keightley,  on  the 
contrary,  “ doubts  if  children  should  be  teased  with  chronology,”  and 
accordingly  he  on  principle  eschews  dates,  giving  but  two  in  the  course  of 
1,100  years,  and  one  of  those  is  wrong,  However,  he  closes  his  book 
with  “ a chronological  table  for  the  use  of  those  who  may  think  difl*er- 
ently  but  this  table,  perhaps  as  being  grudgingly  given,  he  has  not  taken 
the  pains  to  render  fit  to  stand  examination.  We  note  in  it,  among  other 
errors,  that  the  battle  of  Hastings  was  fought  on  the  15th  of  October  ; 
that  Becket  was  made  archbishop  in  1160  ; that  John  made  his  submission 
to  the  pope  in  1212;  that  the  Black  Prince  undertook  his  expedition  to 
Spain  in  1364;  that  the  duke  of  York  claimed  the  crown  in  1458;  and, 
as  no  pains  are  taken  to  distinguish  between  him  and  his  son,  he  seems  to 
have  obtained  it,  for  we  read,  “ Duke  of  York  made  king  1461.”  These, 
and  many  similar  errors,  sometimes  of  years,  sometimes  of  a few  days,  we 
cannot  allow  to  be  unimportant,  as  no  sound  historical  knowledge  can  be 
gained  from  works  where  chronology  is  disregarded ; and  as  a proof  that 
this  is  carelessly  treated  in  the  book  as  well  as  in  the  table,  we  may  men- 
tion that  Edwin  is  made  to  take  up  arms  to  rescue  his  brother  Morcar 
(p.  31),  though  he  had  been  killed  before  the  latter  joined  Hereward  in 
Ely ; while,  coming  to  comparatively  modern  times,  we  have  the  battle  of 
the  Boyne  fought  in  1689  in  the  book  (p.  298)  and  in  1690  in  the  table, 
which  seems  carrying  contemptuous  neglect  of  exact  knowledge  rather 
too  far. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  state  the  reason  that  Mr.  Keightley  gives  for 
putting  forth  this  work.  It  seems  that,  as  preparatory  to  “the  labour 
of  reading  his  larger  work,”  he  has  made  “ a selection  of  such  parts  of 
English  history  as  are  likely  to  prove  interesting  and  intelligible  to 
youth,”  but  we  think  he  is  altogether  wrong  in  his  mode  of  dealing  with 
them.  Instead  of  a history  he  has  produced  a number  of  slight  sketches, 
which  may  possibly  be  understood  by  those  already  conversant  with  the 
subject,  but  from  their  neglect  of  attention  to  names  and  dates  are  hardly 
fit  to  supersede  even  the  ordinary  abridgments,  though  too  many  of  these 
may  be  fairly  censurable,  as  he  says,  for  “ dryness,  want  of  interest,  and 
too  great  length.”  But,  however  versed  in  history,  most  people  will  read 
in  his  book  for  the  first  time  of  “ Siward,  earl  of  Gloucester,”  who  is  said 
to  have  led  a band  of  Saxons  to  Constantinople  (p.  30) ; they  may  perhaps 
demur  to  the  account  given  of  Becket  as  terribly  one-sided  (pp.  41 — 46)  ; 
and  to  the  “ brutality  and  insolence”  ascribed  to  Richard  I.  (p.  50)  ; they 
may  not  care  to  see  the  ordinary  estimates  of  character  set  aside,  and  the 
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favourite  Carr  represented  as  “by  no  means  a bad  man”  (p.  188),  and 
Cromwell  as  “ a man  of  kindly  feelings”  (p.  227) ; they  may  think 
Charles  I.  unjustly  treated  when  he  is  described  as  capable  of  coolly 
“ weighing  a proposal”  of  assassination  (p.  229) ; and  may  conceive  Mr. 
Keightley’s  eloquence  as  ill  employed  in  heightening  the  horrors  of  the 
massacre  of  Glencoe  (p.  301)  as  is  that  of  Lord  Macaulay  in  attempting  to 
soften  them. 

From  what  we  have  already  said  regarding  the  First  Book  of  History  d, 
it  will  be  readily  inferred  that  we  greatly  prefer  Mr.  Gleig  as  a school 
historian  to  Mr.  Keightley,  although  his  present  book  is  by  no  means  free 
from  fair  grounds  of  exception.  Not  to  dwell  on  the  fault  common  to 
both  writers  of  treating  ante-Norman  history  as  all  but  unworthy  of  notice, 
we  are  bound  to  say  that  after  that  period  Mr.  Gleig  deals,  in  general, 
satisfactorily  with  men  and  things,  and  brings  a connected  history  down  to 
the  accession  of  Queen  Victoria ; the  chronology,  too,  gives  much  informa- 
tion, which,  as  far  as  we  have  tested  it,  appears  to  be  trustworthy.  It  is 
somewhat  singular  to  find  that  equal  care  is  not  apparent  in  the  body  of 
the  work.  It  is  of  course  not  from  want  of  knowledge,  but  from  careless- 
ness, that  we  read  of  “ Anselm”  as  the  uncle  of  Dunstan  (p.  37)  ; of  the 
empress  Maud  being  left  a widow  at  the  age  of  twelve,  when  she  was  really 
ten  years  older  (p.  74)  ; of  Toulouse  being  in  the  hands  of  the  English  till 
the  year  1441  (p.  172).  The  statements  of  earlier  writers  are  too  easily 
adopted,  as  when  we  are  told  that  his  French  stepmother,  Judith,  was 
the  instructor  of  Alfred  (p.  29) ; that  the  fate  of  Glendower  is  unknown 
(p.  160)  ; that  Cardinal  Beaufort  exhibited  remorse  for  the  murder  of 
Gloucester  (p.  174) ; that  the  story  of  “ Perkin  Warbeck”  is  “ a ridiculous 
farce,”  and  that  his  high-born  wife  was  “ convinced  of  the  imposture” 
(p.  197).  The  too  common  inattention  to  names  appears  in  styling  the 
husband  of  Elizabeth  Woodville,  Thomas  (p.  182);  confounding  Richard 
de  la  Pole  with  Reginald  Pole  (p.  203)  ; calling  the  earl  of  Bristol  of  the 
time  of  James  I.  “ Sir  Thomas  Digby”  (p.  316) ; and  the  Viscount  Torring- 
ton,  John  instead  of  George  Byng,  thus  confounding  him  with  his  ill-fated 
son.  It  may  be  a mere  pardonable  anticipation  that  leads  Mr.  Gleig  to  speak 
of  the  “ naval  arsenal  of  Sheerness”  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.  (p.  392),  but 
few  readers  will  incline  to  his  dictum  that  under  Henry  VII.  “ architecture, 
particularly  church  building,  was  carried  to  the  summit  of  perfection” 
(p.  199);  neither  may  they  be  much  enlightened  by  his  explanation  of 
“ the  Betroun  law,”  which  in  Ireland  “ set  a price  upon  every  man’s  life,” 
or  the  definition  of  tanistry  as  “ hereditary  chiefship.”  Yet,  notwithstand- 
ing these  blemishes,  the  book  is  by  far  the  best  school  history  that  we  have 
seen,  though  that  is  not  very  high  commendation. 

Some  thirty  years  after  the  publication  of  the  abridged  Goldsmith,  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Helme,  a novel-writer,  adopted  it  as  the  basis  of  a “ History  of 
England,  related  in  Familiar  Conversations,  by  a Father  to  his  Children” 
(2  vols.  12mo.  1804),  which  long  enjoyed  a considerable  degree  of  popu- 
larity, for  though  the  history  is,  like  its  original,  faulty  as  to  facts,  the 
remarks  and  observations  that  are  interspersed  are  judicious  and  well- 
meaning.  The  same,  both  praise  and  blame,  may  be  said  of  the  work  of 
Mrs.  Markham  (No.  3),  of  which  a “new  and  revised  edition”  lies  before 
us,  rendered  attractive  by  many  well-executed  and  really  illustrative  wood- 
cuts,  but  in  which  we  regret  to  see  that  the  “ reviser”  (whoever  he  may 
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be)  has  performed  his  part  but  indifferently.  He  may  not  have  felt  justified 
in  altering  such  passages  as  those  where  the  “ generosity”  of  Henry  II.  is 
praised  (p.  89),  or  the  doubtful  services  of  Cranmer  to  the  Princess  Mary 
are  stated  as  facts  (p.  288) ; or  Queen  Mary  is  loaded  with  unjust  odium, 
when  described  as  executing  400  of  Wyatt’s  followers  (p.  289)  instead  of 
about  50 ; but  he  certainly  should  have  corrected  the  errors  of  person, 
place,  and  date  which  ladies,  writing  “ for  the  use  of  their  own  children,” 
and  with  no  reference  to  authorities,  are  but  too  likely  to  fall  into,  and 
which  Mrs.  Markham  has  by  no  means  escaped. 

Thus  we  find  Cardinal  Pole  and  the  He  la  Poles  perseveringly  con- 
founded ; we  read  of  new  peeresses  in  the  countess  de  la  Pole  (p.  245)  and 
the  duchess  of  Brandon — (p.  269),  singular  titles  these  for  the  royal  brides 
of  two  dukes  of  Suffolk  ; the  earl  of  Argyle  is  made  a duke  (p.  422),  and 
Captain  Roger  Curtis,  R.N.,  a general  (p.  488)  ; Hotspur’s  uncle  is  termed 
earl  of  Westmoreland  (p.  179) ; the  tutor  of  Richard  II.  is  “ Sir  Samuel 
Burleigh”  (p.  169)  ; the  wife  of  Henry  lY.  is  Isabella,  not  Joanna  (p.  183); 
and,  not  to  confine  ourselves  to  mere  mistakes  of  names  or  titles,  we  have 
Henry,  earl  of  Lancaster,  made  the  son,  instead  of  the  brother,  of  his  pre- 
decessor (p.  139);  both  the  Spensers  are  captured  together  at  Neath 
(p.  140) ; both  the  brothers  of  Cardinal  de  la  Pole  are  executed  (p.  266), 
though  we  know  that  one  saved  his  life  by  accusing  the  other ; Queen 
Katherine  dies  at  Ampthill  (p.  264),  though  she  was  removed  thence  almost 
by  force,  and  lived  years  after ; Lord  Hastings  is  seized  and  beheaded  at 
Westminster  (p.  230),  and  of  course  the  prisoners  at  Pomfret  are  executed 
on  the  same  day.  Chronology,  indeed,  is  little  regarded  : Henry  II.  does 
penance  at  Canterbury  apparently  before  1173,  and  William  of  Scotland  is 
not  captured  till  1175  (pp.  88,  89),  though  both  events  happened  on  the 
same  day,  July  12,  1174;  the  marriage  of  Edward  II.,  the  death  of 
Edward  HI.,  the  battle  of  Bosworth,  the  deaths  of  Henry  YIII.  and  of 
Philip  II.  of  Spain,  the  commencement  of  the  proceedings  against  Queen 
Caroline,  are  all  wrongly  given.  These  are  by  no  means  all  the  inaccuracies 
that  might  be  pointed  out,  but  we  consider  that  they  are  more  than  enough 
to  he  found  in  a work  that  does  not  abound  in  dates  or  specific  statements, 
that  has  reached  its  108th  thousand,  and  has  been,  as  we  are  told  in  the 
Advertisement,  “ carefully  revised  and  corrected.”  The  consequence  is 
that  we  have  a pretty  and  amusing  book,  but  very  far  from  a trustworthy 
and  useful  one. 

V.  1.  English  History  for  Children.  By  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Neale,  M.A.,  Warden  of 
Sackville  College,  East  Grinstead.  5th  Edition.”  (Masters.  1857.) 

2.  “ Landmarks  of  the  History  of  England.  By  the  Rev.  James  White,  Author  of 
* Landmarks  of  the  History  of  Greece.’  New  Edition.”  (Routledge  and  Co. 
1858.) 

Judged  merely  by  the  test  of  size  and  price,  these  two  works  might  form 
part  of  our  second  division,  but  we  think  that  we  can  shew  sufficient  reason 
for  treating  them  separately  from  the  rest. 

The  objects  that  the  two  writers  propose  to  themselves  are  widely  dif- 
ferent. Mr.  Neale  writes  “ to  give  children  a Churchman’s  view  of  the 
history  of  their  own  country,  and,  if  it  might  be  so,  to  secure  a correct  first 
impression  on  their  minds.”  Mr.  White,  “ more  ambitious,”  labours  to 
inform  the  children  of  a larger  growth  who  bestow  their  idle  time  on  the 
lecture-room  of  a mechanics’  institute,  and,  as  amusement  is  the  sine  qua 
non  of  such  auditors,  he  has  produced  a volume  that  reads  very  like  a poor 
imitation  of  Punch’s  “ Comic  History  of  England.” 
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It  is  not  our  intention  to  exam'ne  in  any  detail  either  work,  but  rather 
to  offer  a few  extracts  that  our  readers  may  judge  for  themselves. 

We  find  most  school  histories  dealing  very  leniently  with  the  memory 
of  kings  and  usurpers,  and  successful  opponents  of  Church  and  State ; 
scarce  any  one  but  John,  and  Richard  III.,  and  Mary  meets  with  blame; 
Becket  is  nothing  more  than  a “proud  priest;”  the  Yorkists  are  rebels, 
and  so  is  Simon  de  Montford,  though  he  had  at  least  as  much  cause  for 
taking  up  arms  as  had  the  barons  at  Runnymede,  the  Long  Parliament,  or 
the  men  of  the  Revolution,  who  are  invariably  the  champions  of  liberty. 
Kings  and  queens  are  not  dealt  with  by  Mr.  Neale  in  the  usual  fashion, 
and  though  his  brief  limits  prevent  his  arguing  the  matter,  what  he  says 
is  well  worth  consideration.  Henry  VIII.  “ was  the  worst  prince  that 
ever  filled  the  English  throne,  and  was  the  scourge  of  God  for  the  sins 
of  our  country”  (p.  156)  ; William  III.  “broke  his  solemn  promises  . . . . 
and  was  raised  to  a throne  to  which  he  had  no  right.”  George  I. 
“ was  one  of  the  worst  of  our  kings  and  of  George  II.,  “ all  I can 
say  is,  that  he  was  not  quite  so  wicked  as  his  father.”  Mary  and 
Elizabeth  change  places,  and  of  the  daughters  of  James  II.  he  says 
very  little,  apparently  because  he  thinks  that  nothing  good  can  be  said 
of  them.  Of  the  disputes  between  the  Stuarts  and  their  parliaments,  he 
remarks  (speaking  of  their  commencement),  “ The  parliament  were  always 
clearly  wrong.  They  wanted  to  obtain  the  power  which  they  afterwards 
did  obtain,  and  which  they  have  now  ; but  to  which,  according  to  our 
original  constitution,  they  had  no  right”  (p.  191).  In  accordance  with  this, 
the  Puritans  are  uniformly  spoken  of  as  rebels,  and  of  the  chief  among 
them  we  read,  “ Cromwell  seems  to  have  been  one  of  those  fearful  cha- 
racters to  whom  God  sends  a strong  delusion  that  they  should  believe  a 
lie  ; for  certainly,  at  times,  he  thought  himself  to  be  doing  God’s  work, 
while,  nevertheless,  his  whole  heart  was  set  on  raising  himself  to  power” 
(p.  214);  Prynne,  Burton,  and  Bastwick  are  “wicked  men”  (p.  199); 
and  that  “ John  Milton  wrote  ‘ Paradise  Lost’  is  a remarkable  proof  that 
it  does  not  always  please  God  to  bestow  the  greatest  gifts  on  good  men” 
(p.  238). 

Of  the  idols  of  Lord  Macaulay,  the  men  who  brought  about  the  Revolu- 
tion, we  read  that  Russell  and  Sydney,  “ who  have  sometimes  been  called 
patriots,”  were  “ bribed  to  do  what  they  did,”  and  that  their  confederate 
Burnet  was  “ a turbulent  clergyman,  a low  and  cunning  man,  whose  religion 
consisted  principally  in  hating  Popery,  or  what  he  called  by  that  name” 
(p.  236).  Yet  in  the  result  of  all  these  contentions  Mr.  Neale  willingly 
acquiesces,  for  his  answer  to  the  difficulty  as  to  the  succession  of  the  House 
of  Brunswick  is  as  follows  : — 

“ The  kingdoms  of  the  earth  belong  to  God  alone.  He  has  a right  to  give  them  to 
whom  He  will,  to  put  down  one  family,  and  to  set  up  another.  In  doing  this,  He  often, 
as  He  did  in  the  Revolution,  serves  Himself  hy  wicked  men,  and  allows  rebellion  to  he 
successful.  As  we  cannot  foresee  what  His  Will  may  be,  it  is  our  duty  at  first  to  resist 
all  insurrection  and  rebellion  as  the  work  of  the  devil,  which  it  always  is.  But  when  a 
family,  brought  in  by  wrong  means,  has  long  and  peaceably  enjoyed  a throne,  then  w'e 
may  take  it  for  granted  that  it  was  God’s  will  to  place  them  there,  and  that  we  have 
no  right  to  endeavour  to  disturb  them.  You  may  ask.  How  long  a time  must  pass 
before  we  can  be  sure  of  this  ? I cannot  tell  you : it  must  depend  on  circumstances. 
Therefore  I do  not  know  whether  what  is  usually  called  the  ‘Rebellion  of  1745,’  the 
last  attempt  to  bring  back  the  Stuarts,  was  a rebellion  or  not.  But  this  I know,  that, 
even  were  any  of  the  descendants  of  the  Stuarts,  in  the  direct  male  line,  alive  at  the 
present  day,  that  would  in  no  wise  alter  the  right  of  Queen  Victoria,  whom  God  long 
preserve  ! to  be  Queen  of  England  : seeing  that  if  any  length  of  time  gives  right  to  a 
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throne,  certainly  the  possession  of  more  than  a century  and  a half  must  do  so.” — (pp. 
252,  253.) 

Church  history,  as  must  be  expected,  occupies  a considerable  portion  of 
Mr.  Neale’s  little  volume,  but  while  we  commend  to  attention  the  remarks 
on  the  questions  of  investiture  (p.  42)  and  immunities  (p.  59),  on  martyrs 
(p.  120),  and  on  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  (p.  152),  we  can  only 
allow  room  for  one  brief  quotation : — 

“ At  this  time  Dr.  Laud  was  the  mover  of  all  Church  schemes.  He  was  now  Bishop 
of  London  -.  and  if  ever  there  was  a man  who  looked  simply  to  what  he  thought  the 
good  of  the  Church,  without  any  consideration  for  himself,  or  for  any  one  else,  it  was 
he.  He  did  not  behave,  in  some  cases,  so  gently  as  he  ought  to  have  done ; he  might 
have,  perhaps,  conciliated  people  more  than  he  did,  without  giving  up  any  real  ground : 
but  he  carried  matters  with  a high  hand,  and  went  straight  at  the  mark  : and  when  he 
was  made  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  which  was  in  1633,  he  set  his  face  vigorously 
against  all  kinds  of  Puritanism.” — (pp.  198,  199.) 

One  very  useful  feature  of  this  History  is  its  occasional  notices  of  the 
building  of  cathedrals  and  great  abbeys,  by  means  of  which  the  young 
scholar  may  gain  some  rudimentary  knowledge  of  architecture,  a point  too 
much  neglected  in  the  ordinary  educational  course. 

Mr.  Neale  speaks,  in  the  preface  to  his  third  edition,  of  having  “ corrected 
one  or  two  mistakes,”  and  we  are  bound  to  confess  that  his  work  is  in 
general  infinitely  more  accurate  in  minute  matters  than  books  of  greater 
pretension.  He  must,  however,  excuse  our  reminding  him  that  the 
hospital  of  St.  Cross  was  founded,  not  by  Stephen,  but  by  Henry  of 
Blois  (p.  55)  ; that  St.  Paul’s  was  rebuilt  by  a tax  on  coals,  not  salt 
(p.  233) ; and  that  the  British  forces  were  unsuccessful  before  Baltimore 
(p.  277). 

Of  the  “ Landmarks”  we  feel  obliged  to  speak  in  terms  of  unqualified 
condemnation.  They  are,  as  we  have  said,  addressed  to  the  half-informed 
crowd  who  prefer  hearing  a lecture  to  any  attempt  at  learning  for  them- 
selves, and  consequently  they  abound  with  showy,  claptrap  passages,  which 
tend,  very  unnecessarily,  to  increase  the  self-conceit  of  the  auditors,  and 
lead  them  to  adopt  the  idea  of  the  Frenchman  in  any  comparison  between 
themselves  and  their  ancestors : “ Oh  heavens  ! what  a great  nation  we 
are — we  are  the  only  men — all  the  rest  are  but  two-legged  barbarians!” 
The  book  is  accordingly  drawn  up  on  the  principle  of  the  “ poet”  in  “ Don 
Juan,”  who 

“ Praised  the  present,  and  abused  the  past. 

Reversing  the  good  custom  of  old  days ;” 

though  even  poetic  license  can  hardly  excuse  such  a picture  as  the  follow- 
ing of  the  middle  ages  : — 

“ Throughout  those  ages  of  tyranny  and  oppression  we  generally  find  that  the  great- 
est of  vices  veiled  themselves  under  the  appearance  of  a virtue ; and  that  few  of  the 
good  works  of  our  ancestors  proceeded  from  any  higher  motive  than  the  satisfaction  of 
some  crime.  When  Edward  robbed  the  Jews,  he  pretended  to  be  taking  vengeance  on 
the  enemies  of  God.  When  a feudal  baron  pillaged  a neighbourhood,  he  built  a church; 
when  he  murdered  the  family  of  his  rival,  he  founded  an  hospital.” — (p.  55.) 

With  such  a wise  and  charitable  appreciation  of  the  past,  we  are  not  sur- 
prised to  read,  a little  further  on,  a passage  which  no  doubt  was  received 
with  shouts  of  applause  by  the  members  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  Mechanics’ 
Institute,  as  proving  conclusively  that  they  were  much  wiser  and  better 
than  their  ancestors.  The  writer  speaks  of  having  visited  a dungeon  with 
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rugged  walls  and  rough  floor,  the  alleged  scene  of  the  murder  of  Edward  II., 
and  winds  up  with — 

“Coming  out  of  that  horrid  prison  into  the  sunlight  of  a July  day  is  almost  an  ex- 
act counterpart  to  the  emerging  from  the  cruelty,  misery,  and  darkness  of  the  middle 
ages,  into  the  freedom  and  philanthropy  of  these  modern  times.” — (p.  62.) 

Admirably  modest  this,  and  quite  disinterested,  no  doubt,  as  we  learn  by 
and  by  that  the  great  glory  of  modern  times  consists  in  its  “ cheap  litera, 
ture,”  and  a hint  is  given  where  to  go  for  it : — 

“Works,  which  some  years  ago  would  have  been  only  within  the  reach  of  the  opuv 
lent,  are  now  sold  by  publishers  like  Messrs.  George  Routledge,  Bohn,  and  others,  at 
prices  which  the  poorest  may  afford.” 

We  have  said  that  the  work  affects  in  general  to  treat  serious  matters  in 
a burlesque  style,  but  the  jokes  are  of  a very  poor  kind.  Thus,  the  ancient 
Britons,  when  invaded,  “ were  not  so  polite  as  the  present  inhabitants  of 
Kent— they  sent  no  porters  to  carry  Caesar’s  luggage,  no  waiter  to  know 
what  he  would  have  for  dinner,  and  presented  no  bill  in  the  morning 
“Messrs.  Hengistand  Horsa”  were  “the  practising  attorneys”  in  the  case 
of  the  Britons  v.  the  Scotch  of  those  distant  times;  the  Danes,  “not  being 
good  at  a logical  discussion,  proved  themselves  to  have  the  best  of  the 
argument  by  knocking  out  the  brains  of  any  Christian  they  encountered 
with  a brickbat;”  the  subjugation  of  Wales  is  graphically  depicted  as  a 
struggle  between  a big  boy  and  a little  boy  for  a cherry-tart,  and  Scotland, 
we  learn,  is  praised  by  its  sons  only  “ when  they  have  had  a sufficient 
quantity  of  whisky  toddy.”  But  these  will  be  a sufficient  sample  of  the 
pointless  jokes  with  which  the  book  abounds,  and  which  are  not  rendered 
more  to  our  taste  by  being  here  and  there  exchanged  for  attempts  at  fine 
writing,  as  about  “ the  mailed  warriors  of  Napoleon,  and  the  light  chivalry 
of  Hindostan,”  or  “the  great  thought  of  railways,  annihilating  both  time 
and  space,”  or  praises  of  Cromwell  and  William  III.  and  abuse  of  Marl- 
borough which  fairly  distance  Carlyle  and  Macaulay. 

No  one,  of  course,  will  look  for  accuracy  in  such  a farrago  as  this,  but 
we  are  glad  to  learn  (a  discovery  for  his  Hampshire  audience)  that  Claren- 
don is  near  Winchester  ; that  Henry  VIII.  first  met  Anne  of  CJeves  at 
Greenwich ; that  Katherine  Parr  survived  Henry  “ for  many  years that 
the  Spanish  Armada  made  its  appearance  on  the  English  coast  “ on  a cer- 
tain day  in  October,  1588;”  that  James  I.  entered  England  by  way  of 
Carlisle  ; and  that  it  was  not  the  countess  of  Salisbury,  but  Alice  Lisle,  who 
resisted  the  executioner.  The  book  is  not  much  encumbered  with  dates, 
which  is  fortunate,  as  saving  a flood  of  blunders ; at  least  we  judge  so  from 
seeing  the  accession  of  James  II.  placed  in  1683  in  one  place  and  in  1685 
in  another. 

VI.  “ The  Student’s  Text-book  of  English  and  General  History,  from  B.c.  100  to  the 

present  Time.  With  Genealogical  Tables,  and  a Sketch  of  the  English  Constitution. 

By  D.  Beale.  3rd  Edition,  revised.”  (Bell  and  Daldy.  1859.) 

We  have  reserved  for  notice  by  itself  a work  that  seems  to  us  by  far  the 
most  remarkable  that  we  have  met  with.  It  has  been  written,  we  are  told, 
at  the  request  of  several  principals  of  schools,  “ who  felt  the  want  of  a text- 
book which  might  supply  notes  for  the  teachers’  lessons,  and  at  the  same 
time  be  useful  in  the  hands  of  their  pupils.”  The  end  would  appear  to 
have  been  attained,  as  the  work  has  reached  a third  edition,  in  the  Preface 
to  which  we  read  that  “ almost  every  date  has  been  again  investigated,” 
although  “ their  determination  is  frequently  a calculation  of  probabilities.” 
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From  this,  and  the  assurance  that  “ no  pains  have  been  spared”  in  the 
compilation  of  the  work,  we  are  justified  in  expecting  to  find  every  fact, 
and  name,  and  date  reliable,  or  plainly  stated  not  to  be  so ; but  the  reverse 
of  this  is  the  case,  and  that  to  a degree  that  outdoes  the  blunders  of  Gold- 
smith and  Gilbert  united.  We  do  not  propose  to  trouble  our  readers  with 
either  the  general  history  or  the  sketch  of  the  English  Constitution — the 
one  is  foreign  to  our  purpose,  and  the  other  we  cannot  hope  to  find  satis- 
factorily treated  by  a writer  who  exhibits  a degree  of  carelessness  in  men- 
tioning  plain  facts  that  is  altogether  unaccountable.  We  will  instead  call 
attention  to  a few  of  the  remarkable  facts  in  English  history  and  gene- 
alogy that  we  here  meet  with,  but  of  course  many  more  must  be  passed 
over  for  lack  of  space. 

The  plan  of  the  work  is  unquestionably  good,  and  well  calculated  for 
ready  reference,  but  the  execution  is  so  had  that  the  seeker  for  information 
will  far  more  frequently  be  rewarded  by  a fallacy  than  by  a fact.  Thus,  in 
the  opening  table  of  English  sovereigns  we  learn  that  the  two  wives  of 
Henry  IV.  were  “Hary  of  Navarre,  Joan  of  Hereford;”  among  the  Prin- 
cipal English  Writers  we  have  “ Sir  Roger  Ascham and  in  the  genea- 
logical tables  which  close  the  book  we  see  “ Edmund  [earl  of  March]  im- 
prisoned first  by  Glendower,  afterwards  by  Henry  IV.,”  thus  confounding 
him  and  his  uncle ; “ Thomas,  duke  of  Clarence,  k.  1420,  in  war  with  the 
Scotch,”  both  year  and  nation  wrong  ; Ralph  Neville  is  earl  of  Salisbury, 
instead  of  Westmoreland ; Humphrey,  the  son  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester, 
is  killed  by  Richard  II.  in  1397,  though  he  lived  to  assist  in  bringing 
Richard  as  a prisoner  to  London ; the  Poles  and  the  de  la  Poles  are  con- 
founded, and  the  one  who  was  killed  at  Pavia  in  1525  is  said  to  have  been 
executed  in  1541. 

In  the  body  of  the  work  we  every  here  and  there  meet  with  errors  of 
name,  or  date,  or  both,  which  it  seems  very  strange  to  find  remaining  in  a 
book  that  has  had  even  the  most  cursory  revision.  The  centuries  preceding 
the  Norman  invasion,  as  in  most  histories  of  England,  have  very  little  about 
Britain,  but  even  that  little  needs  correction.  We  should  like  to  know 
something  about  the  “ Ptolemy,  who,  b.c.  84,  drove  the  Teutonic  tribes 
from  Scythia  also,  how  Alcuin  came  to  be  " an  Irish  monk,”  or,  stranger 
still,  St.  Cuthhert  “ a disciple  of  Eginhard,  the  secretary  of  Charlemagne  ” 
(p.  23) ; yet  we  have  all  these  given  as  undoubted  facts,  as  well  as  the  pro- 
motion of  John  Scot  Erigena  to  be  “head  of  Brasenose,”  and  Ingulphus 
secretary  to  William,  and  Editha  the  sister,  instead  of  the  daughter,  of 
Godwin.  As  we  advance  blunders  thicken  on  us ; the  empress  Maud  is 
defeated  at  Gloucester  instead  of  Winchester  (p.  44)  ; the  Welsh  defeat 
Henry  II.  at  Coleshill  (in  Warwickshire),  instead  of  at  Consilt;  Becket  re- 
turns in  1169  and  is  murdered  a year  after;  Chinon  is  in  Normandy,  York 
Minster  was  founded  in  1187,  and  Robin  Hood  and  Little  John  have  a 
date  gravely  assigned  to  them  ; Arthur’s  partisans  were  starved  to  death 
in  Cork  (possibly  Corfe)  Castle,  and  Fitz waiter,  the  barons’  leader,  was 
earl  of  Dunmore  (p.  54).  These  errors,  and  others  that  we  need  not  par- 
ticularize, are  all  to  be  found  in  the  space  of  ten  pages,  and  they  may  serve 
as  a sample  of  the  rest  of  the  book. 

As  a proof  that  we  do  not  exaggerate  in  saying  this,  we  may  point  out 
that  the  son  of  Henry  III.  is  styled  by  anticipation  “ Edward,  Prince  of 
Wales Castle  Rising  is  near  London ; Charles  the  Bad  of  Navarre  is 
transformed  into  Charles  the  Bald,  who  lived  700  years  earlier;  and  we 
hear  for  the  first  time  of  Richard  II.  attaining  the  age  of  21,  making  John 
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of  Gaunt  king  of  Aquitaine,  and  seizing  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  all  in  the 
year  1397  ; of  the  marriage  of  Henry  YI.  in  1444  ; of  his  “hereditary  in- 
sanity;” and  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  her  especial  favourite,  being  executed 
by  Margaret  of  Anjou. 

As  we  get  nearer  modern  times,  matters  do  not  at  all  improve : Lord 
Stanley  is  executed  by  Henry  VH. ; the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace  occurs  in 
1541,  after  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries,  which  it  was  intended  to 
prevent;  the  countess  of  Salisbury  was  Henry’s  “nearest  relation”  (what 
had  become  of  the  Courteneys  })  James  V.  of  Scotland  led  his  army  in 
person  to  Solway  Moss ; “ education  suffered  during  the  reign  of  Edward 
YI.”  (p.  92),  a compliment  to  his  free  schools  ; Mary  executed  “ many 
hundreds”  of  insurgents,  the  truth  being  that  she  pardoned  the  hundreds, 
and  executed  a much  smaller  number  than  any  other  Tudor  sovereign ; the 
earl  of  Essex  was  cousin  to  Elizabeth,— rather  a distant  one,  we  believe  ; 
the  favourite  Somerset’s  name  was  Thomas  Car;  Sir  Henry  Yane  was  a 
naval  commander;  the  navigation  law  was  “revoked”  by  the  treaty  of 
Breda ; the  earl  of  Argyle  was  a duke,  and  so  was  the  prince  of  Orange  ; 
James  II.  abetted  attempts  to  assassinate  his  son-in-law ; Lally  assisted 
Tippoo  Saib  against  the  English,  though  he  had  been  beheaded  sixteen 
years  before  the  death  of  Hyder  Ali ; there  was  but  one  sole  survivor 
(Dr.  Brydone)  of  the  army  that  retreated  from  Cabul,  and  General  “ Hear- 
say,” it  was,  who  reported  the  beginning  of  the  Indian  mutiny. 

As  we  are  warned  that  the  dates  in  this  Text-book  are  frequently  only 
“ a calculation  of  probabilities,”  we  suppose  we  are  debarred  from  comment- 
ing on  them,  yet  we  have  hitherto  understood  that  William  and  Mary  were 
crowned  in  April,  not  in  June;  that  Dundee,  or  “the  inhuman  Claver- 
house,”  as  we  are  told  to  call  him,  was  killed  in  July,  not  in  May;  that  the 
union  with  Scotland  took  effect  in  May,  not  in  March ; that  Sacheverel’s 
trial  was  in  1710.  But  these  are  such  remote  events  that  we  are  likely  to 
be  mistaken ; and  it  is  only  for  times  since  the  establishment  of  the  “ An- 
nual Register”  that  we  venture  to  dissent  from  our  author  and  say  that 
Napoleon  did  not  die  on  the  5th  of  March,  nor  Lord  Raglan  on  the  18th 
of  June  ; neither  is  it  correct  to  close  the  mortal  career  of  Queen  Charlotte 
in  1817,  or  that  of  the  historian  Lingard  in  1841  ; May  5 and  June  28  for 
the  first  two  events,  and  1818  and  1851  for  the  second  pair,  we  believe  are 
established  by  more  than  “ a calculation  of  probabilities.” 

We  here  close  our  notice  of  School  Histories.  Our  review  has  been  un- 
avoidably a long,  and  very  probably  an  uninteresting  one,  to  readers  for 
mere  amusement.  We  can  only  say  that  we  did  not  address  ourselves  to 
them,  but  to  parents  and  teachers,  who,  if  they  glance  over  the  books  that 
we  have  noticed,  will  readily  perceive  that  we  have  by  no  means  said  all 
that  might  fairly  be  said  of  their  defects,  and  if  what  we  have  done  should 
induce  them  to  examine  the  matter  for  themselves,  our  labour  will  not  be 
profitless.  Unless  we  greatly  deceive  ourselves,  their  conclusion  will  be, 
that  every  one  of  our  received  works  falls  very  far  short  of  what  might 
reasonably  be  expected.  But  the  public  have  the  remedy  in  their  own 
hands.  If  they  decline  to  buy  the  books  in  their  present  state,  they  will 
be  in  some  measure  amended  ; but  a really  useful  School  History  can 
only  result  from  the  pen  of  some  one  well  versed  in  authentic  materials, 
and  who  will  not  shrink  from  the  labour  of  producing  them  in  a readable 
shape. 
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MATERIALS  FOR  THE  HISTORY  OF  IRELAND. 

[Second  Notice.] 

LIBEI  HIBERNIA.— PART  V.  (pp.  260.) 

THE  CHHECH  ESTABLISHMENT. 

If  the  preceding  parts  have  appeared  rather  miscellaneous  in  their 
nature,  that  charge  cannot  be  urged  against  the  present  one,  which  is 
strictly  confined  to  “ The  Church  Establishment,”  but  on  the  other  hand 
the  information  given  is  so  scattered  about,  that,  without  an  array  of 
references  which  would  alarm  our  readers,  it  would  be  impossible  to  guide 
them  as  we  should  wish  to  the  following  among  other  particulars  which  we 
find  recorded  for  each  of  the  four  provinces  and  thirty-nine  sees  of  the 
Irish  Church^.  We  have  the  statistics  of  each  diocese,  memoirs  of  the 
more  eminent  holders  of  the  sees,  with  “supplementary  matter”  from  the 
Patent  Rolls  ; lists  of  the  royal  presentations  to  sees  and  benefices  from 
1535  to  1827,  which  from  1760  downward  are  classified  in  dioceses;  the 
patronage  of  each  living  as  it  stood  in  1827,  with  an  Appendix  of  promo- 
tions, 1826-7  ; grants  of  glebe  lands,  and  union  and  separation  of  livings; 
a curious  return  of  unbeneficed  curates ; and  lastly,  a list  of  the  abbeys 
and  monasteries  formerly  existing,  arranged  in  Orders,  and  counties,  not 
dioceses. 

We  have  said  that  the  compiler  makes  no  secret  of  his  opinions  as  regards 
either  Church  or  State.  He  professes  that  the  present  Part  is  “ taken 
from  Usher,  Ware,  Harris,  Prynn,  Ac.,  and  from  the  Patent  Rolls  of 
Chancery  in  England  and  Ireland,”  and  a very  curious  melange  he  has  made 
of  it.  He  commences  with  notices  of  the  archbishops  of  Armagh,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  gives  a sketch  of  “ the  noisy  controversy”  for  the 
primacy  between  them  and  the  archbishops  of  Dublin,  and  the  mode  in 
which  it  was  attempted  to  be  settled  by  the  pope,  adding,  within  brackets'’, 

“ This  seems  to  be  by  virtue  of  bis  ‘ plenitude  of  power’  over  the  human  mind ; 
though  it  would  seem  to  exceed  the  plenitude  of  power  to  make  common  sense  of  such 
a decision.  It  was  clearly  no  Irish  bull,  for  the  precedent  of  Canterbury  and  York  is 
cited  for  it.  It  is  pretty  clear,  in  all  places  and  times,  that  the  object  of  papal  power 
was  to  have  no  primacy  but  its  own.” 

Indeed,  no  opportunity  of  dealing  “ a heavy  blow  and  great  discourage- 
ment” in  that  quarter  is  ever  neglected  by  Mr.  Lascelles.  Witness  the 
following  passage,  from  a notice  of  George  Synge,  bishop  of  Cloyne : — 


" For  example,  the  particulars  given  about  the  see  of  Armagh  must  he  sought  for  in 
pp.  1,  89,  131,  159,  182,  183.  233 ; and  so  of  the  rest. 

’’  This  is  the  mode  that  Mr.  Lascelles  adopts  of  giving  his  comments  on  matters, 
which  other  writers  would  prefer  to  place  as  footnotes ; and  he  does  this  on  principle, 
apparently,  as  notes  are  an  abomination  to  him.  Thus  we  read,  at  p.  251  of  this  Part, 
“ There  is  no  excuse  for  notes  where  the  entire  work  is  by  the  same  hand,  and  edited 
at  one  time.  A note  is  only  a thought  out  of  its  place.  It  should  he  incorporated  in 
any  well  concocted  text.  In  truth,  whoever  uses  notes  admits  that  he  has  not  suffi- 
ciently arranged,  considered,  pondered,  and  digested  his  materials,  which  office  he 
leaves  it  to  the  reader  himself  to  do  for  him.  The  ancients  used  no  notes  in  their 
works,  yet  those  of  Herodotus,  I’hucydides,  and  Plutarch,  for  example,  are  full  of  anno- 
tatory  matter.  This  modern  abuse  we  owe  to  the  commentators  and  book-makers.” 
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“It  was  his  lot  to  write  the  able  reply  to  the  Louvain  challenge,  made  in  answer  (as 
its  Jesuitical  author  pretended  to  call  it)  to  Usher’s  work.  The  Jesuit  had  filled  his 
challenge  with  the  most  scurrilous  and  virulent  expressions,  levelled  against  Usher’s 
profession  and  family;  also  with  quotations,  either  falsely  cited  out  of  the  Fathers,  or 
else  out  of  divers  supposititious  authors,  pretty  much  in  the  spirit,  though  not  in  the 
manner,  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lingard’s  History  of  England,  as  he  is  pleased  to  call  it,  and 
which  he  has  had  the  hardihood  to  publish  in  our  times,  when  public  opinion  in  Eng- 
land is  prepared  to  swallow  anything  against  the  champions  of  the  Protestant,  or  of 
any  religion.  I say,  in  the  spirit  of  Lingard.  Only  that  this  latter  gentleman,  a 
Roman  Catholic  divine,  instead  of  the  Fathers,  takes  his  authority  from  the  French 
envoys  of  the  day,  an  authority  as  supposititious  as  any  used  by  his  predecessor  the 
Jesuit  above  mentioned.” — (p.  70.) 

^ Equally  candid  and  complimentary  is  his  mention  of  the  advocates  of 
Catholic  emancipation.  He  says  of  Bishop  Linch,  of  Elphin,  who  resigned 
his  see  in  161 1, — 

“ This  worthy  was  born  in  Galway,  but  had  the  finishing  of  his  education  at  New-Inn- 
Hall,  Oxford.  He  took  his  see  by  letters  patent,  in  the  usual  way,  from  Queen  Eliza- 
beth ; but  lived  a concealed  papist,  and  died  a public  and  declared  one.  I shrewdly 
suspect  there  are  (in  Ireland  at  least)  many  advocates  for  emancipation,  at  this  mo- 
ment, who  are  in  the  same  predicament,  though  they  pass  for,  and  are  recognised  as, 
Protestants ; otherwise  they  could  do  no  mischief.  Fitzjames  contrived,  by  alienations, 
fee-farms,  and  by  other  means,  so  to  waste  this  see,  that  he  left  it  worth  annually  not 
200  marks.  The  Fitzjameses  of  this  day  are  for  alienating,  in  the  same  way,  the  Pro- 
testant farm  of  England.” — (p.  80.) 

Sometimes  his  ultra  Protestantism  takes  the  form  of  a joke,  as  thus,  in 
the  notice  of  John,  bishop  of  Ardfert,  deprived  in  1221  : — 

“ It  is  not  said  for  what  he  was  deprived ; not  for  his  vices,  probably,  since  we  know 
that  he  was  deprived  by  the  authority  of  James,  legate  and  poenitentiary  to  Pope 
Honorius  III.  He  resided  afterwards,  for  20  years,  without  blame  or  reproach,  at  the 
abbey  of  St. Alban’s,  in  Hertfordshire,  where  he  died;  bequeathing,  among  other  things, 

‘ some  benefices’  to  that  abbey.  Matthew  Paris,  instead  of  saying  simply  and  at  once 
that  he  died,  says  ' he  paid  his  debt  to  nature.’  It  is  in  this  way,  I am  afraid,  many 
other  people  pay  their  debts.  Nature,  it  must  be  allowed,  at  that  rate,  is  a very  in- 
dulgent landlord,  to  be  satisfied  with  the  remains  of  life — the  tenement  of  a body  worn 
out  and  done  with — a skin  with  a few  old  bones.  But  the  true  debt  we  owe  to  nature, 
as  we  shall  find  when  we  come  to  the  great  account  and  final  reckoning,  is  an  active 
well-spent  life.  Our  tenement  was  built  to  last  a certain  number  of  years  only,  and 
then  to  fall.  We  quit  the  ruin,  of  course  : but  where  is  the  rent  for  the  time  we  have 
enjoyed  it  ? We  cannot  but  notice  here  the  mention  made  of  an  old  cloak,  which  was 
honoured,  at  St.  Alban’s,  with  the  title  of  a saint.  It  was  owing  to  a clerical  mistake  by 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  who  mistook  the  Greek  word  hpL<pi^a\os  for  the  name  of  a man, 
whereas  it  meant  only  St.  Alban’s  cloak.  As  soon  as  this  was  converted  into  a man. 
Hector  Boethius  ordained  it  at  once  ; and  having  made  this  Amphibalus  travel  into 
Scotland,  he  soon  ranks  him  the  first  bishop  in  the  Isle  of  Mail.  There  was  actually  an 
altar  in  the  church  of  St.  Alban’s  to  this  old  cloak,  upon  its  arriving  at  the  further  de- 
gree of  being  canonized.  There  is  another  saint  at  Dublin,  and  elsewhere,  in  many 
places,  called  St.  Sepulchre,  who  probably  had  a similar  origin.” — (p.  59.) 

We  have,  however,  other  attempts  at  wit,  as  where  (p.  72)  we  are  told 
that  “ the  form  of  a monk’s  cowl,  when  adjusted  to  the  head,  is  pointed 
exactly  like  a tiara  or  mitre ; which  forms,  I have  elsewhere  endeavoured 
to  prove,  were  the  prototype  of  the  Gothic  arch.”  The  death  of  a bishop, 
recorded  as  happening  in  “ the  hot  summer,”  calls  forth  the  remark,  “ One 
almost  envies  him  his  fate  ; it  is  so  long  since  we  have  had  anything  like 
a hot  summer,  or  indeed  any  summer  at  all.”  (p.  72.)  Perhaps  our 
readers  may  agree  in  his  remark  as  to  three  bishops  of  Ardfert, — “ It  is 
enough  to  give  one  a cramp  in  the  jaw  to  pronounce  their  names  as  they 
should  be,”  (p.  59,)  when  they  see  the  names  in  print : — 
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“ Gilla  MacAiblen  O'Hanmada,  Donald  O’Conarchy,  and  David  O’Duibditrib,  called 
likewise  bishops  of  Jar-Muian.” 

Though  probably  not  intended  as  a joke,  we  may  certainly  quote  for  its 
singularity  the  closing  passage  of  a notice  of  the  apostolic  Bishop  Bedell  ; 
it  starts  a parallel  which  we  should  think  will  sound  rather  strangely  to  most 
readers : — 

“Upon  the  whole,  this  extraordinary  person  seems  to  have  had  every  point  about 
him  of  a truly  great  man.  It  is  difficult  to  recollect  any  person  w'ho  can  be  placed 
wdth  him  pari  gradu,  in  our  estimation — except,  perhaps,  one,  who  as  singularly 
resembled  him  in  many  respects  as  in  others  he  singularly  contrasted  him ; and  that 
was  Dean  Swift.  At  least,  whatever  men  there  have  been  of  this  stamp,  they  have 
not  had  a Burnet  for  their  biographer.  Even  Swift’s  memory  had  been  only  libelled,  until 
ample  justice  has  been  at  length  done  to  it  by  Mr.  William  Monck  Mason’s  History  of 
St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral.  That  Life  should  be  published  separately,  as  a work  by  itself, 
being,  where  it  now  stands,  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  work,  and  next  to 
thrown  away  in  the  notes.  But  that  Life  has  vindicated  talent  and  virtue  from  per- 
sonal envy,  faction  and  national  prejudice.  In  fact,  the  reputation  of  Swift  has  been 
again  and  again  rendered  next  to  infamous  by  Scotch  compliments,  buried  under  John- 
son’s criticism,  and  absolutely  damned  by  Irish  panegyric.” — (p.  22.) 

Not  caring  to  leave  the  impression  that  all  our  author’s  reflections  are  as 
outre  as  this,  we  subjoin  his  estimate  of  Henry  YIII.  in  connexion  with 
the  Reformation,  though  we  are  aware  that  it  runs  counter  to  views  more 
recently  put  forth  on  the  matter  ; — 

“Certainly  Henry  VIII.  went  about  the  Reformation  with  great  lightness  and 
caprice,  actuated  merely  by  passion,  and  drunk  with  tyranny  and  self-conceit,  thus 
marring  that  happy  consummation  of  things  which,  under  any  other  auspices,  might 
have  been  brought  about  naturally  and  easily,  as  a matter  of  course,  both  in  England 
and  Ireland.  In  that  event,  no  foreign  faction,  whether  imperial  and  Spanish  or 
Italian  and  French,  would  have  presumed  or  even  have  thought  of  heading  the  opposi- 
tion to  the  Reformation.  The  diabolical  spirit  of  Henry  VIII.  turned  good  into  evil 
with  a vengeance,  when  he  made  the  cause  of  the  reformation  of  religion  a mere  family 

quarrel ; but  he  had  as  diabolical  spirits  abroad  and  at  home  to  contend  with 

There  wants  a motive  in  statesmen  to  reformation,  as  a merely  good  measure,  honum 
per  se ; they  are  always  actuated  by  some  other  motive,  even  when  they  promote  good  or 
discomfit  evil,  than  the  pure  love  of  good  and  disapprobation  of  evil : if  it  flattered  their 
other  ruling  passions,  they  might  indeed  upon  occasion  promote  the  Reformation,  in 
spite  of  its  being  a good  thing.  To  good  itself,  as  such,  they  are  whoUy  indifierent. 
This  observation  is  not  meant  to  be  confined  to  any  one  party,  in  or  out  of  office,  more 
than  another.  We  must  take  the  good,  however,  (as  we  have  done  the  Reformation  f 
from  Henry  VIII.,)  not  minding  the  actuating  motive;  without  which  we  should 
never  have  had  it  at  all.  What  great  necessity  for,  or  what  apparent  truth  was  there 
in  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  that  is,  the  primitive  Gospel,  in  the  time  of  Henry 
VHI.,  that  did  not  exist  equally  in  England  in  the  times  of  Edward  III.,  Richard  II., 
and  the  fourth  and  fifth  Henries  ? Yet  the  Church  contrived  to  take  away  the  only  I 

motive  which  could  then  actuate  statesmen,  viz.,  a mercenary  one,  by  rousing  up  other  j 

game,  and  so  no  reformation  took  place.  But  the  bad  passions  of  Henry  VIII.  provi-  ; 
dentially  concurred  in  promoting  that  national  good  ; without  such,  the  mere  abstract  | 
preference  of  what  is  right  would  not  be  found  prevalent  enough  to  carry  such  a measure 
at  any  time.” — (p.  36.) 

AVe  have  rather  lingered  over  these  biographies,  as  containing  the 
only  matter  that  admits  of  quotation ; but  the  rest  of  the  Part  need  not 
detain  us. 

The  statistics  of  the  various  sees,  as  given  bv  Dr.  Beaufort  in  1792  and  | 

by  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Erck  circa  1826,  occupy  pp.  89 — 96  and  18 1 — 232.  i 

Here  are  to  be  found,  generally,  the  acreage  of  each  see,  some  notice  of  its  j 
foundation,  the  number  of  benefices,  churches,  glebe-houses,  the  patronage,  1 
the  beneficed  and  unbeneficed  clergy,  and  the  amounts  of  gifts  or  loans  for  j 
the  building  of  churches  or  glebe-houses,  together  %vith  a list  of  the  bishops  I 
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since  the  Reformation.  Between  these  two  Ecclesiastical  Maps,  as  they 
are  styled,  we  find  the  Royal  Presentations  (pp.  97 — 130)  ; beyond  them, 
a Return  of  Unbeneficed  Curates  (pp.  233 — 238),  and  a list  of  the  Abbeys 
and  Monasteries  (pp.  239 — 246).  The  part  is  concluded  by  a “List  of  the 
Dignitaries  and  Prebendaries  of  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral,”  (pp.  247 — 260,) 
taken  from  Mr.  Monck  Mason’s  work  on  the  subject.  The  Royal  Pre- 
sentations include  many  items  not  strictly  of  that  class,  but  still  very 
curious:  as  references  to,  a license  to  Nicholas  Rochford  to  be  absent  for 
four  years  from  his  cure  in  Wexford;  commissions  to  inquire  what  lead, 
crosses,  and  other  ornaments  belonged  to  any  of  the  churches  in  Dublin, 
Drogheda  and  Louth,  marking  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  service  under 
Mary  ; while  the  change  of  affairs  under  Elizabeth  is  soon  after  shewn, 
by  examinations  and  depositions  as  to  grants  to  “ superstitious  uses 
and  two  of  the  latest  acts  of  sovereignty  of  .Tames  II.  in  Ireland,  viz. 
grants  for  erecting  a nunnery  in  Dublin,  and  a college  at  Kilkenny,  “ for 
instruction  in  arts  and  faculties,”  to  be  called  the  Royal  College  of  St. 
Kenny.  The  list  of  Unbeneficed  Curates  will  well  repay  inspection  ; in 
one  diocese  (Armagh)  we  find  the  unbeneficed  tolerably  well  off*,  apparently  : 
two  are  mentioned  (one  of  whom  has  a glebe  and  endowment  of  £200  Irish 
a-year)  who  are  unfit  for  duty,  but  they  receive  all  the  emoluments,  and  the 
archbishop  pays  an  assistant  for  them  ; and  the  curacy  of  another  is  said  to 
be  only  nominally  such,  being  in  reality  worth  £300  a-year.  In  another 
diocese  (Cloyne)  we  have  a curate  whose  income  is  “ uncertain,”  and  a 
note  informs  us  that  “ the  incumbent  is  particularly  circumstanced,”  for 
the  said  curate  is  the  proprietor  of  the  impropriate  tithes  of  the  parish  ; 
and  in  the  diocese  of  Cork  and  Ross  we  see  one  curate  whose  emoluments 
are  £225;  while  another,  who  has  £75  a-year  as  librarian,  catechist  and 
lecturer,  has  a dwelling-house  and  the  fees  and  dues  of  the  cathedral 
church  and  churchyard  for  his  services  as  curate. 

PART  VI.  (pp.  268.) 

THE  STATUTES  OP,  OE  EEEATING-  TO,  lEELAND. 

Rather  more  than  one  half  of  this  Part  is  occupied  by  copious  abstracts 
of  statutes  passed  in  the  various  Irish  Parliaments  between  the  years  1310 
and  1800  (pp.  1 — 140),  whilst  from  p.  141  to  the  end  we  have  Statutes  re- 
lating to  Ireland  enacted  in  the  Imperial  Legislature  from  1800  to  1829. 

The  very  first  page  furnishes  unmistakeable  evidence  of  the  disorderly 
state  of  the  land.  For  instance,  we  there  have,  in  1429,  an  act,  7 Hen.  VI. 
c.  1,  which  complains  of  the  weakening  and  impoverishment  of  the  country 
“ by  misgovernance,  extortions,  and  oppressions,  by  the  purveyors  and  har- 
bengers  and  aveners^^ and  in  1447  we  have  an  act  allowing  the  king’s 
officers  to  go  by  sea  from  one  part  of  Ireland  to  another  without  forfeiture 
of  their  offices  ; the  corruption  of  these  officers  is  intimated  by  statutes 
of  1450,  providing  that  they  shall  not  issue  writs  of  privilege  to  any  but  the 
servants  constantly  attending  them,  and  that  the  remembrancer  or  his 
deputy  shall  lose  office  if  they  cause  process  to  be  made  against  any  that 
have  discharge  of  record  in  the  Exchequer ; and  in  1459  it  is  provided  that 
official  documents  shall  not  be  antedated,  for  it  seems  that  such  a practice 
prevailed,  whereby  “ divers  of  the  king’s  liege  people  ....  had  been 


•=  See  a curious  account  of  these  extortions  in  the  “ State  Papers  of  Henry  VIII.,” 
Part  II.,  or  a summary  in  the  " Annals  of  England,”  vol.  ii.  pp.  182 — 187. 
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put  out  of  their  lands  by  force  of  antedates  of  grants,  . . . against  reason, 
right,  and  conscience.” 

In  1465  we  have  the  heads  of  three  statutes  by  which  it  was  endeavoured 
to  make  Irish  into  English  at  one  stroke.  [5  Edw.  IV.  cc.  3,  4,  5.]  Irish- 
men dwelling  in  the  Pale  “ shall  go  apparelled  like  Englishmen,  and  wear 
their  beards  after  the  English  manner,  and  shall  swear  allegiance,  and  shall 
take  English  surnames,  and  shall  have  an  English  bow  and  arrows,  and 
shall  on  every  holyday  shoot  at  the  butts  very  excellent  provisions,  no 
doubt,  but  about  as  practicable  as  the  statutes  of  apparel  made  in  England 
in  the  same  reign. 

In  a brief  notice  of  some  “ Unedited  Statutes,”  we  find  one  of  the  12 
and  13  Edw.  lY.  (c.  6),  which  pronounces  forfeiture  of  office  and  of 
all  other  king’s  grants  against  John  Cornwalsh,  Chief  Baron,  for  abusive 
language  at  the  council-table  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  [rLord  Justice,  Thomas, 
earl  of  Kildare],  and  also  for  his  going  immediately  afterwards  about  the 
city  exciting  an  insurrection  against  the  government;”  very  extra-judicial 
behaviour  certainly,  but  possibly  too  highly  coloured,  as  the  statute  reserves 
power  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  pardon  him,  and  by  a subsequent  statute 
(the  61st)  this  one  is  repealed.  In  the  16th  and  17th  year  (c.  25)  we  have 
a strange  way  of  providing  for  the  administration  of  justice.  Barnaby 
Barnewall,  second  justice  of  the  King’s  Bench,  is  appointed  customer  of 
Drogheda  “ by  way  of  indemnification  for  not  being  duly  paid  his  fees 
and  wages  as  judge  and  another,  the  king’s  serjeant,  has  a fee  of  IOO5. 
granted  him,  and  is  allowed  a remedy  by  action  of  debt,  intimating  that  it 
is  not  likely  to  be  very  regularly  paid  ; whilst  under  8 Hen.  Vll.  c.  27, 
we  have  the  treasurer  of  Ireland,  Sir  Howland  Fitz-Eustace,  ordered  to 
render  his  accounts  before  the  English  Exchequer,  “ having  rendered  no 
account  for  forty  years.” 

The  statutes  under  Henry  YII.  are  mainly  those  passed  under  Poynings’ 
administration,  including  of  course  the  well-known  statute  that  bears  his 
name,  [10  Hen.  YII.  c.  4]  ; a confirmation  of  the  Statutes  of  Kilkenny  ; a 
prohibition  of  “ great  ordinance”  being  kept  by  any  private  person,  of 
peace  or  war  being  made  without  license  of  the  governor,  and  of 
the  war-cries  “ Cromabo  and  Builerabo  ;”  provision  for  governors  of  English 
birth  for  the  chief  castles,  and  an  act  directing  all  lords  to  appear  in 
parliament  in  their  robes,  “ as  the  lords  of  England  do.”  Henry  YIII. 
supplies  several  acts  relating  to  the  royal  succession,  first-fruits,  appeals, 
supremacy,  and  suppression  of  religious  houses,  but  they  so  nearly  resemble 
the  kindred  statutes  in  the  English  statute-book  that  they  call  for  no 
remark.  There  is  an  important  act  [28  Hen.  YIII.  c.  3]  styled  “ the  Act 
of  Absentees,”  which  shews  that  the  dogma,  “ Property  has  its  duties  as 
well  as  its  rights,”  is  much  older  than  the  time  of  the  late  Mr.  Drummond, 
for  it  annexes  to  the  crown  all  the  honours  and  manors  of  the  duke  of 
Norfolk  and  of  nine  religious  houses  on  the  ground  of  non-re«idence  and 
neglect  of  defence  of  their  possessions  against  “ the  wild  Irishrie,  the 
mortal  and  natural  enemies  to  the  Kings  of  England  and  English  dominion.” 
And  there  is  another  [c.  15]  of  the  same  year,  “for  the  English  order, 
habite,  and  language,”  which  professes  to  extend  to  the  whole  of  Ireland 
the  regulations  of  the  statute  of  Edward  lY.  already  noticed.  Ecclesiastical 
benefices  are  only  to  be  given  to  those  who  “ can  and  will  speak  English 
an  oath  to  endeavour  to  learn  it  to  be  imposed  on  all  such  as  take  orders ; 
the  English  tongue  is  to  be  commonly  taught  to  children ; householders 
are  to  live  after  the  English  manner,  under  penalties  proportionate  to  their 
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degree  ; and  whatever  their  professions  might  be,  “ his  majesty  would  re- 
pute them  in  his  most  noble  heart  as  persons  that  esteem  not  his  most 
dread  laws  and  commandments,”  all  who  after  the  1st  of  May,  1539,  re- 
tained the  Irish  habit ; but  women,  and  herds,  and  horseboys,  and  even  men 
during  any  “ hostings,  or  journey,  or  rode,  or  reising  out  upon  a cry,” 
were  graciously  allowed  to  use  their  mantles  if  they  pleased. 

No  statutes  of  Edward  VI.  appear,  but  under  Philip  and  Mary  we  have 
acts  relating  to  the  erection  of  new  shires,  an  explanation  of  Poynings’  Law, 
and  the  repeal  of  the  acts  formerly  made  against  Rome ; whilst  Elizabeth 
supplies  a few  enactments,  the  most  important  being  attainders  of  O’Neil, 
the  Fitzgeralds,  and  others  ; an  act  for  the  erection  of  a free  school  in  every 
diocese,  with  a master  of  English  birth  [12  Eliz.  c.  1]  ; and  another  for 
“ taking  away  captainships,  and  all  exactions  belonging  thereto,  from  the 
lords  and  great  men  of  the  realm”  [11  Eliz.  c.  7].  The  statutes  of  James 
I.  are  almost  confined  to  “a  most  joyful  and  just  recognition  of  his 
Majesty’s  lawful,  undoubted,  and  absolute  right  and  title  to  the  Crown  of 
Ireland,”  not  made,  however,  until  the  11th  year  of  his  reign,  and  the 
repeal  of  some  early  laws  against  familiar  intercourse  between  the  English 
and  the  “ mere  Irish,”  with  the  hope  expressed  that  as  liberty  of  commerce 
and  marriage  is  given  they  may  grow  into  one  nation. 

Lord  Deputy  Wentworth  (afterwards  Strafford)  next  appears,  and  his 
rule  furnishes  a rather  long  list  of  statutes,  which  will  repay  examination  in 
detail,  but  would  here  detain  us  too  long.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
statutes  of  Charles  II.  (pp.  16—23),  which  comprise,  inter  alia,  the  im- 
portant Acts  of  Settlement  and  Explanation,  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  the 
Hearth-money  Acts,  and  the  Orders  of  1672  for  the  regulation  of  corpora- 
tions. Next  come  the  statutes  of  William  and  Mary  and  William  III. 
(pp.  23 — 28),  those  of  Anne  (pp.  28 — 32),  those  of  George  I.  (pp.  32— 
38),  of  George  II.  (pp.  39 — 57),  and  of  George  III.  (pp.  57 — 144)  to 
August  1,  1800.  Then  the  Imperial  statutes  to  the  death  of  George  III. 
(pp.  145 — 212),  and  those  of  George  IV.  (pp.  212 — 268)  ,*  of  which  we 
need  only  remark  that  the  printing  of  the  last  twelve  pages  seems  to  have 
been  an  afterthought,  as  p.  255  ends  the  statutes  of  6 Geo.  IV.,  p.  256  is  left 
blank,  and  p.  257  commences  with  “ Sec.  19”  of  a statute  of  unknown 
number  of  the  following  year, — a mode  of  proceeding  little  creditable  to 
those  who  after  so  long  a delay  gave  the  book  to  the  public. 

In  this  series  of  the  legislation  of  near  200  years  we  have,  of  course,  a 
vast  variety  of  subjects.  The  penal  laws  which  mark  the  era  of  Orange 
ascendancy  will  be  seen  here,  their  gradual  relaxation,  the  Act  of  Union, 
and  many  Outrage  Acts  ; many  acts  relating  to  the  Established  Church,  to 
Trinity  College,  and  to  Maynooth  ; the  Catholic  Emancipation  Act ; and 
(p.  261)  the  Act  “for  completing  the  building  of  the  General  Register 
House  at  Edinburgh,”  which,  “ though  not  relating  to  Ireland  particularly, 
is  given  on  account  of  its  general  bearing  on  the  Record  Commission  not 
a valid  reason,  as  it  seems  to  us,  but  this  taste  for  “irrelevant  matter”  often 
supplies  us  with  unlooked-for  information,  and  we  are  not  disposed  to 
quarrel  with  it. 

PART  VII.  (pp.  380.) 

SELECTIONS  EROM  THE  LORDS’  JOURNALS. 

SucR  is  the  title  given  by  Mr.  Lascelles  to  his  seventh  and  last  Part, 
but  in  strictness  it  only  applies  to  the  first  48  pages,  which  extend  from 
1634  to  1800.  There  are  to  be  found  in  it,  Appendixes  from  the  Commons* 
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Journals  from  1613  to  1800,  and  either  the  heads  or  the  whole  of  an 
infinity  of  sessional  papers  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  from  1800  to  1826. 

We  can  do  no  more  than  indicate  a few  of  the  vast  variety  of  subjects,  and 
in  so  doing  we  shall  find  it  convenient  to  disregard  the  order  in  which 
they  occur  in  our  author,  giving,  of  course,  references  by  which  they  may 
readily  be  found.  ! 

The  documents,  then,  in  order  of  date,  commence  with  the  assembly  of 
the  Irish  Parliament,  which  met  on  May  28,  1613.  We  have,  beside  the  | 
writs  and  precepts,  the  official  list  of  the  members  (p.  50)  ; and  in  subse-  | 

quent  pages  notes  of  “ matters  to  be  provided  for”  (complaints),  the  Lord  | 

Deputy  Chichester’s  answers,  regulations  as  to  extortionate  fees ; and  ' 
lastly,  the  commission  for  dissolving  the  Parliament.  i 

Next,  under  the  rule  of  Wentworth,  we  have  “a  very  pretty  quarrel”  in  j 
the  Parliament-house  between  Sir  John  Dungan  and  Captain  Price.  The  j 

matter  seems  to  have  been  passed  over  by  the  House,  but  on  its  proroga-  I 

tion  the  Lord  Deputy  “ restrained”  both  the  parties,  and  having  examined  I 

into  the  matter,  adjudged  Sir  John  to  apologize  on  his  knees  at  the  j 

council-table,  and  to  give  bond  in  £500  to  surrender  himself  to  the  con-  i 

stable  of  Dublin  Castle  four  days  before  the  next  meeting  of  the  House,  to  I 

be  conducted  thither  and  repeat  his  apology  at  the  bar ; but  as  he  had  I 

committed  “ a terrible  offence”  against  the  king  as  well  as  against  the  || 

Commons  and  Captain  Price,  the  Deputy  reserved  to  himself  to  give  such 
order  as  he  should  find  cause  for  the  vindication  of  the  royal  dignity  after 
the  House  had  inflicted  such  “correction”  as  they  should  adjudge  fit, 

(p.  52).  ...  . . ’ 

The  “ Graces,”  their  modifications  and  explanations,  will  be  found 
at  pp.  2,  5,  Y,  and  55,  but  we  must  pass  them  over,  and  turn  rather  to  the  i 
storm  raised  against  Strafford,  and  the  “ complaints  of  grievances”  for- 
warded to  England  in  1640  (p.  7 et  seq.),  and  the  “questions”  proposed 
to  the  judges,  as  to  the  “ new,  unlawful,  arbitrary,  and  tyrannical  govern- 
ment” of  “the  said  earl,  his  advisers,  counsellors,  and  ministers.” 

The  “Questions”  give  many  home  thrusts.  The  first  is  an  enquiry 
“whether  the  subjects  of  this  kingdom  be  a free  people?”  “ whether  the 
judges  of  this  land  do  take  the  oath  of  judges?”  whether  it  stands  with 
the  integrity  of  a judge  to  take  four  shillings  in  the  pound  on  extrajudicial  ! 
condemnations  that  increase  the  revenue  ? whether  persons  are  punishable 
who  appeal  for  redress  of  injuries  to  the  King?  whether  martial  law  may 
be  enforced  in  time  of  peace  ? whether  jurors  “ that  give  verdict  according 
to  their  consciences,  and  are  the  sole  judges  of  the  fact,”  can  lawfully  be 
placed  in  tbe  pillory,  bored  through  the  tongue,  or  subjected  to  other 
infamous  punishments?  whether  the  judge  or  the  jurors  ought  to  be  the 
judge  in  matters  of  fact?  whether  a man  charged  with  sheep-stealing,  who 
absconds,  can  by  a proclamation  be  made  a traitor  ? whether,  indeed,  the 
common  law  can  be  set  aside  by  acts  of  state  ? The  judges,  as  may  be 
supposed,  were  terribly  troubled,  and  endeavoured  to  avoid  answering  by 
putting  in  a petition,  representing,  among  other  things,  that  some  of  these 
matters  were  then  “ in  great  agitation  in  the  High  Courts  of  Parliament 
of  England,”  and  in  their  turn  venturing  to  ask  whether  it  was  fit  to 
direct  them,  who  were  but  ministers  in  inferior  courts,  to  make  inquiry 
into  the  proceedings  of  such  great  Courts  as  the  Houses  of  Parliament. 

The  Lords  took  offence  at  this,  “ as  if  this  Parliament  was  subordinate  to 
the  Parliament  of  England,”  and  insisted  on  their  answer,  though  willing 
to  indulge  them  with  further  time,  and  giving  the  assurance  that  the 
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questions  were  “ only  for  the  good  of  posterity,”  and  not  with  the  inten- 
tion of  “ looking  back  upon  anything  that  is  passed.”  The  time  was  again 
enlarged,  hut  whether  the  judges  wore  out  the  House  with  delays  or  not, 
no  answer  appears  on  the  Lords’  Journals,  In  1661  (p.  58)  we  have  an 
order  of  the  House  of  Commons  for  expunging  out  of  their  records  “ such 
matters  as  intrench  upon  the  honour  of  the  earl  of  Strafford  and  others 
and  about  the  same  time  the  Lords  declared  their  Journal  “ lately  lost  out 
of  the  House”  invalid  on  the  same  points,  and  to  he  deemed  no  record.” 

The  Commons  in  1641  make  heavy  charges  against  the  High  Commis- 
sion Court  (p.  56),  and  in  the  next  year  furnish  a list  of  forty-one  members 
expelled,  as  either  in  open  rebellion  or  indicted  for  high  treason ; and  the 
Lords  supply  a still  longer  record  of  outlawed  or  attainted  nobles  (pp.  22, 
23),  extending  from  the  time  of  Charles  I.  to  that  of  William  III.,  and 
shewing  that  on  the  19th  of  October,  1 698,  thirty  peers  stoodoutlawed.  The 
Journals  of  the  Houses  appear  to  be  incomplete,  but  in  1761  the  Commons’ 
Journal  from  1641  to  1647  was  found  in  private  hands,  and  was  purchased 
by  Government  for  £200.  From  the  Lords’  Journals  we  see  that  in  1645 
there  was  but  one  viscount,  so  that  a new  peer  (Viscount  Ranelagh)  could 
not  be  introduced  in  the  usual  course  by  two  of  his  own  order ; and  “ none 
of  the  bishops  present  having  their  robes  here,”  a new  bishop  was  brought 
in  without  robes,  a formal  motion  being  carried  to  indemnify  Ulster  for  such 
a breach  of  decorum,  and  “ this  order  to  be  no  precedent  in  future even 
in  1661  two  viscounts  were  sent  to  bring  in  an  earl,  “the  earls  present 
having  no  robes.” 

In  p.  11  we  have  the  important  proceedings  for  the  restoration  of 
Church  lands,  including  among  others  a prayer  to  the  king,  that  “ sacri- 
legious church  robbers  and  converters  of  the  materials  unto  their  own  use, 
may  be  excepted  in  the  act  of  indemnity  to  be  passed  for  Ireland,  according 
to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  act  of  indemnity  in  England,”  and 
the  Lords  afterwards  acted  on  this  by  condemning  one  Alland,  who  had 
desecrated  the  church  of  Tallaght,  to  pay  £100  towards  its  reparation 
(p.  15). 

Passing  onward  to  the  Sessional  Papers,  we  may  remark,  under  the  year 
1707  (p.  64),  some  questionable  accounts  of  the  trustees  of  forfeited  estates. 
It  appears  that  the  trustees  had  preferred  above  300  informations  for  rents, 
debts,  judgments,  and  balances  in  the  hands  of  receivers,  amounting  to 
£1 1 2,000,  but  only  £3,000  (omitting  fractions}  had  been  recovered;  nor 
is  this  very  surprising,  for  a parliamentary  committee  report  that  five  re- 
ceivers who  were  returned  as  owing  £8,148  owed  only  £448;  another, 
charged  with  £3,370,  owed  nothing;  another,  charged  with  £1,421,  owed 
£35  ; and  another,  who  was  charged  with  £4,000,  produced  the  trustees’ 
full  discharge. 

We  notice  at  p.  73  a return  of  the  fees  of  a Dublin  gaoler  in  1729, 
The  keeper  himself  returns  a very  modest  schedule,  but  a parliamentary 
committee  gives  a very  different  account  of  “ the  yearly  chamber-rent,  fees, 
and  perquisites  received  by  John  Hawkins,  as  keeper  of  Newgate  and  the 
Black  Dog  Prison.”  They  estimate  his  chamber-rent  at  £7  16s.  6d.  a-week  ; 
1,000  persons  taken  up  by  the  watch  produce,  at  Is.  6d.  each,  £82  2s. 6d. 
yearly;  1,000  committed  by  justices,  at  4s.  6d.;  1,000  on  warrants,  at  2s.  6d.  ; 
fees  on  other  committals  (“  allowing  he  remits  one-fourth  of  his  fees  at  the 
King’s  Bench”),  £345  ; salary  from  the  city,  £10  ; “ the  benefit  of  his  ale- 
cellar,”  at  360  barrels  yearly,  £90,  not  including  spirits,  making  a total  of 
£l,163  Os.  6d.,  “ besides  infinite  extortions  on  all  the  above  articles,  and 
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on  crown  prisoners,  for  permitting  them  to  lie  in  the  Black  Dog  gaol,  and 
not  turning  them  over  to  Newgate  and  loading  them  with  irons  ; premiums 
for  stolen  goods,  and  other  private  perquisites  peculiar  to  his  employment, 
not  to  he  computed  or  valued.”  We  are  sorry  to  say  that  we  do  not  learn 
from  Mr.  Lascelles  what  w^as  the  result  of  this  expose  of  the  mode  of  life 
of  the  worthy  compeer  of  Jonathan  Wild. 

Our  space  allows  us  merely  to  indicate  several  very  curious  schedules  of  the 
Irish  pension  list,  from  1690  downward;  sinecures,  M.P.s  holding  places; 
offices  recommended  by  parliament  to  be  regulated  or  abolished ; lists  of 
fees ; there  are  many  of  these,  and  they  will  be  found  to  contain  many  re- 
markable matters.  Then  as  to  Government  departments,  we  have  (at  p. 
78  and  elsewhere)  the  Barracks;  at  p.  230,  the  Post-office;  at  p.  243,  the 
Treasury  ; as  well  as  notices  of  the  somewhat  irregular  proceedings  of  the 
Linen  Board  (p.  226),  and  the  Grand  Canal  Company  (p,  155  et  seq.) ; the 
almost  incredible  iniquities  of  the  F oundling  Hospital  (p.  1 46) ; and  twenty- 
one  years’  accounts  of  the  Board  of  First  Fruits  (p.  327)  ; while  a remarkable 
document  of  the  year  1731  shews  the  futility  of  the  laws  that  had  been 
made  against  the  Romanists  (p.  30).  The  claims  for  compensation  for  losses 
by  the  Rebellion  of  1798,  and  the  lists  of  pensions  to  the  widows  and 
children  of  the  slain,  furnish  a melancholy  picture  of  the  devastation  which 
attended  the  outbreak.  Much  more  serious,  however,  in  a pecuniary 
point  of  view,  are  the  claims  for  compensation  by  losses  from  the  Union. 
A board  of  commissioners  sat  for  years,  at  an  expense  of  £26,000,  and 
yet,  as  it  would  appear,  left  some  of  the  claims  unsettled.  Among  the 
claimants  are  found  every  class,  from  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  the  rat-catcher 
to  the  Board  of  Ordnance,  and  the  sums  awarded  are  in  general  sufficiently 
large.  To  the  owners  of  the  disfranchised  boroughs,  eighty-four  in  number, 
the  sum  of  £15,000  each  is  allotted;  among  them  appear,  as  unsuccessful 
claimants,  the  bishops  of  Clogher,  Ferns  and  Leighlin,  and  Ossory.  The 
first  claims  compensation  merely  for  the  sake  of  his  successors  (“  he  dis- 
claims all  idea  of  receiving  any  personal  benefit  to  himself”),  as  he  has 
plans  before  him  for  rebuilding  his  palace ; the  second  wants  the  money 
that  he  may  lend  it  to  his  clergy  without  interest  toward  building  glebe- 
houses  ; while  the  third  candidly  avows  that  he  considers  himself  the  only 
person  who  has  or  can  sustain  any  loss  by  the  borough  of  St.  Canice 
ceasing  to  return  members,  and  therefore  plainly  demands  the  money ; 
the  corporation,  he  says,  has  always  been  the  mere  creature  of  the  bishop; 
its  members  take  an  oath  to  be  true  to  his  interest ; they  meet  in  his  hall, 
and  any  that  he  wished  to  resign  have  at  all  times  done  so,  so  as  to  enable 
him  to  bring  in  more  powerful  friends.  And  he  modestly  and  disinter- 
estedly concludes, — “ The  circumstances  above  mentioned  have  given  the 
bishops  of  Ossory  such  additional  consequence,  and  obtained  for  them  so 


**  The  neglect  of  the  officers  is  reported  as  most  scandalous.  The  physician  never 
visited  the  infirmary  for  six  years  together ; the  surgeon  attended  only  twice  a-week 
instead  of  daily ; and  the  apothecai’y,  though  resident  in  the  hospital,  saw  the  sick 
children  “ sometimes  not  once  a-quarter,  sometimes  not  once  a-year.  No  medicine  was 
ever  administered,  except  a bottle  called  the  Composing  Bottle,  which  was  adminis- 
tered by  the  nurses  indiscriminately  to  all  alike.”  In  such  circumstances  it  is  no 
wonder  to  read  that  in  the  years  1790  to  1796,  of  5,216  children  sent  to  the  infirmary, 
only  three  survived;  that  in  nineteen  days  in  March  and  April,  1796,  of  116  children 
admitted  into  the  hospital,  112  died ; and  that  in  the  six  years,  of  12,786  infants  ad- 
mitted as  foundlings,  9,804  were  confessed  to  have  died,  and  2,847  were  unaccounted 
for,”  leaving  but  135  survivoi’s,  little  more  than  one  in  a hundred. 
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much  attention  from  Government,  that  the  bishops  of  that  see  (with  the 
exception  of  only  two  bishops,  who  lived  a very  short  time  after  their 
appointment)  for  above  a century  past,  have  all  been  translated  to  much 
more  eligible  bishoprics.”  The  commissioners,  however,  were  deaf  to  all 
these  pleadings,  and  the  £45,000  were  adjudged  to  the  Board  of  First 
Fruits. 

Of  course  the  Irish  Records  engross  much  of  Mr.  Lascelles’  attention. 
He  cites  (p.  33)  a report  on  their  insecure  condition  in  1739,  and  several 
Parliamentary  papers  about  the  salaries  of  the  commissioners  and  sub- 
commissioners, and  the  expenses  of  printing  (p.  317  et  seq.),  but  we  have 
no  room  for  extract  If  we  had,  we  should  prefer  citing  some  other  mat- 
ters, as  a picture  of  “ official  business”  as  conducted  in  the  year  1768 
(p.  94),  where  we  see  that  deeds  were  kept  from  two  to  six  or  eight 
months  in  the  registry  office,  but  when  a guinea  was  paid  could  be  passed 
through  in  a single  day ; or  the  report  of  a parliamentary  committee  on  the 
proceedings  of  “ the  ferocious  O’Flaherties,”  who  in  1758  drove  out  Pro- 
testant settlers  placed  among  them  in  Ire-Connaught  by  a decree  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery  (p.  76).  They  are  said  to  have  mustered  700  or  800 
men,  “ armed  with  guns,  swords,  and  poles  with  iron  spikes,”  and  they 
were  accompanied  by  400  or  500  women  “ with  clubs  in  their  hands.” 
The  “ decent  houses”  were  levelled,  and  the  cattle  carried  off ; the  sheriff 
replaced  the  tenants,  but  they  were  again  expelled ; the  process  servers 
were  “ cruelly  beat  and  cut  by  a numerous  armed  clan,”  their  papers  taken 
from  them  and  destroyed,  and  many  shots  fired  at  them  as  they  made  their 
escape  across  Lough  Corrib.  The  result  of  the  appeal  of  the  evicted  to 
parliament  does  not  appear,  but  its  inutility  may  be  very  probably  inferred 
from  the  closing  sentence  of  the  report,  which  says,  “ Many  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  that  district  have  on  several  other  occasions,  and  at  different 
times,  riotously  assembled  themselves,  and  with  armed  force,  though  of  the 
popish  religion  [such  being  by  law  then  incapable  of  possessing  arms], 
defied  the  civil  power,  and  the  process  of  the  higher  courts  of  justice.” 

The  work  closes  with  a specimen  of  Mr.  Shaw  Mason’s  valuable  statistical 
account  of  Ireland,  drawn  up  in  pursuance  of  orders  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, of  May  7,  1824,  and  Feb.  25,  1825. 


Since  drawing  up  the  above,  we  have  heard  that  the  Government  has 
withdrawn  Mr.  Lascelles’  book  from  circulation.  We  shall  be  sorry  if  such 
should  prove  the  case,  as  even  in  its  present  incomplete  state  it  is  a store- 
house of  valuable  information,  badly  arranged,  it  is  true,  but  capable  of 
being  turned  to  good  account,  as  the  groundwork  of  a trustworthy  History 
of  the  sister  kingdom. 
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ANTIQUARIAN  RESEARCHES. 


BRITISH  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION. 


A^pril  27.  T.  J.  Pettigrew,  F.R.S, 
P.S.aI.,  V.-P.,  in  the  Chair. 

Parker  Margetson,  Esq.,  of  ]Maddox-st. ; 
the  Rev.  J.  J.  Briggs,  M.A.,  of  King’s 
Newton ; Henry  Walker,  Esq.,  of  the 
Admiralty,  and  J.  H.  Balfrage,  Esq , of 
New-Inn,  were  elected  Associates. 

Mr.  Wdls  exhibited  a bronze  key  of  the 
thirteenth  scec.,  exhnmed  at  St.  Mary-le- 
bow.  It  was  said  to  have  been  in  the 
possession  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  He 
also  exhibited  a leaden  bnlla  of  Pope  In- 
nocent VI.,  found  in  the  Thames,  which 
■was  finely  patinated ; and  a Sportsman’s 
Companion  of  the  early  part  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century. 

Mr.  Syer  Cuming  also  exhibited  a si- 
milar instrument  of  steel  of  the  time  of 
William  III.  Early  examples  of  this  kind 
are  very  rare.  Mr.  Clutton  exhibited  a 
richly  chased  silver  watch-case  of  the  time 
of  Queen  Anne,  with  a portrait  of  her 
Majesty,  and  Mr.  Alfred  Thompson  one  of 
gilt  metal,  chased  by  George  Michael 
Moser  in  the  reign  of  George  II. 

Mr.  Woodhouse  exhibited  a rare  speci- 
men of  octagonal  plaque  of  azure  blue 
glass,  painted  on  each  side  and  represent- 
ing the  Baptism  of  Christ,  and  Christ 
Walking  on  the  Sea.  This  beautiful  trin- 
ket is  a Spanish  production,  and  set  in  an 
elegant  gold  frame,  decorated  with  tur- 
quoise and  black  enamel ; it  is  of  the  close 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  Mr.  Forman 
produced  a leather  costrel  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  recently  obtained  from  Barrow- 
hall,  Lincolnshire. 

Mr.  Symfer  Jervis  exhibited  a portion 
of  an  early  iron  horseshoe,  dug  up  at  Dar- 
leston,  Stafibrdshire.  Miss  Allen  sent  two 
Nuremberg  jettons,  found  at  Silchester. 

Mr.  Wentworth,  of  Wooley-park,  sent  a 
transcript  of  a letter  directed  to  one  of 
his  ancestors.  Deputy-lieutenant  at  Leeds, 
dated  from  Preston,  Nov.  13,  1715,  re- 
lating to  the  army  during  the  rebellious 
war. 

^Ir.  Gunston  exhibited  a gold  coin  of 
Cunobeline,  found  in  March  last  in  Ox- 
fordshire. It  is  figured  in  Ruding,  vol.  i. 
pi.  4. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Mackarness  sent  a fine 
specimen  of  iron  Saxon  spear-head,  re- 
cently found  at  Ashdown,  Kent ; and  some 
rubbings  from  Sundridge  of  the  fifteenth 
century. 
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The  remainder  of  the  sitting  was  occu- 
pied in  the  reading  of  a paper  by  Mr. 
Wakeman  on  Pembridge  Castle,  Here- 
fordshire, of  which  particulars  historical 
and  architectural  hitherto  unknown  were 
given  and  illustrated  by  plans  and  draw- 
ings. These  were  directed  to  be  en- 
graved, and  the  communication  to  appear 
in  the  Journal. 

JIat/  11.  Nath.  Gould,  F.S.A.,  V.-P., 
in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Gibbs  exhibited  two  rare  London 
traders’  tokens,  not  in  the  Beaufoy  Ca- 
binet : they  were  of  Moorgate, — “ The 
Weavers”  and  “ The  Three  Mariners.” 
Mr.  Cuming  also  produced  one  of  the 
latter,  ha-ving  for  its  legend  “Boss  Alley.” 

Mr.  Foreman  exhibited  a right  hand 
belonging  to  a bronze  statue,  probably  of 
the  Virgin  or  other  saint,  ot  exquisite  art, 
and  decidedly  moulded  from  the  life.  It 
belonged  to  the  fourteenth  century,  and 
was  found  at  Verona. 

Mr.Briggs,  of  King’s  Newton,  sent  draw- 
ings and  a description  of  Romano-British 
antiquities,  discovered  in  1858,  at  Bre- 
don,  in  Leicestershire.  They  consisted  of 
a quern,  a bone  weapon  formed  of  the 
horn  of  the  red  deer,  a boar’s  tusk,  &c. 

Mr.  Bateman,  of  A'onlgrave,  communi- 
cated some  remarks  upon  the  specimens, 
and  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  transmitted  a 
drawing  of  the  quern,  which  was  formed 
of  Magnesian  limestone,  having  an  iron 
pin  in  the  nether  millstone  for  the  upper 
to  w’ork  on. 

Professor  Morris  made  some  observa- 
tions in  relation  to  the  geology  of  Bredon, 
whence  the  quern  had  been  obtained. 

Mr.  Briggs  also  communicated  an  ac- 
count of  the  discovery  of  a stone  vessel  at 
Melbourne,  in  Derbyshire,  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  conjectured  to  have  been 
a stoup. 

Mr.  H.  Syer  Cuming  read  a Paper  on 
the  Black  Jack  and  the  Bombard,  illustra- 
ting his  subjects  by  numerous  quotations 
from  dramatists  and  other  writers,  and  by 
numerous  specimens  belonging  to  Mr. 
Forman,  Mr.  George  Adams,  and  Mr.  Wm. 
Meyrick.  One  of  the  bombards  measured 
29  inches  in  height,  and  of  black  jacks 
there  were  examples  from  the  time  of  Eliza- 
beth, which  w’ere  of  a globose  form  and 
beautifully  worked. 
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The  Spring  meeting  was  held  at  XJck- 
field,  and  the  churches  of  Maresfield  and 
Buxted,  together  with  the  hermitage  and 
rocks  at  the  latter  place,  on  the  borders  of 
Ashdowne  forest,  were  severally  visited; 
the  day  was  extremely  fine,  and  the  mem- 
bers and  their  friends,  to  the  number  of 
about  seventy,  met  at  the  Maidenhead  Inn, 
under  the  presidency  of  W.  Morgan,  Esq. 

The  Rev.  E.  Turner  read  a paper  on 
the  town.  It  is  not  mentioned  in  Domes- 
day by  name,  hut  was  no  doubt  included 
in  the  Hundred  of  Framelle,  in  which  it  is 
locally  situated,  and  in  the  manor  of  the 
same  name  then  held  by  Lewin  of  the 
Earl  of  Morton.  The  manor  of  Fram- 
field  still  includes  a great  portion  of  Uck- 
field  (there  being  no  manor  of  that  name) 
and  Buxted  (which  Mr.  Turner  assumed 
to  have  been  mentioned  in  Domesday)  is 
only  a sub-infeudation  of  Framfield.  Fra- 
melle, Gorde,  Horstede,and  Beckingestone, 
are  the  four  places  mentioned  in  Framelle 
Hundred,  and  though  two  mills  are  specified, 
no  church  is  noticed ; the  whole  Hundred 
had  been  worth  100  shillings  in  the  time 
of  Edward,  afterwards  it  had  fallen  to  50 
shillings,  but  in  the  Conqueror’s  time  it 
had  risen  to  60  shillings.  Nor  was  any 
church  of  Buxted  or  Uckfield  mentioned 
in  Pope  Nicholas’  survey  of  1291 ; “ But,” 
said  Mr.  Turner,  who  exhibited  a drawing 
of  the  old  church  taken  down  in  1840, 
“this  church  is  stated  in  the  Registers 
of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury,  the 
patrons  of  Uckfield  and  Buxted,  to  have 
been  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Cross.  To  its 
existence  in  1299  the  Lambeth  Register 
testifies.  Previous  to  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury it  is  called  a chapel ; since  then  it 
has  usually  been  designated  a church. 
There  was  nothing  very  striking  or  re- 
markable in  its  architecture.  I should 
imagine  its  date  to  be  early  in  the  time  of 
Edward  I. : its  style  is  Early  Pointed.  I 
may  here  mention  that  Uckfield  is  no 
longer  attached  to  Buxted,  having  been 
made  a separate  piece  of  preferment  by 
an  order  in  Council,  in  1845  or  1846. 

“But  though  Uckfield  is  not  noticed  in 
the  Domesday  survey,  I find  it  mentioned 
soon  after  that  Norman  survey  was  made; 
and  I am  led  to  consider,  from  the  way  in 
which  it  is  there  alluded  to,  that  it  has 
from  a very  early  period  been  a place  of 
considerable  importance;  from  local  cir- 
cumstances, more  so,  perhaps,  than  Bux- 
ted, to  which  it  was  attached  as  a hamlet. 
Of  its  importance  upwards  of  six  centuries 
ago  there  can  be  no  doubt,  Edward  I. 
having,  during  a progress  which  he  made 
Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  CCVI. 


through  the  county  in  the  year  1299, 
adopted  it  as  his  resting-place  for  one 
night.  What  house  his  Majesty  occupied 
it  would  be  impossible  now  to  say ; but 
this  we  have  upon  record,  that  the  person 
who  had  the  honour  of  entertaining  him 
upon  this  occasion  was  named  Arnald. 
Whether  he  was  an  ancestor  of  Arnold, 
the  present  chimney-sweep  of  Uckfield,  I 
am  not  prepared  to  say;  and  possibly 
had  I appealed  to  him  for  information 
in  the  matter  he  would  not  have  been 
able  to  enlighten  me  much,  for  I sus- 
pect he  has  no  well-authenticated  pedi- 
gree of  his  descent  to  produce.  But 
this,  I think,  may  be  taken  for  a cer- 
tainty, that  the  house  in  which  he  lives 
cannot  be  the  one  in  which  his  Ma- 
jesty lodged.  But,  whoever  might  have 
been  his  host,  the  King  seems  to  have 
been  most  liberally  and  hospitably  enter- 
tained. He  was  on  his  way  from  Canter- 
bury to  Chichester ; and  having  entered 
the  county  at  Lamberhurst,  and  passed 
the  night  there  on  Sunday,  the  21st  of 
June,  he  came  on  to  Mayfield  on  Monday, 
the  22nd,  and  to  Uckfield  on  Tuesday,  the 
23rd,  proceeding  onwards  to  Lewes  the 
next  clay.  His  Majesty’s  visit  seems  to 
have  been  good  for  the  trade  of  the  tovvn, 
and  particularly  the  brewers,  as  appears 
by  the  following  entry  in  the  account  of 
his  expenditure  while  sojourning  here  : — 

“ ‘ To  the  clerk  of  the  pantry,  for  82  galls,  of 
beer,  bought  for  his  office  from  Arnald  de  Uck- 
field, at  Uckfield,  the  23rd  day  of  June,  lOd.’ 

“ It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  his 
Majesty’s  progress  was  performed  on  horse- 
back, and  that  he  was  accompanied  by  a 
large  mounted  retinue,  the  badness  of  the 
roads,  or,  as  early  historians  are  wont  to 
express  themselves,  ‘the  foulness  of  the 
Sussex  ways,’  not  admitting  of  carriage- 
travelling;  and  to  this  cause  we  must 
attribute  the  shortness  of  the  stages  he 
and  his  attendants  were  accustomed  to 
accomplish  in  a day.  The  accounts  then 
continue : — 

“ ‘ To  the  clerk  of  the  kitchen,  advanced  on  his 
office  of  the  chamber,  by  the  hands  of  Arnald,  of 
Uckfield,  the  host  of  the  King  there,  the  same 
day,  12d. 

“ ‘To  the  clerk  of  the  kitchen,  advanced  on 
his  office  for  poultry,  by  the  hands  of  John  Atte 
Havre,  the  same  place  and  day,  20s.’ 

“ I will  here  note,  that  this  sum  would 
purchase  from  sixty  to  a hundred  ch'cken. 

“To  the  next  entry  I would  bespeak 
your  pai’ticular  attention,  for  it  is  rather 
a curious  one,  and  would  lead  us,  with  all 
due  respect  for  his  Majesty’s  person  and 
office,  to  imagine  that  he  was  fond  of 
4 E 
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A'pril  27.  T.  J.  Pettigrew,  F.R.S., 
F.S.A.,  V.-P.,  in  the  Chair. 

Parker  Margetson,  Esq.,  of  Maddox-st.  | 
the  Rev.  J.  J.  Briggs,  M.A.,  of  King’s 
Newton  j Henry  Walker,  Esq.,  of  the 
Admiralty,  and  J.  H.  Balfrage,  Esq.,  of 
New-Inn,  were  elected  Associates. 

Mr.  Wills  exhibited  a bronze  key  of  the 
thirteenth  stec.,  exhumed  at  St.  Mary-le- 
how.  It  was  said  to  have  been  in  the 
possession  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  He 
also  exhibited  a leaden  hulla  of  Pope  In- 
nocent VI.,  found  in  the  Thames,  which 
w'as  finely  patinated  j and  a Sportsman’s 
Companion  of  the  early  part  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century. 

Mr.  Syer  Cuming  also  exhibited  a si- 
milar instrument  of  steel  of  the  time  of 
William  III.  Early  examples  of  this  kind 
are  very  rare.  Mr.  Glutton  exhibited  a 
richly  chased  silver  watch-case  of  the  time 
of  Queen  Anne,  with  a portrait  of  her 
Majesty,  and  Mr.  Alfred  Thompson  one  of 
gilt  metal,  chased  by  George  Michael 
Moser  in  the  reign  of  George  II. 

Mr.  Woodhouse  exhibited  a rare  speci- 
men of  octagonal  plaque  of  azure  blue 
glass,  painted  on  each  side  and  represent- 
ing the  Baptism  of  Christ,  and  Christ 
Walking  on  the  Sea.  This  beautiful  trin- 
ket is  a Spanish  production,  and  set  in  an 
elegant  gold  frame,  decorated  with  tur- 
quoise and  black  enamel,*  it  is  of  the  close 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  Mr.  Forman 
produced  a leather  costrel  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  recently  obtained  from  Barrow- 
hall,  Lincolnshire. 

Mr.  Symfer  Jervis  exhibited  a portion 
of  an  early  iron  horseshoe,  dug  up  at  Dar- 
leston,  Staffordshire.  Miss  Allen  sent  two 
Nuremberg  jettons,  found  at  Silchester. 

Mr.  Wentworth,  of  Wooley-park,  sent  a 
transcript  of  a letter  directed  to  one  of 
his  ancestors,  Deputy -lieutenant  at  Leeds, 
dated  from  Preston,  Nov.  13,  1715,  re- 
lating to  the  army  during  the  rebellious 
war. 

INlr.  Gunston  exhibited  a gold  coin  of 
Cunobeline,  found  in  March  last  in  Ox- 
fordshire. It  is  figured  in  Ruding,  vol.  i. 
pi.  4. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Mackarness  sent  a fine 
specimen  of  iron  Saxon  spear-head,  re- 
cently found  at  Ashdown,  Kent;  and  some 
rubbings  from  Sundridge  of  the  fifteenth 
century. 
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The  remainder  of  the  sitting  was  occu- 
pied in  the  reading  of  a paper  by  Mr. 
Wakeman  on  Pembridge  Castle,  Here- 
fordshire, of  which  particulars  historical 
and  architectural  hitherto  unknowm.  were 
given  and  illustrated  by  plans  and  draw- 
ings. These  were  directed  to  be  en- 
graved, and  the  communication  to  appear 
in  the  Journal. 

May  11.  Nath.  Gonld,  F.S.A.,  Y.-P., 
in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Gibbs  exhibited  two  rare  London 
traders’  tokens,  not  in  the  Beaufoy  Ca- 
binet : they  were  of  Moorgate,--“  The 
Weavers”  and  The  Three  Mariners.” 
Mr.  Cuming  also  produced  one  of  the 
latter,  having  for  its  legend  “ Boss  Alley.” 

Mr.  Foreman  exhibited  a right  hand 
belonging  to  a bronze  statue,  probably  of 
the  Virgin  or  other  saint,  of  exquisite  art, 
and  decidedly  moulded  from  the  life.  It 
belonged  to  the  fourteenth  century,  and 
was  found  at  Verona. 

Mr.Briggs,  of  King’s  Newton,  sent  draw- 
ings and  a description  of  Romano-British 
antiquities,  discovered  in  1858,  at  Bre- 
don,  in  Leicestershire.  They  consisted  of 
a quern,  a hone  weapon  formed  of  the 
horn  of  the  red  deer,  a boar’s  tusk,  &c. 

Mr.  Bateman,  of  Youlgrave,  communi- 
cated some  remarks  upon  the  specimens, 
and  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  transmitted  a 
drawing  of  the  quern,  which  was  formed 
of  Magnesian  limestone,  having  an  iron 
pin  in  the  nether  millstone  for  the  upper 
to  work  on. 

Professor  Morris  made  some  observa- 
tions in  relation  to  the  geology  of  Bredon, 
whence  the  quern  had  been  obtained. 

Mr.  Briggs  also  communicated  an  ac- 
count of  the  discovery  of  a stone  vessel  at 
Melbourne,  in  Derbyshire,  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  conjectured  to  have  been 
a stoup. 

Mr.  H.  Syer  Cuming  read  a Paper  on 
the  Black  Jack  and  the  Bombard,  illustra- 
ting his  subjects  by  numerous  quotations 
from  dramatists  and  other  writers,  and  by 
numerous  specimens  belonging  to  Mr. 
Forman,  Mr.  George  Adams,  and  Mr.  Win. 
Meyrick.  One  of  the  bombards  measured 
29  inches  in  height,  and  of  black  jacks 
there  were  examples  from  the  time  of  Eliza- 
beth, which  were  of  a globose  form  and 
beautifully  worked. 
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The  Spring  meeting  was  held  at  Uck- 
field,  and  the  churches  of  Maresfield  and 
Buxted,  together  with  the  hermitage  and 
rocks  at  the  latter  place,  on  the  borders  of 
Ashdowne  forest,  were  severally  visited; 
the  day  was  extremely  fine,  and  the  in  em- 
bers and  their  friends,  to  the  number  of 
about  seventy,  met  at  the  Maidenhead  Inn, 
under  the  presidency  of  W.  Morgan,  Esq. 

The  Bev.  E.  Turner  read  a paper  on 
the  town.  It  is  not  mentioned  in  Domes- 
day by  name,  but  was  no  doubt  included 
in  the  Hundred  of  Eramelle,  in  which  it  is 
locally  situated,  and  in  the  manor  of  the 
same  name  then  held  by  Lewin  of  the 
Earl  of  Morton.  The  manor  of  Fram- 
field  still  includes  a great  portion  of  Uck~ 
field  (there  being  no  manor  of  that  name) 
and  Buxted  (which  Mr.  Turner  assumed 
to  have  been  mentioned  in  Domesday)  is 
only  a sub-infeudation  of  Framfield.  Fra- 
melle,  Gorde,  Horstede,  and  Beckingestone, 
are  the  four  places  mentioned  in  Framelle 
Hundred,  and  though  two  mills  are  specified, 
no  church  is  noticed ; the  whole  Hundred 
had  been  worth  100  shillings  in  the  time 
of  Edward,  afterwards  it  had  fallen  to  50 
shillings,  hut  in  the  Conqueror’s  time  it 
had  risen  to  60  shillings.  Hor  was  any 
church  of  Buxted  or  Uckfield  mentioned 
in  Pope  Nicholas’  survey  of  1291 ; “ But,” 
said  Mr.  Turner,  who  exhibited  a drawing 
of  the  old  church  taken  down  in  1840, 
“this  church  is  stated  in  the  Registers 
of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbui-y,  the 
patrons  of  Uckfield  and  Buxted,  to  have 
been  dedicated  to  the  H oly  Cross.  To  its 
existence  in  1299  the  Lambeth  Register 
testifies.  Previous  to  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury it  is  called  a chapel ; since  then  it 
has  usually  been  designated  a church. 
There  was  nothing  very  striking  or  re- 
markable in  its  architecture.  1 should 
imagine  its  date  to  be  early  in  the  time  of 
Edward  I. : its  style  is  Early  Pointed.  I 
may  here  mention  that  Uckfield  is  no 
longer  attached  to  Buxted,  having  been 
made  a separate  piece  of  preferment  by 
an  order  in  Council,  in  1845  or  1846. 

“But  though  Uckfield  is  not  noticed  in 
the  Domesday  survey,  I find  it  mentioned 
soon  after  that  Norman  survey  was  made; 
and  I am  led  to  consider,  from  the  way  in 
which  it  is  there  alluded  to,  that  it  has 
from  a very  early  period  been  a place  of 
considerable  importance;  from  local  cir- 
cumstances, more  so,  perhaps,  than  Bux- 
ted, to  which  it  was  attached  as  a hamlet. 
Of  its  importance  upwards  of  six  centuries 
ago  there  can  he  no  doubt,  Edward  I. 
having,  during  a progress  which  he  made 
Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  CCVI. 


through  the  county  in  the  year  1299, 
adopted  it  as  his  resting-place  for  one 
night.  What  house  his  Majesty  occupied 
it  would  he  impossible  now  to  say;  but 
this  we  have  upon  record,  that  the  person 
who  had  the  honour  of  entertaining  him 
upon  this  occasion  was  named  Arnald. 
Whether  he  was  an  ancestor  of  Arnold, 
the  present  chimney-sweep  of  Uckfield,  I 
am  not  prepared  to  say;  and  possibly 
had  I appealed  to  him  for  information 
in  the  matter  he  would  not  have  been 
able  to  enlighten  me  much,  for  I sus- 
pect he  has  no  well-authenticated  pedi- 
gree of  his  descent  to  produce.  But 
this,  I think,  may  be  taken  for  a cer- 
tainty, that  the  house  in  which  he  lives 
cannot  be  the  one  in  which  his  Ma- 
jesty lodged.  But,  whoever  might  have 
been  his  host,  the  King  seems  to  have 
been  most  liberally  and  hospitably  enter- 
tained. He  was  on  his  way  from  Canter- 
bury to  Chichester ; and  having  entered 
the  county  at  Lamberhurst,  and  passed 
the  night  there  on  Sunday,  the  21st  of 
June,  he  came  on  to  Mayfielcl  on  Monday, 
the  22nd,  and  to  Uckfield  on  Tuesday,  the 
23rd,  proceeding  onwards  to  Lewes  the 
next  (lay.  His  Majesty’s  visit  seems  to 
have  been  good  for  the  trade  of  the  town, 
and  particularly  the  brewers,  as  appears 
by  the  following  entry  in  the  account  of 
his  expenditure  while  sojourning  here  : — 

“ ‘ To  the  clerk  of  the  pantry,  for  82  galls,  of 
beer,  bought  for  his  office  from  Arnald  de  Uck- 
field, at  Uckfield,  the  23rd  day  of  June,  lOd.’ 

“ It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  his 
Majesty’s  progress  was  performed  on  horse- 
back, and  that  he  was  accompanied  by  a 
large  mounted  retinue,  the  badness  of  the 
roads,  or,  as  early  historians  are  wont  to 
express  themselves,  ‘the  foulness  of  the 
Sussex  ways,’  not  admitting  of  carriage- 
travelling; and  to  this  cause  we  must 
attribute  the  shortness  of  the  stages  he 
and  his  attendants  were  accustomed  to 
accomplish  in  a day.  The  accounts  then 
continue : — 

“ ‘To  the  clerk  of  the  kitchen,  advanced  on  his 
office  of  the  chamber,  by  the  hands  of  Arnald,  of 
Uckfield,  the  host  of  the  King  there,  the  same 
day,  12d. 

“ ‘To  the  clerk  of  the  kitchen,  advanced  on 
his  office  for  poultry,  by  the  hands  of  John  Atte 
Havre,  the  same  place  and  day,  20s.’ 

“ I will  here  note,  that  this  sum  would 
purchase  from  sixty  to  a hundred  ch'cken. 

“To  the  next  entry  1 would  bespeak 
your  particular  attention,  for  it  is  rather 
a curious  one,  and  would  lead  us,  with  all 
due  respect  for  his  Majesty’s  person  and 
office,  to  imagine  that  he  was  fond  of 
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a practical  joke,  or  that  he  and  his  at- 
tendants, when  out  upon  these  progresses, 
were  rather  mischievously  inclined.  The 
King,  you  will  observe,  was  just  fifty  at 
this  time.  But  mark  the  item  of  ac- 
count : — 

“ ‘ To  Arnald  de  Uckfield,  host  of  the  King',  for 
damage  done  in  his  houses  and  cortelage,  by  the 
arrival  of  the  King  at  the  same  place,  by  gift  of 
the  same  King,’  [now  mark,  I beseech  you,  the 
reason  why,]  ‘in  compensation  to  him  for  damage 
done  by  his  Majesty’s  own  hands,  the  same  place 
and  daj",  20s.’ 

“ Here  the  accounts  end ; and  I will 
only  further  observe  upon  them,  that  this 
Arnald  must  have  been  a person  occupying 
a large  house  and  possessing  a consider- 
able estate. 

“In  1305,  the  same  King  probably 
again  passed  through  Uckfield,  though  it 
is  not  expressly  stated  tliat  he  did  so; 
for  in  a progress  made  during  this  year 
through  Surrey  and  Sussex,  on  his  road  to 
Canterbury,  he  was  at  Lewes  on  Saturday, 
June  the  26th,  and  on  Sunday,  the  27th, 
he  is  stated  to  have  passed  through  Hor- 
sted,  on  his  road  to  Buxted,  where  he 
again  rested  for  the  night,  and  from  thence 
he  went  on  to  Mayfield,  on  Monday,  the 
28th  : Uckfield,  then,  would  lie  in  his  way.” 

Mr.  Turner  then  alluded  to  the  stone- 
groined  room  at  the  Bahley-house,  oppo- 
site to  the  King’s  Head  Inn,  which  tradi- 
tion, and  Magna  Britannia.,  held  to  have 
been  a prison,  in  which  the  Protestant 
martyrs  were  confined  before  their  burn- 
ing at  Lewes. 

“And  another  historian  goes  farther 
than  this,  and  tells  us  that  Dr.  Christo- 
pherson  resided  in  a house  over  it.  ‘ How 
far,’  Horsfield  continues,  ‘ this’  alluding 
to  his  statement,  ‘ may  be  correct,  I know 
not.’  That  it  is  incorrect  in  some  of  its 
main  particulars,  I will  take  upon  myself 
to  say.  For  Dr.  Christopherson,  in  the 
first  place,  was  never  Rector  of  Buxted. 
During  the  time  he  presided  over  the 
diocese  of  Chichester  and  was  confessor  to 
Queen  Mary,  he  used  to  be  much  at  Bux- 
ted with  his  friend  Dr.  Alban  Landell, 
with  whom  he  appears  to  have  t iken  an 
active  part  in  forwarding  Protestant  per- 
secutions, together  with  what  Fox,  in  his 
“ Martyrology,”  contemptuously  calls  ‘ an- 
other fat-headed  priest’  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, ‘ whose  name  I know  not.’  And  it 
was  at  the  instigation  of  this  Dr.  Landell 
that  Woodman,  an  ironfounder  at  War- 
bleton,  and  who  may  be  called  the  princi- 
])al  Sussex  martyr,  was  tried  and  executed, 
he  hiinself  taking  an  active  part  in  his  ex- 
amination and  condemnation.  But  I have 
searched  in  vain  for  any  record  of  his  im- 
})risonment  at  Uckfield,  or,  indeed,  of  the 
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incarceration  of  any  other  of  the  perse- 
cuted residents  of  this  neighbourhood. 
Woodman  was  tried  in  London,  and  im- 
prisoned during  the  time  of  bis  trial  in  the 
Marshalsea;  and  when  condemned  to  be  | 
burned,  was  sent  to  Lewes  to  have  his  sen-  | 
tence  carried  into  execution,  previous  to 
which  he  was  imprisoned  there  in  the  old 
crypt  under  the  Star  Inn.  Horsfield’s  i 

conjecture,  then,  appears  to  me  to  be  ! 

wholly  without  foundation.  That  this  ' 

room  was  once  used  as  a prison  the  ‘ mas- 
sive rings  and  arched  dungeons,’  of  which  j 
Horsfield  speaks,  would  seem  to  imply. 

For  though  the  rings  are  now  removed,  j 

their  existence  some  years  back  is  unques-  : 

tionable.  Still,  the  details  of  the  architec-  | 

ture  of  the  room  are,  in  my  opinion,  of  |lj 

too  ecclesiastical  a character  to  induce  me  | 

to  think  that  it  was  originally  built  for  a ^ 

prison, — a point  on  which  I differ  from  i 

the  grandfather  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  ! 

Clarke,  who,  while  Rector  of  Buxted,  made 
the  antiquities  of  this  neighbourhood  his 
particular  study,  and  who  has,  curiously 
enough,  left  his  opinion  upon  it  on  record 
in  a memorandum  made  in  an  old  account  | 
book,  among  the  papers  belonging  to  Dr.  i 
Saunders’s  Charity,  of  which  he  was  a 
trustee,  which  is,  that  it  belongs  to  the 
feudal  times,  and  is  the  remains  of  an  an- 
cient manor  prison.  What  weight  is  to  be 
attached  to  these  different  opinions,  and 
whether  you  will  adopt  any  one,  or  reject 
all  of  them,  you  will  be  better  able  to  i 
determine  after  you  have  seen  the  build-  i 
ing  itself. 

“Alluding  to  Dr.  Christopherson  being 
actively  engaged  in  the  Marian  persecu- 
tions o f th  is  county,  the  qu  aint  an  d am  using  ! 

old  historian.  Fuller,  says  : — ‘ Such  was  his 
havoc  in  burning  poor  Protestants  in  one  I 
year  (of  males  and  females  twelve  were 
burned  in  the  same  fire  with  Woodman), 
that  had  he  sat  long  in  that  see  (the  see 
of  Chichester),  and  continued  after  that  | 
rate,  there  needed  no  iron- mills  to  rarifie  ' 
the  woods  of  this  county.’  He  is  speaking 
of  Sussex.  ‘ The  papists,’  he  says,  ‘ admire 
him  as  a great  divine,  which  I will  not 
oppose ; but  only  say  of  him,  as  the  man 
said  of  his  surly  mistress, — 

‘ She  hath  too  much  Divinity  for  me  ; 

Oh ! that  she  had  some  more  humanity.’ 

“ Having  visited  the  prison, — if  a prison 
it  be, — I purpose  next  to  throw  open  to 
you  the  old  library  of  the  Free  School, 
which  consists  of  about  600  volumes  of 
books,  among  which  there  is  nothing  very 
rare  or  remarkable;  still,  it  is  worthy  of 
a passing  view,  and  a few  steps  will  take 
you  to  it. 

“ This  School  was  founded  by  Dr.  An- 
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thony  Saunders,  Rector  of  Buxted,  Vicar 
of  Acton  in  Middlesex,  Treasurer  of  St. 
Paul’s,  and  Chaplain  to  Archbishop  Shel- 
don, about  the  year  1690,  for  the  gratuitous 
education  of  twelve  boys,  six  of  Buxted 
and  six  of  Uckfield ; and  at  his  death  he 
bequeathed  his  library  to  it,  for  the  use  of 
the  boys. 

“ On  the  farm  belonging  to  this  cha- 
rity at  Buxted,  the  old  Hermitage,  hewn 
out  of  the  solid  rock,  is  situated,  which 
we  have  included  among  the  objects  of 
archaiological  interest  to  be  visited  to- 
day. There  are  two  drawings  of  it  among 
Gough’s  ‘ Topographical  Collections,’  in 
the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  taken 
May  28th,  1785.  The  first  is  described  as 
‘Rocks  in  Buxted,  in  Sussex,  called  the 
Vineyard,  as  there  was  formerly  a plant- 
ation of  vines,  which  throve  well,  being 
sheltered  from  the  cold  winds  and  open  to 
the  meridian  sun.  N.B. — The  rock,  which 
makes  the  foreground,  is  hollowed  out  for 
a habitation.’  The  second,  as  ‘ Outside 
of  the  Rock  habitation  of  the  Vineyard; 
Rocks  near  Buxted  in  Sussex.  It  is  de- 
cidedly of  great  antiquity.’  ” 

No  allusion  was  made  to  Dr.  Jeremiah 
Markland,  who  resided  here  from  1744  to 
1752,  nor  to  the  Rev.  Hugh  Rose  or 
Dr.  Clarke. 

Some  tapestry  worked  by  one  of  the 
Pelhams,  and  which  formerly  hung  at 
Holland  House,  was  exhibited,  and  some 
tea,  rolled  in  small  balls,  evidently  for  the 
convenience  of  being  more  closely  packed 
in  the  dollops  or  bags  formerly  used  for 
smuggling. 


It  was  resolved  to  remove  to  the  Museum 
at  Lewes  the  effigy  of  a knight  in  armour 
found  at  Robartsbridge  Priory  some  years 
since,  and  which,  having  been  supposed  to 
have  been  of  Sir  John  Pelham,  who  was 
buried  in  that  priory,  had  been  removed 
to  the  Earl  of  Chichester’s  house  in  Strat- 
ton-street,  as  it  bore  the  arms  of  Dalyn- 
grudge  of  Bodiam  Castle,  and  by  the  style 
was  supposed  by  Mr.  W.  S.  WaRord  to 
belong  to  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  A hope  was  expressed  by  Mr. 
W.  D.  Cooper  that  the  MSS.  of  the  Wood- 
ward family  would  be  carefully  searched 
to  see  if  any  traces  existed  of  Shakspeare 
or  his  contemporaries;  and  Mr.  Lower 
mentioned  that  some  time  ago  Mr.  W. 
Gosling,  grocer,  of  Heathfield,  became  pos- 
sessed of  a great  literary  treasure,  no  less 
than  a copy  of  the  first  folio  of  Shakspeare, 
in  a very  easy  manner.  He  bought  it, 
with  two  other  books,  for  2s.  6d.,  and 
valued  it,  in  connection  with  the  other 
books,  at  about  Is.  He  intended  to  tear 
it  up  for  use  in  the  shop,  but  happening  to 
see  in  a newspaper  that  the  public  library 
at  Berlin  had  lately  made  a valuable  ac- 
quisition in  the  shape  of  a first  folio  bought 
for  100  guineas,  his  eyes  were  opened  to 
the  value  of  his  acquisition.  It  was  in 
excellent  condition,  the  first  and  second 
pages  only  been  wanting. 

At  the  close  of  the  day  the  members 
and  their  friends  dined  together,  and  it 
was  stated  that  the  August  meeting  would 
probably  be  at  Petworth,  should  the  rail- 
way be  then  open. 
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At  the  monthly  meeting  held  May  3rd, 
Robert  Davies,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  in  the  Chair, 
the  reading  of  Mr.  Wellbeloved’s  Notes 
from  the  Wills  in  the  York  Registry  was 
resumed  with  the  subject  of  the  Minster 
Library.  That  which  was  formed  by  Eg- 
bert, the  seventh  Archbishop,  and  celebrated 
in  the  poem  of  Alcuin,  was  destroyed  by 
the  Danes ; and  that  which  the  first  Nor- 
man Archbishop,  Thomas,  chaplain  to  the 
Conqueror,  formed,  perished  by  a fire  in 
the  twelfth  century.  Prom  this  time  to  the 
period  when  the  wills  commence,  we  have 
no  information  of  the  existence  of  a cathe- 
dral library,  and  it  is  probable  that  it  was 
only  begun  in  the  commencement  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  In  1409  Thomas  Walle- 
worth,  a canon  residentiary  of  York,  left 
a Bible  in  two  vols.  and  some  other  books, 
to  remain  for  ever  in  the  library  of  the 
church.  But  a more  important  and  ex- 
tensive bequest  was  that  of  John  de  New- 


ton, treasurer  of  the  church,  in  1414. 
His  collection  of  books  appears  to  have 
been  formed  by  John  de  Harwood,  who 
was  an  advocate  in  the  Court  of  York,  and 
and  in  1406  gave  to  the  treasurer  the 
option  of  purchasing  any  of  his  books.  Of 
this  option  the  treasurer  appears  to  have 
availed  himself  very  largely,  ibr  by  his  will 
he  left  to  the  Chapter  of  York  about  one 
half  of  it  “in  subsidium  et  relevamen 
librarite  faciendse.”  This  bequest  compre- 
hends Bibles  and  portions  of  the  Bible 
with  Concordances  and  Glosses;  works  of 
St.  Augustine  and  St.  Gregory,  and  St. 
Bernard ; several  of  the  tracts  of  Alcuin, 
works  of  St.  Chrysostom  and  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas,  and  a volume  containing  tracts 
of  several  English  authors,  as  John  Hove- 
den,  Richard  the  Hermit,  Sir  Walter  de 
Hilton,  and  William  Ryvington,  Beda  de 
Oestis  Anglorum,  Alfred  of  Beverley,  and 
William  de  Malmesbury  de  Pontificibus 
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Petrarca  de  Bemediis  uiriusque  Fortunes, 
a very  popular  book  in  that  age,  and  many 
others  of  less  note.  The  expression  in  this 
will,  “librarise  faciendse,”  seems  to  war- 
rant the  conclusion  that  the  library  was  then 
in  processor  formation.  Following  out  what 
had  been  begun  by  Mr.  Hunter  in  a paper 
read  before  the  Archaeological  Institute  at 
their  meeting  in  York,  Mr.  Wellbeloved 
had  collected  from  the  wills  a long  list  of 
MSS.  which  form  the  subject  of  bequests 
to  individuals.  His  labour  will  be  very 
useful  to  any  one  who  should  inquYe  into 
a subject  as  yet  very  imperfectly  inves- 
tigated— the  literature  of  the  middle  ages, 
dhe  MSS.  comprehend  a great  variety  of 
subjects : theology  and  law,  as  might  be 
expected,  hold  a chief  place ; but  history, 
poetry,  romance,  are  also  included,  and 
most  sparingly  of  all,  science.  Lord  Henry 
de  Percy  leaves  to  his  daughter  Isabella  a 
book  in  French,  “On  the  Nature  of  Ani- 
mals John  de  Manthorpe  leaves  to  John 
Brokholes  a new^  kalendar  and  an  astrolobe. 
John  Baguley^,  Rector  of  All  Saints, 
North-street,  appears  to  have  been  a culti- 
vator of  music,  as  he  leaves  to  one  friend 
a book  Be  Canticis ; to  another  a book 
Be  Balets,  and  a third  De  Motetes.  That 
a c -py  of  the  Bible,  or  even  a portion  of  it, 
■was  esteemed  a valuable  legacy,  may  be 
inferred  from  the  wiU  of  John  Carlton, 
Prebendary  of  Riccal,  who  leaves  his  Bible 
to  Master  Thomas  Wilton,  Doctor  in  Medi- 
cine, for  attending  him  without  charge. 
The  name  of  not  a single  Greek  classic  is 
found,  and  only  one  Roman,  “ A Book  of 
Cato,”  more  probably  the  Treatise  Be  Be 
Bustica  than  the  Cato  sine  de  Senectute 
of  Cicero.  He  leaves  him  also  a book 
Be  Bello  Trojanorum,  no  doubt  the  work 
of  Dictys  Cretensis — a great  favourite  in 
the  middle  ages,  and  the  chief  source  of 
the  knowdedge  which  the  writers  of  those 
times  possessed  respecting  the  heroic  his- 
tory of  Greece.  It  occurs  in  several  other 
legacies,  and  Avas  one  of  the  first  works  on 
which  the  new  art  of  typography  was  em- 
ployed. Of  the  early  writers  of  our  own 
country  we  find  mentioned  Piers  Plow- 
man, Gower,  Richard  of  Hainpole,  and  Sir 
John  Maundeville,  the  celebrated  travel- 
ler of  the  preceding  century,  whose  name 
was  once  a synonym  for  liar,  but  who  is 
now  admitted  to  have  been  more  credulous 
than  dishonest.  Wm.  Revetour  leaves  to 
the  fraternity  of  Corpus  Christi  “ Le  Crede 
Play,”  with  the  books  and  banners  belong- 
ing to  it ; and  to  the  Gild  of  St.  Christo- 
pher a book  Be  St.  Jacoho  Apostolo,  in 
six  pages.  These  were  the  miracle-plays 
which  were  exhibited  with  so  much  pomp 
on  festival  days.  Grammars  and  primers 
are  frequent  bequests ; Wm.  Revetour, 


mentioned  above,  after  distributing  a large 
collection  of  books,  bequeaths  to  his  god- 
daughter, Isabella  Bolton,  a large  prima- 
rium.  Cum  Imaginibus  ad  modum  Flan- 
drice,  with  pictures  after  the  Flemish 
manner. 

Like  the  temples  in  heathen  times, 
the  cathedrals  and  churches  of  abbeys  and 
monasteries  were  chosen  by  noblemen  and 
wealthy  merchants  as  places  of  security 
for  the  deposit  of  their  plate  and  other 
valuable  property,  during  their  lives,  or 
afterwards.  Among  several  other  instances, 
in  1458  Wm.  Wartre,  citizen  and  mer- 
chant, “wills,  ordains,  and  most  strongly 
requires,”  that  a strong  and  secure  chest 
be  placed  and  stand  in  the  vestry  of  the 
Cathedral  Church  of  the  Blessed  Peter  of 
York,  to  keep  safely  and  securely  his  gold 
and  silver,  and  treasure,  and  all  his  obliga- 
tions and  evidences ; and  that  the  said 
chest  be  most  strongly  locked  and  barred, 
and  that  every  one  of  his  executors  should 
have  a key,  and  that  they  should  be  una- 
nimous in  taking  anything  from  the  chest, 
or  placing  anything  in  it.  If  they  could 
not  all  be  present,  he  wills  that  there  be 
four,  or  three  at  the  least. 

There  are  not  many  notices  of  St.  Mary’s 
Abbey  in  the  Test.  Fhor. ; with  the  citi- 
zens, indeed,  it  did  not  stand  in  great 
favour,  and  many  disputes  between  the 
abbot  and  the  civic  authorities  occur  in 
the  history  of  York,  sometimes  accompa- 
nied with  outrageous  violence.  Not  unac- 
ceptable to  the  lord  abbot  and  the  con- 
vent would  be  the  legacy  of  Wm.  Muston, 
citizen  and  fishmonger  of  York,  of  a pipe 
of  good  wine  to  be  drunk  among  them, 
“ad  unam  pittanciam  inter  eosdem  faci- 
endam.”  The  testator  had,  no  doubt, 
served  the  monastery  in  the  way  of  his 
profession,  and  the  Abbey  of  Selby  also,  to 
which  he  leaves  a similar  legacy.  One  be- 
quest deserves  particular  notice,  as  it 
throws  a little  light  on  the  history  of  the 
abbey  buildings.  John  Carlele,  who  made 
his  will  in  1390,  and  describes  himself  as 
living  in  Marygate,  near  the  gate  of  the 
monastery,  leaves  some  plate  and  other 
articles  to  the  abbot ; 40s.  to  the  convent, 
“ ad  potum,”  and  20s.  to  the  fabric  of  the 
bell-tower,  which  was  probably  then  in 
progress  of  erection,  120  years  after  the 
foundation-stone  of  the  church  had  been 
laid  by  Simon  de  Warwick. 

There  are  also  in  the  Testamenta  no- 
tices of  that  other  establishment,  of  which 
the  Yorkshire  Philosophical  Society  occupy 
the  site,  the  Hospital  of  St.  Leonard’s. 
York  alDOunded  in  charitable  establish- 
ments of  this  kind,  no  fewer  than  fourteen 
being  mentioned  in  wills.  They  were  en- 
dowed for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  sick,  and 
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aged,  two  or  three  religious  persons  being 
joined  with  them.  But  the  Hospital  of 
St.  Leonard  had  a peculiar  character,  and 
in  many  respects  nearly  resembled  a mo- 
nastery. Its  regular  establishment  con- 
sisted of  a master  or  warden,  13  brethren, 
4 secular  priests,  8 sisters,  20  choristers, 
2 schoolmasters,  206  bede  men,  and  6 ser- 
vitors. Among  the  many  bequests  to  this 
hospital  there  is  one  which  particularly 
deserves  attention.  It  is  said  in  the  Mo- 
nasticon  that  Athelstan,  finding  some 
Culdees  in  the  cathedral,  engaged  in  the 
sustentation  of  many  poor  persons,  gave 
them  a piece  of  land  near  the  west  end  of 
the  cathedral,  on  which  to  erect  a hospital, 
to  be  called  St.  Peter’s  Hospital,  endowing 
it  with  a thrave  of  corn  from  every  caru- 
cate  of  ploughed  land  in  the  province  of 
York.  William  Rufus  extended  the  ground, 
and  Stephen,  besides  doing  the  same,  built 
a church  dedicated  to  St.  Leonard,  and  the 
Hospital  of  St.  Peter  became  the  Hospital 
of  St.  Leonard.  Now  in  1435,  Richard 
Russell,  an  opulent  merchant  of  York, 
leaves  8 lib.  for  the  fabric  of  a new  win- 
dow of  glass,  over  the  door  of  the  vestibule 
in  the  monastery  of  the  Blessed  Peter  of 
York,  having  just  before  directed  that  five 
marks  should  be  distributed  among  the 
poor  who  nightly  lodged  in  the  infirmary  of 
the  Hospital  of  St.  Leonard; — what  could 
the  monastery  of  St.  Peter’s  be,  but  the 
Hospital  of  St.  Peter  founded  by  Athel- 
stan and  enlarged  by  Rufus,  and  which 
was  still  standing  when  this  bequest  was 
made,  in  that  part  of  the  close  of  St.  Leo- 
nard’s Hospital  which  was  near  the  Min- 
ster yard,  and  in  which  the  remains,  pro- 
bably of  an  ambulatory,  may  yet  he  seen 
beneath  the  theatre  ? 

At  the  time  when  there  was  no  legal 
provision  for  the  poor  and  infirm,  when 
deeds  of  charity  were  deemed  so  meritori- 
ous, and  it  was  considered  so  important  to 
obtain  by  such  deeds  the  prayers  of  as 
many  as  possible,  both  lay  and  ecclesiastic, 
the  multiplication  of  hospitals  and  maison- 
dieus  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  Leprosy 
was  a fearful  pest.  Besides  the  great 
leper-house  of  St.  Nicolas,  there  were  four 
smaller  ones;  one  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Maurice,  and  another  near  St.  Elen’s  in 
Fishergate.  The  site  of  the  other  two  is 
unknown.  In  1393,  Richard  Basy,  of 
Bilburgh,  leaves  40s.  to  priests  blind  or 
leprous,  and  unable  to  engage  in  the  cele- 
bration of  divine  worship.  The  prisoners 
were  not  forgotten  : Margaret  de  Knares- 
burgh  leaves,  in  1397,  20d.  to  provide  food 
on  the  day  of  her  funeral  to  be  distributed 
to  the  prisoners  in  the  Castle  of  York  ; 
and  6s.  8d.  to  provide  food  for  various 
houses  for  the  poor,  and  to  those  confined 


on  Usehridge,  and  in  the  prisons  of  St. 
Peter  and  the  Archbishop.  The  last  of 
these  was  in  existence  at  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century,  as  the  beer-cellar  of  a 
small  public-house,  which  had  been  the 
gate  of  the  old  episcopal  palace,  attached 
to  the  north-west  tower  of  the  Minster. 
The  prison  of  St.  Peter  was  standing  a 
few  years  ago,  near  the  west  end  of  the 
Minster ; and  the  two  prisons  on  Ouse- 
hridge,  called  Kydcotes,  were  removed 
when  the  new  bridge  was  built.  The  wills 
attest  the  great  popularity  of  the  four 
mendicant  Orders,  the  Franciscans,  the 
Dominicans,  the  Augustiiiians,  and  the 
Carmelites,  who  had  all  establishments  in 
York.  They  arose  about  the  beginning  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Carmelites,  had  been  established 
in  York  more  than  a century  before  the  date 
of  the  earliest  wills  in  the  York  Registry. 
Almost  every  page  of  these  documents 
shews  their  popularity,  which  was  the  re- 
sult of  their  zeal,  activity,  and  self-denial, 
and  the  attention  which  they  especially 
paid  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  humbler 
classes.  There  are  numerous  bequests  of 
money,  (land  they  could  not  hold,)  and  the 
desire  is  frequently  expressed  to  be  buried 
in  their  churches ; and  that,  on  the  part 
of  persons  of  rank  and  opulence.  In  the 
church  of  the  Dominicans  eleven  are  no- 
ticed, among  them  Sir  Wm.  Alburgh, 
Lord  of  Harewood,  and  his  widow;  Agnes, 
the  widow  of  Roger  de  Burton ; and  three 
of  the  family  of  Strangwaies.  A much 
longer  list  is  given  in  the  fourth  volume  of 
the  Collectanea  Topographica.  In  the 
church  of  the  Franciscans  twelve  are  no- 
ticed ; among  them  two  of  the  Mowbrays, 
Sir  Thomas  Oughtred  and  his  wife.  Lady 
Elizabeth  Conyers,  George  Darell  of  Ses- 
say,  and  two  of  the  family  of  Salviu. 
Only  one  testamentary  burial  is  mentioned 
in  the  church  of  the  Augustine  Friars, 
and  that  is  conditional ; the  testator  had 
desired  to  be  buried  in  the  nave  of  the 
Minster,  but  if  the  Chapter  did  not  agree 
to  his  terms,  then  he  was  to  be  buried 
in  the  church  of  the  Augustinians.  In 
one  of  the  wills  only  is  mention  made  of 
interment  in  the  church  of  the  Carmelites. 
Besides  the  numerous  legacies  to  the 
respective  houses  of  these  four  Orders, 
we  have  an  instance  of  a bequest  to  their 
Chapters  : in  1349,  Lord  Henry  de  Percy 
leaves  to  the  provincial  Chapters  of  the 
Friars  Preachers  (the  Dominicans),  the 
Friars  Minors  (the  Franciscans),  held  next 
subsequently  to  his  decease,  20  lib.  in 
equal  portions;  and  to  the  Chapters  of 
the  two  other  Orders  10  marks,  at  the 
same  time,  and  in  equal  portions.  Bishop 
Tanner,  in  his  Notitia  Monastica,  speaks 
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of  a fifth  mendicant  Order,  the  Ci’utched 
Friars,  as  settling  in  York  in  1 307,  and 
being  patronized  hy  Archbishop  Grenefeld. 
But  they  were  certainly  not  here  in  the 
period  to  which  the  Testamenta  refer, 
1341-1466.  They  are  not  once  mentioned, 
and  THE  four  Orders  are  spoken  of  in  such 
an  emphatic  way  as  to  shew  that  there 
cannot  have  been  a fifth. 

The  wills  contain  several  notices  of  a 
singular  class  of  persons,  called  anchorites, 
or  ankers,  in  Latin  reclusi  or  inclusce,  who 
lived  a perfectly  secluded  life,  either  in  some 
part  of  a church,  so  contrived  that  divine 
service  might  be  seen,  or  in  some  small 
building  or  oratory  attached  to  the  church. 
The  self-imprisonment  of  the  anchorite 
was  a religious  service,  and  there  were 
cases  in  wliich  it  was  so  strict  and  com- 
plete, that  a lock  was  placed  upon  the  cell, 
the  bishop  adding  his  seal,  and  even  the 
entrance  was  closed  with  masonry.  The 
ankrets  subsisted  on  alms  and  bequests,  of 
which  we  find  many  examples.  In  1381, 
Robert  de  Eoclifi’  leaves  2s.  to  an  anchorite 
of  Layerthorp,  probably  one  shut  up  in 
the  church  of  St.  Cuthbert,  though  there 
was  also  at  that  time  a church  dedicated 
to  St.  Mary,  beyond  Layerthorpe  Postern. 
In  the  Register  of  Archbishop  Arundel, 
mention  is  made  of  a commission  issued 
June  27, 1452,  for  enclosing  Joan  Sowerby 
as  an  anchorite  “ in  the  house  annexed  to 
the  Church  of  All  Saints,  Fishergate, 
erected  of  old  for  that  purpose.”  We 
find  bequests  to  anchorites  in  the  Churches 
of  St.  John  Baptist  in  Hungate,  St.  Mar- 
garet in  Walmgate,  in  the  churchyard  of 
St.  Elen’s,  Fishergate,  and  All  Saints, 
North-street,  and  at  St.  Clement’s.  The 
practice  was  not  confined  to  females,  hut 
it  is  remarkable  that  all  the  anchorites  in 
Y’ork  were  of  that  sex.  If  the  confine- 
ment was  not  of  the  strictest  kind,  a 
recluse  might  he  attended  by  a female 
servant.  John  de  Croxton,  of  York, 
leaves  12d.  to  the  ankress  of  Therganhy, 
near  Easingwold,and  fid.  to  Alicia  her  maid. 

Frequent  bequests  to  Ghiilds  occur  in 
these  w'ills.  These  associations  were  of 
great  antiquity,  hut  though  differing  in 
their  objects,  they  all  partook  of  a religious 
character,  provision  being  made  in  all  for 
the  welfare  of  the  departed  members  of 
the  fraternity.  We  find  mention  made 
of  the  Guild  of  Paternoster,  of  St.  Christo- 
pher, of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  of  St.  Mary, 
and  of  the  Holy  Cross.  The  most  popular 
of  all  was  the  Guild  of  Corpus  Christi, 
originating  in  the  festival  instituted  hy 
Pope  Urban  IV.  about  the  year  1253. 
Mr.  Davis,  in  his  “ E.xtracts  from  the 
Municipal  Records,”  informs  us  that  they 
contain  no  notice  respecting  it  earlier  than 
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towards  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
May  8,  1388.  The  wills  furnish  an  earlier 
date,  Thomas  de  Buckton,  in  1336  ( Rector 
of  Rudby  and  Prebendary  of  Weighton), 
leaving  100s.  for  the  support  of  the  so- 
lemnity of  C.  C.,  celebrated  annually  in 
the  city  of  York.  The  Guild  began  to  he 
formed  in  1408,  but  it  did  not  obtain  a 
royal  grant  of  incorporation  till  1458. 
The  fraternity  was  then  established  under 
a master  and  six  keepers,  to  be  chosen  an- 
nually from  the  parochial  clergy  of  the 
city.  It  does  not  appear  where  the  Guild 
was  first  held,  hut  in  1478  the  master  and 
wardens  of  the  Hospital  of  St.  Thomas  of 
Canterbury,  without  Micklegate  Bar,  and 
the  brethren  and  sisters  of  the  same  Hospi- 
tal, transferred  their  house  and  possessions 
to  the  C.  C.  Guild,  and  the  Hospital  and 
Guild  were  thenceforth  governed  by  the 
same  master  and  keepers. 

Even  the  Guilds  of  crafts  and  trades 
had  something  of  a religious  character ; 
for  we  find  Emma,  the  widow  of  John 
Pudsey,  weaver,  leaves  to  the  Guild  of  the 
Dyers  one  hoard  cloth  and  a towel,  to  pray 
for  and  put  the  names  of  John  Pudsej'  and 
Emma  his  wife  in  the  book  of  the  frater- 
nity of  the  said  Guild. 

Among  the  religious  characteristics  of 
the  age  may  be  mentioned  the  bequests 
having  reference  to  pilgrimages  to  the 
Holy  Land,  to  Rome,  or  to  certain  shrines 
within  the  island.  These  might  be  per- 
formed by  deputy.  Roger  de  Wandesford 
orders  his  executors  to  hire  a man  to  make 
a pilgrimage  to  Beverley  and  Bridlington, 
in  execution  of  a vow  which  he  had  made 
when  in  danger  of  shipwreck.  John  Scott, 
citizen  and  bowyer  of  York,  directs  that 
four  marks  he  given  to  some  good  and 
true  man  that  wends  to  the  court  of  Rome 
in  pilgrimage — two  for  himself  for  his 
labour,  and  the  other  two  to  expend  in 
masses  to  be  sung  for  him  at  Rome ; one 
in  St.  Peter’s,  one  at  the  altar  called 
8cala  Coeli,  one  at  the  Church  of  Fahiauus 
and  Sebastianus,  and  thirteen  masses  in 
divers  places  in  the  circle  of  Rome.  In 
1466  the  Lady  Margaret  Aske,  widow  of 
Richard  Aske,  Esq.,  directs  that  a man 
should  be  hired  at  her  expense  to  make  a 
pilgrimage  to  St.  Ninian  in  Scotland,  and 
there  ofier  for  her  a ring  of  gold  with  a 
diamond,  and  also  to  the  shrine  of  St. 
Thomas  of  Canterbury.  Although  the  Cru- 
sades had  ceased  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
the  hope  of  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land 
survived  in  the  fourteenth.  In  1345  Robert 
de  Playce,  Rector  of  Brompton,  leaves 
6s.  8d.  as  a subsidy  to  the  Holy  Land, 
and  a similar  bequest  of  ten  marks  is 
found  in  the  will  of  Thomas  Beck,  Bishop 
of  Lincoln. 
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We  find  in  the  wills  some  indication  of 
the  dawn  of  the  Reformation.  In  the 
early  part  of  this  period  Wicliff  arose,  the 
great  opponent  of  the  Mendicant  Orders, 
the  translator  of  the  whole  Bible  into  his 
native  tongue,  the  precursor  of  the  Re- 
former of  Wittemhurg.  Within  a few 
years  after  his  death  John  Huss  and  Je- 
rome of  Prague  took  up  his  work.  So 
great  was  the  popularity  of  his  doctrines 
that,  according  to  the  historian  Knyghton, 
you  could  not  meet  two  people  on  the 
road  but  one  of  them  was  a disciple  of 
Widiff.  There  is  no  direct  mention  of 
his  doctrines  in  these  wills,  but  there  are 


two  passages  which  shew  that  heresy  was 
abroad,  and  that  it  was  thought  desirable 
to  make  profession  of  adherence  to  the 
Catholic  faith.  In  1432  Joanna,  widow 
of  Robert  Hilton  of  Swyne,  knight,  having 
declared  herself  of  sound  mind,  adds,  “ Et 
in  fide  Catliolica  existens and  in  1455 
Ralph  Lord  Cromwell  of  Tatershall,  de- 
claring his  design  to  make  his  will,  begins, 
“ In  puritate  et  sinceritate  fidei  Catholicae 
existens.”  The  Hussites  are  noticed  in 
one  instance : in  1428  John  Pigot,  Esq., 
of  York,  leaves  ten  marks  for  sustaining 
the  war  against  the  heretics  in  Bohemia. 


LEICESTERSHIRE  ARCHHIOLOGICAL  AND  ARCHITECTURAL 

SOCIETY. 


At  a meeting  of  this  Society  held  at  the 
Town  Hall  on  the  30th  of  April,  G.  H. 
Hevinson,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair, 

Mr.  Goddard  laid  before  the  members  a 
drawing  of  a font  dug  up  in  Leicester 
Castle  in  1821.  It  was  discovered  in  an 
inverted  position,  and  formed  the  founda- 
tion stone  of  the  column  of  the  spiral 
staircase  which  led  to  the  jury  chambers. 
Judging  from  its  Norman  character,  it 
was  probably  the  original  font  of  St. 
Mary’s  Church,  which  has  been  super- 
seded by  one  of  later  date  or  of  the  Col- 
legiate Church  of  the  Newarke,  which 
was  demolished  at  the  Reformation.  It 
was  removed  from  the  Castle  by  the  late 
Mr.  Freer  to  his  residence  at  West  Cotes, 
where  it  still  remains. 

Mr.  Gresley  exhibited  a drawing  of  a 
chess-man  of  ivory  (a  king),  found  in  1857 
in  a street  at  Salisbury,  during  the  sewer- 
age operations.  The  height  of  it  is  3^ 
inches.  The  king  is  on  horseback,  and 
wears  a crown  of  four  fleur-de-lis.  The 
hind  quarters  of  the  horse  are  covered 
with  reticulated  housings.  Eight  attend- 
ants walk  on  each  side, — knights  in  long 
surcoats,  carrying  their  shields  before 
them,  bare-headed  apparently,  their  cast- 
off hoods  of  mail  being  perhaps  repre- 
sented by  a kind  of  collar  round  the  neck. 
The  probable  date  of  this  piece  may  be  the 
reign  of  King  Henry  III.,  when  the  cathe- 
dral and  city  of  New  Sarum  were  founded. 

In  connection  with  Mr.  Neale’s  remarks 
upon  mezzotinto  engavings  at  the  Fe- 
bruary meeting,  Mr.  Gresley  exhibited 
Prince  Rupert’s  Head  of  the  Executioner 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  reduced  by  the 
Prince  from  his  large  engraving  of  the 
executioner  in  armour,  carrying  his  sword 
and  the  head  of  the  saint.  This  was  pre- 
sented to  Evelyn  for  the  first  edition  of 


his  Sculptura  in  1662,  as  a specimen  of 
the  then  newly-invented  art,  of  which 
Bryant  gives  the  following  account : — 
“ The  Prince,  going  out  early  one  morn- 
ing, observed  a soldier  employed  in  clean- 
ing his  musket  from  the  rust  which  the 
night  dew  had  occasioned ; and  on  ex- 
amining it,  perceived  something  like  a 
figure  corroded  upon  the  barrel,  with  in- 
numerable small  holes,  close  together,  like 
friezed  work  on  gold  or  silver,  part  of 
which  the  soldier  had  scraped  avvay.  He 
conceived  an  idea  that  some  contrivance 
might  be  found  to  cover  a copper -plate 
with  such  a grained  ground  of  fine  pressed 
holes,  which  would  give  an  impression  all 
black,  and  that  by  scraping  away  those 
parts  which  required  to  be  wdiite,  the 
effect  of  the  drawing  might  be  produced. 
He  communicated  this  idea  to  Wallerant 
Vaillant,  a painter  in  his  service;  they 
made  several  experiments,  and  at  last  in- 
vented a steel  roller,  cut  with  tools  to 
make  teeth  like  a rasp  or  file,  which  pro- 
duced the  black  ground,  which  in  some 
measure  answered  the  purpose  intended.” 
Prince  Rupert’s  right  to  claim  this  inven- 
tion is,  however,  now,  like  the  invention 
of  Romulus  and  Remus,  and  everything 
else,  questionable. 

Mr.  Gresley  also  exhibited  six  impres- 
sions of  seals  found  when  old  London 
Bridge  was  destroyed,  probably  those  of 
tradesmen  of  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth centuries.  Also,  some  genuine  and 
forged  brass  and  copper  Roman  coins,  in 
which  he  pointed  out  certain  peculiarities 
in  the  edges  and  the  rust,  by  which  they 
might  be  distinguished.  He  also  exhi- 
bited a very  fine  denarius  of  Germanicus, 
son  of  Drusiis,  senior,  and  Antonia,  born 
B.c.  15,  adopted  by  Tiberius,  and  created 
Cmsar  a.d.  13,  and  poisoned  by  Piso,  go- 
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vernor  of  Syria,  at  Epidaphne,  a.d.  19. 
This  coin,  having  the  head  of  Augustus  on 
the  reverse,  is  of  considerable  rarity.  It 
was  found  at  Weston,  near  Bicester,  about 
twenty  years  ago. 

The  annual  meeting  and  excursion  for 
the  present  year  having  been  taken  into 
consideration  by  the  committee,  it  was  re- 
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solved  that  the  place  of  meeting  should  be 
Loughborough,  from  whence  an  excursion 
will  be  made  probably  in  the  direction  of 
Garendon,  Sheepshead,  Gracedieu,  Whit- 
wick,  Mount  St.  Bernard,  Beacon  Hill, 
and  Beaumanor. 

An  unanimous  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
Chairman  terminated  the  proceedings. 


EOYAL  SOCIETY  OF  YOETHEEY  AYTIQEAEIES. 


This  Society  held  its  annual  meeting  on 
the  llth  of  May,  at  the  palace  of  Chris- 
tiansborg,  his  Majesty  King  Frederick 
VII.  in  the  Chair. 

After  the  Secretary,  Councillor  C.  C. 
Eafn,  had  read  the  Eeport  for  the  past 
year,  that  gentleman  also  announced  that 
the  fifth  and  last  part  of  Dr.  Egilsson’s 
Old  Xorse  Poetic  Lexicon,  which  was  now 
in  the  press,  would  contain  a valuable  ap- 
pendix, from  the  pen  of  the  learned  Pro- 
fessor Carl  Save,  of  Upsala,  a catalogue  of 
all  the  words  occurring  in  the  versified 
Eunic  inscriptions  of  the  Korth,  particu- 
larly of  Denmark  and  Sweden.  Another 
linguistical  contribution  was  also  promised, 
namely,  a great  treatise  on  the  Syntax  of 
the  Oid  Xorse,  from  the  best  sources,  by 
Dr.  George  Lund. 

Councillor  Tbormsen,  the  well-known 
inspector  of  the  Museum  of  Xorthern  An- 
tiquities, laid  before  the  meeting  a descrip- 
tive catalogue  of  all  the  articles  in  the 
museum  composed  of  the  precious  metals 
or  ornamented  with  the  same,  with  every 
information  as  to  the  date  and  locality  as- 
certainable. The  first  part,  embracing  the 
heathen  period,  is  now  ready  j it  was 
written  by  Vilhelm  Boye,  at  the  request 
and  expense  of  the  late  accomplished  and 
generous  antiquarian,  Vedel  Simonsen. 

John  Fraser,  Esq.,  of  Gourock,  Scot- 
land, had  forwarded  drawings  of  antiqui- 
ties in  the  island  of  Lewis. 

Dr.  Augustus  C.  Hamlin,  of  Eangon, 
Maine,  had  sent  a copy  of  an  inscription 
fontul  by  himself  on  Isle  Monegan,  on  the 
coast  of  Maine,  and  in  his  opinion  from 
the  time  of  the  first  visit  of  the  Xorthmeu 
to  the  shores  of  North  America. 

The  King  exhibited  a very  curious  and 
fine  example  of  the  ancient  suspensory  or 
hanging  vessel,  of  bronze,  with  its  lid  or 
cover  complete.  This  choice  antiquity  was 
recently  found  in  a turf-moss  at  Sandstrnp, 
near  Gilleleie,  in  North  Sealand ; near  it 
were  l.\  ing  two  bronze  “ lurs,”  war-bemes, 
or  military  bassoons.  On  several  preced- 
ing occasions,  similar  covers  or  lids  have 
been  found  in  different  places,  and  several 
such  are  now  in  the  museum,  but  it  has 
hitlierto  been  an  enigma  to  antiquarians 
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what  they  were  for.  But  this  one  was 
found  within  the  suspensory  itself,  evi- 
dently belonging  to  it ; and  consequently 
it  is  a key  to  all  the  rest,  and  the  mystery 
is  now  explained.  His  Majesty  also  ex- 
hibited a number  of  other  fine  antiquities, 
of  flint  and  bronze,  from  his  private  mu- 
seum, now  preserved  in  the  palace  of  Fre- 
deriksborg. 

An  antiquarian  from  Germany,  Dr. 
Lisch,  Keeper  of  the  Museum  of  Meck- 
lenburg, exhibited  to  the  meeting  a bronze 
vessel  or  vase,  standing  on  a waggon  or 
car  with  four  wheels,  found  with  other  re- 
mains in  1843,  at  PeccMel,  near  Schwerin. 
He  also  gave  an  account  of  other  brazen 
or  bronze  waggons,  found  since  then  in 
Germany  and  other  lands,  and  very  inge- 
niously connected  this  old  usage  with  the 
similar  “vases”  or  wheeled  waggons  before 
Solomon’s  temple,  (as  described  in  1 Kings, 
vii.  27,)  and  with  the  tripods  of  Homer 
{Iliad,  xviii.  372).  According  to  him, 
this  must  have  been  a highly  esteemed, 
perhaps  a symbolical,  custom,  and  it  would 
seem  to  have  prevailed  in  every  part  of 
the  then  known  civilized  world,  about 
1,000  years  before  Christ. 

In  connection  with  this  may  be  men- 
tioned a couple  of  works  belonging  to  the 
literature  of  the  Old-North.  The  first  is, 
Ny  FHagsrit,  gefin  ut  af  WoTchrum  Islen- 
dingum,  (New  Journal,  published  by  some 
Icelanders),  of  the  present  state  of  elegant 
literature  in  Iceland,  as  distinct  from  the 
“ Old  Sagas,”  &c.,  and  from  the  Icelandic 
newspaper  press. 

Article  No.  1,  is  of  the  highest  interest 
to  all  who  wish  to  know  anything  of  the 
political  status  and  development  of  Iceland, 
and  of  the  movements  which  are  going  on 
in  that  country.  It  is  from  the  pen  of  a 
distinguished  Icelander,  great  as  a poli- 
tician as  well  as  a scholar,  J&n  Sigur'Ssson, 
Archivary  to  the  Arna-Magnaean  Commis- 
sion, but  honoured  by  his  countrymen, 
session  after  session,  with  the  important 
post  of  Speaker  in  the  Icelandic  Althing 
(Parliament).  The  paper  in  question 
bears  the  title  Alping  og  Alpingsmdl,  and 
is  a rapid  sketch  of  the  re-establishment 
of  free  institutions  in  Iceland  since  the 
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happy  adoption  of  the  same  in  Denmark 
in  1849.  But  it  is  also  a statement  of 
grievances,  and  points  out  many  things  in 
which  Iceland  is  treated  as  a mere  depen- 
dency or  colony,  or  province,  instead  of  as 
an  independent  state,  which  it  has  always 
been,  entitled  to  every  right  of  self-taxa- 
tion and  self-government,  as  are  even  the 
youngest  actual  colonies  of  Great  Britain. 

Next  comes  Bref  fra  Romahorg,  “ Let- 
ters from  Borne,”  by  O.  G.,  very  amusing 
sketches  of  the  Eternal  City. 

Gudbrandr  Vigfdsson  follows  with  Urn 
TJtgdfur  af  nokkrum  Islendinga  Sogum, 
in  which  critical  remarks  are  made  on  the 
last  editions  of  Bandamanna  Saga,  Bjarnar 
Saga  Hitdselakappa,  Grettis  Saga,  and 
Gisla  Saga  Surssonar. 

We  next  have  an  Icelandic  translation, 
by  Gish  Brynjulfsson,  of  the  famous  Dies 
ircB,  dies  ilia.  It  begins  : — • 

“ Dagnr  rei'Si,  dagur  vo^a, 

Dey'Sir  old  f bala  ro'Sa, 

Einsog  sparnar  oldnu  bo'Sa.” 

This  is  followed  by  a similar  version,  by 
the  same,  of  Stahat  Mater  dolorosa,  com- 
mencing 

“ Std'S  a‘S  krossi  sefa  sarum 
Sorgum  bitin,  drifin  tarum, 

Md'Sir  par  sem  mdgur  hekk ; 


Og  um  hennar  hyggju  skar'Sa, 
Harmi  lostna,  boli  mar'Sa, 
Eggjabrandur  bitur  gekk.” 

Some  smaller  poems,  and  an  account  of 
the  wreck  of  two  Icelandic  ships  last  year, 
conclude  the  volume. 

The  other  work  is  published  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Norwegian  State,  and  is 
a most  valuable  contribution  to  Northern 
History.  It  is  an  exact  literal  reprint, 
for  the  first  time  exact  and  complete,  of 
the  well-known  Saga-Vundle,  called  Fla- 
teyjarbok,  containing  all  sorts  of  historical 
and  legendary  lore,  in  prose  and  verse, 
formal  and  episodical,  concerning  Norway, 
Iceland,  and  the  whole  North,  our  own 
country  included.  We  here  have  not  only 
the  longest  recensions  of  Olaf  Tryggva- 
son’s  Saga,  Saint  OlaFs  Saga,  the  Saga  of 
Magrius  the  Good,  &c.  ,•  but  also  the  Joms- 
vikinga-Saga,  the  Fa3roe,  and  Orkney 
Sagas,  &c.,  and  a host  of  smaller  pieces. 
It  is  a membrane  transcribed  about  the 
year  1390.  This  splendid  work,  the  first 
part  of  which  is  now  before  us,  is  in  large 
8vo.  It  will  be  in  three  volumes,  beauti- 
fully printed  in  Christiana,  and  will  cost, 
complete,  a mere  trifle.  It  may  be  hoped 
that  Scandinavian  readers  at  home  will 
avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity  of  ob- 
taining and  studying  so  valuable  a contri- 
bution to  our  common  Northern  Annals. 


THE  EXCAVATIONS  AT  WKOXETER. 


The  last  few  days  have  thrown  consider- 
able light  on  the  character  of  the  buildings 
which  are  at  present  the  site  of  the  excava- 
tions in  the  Roman  city  of  Uriconium.  A 
continuous  outer  wall  has  been  traced, 
bordering  what  was  evidently  the  Roman 
street  (now  the  Watling-street-road),  and 
facing  the  west,  to  a distance  of  about  80  ft. 
southwards,  where  another  wall  was  found 
running  eastward,  at  right  angles  from  it. 
Within  these  walls  is  a large  interior 
court,  with  a fine  brick  herring-bone  pave- 
ment, like  that  in  the  building  first  laid 
open  to  the  north  of  the  old  wall.  The 
sides  of  this  court  towards  the  street  ap- 
pear to  have  been  occupied  by  rooms  of 
small  dimensions,  which  perhaps  served  for 
shops  or  offices.  In  one  of  them,  the  floor 
of  which  is  about  10  feet  from  the  present 
level  of  the  ground,  was  found  a quantity 
of  unused  charcoal,  as  though  it  had  been 
a charcoal  depot,  either  for  sale  or  for  the 
use  of  the  more  important  buildings  to  the 
east.  One  or  two  weights,  with  numbers 
upon  them,  and  various  other  objects. 


have  been  found  in  these  small  rooms. 
Among  other  things  found  in  this  part  of 
the  excavations  are  one  or  two  nice  finger- 
rings,  and  human  remains  have  again  been 
met  with.  At  the  north-western  corner 
of  the  court  there  is  a wide  opening  in  the 
western  wall,  approached  from  the  street 
by  an  inclined  plane  formed  of  several 
large  flagstones,  as  though  to  allow  car- 
riages to  enter  the  court,  the  level  of 
which  is  higher  than  that  of  the  street.  A 
little  further  south  there  is  another  but 
smaller  entrance  through  the  same  wall, 
approached  by  stone  steps.  The  stones  of 
both  are  considerably  worn  by  use.  The 
back,  or  eastern  side  of  the  court  appears 
to  have  been  occupied  by  the  better  apart- 
ments of  a very  important  mansion,  run- 
ning southward  from  the  hypocausts  al- 
ready opened,  and  these  will  now  be  im- 
mediately uncovered,  and  we  may  hope  for 
interesting  results.  It  may  be  remarked 
that  traces  of  the  use  of  mineral  coal  in 
the  houses  of  Uriconium  have  ah-eady  been 
met  with. 
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HISTOEICAL  Ara  MISCELLANEOUS  EEYIEWS. 


Daniel  CJiamier,  Journal  de  son  voyage 
a la  Cour  de  Henri  IV.,  en  1607;  et  sa 
Biographie  puhlies  pour  la  premiere  fois 
d’apres  les  manuscrits  originaux  avec  de 
nombreux  documents  inedits.  Par  M. 
Chaeles  Bead,  (Paris : Agence  Cen- 
trale  de  la  Societe  de  THistoire  du  Pro- 
testantisme  Francais.) — It  was  a nmtter  of 
surprise  to  the  illustrious  Bayle,  in  his 
time,  that  nobody  had  written  the  life  of 
Daniel  Chamier.  “ The  French,”  said  the 
historian,  “ are  the  only  people  in  the 
world  who  could  have  been  guilty  of  such 
a negligence  a.”  Here,  though  late,  a bio- 
graphy is  at  last  made  public,  but,  cu- 
riously enough,  it  is  the  production  of  an 
Englishman. 

If  Chamier  had  not  been  a man  of  great 
learning  and  ability,  and  singularl}’  noble 
character,  the  fact,  of  which  there  seems 
little  doubt,  that  it  was  his  hand  that  drew 
up  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  would  be  ground 
enough  for  the  preservation  of  his  me- 
mory. 

Daniel  Chamier  was  horn  near  i\Ior5s,  in 
Dauphiny,  in  the  year  1565.  His  father, 
Adrian  Chamier,  had  been  in  earlier  life 
an  advocate  in  the  papal  court  of  Avignon, 
but  having  embraced  the  reformed  faith, 
he  had  relinquished  the  profession  of  the 
law  and  given  himself  up  to  that  of 
the  ministry,  and  for  some  years  before  the 
birth  of  his  son  he  had  been  a pastor  in 
the  Protestant  Church.  Daniel  received  the 
rudiments  of  his  education  at  Alez ; thence 
he  was  removed  to  the  city  of  Orange ; 
and  then  to  the  Protestant  Academy  at 
Nismes,  where,  in  his  sixteenth  year,  he 
obtained  the  honourable  place  of  regent  of 
the  third  class.  From  Nismes  he  passed 
to  the  University  of  Geneva,  at  which  seat 
of  learning  he  continued  some  years,  and 
left  to  return  to  his  father’s  house,  as  his 
biographer  quaintly  observes,  like  “ the  in- 
dustrious bee  unto  his  native  hive,”  well 
^‘fraught  with  wax  and  honey.” 

Upon  his  ordination  he  was  appointed 
to  the  church  at  Vaus,  in  the  province  of 
Cevennos,  but  in  this  charge  he  remained 
only  a short  time.  His  second  cure  was  at 
Au])enas,  where  he  laboured  earnestly  and 
studied  hard,  until  the  town  was  taken  by 
the  Catholics,  wlien  he  was  compelled  to 
fly  for  his  life.  After  this  interruption  to 
his  ministerial  duties,  we  learn  that  he 
travelled  for  some  time  with  the  family  of 


• “II  n’y  a au  monde  que  les  Franfois  qui 
Roient  capables  d’une  telle  negligence.”  — Dic- 
tionunire  Jliaforiqtie,  art.  Chamier. 


the  lord  of  Chastillon ; but  at  length  un- 
dertook the  cure  of  the  church  of  Baignols, 
in  Lower  Languedoc.  TiTiilst  at  Baignols 
he  married;  and  it  was  probably  during 
the  period  of  his  residence  at  Baignols, 
also,  that  he  was  occupied  with  the  grand 
concern  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  The  his- 
torian Varillas,  it  seems,  was  the  first  to 
give  Chamier  the  credit  of  having  drawn 
up  this  famous  instrument;  Bayle  sanc- 
tions this  ascription ; and  M.  Bead  tells  us 
that  he  can  support  the  fact  on  authentic 
testimony.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  some  particulars  respecting  the  ar- 
dent Huguenot’s  prosecution  of  what  must 
have  been  at  once  such  an  anxious  and 
delightful  task,  but  we  have  no  further 
knowledge  of  the  matter  than  that  the 
work  is  said  to  have  engaged  him  for 
three  months.  We  have  the  opportunity, 
however,  of  tracing  some  of  Chamier’s 
steps  through  the  negociations  which  pre- 
ceded the  conclusion  of  the  Edict.  In  Au- 
gust, 1597,  we  find  him  named  as  one  of  a 1 
commission  appointed  by  the  general  as-  ( 
sembly  of  the  reformed  Churches  at  Cha- 
tellerant,  to  transact  business  relative  to  f 
the  Ddit  de  Nantes ; in  February,  1598,  he  ji 
is  deputed  by  the  assembly  at  Chatelle-  I 
rant,  ■with  three  other  individuals,  “ pour 
aller  conclure  et  finir  cette  grande  et 
longue”  affair,  with  the  king;  and  in 
April,  1598,  he  appears  at  Nantes  at  the 
signing  and  delivering  of  the  Edict,  his 
name  being  appended  to  the  certificate  of 
its  authenticity. 

At  the  time  of  these  negociations,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  Chamier  was 
scarcely  more  than  thirty;  and  that  he 
should  have  had  so  conspicuous  a part 
assigned  to  him  in  proceedings  of  such 
vast  importance  to  his  party,  is  a striking 
evidence  of  the  distinguished  reputation  i 
he  had  obtained,  even  at  that  compara-  ' 
tively  early  age,  amongst  his  fellow-pro- 
testants.  Nor  is  it  to  be  presumed  that  ' 
the  opinion  entertained  of  him  by^  his  con-  ■ 
temporaries  was  in  any  measure  above  what  i 
he  deserved,  either  as  regarded  his  mental 
or  moral  qualities.  Bayle  pays  a high 
compliment  to  his  intellectual  capacity 
and  acuteness  when  he  says  that  he  was 
“ no  less  a minister  of  State  than  a minister 
of  the  Church;”  and  other  writers,  who  cer- 
tainly cannot  be  suspected  of  the  smallest  ■ 
predisposition  in  his  favour,  mention  him 
in  terms  almost  equally  respectful. 

According  to  Quick,  it  was  in  1600  that 
Chamier  quitted  Baignols  for  the  Church 
of  Montagnac.  From  Montagnac  he  was  ; 
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before  long,  transplanted  to  Montelimart. 
This  brings  us  near  the  period  of  his  visit 
to  the  French  court,  of  which  visit  the 
journal,  now  published  for  the  first  time 
I by  M.  Read,  is  the  record.  It  was  in  1607 
■ that  Chamier  was  sent  by  the  Churches  of 

I Dauphiny  to  Henry  IV.,  to  petition  re- 

specting a college  at  Montelimart.  The 
Churches  might,  perhaps,  have  chosen  a 
better  agent;  that  is  to  say,  an  agent  who 
woidd  have  had  a better  chance  of  accom- 
plishing the  object  of  his  mission.  Cha- 
! mier  was  not  in  good  odour  at  court.  He 

' had  made  too  prominent  a figure  in  public 

affairs  not  to  have  found  detractors.  The 
reports  of  his  character  which  had  reached 
Henry  had  represented  him  as  a “violent 
man,  headstrong  and  seditious,”  who  would 
oppose  himself  “to  the  sovereignty  and 
person  of  kings in  fact,  the  king  had 
formed  so  prejudicial  an  idea  of  him,  that 
at  their  first  interview  his  Majesty  inti- 
mated that  if  he  continued  the  same  course 
of  conduct  he  would  be  driven  out  of  the 
kingdom,  “ not  only  as  a minister,  but  as 
a Frenchman.” 

Chamier  arrived  at  Fontainebleau  upon 
the  8th  of  November,  1607,  and  bad  his 
first  audience  of  the  king  on  the  22nd  of 
the  same  month.  The  Journal  relates  the 
circumstances  of  his  interview  at  some 
length : — 

“ I found  the  king,”  says  the  entry, 
'^accompanied  by  M.  de  La  Force,  whom 
he  quitted  as  soon  as  he  saw  me,  and  I said 
to  him  that  I approached  his  Majesty  on 
the  part  of  the  Churches  of  Dauphiny : 
First,  to  thank  him  for  the  favourable  an- 
swer which  he  had  been  pleased  to  make 
to  M.  de  La  Colombiere  concerning  the 
afiairs  of  Orange,  with  which  they  were 
marvellously  satisfied,  and  entreated  his 
Majesty  to  be  willing  to  despatch  as  soon  as 
possible  the  gentleman  whom  he  had  pro- 
mised, so  that  the  Prince,  informed  of  his 
will,  might  give  repose  to  his  subjects. 
Secondly,  to  entreat  him  to  grant  them  the 
establishment  of  the  College  of  Montelimart, 
and  permit  that  his  council  provide  for  the 
same.  Thirdly,  that  I was  at  the  feet  of 
his  Majesty  from  information  which  had 
been  given  to  me  that  ill-disposed  persons 
had  brought  me  deeply  into  disfavour  with 
his  Majesty  by  calumnies  of  which  as  yet  I 
knew  none  of  the  particulars  ; nevertheless, 
I entreated  his  Majesty  to  believe  that  God 
had  given  me  grace  to  know  what  we  owe 
to  kings,  and  particularly  to  know  how 
much  the  Churches  owed  to  his  Majesty 
above  all  other  kings.” 

The  king  condescended  to  reply  to  each 
clause  of  this  address  in  order,  dwelling 
with  considerable  animation  upon  the  last. 
He  told  Chamier  that  it  was  quite  true 
that  he  had  heard  many  reports  to 
his  discredit,  and  proceeded  on  the  au- 


thority of  these  reports  to  reproach  him 
severely  for  much  that  he  had  done,  con- 
cluding by  holding  out  some  harsh  and 
summary  threats.  To  this  his  petitioner, 
no  wit  daunted,  made  deliberate  response 
to  the  following  effect : — 

" I replied  that  I had  had  the  honour  of 
being  frequently  employed  by  the  Churches, 
but  never  in  anything  that  was  contrary  to 
his  service,  and  that  I had  faithfully  ac- 
quitted myself  of  such  charges,  and  would 
render  a good  account  of  them,  not  only  to 
those  wlio  had  appointed  me,  but  also  to 
his  Majesty  whenever  he  should  please,  and 
had  no  fear  of  being  found  to  have  failed  in 
service  to  him.” 

" That  in  truth  I had  sometimes  spoken 
boldly  enough  to  great  persons”— (here,  in 
a parenthesis,  the  diarist  records  that  his 
Majesty  interrupted:  'Yes,  yes,’)  “ as  ^to 

the  Cardinal ■,  and  the  Archbishop 

Embrun,  but  that  this  was  only  in  con- 
ferences concerning  religion  to  which  they 
had  made  themselves  parties,  and  that  I 
did  not  believe  that  his  Majesty  would  im- 
pute this  to  me  as  a crime.” 

Here  again  his  Majesty  interrupted  to 
say  that  this  was  not  what  he  referred  to. 
Chamier’s  entry  goes  on  : — 

"Then  continuing,  I said  that  Marshal 
de  Bouillon  had  told  me  that  his  Majesty 
was  discontented  with  some  propositions 
which  I had  made  to  the  Constable.  He 
answered  'Yes.’  Then  I said  that  I en- 
treated his  Majesty  that  I might  make  a 
recital  of  them  to  him.  ” 

Chamier  took  liis  way  back  to  Mont- 
elimart in  March,  1608,  and  continued 
there,  in  the  peaceful  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  his  large  pastorate,  for  four 
years.  At  the  end  of  this  time  he  was 
transferred  to  Montauban,  where  he  re- 
mained until  his  death,  in  the  year  1621, 
exercising  the  two  offices  of  minister  of 
the  Church  and  Professor  in  the  Academy. 
This  Academy  was  greatly  indebted  to  his 
clear  intellect  and  fine  judgment.  At  the 
period  he  undertook  the  professorship  it 
was  in  a peculiarly  relaxed  and  disordered 
condition ; its  discipline  was  almost  wholly 
neglected;  and,  indeed,  it  had  so  com- 
phtely  degenerated  that  it  could  have 
been  of  very  little  service.  But,  thanks 
to  Chamier’s  assistance,  it  soon  began  to 
wear  a new  aspect ; and  the  execution  of 
the  admirable  laws  he  drew  up  for  its 
government  produced  such  marvellous 
effects  that  ere  long  this  perishing  estab- 
lishment rose,  as  his  biographer  assures 
us,  into  the  most  flourishing  of  the  pro- 
testant  academies  of  France. 

Chamier  was  a martjr  to  the  cause 
he  had  served  so  Mthfully  and  so  well. 
He  fell  in  October,  1621,  at  the  siege  of 
Montauban,  — fell  whilst  in  the  act  of 
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pniying  for  tlie  distressed  city  and  ani- 
mating the  conrage  of  its  defenders. 
“ Wlii  st  he  was  praying  and  tims  exhort- 
ing a cannon  bullet  coming  by  struck  him 
in  the  breast,  so  that  he  fell  dead  in  the 
place,  and  the  bullet  by  him.” 

M.  Read’s  volume  is  ample,  and  speaks 
well  for  his  diligence  and  discretion.  It 


contains,  besides  the  journal,  the  biogra- 
phy by  Quick,  and  a French  translation  of 
that  biography,  two  copious  appendices, 
and  a supplement,  all  three  fully  supplied 
with  authorities  and  extracts.  It  has 
also  the  great  advantage  of  a methodical 
table  of  contents. 
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HISTORICAL  REVIEW  OF 
Foreign  Xews,  Domestic  Occurrences^  and  Xotes  of  the  Month. 


March  17. 

Prince  Alfred  at  Jerusalem 

was  thrown  into  a state  of  the  most  plea- 
sant excitement  by  the  news  that  advices 
had  been  received  at  the  English  Consu- 
late the  previous  ni^ht  announcing  the 
arrival  at  Jaffa  of  her  Majesty’s  ship  “ Fu- 
ry alus,”  having  on  board  his  Royal  High- 
ness Prince  Alfred,  on  his  way  to  visit  the 
Holy  City.  In  the  afternoon  iMr.  Finn, 
the  Eng’ish  Consul,  attended  by  his  cawas- 
ses,  left  Jerusalem,  to  escort  the  royal  party 
from  Jaffa.  The  people  of  Jerusalem  were, 
however,  destin^  to  experience  a tem- 
porary disappointment,  for  news  arrived 
on  Monday  that  the  Prince  had  not  landed 
as  soon  as  had  been  expected,  and  could  not 
reach  Jerusalem  until  Wednesday.  On 
Tuesday  it  was  reported  that  the  Prince 
would  stay  at  the  English  Consulate,  his 
suite  at  the  now  well-known  Mrs.  Rosen- 
thal’s hotel — intelligence  which  comforted 
the  latter  not  a little,  as  her  excellent 
house  has  been  almost  unvisited  during 
the  past  year,  a circumstance  which  can- 
not l)e  attributed  to  accident. 

On  Wednesday  morning  all  was  astir. 
The  weather  was  intensely  hot,  and  an 
cast  wind  blowing.  It  grew  dark  before 
the  great  guns  from  the  fortifications  an- 
nounced that  for  the  first  time  in  the 
liistory  of  the  world  an  English  Prince 
was  within  the  walls  of  Jerusalem;  and 
amid  the  din  of  the  multitude  and  the 
] ealing  of  the  guns,  his  Royal  Highness, 
accompanied  by  the  Pacha,  the  English 
Consul,  Captain  Tarleton,  R.X.,  Major 
Cowell,  R.E.,  Dr.  Carmichael.  &c.,  r^e 
up  to  the  consular  residence,  the  Turkish 
Infantry  presenting  arms  as  the  Prince 


dismounted.  The  Pacha  presently  de- 
parted, but  the  next  day  dined  privately 
with  the  Prince  at  the  Consulate.  His 
Royal  Highness,  it  appears,  declined  any 
public  reception  of  deputations  or  consuls, 
or  others. 

On  Thursday  the  royal  party  paid  a 
visit  to  the  Mosque  of  Omar,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Pacha,  and  although  it  was 
the  last  day  of  the  pilgrimage  to  Xeby 
Moosa,  when  all  the  fanatics  of  the  country 
are  assembled,  and  the  mosque  enclosure 
was  full  of  men,  women,  and  children,  not 
an  uncivil  word  was  spoken  to  any  one. 

On  Friday,  the  23rd,  the  whole  party  set 
out  for  Hebron.  First  the  cawasses,  then 
the  Prince,  the  English  Consul  and  his 
lady.  Major  Cowell,  &c.,  escorted  by  a 
body  of  infantry,  mounted  as  body  guard, 
and  last  of  all,  a party  of  irregular  horse 
for  honour.  At  Xar  Elias,  the  Greeks  of 
the  convent  had  laid  down  carpets,  and 
placed  an  arm-chair  for  the  Prince,  under 
the  olive-trees  where  there  is  a view  on 
the  r-ght  hand  of  Bethlehem,  and  on  the 
left  of  Jerusalem.  The  convent  bell  was 
rung  famously,  and  a crowd  of  Greek  and 
Russian  pilgrims  were  gathered  to  see  the 
Prince.  But  at  Bethlehem  his  reception 
presented  a most  wonderful  and  interest- 
ing sight.  The  whole  population,  in  their 
picturesque  dresses,  tum^  out  to  see  and 
welcome  his  Royal  Highness,  and  his  nu- 
merous cavalcade  rode  through  a crowd  of 
eager  people,  men  in  their  red  and  white 
turbans,  with  holiday  robes  of  scarlet  cloth, 
women  and  girls  in  dark  blue  and  red, 
with  gold  coins  on  their  heads,  and  brace- 
lets of  gold  and  silver  on  their  arms,  on 
every  terrace  and  roof;  and  many  a prayer 
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of  “God  preserve  him  to  his  mother,” 
or  “ God  lengthen  his  days,”  was  heard 
in  an  audible  voice  by  the  bystanders  in 
their  vernacular  Arabic.  One  man  even 
ran  forward  and  spread  his  garments  in 
the  way,  but  the  Prince,  with  delightful 
tact,  turned  his  horse  aside  so  as  to  avoid 
treading  on  them.  As  the  party  pro- 
ceeded, the  mass  of  people  followed,  so 
that  when  it  reached  the  Church  of  the 
Nativity,  the  fine  open  space  in  front  of  it 
was  thronged.  Here  the  party  were  met 
by  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Armenian  monks, 
bearing  huge  lighted  wax  tapers.  All  the 
places  of  interest,  including  the  Grotto  of 
the  Nativity  and  the  dwelling-place  of 
Jerome,  were  duly  visited.  After  resting 
for  a short  time,  and  accepting  the  hos- 
pitality of  the  Latin  Superior,  the  party 
proceeded  to  Urtas,  supposed  to  be  the 
site  of  Solomon’s  gardens,  and  now  the 
industrial  farm  belonging  to  the  Jerusalem 
Agricultural  Association,  and  to  Mr.  Me- 
shullam,  who  resides  on  the  spot.  On  the 
hill-side  the  Sheik  and  people  of  Urtas  met 
the  party,  and,  with  their  long  guns,  fired 
a feu  de  joie,  to  the  great  amusement  of 
the  royal  party. 

Mr.  Meshullam  had  the  Union-jack  flying 
over  his  house,  and  had  the  honour  of  en- 
tertaining the  party  at  breakfast.  The 
visitors  were  so  miich  pleased  with  the 
place  and  their  reception,  that  they  ex- 
pressed their  intention  of  returning  thither 
on  their  way  back  next  day.  Hence  they 
went  towards  Solomon’s  Pools,  the  gold- 
finches pouring  forth  their  song  from  every 
branch  and  thicket.  These  pools  are  splen- 
did pieces  of  water,  the  largest,  as  was 
observed  by  one  of  the  party,  capable  of 
accommodating  two  first-rates.  At  Hebron 
the  troops  were  drawn  out : after  the 
Colonel  had  paid  his  respects,  the  party 
moved  on — not  to  the  town,  but  west- 
wards to  the  great  oak,  called  Abraham’s 
oak,  where  tents  were  pitched  in  readi- 
ness. Next  morning  the  party  returned 
to  Jerusalem  by  a different  road,  first 
visiting  the  unfinished  building  called 
Abraham’s  house,  supposed  to  have  been 
begun  by  David  before  removing  to  Zion. 
The  doorways  are  176  feet  wide,  and  all  of 
Jewish  style  of  building.  Shortly  before 
reaching  Urtas  a hare  was  started,  and  a 
brisk  but  unsuccessful  chase  ensued.  At 
Urtas,  dinner  had  been  prepared  by  Mr. Me- 
shullam, and  the  butter,  honey,  and  Beth- 
lehem wine  were  much  approved.  After 
dinner  the  line  of  march  was  resumed, 
and  Jerusalem  re-entered  after  dark.  Next 
day  the  whole  party  attended  Divine 
service  at  the  English  church  on  Mount 
Zion,  where  the  Bishop  preached,  and 
the  church  was  filled  with  pilgrims  and 


strangers  then  sojourning  in  Jerusalem — 
even  some  of  the  Turkish  guard  ventured 
in.  In  crossing  the  square  of  the  castle 
opposite  the  church  gateway,  the  guard 
turned  out  to  salute,  and  on  leaving  the 
church  the  Prince  was  received  by  a dense 
crowd,  chiefly  Armenian  pilgrims,  desirous 
to  see  the  Queen  of  England’s  son,  and  on 
his  way  back  honoured  the  Bishop  by  re- 
turning his  call.  On  Monday,  the  28th, 
his  Royal  Highness  left  Jerusalem  for  the 
Dead  Sea.  As  soon  as  the  sun  was  risen 
crowds  assembled  to  see  him  depart,  and 
the  terraces  and  domes  of  the  houses  were 
covered  with  spectators.  The  troops  lined 
the  street,  and  when  his  Royal  Highness 
left  the  Consulate  the  castle  guns  tired  a 
salute  of  twenty-one  guns,  and  another 
when  he  passed  out  of  the  St.  Stephen’s 
Gate.  At  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane  the 
heads  of  the  Armenian  and  Greek  Churches 
were  waiting  to  take  leave  of  the  Prince, 
who  proceeded  then  to  the  Dead  Sea,  and 
thence  by  Bethel  to  Damascus. 

Makch  18. 

^Extraordinary  Recovery  of  a Stolen 
Picture,  value  £2,000. — The  Museum  of 
Amsterdam  was  a few  weeks  since  robbed 
of  the  celebrated  picture  of  the  “ Holy 
Family,”  by  Adrian  Vander  Werff,  painted 
in  the  year  1714,  and  valued  at  £2000. 
Immediately  on  the  discovery  of  the  theft, 
the  avithorities  of  Amsterdam  adopted 
every  means  for  discovering  the  lost  pic- 
ture by  telegraphing  the  circumstance  to 
all  the  capitals  in  Europe,  and  also  by 
publishing  a full  description  of  it,  with  an 
outline  sketch  of  the  group  in  the  Dutch 
papers.  The  chief  commissioner  of  police 
of  this  country,  on  receiving  information 
of  the  theft,  placed  the  affair  in  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Inspector  Which er,  of  the  detective 
department,  Scotland-yard,  but  that  officer 
was  unable  to  gain  the  slightest  clue  to 
the  stolen  picture  until  a day  or  two 
since,  when  he  ascertained  that  a picture 
answering  the  description  of  that  stolen 
had  been  offered  for  sale  at  a West-end 
picture  establishment  for  £1,500,  by  two 
foreigners,  a man  and  a woman,  but  re- 
fused. He  afterwards  traced  the  picture 
to  another  establishment  in  the  same 
neighbourhood,  where  they  had  left  it,  at 
the  request  of  the  assistant,  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  his  principal  on  his  return  home. 
They  here,  also,  asked  £1,500  for  the  pic- 
ture, but  consented  to  take  £1,250  as  the 
lowest  price.  In  the  meantime  Mr.  In- 
spector Whicher  called  at  the  shop,  and 
finding  it  answered  the  description  of  the 
stolen  picture  in  every  respect,  he  took 
possession  of  it,  and  afterwards  appre- 
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bended  the  man  and  woman — who  de- 
scribed themselves  as  man  and  wife,  and 
natives  of  France — at  an  obscure  lodging 
in  tlie  City-road.  They  were  interrogated 
as  to  how  they  became  possessed  of  so 
valuable  a picture,  but  they  were  unable 
to  give  any  satisfactory  explanation ; and 
as  Mr.  Whicher  subsequently  ascertained 
that  they  arrived  in  this  country  from 
Amsterdam  with  the  picture  a week  after 
its  loss,  there  cannot  be  much  doubt 
that  they  either  stole  it  or  were  in  league 
with  the  parties  who  did.  Unfortunately, 
no  extradition  treaty  exists  between  this 
country  and  Holland,  the  consequence 
of  which  is  that  the  man  and  woman 
could  not  be  detained,  and  had  to  be 
discharged ; but  the  picture,  which  is 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  police,  and  has 
been  identified  as  the  one  stolen  from  the 
Amsterdam  Museum,  will  be  handed  over 
to  the  officials  of  that  establishment. 

Mat  13. 

Extensive  Forgeries. — Andrew  Foster, 
William  Bramwell,  Robert  Humphreys, 
and  William  Wagner,  were  this  day  tried 
at  the  Old  Bailey  for  committing  a series 
of  forgeries  whereby  the  London  bankers 
are  said  to  have  lost  nearly  ten  thousand 
pounds.  They  were  all  found  guilty,  and 
sentenced  to  be  transported.  The  follow- 
ing evidence  of  a witness  employed  to  pre- 
sent one  of  the  cheques,  and  corroborated 
by  an  accomplice,  details  the  arlful  means 
by  which  the  money  was  obtained : — 

“ In  February  last  I (the  first  witness) 
was  in  the  habit  of  going  to  a house  of  call 
for  bakers.  I met  the  prisoner  Bramwell 
at  that  public-house,  and  we  became  on 
friendly  terms,  and  he  asked  me  if  I had 
any  objection  to  present  a cheque  ‘on  the 
cross,’  and  that  everything  should  be  made 
right  to  shew  my  innocence  if  the  forgery 
was  detected.  He  then  said  that  there 
should  be  an  advertisement  for  a baker, 
and  I was  to  answer  it.  The  object  of  the 
advertisement  was  that  I should  have  a 
letter  to  shew  in  case  the  forgery  was  de- 
tected. If  1 did  what  he  requested  I was 
to  have  £50  for  my  share.  Some  days 
afterwards,  in  consequence  of  a communi- 
cation that  was  made  to  me,  I went  to  the 
corner  of  Red  Lion-street,  Holborn,  where 
1 saw  Hramwell  standing,  and  when  we 
liad  been  together  about  ten  minutes  he 
told  me  to  stand  on  the  other  side  and 
take  no  notice,  and  he  at  the  same  time 
said,  ‘ They  have  arrived,’  and  a man 
passed  close  to  me,  and  appeared  to  take 
particular  notice  of  me.  This  man  after- 
wards turned  out  to  be  the  prisoner 
Humphreys.  Foster  came  up  at  the  same 


time  and  shook  hands  with  Bramwell,  and 
he  then  introduced  me  to  him  as  a friend  of 
his,  and  went  away.  Foster  took  me  up 
into  a public-house,  and  v/hen  we  were 
there  he  said  he  was  a very  particular  man, 
and  he  did  not  allow  any  second  person  to 
know  his  business,  and  if  I went  into  ‘ this 
affair’  with  him  I must  be  equally  strict. 
"While  we  were  in  the  public-house  several 
people  peeped  in  at  the  door  and  looked  at 
me,  and  Foster  said  I must  excuse  ‘their 
people,’  for  they  were  naturally  mistrust- 
ful, and  were  afraid  of  engaging  the  wrong 
man.  He  then  said  that  1 was  to  do  the 
‘little  affair’  on  the  next  day.  On  the 
following  morning  I received  a letter  which 
purported  to  come  from  a person  named 
Curtis,  and  required  me  to  meet  Mr.Curtis 
at  the  University  Hotel.  Foster  and  I 
went  together,  and  Bramwell  remained 
behind.  I went  to  the  University  Hotel, 
into  the  coffee-room,  and  Foster  remained 
outside.  A gentleman  was  sitting  in  one 
of  the  boxes  of  the  coffee-room : he  had 
his  hat  on,  and  a black  bandage  was  tied 
round  his  face.  Although  he  was  disguised 
in  this  manner,  I believe  the  prisoner  Wag- 
ner to  be  the  same  man.  I asked  him  if 
he  was  Mr.  Curtis,  and  he  said  ‘ Yes,’  and 
I then  shewed  him  the  letter.  He  in- 
quired if  I had  any  objection  to  go  into 
the  country,  and  then  said  that  Mrs.  Curtis 
would  be  there  at  one  o’clock,  and  he 
wished  her  to  see  me  before  he  engaged 
me,  but  while  I was  waiting  for  Mrs. 
Curtis  I might  go  to  the  bankers’  with  a 
cheque.  When  I came  out  of  the  hotel 
with  the  cheque  I saw  Foster,  and  we 
walked  away  together.  He  said  it  was  a 
capital  imitation,  and  he  had  got  five  or 
six  of  the  same  sort,  and  if  I was  lucky  I 
could  take  them  all  on.  He  said  it  would 
not  be  a bad  week’s  work  to  make  a couple 
of  hundred,  and  that  he  had  himself  made 
as  much  as  £300  in  a week.  He  remained 
outside  when  I went  into  the  bank.  I 
presented  the  cheque,  but  payment  was 
refused,  and  shortly  afterwards  Foster 
was  brought  into  the  bank.” 

Wm.  Chandler,  a convict,  stated  “ that  it 
was  arranged,  in  order  to  protect  Brain  w’ ell, 
that  a letter  should  be  written  to  him  as 
from  some  one  who  w^as  willing  to  take  a 
house  which  was  empty  in  Soho-square, 
and  a forged  cheque  for  £270  on  Drum- 
mond’s was  enclosed,  with  a request  that 
he  should  get  it  cashed,  retain  the  £20 
deposit,  and  hand  over  the  balance  on  the 
following  morning.  An  arrangement  was 
made  that  Bramwell  should  pass  the  Nel- 
son Column  on  his  way  to  Messrs.  Drum- 
monds’, in  order  that  Wagner  and  Bate- 
man might  see  him  and  watch  him.  On 
the  following  morning  I was  at  York- 
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buildings,  Adelphi,  and  Jones  and  Wagner 
came  in,  and  said  that  Bramwell  had  not 
received  the  money,  and  that  an  officer 
had  accompanied  him  to  his  house.  Wag- 
ner, however,  would  not  believe  but  that 
the  man  had  got  the  money,  and  he  pro- 
posed to  go  and  look  over  the  house  in 
Soho,  to  see  if  there  really  was  an  officer 
there,  and  he  at  the  same  time  said  he 
believed  that  Jones  and  Bramwell  were 
putting  their  heads  together  to  rob  him 
of  the  money.  They  went  away  and  were 
absent  about  two  hours,  and  when  they 
returned  they  said  there  was  some  man  in 
the  house  who  was  smoking  his  pipe,  and 
who  they  believed  to  be  an  officer,  and 
Bateman  laughed  and  said,  whether  he 
was  an  officer  or  not,  he  had  lighted  his 
cigar  from  his  pipe.  The  signature  of  the 
person  defrauded  was  obtained  by  writing 
a letter  to  him  on  the  subject  of  some 
hounds.  Another  forged  cheque  was  pre- 
pared by  a person  named  Kerp,  but  Wag- 
ner had  a quarrel  with  Kerp,  and,  in  order 
to  rob  him  of  his  share,  he  proposed  that 
Bateman  and  I should  copy  the  cheque. 
We  made  several  copies,  and  we  obtained 
the  money  upon  one  I myself  produced, 
and  the  words  ‘ no  effects’  were  written 
upon  Kerp’s  cheque,  and  it  was  returned 
to  him  by  Wagner.  I was  aware  that 
Kerp  had  several  places  of  concealment  at 
his  lodgings  for  forged  cheques,  and  the 
different  articles  that  were  made  use  of. 
One  of  them  was  a slop-pail  that  had  a 
false  bottom  which  screwed  in;  the  end 
of  a rolling-pin  was  also  hollow,  and  a 
piece  made  to  screw  out,  and  both  these 
things  were  made  use  of  for  the  purpose  of 
concealing  cheques  and  papers.  The  roll- 
ing-pin was  in  actual  use  at  Wagner’s 
house  in  the  flour  tub.  I know  a gen- 
tleman named  Jones,  who  resided  in 
the  Regent’s-park.  I wrote  to  him  to 
know  whether  he  would  be  a security  for 
a loan,  and  he  consented  to  do  so,  and  re- 
ferred to  his  bankers,  and  when  Wagner 
saw  his  letter  he  said  that  Mr.  Jones 
would  come  in  nicely  some  day.  (A  forged 
cheque  on  the  name  of  this  gentleman 
for  £230  was  subsequently  presented  and 
paid.)  I pleaded  guilty  to  two  forgeries, 
and  I afterwards  offered  to  give  informa- 
tion. The  reason  I did  so  was  that  I had 
no  doubt  that  Wagner  intended  to  turn 
evidence,  and  I thought  I would  be  first.” 

May  18. 

The  Indian  Rebellion  is  now  at  an  end. 
News  has  arrived  that  Tantia  Topee,  the 
most  energetic  of  the  mutineer  leaders, 
was  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the  Eng- 
lish, and  after  a trial  condemned  to  be 


hanged,  which  sentence  he  underwent  on 
the  18th  of  April. 

Tantia  Topee  was  a Brahmin  of  the 
Deccan,  having  been  born  in  the  zillah  of 
Ahmednuggur.  He  attached  himself  at 
an  early  age  to  the  Court  of  the  late 
Peishwa,  Bajee  Rao,  and  was  from  his  boy- 
hood the  constant  companion  of  Dhuardoo 
Punt,  of  Bithoor,  commonly  called  the 
Nana  Sahib.  Tantia  has  a round  face,  is 
copper-coloured,  and  is  slightly  pock- 
marked ; he  has  rather  a flat  nose,  has  a 
stubble  beard,  and  seems  to  have  been 
unshaved  for  a month;  he  is  a strong 
middle-sized  man,  about  forty  years  of 
age.  His  exploits  were  more  numerous 
and  dashing  than  those  of  any  of  the  other 
rebel  leaders.  He  led  the  Gwalior  Con- 
tingent in  person  when  Windham’s  camp 
was  burnt  in  November,  1857.  Sustain- 
ing, however,  a severe  repulse  at  the  hands 
of  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  and  losing  sixteen 
of  his  guns,  he  crossed  the  Jumna  and  fell 
back  upon  Calpee.  But  here  he  did  not 
remain  long.  Intelligence  of  the  victorious 
entry  of  Sir  Hugh  Rose  into  Central  India, 
the  relief  of  Saugor,  the  fall  of  Garrakota, 
and  the  perilous  position  of  the  Ranee  of 
Jhansi,  induced  him  to  evacuate  Calpee 
and  march  southward.  On  the  1 st  of  April, 
1858,  he  first  crossed  swords  with  Sir  H. 
Rose  on  the  banks  of  the  Betwa,  and  his 
troops  were  driven  in  disorder  by  only  a 
handful  of  the  Central  India  Field  Force 
from  under  the  very  battlements  of  the 
beleaguered  city.  He  also  commanded 
at  Agra,  and  sustained  a severe  repulse 
at  the  hands  of  Brigadier-General  Great- 
head.  In  the  course  of  twelve  months, 
he  fought  twenty  pitched  battles,  viz. : 
the  Betwa,  Koouch,  engagements  be- 
fore Calpee,  Gwalior,  Koteke-Serai,  San- 
ganeer,  Budwarra,  Kotarra,  Inoor  Gow- 
lie,  Sindwa,  Kurrai,  Rajpoor,  Oodeypoor, 
Pertamburgh,Dhoosa,Burrache,Zeerapoor, 
Koorhana,  and  Seronge.  In  every  one  of 
these  engagements  he  was  defeated,  with 
the  loss  of  guns  innumerable  and  hundreds 
of  his  follo'wers.  During  the  whole  period 
he  had  only  two  successes — ^one  at  Gwalior, 
and  one  at  Esangurgh ; and  on  both  occa- 
sions they  were  over  native  troops,  who, 
instead  of  opposing  him,  ranged  them- 
selves under  his  banners.  Setting  aside 
his  skirmishes,  he  encountered  in  succes- 
sive engagements  more  than  a dozen  of 
our  best  British  general  officers  and  briga- 
diers. His  first  vanquisher  was  Greathead, 
and  he  was  succeeded  by  Rose,  Napier, 
Michel,  Roberts,  Smith,  Pai’ke,  De  Salis, 
Showers,  Benson,  Somerset,  Horner,  and 
Rich,  who  worsted  the  Pindaree  leader 
wherever  they  encountered  him.  His  suc- 
cess lay  in  the  celerity  of  his  marches,  his 
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knowledge  of  the  country,  and  the  free- 
hooting  manner  he  adopted  to  obtain  sup- 
plies. He  carried  along  with  him  neither 
baggage  nor  commissariat,  compelling  the 
countries  through  which  he  passed  to  pro- 
vide him  with  everything  that  his  army 
required.  His  betrayer.  Maun  Sing,  is 
not  held  in  very  high  estimation,  although 
he  carries  himself  with  a lofty  air  enough 
at  Sepree,  his  capital  city.  He  is  described 
as  being  a fine-looking  man,  standing  up- 
wards of  six  feet  high.  When  he  reached 
our  camp  he  appeared  to  have  undergone 
a great  deal  of  hardship,  his  habiliments 
looking  rather  worn.  He  has  a long  black 
beard,  with  a very  sharp  black  eye.  He 
had  on  his  head  a red  puggrie,  on  his 
back  one  of  those  thick  padded  coats,  all 
ornamented  with  sewing  in  gold  thread, 
and  on  his  legs  a pair  of  silk  pantaloons 
the  worse  for  wear.  His  arms  consisted 
of  a fine  brace  of  pistols  gold-mounted,  a 
double-barrelled  rifle,  with  one  of  those 
country-made  swords.  He  had  200  fol- 
lowers, but  twenty  only  came  in  along 
with  him,  all  of  them  fine,  big,  strapping 
fellows,  to  all  appearance  likely  men  for 
anything. 

May  20. 

Italy. — The  first  battle  has  been  fought 
at  Montebello,  between  the  Austrians  and 
a portion  of  the  united  Piedmontese  and 
French  armies.  The  following  account, 
dated  from  the  field  of  battle,  is  that 
transmitted  to  the  French  Emperor,  wi’it- 
ten  by  Gen.  Forey,  the  Commander  of 
the  French  corps  engaged.  The  Austrian 
force  is  believed  to  have  numbered  about 

15.000  men,  that  of  their  opponents  about 

9.000 

“ Monsletje  le  Maeechal, — I have  the 
honour  to  render  you  an  account  of  the 
combat  in  which  my  division  was  engaged 
to-day.  Informed  at  half-past  twelve  that 
a strong  Austrian  column,  with  cannon, 
had  occupied  Casteggio,  and  had  repulsed 
from  Montebello  the  Grand  Guards  of  the 
Piedmontese  cavalry,  I went  immediately 
to  the  outposts  on  the  road  to  Montebello 
with  two  battalions  of  the  74th,  destined 
to  relieve  two  battalions  of  the  84th,  can- 
toned upon  that  road,  in  front  of  Voghera, 
and  on  the  heights  of  Madura.  During 
this  time  the  rest  of  my  division  took  to 
their  arms,  and  a battery  of  artillery  (6th 
and  8th  Regiments)  marched  at  their 
head.  Arrived  at  the  bridge  thrown  over 
the  brook  called  the  Fossagazzo,  the  ex- 
treme limit  of  our  advanced  posts,  I or- 
dered a section  of  the  artillery  to  be 
ranged  in  order,  supported  on  the  right 
and  left  by  two  l>attalions  of  the  84th, 
a])proucliing  the  brook  with  their  sharp- 
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shooters.  During  this  time  the  enemy 
pushed  on  from  Montebello  upon  Gine- 
sfcrello,  and  having  been  informed  that 
they  directed  their  march  upon  me  in  two 
columns,  the  one  by  the  highway,  the 
other  by  the  embankment  of  the  railway, 
I ordered  the  battalion  of  the  left  of  the 
74th  to  cover  the  embankment  to  Cascina 
Nova,  and  the  other  to  the  right  of  the 
road,  in  the  rear  of  the  84th.  This  move- 
ment was  scarcely  effected  when  a brisk 
fusilade  was  exchanged  along  the  whole 
line  between  our  riflemen  and  those  of 
the  enemy,  who  advanced  against  us, 
supporting  their  riflemen  by  the  heads 
of  columns  opening  upon  Ginestrello.  The 
artillery  opened  their  fire  upon  them 
with  success,  and  the  enemy  were  checked. 
I then  ordered  my  right  to  advance. 
The  enemy  retired  before  the  attack 
of  my  troops;  but  perceiving  that  I 
had  only  one  battalion  to  the  left  of 
the  road,  he  directed  against  it  a strong 
column.  Thanks  to  the  vigour  and  firm- 
ness of  this  battalion,  commanded  by  Col. 
Cambriels,  and  to  gallant  charges  by  the 
Piedmontese  cavalry,  admirably  conducted 
by  General  Sonnaz,  the  Austrians  were 
forced  to  retire.  At  this  moment  General 
Blanchard,  followed  by  the  98th  and  a 
battalion  of  the  91st  (the  other  two  re- 
maining at  Oriolo,  where  they  had  an 
engagement),  rejoined  me  and  received  an 
order  to  go  to  the  relief  of  the  battalion 
of  the  74th,  charged  to  defend  the  em- 
bankment of  the  railway,  and  to  establish 
themselves  strongly  at  Cascina  Nova.  En- 
couraged on  this  side,  I again  pushed  for- 
ward my  right,  and  made  myself  master, 
not  without  a serious  resistance,  of  the 
position  of  Ginestrello.  Considering,  then, 
that  by  following  with  the  main  body  of 
the  infantry  the  line  of  the  high  ground, 
and  the  common  road  with  my  artillery, 
protected  by  the  Piedmontese  cavalry,  I 
should  more  easily  gain  possession  of  Mon- 
tebello, I organised  in  the  following  man- 
ner my  columns  of  attack  under  the  orders 
of  Gen.  Beuret: — The  17th  battalion  of 
Chasseurs,  supported  by  the  84th  and  the 
74th,  disposed  in  echelons,  were  thrown 
forward  on  the  parts  south  of  Montebello, 
where  the  enemy  was  fortified.  A hand 
to  hand  fight  then  took  place  in  the  streets 
of  the  village,  when  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  raze  house  by  house.  It  was 
during  this  combat  that  General  Beuret 
fell  mortally  wouuded  at  my  side.  After 
an  obstinate  resistance,  the  Austrians  be- 
gan to  give  way  before  the  brisk  assault 
of  our  troops,  and  although  strongly  en- 
trenched in  the  cemetery,  this  last  position 
was  taken  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet, 
to  the  cry,  a thousand  times  repeated,  of 
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* Vive  Wmpereur^  It  was  then  half-past 
six;  I judged  it  prudent  not  to  push  further 
the  success  of  the  day,  and  accordingly 
encamped  my  troops  behind  the  declivity 
of  the  cemeterj’-,  and  planted  the  summit 
with  four  pieces  of  cannon,  and  a strong 
hod}"  of  those  troops  who  had  put  to  flight 
the  last  Austrian  columns  in  Casteggio. 
Shortly  after  I saw  the  Austrian  columns 
evacuate  Casteggio,  leaving  a rear-guard, 
and  retiring  by  way  of  Casatisma.  I can- 
not too  much  praise  the  conduct  of  our 
troops  on  this  occasion, — all,  officers,  sub- 
alterns, and  soldiers,  have  rivalled  each 
other  in  their  ardour,  I shall  never  forget 
the  officers  of  my  etat-major,  who  sup- 
ported me  most  completely.  I do  not  yet 
know  the  exact  number  of  our  loss ; it  is 
numerous,  above  all  in  superior  officers, 
who  have  suffered  largely.  I estimate  the 
entire  amount  at  from  600  to  700  men 
killed  or  wounded.  That  of  the  enemy 
must  have  been  considerable,  to  judge 
from  the  number  of  dead  found,  particu- 
larly in  the  village  of  Montebello,  We 
have  taken  about  200  prisoners,  among 
whom  are  a colonel  and  several  officers. 
Several  artillery  ammunition  chests  have 
also  fallen  into  our  hands.  As  for  me, 
Alonsieur  le  Marechal,  I am  happy  that 
my  division  has  been  the  first  to  engage 
with  the  enemy.  This  glorious  baptism, 
which  recalls  one  of  the  splendid  days  of 
the  Empire,  will  mark,  I hope,  one  of  the 
steps  spoken  of  in  the  Emperor’s  order  of 
the  day. — The  General  commanding  the 
First  Division  of  the  First  Corps. 

“ Fobey.” 

“ P.S,  According  to  accounts  which  reach 
me  from  all  sides,  the  forces  of  the  enemy 
could  not  he  less  than  from  15,000  to 
18,000  men;  and,  if  I may  believe  the 
statement  of  the  prisoners,  they  greatly 
surpassed  this  number.” 

Mat  25. 

Mr.  Mohler's  Cabinet  of  Roman  Coins, 
— The  cabinet  of  Roman  coins  which  is  to 
be  sold  by  public  auction  at  the  beginning 
of  the  next  month  has  been  collected,  we 
learn,  entirely  to  illustrate  the  history  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  and  not,  as  cabinets 
too  frequently  are,  without  discrimination, 
or  merely  because  the  coins  are  rare  and 
costly.  Mr.  Hobler’s  coins  are  brought 
before  the  public  with  the  unusual  testi- 
monials of  eminent  antiquaries.  Professor 
Donaldson  and  the  late  Mr.  Burgon  highly 
commend  the  collection,  the  latter  most 
justly  observing  that  “ the  importance  of 
coins  to  architects,  painters,  and  artists  in 
general,  as  well  as  to  the  classical  scholar 
and  the  student  of  antiquity,  can  hardly 
be  sufficiently  appreciated,  except  by  per- 
Gent.  Mag.  Voe.  CCVI, 


sons  devoted  to  those  professions  and  pur- 
suits;” and  Professor  Donaldson  says,  in 
a letter  to  Mr,  Hobler, — “ It  was  only 
possible  for  a zeal  and  perseverance  like 
yours  of  many  years’  continuance  to  real- 
ize such  a series,  whose  historical  value  is 
confirmed  by  your  learned  and  laborious 
catalogue,  to  which  it  forms  the  key.” 

It  is  somewhat  painful  to  see  such  col- 
lections dispersed  like  the  Pembroke  and 
Devonshire  cabinets,  which  gave  charac- 
ter to  the  noble  families  who  inherited 
them ; but  this  result,  the  auctioneer’s 
hammer,  seems  the  inevitable  fate  of  all 
such  laborious  and  costly  gatherings. 
Thomas  Hobler,  we  understand,  offered  at 
a low  price  his  cabinet  to  the  City  of 
London,  to  the  Bank  of  England,  and  to 
other  wealthy  metropolitan  bodies,  but  in 
vain : he  then  offered  it,  with  no  better 
success,  to  the  towns  of  Liverpool  and 
Marichester.  Of  course  much  more  money 
will  be  obta,ined  from  a public  sale ; but 
then,  for  all  the  purposes  of  reference  the 
collection  is  rendered  useless. 

Among  the  many  unpublished  and  extra 
rare  pieces  may  be  noticed  an  Agrippa  in 
middle  brass,  on  the  reverse  of  which  is 
Neptune  feeding  a dolphin,  supported  by 
a rudder ; above,  a sun  and  star ; below,  a 
crescent  and  star : coins  of  Claudius  in- 
scribed DE  BEiTAEnsr,  and  these  of  Ha- 
drian, Pius,  and  other  emperors,  relating 
to  Britain.  A large  brass  of  Domitian, 
with  an  altar  inscribed  paciS;  one  of 
Hadrian,  exeec.  hispan,,  the  Emperor 
addressing  his  army;  a Pius,  rev.,  DEO 
HEECVLi  SALVTAKI;  a Carausins,  with 
four  standards  on  the  reverse,  may  be 
cited  as  specimens  of  the  character  of  the 
coins,  which  make  up  a sale  of  six  days. 

We  are  pleased  to  observe  that  Mr. 
Hobler  is  about  to  print  an  Illustrated 
Catalogue  of  the  collection. 

May  28. 

All  Saints’  Church,  Margaret -street, 
was  this  day  consecrated.  The  appear- 
ance of  this  church,  both  of  the  exterior 
and  of  the  internal  arrangement,  is  very 
striking,  and  something  quite  novel  for 
London  : it  is  more  richly  decorated  than 
anything  we  have  hitherto  seen  in  this 
country,  and  although  the  style  may  be 
called  Italian  .Gothic,  it  is  very  superior 
to  the  original  type,  as  it  contains  many 
features  of  the  Northern  Gothic,  and 
avoids  the  chief  faults  of  the  Southern 
imitation  of  it.  The  mode  of  ornamen- 
tation in  alabaster  and  marble  mosaic  is 
Italian,  but  the  construction  of  the  main 
fabric  can  hardly  be  so  called.  Tlie  interior 
of  the  chancel  is  extremely  rich  and  hand- 
some, and  the  general  effect,  on  the  whole, 
4 H 
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very  good : every  art  of  decoration  has 
been  broiight  into  play,  fine  paintings,  rich 
gilding,  exquisite  carvings,  and  valuable 
materials  whatever  could  most  fully  con- 
tribute to  the  honour  and  glory  of  God 
has  been  freely  bestowed.  The  reredos, 
or  rather  the  east  wall,  is  covered  with  a 
series  of  panels,  with  canopies,  enriched 
with  foliation,  crockets  and  finials;  the 
flat  surface  is  covered  with  a gold  diaper, 
with  the  painted  figures  standing  out  upon 
it ; the  central  and  most  prominent  group 
over  the  altar  is  the  blessed  Virgin  with 
the  infant  Saviour  in  her  lap]  on  either  side 
are  three  apostles  under  canopies;  over  this 
the  crucifixion  with  the  other  six  apostles ; 
and  above  all,  in  the  gable,  Christ  in  glory 
with  the  tw’elve  apostles  and  the  blessed 
Virgin.  Under  these  paintings,  and  im- 
mediately behind  the  altar,  is  a large 
blank  space  of  plain  alabaster  with  a 
jewelled  cross  in  the  centre  over  the  altar; 
this  large  blank  space  has  a bad  effect, 
especially  from  the  nave,  and  seems  to 
call  out  for  hangings  or  some  sort  of 
colour  to  agree  with  that  above  and  bring 
it  down  to  the  floor.  On  each  side  of  the 
choir  are  sedilia  and  rich  panelling  with 
diaper-work  but  without  figures,  and  then 
an  open  arch  filled  with  tracery  of  light 
marble  with  sh^fs  of  rid  porphyry ; there 
is  a little  afiecmionmii:  allowing  the  plain 
dark  red  brickr  to”*appear  on  both  sides  of 
these  arches  in  the  panels.  The  clerestory 
windows  are  spherical  triangles  with  good 
tracery  and  light  painted  glass ; the  vault 
is  beautifully  painted  in  patterns,  which 
are  not  medieval,  but  nevertheless  are 
very  elegant,  and  the  ribs  are  gilt,  which 
makes  them  at  present,  perhaps,  rather 
too  brilliant  and  conspicuous,  but  this 
effect  will  soon  wear  off.  Tlie  choir  is 
enclosed  by  a low  marble  parapet,  after 
the  fashion  of  Italy ; the  screen- work  at 
the  sides,  of  iron  and  brass,  is  very  elegant, 
but  perhaps  rather  too  light.  The  organ 
is  placed  in  the  south  aisle  of  the  choir. 

The  nave  is  not  quite  so  rich  as  the 
choir,  but  still  very  rich,  and  the  chief 
faults  of  the  Italian  Gothic  are  skil- 
fully avoided  ; the  horizontal  lines  are  not 
too  prominent,  but  the  small  number 
of  wide  arches  instead  of  a large  num- 
ber of  narrow  ones  is  an  Italian  feature 
here  preserved,  and  has  the  usual  effect 
of  diminisliing  the  a])parent  size  of  the 
church,  whilst  the  additional  height  of  the 
arch  which  this  width  rcndi  rs  necessary, 
allows  no  space  for  a triforium,  which  is, 
therefore,  combined  witli  the  clerestory. 
This  is,  however,  skilfully  done,  and  the 
clerestory,  wdth  its  light  painted  glass,  is  a 
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good  feature  of  the  church.  The  roof  is 
high-pitched  and  open  to  the  ridge,  after  the 
modern  Northern  fashion,  (our  ancestors 
were  wise  enough  always  to  have  a ceil- 
ing, though  not  a flat  or  a low  one ;)  the 
principal  timbers  are  in  the  form  of  arches, 
which  are  richly  painted,  and  have  a good 
efiect. 

The  chancel-arch  is  a fine  feature,  with 
good  shafts  and  mouldings;  the  wall  above 
it  is  tricked  out  in  patterns  of  coloured 
marbles  or  mastic  inlaid  in  alabaster,  the 
efiect  of  which  is  not  pleasing ; the  pat- 
terns have  the  same  dancing  look  wUich  has 
been  before  observed  in  the  works  of  this 
school,  and  the  zig-zag  lines  do  not  har- 
monize with  the  style,  as  in  England  we 
naturally  attach  the  idea  of  Norman-work 
to  the  zig-zag  ornament.  The  patterns  over 
the  side-arches  are  better  managed,  follow- 
ing the  line  of  the  arches,  with  circular  pa- 
nels in  the  spandrels  between ; the  ground 
white,  with  coloured  patterns,  partly  of 
inlaid  marbles,  but  chiefly  of  coloured 
mastic.  The  pulpit  is  very  rich  and  hand- 
some, of  marble,  with  patterns  inlaid  in 
mosaic  after  the  Italian  fashion.  The  side 
walls  are  unfinished;  large  white  spaces 
are  left  for  frescoes ; over  these  a sort  of 
arcade  of  panels  is  made  of  dark  red  and 
black  bricks,  with  nUite  shafts  and  arches 
(?)  in  steps,  which  look  affected,  and  are 
not  pleasing  to  the  eye.  The  aisle-roofs 
are  plain  lean-to,  with  the  rafters  co- 
loured on  a white  ground.  The  painted 
glass  in  the  west  window  and  in  the 
south  aisle  is  after  the  usual  modern 
fashion,  in  bad  imitation  of  ^medieval 
glass,  too  opaque,  and  not  pleasing. 
The  font  is  very  handsome,  of  marble  in- 
laid, and  has  a cover  with  brass  crockets, 
a novel  feature : the  baptistery  in  which 
it  stands  is  under  the  tower,  it  is  richly 
ornamented,  but  not  pleasing. 

The  exterior  is  very  much  cramped 
for  want  of  space ; the  one  buttress, 
pinnacle,  and  cross  combined  is  a bold 
attempt  at  something  original,  but  it  at- 
tempts too  much,  and  must  be  regarded  as 
a failure : the  tower  and  spire  are  more 
successful,  but  the  manner  in  which  the 
broach  fits  on  to  the  square  tower  is  not 
very  well  managed : some  of  the  North- 
amptonshire broach  spires  might  Lave 
furnished  a useful  hint  here.  The  pre- 
valence of  strong  horizontal  lines  in  the 
brick-work  is  a mistake,  the  Gothic  style 
requires  vertical  lines  to  be  carried  out 
consistently.  The  domestic  buildings  are 
decidedly  ugly,  and  belong  to  no  style  at  all. 
The  screen  in  front  of  the  small  court  is 
good,  but  there  should  have  been  a cloister. 
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PROMOTIONS,  PREFERMENTS,  &c. 


April  27.  Colonel  George  A.  K.  (I’Arcy  to  be 
Superintendent  of  Police  for  the  Island  of  St. 
Christopher  ; Charles  Edmund  Banks,  esq.,  to  be 
Secretary  to  the  Council  and  llegistrar  of  the 
Land  Court  of  the  Island  of  Mauritius,  and  Philip 
Augustus  Wake,  esq.,  to  be  Assistant-Superin- 
tendent of  Police  for  that  island. 

Isaac  Farrington,  Abraham  Charville  Hill 
Smith,  and  Augustus  Benners,  esqrs.,  to  be  non- 
elective Members  of  the  Legislative  Council  of 
the  Virgin  Islands  ; and  James  Misick,  Daniel  T. 
Smith,  Alfred  J.  Duncombe,  and  Francis  Ellis, 
esqrs.,  to  be  non-elective  Members  of  the  Legis- 
lative Council  of  the  Turks  and  Caicos  Islands. 

May  2.  The  Earl  of  Mansfield,  K.T.,  to  be 
H.M.’s  High  Commissioner  to  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 

May  3.  George  Patton,  esq.,  to  be  Solicitor- 
General  for  Scotland. 

May  W.  J.  Jeffrey,  esq.,  to  be  Assistant- 
Eeceiver-General,  British  Guiana. 

May  6.  Her  Majesty  by  Writ  has  summoned 
Charles  Bennet,  esq.,  to  the  House  of  Peers  by 
the  title  of  Baron  Ossulton  of  Ossulton  in  the 
county  of  Middlesex. 

Lieutenant-Gen.  Sir  W.  J.  Codrington,  K.C.B., 
to  be  Governor  of  Gibraltar. 

May  12.  Her  Majesty  by  letters  patent  has 
granted  the  dignity  of  an  Earl  to  the  Right  Hon. 
Charles  John  Viscount  Canning,  Governor-Gen. 
of  India,  by  the  title  of  Earl  Canning ; of  a Baron 
of  the  United  Kingdom  to  John,  Lord  Elphin- 
stone. 


The  Rev.  James  Colquhoun  Campbell,  M.A.,  to 
be  Bishop  of  Bangor. 

May  13.  Tliomas  Ussher,  esq.,  to  be  Charg6 
d’Affaires  to  the  Republic  of  Hayti. 

May  14.  The  Lady  Sarah  Elizabeth  Lindsay 
to  be  one  of  the  Women  of  the  Bedchamber. 

May  18.  Edward  Newton,  esq.,  to  be  Assis- 
tant Colonial  Secretary,  Mauritius. 

May  20.  Sir  Michael  H.  Seymour  to  be  a G.C.B. 

Capt.  the  Hon.  Keith  Stewart,  R.N.,  Capt.  Sir 
Fredk.  Wm.  Erskine  Nicolson,  hart.,  R-.N.,  Capt. 
Harry  Edmund  Edgell,  R.N.,  Capt.  Sir  Rob.  John 
Le  Mesurier  M’Clure,  Knt.,  Pt.N.,  Capt.  George 
Sumner  Hand,  R.N.,  Col.  Thomas  Lemon,  Royal 
jVlarines,  Lieut.-Colonel  Arthur  Sandys  Stawell 
Walsh,  Royal  Marines,  and  Lieut.-Col.  Edward 
Ilocker,  Royal  Mai’ines,  to  be  C.B.’s. 

Henry  Bartle  Edward  Frere,  esq.,  the  Resident 
in  the  Province  of  Scinde,  and  Robert  Montgo- 
mery, esq.,  lately  the  Chief  Commissioner  in 
Oude,  to  be  K.C.B,’.s. 

Charles  William  Warner,  esq., H.M.’s  Attorney- 
General  for  the  Island  of  Trinadad,  to  be  a C.B. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  Scottish 
Peers  elected  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  the 
ensuing  Parliament Marquis  of  Tweeddale, 
Earl  of  Morton,  Earl  of  Caithness,  Earl  of  Home, 
Earl  of  Strathmore,  Earl  of  Haddington,  Earl  of 
Airlie,  Earl  of  Leven  and  Melville,  Earl  of  Sel- 
kirk, Earl  of  Orkney,  Viscount  Strathallan,  Lord 
Saltoun,  Lord  Gray,  Lord  Blantyre,  Lord  Col- 
ville of  Culross,  Lord  Polwarth. 


BIRTHS. 


March  4.  At  Foo-Chow'-Foo,  in  China,  the 
wife  of  Walter  H.  Medhurst,  esq.,  H.B.M.’s  Con- 
sul at  that  place,  a dau. 

March  13.  At  Rawul  Pindee,  the  wife  of  Capt. 
S.  B.  Cookson,  Brigade-Major,  a dau. 

March  17.  At  Fort  William,  Calcutta,  the 
wife  of  Major  J.  McLeod  Innes,  Bengal  Engineers, 
a son. 

April  1.  At  Rome,  the  Lady  Killeen,  a son  and 
heir. 

April  15.  At  Blandford,  the  wife  of  W.  H. 
Atkinson,  esq.,  a dau. 

April  18.  At  Callington,  the  wife  of  Dr. 
Hender,  M.D.,  a son. 

At  Marseilles,  the  wife  of  W.  Gribble,  esq., 
surgeon,  late  of  Ashburton,  a son. 

April  19.  At  Wiesbaden,  the  wife  of  Major 
Forbes,  unattached,  a dau. 

At  Merly-house,  Dorset,  the  wife  of  Willett 
L.  Adye,  esq.,  a son. 

At  Lower  Grosvenor-pl.,  the  wife  of  Sir  G. 
Colthurst,  hart.,  a dau. 

At  Merly-house,  Dorset,  the  wife  of  Wm. 
L.  Adye,  esq.,  a son. 

In  Great  Cumberland-st.,  the  Marquise  Talia- 
carne,  a son. 

April  20.  At  Battleton-house,  Dulverton,  the 
wife  of  Richard  Bulkeley  Thelwall,  esq.,  late 
Capt.  24th  Regt.,  a dau. 

At  Bideford,  the  wife  of  J.  J.  Conybear  Olivier, 
esq.,  a dau. 

At  Ilalwjm-house,  Clifton,  the  wife  of  George 
C.  Glasson,  esq.,  a son. 

April  22.  At  Wilton-house,  the  wife  of  the 
Right  Hon.  Sidney  Herbert,  a dau. 

At  Brook-house,  Halewood,  Lancashire,  Mrs. 
William  Norris  Heald,  a son. 

April  23.  The  wife  of  Charles  Cass,  esq.. 
Canons,  Ware,  a son. 

At  Beverley  Parks,  the  wife  of  Wm.  Bainton, 
esq.,  a dau. 


At  the  Elms,  Ringwood,  the  wife  of  H.  Tre- 
menheere  Johns,  esq.,  a son. 

At  Inwood,  Henstridge,  Somerset,  the  wife  of 
Lieut.-Col.  Glossop,  a dau. 

At  Marine-lodge,  Queenstown,  Ireland,  the 
wife  of  Captain  G.  Wentworth  Forbes,  R.M.L.I., 
a dau. 

At  Gian  Helen,  Carnarvon,  the  wife  of  Edward 
Preston,  esq.,  a dau. 

At  Ormiston,  East  Lothian,  N.B.,  the  wife  of 
Lieut.-Col.  Clephane,  a dau. 

April  24.  At  Congelow-house,  Yalding,  Mrs. 
Fred.  Charles  Winton,  a dau. 

At  Wootton-house,  near  Glastonbury,  the  wife 
of  Capt.  Hood,  R.N.,  a dau. 

At  Ellingham-hall,  Norfolk,  the  wife  of  Henry 
Smith,  esq.,  a son. 

At  Dover,  the  wife  of  Capt.  Wm.  D’Arcy,  a 
son.  prematurely. 

April  25.  At  Clifton,  the  wife  of  Francis  Fox, 
C.E.,  a dau. 

At  Middleton  Tyas,  the  wife  of  the  lion.  A.  C. 
Orde  Powlett,  a dau. 

At  Piccadilly,  the  Lady  Adelaide  Cadogan, 
a son. 

At  Pontrilas-house,  Herefordshire,  the  wife 
of  Richard  Watson,  esq.,  a son. 

At  Pau,  Basses  Pyrenees,  the  wife  of  Captain 
Richard  Purvis,  R.N.,  a dau. 

At  Widworthy  Rectorj',  the  Hon.  Mrs.  John 
Gifford,  a dau. 

At  Stackhouse,  near  Settle,  the  wife  of  Joseph 
Birkbeck,  esq.,  a son. 

At  Boulogne-sur-Mer,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  T. 
W.  D.  Brooks,  Vicar  of  Flilwick,  Bedfordshire, 
a son. 

April  26.  At  the  Temple,  London,  the  wife  of 
Samuel  Carter,  esq.,  barrister-at-law,  a son. 

At  Pau,  Basses  Pyrenees,  the  wife  of  James 
Edward  Bradshaw,  esq.,  of  Fair  Oak-park,  Win- 
chester, a dau. 
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At  Cheltenham,  the  wife  of  Lieut.-Col.  Hall, 
Bengal  Cavalry,  a son. 

At  Richmond,  the  wife  of  the  Hon.  Albert  Yel- 
verton  Bingham,  a son,  stillborn. 

At  Winslade-house,  Devon,  the  wife  of  Henry 
Aylmer  Porter,  esq.,  a son. 

April  27.  The  wife  of  Robert  Penny,  esq.,  of 
Oriel-cottage,  near  Manchester,  a dau. 

At  Clungunford-house,  Salop,  the  wife  of  John 
Rocke,  esq.,  a son. 

At  Cross-house,  Aldershot,  the  wife  of  Lieut. 
S.  A.  Bazalgette,  Royal  Artillery,  twin  sons. 

At  RathmuUan-house,  co.  Donegal,  the  wife 
of  Thomas  Batr,  esq.,  a son. 

April  28.  At  Upper  Ranelagh-st.,  Chester-sq., 
the  wife  of  Lieut.-Col.  A.  Prescott,  H.M.'s  Bom- 
bay Cavalry,  a dau. 

At  Brasted,  near  Sevenoaks,  the  Lady  Affleck, 
a dau. 

At  Kingston-upon-Thames,  the  wife  of  Augus- 
tus Frederick  Elmslie,  esq.,  a dau. 

At  Hilton  Bridgnorth,  Shropshire,  the  wife  of 
Lieut.-Col.  Smythe,  a dau. 

The  wife  of  Richard  Edmunds,  esq.,  Mayor  of 
Banbury,  a dau. 

At  Wimbledon-common,  the  wife  of  Stephen 
Cholmely,  of  Lincoln’s-inn,  sohcitor,  a dau. 

At  Wicken  Bonant  Rectory,  the  wife  of  the 
Rev.  J.  H.  Sperling,  a dau, 

April  29.  Mrs.  Thruston,  Talgarth-hall,  Me- 
rioneth, a son. 

In  Bryanston-sq.,  London,  the  Lady  Amelius 
Wentworth  Beauclerk,  a son. 

The  wife  of  Richard  Watt,  esq.,  of  Speke-hall, 
Lancashire,  a dau. 

At  Morningside,  near  Edinburgh,  the  wife  of 
James  Erskine  Paterson,  esq.,  a dau. 

At  PortobeUo,  the  wife  of  Capt.  Fenton  Aylmer, 
Northumberland  Light  Infantry,  and  late  97th 
Regiment,  a son. 

At  Bromley-hill,  Kent,  the  wife  of  Lieut.-Col. 
Long,  a dau. 

April  30.  In  Upper  Berkeley-st,  Portman-sq., 
the  Hon.  Mrs.  Frederick  Webb,  a dau. 

At  the  Pool-house,  Astley,  Worcestershire,  the 
wife  of  Henry  Haines,  esq.,  a son. 

At  Pooley-hall,  near  Tamworth,  the  wife  of 
Frederick  Tibbits,  esq.,  a dau. 

At  the  Rectory,  Poole  Keynes,  the  wife  of  the 
Rev.  Richard  Lowndes,  a son. 

At  Norley-hall,  the  wife  of  S.  Woodhouse,  esq., 
a son. 

On  the  8th  Dec.,  1855,  Mrs.  Porter,  wife  of 
Richard  Porter,  of  the  Britannia  Hotel,  South 
Shore,  Blackpool,  was  delivered  of  three  male 
children,  one  of  whom  was  stillborn,  another 
lived  two  days,  and  the  third  is  now  a fine  healthy 
boy  ; and  on  Wednesday,  the  20th  ult.,  1859,  she 
was  delivered  of  three  female  chikh-en,  all  living 
and  healthy.  Both  mother  and  children  are 
doing  as  well  as  can  be  expected.  They  were 
baptized  the  same  day  by  the  Rev.  J.  Bates,  Wake- 
field, by  the  names  of  Emma,  Jane,  and  Ellen. 

May  1.  At  Astle-house,  Castle  Hedingham, 
Mrs.  Chark  s Sperling,  jun.,  a dau. 

In  Upper  Berkeley-st.,  Portman-sq.,  the  lion. 
Mrs.  F.  Webb,  a dau. 

At  Rugby,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Evans, 
a son. 

At  the  Rectory,  Corfe-Castle,  the  Lady  Char- 
lotte B inkes,  a dau. 

At  Belmont-lodge,  Malvern  Wells,  the  wife  of 
Capt.  A.  G.  Todd,  1st  Rcgt.  Madras  Light 
Cavalry,  a dau. 

May  2.  At  Lansdownc-place,  the  wife  of 
Charles  O’Bryen  Dilkes,  esq.,  a son. 

At  Stafford-house,  Maida-vale,  the  wife  of 
Albert  Gottheiincr,  esq.,  a dau. 

At  Marion ville,  Merchiston-park,  Edinburgh, 
the  wife  of  John  Moir  Macqueen,  esq.,  a son. 

At  Belmont,  co.  We.stmeath,  the  Avife  of 
Falkiner  J.  .Minchin,  esq.,  of  Annagh,  Tipperary, 
a son  and  heir. 

May  3.  At  Cork,  the  wife  of  Major  George 
Mein,  20th  Depot  Battalion,  a dau, 


[J  une, 

At  Charlton,  Kent,  the  wife  of  J.  Drummond, 
esq.,  late  10th  Hussars,  a son. 

May  4.  At  Rendcomb-park,  Gloucestershire,  i 
the  wife  of  David  Fuller! on,  esq.,  a dau.  . I 

At  Hanley,  N.B.,  the  wife  of  Major  Babington,  4 
7th  Hussars,  a son. 

May  5.  At  Ampney-park,  Cirencester,  Lady 
Gifford,  a son. 

At  the  Parsonage,  Hanley,  Staffordshire,  the  ! 
wife  of  the  Rev.  G.  F.  Whidbourne,  a dau.  1 

At  Hailes-st.,  Edinburgh,  the  wife  of  Robert 
Christie,  jun.,  esq.,  C.A.,  a dau. 

May  6.  At  Turnworth,  Dorset,  the  wife  of  j 
William  Parry  Okedon,  esq.,  a dau.  : 

At  Wyvenhoe-hall,  Essex,  the  wife  of  Sir  C.  C.  j 
de  Crespigny,  bart,  a son.  ! 

At  5,  Burton-crescent,  the  wife  of  John  J.  {j 
Napier,  esq.,  a dau.  , 

May  7.  At  Upper  Grosvenor-st.,  the  wife  of  j 
Robert  Hanbury,  esq.,  M.P.,  a dau.  I 

At  Spetchley-park,  Worcester,  the  wife  of  Simon  j) 

Scrope,  jun.,  esq.,  of  Danby-haU,  Y'orkshire,  j! 
a dau. 

At  Bickleigh  Rectory,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  4 
Robert  Baker  Carew,  a dau. 

May  8.  At  Braiswick-lodge,  Colchester,  Mrs.  j;* 
Charles  Josselyn,  a dau.  ' 

At  Otterington-house,  Yorkshire,  the  wife  of  ! 
W.  F.  Garforth,  esq.,  a son.  I 

At  Broad  Sanctuary,  Westminster-abbey,  the 
wife  of  George  Webbe  Dasent,  esq.,  D.C.L.,  a son.  ! 

May  9.  At  Chalfont-lodge,  Bucks.,  the  wife 
of  Leicester  Hibbert,  esq.,  a son.  | 

At  Greestone-house,  Lincoln,  the  wife  of  John  i 
R.  H.  Keyworth,  esq.,  a son.  j 

At  Brighton,  the  wife  of  Frederic  Meriifield,  ! 
esq.,  barrister-at-law,  a dau.  | 

At  Buriton  Rectory,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  J.  M.  ' 
Sumner,  a dau.  f 

At  Brighton,  the  wife  of  Sir  Thomas  Barrett- 
Lennard,  bart.,  a son. 

At  Rutland  - gate,  Lady  Edward  Fitzalan 
Howard,  a son. 

At  the  residence  of  her  mother-in-law,  Hor- 
bury-crescent.  Netting- hill,  Louisa  Ethel,  Avidow 
of  Edward  F.  R.  Mathew,  esq.,  of  St.  Kitt’s,  j 
West  Indies,  a son. 

May  10.  At  Athol-crescent,  Edinburgh,  Mrs.  - 
Scott,  of  Gala,  a son  and  heir. 

At  Hertford-st.,  Mayfaii',  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Ar- 
thur Egerton,  a son.  i 

At  Kensingten-gate,  the  Avife  of  R.  Westmacott, 
esq.,  a dau.  , 

At  Queen’s-road,  Gloucester-gate,  Regent’s- 
park,  the  wife  of  Chas.  J.  Mitchell,  esq.,  a dau. 

At  Bragborough-hall,  Northamptonshire,  the 
wife  of  D.  Buchanan,  esq.,  a son.  ; 

May  11.  At  Dufferin-lodge,  Highgate,  the  j 
Viscountess  Hardinge,  a son. 

At  Foulmire  Rectory,  Cambridgeshire,  the  Hon.  j 

Mrs.  Arthur  Savile,  a dau. 

At  Brighton,  the  wife  of  Edward  William 
Gordon,  esq.,  a son. 

At  Upper  Eccleston-pl.,  the  wife  of  Ormus 
Biddulph,  esq.,  a dau. 

May  12.  At  Hertford-st.,  Mayfair,  Mrs.  Ed- 
ward Cooper,  a son. 

At  Upper  George-st.,  Bryanston-sq.,  Mrs. 
Killingworth  Hedges,  of  Sunbury,  a son. 

At  Edinburgh,  the  wife  of  Major-Gen.  Cavaye, 
a dau. 

At  the  Vicarage,  Manaccan,  Cornwall,  the  Avife 
of  the  Rev.  Edrvard  Seymour,  a dau. 

At  Swanmore,  Ryde,  Isle  of  Wight,  the  wife  of 
Col.  John  Hill,  a son  and  heir. 

May  13.  At  Garratt’s-hall,  Banstead,  the 
wife  of  John  Lambert,  esq.,  a dau. 

Mrs.  Mansfield  Parkyns,  Woodborough-hall, 
near  Nottingham,  a dau. 

At  Alfred-st.,  the  wife  of  Col.  Monkland,  74th 
Highlanders,  a son. 

At  Edinburgh,  the  wife  of  C.  S.  Leslie,  esq., 
jun.,  of  Balquhain,  Aberdeenshire,  a son. 

May  14.  At  Menabilly,  the  Lady  Frances  Tre- 
vanio'n,  a son. 
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At  Roundhay-lodge,  near  Leeds,  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
William  Beckett  Denison,  a dau. 

The  wife  of  Dr.  Cowan,  Grove-house,  Chis- 
wick, a dau. 

At  Warwick-villas,  Paddington,  the  wife  of 
Lieut.-Col.  H.  Stamford,  a dau. 

May  15.  At  Netheifield-house,  Glasgow,  the 
wife  of  William  Rigby,  esq.,  a son. 

At  Upper  Bedford-pl.,  Russell-sq.,  the  wife  of 
Francis  Dobinson,  esq.,  barrister-ai-law,  a dau. 

May  16.  At  Arlington-st.,  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Henry  Forester,  a dau. 

At  the  Rectory-house,  Devonshire-sq.,  the  wife 
of  Maj.-Gen.  Plutchinson,  a son. 


May  17.  At  Orton  Longueville,  the  Mar- 
chioness of  Huntly,  a son. 

At  Sandrock,  near  hhirnham,  the  wife  of  Major 
Charles  E.  Oldershaw,  Royal  Artillery,  A.D.C., 
a son. 

May  18.  At  Lansdowne-pl.,  Brighton,  the  wife 
of  James  Lyall,  esq.,  a dau. 

At  Hampton,  the  wife  of  Lieut.-Col.  R.  S. 
Shawe,  Bombay  Army,  a son. 

May  19.  At  Treat-park,  the  wife  of  R.  C.  L. 
Bevan,  esq.,  a son. 

At  Eaton-pl.,  the  Lady  Alfred  Hervey,  a son. 

May  20.  At  Grosvenor-sq,,  the  Lady  Char- 
lotte Watson-Taylor,  a son. 


MARRIAGES. 


March  5.  At  Calcutta,  Francis  Ingram  Con- 
way Gordon,  esq.,  5th  Bengal  European  Regt., 
to  Mary  Raikes,  only  dau.  of  the  late  John  Thos. 
Garrett,  esq.,  Portsmouth. 

March  17.  At  Calcutta,  Francis  C.  Scott,  Capt. 
42nd  Royal  Highlanders,  to  Mary  Olivia,  eldest 
dau.  of  the  Rev.  Edward  John  Ward,  Rector  of 
East  Clandon,  Surrey. 

March  19.  At  Calcutta,  Lieut.  J.  Smythe, 
H.M.’s  53rd  Regt.,  to  Jane,  eldest  dau.  of  G.  G. 
Moir,  esq.,  of  Chepstow  Villas  West,  Bayswater. 

March  21.  At  Kiddapore,  Calcutta,  Elphin- 
stone  Jackson,  esq.,  Bengal  Civil  Service,  to  Anna 
Madeline,  second  dau.  of  the  late  Sir  Keith  Alex. 
Jackson,  hart. 

March  23.  At  Totteridge,  the  Rev.  C.  R. 
Howell,  of  Finchley,  to  Fanny,  youngest  dau. 
of  the  late  Mr.  F.  Homan,  Finchley-common. 

At  Cranford,  Henry  Bullock,  esq.,  of  Spring- 
grove,  Middlesex,  eldest  son  of  the  late  Rev.  T, 
Bullock,  Vicar  of  Chisledon  and  Rector  of  Castle 
Eaton,  Wilts,  to  Ellen,  fourth  dau.  of  the  late  N. 
Giffard,  esq.,  Guernsey. 

At  Tottenham,  James  Thompson,  esq.,  son  of 
William  Thompson,  esq.,  of  Frome,  Somerset- 
shire, to  Mary  Louisa,  eldest  dau.  of  Mr.  Wm. 
Warmington,  of  Tottenham. 

March  24.  At  Lewisham,  Kent,  James  Palfrey, 
esq.,  M.D.,  of  Wellington-st.,  London-biidge,  to 
Ellen  Mary  Anne,  only  surviving  dau.  of  the  late 
J.  C.  W.  Lever,  esq.,  M.D.,  of  Guy’s  Hospital. 

March  26.  At  George-town,  St.  Vincent,  John 
Hill,  third  son  of  the  late  John  Beresford,  Colo- 
nial Secretary,  to  Evena,  fourth  dau.  of  Alexander 
McLeod,  esq. 

March  29.  At  St.  Giles’s,  Camberwell,  Mr. 
Wm.  Townsend,  of  Flaxley,  Glocester shire,  to 
Harriet,  seventh  dau.  of  the  late  John  Smith,  of 
Swinley-park,  Berks,  and  Raglan-cottages,  Ptck- 
ham. 

At  Dublin,  Robert  Stuart,  esq.,  advocate,  and 
of  Lincoln’s-inn,  bairister-at-law,  to  Nannie, 
eldest  dau.  of  the  late  John  Hall,  esq.,  of  North 
Great  George’s-st.,  Dublin. 

March  30.  At  Littleborough,  Richard,  eldest 
son  of  Richd.  Kay,  esq.,  of  Harefield,  Heywood, 
to  Mary,  second  dau.  of  Joseph  Schofield,  esq., 
of  Stubiey-hall,  Littleborough. 

April  7.  At  St.  John’s,  New  Brunswick,  North 
America,  Matthew  Beachcroft  Harrison,  esq., 
62nd  Regt.,  only  son  of  the  Rev.  M.  Harrison,  of 
Church  Oakley,  Basingstoke,  Hants,  to  Louise, 
dau.  of  the  late  C.  Brown,  esq.,  of  Queen-sq.,  St. 
John’s. 

April  11.  At  St.  Cuthbert’s,  Darlington,  the 
Rev.  J.  R.  Lumby,  Fellow  of  Magdalene  College, 
Cambridge,  to  Susanna  Mary,  second  dau.  of 
Elias  Parsons,  Harewood-grove,  Darlington. 

April  19.  At  Paddington,  the  Rev.  John  F. 
N.  Eyre,  son  of  the  Rev.  L.  Eyre,  of  Howard- 
house,  Harrow,  to  Frances  Pennington,  of  Wood- 
field-terrace,  Harrow-road,  London,  and  dau.  of 
Edward  Pennington,  esq.,  of  Chester. 


April  20.  At  Cheltenham,  Wilson  Fox,  esq., 
M.D.,  of  Newcastle,  Staffordshire,  to  Emily 
Anne,  dau  of  the  late  Capt.  Wellesley  Doyle. 

At  the  French  Protestant  Church  at  Marseilles, 
Charles  James,  son  of  the  Rev.S.Symonds,  Rector 
of  Philleigh,  Cornwall,  to  Louisa  Henrietta,  fldest 
dau.  of  C.  H.  Grant,  esq.,  Marseilles. 

April  21.  At  White  Ladies,  Aston,  Worcester- 
shire, Edwyn  Sandys,  eldest  surviving  son  of  the 
Rev.  C.  T.  Dawes,  of  Leamington,  to  Lucy  Emily, 
eldest  dau.  of  William  Bagnall,  esq.,  of  Ham- 
stead-hall,  Staffordshire. 

At  St.  Stephen’s,  Westbourne-park,  William, 
second  son  of  Thomas  Floyd,  Esq.,  co.  Wex- 
ford, to  Eleanor,  second  dau.  of  the  late  Thomas 
Ward,  esq. 

April  23.  At  St.  Luke’s,  Jersey,  Capt.  John 
Hill  Crosse,  16th  Regt.,  to  Rose  Warden,  only 
dau.  of  the  late  Capt.  John  W.  Stiles,  H.E.I.C.S. 

At  St.  Matthew’s,  Denmark-hill,  the  Rev. 
Edward  N.  Wilson,  of  Walworth,  to  Matilda 
Eliza,  youngest  dau.  of  Mr.  George  Brooks, 
Champion-pL,  Camberwell. 

At  Lampeter,  James  Easton,  esq.,  of  Great 
Ormond-st.,  to  Sarah,  second  dau.  of  the  late 
Thomas  Arthur,  esq.,  of  Lampeter. 

At  St.  Giles’s-in-the-Fields,  Mr.  Thomas  Riley, 
of  St.  Peter’s-green,  Bedford,  to  Agnes,  only  dau. 
of  the  late  John  Coates,  esq.,  of  Ingleton,  York- 
shire, and  widow  of  the  Rev.  R.  Hodgson,  incum- 
bent of  Hutton  Roof,  Westmoreland. 

April  25.  At  St.  James’s,  Piccadilly,  the  Rev. 
Edward  W.  L.  Davies,  Vicar  of  Adlingfieet,  and 
Rural  Dean  of  Selby,  Yorkshire,  to  Phillis,  widow 
of  William  Skieving,  esq.,  and  second  dau.  of  the 
late  Thomas  King,  esq.,  of  the  Manor-house, 
North  Huish. 

At  Pain gt on,  Edward,  son  of  John  Jackson 
Goodridge,  Esq.,  to  Emma,  widow  of  James  E. 
Howes,  esq.,  and  dau.  of  the  late  Lieut.-CoL 
Freith,  H.M.’s  64th  Regt. 

At  St.  James’s,  Piccadilly,  Roht.  Linton,  eld- 
est son  of  the  late  Richard  Lacy,  esq.,  of  Bel- 
gravia, to  Isabella  Maria,  only  dau.  of  John 
Waite,  esq. 

April  26.  At  Ashbourne,  Derbyshire,  the  Rev. 
T.  J.  Jones,  Head  Master  of  the  Free  Grammar- 
school,  Tideswell,  to  Eliza  Southworth,  second 
dau.  of  John  Lee,  esq.,  M.D.,  of  Ashbourne. 

At  Ashford,  Kent,  the  Rev.  Augustus  John 
Peatman,  M..4.,  Vicar  of  Bethersden,  to  Caro- 
line Hannah,  only  dau.  of  the  Rev.  John  Price 
Alcock,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Ashfield,  Ritral  Dean,  and 
one  of  the  six  preachers  in  Canterbury  Cathe- 
dral. 

At  Charlecombe,  Bath,  the  Rev.  Robert  Sorbie, 
youngest  son  of  the  late  Benjamin  Sorsbie,  esq., 
of  Newcastle,  to  Mary  Anne,  eldest  dau.  of  the 
late  Rev.  William  B.  Kempson,  Rector  of  Stoke- 
Lacy,  Herefordshire. 

At  Frenchay,  near  Bristol,  Gerald  de  Courcy 
Hamilton,  Chief  Constable  of  Devon,  youngest 
son  of  the  late  James  John  Hamilton,  of  Bul'y- 
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macoll,  CO.  Meatb,  and  grandson  of  John,  twenty- 
sixth  Lord  Kinsale,  to  Henrietta  Anna,  widow  of 
Wallis  O’B.  H.  Buchanan,  Lieut.  92nd  High- 
landers, dau.  of  the  late  Albany  B.  Savile,  esq., 
of  Oalilands,  Devon. 

At  St.  James’s,  Piccadilly,  Lieut.-Col.  Francis 
Haygarth,  Scots  Fusileer  Guards,  eldest  son  of  the 
late  William  Haygarth,  esq.,  to  Cecilia  Blanche 
Horatio  Seymour,  second  dau.  of  the  late  Col. 
the  Right  Hon.  George  L.  Dawson  Darner. 

At  Monk  Fryston,  George  Frederick,  eld  est  son 
of  William  Peel,  esq.,  of  Ackworth-park,  to  Sarah 
Hannah,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  George  Althass 
Staniland,  esq.,  of  Brolherton-house,  Ferry- 
bridge. 

At  Norton  Fitzwarren,  Somerset,  the  Rev.  W. 
S.  Browne,  M.A.,  to  Jane,  second  dau.  of  the 
late  W.  Hewett,  esq.,  of  Norton -court,  Taunton. 

At  St.  Leonard’s-on-Sea,  Lionel  S.  Beale,  M.D., 
F.R.S.,  of  Grosvenor-st.,  to  Fanny,  only  dau. 
of  Peyron  Blakiston,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  of  St.  Leo- 
nard’s-on-Sea. 

At  Petworth,  Capt.  Mure,  of  the  Scots  Fusileer 
Guards,  eldest  son  of  Col.  Mure,  of  Caldwell,  in 
Ayrshire,  to  the  Hon.  Constance  Elizabeth, 
youngest  dau.  of  Lord  Leconfield. 

At  Heavitree,  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Sydenham,  Rector 
of  W^land,  to  Mary  Elizabeth,  widow  of  the 
Rev.  Edward  Bartlett. 

At  St.  Mary’s,  Bryanston  - sq.,  Bulkley  J. 
Mackworth  Praed,  esq.,  to  Emily  Maria,  third 
dau.  of  the  late  William  Fane,  esq.,  of  the  Ben- 
gal Civil  Service. 

At  Paddington,  Henry  Denis  De  Vitre,  esq., 
cf  Purchase-manor,  Ditchling,  Sussex,  eldest  son 
of  Matthew  T.  D.  De  Vitre,  esq.,  of  Formosa, 
Cookham,  Berks,  to  Ellen  Sarah,  youngest  dau. 
of  Janies  Durham,  esq.,  of  Lcinster-gardens, 
Hyds-park. 

At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-sq.,  Rbt.  Chadwick, 
esq.,  14th  Light  Dragoons,  younger  son  of  Pwbt. 
Chadwick,  esq.,  of  High  Bank,  Prestwick,  Man- 
chester, to  Caroline  Matilda,  only  dau.  of  the 
late  Melville  Chas.  Losack,  esq..  Royal  Artillery. 

At  Oxford,  Wm.  Morris,  esq.,  B.A.,  of  Exeter 
College,  eldest  son  of  the  late  William  Morris, 
esq.,  of  Woodford-hall,  Essex,  to  Jane,  eldest 
dau.  of  Mr.  Robert  Burden,  of  Oxford. 

April  27.  At  Quorndon,  Leicestershire,  James 
Bouskell,  esq.,  of  Leicester,  solhitor,  to  Rose 
IMary,  second  dau.  of  Samuel  Harris,  esq.,  of 
Quorndon. 

At  Liverpool,  the  Rev.  Rowland  Williams, 
D.D.,  Fellow  of  King’s  College,  Cambridge, 
Viee-princijral  of  St.  David’s  College,  Lampeter, 
and  Vicar  of  Broadchalke,  Wilts,  to  Ellen,  second 
svirviving  dau.  of  the  late  Charles  Cotesworth, 
esq.,  R.N.,  of  South  Hill-grove,  Liverpool. 

At  Heavitree,  Thos.  Bonville  Were,  of  Broad- 
clist,  to  Louisa  Jane,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late 
Richard  Kennet  Dawson,  esq.,  of  Frickley-hall, 
Yorkshire. 

At  Stratford-on-Avon,  Henry  Burman,  esq., 
to  Elizabeth  Sarah,  youngest  dau.  of  Charles 
Lucy,  esq.,  all  of  Stratford-on-Avon. 

At  Oxcnford-castle,  Mid  Lothian,  Allan  Alex. 
Maconochie  Wellwood,  esq.,  younger  of  Garvock, 
to  the  Lady  Alargaret  Penny  Dalrymple,  young- 
est dau.  of  the  Earl  of  Stair. 

At  South  Bersted,  Philip  Henry  Ferdinand 
Phelps,  esq.,  to  Louisa,  dau.  of  the  late  Col. 
Morden. 

At  Shelf,  near  Halifax,  the  Rev.  Frederick 
Smith,  M.A.,  Incumbent,  to  Lucy,  voungest  dau. 
of  Moses  Bottomley,  esq.,  of  Wade-house,  Shelf. 

At  St.  Marylcbone,  Fred.  Wm.  Thorowgood, 
rsq.,  of  'I’otteridge,  Herts,  to  Sarah  Coster,  only 
dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  Wm.  Dryland,  of  Newbury, 
Berks. 

At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-sq.,  Sidney  Stanley, 
ALA.,  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  and 
I.ingstowe-hall,  Cambridgeshire,  to  Sarah,  eldest 
dau.  of  Edmond  Foster,  esq.,  Cambridge. 

-\t  Dover,  the  Rev.  .lames  J.  Reynolds,  M.A., 
Incumbent  of  Bedford  Chapel,  Exeter,  to  Ann 


Rose  Honour  Dickson,  third  dau.  of  the  late  Si 
David  Dickson. 

At  Holywell,  Flintshire,  William  J.  Sisson, 
esq.,  Llay-hall,  Gresford,  to  Cornelia  Elizabeth, 
dau.  of  the  late  B.  Harrison,  esq.,  of  Holywell. 

At  Guildford,  Geo.  Frederick  Campbell  Bray, 
esq.,  Capt.  96th  Regt.,  second  son  of  Col.  Bray, 

C. B.,  late  of  the  39th  Regt,  to  Charlotte  Frances, 
only  surviving  dau.  of  the  late  Edward  Pope, 

D. D.,  Archdeacon  of  Jamaica. 

At  St.  Gabriel’s,  Pimlico,  Scipion  Filippi, 
Viscount  de  Tabj,  of  Westbourne-place,  Eaton- 
sq.,  to  Jane  Anna,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late 
Lieut.-Col.  Henry  Broome,  of  H.M.’s  22nd  Light 
Di’agoons. 

At  Edgbaston,  G.S.  Homfray,  esq.,  of  Bron-y- 
Garth,  Caernarvonshire,  only  son  of  Hen.  Hom- 
fray, esq  , of  Broadwaters-house,  Worcestershire, 
to  Elizabeth,  eldest  dau.  of  John  Unett,  esq.,  of 
Edgbaston,  and  of  Filey,  Yorkshire. 

At  Ripon,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Maylin  Theed, 
youngest  son  of  William  Theed,  esq.,  of  Hilton- 
house,  St.  Ives,  to  Emily,  youngest  dau.  of  the 
late  John  Atkinson,  esq.,  of  Little  Woodhouse, 
Leeds. 

At  Egham,  AVilliam  A.  Travers,  esq.,  formerly 
of  the  Bengal  Civil  Service,  to  Margaret,  dau.  of 
the  late  Thomas  Arnott,  esq. 

At  Southsea,  George  Herbert  Hale,  esq.,  of 
H.M.’s  Bengal  Army,  third  son  of  Archdeacon 
Hale,  to  Frances  Shawe  Millet,  eldest  dau.  of 
Mayow  Short,  esq.,  of  Southsea. 

At  Hendon,  Sunderland,  Francis  Fane,  eldest 
son  of  F.  F.  Yeatman,  esq.,  of  Boston,  Lincoln- 
shire, to  Mary  Louisa,  second  dau.  of  the  late 
John  Saunders,  esq. 

At  Salisbury-road,  Edinburgh,  Stephen  Wil- 
liamson, esq.,  merchant,  Liverpool,  to  Annie, 
third  dau.  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Guthrie,  D.D., 
Edinburgh. 

April  28.  At  Singlesthorne,  near  Wassand, 
Yorkshire,  Henry,  youngest  son  of  Sir  George 
Strickland,  bart.,  to  Cornelia  Charlotte  Ann, 
fourth  dau.  of  the  late  Lieut.-Col.  Dumaresq, 
and  niece  of  the  Earl  of  Lanesborongh. 

At  Newton  Solney,  Thomas  Fisher,  esq.,  of 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  to  Harriet,  only  dau.  of  Jas. 
Drewry,  esq.,  of  Newton-mount,  Derbyshire. 

At  Paddington,  Shilston  Calmady  Hamlyn, 
esq.,  of  Leawood  and  Paschoe,  Devon,  to  Mary, 
eldest  dau.  of  Commander  Charles  Hensley,  R.N., 
of  Delamere-erescent. 

At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-sq.,  London,  Horace 
Dormer,  eldest  son  of  Plarry  Brereton  Trelawny, 
esq.,  to  Maria  Katharine,  eldest  dau.  of  Sir  John 
and  Lady  Jane  Walsh. 

At  Wivelsfield,  Sussex,  Edwin,  youngest  son 
of  Charles  Neame,  esq.,  of  Selling,  to  Elizabeth, 
eldest  dau.  of  the  Rev.  George  Dixon,  Incumbent 
of  the  former  place. 

At  Chilthorne  Domer,  Somerset,  Thos.  Smith, 
esq.,  of  Union-grove,  Wandsworth,  to  Lucy 
Eleanor,  second  dau.  of  the  Rev.  W.  Burton 
Leach,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Chilthorne. 

At  Rusper,  Sussex,  Robert  Henry  Hurst,  esq., 
of  Horsham-park,  only  son  of  the  late  Robert 
Henry  Hurst,  esq.,  M.P.,to  Matilda  Jane,  eldest 
dau.  of  James  Scott,  esq.,  of  the  Nunnery,  Rusper, 
and  of  Cadogan-pl.,  Belgrave-sq. 

At  St.  George’s,  Bloomsbury,  Alexander  Forbes, 
eldest  son  of  Capt.  Michael  Tweedie,  Royal  Artil- 
lery, of  Rolvendon,  Kent,  to  Alice,  second  dau. 
of  Robert  Bell,  of  Gower-st.,  Bedford-sq. 

At  St.  Michael’s,  Highgate,  Frederick  Biscoe, 
fourth  son  of  the  late  George  Basevi,  esq.,  of 
Saville-row,  to  Fanny,  second  dau.  of  Robert 
John  Lodge,  esq.,  of  the  Grove,  Highgate. 

At  Cheitenham,  Chas.  J.  Champion,  eldest  son 
of  Charles  Jos.  Champion  Crespigney,  esq.,  to 
Frances,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  William  Plunkett, 
esq.,  barrister-at-law. 

At  Weston-super-Mare,  the  Rev.  Frederick 
Cox,  Incumbent  of  St.  Andrew’s,  Watford,  Herts, 
to  Mary  Theophila,  eldest  dau.  of  the  Rev.  Wm. 
Hunt,  of  the  former  place. 
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At  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  Munster-sq.,  London, 
Capt.  Alexander  Stephen  Creyke,  Koyal  En- 
gineers, toMayda,  only  dan^  of  the  lateEdn  ardes 
Lyall,  esq.,  Advocate-General  at  Calcutta. 

At  Achurch,  Northamptonshire,  John  Nicholas 
Fazakerley,  esq.,  to  the  Hon.  Georgiana  Caroline, 
third  dau.  of  Lord  Lilford, 

At  Paddington,  Richard  Quain,  esq.,  of  Caven- 
dish-sq.,  to  Ellen,  Dowager  Viscountess  Midleton. 

At  Kersall,  Manchester,  Sir  Kingsinill  Grove 
Key,  Bart.,  of  Streatham,  Surrey,  to  I^ouisa, 
fourth  dau.  of  the  late  Joseph  Armstrong,  esq., 
of  Manchester. 

At  Monkstown,  co.  Dublin,  James  Walker, 
esq.,  of  Dairy,  Edinburgh,  to  the  Hon.  Anna 
Yelverton,  fifth  dau.  of  the  Viscount  Avonmore. 

At  Trinity  Church,  Hyde-park,  Peter  Godfrey, 
third  son  of  David  Chapman,  esq.,  of  Roe- 
hampton,  to  Henrietta  Julia  PJioda  Sophia, 
second  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  Edward  Hamer 
Ravenhill,  Vicar  of  Leominster  and  Rural  Dean, 
and  great  grand-dau.  of  the  late  Earl  of  Cavan. 

At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-sq.,  R.  T.  Adderley, 
esq.,  of  Baiiaston  and  Coton  Halls,  Staffordshire, 
to  Catherine,  dau.  of  Peter  Broughton,  esq.,  of 
Tunstall-hall,  Shropshire. 

At  Edinburgh,  Lieut.  Thomas  William  Oliver, 
R.N.,  eldest  son  of  Thomas  Oliver,  esq.,  of  Child 
Okeford,  Dorset,  to  Elizabeth,  second  dau.  of  the 
Rev.  E.  S.  Murphy,  M.A.,  Incumbent  of  St. 
James’s. 

At  Little  Ilford,  Essex,  Wm.  Henry  Williams, 
esq.,  surgeon,  of  Plaistow,  Essex,  to  Cordelia, 
second  dau.  of  John  Lamb,  esq.,  of  Ncrth-end- 
house.  Little  Ilford. 

At  St.  Saviour’s,  Clifton-gardens,  Henry  Lock- 
hart Gleig,  esq.,  H.M.  32nd  Bengal  N.I., 
fourth  son  of  the  Rev.  G.  R.  Gleig,  Chaplain- 
General  of  H.M.  Army,  to  Phcehe  Bel,  eldest 
dau.  of  Charles  L.  Collard,  esq.,  of  30,  Carlton- 
villas,  Maida-vale. 

At  Rotherfield  Greys,  Henley-on-Thames,  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Knapp  Chittenden,  B.D.,  Fellow  of 
St.  John’s  College  and  Vicar  of  Kirtlington, 
Oxford,  to  Hannah  Ellen,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late 
Rev.  George  Scobell,  D.D.,  Rector  of  Bratileby, 
Lincolnshire,  and  of  Turville,  Bucks. 

At  Handsworth,  Staffordshire,  the  Rev. 
Charles  Robert  Evors,  Rector  of  Kington,  near 
Worcester,  only  son  of  Charles  William  Evors, 
esq.,  of  Brompton,  Middlesex,  to  Elizabeth, 
younger  dau.  of  the  late  J.  Lowndes,  of  Ches- 
terton, Staffordshire. 

April  29.  At  Edinburgh,  the  Right  Rev. 
Bishop  Terrot,  to  Charlotte,  widow  of  Lieut.- 
Col.  Edward  Madden,  Bengal  Artillery. 

At  the  Scotch  Free  Church,  Regent-sq.,  Thos. 
Diver,  esq.,  M.D.,  of  London,  to  Anna  Wilhel- 
mina,  relict  of  the  late  Capt.  E.  A.  Fisher,  of 
Bombay. 

April  30.  At  Bishop  Stortford,  the  Rev.  Wm. 
Mirrielees,  M.A.,  Queen’s  College,  Oxford,  to 
Mary  Emma,  w'idow  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Colson, 
M.A.,  Head  Master  of  Tavistock  Grammar-school. 

At  the  British  Consulate,  Bouiogne-sur-Mer, 
Edward  Farncomb,  esq.,of  Filshain,  St.Leonard's- 
on-Sea,  Sussex,  to  T.  Annie,  eldest  dau.  of  the 
late  P.  Perry  Popkin,  esq.,  of  London. 

At  Ashhy-de-la-Zouch,  William  B.  Tate,  M.D., 
of  Hereford-sq.,  London,  to  Sophia,  eldest  dau. 
of  W.  Garnett  Taylor,  esq.,  of  Ashhy-de-la-Zouch. 

At  St.  Mary’s,  Br.vanston-sq.,  Lieut.-Col.  Geo. 
Latham  Thomson,  ’4th  Regt.,  eldest  son  of  the 
late  Col.  Robert  Thomson,  Royal  Engineers,  to 
Julia  Maria,  fourth  dau.  of  the  late  Thomas  Hull 
Plumer,  esq.,  of  Canon’s-park,  Middlesex. 

At  Southwell,  Notts,  Mr.  Win.  B.  Youngman,  of 
Low'estoft,  Suffolk,  to  Mary,  only  surviving  dau. 
of  the  late  Wm.  Simpson,  esq.,  of  Southwell. 

At  St.  Mary’s,  Hastings,  Henry  de  Pothonicr, 
esq.,  of  St.John’s-wd.,  to  Jane  Catherine,  youngest 
dau.  of  Andrew  Duncan,  esq.,  oi'  Aberdeen. 

At  Desertcrcat,  co.  Tyrone,  Nathaniel  Jackson, 
es^.,  C.E.,  county  surveyor  of  the  West  Riding, 
Cork,  youngest  son  of  Erasmus  Jackson,  esq.,  of 


Elm-grove,  Portsmouth,  to  Bessie,  jmungest  dau. 
of  the  late  Daniel  Porter,  esq.,  of  Dublin. 

At  Clapharn,  Wm.  Wiley  Middleton,  esq.,  of 
Flitcham-abhey,  Norfolk,  to  Jessie  Peters,  dau. 
of  Dr.  Young,  of  Clapham-common. 

May  2.  At  Rome,  Francis  Nevile  Reid,  esq., 
to  Sophia  Caroline,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Sir 
Thomas  Gibson-Carmichael,  hart. 

At  Reigate,  Surrey,  Ptobert  Henry,  elder  son 
of  George  Wm.  Alexander,  esq.,  of  Wood  Hatch, 
Reigate,  to  Catherine  Yate.s,  youngest  dau.  of  the 
late  W.  T.  Beeby,  esq.,  of  Calcutta. 

May  3.  At  Chilcompton,  Somerset,  the  Rev. 
Wm.  H.  Joyce,  Vicar  of  Dorking,  Surrey,  to 
Isabel,  second  dau.  of  James  Marchant,  esq.,  of 
Eagle-house,  Ciiilcompton. 

At  Staines,  Frederick  Simms,  esq.,  of  Twicken- 
ham, Middlesex,  to  Caroline  Frances,  youngest 
dau.  of  the  late  William  Wyon,  esq.,  Pt.A.,  of  her 
Majesty's  Mint. 

At  Beaminster,  the  Rev.  E.  Fiennes  Trotman, 
Fellow'  of  New  College,  and  Incumbent  of  Bur- 
combe,  Wilts,  and  son  of  the  Rev.  Fiennes  S. 
Trotman,  of  Dallington,  Northamptonshire,  to 
Anne  Symes,  dau.  of  Peter  Cox,  esq. 

At  AldeiTey,  Gloucestershire,  Robert  Low’inan, 
esq,,  of  Crevv'kerne,  Somerset,  to  Charlotte,  second 
surviving  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  Martin  R.  Wish, 
M.A.,  Prebendary  of  Salisbury,  and  Vicar  of  Bed- 
minster-cum -Redcliffe. 

At  Norton,  near  Malton,  W.  Barker,  esq., 
surgeon,  of  Malton,  son  of  Wm.  Barker,  esq., 
of  Habton,  to  Margaret  Emily,  youngest  dau.  of 
Wm.  Cotton  Wise,  esq. 

At  Tunbridge  Wells,  the  Rev.  Chas.  Croft  Hill, 
B.A.,  of  Queen’s 'College,  Oxford,  to  I’rance.s 
Charlotte  Rucker,  third  dau.  of  the  late  John 
Croft  Brooke,  esq.,  of  Austhorpe-lodge,  York- 
shire. 

At  Laleham,  Middlesex,  the  B.ev.  S.  Bernard 
Taylor,  Ineumbent  of  Kingswood,  Surrey',  to 
Frances,  jmungest  dart,  of  the  Rev.  John  Buck- 
land,  of  Chertsey,  and  Rector  of  Trusham. 

At  Hendon,  Middlesex,  J.  Evans,  esq.,  solicitor’, 
John-st.,  Bedford-row,  late  of  Little  Bardfield, 
Essex,  to  Ellen  Marian,  eldest  dau.  of  Henry 
Chawner  Shenton,  esq.,  of  the  Park,  Hendon. 

At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-sq.,  James  Haywood, 
esq.,  of  Dosthill-house,  Warwickshire,  to  Juliana, 
only  dau.  of  the  late  Edward  Gibbons,  esq.,  and 
grand-dau.  of  Sir  Wm.  Gibbons,  bart. 

At  St.  George’s,  llanover-.^q.,  Arthur  Pratt 
Barlow,  esq.,  of  Doctors’-commons,  and  Sonning, 
Berks,  to  Maria  Bode,  dau.  of  tire  Rev.  T.  A. 
Powys,  Rector  of  Sawffry  St.  An’drew’s,  Hants. 

At  Ilanbury,  Worcestershire,  William  Filmer 
Gregory,  esq.,  Lieut.  R.N.,  of  H.M.S.  “ Asia,” 
elde.st  surviving  son  of  the  late  John  Jervis 
Gregory,  esq.,  to  Jessie  Harriet,  youngest  dau. 
of  the  late  Rev.  W.  Vernon,  Rector  of  Hanbury. 

At  St.  James’s,  Paddington,  the  Pvcv.  William 
Coleman,  younger  sou  of  the  late  Walter  Cole- 
man, esq.,  of  Langley  Fitzhurst,  Wilts,  to 
Arrgrrsta,  only  dau.  of  Wm.  Johnson,  esq.,  of 
Little  Malvern,  Worcester, shire. 

At  Keyirshara,  George  Williams,  esq.,  of  Hen- 
dredenny,  near  Cardiff,  to  Emily  Florr  nee,  second 
dau.  of  John  Smith,  esq.,  of  the  Old  Manor- 
house,  Kevnsham,  Somerset. 

At  the  Abbey,  Bath,  .4.  A.  Mantell,  esq  , M.D,, 
II.M.’s  Bengal  Armj’,  to  Eliza  Eugenia,  second 
dau.  of  the  late  John  Hinde  Pelly,  esq.,  Bombay 
Civil  Service. 

May  4.  At  the  British  Embassy,  Florence, 
Major  J.  C.  Anderson,  of  the  Madras  Engineers, 
third  surviving  son  of  James  Andersen,  esq., 
Bridgeend,  Brechin.  N.B.,  to  Anne  Flora,  third 
surviving  dau.  of  Dr.  M‘Lean  of  Ardentrive, 
Oban,  N.B. 

At  Birdham,  Chichester,  the  Rev.  Whitmore 
Carr,  Incumbent  of  Hatfield  and  Grendon  Bishop, 
Herefordshire,  to  Emma  Loftus,  third  dau.  of  the 
Rev.  H.  J.  C.  Blake. 

At  Malvern  Link,  E.  Whately,  esq.,  surgeon, 
Buckingham-pL,  Brighton,  youngest  son  of  the 
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late  Thos.  A^Tiately,  esq.,  of  Grafton-st.,  London, 
to  Emily  Burrows,  dau.  of  the  late  Edward  Hill, 
esq.,  of  Amblecote-hall,  Staffordshire. 

At  Worming-ford,  W.  S.  Green,  esq. , 'VYorming- 
ford-hall,  to  Fanny,  second  dau.  of  Abram  Con- 
stable, esq.,  the  Garnons,  of  the  same  place. 

At  Liyerpool,  the  Bev.  W.  H.  Bliss,  son  of  the 
late  Rev.  Wm.  Bliss,  to  Mary  Jane,  eldest  dau. 
of  the  Rev.  Cecil  Wray,  Incumbentof  St.  Martin’s, 
Liverpool. 

At  Hamsey,  Sussex,  the  Rev.  William  P.  A. 
Campbell,  of  Oldlands,  Gloucestershire,  son  of 
the  late  James  Campbell,  esq.,  of  Baker-street, 
London,  to  Madeline,  dau.  of  R.  P.  Philpott, 
esq.,  of  Offham-house,  Lewes, 

At  Brixton,  George  William,  second  son  of  F. 
Parbury,  esq.,  of  Clapbam-park,  to  Elizabeth, 
second  dau.  of  Jonathan  M.  Key,  esq.,  of  Bever- 
stone-house,  Brixton-hill. 

May  5.  At  Hove,  Sussex,  the  Rev.  Sir  George 
Lewen  Glyn,  bart.,  Vicar  of  Ewell,  Surrey,  lo 
Henrietta  Amelia,  elder  dau.  of  Richard  Carr 
Gljm,  esq.,  late  of  the  Bengal  Civil  Service, 
t At  Athens,  Sidney  Locock,  esq..  Attache  to  her 
Majesty’s  Embassy  at  Constantinople,  fourth  son 
of  Sir  Charles  Locock,  hart.,  to  Abbie,  thii'd  dau. 
of  the  Rev.  Jonas  King,  D.D. 

At  Cottesbrnoke,  Northamptonshire,  the  Rev. 
R.  Gibbings,  Vicar  of  Radley,  Berks,  to  Caroline, 
widow  of  the  Rev.  S.  Stockdale,  and  dau.  of  the 
Hon.  and  Rev.  P.  A.  Irby,  Rector  of  Cottes- 
brooke. 

At  Finedon,  Northamptonshire,  Thomas,  third 
son  of  Thos.  Bagnall,  esq.,  of  Great  Barr,  Stafford- 
shire, to  Fanny,  fourth  dau.  of  the  late  Herbert 
Mackworth,  esq.,  R.N.  , 

At  Kegworth,  John  Stephen*,  esq.,  barrister- 
at-law,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  and  Chester-terr., 
Regent’s-park,  to  Frances  Mary,  eldest  dau.  of 
the  late  Rev.  Chas.  Eddy,  of  Guilsborough,  and 
Rector  of  Bemerton,  Wilts. 

At  Buxton,  Derbyshire,  Randal  Francis  Tongue, 
esq.,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  eldest  son  of  Edward 
Tongue,  esq.,  of  Aldridge,  Staffordsh.,  to  Fanny, 
youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Wm.  Fawdington,  esq. 

At  St.  Michael’s,  Chester-sq.,  London,  Edward 
Charles  Buller  Elphinstone,  second  son  of  the 
late  Col.  Buller  Elphinstone,  of  Carberry  Tower, 
N.B.,  to  Elizabeth  Harriette,  youngest  dau.  of 
the  Right  Hon.  Sir  G.  Clerk,  hart.,  of  Penicuik- 
house,  N.B. 

At  Abbotts  Ann,  the  Rev.  James  Erasmus 
Philips,  only  son  of  the  Rev.  Sir  James  Evans 
Philips,  bart..  Vicar  of  Osmington,  Dorset,  to 
Mary  Margaret,  eldest  dau.  of  the  Hon.  and  Rev. 
Samuel  Best,  Rector  of  Abbotts  Ann. 

At  Hartlepool,  Thomas  Tanner,  esq.,  of  Gros- 
venor-pl.,  Bath,  and  Hawke-bay,  New  Zealand, 
second  son  of  the  late  Joseph  Tanner,  esq.,  of 
Erchfont,  Wilts,  to  Julia,  second  dau.  of  John 
P.  Denton,  esq.,  of  Hartlepool,  J.P.  for  the 
county  of  Durham. 

At  Bradninch,  S.  Reginald  Potter,  esq.,  M.D., 
second  son  of  the  late  Lewis  Potter,  of  Dromard, 
CO.  Sligo,  Ireland,  to  Ducibelle  Jane,  elder  dau.  of 
Charles  Matthew,  esq.,  of  Earlsland,  Bradninch. 

At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-sq.,  John  Wm.  Wat- 
son, esq.,  eldest  son  of  the  Hon.  Baron  Watson,  to 
Margaret  Godman,  eldc.st  dau.  of  t'le  late  P.  P. 
Fitzpatrick,  esq.,  of  Fitzleet-house,  Bognor. 

At  Battersea,  Samuel  Bourne,  eldest  son  of 
James  Bevington,  esq.,  of  Wandsworth-common, 
to  Sarah  Anne,  elde.st  dau.  of  Benjamin  Edging- 
ton,  c.sq.,  of  Lavender-bill,  Surrey. 

At  Blackheath,  the  Rev.  II.  B.  Mason,  M.  A., 
Rector  of  Navenby,  to  Sophie  Caroline,  only  dau. 
of  the  late  George  Edward  du  Rochet,  esq.,  of 
the  Treasury. 

At  Portishcad,  the  Rev.  Charles  E.  Thompson, 
of  Westbury,  Bucks,  to  Charlotte  Anne,  dau.  of 
IVIajor  Charles  Pearce,  late  of  the  Bengal  Army. 

At  Lillington,  Warwickshire,  the  Rev.  Robert 
Tweed,  M.A.,  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  to  I’cnc- 
lope,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Wise, 
Vicar  of  l.illington. 
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John,  third  son  of  the  late  John  Barton,  esq,, 
of  East  Leigh,  Hants,  to  Catherine,  Frances,  dau. 
of  Edward  Wigram,  esq.,  of  Connaugbt-pl.  West. 

May  6.  At  Plumstead,  Kent,  Capt.  Andrew 
Orr,  esq.,  R.A.,  of  Milburne,  Coleraine,  eo. 
Londonderry,  to  Lucy  Erskine,  younger  dau.  of 
the  Rev.  William  Aeworth. 

At  Hastings,  Robert  Ward  Corringham,  of 
Gringley,  Notts,  to  Susanna  Isabella,  third  dau. 
of  the  late  Alexander  Lyon  Emerson,  esq.,  M.D., 
Physician  to  the  Forces,  Deputy-Inspector  of 
Hospitals,  &e. 

May  7.  At  Swainswick,  Bath,  the  Rev.  George 
Webster,  Rector  of  St.  Nicholas,  Cork,  to  Ger- 
trude Adeline,  only  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  William 
St.  John  Smyth,  Chancellor  of  Down. 

At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-sq.,  John  Cleland, 
esq.,  of  Stormont-castle,  co.  Down,  to  Theresa 
Maria,  only  dau.  of  Capt.  I.eyland,  of  Hagger- 
stone-castle,  Northumberland,  and  Hyde-park- 
house,  Albert-gate,  London. 

At  Torquay,  the  Rev.  James  Allen  Charlton, 
Curate  of  Gosthforth,  Neweastle-on-Tyne,  to 
Eleanor,  fourth  dau.  of  the  late  John  Anderson, 
esq.,  of  Cotlodge-hall,  Northumberland. 

May  8.  At  Cloneybrack,  Lieut. -Col.  Chidley 
Coote,  of  Hunti-  gdon,  Queen’s  County,  to  Cathe- 
rine Maria,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late  William 
P.  Brabazon,  esq. 

May  10.  At  Chelsea,  Sir  Henry  Fletcher,  hart., 
of  Ashley.park,  Surrejq  to  Agnes,  youngest  dau. 
of  Sir  John  Morillyon  Wilson,  C.B.,  K.H.,  of  the 
Royal  Hospital,  Chelsea. 

At  Brislington,  the  Rev.  George  Ommanney, 
Incumbent  of  Queen  Charlton,  and  youngest  son 
of  the  late  Sir  Francis  M.  Ommanney,  to  Ellen 
Catheiine,  dau.  of  the  late  Jacob  Ricketts,  esq., 
of  Brislington. 

At  Clyst  St.  George,  Joseph  Henry  Maimyat, 
esq..  Comm,  of  H.M.S.  “ Intrepid,”  second  son  of 
Charles  Marryat,  esq.,  of  Parkfield,  to  Anne 
Cranmer,  only  dau.  of  the  Rev.  Marwood  Tucker, 
of  Knowle. 

At  St.  James’s,  Henry  Ayshford  Sanford,  esq., 
of  Waltham-house,  Essex,  to  Emily  Catherine 
Anne,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Granville  Somerset. 

At  Huntingdon,  York,  Capt.  Charles  Ewen, 
Adjutant  of  the  2nd  West  York  Light  Infantry, 
and  second  son  of  T.  L’Estrange  Ewen,  esq.,  of 
Dedham,  Essex,  to  Emily  Dorothy,  second  dau. 
of  Thomas  Dowkei,  esq.,  of  Huntingdon. 

At  Grantham,  Lincolnsh.,  the  Rev.  W.  H. 
Pengelley,  B.A.,  late  Curate  of  Grantham,  to 
Laura  Lely,  only  dau.  of  John  Lely  Ostler,  esq., 
J.P.,  of  Grantham,  and  of  Cawthorpe-hall, 
Lincolnshire. 

At  St.  Mark’s,  Regent’s-park,  London,  the  Rev, 
Henry  R.  WTielpton,  B.A.,  St.  John’s  College, 
Cambridge,  of  Upton -pk.,  Slough,  to  Catheiine, 
Anne,  youngest  dau.  of  G.  F.  Urling,  esq.,  of 
Gloucester-crescent,  Regent’s-park. 

At  tbe  Cathedral,  Lichfield,  the  Rev.  Robert 
Lingen  Burton,  M.A.,  Incumbent  of  St.  Giles’s, 
Shrewsbury,  to  Beatrice  Julia,  second  dau.  of 
Egerton  Leigh,  esq..  High  Lea,  and  Jodrell-hall, 
Cheshire,  and  widow  of  the  Rev.  John  Oliver 
Hopkins,  late  Incumbent  of  St.  Mary’s,  Shrews- 
bm-y. 

At  Monk  Sherborne,  Hants,  the  Rev.  Arthur 
Loveday,  to  Elizabeth  Lucy,  youngest  dau.  of 
the  late  Rev.  B.  Lefroy,  Rector  of  Ashe,  Hants. 

At  Southwell,  the  Rev.  Arthur  Armitage,  for- 
merly Curate  of  St.  Paul’s,  York,  and  son  of  J.  L. 
Armitage,  esq.,  of  Farnley-hall,  near  Leeds,  to 
IMaria,  dau.  of  the  late  R.  T.  Forster,  esq.,  of 
Southwell. 

At  Arreton,  Isle  of  Wight,  the  Rev.  Chas. 
Isherwood  Buiiand,  of  Arreton,  to  Mary,  elder 
dau.  of  Chas.  Watson,  esq.,  of  Stickworth,  Isle  of 
Wight. 

At  Barnes.  Surrev,  Henry,  eldest  son  of  Chas. 
Vernet,  esq.'  of  Geneva,  to  Agnes,  tliird  dau.  of 
Robert  Willis,  esq.,  M.D.,  of  Barnes. 

At  Auchinraith,  Lanarksh.,  William  Marshall, 
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esq.,  of  Upper  Clapton,  to  Margaret,  younger 
dan.  of  the  late  David  Brand,  esq.,  Glasgow. 

At  Oldswinford,  Stourbridge,  William,  second 
son  of  A.  B.  Cochrane,  esq.,  of  the  Heath, 
Stourbridge,  to  Eliza,  second  dau.  of  the  late 
William  Blow  Collis,  esq. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  R.  Hamilton,  Chaplain  of 
H.M.S.  “ Nile,”  to  Mary,  dau.  of  John  B.  Warren, 
esq.,  Warren’s-grove,  Cork. 

May  11.  At  Stoke-by-Na3dand,  W.  B.  Long, 
esq.,  eldest  son  of  W.  Long,  esq.,  of  Hurts-hall, 
near  Saxmundham,  to  Arethusa  Marianne,  dau. 
of  Sir  Charles  Rowley,  of  Tendering-hall. 

AtChadlington,  Oxfordshire,  the  Rev.  William 
Wales,  Chancellor  of  the  diocese  of  Peterborough, 
and  Rector  of  Uppingham,  to  the  Hon.  Louisa 
Diana  Spencer,  third  dau.  of  the  late  Lord 
Churchill. 

At  Bathford,  Somerset,  the  Rev.  John  Abbot, 
M.A.,  Rector  of  Heavy,  Devon,  to  Rosetta  Gray, 
only  dau.  of  the  late  J.  Soady,  esq.,  Comm.  R.N. 

At  Weston,  near  Bath,  Richard  Crawshay 
Hall,  esq.,  of  Batheaston,  to  Frances  Eleanor, 
third  dau.  of  the  late  John  Miles,  esq.,  of  Watford, 
Herts.,  and  of  Bath. 

At  Hove,  Bi-ighton,  Henry,  youngest  son  of 
Capt.  S.  C.  Umfreville,  R.  N.,  Greenhithe,  to 
Anna  Maria,  youngest  dau.  of  Henry  Page,  esq., 
late  of  Aldeburgh-hall,  Suffolk. 

At  Brabourne,  near  Ashford,  Arthur  Wickham, 
esq.,  of  Rochester,  to  Emily  Frances,  youngest 
dau.  of  Onslow  Andrews,  esq.,  of  Brabourne. 

At  Boughton  Aluph,  John,  second  son  of  John 
Barton,  esq.,  formei'ly  of  Lenham,  to  Esther, 
second  dau.  of  W.  H.  Clements,  esq.,  of  Boughton 
Aluph. 

At  St.  Aloysius,  Clarendon-sq.,  Edward  B. 
Dean,  esq.,  formerly  Fellow  of  All  Souls’,  Oxford, 
youngest  son  of  the  late  R.  B.  Dean,  esq..  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Customs,  to  Charlotte,  fourth 
dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  Henry  Tayior,  Rector  of 
Stoke  Rochford,  Lincolnshire. 

At  Thorpe  Arnold,  the  Rev.  C.  W.  Ferrall,  to 
Elizabeth,  only  dau.  of  the  Rev.  M.  Mills,  Yicar 
of  Thorpe  Arnold. 

At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-sq.,  Capt.  Henry 
Nangle,  to  Catherine  Baker,  step-dau.  of  William 
Willats,  esq,,  Wolverton-house,  Dorset. 

At  Saddleworth,  Daniel  Manthorp,  fourth  son 
of  the  late  D.  M.  Folkard,  esq.,  Brighton,  to 
Mary  Alice,  third  dau.  of  John  Bradbury,  esq., 
Brownbill,  Saddleworth. 

At  Sonning,  Berks.,  AVilliam  Frank  Blandy, 
M.A.,  solicitor,  of  Queen’s  College,  Oxford,  and 
Reading,  to  Alice,  fourth  dau.  of  Charles  Han- 
ington  Witherington,  esq.,  of  Aberlash,  Sonning. 

At  Horncastle,  Henry  F.  Conington,  esq.,  to 
Maria,  dau.  of  Adkin  J.  Gilliat,  esq.,  of  Scrafield- 
house,  Horncastle,  Lincolnshire. 

3Iay  12.  At  Kimbolion,  Hants.,  Charles  Paget 
Blake,  esq.,  M.D.,  of  Beulah,  Torquay,  son  of 
Rear-Admiral  Blake,  Gentleman-Usher  to  H.R.H. 
the  Prince  Consort,  to  Mary,  dau.  of  the  late 
William  Ainsworth,  esq.,  of  Birkett  Bank,  near 
Wigan,  Lancashire. 

At  St.  Mary’s  Catholic  church,  Worksop, 
Arthur  Trelawny  Wickham,  son  of  Francis 
Thomas  New,  esq.,  of  Queen-sq.,  Bath,  to  Mary 
Katharine  Frances,  only  child  of  John  Joseph 
Shuttleworth,  esq.,  of  Hadsock-park,  Notts. 

At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-sq.,  J.  A.  Sykes,  esq., 
of  Raywell,  Yorksh.,  to  Charlotte,  eldest  dau.  of 
Admiral  the  Hon.  Arthur  Duncombe. 

At  East  Budleigh,  Devon,  the  Rev.  Robert 
Raynbird,  Rector  of  Wentworth,  Cambridgsh.,  to 
Frances  Elizabeth,  second  dau.  of  the  late  Rev. 
H.  T.  Oxenham,  St.  Clement’s,  Jersej'. 

At  Weybridge,  James  Traill  Christie,  of  the 
Middle  Temple,  barrister-at-law,  to  Lydia  Rose, 
eldest  dau.  of  Bonamy  Price,  esq.,  of  Princes-ter., 
Hyde-park. 
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At  Bradpole,  near  Bridport,  Richard  H.  Roe, 
R.N.,  of  Peel-lodge,  Gosport,  second  son  of  Capt. 
Roe,  R.N.,  to  Selina,  seventh  dau.  of  T.  C. 
Hounsell,  esq.,  of  Wyke’s-court,  Bridport. 

At  Helstone,  Thomas  K.  Swanwick,  esq.,  of 
Prestburj^,  near  Macclesfield,  to  Elizabeth  Jane, 
fourth  dau.  of  T.  H.  Edwards,  esq.,  of  Helstone. 

At  Carew,  Pembrokesh.,  Charles  Lambert 
Evershed,  esq.,  of  Arundel,  to  Ellen  Mary', 
younger  dau.  of  Robert  French,  esq.,  of  Little- 
hampton,  Sussex. 

May  14.  At  Walcot,  Bath,  Charles  Edward, 
only  son  of  the  late  Charles  Fitzpatrick  Schrader, 
esq.,  to  Elizabeth  McClay,  youngest  dau.  of  the 
late  Major-Gen.  J.  Allan,  C.B.,  Col.  50th  Regt. 

At  Deptford,  Daniel  Alfred  Harrison,  esq.,  to 
Mary  Jane  Hardcastle,  only  dau.  of  Henry  Hard- 
castle  Burder,  esq.,  of  Hatcham-park,  Surrey. 

At  St.  Mary’s,  Bryanston-sq.,  Edward  Kent 
Karslake,  esq.,  late  Fellow  of  Balliol  College, 
Oxford,  to  Annie  Agnes,  dau.  of  Robert  Gillespie, 
esq.,  of  York-pl.,  Portman-sq. 

May  16.  At  St.  George’s,  Bloomsbury,  J.  S. 
C.  Hey  wood,  esq.,  of  Hanover-villas,  Kensington- 
park,  to  Miss  Louisa  Vinning,  of  Woburn-sq. 

At  Sevenhampton  Rectory,  Gloucestershire, 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Christian,  to  Mary,  eldest 
dau.  of  F.  E.  Thomas,  esq. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Cooke,  Rector  of  Withj'- 
combe,  Somerset,  to  Charlotte  D.,  third  dau.  of 
the  late  Rev.  S.  Medlicott,  Rector  of  Loughrea, 
Ireland. 

May  17.  At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-sq.,  the 
Rev.  Frederick  Peel,  third  son  of  the  late  Right 
Hon.  William  Yates  Peel,  the  Adelaide  Frances 
Isabella,  third  dau.  of  Lord  Sudeley. 

At  Edinburgh,  Charles  James  Hope  Johnstone, 
esq.,  R.A.,  to  Mary  Fanny  Ellen,  dau.  of  W. 
Hankey,  esq.,  of  Middleton-hall,  Linlithgowshire. 

At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-sq.,  the  Hon.  Henry 
Dudley  Ryder,  second  son  of  the  Earl  of  Har- 
rowby,  to  Susan  Juliana  Maria  Hamilton,  only 
dau.  of  Villiers  Dent,  esq.,  of  Barton-Cliff,  near 
Christchurch,  Hants. 

At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-sq.,  Henry  Thomas 
Welch,  esq.,  of  Leck-hall,  North  Lancashire,  to 
Jemima  Caroline,  only  dau.  of  the  late  Edward 
Jacob  Bridges,  esq..  Major  Roj^al  Horse  Artillery. 

At  Lichfield,  Charles  Somerville,  esq.,  M.D.,  of 
Bloxwich,  to  Jane,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late 
John  Ward,  esq.,  of  the  Mount,  Staflford. 

At  Halifax,  the  Rev.  J.  D.  Knowles,  Incumbent 
of  Rawdon,  Yorksh.,  to  Mary  Louisa,  eldest  dau. 
of  Col.  John  Edward  Orange. 

May  18.  At  Reading,  Charles  Pantin,  esq., 
of  Blackheath,  to  Sophia  Anne,  youngest  dau.  of 
William  Harris,  esq.,  of  Reading. 

At  Eaton  Socon,  Francis  George,  youngest  son 
of  John  Butler,  esq.,  of  Kirby-house,  Berks.,  to 
Eleanor,  dau.  of  Octavius  Robert  Wilkinson, 
esq.,  of  Eaton  Socon,  Beds. 

At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-sq.,  the  Rev.  William 
J.  C.  Lindsay,  second  son  of  George  Hayward 
Lindsay,  esq.,  and  the  Lady  Mary  Lindsay,  of 
Glasnevin,  Dublin,  to  Rosamond  Emily,  eldest 
dau.  of  the  late  Frederic  Clinton  Mundy,  esq. 

At  St.  James’s,  Piccadilly,  the  Rev.  Edward 
Parry,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Acton,  Middlesex,  and 
chaplain  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London,  to  Ma- 
tilda, eldest  dau.  of  B.  Williams,  esq.,  of  Limps- 
field,  Surrey. 

May  19.  At  Clifton,  Thomas  Ogilvy,  youngest 
son  of  the  late  John  Easton,  esq.,  M.D.,  of  Cow- 
rance-hill,  Dumfriesshire,  to  Elizabeth  Agnes, 
eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  James  Marshall,  In- 
cumbent of  Christ  Church,  Clifton. 

At  Tiverton,  the  Rev.  Alfred  Henslej',  of  Kerry, 
Montgomerj  shire,  to  Fanny  Heatly,  j'oungest 
dau.  of  the  Rev.  P.  H.  Douglas,  of  Broomhill, 
Tiverton. 


Marriages. 
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The  King  oe  Naples. 

May  22.  At  Naples,  aged  49,  hi® 
Majesty  Ferdinand  II.,  King  of  Naples 
and  Sicily. 

Ferdinand  II.  was  born  on  the  22nd  of 
January,  1810,  and  was  the  son  of  Fran- 
cis I.,  by  his  second  wife,  Isabella  Maria, 
the  Infanta  of  Spain.  In  the  year  1830 
he  ascended  the  throne  of  the  Two  Sicilies, 
at  a time  when  that  country  was  in  a 
most  disorganized  state.  No  actual  re- 
bellion, however,  took  place  till  1848,  al- 
though, from  his  accession  to  that  time,  no 
single  year  had  passed  in  real  tranquillity. 
The  troops  at  first  made  scarcely  any 
show  of  resistance.  On  the  night  of  the 
13th  shells  and  round  shot  were  fired  on 
the  city  from  the  fort  of  Castelmare,  but 
at  the  intercession  of  several  consuls  the 
fire  was  suspended.  After  a delay  of 
twenty-four  hours  the  struggle  recom- 
menced, but  without  result.  On  the  20th, 
a steamer  brought  from  Naples  decrees 
reorganising  the  Council  of  State,  opening 
up  public  offices  to  Sicilians,  and  promising 
to  provincial  councils  a voice  in  local  af- 
fairs. The  Sicilians  demanded  the  Con- 
stitution of  1812,  with  a Parliament  at 
Palermo.  On  the  28th  of  January  the 
king  issued  a decree  to  the  subjects  of 
the  entire  realm,  promising  a constitution. 
Hostilities,  meanwhile,  continued  in  Sicily, 
which  now  began  to  insist  upon  a separate 
administration.  Messina  joined  the  in- 
surrection. A serious  dispute  ensued,  in 
which  neither  party  would  give  way.  On 
the  morning  of  the  15th  barricades  were 
erected  in  the  streets,  the  royal  palace  was 
garrisoned  by  troops,  and  artillery-men 
stood  to  their  guns  with  lighted  matches. 
The  king  thereupon  declared  that  he  ac- 
ceded to  the  wishes  of  the  deputies,  and 
called  upon  the  National  Guards  to  with- 
draw from  the  barricades  and  remove 
them.  The  latter  replied  that  they  would 
do  so  as  soon  as  the  royal  decree  was 
signed  and  issued,  and  not  before.  As 
invariably  happens  at  such  crises,  “ a 
musket  of  a National  Guard  went  off  by 
accident.”  The  other  guards  thought 
that  the  Swiss  troops  were  attacking 
them,  and  fired  a volley.  A bloody  fight 
now  ensued,  which  lasted  for  eight  hours ; 
the  Lazaroni  were  let  loose  on  the  side  of 
the  king,  and  poignarded  and  plundered 
in  all  directions.  At  length  Admiral 
Pai’din,  who  was  in  the  harbour,  notified 
to  the  Government  that  if  it  were  not 
endi  tl  he  would  land  a force  to  restore 
order.  The  troops  now  ceased  firing,  the 


king  w'as  once  more  absolute,  and  the 
Chamber  was  dissolved.  Naples  was  sub- 
dued, but  Sicily  remained.  On  August 
29  a body  of  15,000  soldiers  sailed  to 
Messina,  and  joined  the  royal  troops  in 
garrison.  On  the  20th  of  September  an 
attack  was  made  on  the  part  of  the  gar- 
rison, the  fleet  in  the  harbour,  and  a force 
which  had  landed  on  shore.  After  a bom- 
bardment of  four  days,  during  which  the 
people  fought  with  heroic  courage,  the 
city  was  taken — a heap  of  ruins.  On  the 
28th  of  March  hostilities  against  the  Si- 
cilians were  again  resumed,  but  Catania 
was  taken  by  General  Filangieri,  after  a 
bombardment  wffiich  laid  a great  part  of 
the  city  in  ruins.  Syracuse  surrendered 
without  resistance;  and  on  the  22nd  of 
April  Palermo  opened  its  gates  to  the 
king’s  forces. 

Since  that  time  the  kingdom  has  been 
entirely  in  Ferdinand’s  power.  The  first 
revelations  concerning  the  state  of  prisons 
were  made  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  since 
then  successive  applications  have  been 
made  to  the  king  by  the  English  and 
French  Governments,  in  the  hope  of  in- 
ducing him  to  moderate  his  conduct.  This 
proving  useless,  diplomatic  relations  with 
his  Government  were  recently  suspended, 
and  have  remained  so  up  to  the  present 
time. 


The  Duke  of  Leeds. 

May  4.  At  the  Clarendon  Hotel,  Lon- 
don, of  diphtheria,  after  a few  days’  ill- 
ness, aged  60,  the  Duke  of  Leeds. 

The  late  Francis  Godolphin  D’Arcy 
Osborne,  Duke  of  Leeds,  co.  York;  Mar- 
quis of  Carmarthen,  co.  Carmarthen ; Earl 
of  Danby,  co.  York ; Viscount  Latimer  of 
Dauby  ; Baron  Conyers  of  Hornby-castle ; 
and  Osborne  of  Kiverton,  co.  York,  in  the 
peerage  of  England ; Viscount  Osborne  of 
Dunblane,  co.  Perth,  in  the  peerage  of 
Scotland,  and  a baronet  of  England,  was 
the  eldest  and  only  surviving  son  of  George 
William  Frederick,  sixth  duke,  by  his 
marriage  with  Lad}'^  Charlotte  Townshend, 
sixth  dau.  of  George,  first  Marquis  Towns- 
hend. He  was  born  on  the  21st  of 
May,  1798,  and  married,  on  the  24th 
of  April,  1828,  Louisa  Catherine,  third 
daughter  of  Mr.  Richard  Caton,  of  Mary- 
land, America,  and  sister  of  the  late  Mar- 
chioness Wellesley,  and  of  the  Dowager 
Lady  Stafford,  who  was  wfidow  of  Sir  Felton 
E.  Bathurst  Hervey.  The  deceased  Duke 
succeeded  to  the  family  honours  on  the 
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death  of  his  father,  in  July,  1838,  previous 
to  which  he  was  summoned  to  the  House 
of  Lords.  He  early  in  life  entered  the 
army  as  Cornet  in  the  1st  Life-Guards, 
and  soon  after  he  obtained  the  rank  of 
captain,  like  many  other  scions  of  noble 
houses,  he  retired  from  the  service.  In 
1846  he  was  appointed  Colonel-in-Chief  of 
tlie  North  York  Militia  (Rifles),  which  by 
his  death  becomes  vacant.  In  politics  he 
was  a Whig,  but  he  took  no  very  active 
part  in  political  affairs.  His  Grace  moved 
the  address  at  the  opening  of  the  session 
of  1854.  In  default  of  issue  the  dukedom 
and  other  dignities  devolve  upon  his  cousin. 
Lord  Godolphin,  eldest  son  of  the  first 
peer  of  that  title,  who  was  elder  brother  of 
the  late  duke’s  father.  The  Osborne  family 
was  first  ennobled  in  the  person  of  Sir 
Thomas  Osborne,  grandson  of  Sir  Edward 
Osborne,  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  25th  of 
Elizabeth.  He  was  a statesman  of  much 
celebrity,  and  held  the  office  of  Lord  High 
Treasurer  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  In 
the  26th  year  of  the  reign  of  that  Sove- 
reign he  was  created  Earl  of  Danby.  In 
1673  he  was  impeached,  but  afterwards 
concurring  in  the  Revolution,  was,  in  1689, 
created  Marquis  of  Carmarthen,  and  in 
1694  Duke  of  Leeds.  He  died,  aged  81, 
in  1712. 

It  appears  that  the  Duke  of  Leeds  was, 
a short  time  before  his  death,  received  into 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  by  the  titular 
Bishop  of  Beverley,  but  his  Grace  on  the 
evening  before  his  death  was  visited  by 
the  Rev.  W.  U.  Richards,  Incumbent  of 
All  Saints’,  Margaret-sbreet,  and  expressed 
his  wish  to  receive  the  Holy  Communion 
at  his  hand. 


The  Bishop  op  Bangor. 

April  18.  At  the  Palace,  Bangor,  aged 
86,  the  Right  Rev.  Christopher  Bethell, 
B.A.  1796,  M.A.  1799,  D.D.  1817,  for- 
merly Fellow  of  King’s  College,  Cam- 
bridge, Lord  Bishop  of  Bangor,  1830, 
(consec.  Bishop  of  Gloucester  1824,  trans. 
to  Exeter  1830.) 

Dr.  Bethell  was  the  son  of  the  Rev. 
Richard  Bethell,  and  was  born  at  Isle- 
worth.  He  was  educated  at  King’s  College, 
where  he  took  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts  in  1796,  and  shortly  afterwards  be- 
came a Fellow  of  his  college,  and  second 
member’s  prizeman.  In  1824  he  was  nomi- 
nated by  Lord  Liverpool,  the  then  Prime 
Minister,  to  the  bishopric  of  Gloucester, 
and  was  consecrated  to  the  episcopal 
supervision  of  that  see.  In  1830  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  the  then  Prime  Minister, 
transferred  him  to  the  more  lucrative  see 
of  Exeter,  and  again  in  the  same  year  to 


the  still  more  lucrative  see  of  Bangor, 
which  he  held  up  to  the  time  of  his  death. 
His  lordship  was  the  author  of  several 
theological  works,  the  principal  of  which 
is  his  “ General  View  of  the  Doctrine  of 
Regeneration  in  Baptism,”  which  has  be- 
come a standard  work  among  Churchmen. 
Although  his  lordship  has  been  for  some 
time  past  indisposed,  his  death  was  not 
expected  so  soon.  Dr.  Bethell  was  a very 
distinguished  scholar,  and  was  during  the 
whole  of  his  life  identified  with  the  theo- 
logical views  of  the  high  Church  party, 
which  he  consistently  defended  in  his 
speeches  and  his  various  writings.  The 
deceased  prelate  was  born  in  1773,  and 
had  therefore  attained  the  good  old  age  of 
eighty-six,  being  five  years  older  than  the 
Bishop  of  Exeter,  and  seven  years  older 
than  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  At 
the  last  meeting  of  the  National  Society 
the  Bishop  of  Bangor  and  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  were  both  present,  and  the 
latter  having  in  the  course  of  his  speech 
adverted  to  his  advancing  age  the  Bishop 
of  Bangor  playfully  remarked  that  the 
archbishop  was  but  a boy  to  him.  The 
see  which  Dr.  Bethell’ s death  leaves  vacant, 
and  which  is  the  first  that  has  fallen  to 
Lord  Derby’s  lot  to  bestow,  is  worth 
£4,500  a year,  and  includes  the  Isle  of  An- 
glesea,  and  portions  of  Carnarvon,  Den- 
bigh, Montgomery,  and  Merioneth. 


Alexander  Humboldt. 

Frederic  Henry  Alexander  Humboldt 
was  born  at  Berlin  on  the  14th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1769  •,  consequently,  in  the  Sep- 
tember of  the  present  year  he  would,  had 
he  lived,  have  completed  ninety  years  of 
existence.  Humboldt  was  descended  from 
an  ancient  Pomeranian  family;  but  the 
brilliancy  of  the  intellectual  brothers,  Wil- 
liam and  Alexander,  eclipsed  the  lesser 
lights  of  their  ancestors,  notwithstanding 
that  they  possess  a traditionary  greatness 
in  the  history  of  the  wars  of  their  country’-. 

Major  Humboldt,  the  father,  was  aide- 
de-camp  to  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  during 
the  Seven  Years’  war;  and  he  became,  on 
the  return  of  peace,  Chamberlain  to  the 
King  of  Prussia,  The  mother,  who  is  de- 
scribed as  being  a very  remarkable  woman, 
full  of  intellectual  power  and  of  elastic 
spirits,  was  first  married  to  Baron  Hol- 
wede,  who  was  of  French  extraction, 
being  descended  from  a Burgundian  fa- 
mily, De  Colomb,  who  left  France  on  the 
revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  The 
Baroness  did  not  remain  long  a widow : 
she  became  the  wife  of  Major  Humboldt 
ill  1767,  and  subsequently  the  mother  of 
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ment  permission  to  remain  in  Paris  until 
the  completion  of  his  work, — which  could 
not,  at  that  time,  be  executed  in  Germany, 
— he  remained  in  that  city  until  the  end 
of  1827,  wlien  the  great  work  of  Alexander 
Humboldt  and  Aime  Bonpland,  ‘ The  Voy- 
age to  the  Equinoctial  Regions  of  the  New 
Continent,’  made  its  appearance. 

The  collections  brought  home  by  Hum- 
boldt were  the  most  extensive  and  the 
best  selected  which  had  ever  reached  Eu- 
rope, and  the  observations  were  by  far  the 
most  accurate.  These  were  submitted  to 
scientific  men  of  the  time,  and  we  find 
the  value  of  their  important  publication 
greatly  enhanced  by  the  contributions  of 
such  men  as  Arago,  Gay-Lussac,  Cuvier, 
Latreille,  Vauquelin,  and  Klaproth.  Hum- 
boldt’s own  division  of  this  work  is  marked 
as  an  example  of  the  highest  order  of 
scientific  literature,  exact  to  minuteness 
in  all  the  details,  graphic  and  remarkably 
clear  in  the  descriptive  portions,  and  fre- 
quently rising  into  a fine  poetry,  where 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  author  is  excited  by 
the  remembrances  of  some  of  the  grandest 
scenes  in  nature,  observed  by  him  under 
the  most  varied  aspects.  It  was  not  until 
1827  that  Humboldt  was  induced  to  leave 
France,  and  to  quit  the  society  of  Arago, 
Cuvier,  Gay-Lussac,  with  his  other  learned 
friends,  who  continually  held  out  every 
inducement  to  chain  him  to  France.  In 
the  mean  time,  Humboldt  commenced  that 
work  wh'ch  he  has  hung  over  with  an 
almost  childish  love — his  Cosmos, — and  it 
may  be  said  that  he  died  full  of  the  con- 
templation of  the  physical  phenomena  of 
the  universe,  which  forms  the  subject. 
In  1812  the  Russian  Govei-nraent  invited 
Humboldt  to  visit  the  Russian  possessions 
in  Asia,  and  the  King  of  Prussia  offered  to 
contribute  to  the  expenses  of  the  expe- 
dition 50,000  francs  annually.  At  this 
time,  owing  to  the  political  state  of  Eu- 
rope, the  expedition  was  abandoned,  to  be 
resumed,  however,  in  1829;  when  the 
Czar  Nicholas  proposed  to  meet  indivi- 
dually all  the  expenses  of  the  expedition. 
The  proposition  was  accepted  by  Hum- 
boldt, and  having  associated  himself  with 
M.M.  Rose  and  Ehrenberg,  and  M.  Men- 
schenin,  a Russian,  who  acted  as  inter- 
preter, he  commenced  his  second  great 
journey  of  scientific  exploration,  charging 
liimsclf  with  all  the  astronomical,  magne- 
tic, geognostic,  and  physical  observations. 

Tlie  details  of  this  celebrated  expedition 
will  bo  found  in  M.  Rose’s  work,  Minera- 
lofjische,  Oeof/nosLische  lieise  nacJi  deni 
Ural  dem  Altai  und  dem  Kaspichen  Mere, 
]nil)lished  at  Berlin,  1837-1842,  and  Hum- 
boldt’s work,  Asie  Ccnlrale,  'Recherches 
snr  les  Chaines  de  Montagues,  el  la  Clima- 


tologie  comparee,  published  at  Paris  in 
1843. 

From  1830  to  1848  Humboldt  resided 
alternately  in  Berlin  and  Paris,  and  his 
superior  judgment  was  so  highly  appre- 
ciated by  Frederick  William  the  Third, 
that  he  was  charged  by  that  king  with 
several  very  important  political  missions. 
In  1835  Alexander  Humboldt  was  se- 
verely afflicted  by  the  loss  of  his  brother 
William, — a shock  which  he  never  entirely 
recovered, — and  we  find  him  from  the 
period  of  this  sad  event  gradually  with- 
drawing himself  from  public  life,  finding 
refuge  in  the  silent  contemplation  of  the 
scenes  which  remained  pictured  upon  the 
mysterious  tablets  of  memory. 

In  1847  Humboldt  quitted  France,  and 
he  lived  from  this  time  in  close  intimacy 
with  the  King  of  Prussia;  and,  notwith- 
standing his  advanced  years,  he  was  con- 
sulted equally  upon  political  questions  and 
on  the  subjects  connected  with  science 
which  were  from  time  to  time  entertained 
by  the  Prussian  Government. 

During  the  Asiatic  Expedition,  Alex- 
ander Humboldt  determined  many  most 
important  facts  in  connexion  with  the 
laws  of  terrestrial  magnetism  ; and  to  his 
energy  is  due  the  establishment  of  mag- 
netic observatories  by  the  governments  of 
Prussia,  Austria,  Russia,  France,  America 
and  England,  in  every  part  of  the  world. 
Connected  with  these  magnetic  observato- 
ries meteorological  registers  were  carefully 
kept,  and  the  result  has  been  the  determi- 
nation of  the  laws  which  regulate  the  dis- 
tribution of  heat  over  the  earth’s  surface 
— these  registers  having  been,  with  enor- 
mous labour,  reduced  by  Professor  Dove, 
of  Berlin.  The  magnetic  observations 
being  all  submitted  to  General  Sabine,  he 
has,  with  the  utmost  precision,  determined 
the  laws  regvdating  the  variation  of  the 
earth’s  magnetic  intensity,  and  shewn  how 
intimately  these  variations  are  connected 
with  temperature,  and  with  great  pheno- 
mena taking  place  in  that  far  distant 
luminary,  the  sun  itself. 

We  have  but  briefly  recorded  the  more 
remarkable  labours  of  Humboldt.  In 
French  and  German  he  published  books 
and  papers  on  several  other  subjects.  His 
“Astronomical  Observations,”  his  “Essay 
on  the  Geographical  Distribution  of 
Plants,”  and  “On  the  Distribution  of 
Heat  on  the  Globe,”  together  with  his 
works  “ On  Electrical  Fishes,”  his  “ Politi- 
cal Essay  on  the  Island  of  Cuba,”  “ Frag- 
ments of  Asiatic  Geology  and  Climato- 
logy,” are  well  known.  But  to  the  public 
generally  Humboldt  is  more  especially 
known  as  the  great  explorer  of  the  district 
drained  by  the  Amazon  and  the  Orippeo, 
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by  his  “Aspects  of  Nature,”  and  by 
his  Cosmos,  the  whole  of  which  work  has 
not  yet  appeared  in  the  English  language, 
Part  I.  of  VoL  IV.  having  been  published 
in  this  country  in  1858. 

Europe  has  lost  in  Alexander  Humboldt 
one  of  its  greatest  men,  and  science  one 
of  its  most  earnest  cultivators  and  most 
influential  benefactors.  From  his  position 
in  Prussia,  and  from  the  respect  which 
his  opinion  commanded  with  all  the  mo- 
narchs  of  Europe,  a recommendation  from 
Humboldt  was  certain  of  being  seriously 
entertained,  and  for  the  last  half-century 
he  has  been  connected  with  almost  every 
extensive  inquiry  which  has  been  under- 
taken. 

As  a philosopher,  Humboldt  displayed 
powers  of  a very  high  order ; as  a man,  he 
was  beloved  by  all  who  came  within  the 
sphere  of  his  influence,  and  he  was  re- 
spected in  Berlin  and  Potsdam  by  the 
people  to  a degree  amounting  to  ven- 
eration, 

Humboldt’s  passionate  love  of  nature 
was  reflected  in  its  influences  upon  every 
movement  of  his  long  life.  He  has  proved 
that  powerful  mental  exertion  and  active 
bodily  labour  are,  when  united,  most  con- 
iducive  to  a long  and  happy  existence. 
Alexander  Humboldt  has  passed  into  eter- 
nity; may  his  works,  which  are  his  no- 
blest monument,  stimulate  other  adven- 
turers to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  one 
who  so  completely  fulfilled  the  great  pur- 
poses of  an  intellectual  existence,  and 
secured  its  own  exceeding  great  reward ! 
— Aihenesum. 


The  Right  Rey.  He.  Doane,  Bishop 
OF  New  Jeesey. 

April  27.  At  Burlington,  U.S.,  aged 
59,  the  Right  Rev.  George  Washington 
Doane,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Bishop  of  New  Jersey. 

Bishop  Doane  was  born  at  Trenton, 
New  Jersey,  on  the  27th  of  May,  1799. 
He  therefore  lacked  just  one  month  of 
being  sixty  years  old.  His  early  educa- 
tion was  superintended  by  the  Rev.  E.  D. 
Barry,  formerly  rector  of  St.  Matthew’s 
Church,  Jersey  City.  He  afterwards 
studied  at  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  and  went  thence 
to  Union  College,  Schenectady,  where  he 
graduated  in  1818.  He  was  ordained 
deacon  in  Trinity  Church,  in  this  city,  in 
1821,  by  Bishop  Hobart  (with  whom  his 
relations  were  of  the  most  intimate  cha- 
racter, until  the  death  of  the  former  in 
1830),  and  was  for  four  years  an  assistant 
minister  of  that  parish.  In  1824  he  was 
appointed  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Belles 
Lettres  in  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Con- 
necticut. In  1828  he  was  invited  to  be- 


come assistant  minister  of  Trinity  Church, 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  and  two  years  later 
became  its  rector.  In  1829  he  was  married 
to  Mrs.  Eliza  Greene  Perkins.  In  October, 
1832,  he  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  New 
Jersey,  and  next  year  became  rector  of  St. 
Mary’s  Church,  Burlington,  where  he  re- 
sided up  to  the  time  of  his  decease.  In 
addition  to  a life  of  constant  activity  in 
the  duties  of  his  Episcopate,  Bishop  Doane 
was  known  throughout  the  country  for  his 
efforts  in  the  cause  of  education.  St. 
Mary’s  Hall  has  long  deservedly  ranked 
amongst  the  most  thorough,  and  in  all 
respects  most  admirably  systematized  and 
best-managed  female  seminaries  in  the 
Union.  From  the  day  of  its  organisation, 
in  1837,  he  exercised  over  it  a constant 
and  truly  parental  supervision,  and  the 
addresses  delivered  by  him  to  the  graduat- 
ing classes,  year  after  year,  were  widely 
copied  and  admired  for  their  beauty  and 
appropriateness.  Burlington  College,  in- 
corporated in  1846,  owes  its  origin  and 
success  to  its  efforts. 

In  1841  Bishop  Doane  visited  England, 
at  the  request  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hook  (re- 
cently appointed  to  the  deanery  of  Chi- 
chester), to  preach  the  sermon  at  the  con- 
secration of  the  new  parish  church  at 
Leeds — the  first  instance  of  an  American 
Bishop  preaching  in  England  under  the 
act  authorizing  the  admission  of  the  Trans- 
atlantic clergy. 

Bishop  Doane  was  the  author  of  many 
beautifal  poems.  Several  of  his  hymns 
are  embraced  in  the  collection  authorized 
to  be  used  in  the  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
United  States.  In  1824  he  published  a 
volume  of  poems  entitled,  “ Songs  by  the 
Way,  chiefly  devotional;  with  Transla- 
tions and  Imitations.”  He  also  edited  an 
edition  of  Keble’s  “Christian  Year,”  and 
a “ Selection  from  the  Sermoos  and  Poetical 
Remains  of  Benjamin  Davis  Winslow,” 
his  former  assistant  in  St.  Mary’s  Church. 

Bishop  Doaue  was  the  twenty-ninth 
Bishop,  in  succession,  of  the  American 
Episcopate,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death 
stood  seventh  on  the  list  of  Bishops,  his 
seniors  being  Bishop  Brownell,  of  Con- 
necticut (consecrated  in  1819),  Meade, 
of  Virginia  (1829),  Onderdonk,  of  New 
York  (1830),  Hopkins,  of  Vermont  (1832), 
Smith,  of  Kentucky  (1832),  and  M‘I1- 
vaine,  of  Ohio  (1832).  Bishops  Hopkins, 
Smith,  M‘llvaine,  and  Doane,  were  all  con- 
secrated at  the  same  time  in  St.  Paul’s 
Chapel,  in  this  city,  on  the  31st  of  Octo- 
ber, 1832,  perhaps  the  only  instance  on 
record,  at  least  in  modern  times,  when  four 
bishops  were  consecrated  at  the  same  time 
and  place. 

With  two  or  three  exceptions,  no  diocese 
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in  the  American  Chnrch  is  in  so  prosperous 
a condition  as  that  of  New  Jersey.  In 
proportion  to  population  it  has  more  clergy, 
more  communicants,  and  more  churches, 
than  almost  any  other  diosese.  At  the 
annual  Convention,  held  in  May,  1858, 
ninety-two  clergymen  were  reported  as 
being  canonically  connected  with  the  dio- 
cese, and  4,700  communicants.  The  con- 
tributions of  the  diocese  amounted  to  over 
fifty  thousand  dollars,  a larger  sum,  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  communi- 
cants, than  was  contributed  by  any  other 
diocese,  with  the  single  exception  of  the 
diocese  of  New  York.  The  admirable 
condition  to  which  the  diocese  has  been 
brought  is,  to  a great  extent,  under  God, 
attributable  to  the  practical,  well-directed 
energy  and  superior  administrative  ahil'- 
ties  of  Bishop  Boane. — Burlington  Paper. 


De.  Laedeee. 

April  29.  At  Paris,  aged  66,  Dr.  Dio- 
nysius Lardner,  a popular  writer  on  scien- 
tific subjects. 

Pew  scientific  men  have  done  more  than 
he  towards  extending  scientific  knowledge 
among  the  people,  and  none  were  more 
eminently  qualified  for  the  work.  The 
son  of  a Dublin  solicitor.  Dr.  Dionysius 
Lardner,  after  receiving  such  education  as 
was  to  be  had  in  Irish  schools  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  centm’y,  was  placed 
in  his  father’s  office.  Evincing,  however, 
a very  decided  distaste  for  the  profession, 
he  was  entered  at  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, and  devoted  himself  to  scientific 
studies.  He  soon  shewed  that  he  had  now 
chosen  the  right  path  in  life,  and  he 
rapidly  gained  an  extraordinary  number 
of  prizes  in  pure  mathematics,  as  well  as 
in  natural  j)hilosophy,  astronomy,  and 
other  branches  of  study.  In  1817  he  ob- 
tained a B.A.  degree,  and  for  ten  years 
remained  at  the  University,  puhhshing  at 
first  various  treatises  on  mathematics,  in- 
cluding the  difierential  and  integral  calcu- 
lus, and  subsequently  on  the  steam-engine. 
For  this  he  obtained  a gold  medal  from 
tlie  Koyal  Dublin  Society ; and  his  repu- 
tation being  now  in  a great  measure  es- 
tablished, he  began  to  contribute  to  the 
“Edinburgh  Encyclopaedia”  and  the  “En- 
cyclopaedia ]\Ietropolitana,”  writing  elabo- 
rate articles  on  pure  mathematics,  as.  well 
as  on  the  applied  sciences.  In  1827,  on 
tlie  establishment  of  the  London  Univer- 
sity, Dr.  I.iardner  accepted  the  chair  of 
Natural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy,  and 
removing  to  London,  he  set  on  foot  a 
scheme  for  a “Cabinet  Encyclopaedia,” 
whicli  he  gradually  perfected,  obtaining 
tlie  co-operation  of  many  eminent  men. 
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Sir  John  Herschell  wi’ote  a paper  for  this 
hook  which  attained  considerable  celebrity, 
“The  Prehminary  Discourse  upon  Natural 
Philosophy,”  but  most  of  the  scientific 
articles  are  due  to  Dr.  Lardner  himself. 
In  1840  Dr.  Lardner  went  to  the  United 
States,  and  delivered  with  much  success  a 
series  of  lectures,  which  have  since  been 
published.  After  devoting  much  time  to 
“ Railway  Economy,”  and  writing  a good 
deal  on  this  and  other  subjects.  Dr.  Lard- 
ner started  his  last  important  work,  the 
“Museum  of  Science  and  Art,”  which 
contains  many  of  the  best  popular  treatises 
on  science  which  have  ever  been  written. 
Dr.  Lardner  has  left  one  son,  a commis- 
sarj^-general  of  the  British  ai’my,  and  two 
daughters,  the  issue  of  two  marriages. — 
Glohe. 


The  Ret.  Peiecipal  Lee. 

May  2.  At  his  residence  in  the  College, 
aged  79,  the  Very  Reverend  John  Lee, 
D.D.,  Principal  of  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh. The  reverend  Principal  had  for 
some  time  been  in  infirm  health  ; but  his 
last  illness  did  not  extend  much  beyond  a 
week  or  ten  days. 

Dr.  Lee  was  bom  about  1780,  in  a 
village  on  the  Gala  tVater.  He  was 
for  a time  under  the  celebrated  Dr.  Ley- 
den; and  afterwards  passed  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh,  where  he  took  a 
degree  in  medicine.  Subsequently,  how- 
ever, he  entered  the  Chm’ch,  his  first 
charge  being  a Scotch  Church  in  London. 
His  next  preferment  was  to  Peebles,  where 
he  resided  for  four  years  ; and,  thus  early 
rising  to  some  degree  of  eminence,  he  was 
in  1812  elected  to  the  chair  of  Church 
History^  in  the  University  of  St.  Andrews. 
Dr.  Lee,  besides  other  appointments,  after- 
wards successively  filled  the  charges  of  the 
Canongate,  Lady^  Tester’s,  and  the  Old 
Church  m this  city,  until,  in  1840,  he  was 
elected  by  the  Town  Council  to  the  high 
office  of  Principal  of  the  University.  He 
took  part  in  at  least  one  Government  com- 
mission, and  also  held  the  position  of 
Secretary  to  the  Bible  Board.  He  did 
not  shrink  from  taking  a share  of  the 
ecclesiastical  controversy  of  the  times, 
ever  shewing,  however,  a manly  and  tem- 
perate bearing.  In  1844  he  was  elected 
to  the  chair  of  Divinity  in  the  University, 
which  he  held  in  conjunction  with  the 
Principalship.  On  his  appointment  to  the 
latter,  he  resigned  his  charge  as  one  of  the 
ministers  of  the  city ; and  at  once  pro- 
ceeded actively  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
his  new  office.  In  the  same  year  he  was 
elected  to  the  Moderator’s  chair ; and 
many^  of  the  pastoral  letters  that  from 
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time  to  time  were  addressed  to  the  Church 
were  from  his  pen.  It  was  his  custom 
every  year  to  open  the  session  of  the  Uni- 
versity by  an  address  to  the  students, 
and  such  as  have  been  present  must  have 
marked  the  impression  made  by  the  reve- 
rend and  unafiected  dignity  of  his  manner. 
Of  the  lessons  of  practical  wisdom,  clothed 
in  such  inimitable  felicity  of  style  that  on 
these  occasions  flowed  from  his  lips,  it  is 
needless  for  us  to  speak. 

Principal  Lee  was  one  of  the  Deans  of 
the  Chapel  Royal,  and  a fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society. — Courant. 


Chaeles  Robeet  Leslie,  R.A. 

May  5. — At  his  house  in  St.  John’s 
Wood,  aged  65,  Charles  Robert  Leslie,  an 
eminent  artist. 

Mr.  Leslie  was  born  in  London  in  the 
year  1794,  of  American  parents.  A few 
years  after  his  birth,  his  parents  left 
England,  and  went  to  Philadelphia,  or 
the  Quaker  city,  where  the  painter  was 
educated.  He  used,  in  after  years,  to  say, 
that  he  remembered  that  early  toss  on  the 
Atlantic.  After  a short  apprenticeship 
with  a bookseller  (his  brother),  where  he 
enjoyed  opening  book  parcels  from  Eng- 
land that  he  might  pore  over  the  en- 
gravings of  Stothard,  Smirke,  Cook,  and 
Uwins, — men  whom  he  was  destined  to  sur- 
pass,—-he  returned  to  England  in  1811  to 
study  art.  If  we  can  believe  a rather 
careless  American  book,  Mr.  Leslie’s  first 
success  was  a likeness  of  that  drunken 
and  eccentric  actor,  George  Frederic  Cooke, 
while  acting  at  the  Philadelphia  Theatre. 
It  was  a rich  patron  who  foresaw  his  suc- 
cess, advised  his  return  to  England,  and 
gave  him  kind  letters  of  introduction  to 
Messrs.  Dunlop  and  Co.,  American  mer- 
chants in  London. 

He  began  life  in  the  humble  Bucking- 
ham-street,  Fitzroy-square,  in  the  very 
cross-trees  of  the  house,— in  fact,  the 
usual  garret  of  needy  genius.  West  and 
Washington  Allston,  both  Americans  like 
himself,  were  Leslie’s  earliest  instructors. 
In  1821  he  was  elected  Associate  of  the 
Academy,  and  in  1826  full  R.A.  The 
events  of  his  life  are  few ; in  1833  he  was 
appointed  by  the  American  Government 
Professor  of  Drawing  to  the  Military  Aca- 
demy at  West  Point,  a post  which  re- 
quired not  genius,  but  mere  rule  and  line 
exactitude.  He  went  out,  got  sick  of  the 
dull  toil  in  flve  months,  resigned,  and  re- 
turned finally  to  England,  much,  no  doubt, 
to  the  disgust  of  the  patriotic  Rowdies  of 
New  York.  He  ranks  with  West,  New- 
ton, and  Allston,  as  one  of  the  four  Ame- 


rican painters  who  have  earned  an  Eng- 
lish fame.  As  the  illustrator  of  Shak- 
speare,  Don  Quixote,  Moliere,  and  Gold- 
smith, he' ranks  above  them  all. 

An  artistic  friend  tells  us  he  remembers 
Leslie  at  one  of  Wilkie’s  parties,  when  he 
lived  in  Vicarage-place,  Kensington.  It 
was  a dinner  at  which  Allan  Cunningham, 
the  poet,  danced  with  national  glee  round 
a haggis,  which,  as  yet  unpunctured,  had 
not  breathed  forth  its  savoury  steam.  The 
party  were  noisy,  but  Leslie,  always  quiet 
and  thoughtful,  was  lost  in  contemplation 
of  the  dark  lustre  and  flashing  brilliancy 
of  a silver  spoon.  “ Of  how  much  more 
value,”  said  the  studious  painter,  “ are 
these  tints  than  those  of  gold  plate  ; how 
exquisite  the  simple,  pure  lustre,  the 
pearliness,  the  quiet  brilliancy.”  This 
anecdote  shews  us  the  very  key-note  of 
Leslie’s  system  of  colour,  from  ‘ Sancho 
and  the  Duchess’  down  to  the  ‘ Queen  and 
Jeannie  Deans,’  always  “ the  silver  spoon,” 
— it  might  have  been  his  crest.  In  design 
and  subject  he  might  have  followed  Smirke 
and  Newton,  but  in  colour  he  was  born 
with  the  silver  spoon  in  his  mouth.  J ust 
as  we  like  to  know  that  Reynolds’s  ‘ Puck’ 
was  afterwards  a brewer’s  porter,  so  we 
like  to  hear  that  at  an  academic  party, 
where  gesture  was  discussed,  Chantrey 
suggested  the  cunning,  vulgar  finger  on 
the  nose  that  marks  the  Sancho  in  Leslie’s 
great  Vernon  Gallery  picture,  a duplicate 
of  which  is  now  at  Petworth,  first  painted 
for  Lord  Egremont.  The  landscape  of 
the  ‘ Jeannie  Deans’  picture  was  painted 
from  Queen  Mary’s  walk  at  Hampton 
Court,  one  of  his  favourite  haunts,  and 
where,  in  his  wide,  tolerant  admiration  of 
everything  beautiful,  hespent  long  summer 
days,  copying  the  size  of  life  the  heads  of 
the  piping  boys  in  Raphael’s  cartoon  of 
the  ‘ Sacrifice  at  Lystra.’  In  his  light, 
firm  touch  and  management  of  interior 
light,  Leslie  often  reminds  us  of  the  old 
Dutch  painter,  De  Hooge,  whose  works 
he  much  admired.  His  passionate  admi- 
ration of  his  old  friend  Constable  is  well 
known.  Latterly,  Mr.  Leslie  had  with- 
drawn a good  deal  from  academic  busi- 
ness, avoiding  new  faces  and  new  ideas, 
but  while  in  “ the  life”  or  in  the  lecture- 
room  he  was  always  kind  to  the  students 
and  solicitous  for  their  progress.  He  was 
careful  in  always  painting  from  models, 
and  to  him  the  modern  careful  school  owe 
more  than  they  imagine.  In  everything, 
even  in  mechanical  matters,  he  was  simple 
and  pure-hearted,  for  he  avoided  all  var- 
nishes and  frail  meretricious  maguilps 
and  painted  with  linseed  oil,  which  ac. 
counts  for  the  durability  and  improve^ 
meiit,  as  well  as  for  the  apparent  flatness 
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coldness,  and  deadness  of  some  of  liis  pic- 
tures. At  first  indifferent  to  tfie  genius 
of  Eaphael,  he  latterly  grew  more  admir- 
ing of  that  saintly  emperor  of  art, — 
lamenting  to  old  friends  his  own  want  of 
opportunities  in  never  having  been  to 
Italy  or  receiving  a scholastic  art-train- 
ing. He  was  not  only  a shy  man,  but  a 
man  truly  humble  and  distrustful  of  his 
own  genius.  He  never  allowed  any  one 
to  see  him  at  work,  being  slow  to  please 
himself,  though  lightning  quick  in  inven- 
tion, and,  it  is  said,  had  a secret  slide  in 
his  easel,  into  which  he  could  slip  his  work 
if  surprised  by  sudden  visitors  whom  he 
might  be  unwilling  to  turn  from  his  door. 
All  who  knew  him  felt  that  he  was  a 
humble,  single-minded,  kind  man,— but 
only  those  who  knew  him  intimately  knew 
the  unobtrusive,  calm,  religious  feeling 
that  underlaid  the  mere  surface  and  soci- 
able qualities  of  the  genial  well-read  man, 
who  could  infuse  such  dry  racy  humour 
into  the  anecdote,  such  charm  into  the 
verse  of  the  old  ballad.  A rising  young 
artist  who  shared  his  intimacy  and  deeply 
appreciated  the  friendship  of  such  a man, 
writes  to  us  “ Perhaps  you  know  the 
pang  of  going  to  inquire  for  a sick  friend 
and  finding  the  shutters  closed.  A coffin- 
lid  in  the  window  could  not  strike  one 
with  a more  sudden  horror.  Of  all  the 
men  I have  ever  known,  Leslie  was  the 
one  that  I respected  most.  To  think  I 
shall  never  see  the  kind  face  of  that  truly 
good  man  again ! It  is  a great  grief  to 
me  to  have  lost  a friend  so  gentle  in  man- 
ner, so  refined  in  feeling.  It  was  one  of 
my  greatest  delights  to  hear  his  entertain- 
ing conversation,  to  play  at  chess  with 
him,  (he,  so  anxious  to  win,  yet  so  sorry 
that  I must  lose  that  he  might  win,)  to 
hear  him  sing  snatches  of  old  songs,  to 
see  him  take  part  in  a charade,  or  even  a 
Scotch  reel,  to  hear  him  read  his  favourite 
‘ Don  Quixote,’  or  recite  some  witty  or 
choice  passage  of  a chosen  author.  Some 
of  my  happiest  days  were  spent  in  stroll- 
ing with  him  about  Hampton  Court.  I 
have  spent  many  merry  days  with  him  in 
park  and  wood.  He  was  always  ready 
with  kind  artistic  advice  when  I asked  it, 
but  he  never  forced  it  on  me.  He  fed  me 
as  one  feeds  a child — he  did  not  drive  it 
down  me  as  if  I was  a horse.  When  he 
praised  me  it  gave  me  more  pleasure  than 
the  flattery  of  all  my  other  friends.  I was 
treated  by  him  with  the  most  gentle 
familiarity,  and  yet  I could  not  but  reve- 
rence, though  I loved  him.  1 never  went 
to  his  house  without  learning  something, 
never  left  it  without  esteeming  and  loving 
him  more.  He  was  not  one  of  those  men 
who  give  you  the  run  of  their  studio, 
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which  means  permit  you  to  worship  at 
their  altar.  He  preferred  directing  young 
men  to  great  pictures,  and  never  set  him- 
self up  as  a model  He  often  added  to  his 
advice  the  wise— ‘But  I may  be  wrong.’ 
He  was  never  tired  of  talking  of,  or  of 
hearing  about,  the  great  painters.  He 
was  not  one  of  thos®.  one-eyed  connoisseurs 
who  shut  themselves  up  in  a particular 
school.  He  did  justice  to  all,  and  used 
to  say,  ‘ A true  lover  of  flowers  does  not 
despise  the  lily  because  he  admires  the 
rose  f and  he  liked  great  books  almost  as 
much  as  he  did  great  pictures.  He  did 
not  care  much  for  adverse  criticisms,  but 
I have  seen  him  smile  at  a kindly  para- 
graph, and  say,  ‘ Well,  it  is  always  pleasant 
to  hear  oneself  praised.’.  In  a word,  a 
more  conscientious,  just,  and  noble-hearted 
man  I never  met  than  Charles  Leslie,  who 
now  lies  dead.” 

Leslie  has  been  unjustly  called  a painter’s 
painter.  The  grace,  loveliness,  gentlehood 
and  purity  of  his  creations  can  be  appre- 
ciated by  all.  He  has  interpreted  for  all 
of  us — beautified  and  illuminated  for  all 
of  us — some  of  the  choicest  pages  of  Shak- 
speare,  Don  Quixote,  Sterne,  Smollett, 
Fielding,  Milton,  Scott  and  Moliere.  He 
painted  religious  pictures  and  court  pic- 
tures ; w’^rote  nearly  the  best  artist’s  bio- 
graphy ; lectured  successfully  on  painting, 
and  wrote  a delightful  book  on  art.  His 
lectures  at  the  Royal  Academy  were  pub- 
lished in  the  Atlieno&um  at  the  time  of 
their  delivery,  and  we  can  answer  for  it 
that  their  interest  is  very  far  from  gone 
by.  His  range  was  wide,  and  his  facility 
great,  as  his  long  connection  with  the 
Sketching  Club  satisfactorily  proves.  For 
forty  years  he  sustained  in  art,  with  rarely 
failing  power,  his  simple,  unpretending 
manner,  full  of  quiet  certainty  and  power, 
latterly  only  somewhat  wavering  -and  en- 
feebled. In  the  Sheepshanks  collection 
the  nation,  luckily,  may  see  him  at  his 
zenith ; his  colour  cold,  heavy  sometimes 
in  its  greens  and  purples  and  dull  reds, 
but  stiU  never  forgetful  of  the  purity  of 
the  tones  in  the  silver  spoon.  His  hu- 
mour has  an  exquisite  “ bouquet”  about  it ; 
his  conception  of  female  beauty  was  pure, 
and  of  the  first  order;  his  imagination 
was  powerful,  but  is  hidden  by  its  very 
simplicity,  perfect  propriety  and  truth. 
He  tells  a story  perfectly,  dramatically, 
simply,  and  always  without  affectation, 
choosing  the  exact  moment  of  the  climax. 
He  seldom  attempted  textural  imitation, 
but  he  knew  exactly  what  a brushful  of 
paint  could  stand  for.  His  touch  was 
elastically  light — accurate,  yet  firm.  Thank 
goodness,  Mr.  Leslie  soon  left  ‘ Saul  and 
the  Witch  of  Endor’  for  ‘ Belinda  and  Tom 
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Jones,’  Perhaps  there  never  was  so  ex- 
quisitely simple  a painter  of  sheer  ideal 
scenes.  He  paints  them,  too,  not  as  if 
they  had  flashed  hastily  across  his  vision, 
but  as  if  he  had  lived  for  years  with  every 
character.  His  Don  Quixote,  Petruchio, 
Sterne,  Dominie  Sampson,  Perdita,  are 
just  perfect.  His  early  pictures,  ‘ Sir 
Roger  de  Coverley,’  ‘ Anne  Page  and 
Slender,’  and.  * May  Day  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,’  are  the  most  laboured  : latterly 
his  colour  grew  lurid  and  his  simplicity 
somewhat  scattered  and  flimsy.  Leslie, 
who  always  contended  that  no  country 
since  the  days  of  Watteau  had  surpassed 
the  English  school,  confessed  latterly  that 
the  P.R.B.s  had  done  good  to  art,  by  in- 
citing to  care,  finish,  and  truth  to  nature. 
If  there  needed  any  further  proof  of  the 
gentle  heart  we  have  lost,  we  might  men- 
tion, to  his  credit,  that  he  was  the  most 
careful  and  generous  “ Hanger”  the  Aca- 
demy ever  had,  and  seldom  exhibited  his 
own  works  in  the  years  in  which  such 
onerous  and  invidious  duty  devolved  on 
him. — AtJiencBum. 


Joseph  Stuege,  Esq, 

May  14.  At  Edgbaston,  near  Birming- 
ham, aged  65,  Mr.  Joseph  Sturge,  an 
eminent  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 

He  was  born  at  Elberton,  Gloucester- 
shire, about  ten  miles  from  Bristol,  on 
the  2nd  of  August,  1793,  and  was  there- 
fore in  his  sixty-sixth  year  at  the  time  of 
his  death.  He  was  the  sixth  member  of 
the  family  bearing  in  direct  succession  the 
name  of  Joseph  Sturge,  which  he  now 
transmits  to  his  son,  a boy  of  twelve  years 
of  age.  He  first  established  himself  in 
business  at  Bewdley,  as  a corn -merchant, 
on  arriving  at  maturity,  and  afterwards, 
in  1822,  settled  at  Birmingham.  Here, 
and  at  Gloucester,  in  partnership  with  his 
brother,  Alderman  Charles  Sturge,  he  con- 
tinued to  carry  on  business  until  his  death. 
In  1834  he  married  Eliza,  daughter  of 
Mr.  James  Cropper,  of  Liverpool,  and  thus 
became  related  to  the  extensive  philan- 
thropic family  circle  of  which  that  eminent 
man  was  the  centre.  This  union  was, 
however,  of  very  brief  duration.  Mr. 
Sturge,  in  1846,  married  Hannah,  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  Barnard  Dickenson,  of  Coal- 
brook  Dale,  who  survives  him,  and  by 
whom  he  leaves  one  son  and  four  daugh- 
ters. From  early  life  he  actively  par- 
ticipated in  the  various  philanthropic 
movements  of  the  day,  but  specially  de- 
voted himself  to  the  Anti-Slavery  cause. 
The  Anti-Corn-Law  League  in  its  early 
days  was  deeply  indebted  to  Mr.  Sturge. 
On  his  return  from  America,  at  the  request 
Geht.  Mag.  Vol.  CCVI. 


of  Mr.  Cobden  and  others,  he  took  up  the 
subject  of  an  extension  of  the  suffrage, 
and  in  1842  contested  the  borough  of 
Nottingham,  where  the  late  Mr.  Walter 
defeated  him  by  a small  majority,  the  num- 
bers being  1,885  to  1,801,  though  there  was 
gross  bribery,  personation,  &c.,  and  there 
had  also  been  a compromise  between  some 
of  the  leaders  on  both  sides,  by  which  Mr. 
Walter’s  return  was  not  to  have  been  op- 
posed. Mr.  Walter  was  unseated  for  corrup- 
tion, but  Mr.  Sturge  did  not  stand  again. 
In  1840  Mr.  Sturge  had  Iseen  solicited  to 
stand  as  a candidate  for  Birmingham,  but 
did  not  go  to  the  poll,  having  been  with- 
drawn upon  an  understanding  that  the 
whole  Liberal  party  w^ould  support  him  at 
the  next  vacancy.  In  1844,  upon  the 
death  of  Mr.  Joshua  Scholefield,  he  was 
again  brought  forward,  but  the  arrange- 
ment which  had  been  previously  made 
was  not  carried  out,  and  the  result  was 
the  return  of  the  Tory  candidate,  Mr. 
Spooner.  The  following  year,  when  all 
Europe  was  convulsed  with  revolutions,  he 
attended  at  Brussels  the  first  of  that  re- 
markable series  of  Peace  Congresses  which 
continued  to  be  held  annually  in  the  prin- 
cipal cities  of  Europe  until  1852,  and  at 
all  of  which  he  was  present,  and  had  a 
principal  share  in  the  guidance  of  their 
proceedings.  The  year  1848  was  also 
signalised  by  his  interview's  with  the 
members  of  the  Provisional  Government 
of  France,  especially  Lamartine  and  Arago, 
on  the  subjects  of  peace  and  slavery,  i-e- 
sulting  in  the  decree  which  abolished 
slavery  throughout  the  French  colonies. 
One  of  the  best  known  incidents  of  Mr. 
Sturge’s  public  life  was  his  visit  to  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  in  February,  1854. 
Accompanied  by  bis  two  friends,  Mr. 
Charlton  and  Mr.  Pease,  M.P.,  he  formed 
a deputation  from  the  Society  of  Friends 
to  present  an  address  of  remonstrance 
against  the  war  solely  on  religious  grounds. 
The  Birmingham  Conservative  paper, 
“ Aris’s  Gazette,”  in  a lengthened  notice, 
says: — “Although  in  all  the  points  above 
enumerated  Mr.  Sturge  held  strongly  pro- 
nounced opinions,  generally  at  variance 
with  those  of  the  majority  of  his  country- 
men, it  would  be  difficult  to  say  whether 
he  was  more  respected  by  his  opponents 
or  his  friends.” 


CLERGY  DECEASED. 

March  23.  At  Llwyncroes,  Carmarthen,  aged 
25,  the  Kev.  David  Richards,  of  St.  Aldan’s  Col- 
lege, Manchester. 

April  3.  At  the  Eectory,  aged  59,  the  Rev. 
John  IJlUiam  Dover,  B.A.  1822,  Trinity  College, 
Canihrklge,  H.  of  Barmston  (1829),  Yorkshire. 
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April  8.  At  Bassingliam,  Lincolnsh.,  aged  76, 
the  Rev.  Daniel  Sheppard  Wayland,  P.C.  of 
Thurlby,  Lincolnshire. 

April  9.  At  the  Rectory,  aged  91,  the  Rev. 
Walter  Shirley,  R.  of  Brailsford  (1847),  Derbysh. 

April  15.  Aged  50,  the  Rev.  Henry  Butler, 
B.A.  1831,  M.A.  1834_,  Magdalene  College,  Cam- 
bridge, R.  of  Llandysilio  (1850),  Montgomerysh. 

Ariril  20.  At  Ashton-under-Lyne,  aged  64, 
the  Rev.  Jonathan  Sutcliffe,  F.S.A. 

At  Bath,  aged  86,  the  Rev.  Randolph  Richard 
Knipe,  B.A.  1795,  M.A.  1799,  Queen’s  College, 
Oxford. 

April  23.  At  Naas,  the  Rev.  W.  Be  Burgh, 
V.  of  Naas  (1831). 

At  Cringleford,  aged  81,  the  Rev.  Wm.  John 
Smyth,  B.A.  1801,  M.A.  1804,  Emmanuel  College, 
Cambridge. 

Aged  64,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Mhilton  Symonds, 
B.A.  1818,  M.A.  1821,  St.  John’s  Coll.,  Cambridge, 
R.  of  Adwick-le-Street  (1843),  A''orkshire. 

April  24.  At  Bishopstrow,  Wilts,  aged  64,  the 
Rev.  John  Wickham  Griffith,  B.A.  1816,  M.A. 
1819,  Queen’s  College,  Oxford,  R.  of  Bishopstrow 
(1846),  and  of  Pertwood  (1825),  Wilts. 

Aged  81,  the  BeY.John  Ashley,  B.A.  1801, 
M.A.  1804,  late  Fellow  of  Jesus  College,  Cam- 
bridge, R.  of  Teversham  (1853),  and  Canon  of 
Ely '(1841). 

At  Kingstown,  Ireland,  the  Rev.  Francis  Rich. 
Rowell,  B.A.  1840,  M A.  1843,  Jesus  College, 
Cambridge. 

Aged  40,  the  Rev.  John  Peter  Davies,  P.  C.  of 
Bettws-Leike  (1853),  Cardiganshire. 

A or  it  26.  At  the  Vicarage,  aged  70,  the  Rev. 
Charles  James  Cohley,  B.A.  1814,  M.A.  1817, 
Sidney  Sussex  College,  Cambridge,  V.  of  Wins- 
combe  (1828),  Somerset. 

Aged  69,  the  Rev.  John  Hutchinson,  B.A.  1816, 
M.A.  1812,  Ti’inity  College,  Cambridge,  Incum- 
bent of  the  Churches  of  St.  Bridget  and  St.  John 
(1851),  Beckermet,  Cumberland. 

April  ‘21.  At  the  Vicarage,  aged  78,  the  Rev. 
John  Mitford,  B.A.  1804,  V.  of  Benhall  (1810), 
R.  of  Stratford  St.  Andrew  (1824),  and  of  Weston 
(1815),  Suffolk. 

At  Strabane,  the  Rev.  Wm.  Fleming  Mease. 

April  28.  At  Baylham  Rectory,  the  Rev.  Wm. 
Colvile,  B.A.  1827,  M.A.  1830,  St.  .John’s  College, 
Cambridge,  R.  of  Broome  (1828),  Norfolk,  and  of 
Baylham  (1828),  Suffolk. 

April  30.  At  Shepton  Mallet, _ aged  66,  the 
Rev.  Edward  Hyde  Cosens,  for  thirty-four  years 
Chaplain  of  the  House  of  Correction. 

Lately.  At  Altadore,  Wicklow,  the  Rev.  Lam- 
hert  W.  Hepenstall,  P.C.  of  Derrylossary,  dio. 
Dublin. 

May  1.  At  Bromley,  Kent,  aged  61,  the  Rev. 
Charles  Anthony  Hunt,  B.A.  1820,  M.A.  1824, 
Merton  College,  Oxford,  late  of  Buckley,  Sidbury, 
Devon.shire.  He  was  the  only  surviving  nephew 
of  the  late  Sir  H.  P.  Davie,  bart.,  of  Creedy- 
park,  Devon,  and  only  remaining  brother  of  Miss 
Hunt,  of  Sandford-lodge,  Brighton,  Sussex.  He 
was  a kind  friend,  and  his  loss  will  be  much 
lamented,  especially  by  the  poor  of  Sidbury,  to 
whom  he  was  a liberal  benefactor. 

Aged  28,  the  Rev.  Charles  John  Langham, 
B.A.  1854,  M.A.  1857,  Emmanuel  College,  Cam- 
bridge. He  was  the  youngest  son  of  S.  F.  Lang- 
ham, esq.,  of  Highbury  New-pk.,  and  Bartlett’s- 
buildings,  Holborn. 

May  2.  At  the  Rectory,  St.  John’s,  Ilketshall, 
of  which  parish  he  was  curate,  aged  30,  the  Rev. 
Henry  Lnngton,  B.A.  1851,  St.John’s  College, 
Cambridge. 

At  Upper  St.  Germains-terr.,  Blackheath,  aged 
70,  the  Rev.  William  Orqcr,  B.A.  1826,  M A. 
1829,  St.  Edmund  Hall,  O.xford,  P.C.  of  Shirley, 
Hants. 

May  3.  Aged  92,  the  Rev.  William  Chanter, 
B.A.  i/sO,  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  Incumbent  of 
Ilartland. 

May  4.  At  Bishops-Bourno,  aged  05,  the  lion, 
and  Rev.  William  Elen,  B.A.  1815,,.M.A.  1817, 


Christ  Chtirch,  Oxford,  R.  of  Bishops-Bourne 
(1846),  and  Senior  Six  Preacher  in.  Canterbury 
Cathedral  (1823). 

May  5.  Aged  25,  the  Rev.  Richard  Curteis 
Burra,  B.A.  1857,  Scholar  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  Assistant-Curate  of  Ashford,  Kent. 
He  was  the  second  surviving  son  of  Wm.  Burra, 
esq.,  of  Ashfoi’d. 

At  Summerhill,  Scaleby,  aged  59,  the  Rev. 
John  Hill,  B.A.  1821,  M.A.  1824,  Jesus  College, 
Cambridge,  R.  of  Scaleby  (1826),  Cumberland. 

May  10.  At  Leamington,  aged  50,  the  Rev. 
Edward  Geo.  Parker,  M.A.  (B.A.  1825),  Chaplain 
to  The  Forc  's. 

May  11.  At  Norf'lk-road,  Brighton,  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Stansfield  Penny,  B.A.  1846,  M.A.  1849, 
St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge. 

At  Mar  ton -house,  Westmoreland,  aged  59,  the 
Rev.  Francis  John  Courtenay,  M.A.  (B.A.  1830), 
St.  Peter’s  College,  Cambridge,  R.  of  North 
Bovey  (1831),  Devon. 

May  12.  At  Stratford-house,  Ryde,  the  Rev. 
John  George  Kentish,  LL.B.  1855,  Emmanuel 
College,  Cambridge. 

May  13.  At  Englefield,  Surrej',  the  Rev. 
Augustus  Newland. 

May  15.  In  Upper  Gower-st.,  aged  67,  the 
.Edward  Osborn,  B.A.  1823,  M.A.  1826,  St. 
Peter’s  College,  Cambridge,  Vicar  of  Asheldam 
(1850),  E'Sex. 

May  16.  At  Attleborough,  the  Rev.  Henry 
Francldin,  B.A.  1801,  Clare  College,  Cambridge, 
R.  of  Bar  ford  (1806),  Norfolk. 

May  18.  At  Moggerhanger-house,  Beds.,  the 
Rev.  Edward  Henry  Hawkins,  aged  64. 

The  Rev.  Mortimer  O'Sullivan,  D.D.,  Preben- 
dary of  Armagh,  and  R.  of  Ballymore,  in  the  same 
diocese. 


May  5.  At  Bethelfleld  Manse,  Kirkcaldy,  aged 
83,  the  Rev.  James  Law,  in  the  sixty-first  year 
of  his  ministry. 

3Iny  8.  At  the  Free  Church  Manse  of  Kilsyth, 
aged  80,  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Burns,  D.D.,  in  the  fifty- 
ninth  year  of  his  ministry,  senior  minister  of  the 
Fh-ee  Church  of  Scotland.  “ Dr.  Burns  was  born 
in  the  year  1779,  in  the  town  of  Borrowstounnes, 
where  his  father  held  an  office  in  connexion  with 
the  Excise.  He  was  one  of  a large  family,  four 
of  whom  were  ministers  of  the  Gospel,— the  late 
Mr.  Burns,  of  Brechin;  himself;  Dr.  Geo.  Burns, 
minister  of  the  Free  Church  at  Corstorphine  ; and 
Dr.  Robert  Burns,  of  Toronto,  formerly  of  Paisley. 
His  first  charge  was  in  the  parish  of  Dun,  where 
he  was  ordained  in  the  year  1800.  He  was  thus 
the  father  of  the  Free  Church  before  his  death — 
a distinction  which  now  devolv-s,  we  believe,  on 
Mr.  Miller,  the  venerable  minister  of  Monikie, 
father  of  Dr.  Miller,  of  Glasgow,  and  Professor 
Miller,  of  Edinburgh.  Dr.  Burns  was  settled  at 
Kilsyth  in  1820.  He  has  left  some  MSS.  on  the 
subject  of  the  famous  Kilsyth  Revival,  and  re- 
miniscences of  ministers  and  others.  With  literary 
accomplishments  of  a superior  order.  Dr.  Burns 
united  eminent  benevolence,  indefatigable  zeal, 
and  a warm  interest  in  every  good  cause.” 

May  10.  At  Edinburgh,  aged  78,  the  Rev. 
Angus  Makellar,  D.D. 

DEATHS. 

ARRANGED  IN  CHRONOLOGICAL  ORDER. 

Jan.  31.  At  Pegu,  aged  37,  Capt.  John  Smith 
Barclay,  39th  Madras  N.I.,  last  surviving  son  of 
the  Ho  I.  Alex.  Barclay,  Receiver-General  of  the 
Island  of  Jamaica. 

March  6.  At  Cape  Town,  of  dysentery,  Robert 
Knox,  esq.,  R!gistrar  of  the  Mixed  Commission. 
IMr.  Knox  has  been  connected  with  the  London 
press  for  iTearly  a quarter  of  a century,  his  career 
as  a journ  ilist  having  begun  as  a parliamentary 
reporter  on  one  of  the  morning  papers.  He 
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subsequently  filled  the  post  of  sub-editor  of  the 
journal  to  which  he  was  first  attached,  and  after- 
wards undertook  the  editorship  of  the  “ Morning 
Herald,”  which  he  conducted  for  upwards  of 
twelve  years,  when  he  received  the  appointin'  nt 
of  Registrar  to  the  Mixed  Commission  at  the 
Cape,— an  office  which  it  was  his  lot  to  hold  but 
for  a few  months  only  before  his  death.  In  politics 
the  deceased  gentleman  was  a sincere  and  honest 
Conservative,  and  as  firmly  devoted  to  his  prin- 
ciples as  to  his  party,  many  of  whose  leading 
men  honoured  him  with  a large  measure  of  their 
e.steem  and  confidence.  In  the  private  relations 
of  life  Mr.  Knox  was  alike  the  beloved  of  his 
family  and  his  friends.  His  kind  and  affectionate 
nature  endeared  him  to  the  former  in  the  same 
measure  that  his  unassuming  demeanour,  warm- 
hearted and  generous  disposition,  and  quiet, 
genial  humour  recommended  bim  to  the  regard 
of  the  latter.  We  regret  to  add  that  Mr.  Kno.i 
has  left  a widow  and  a numerous  family  to  mourn 
their  loss.— llornlnf/  Herald. 

March  14.  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Wm.  Pearson, 
esq.,  of  Redhill-house,  Stourbridge. 

March  15.  At  Kildare-terr.,  Westbourne-pk,, 
aged  15,  Fanny  Charlton,  dau.  of  the  late  Col. 
Frederic  Wright  Hands,  Madras  Army. 

At  St.  Pre-au-Bleau,  France,  aged  89,  S.  Att- 
wood,  esq.,  late  of  Brighton  and  Berwick-on- 
Tweed. 

March  21.  At  Windsor,  aged  67,  Lieut.-Col. 
John  Clarke,  late  of  H.M.’s  66th  Regt. 

March  22.  At  Coonoor,  Major  Fidelio  R. 
Trev/man,  of  the  Madras  Native  Infantry,  second 
son  of  the  late  Robert  Trewman,  esq.,  proprietor 
of  the  “ Exeter  Flying  Post.” 

March  24.  At  Shillingford,  aged  64,  John 
Yates,  esq. 

March  28.  At  South-st.,  Finsbury,  Archibald 
Redfoord  Ridgway,  M.B.  Bond.,  Staff-surgeon, 
2nd  Class,  eldest  son  of  the  late  Lieut.-Col.  Ridg- 
way. 

March  31,  At  St.  John’s,  New  Brunswick, 
aged  70,  Lieut.  Charles  Hare,  R N.,  only  surviv- 
ing son  of  the  late  Capt.  Charles  Hare,  R.N 

Lately.  At  Wallendbeen,  N.S.  Wales,  Henry 
Francis  Kingdon,  esq.,  second  son  of  the  late 
Francis  Kingdon,  esq.,  of  Torrington,  and  grand  - 
son  of  the  Very  Rev.  Jos.  Palmer,  Dean  of  Cashel. 

April  3.  On  Board  the  “ Nemesis”  steamship, 
on  his  return  to  England,  aged  38,  Lieut.-Col. 
Seymour,  of  H.M.’s  84th  Regt.,  eldest  surviving 
son  of  Dr.  Seymour,  of  Charles-st.,  BerkMey-sq. 

April  10.  At  Dartmouth,  aged  90,  Mrs.  Scuda- 
more, relict  of  the  late  George  A Scudamore, 
Esq.  This  venerabie  lady  was  related  by  her 
marriage  to  two  ancient  ducal  families,  those  of 
Norfolk  and  Beaufort;  and  among  the  remi- 
niscences of  her  remote  childhood  vas  a vivid 
recollection  of  the  poet  Cowper,  and  his  friends, 
Mrs.  Unwin  and  Lady  Hesketh,  all  of  whom  she 
had  personally  known. 

April  12.  At  Dawlish,  aged  69,  Major  O’Hara 
Baynes,  R.N.,  Royal  Artillery. 

April  13.  At  Paris,  aged  69,  Mr.  Chas.  Barry 
Baldwin.  He  was  a gentleman  Of  considerable 
parliamentary  celebrity,  having  heen  for  many 
years  member  for  Totnes  in  the  Conservative 
interest,  and  the  constant  opponent  of  the  influ- 
ence of  the  ducal  house  of  Somerset  in  that 
borough.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  late  Col. 
Baldwin,  and  was  born  in  1789.  He  was  called 
to  the  bar  in  early  life,  but  we  believe  he  never 
practised.  He  was  a director  of  the  Australian 
Bank,  of  the  Investment  Society,  of  the  Eagle 
Assurance  Company,  and  of  several  foreign  and 
English  railways,  and  acted  as  secretary  to  the 
French  commissioners.  He  was  elected  M.P. 
for  Totnes  in  two  parliaments  previous  to  the 
passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  and  was  re-chosen  in 
1839  by  a double  return  with  IMr.  Win.  Blount, 
the  son-in-law  of  the  late  Duke  of  Somerset,  but 
was  unseated  on  petition.  He  was  re-chosen  in 
1841,  and  again  in  1847,  but  failed  to  secure  his 
seat  in  the  general  election  of  1852,  when  he  was 


at  the  bottom  of  the  poll.  Mr.  Barry  Baldwin 
was  married  to  a daughter  of  the  late  W.  Boyle, 
esq.,  for  many  years  M.P.  for  Lymiugton,  Hants, 
by  whom  he  has  left  a family. 

At  Blackburn-cottage,  Ayr,  James  Paton,  esq. 

April  16.  At  St.  James’s-sq.,  Bath,  Capt.  Win. 
Proctor  Anderdon,  late  of  the  H.E.I.C.S.  He  was 
descended  from  a family  connected  with  Bath 
and  Bridgwater  for  the  last  two  centuries,  and 
whose  monuments  are  still  preserved  on  the 
walls  of  the  churches  of  Newton  St.  Loe  and 
Bridgwater.  He  was  the  son  of  Ferdinando  An- 
derdon, and  nephew  of  Edmund  Anderdon,  who, 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  served 
for  three  successive  years  as  Mayor  of  Bath.  He 
entered  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company 
as  a cadet,  in  the  year  1796.  He  served  through 
all  the  campaigns  of  Lord  Lake,  and  was  wounded 
in  the  trenches  before  Agra  by  a musket-shot  in 
the  shoulder.  In  1808,  being'  considered  one  of 
the  most  intelligent,  active,  and  able  oflficers  in 
the  Bengal  Army,  he  was  selected  for  the  com- 
mand of  one  of  the  Light  Infantry  Battalions, 
which  were  then  first  embodied  for  the  purpose 
of  instruction  and  exercise  on  the  plains  of  Cawn- 
pcre,  after  the  model  of  the  camp  at  Shorncliffe, 
in  1802,  under  Sir  John  Moore.  Capt.  Ander- 
don’s  health  failing  him  a few  years  after,  he 
returned  to  England,  and  retired  from  the  ser- 
vice in  1812. 

Aged  62,  Charles  Edward  Graham,  esq.,  of 
Lindfield-place,  Sussex. 

At  Hanclshusheim,  Heidelberg,  Chas.  Uhde,  esq. 

April  17.  At  Liverpool,  Capt.  Alex.  Ruxton, 
late  of  Montrose. 

At  Milport,  N.B.,  Col.  Alex.  Maclean,  late  3rd 
W.  I.  Regt. 

At  the  Palace,  Armagh,  Harriet  Susan  Isabella, 
wife  of  George  Dunbar,  esq.,  of  Wobourne,  co. 
Down,  and  niece  of  his  Grace  the  Lord  Primate. 

At  Club-chambers,  Regent-st.,  aged  74,  Col. 
Chas.  Fitzgerald,  C.B.,  formerly  of  the  6th  Ben- 
gal Cavalry. 

At  St.  Petersburg,  aged  72,  Robert  Cattley, 
esq.,  of  that  city. 

April  I'd.  At  Cowbridge,  Glam or-ganshire,  aged 

87,  Charlotte,  widow  of  Benjamin  Heath  Malkin, 
LL.D.,  formerly  Head  Master  of  King  Edward’s 
Grammar-school,  in  that  town. 

At  Constantine,  near  Falmouth,  aged  68,  Ca- 
therine Granbe,  relict  of  the  Rev.  Edw.  Rogers, 
M.A.,  late  Vicar  of  that  parish. 

At  his  residence,  Clarges-st.,  Mayfair,  aged  75, 
Henry  Daniel,  esq.,  M.D. 

April  20.  At  Bridport,  aged  81,  Ann,  relict  of 
the  Rev.  Robert  Broadley,  formerly  Rector  of 
Bridport  and  Cattistock,  Dorset. 

At  Granville-pk.,  Blackheath,  Catherine  Mary 
Anne,  wife  of  John  Vincent,  esq.,  of  Lamb-bdgs., 
Temple,  and  dau.  of  the  late  John  Massey,  esq. 

At  her  residence,  Tavistock-place,  aged  51, 
Hannah,  relict  of  Henry  Baynham,  esq. 

April  21.  At  St.  Jobn’s-place,  Winchester, 
aged  87,  Henry  Knight,  esq. 

At  Sion-pla'ce,  Sion-hill,  aged  63,  Lieut.-Col. 
Percy  Pratt. 

In  Mount  Pleasant  - sq.,  Ranelagh,  Dublin, 
aged  62,  Lieut.  James  O’Connor,  H.M.’s  27th 
Regt.,  son  of  the  late  James  O’Connor,  esq.,  of 
Madrid. 

Aged  75,  Eliz. Woodford,  widow  of  J.  Rumbell, 
esq.,  of  Cranbourn-lodge,  Turnham-green. 

At  her  residence,  Thurloe-pl.,  South  Kensing- 
ton, aged  71,  Rebecca,  wife  of  Abel  Birch,  esq. 

At  ivingston-sq.,  Bath,  Catherine,  relict  of  the 
late  Bonj.  Smyth,  esq.,  of  H.M.’s  90th  Regt.,  and 
of  Violatstown,  co.  Westmeath. 

At  his  residence,  aged  58,  Wm.  Marshall,  esq., 
of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Wm.  Tegg  & Co.,  pub- 
lish rs,  Queen-st.,  Cheapside. 

A]>ril  22.  Miles  Braiithwayt  Weston,  esq., 
eldest  son  of  the  late  Arthur  Weston,  Major  3rd 
Dragoon  Guards,  and  of  the  Royal  Crescent.  Bath. 

At  his  resh’ence,  George-st.,  Hanover-sq.,  aged 

88,  Capt.  Simon  Arfsten  Edwards,  a native  of  Fohr 
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Denmark,  and  for  upwards  of  sixty  years  a resi- 
dent of  Dover. 

At  Claremont-sq.,  aged  79,  James  BlythWayn- 
man,  esq.,  late  of  Colchester. 

Aged  51,  Arthur  Vansittart,  esq.,  of  Shottes- 
brook-ph.,  Berkshire,  and  Fool’s-cray-pL,  Kent. 

At  Edinburgh,  Susan  Mary  Ann,  wife  of  David 
Carnegie,  esq.,  of  Stronvar,  Perthshire. 

April  23.  At  Hull,  Mr.  Ferdinand  Glover. 
“ He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Professor  Glover,  of 
Dublin,  but  studied  his  profession  for  some  years 
in  Naples,  where  he  distinguished  himself  highly 
both  as  a perlormer  and  composer.  On  maMng 
his  dehut  in  London,  nearly  three  years  since,  he 
achieved  a decided  success,  the  organs  of  musical 
criticism  being  unanimous  in  their  favourable 
award,  the  justice  of  which  all  his  subsequent 
efforts  tended  to  confirm.  Mr.  Glover  possessed 
a baritone  voice  of  great  richness  and  capacity, 
while  his  vocalism  was  always  characterized  by 
that  expressiveness  of  style  in  which  singers  of 
the  same  class  are  too  frequently  deficient.” 

At  Brussels,  aged  25,  Eustace  Grey,  esq.,  young- 
est sou  of  the  late  Rev.  Robert  Grey,  M.A., 
Rector  of  Sunderland. 

At  Gayes-house,  Ashburton,  aged  56,  Mary, 
wife  of  John  Tucker,  esq. 

At  Hastings,  aged  75,  Wm.  Hewett,  esq.,  for- 
merly of  Apps-court,  Surrey. 

At  Charlinch  Rectory,  Somerset,  the  residence 
of  her  son-in-law,  the  Rev.  T.  N.  Irwin,  Harriet, 
relict  of  Major-Gen.  James  Alexander,  of  the 
H.E.I.C.S. 

At  Ivy-lodge,  Woodbridge,  Suffolk,  Elizabeth 
Catherine,  wife  of  William  Martin,  esq. 

At  Coventry,  aged  58,  Wm.  Henry  Seymour, 
esq.,  solicitor,  and  Coroner  for  the  northern 
division  of  the  county  of  Warwick. 

At  Towersey  Vicarage,  aged  14,  Annie  Frances, 
youngest  dau.  of  the  Rev.  S.  W.  Barnett,  Vicar. 

At  Old-square,  Birmingham,  Maria  Mary 
Pa}’ne,  wife  of  James  Johnstone,  M.D. 

At  Ebury-st.,  aged  54,  the  Hm.  Wm.  Gore. 

Ap)  il  24.  At  Boulogne-sur-Mer,  suddenly,  aged 
42,  Louisa,  wife  of  Capt.  Wm.  Douglas-Willan, 
late  Royal  Artillery,  and  only  dau.  of  the  late 
Col.  Sir'Samuel  Gordon  Higgins,  K.C.H. 

Aged  71,  Wm.  James  Chaplin,  esq.,  of  Hyde- 
park-gardens,  and  Ewhurst-park,  Hants,  for 
many  years  head  of  the  great  carrying  firm  of 
ChapUn  and  Horne,  M.P.  for  Salisbury,  and 
chairman  of  the  London  and  South-Western 
Railway.  He  was  a son  of  the  late  Mr.  William 
Chaplin,  of  Rochester,  where  he  was  born  in 
1787,  and  was  educated  at  Bromlejq  Kent.  He 
was  for  some  years  chairman  of  the  South- 
Western  Railway,  and  a director  of  the  Paris 
and  Rouen,  the  Rouen  and  Havre,  and  the 
Rhenish  Railways.  He  also  served  the  ofiiee  of 
Sheriff  of  London  and  Middlesex  in  1845-6.  Mr. 
Chaplin,  who  was  a magistrate  and  deputy-lieut. 
for  Hants,  was  returned  to  Parliament  in  January, 
1847,  as  M.P.  for  Salisbury,  and  again  in  July, 
1852,  being  on  both  occasions  at  the  top  of  the 
poll,  but  was  not  a candidate  in  1857.  Mr.  Chap- 
lin was  an  advanced  libi-ral,  and  a supporter  of 
the  ballot.  He  married,  in  1815,  the  dau.  of 
Wm.  A ston,  esq.  Mr.  Chaplin  possessed  great 
sagacity  in  maitirs  of  business,  and  by  his 
cl  ■arne.ss  of  head,  cool  judgment,  and  great 
energy  of  character,  he  succeeded  in  becoming 
one  of  the  railway  magnates  of  the  ag* . 

.\t  Westburn,  near  Aberdeen,  aged  80,  Da  id 
Ch  iliners,  jji  intcr,  tne  third  in  succession,  fiom 
fa' her  to  .son,  of  the  proprietors  of  the  “Aberdeen 
Jonrn  1.” 

.\t  Newbold-terrace,  Leamingt  n,  aged  73, 
.Mi>s  .1  me  Carnegie,  third  dau.  of  the  late  Sir 
Divid  rm  gie,  ba  t.,  of  Kinnaird-castle. 

.\t  lliglifi  1(1,  Lymington,  aged  82,  M-artha, 
widow  of  Henry  H ues  Sini:h,  es(j.,  of  S'.  PauTs- 
canicbyard  and  Griv. -fir.ii,  Ken'i-h-town. 

At  S leib  r ie,  I lor'^etslnrc,  aged  .56,  Catlierine, 
will  > e of  W'ui.  I}a)inTton,  ( sq.,  and  youngest 
iiau.  of  tae  late  Rev.  Win.  Raveus-ro;t. 


At  his  residence,  Ruthin,  N.  Wales,  aged  60, 
Wm.  Sheppard,  esq. 

At  Curry  Rival,  Somerset,  aged  73,  Capt. 
Samuel  Marsingall,  R.N. 

At  Samer,  near  Boulogne-sur-Mer,  aged  43, 
Alicia,  wife  of  Sir  Brodrick  Hartwell,  bart. 

Aged  68,  Miss  Harriet  Holmes,  of  Beoley-hall, 
Worcestershir-e,  and  Baker-st.,  Portman-sq. 

April  25.  At  Great  Abingdon,  aged  79,  Thos. 
Mortlock,  esq.,  senior  partner  in  the  firm  of 
John  Mortlock  and  Co.,  bankers,  Cambridge. 

Aged  84,  Frances,  widow  of  the  Rev.  S.  Nevill 
Bull,  Vicar  of  Dovercourt-cum-Harwich. 

At  Argyle-park,  Edinbm’gh,  John  Lees,  esq. 

In  London,  aged  50,  Mr.  G.  C.  Mechi,  only 
brother  to  Mr.  Alderman  Mechi. 

Lucy,  wife  of  Sir  Trevor  Wheler,  hart.,  of 
Leamington  Hastings,  Warwickshire. 

At  Edinburgh,  Maj.-Gen.  Andrew  Spens,  of 
the  Bengal  Army. 

On  his  passage  from  Messina  to  Naples,  Capt. 
Francis  Koe,  R.E.,  son  of  J.  Herbert  Koe, 
esq.,  Q.C. 

Aged  67,  Thomas  Horner  Winn,  esq.,  of  Hol- 
land-place,  Clapham-road,  Surrey. 

Aged  76,  Ann,  widow  of  John  Eccles,  esq.,  of 
Lavender-sweep,  Clapham-common. 

At  Talbot-sq.,  Sussex-gardens,  Hannah  Mary 
Elizabeth,  wife  of  Harris  Prendergast,  esq.,  of 
Lincoln  ’s-inn,  barrister-at-law. 

At  Dysart,  Fifeshhe,  N.B.,  Wm.  F.  Maclean, 
esq.,  eldest  son  of  Comm. -Gen.  Sir  Geo.  Maclean, 
K.C.B. 

April  26.  At  Bradninch,  aged  91,  kliss  Sarah 
Dewdney. 

At  Bowood,  near  Bideford,  aged  78,  Wm.  Guy, 
surgeon,  late  of  Chichester,  Sussex. 

At  Barford  St.  Martin,  aged  69,  Chas.  Nichol- 
son, esq. 

At  Brunswiek-sq.,  aged  62,  Wm.  Tarn,  esq.. 
Financial  Secretary  of  the  Religious  Tract  So- 
ciety. 

At  Upwell,  Victoria,  youngest  dau.  of  Wm.  J. 
Tubbs,  esq.,  surgeon. 

At  her  residence.  Royal-crescent,  Notting-hill, 
aged  89,  Hester  Dorothy,  dau.  of  the  late  Sir 
Rob.  Burnett,  of  Morden-hall,  Surrey,  and  widow 
of  W.  Bl  ander,  esq.,  of  Pits-avenny,  Elgin,  N.B. 

April  27.  At  St.  John’s-lodge,  Regent’s-park, 
aged  81,  Sir  Isaac  Lyon  Goldsmid,  hart.,  F.R.S., 
Baron  de  Goldsmid  of  the  kingdom  of  Portugal, 
one  of  our  most  noted  financiers,  leaving  a 
fortune  estimated  by  rumour  at  three  millions 
sterling,  or  upwards.  He  was  created  a baronet 
in  1841  by  the  government  of  Lord  Melbourne, 
and  received  the  title  of  “ Baron”  from  the  Queen 
of  Portugal  for  success  in  negotiating  the  settle- 
ment of  the  claims  of  Portugal  upon  BrazU. 

At  South-st.,  Dorchester,  aged  28,  Catherine 
Anne,  wife  of  the  Rev.  T.  R.  Maskew,  Head 
Master  of  Dorchester  Grammar  - school,  and 
Rector  of  Swyre,  Dorset,  and  eldest  dau.  of 
Shering  Keddle,  esq.,  of  Hatchlands. 

At  Broad-green,  Croydon,  aged  81,  John  Reed, 
esq. 

At  Beech-lodge,  Great  Marlow,  aged  70,  Edw. 
Erskine  Tustin,  esq. 

In  VVebleck-st.,  aged  54,  Mary  Anne,  wife  of 
the  Rev.  W.  Swete,  of  the  Lodge,  Wrington. 

Aged  77,  Mr.  John  Hedgley,  musicseller, 
Ebury-st.,  Pimlico.  “ As  assistant  librarian  and 
copyist  Mr.  H.  belonged  to  the  Ancient  Concerts, 
boy  and  man,  for  fifty-four  3’ears.” 

Thomas  Bent,  esq.,  M.D.,  Derby. 

At  his  residence,  Florence-house,  Shepherd’s- 
bush,  aged  63,  John  North,  esq. 

At  Vergemount,  Dublin.  Marianne,  widow 
of  William  Lempriere,  esq.,  Inspector-General  of 
HO'pitals. 

At  Bordeaux,  agc'd  54,  Charles  R.  Laycock, 
esq.,  M.D.,  elder  surviving  son  of  Thomas  Laj'- 
cock,  e q.,  of  Fishergate-house,  York. 

At  the  Grove,  Sevenoiks,  the  residence  of  the 
Hon  .Mrs.  Boscawen,  aged  73,  Frances  Lucretia 
Gattie. 
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1859.] 

At  Wayerton,  near  Chester,  aged  41,  Thomas 
Dixon,  jun.,  esq, 

Avrll  28.  At  Bath,  aged  47,  Anne,  widow  of 
Harry  Smyth,  Lieut. -Col.  in  the  68th  llegt.  Light 
Infantry,  killed  at  Inkermann,  and  dau.  of  the 
late  Hon.  and  Right  Rev.  Edmond  Knox,  Bishop 
of  Limerick. 

At  Hunslet,  near  Leeds,  aged  67,  John  Bower, 
esq.,  of  that  place. 

In  Hanover-sq.,  aged  70,  Mrs.  Eaton,  relict 
of  Stephen  Eaton,  esq.,  Ketton-hall,  Rutland, 
and  second  dau.  of  the  late  George  Waldie, 
esq.,  of  Hendersyde-park,  Roxburghshire. 

At  the  Castle-hill,  Richmond,  aged  83,  Edward 
Mason,  esq. 

At  his  residence,  St.  George’s-pl.,  Cheltenham, 
aged  71,  John  Mac  Gachen,  esq.,  barrister-at- 
law,  of  the  Oxford  Circuit,  Lieut.  H.-P.  72nd 
Highlanders. 

At  Tibersley,  near  Stockton,  aged  33,  George 
Stuart  Dawson  Hutchinson,  esq.,  son  of  the  late 
Thomas  Hutchinson,  esq.,  of  Stockton. 

At  his  brother’s,  Alfied-pl.,  Bedford-sq.,  aged 
66,  W.  T.  Henderson,  esq.,  manager  of  the  Lon- 
don and  Westminster  Bank,  Lothbury. 

At  Clapham,  aged  56,  Jane,  eldest  dau.  of  the 
late  William  Franks,  esq. 

At  Tillington,  Sussex,  of  consumption,  aged 
52,  Capt.  Henry  William  Craufurd,  R.N. 

Aged  77,  John  Horsley,  esq.,  of  Cottingham, 
near  Hull. 

Aged  89,  Mary  C.,  widow  of  Charles  Oswin, 
esq.,  of  Englefield-green,  Surrey. 

At  Windsor-st.,  EdinWrgh,  aged  56,  Edward 
Piper,  esq. 

April  29.  At  his  residence  in  Argyll-pL,  Han- 
over-sq,, James  Mercer,  esq.,  only  surviving  son 
of  the  late  Major  Henry  Mercer. 

At  Stoekton-upon-Tees,  aged  85,  Mary,  relict 
of  Capt.  Rowe,  7th  Royal  Fusiliers,  and  mother 
of  the  late  Charles  Hutton  Rowe,  esq.,  of  Tolesby- 
hall,  Yorkshire. 

At  Stockbury,  aged  56,  Mary,  wife  of  the  Rev. 
David  Twopeny. 

Aged  76,  Jane,  widow  of  Thomas  Lockyer,  esq., 
of  South  Wembury-house,  Devon. 

At  Old  Brampton  Parsonage,  aged  83,  Charlotte, 
widow  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Smith,  formerly 
chaplain  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  minister 
of  Edensor,  and  Rector  of  Staveley,  Derbyshire. 

In  London,  aged  55,  SirR.  W,  Vaughan,  Bart., 
of  Rug  Nannau,  and  Hengwrt,  Merionethshire. 

Aged  58,  Robert  Gillespie,  esq.,  of  Cambus 
Wallace,  Lanarkshire. 

At  Sedgeley-hall,  Prestwich,  Manchester,  aged 
46,  Amelia  Garforth,  wife  of  Richard  Birley,  esq. 

Aged  25,  Eliza  Louisa,  youngest  dau.  of  John 
Innes,  esq.,  Porchester-terrace. 

At  his  residence,  the  Brambles,  Waterloo,  near 
Portsmouth,  aged  39,  Horatio  Percy,  youngest 
son  of  the  late  Wilham  Taylor,  esq.,  Parkfield, 
Hants. 

At  Talbot-sq.,  Hyde-park,  Alice  Catherine,  the 
wife  of  Edwin  Davis  Maddy,  esq.,  barrister-at- 
law. 

At  Sion-lodge,  Richmond,  aged  72,  Mr.  David 
Bradley,  formerly  of  Crutchedfriars. 

April  30.  At  West-hill,  near  Fareham,  aged 
73,  Eliza,  dau.  of  Arthur-  .stanhope,  esq.,  and 
widow  of  Evelyn  John  Shirley,  esq.,  of  Lower 
Eatington-park,  Warwickshire,  and  Lough  Eea, 
CO.  Monaghan. 

At  Middleham,  aged  54,  Alice,  wife  of  Thomas 
Midgb  y,  esq.,  of  that  place. 

At  Collumpton,  aged  65,  Daniel  Bishop  Sell- 
wood,  esq. 

At  South  wold,  Suffolk,  aged  62,  Jonathan 
Gooding,  esq.,  solicitor. 

At  Cork,  after  a protracted  illness,  Hen.  Brere- 
ton  Pilkington,  esq.  The  removal  of  this  gentle- 
man from  the  circle  of  Iriends  who  long  esteemed 
his  kindly  feeling  and  other  social  virtues,  has 
been  the  cause  of  sincere  regret,  and  the  warmest 
sympathy  is  felt  with  their  melancholy  bereave- 
ment. 


At  Dorset-p].,  Dorset-sq  , aged  24,  Redmond 
Bewley  Caton,  Lieut,  in  H.M.’s  1st  (the  Royal) 
Regt.,  only  son  of  Richard  Redmond  Caton,  esq. 

In  Pont-street,  Belgrave-sq.,  aged  81,  John 
Robert  Vincent,  esq.,  for  many  years  cashier  to 
the  Hon.  East  India  Company. 

At  Upper  John-st.,  Fitzroy-sq.,  aged  72,  Mr. 
William  Williams,  formerly  of  Lampeter,  Car- 
diganshire. 

In  London,  Lieut. -Comm.  George  Sayer  Boys, 
R.N.,  of  H.M.S.  “Atholl,”  Greenock. 

At  the  Manor-house,  West  Ashby,  Lincoln- 
shire, aged  57,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  William  Elm- 
hirst,  esq.,  of  Abbeville,  co.  Dublin. 

At  Alpine-cottage,  Hampstead,  aged  68,  Adol- 
phus Bach,  esq. 

At  Poitsea-pl.,  Connaught-sq.,  Radcliff  Platt, 
esq. 

At  West-hill,  Winchester,  aged  40,  James, 
eldest  son  of  the  late  James  Wickham,  esq.,  of 
Sutton  Scotney,  Hants. 

May  1.  At  Moreleigh  Rectory,  near  Totnes, 
Devon, shire,  the  residence  of  her  son,  aged  64, 
Elizabeth  Johanna,  wife  of  Win.  Came,  gentle- 
man, of  Penzance,  Cornwall,  and  eldest  dau.  of 
the  late  John  James,  gentleman,  of  Truro. 

In  South-st.,  Henry,  infant  son  of  Sir  Edward 
Colebrooke,  Bart. 

At  Southfield,  Loughborough,  aged  86,  Mary, 
widow  of  William  Paget,  esq. 

At  his  residence,  The  Kennels,  near  Belvoir 
Castle,  aged  42,  William  Goodall,  the  well-known 
and  much  respected  huntsman  of  the  Duke  of 
Rutland. 

At  Stockton -upon-Tees,  aged  78,  Mr.  John 
Walker,  chemist,  the  original  inventor  of  lueifer 
matches.  He  was  educated  for  the  medical  pro- 
fession, and  a quarter  of  a century  ago  he  carried 
on  the  business  of  chemist  and  druggist  in  that 
town.  Having  prepared  some  lighting  mixture 
for  his  own  use,  by  the  accidental  friction  on  the 
hearth  of  a match  dipped  in  the  mixture  a light 
was  obtained.  The  hint  was  not  thrown  away. 
He  commenced  the  sale  of  friction-matches. 
This  was  in  April,  1827.  For  a box  of  fifty 
lueifer s — the  box  itself  (manufactured  by  a book- 
binder named  John  Ellis)  costing  three-halfpence 
— Mr.  Walker  got  a shilling.  For  a considerab.e 
time  he  realized  a handsome  income  from  the 
sale  of  his  matches,  but  this  did  not  last  long. 
Professor  Faraday  having  procured  a box  and 
noticed  them  in  a lecture,  which  set  the  scientific 
world  thinking. 

At  Widbury-house,  Ware,  Herts,  aged  73,  Jos. 
Chuck,  esq. 

At  Edgbaston,  Ann,  relict  of  the  Rev.  Hyla 
Holden. 

At  his  residence  in  Ulverston,  Lancashire, 
aged  73,  Philip  Bury  Dean,  esq. 

At  Margate,  aged  36,  John  Scott  Holmes,  esq., 
late  of  Upper  Norwood. 

Aged  43,  Major  R.  William  Raikes,  Capt.  1st 
Madras  Cavalry,  Commandant  of  the  Governor's 
Body  Guard,  and  youngest  son  of  the  late  Wor- 
shipful and  Rev.  Henry  Raikes,  Chancellor  of 
Chester. 

May  2.  At  Cleve-lodge,  Dowmend,  aged  59, 
John  Hughes,  esq.,  J.P.  and  Deputy-Lieut.  for 
the  CO.  of  Gloucester. 

At  Tunbridge  Wells,  aged  90,  Thomas  Hugh 
Boorman,  esq.,  late  of  Brixton-rise. 

At  Chatburn  Parsonage,  Lancashire,  aged  80, 
Matilda,  relict  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Acklom  Ingram, 
formerly  Rector  of  Seagrave,  Leicestershire. 

Ac  Rochdale,  aged  59,  Miss  Anne  Stewart, 
sister  of  Andrew  Stewart,  esq..  Mayor  of  Roch- 
dale. 

At  Ashford-cottage,  North  Devon,  aged  77, 
Anne,  second  dau  of  the  late  Charles  Newell 
Ctitcliffe,  esq.,  of  Marwood-hill,  in  the  same  co. 

At  the  residence  of  her  son-in-law,  J.  Ilanby, 
esq.,  of  StocK well-crescent,  Clapham-road,  Eiha- 
betb,  relict  of  William  White,  esq. 

At  Norwood,  aged  68,  Elizabeth,  widow  of 
Gen.  Robert  Ellice. 
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At  Newcastle-upon-Tjue,  Margaret  Barclay, 
■wife  of  Peregrine  George  Ellison,  esq.,  and  dan. 
of  the  late  Robert  Dunsford  Woollery,  esq.,  of 
Midgliam,  Jamaica. 

At  Onslow-hall,  Salop,  Mary  Anne,  -wife  of 
John  \yingfield,  esq.,  and  only  dan.  of  the  late 
Rev.  John  Rocke,  of  Ciun  gun  ford-house,  Salop. 

Aged  62,  John  Morland,  esq.,  barrister-at-law, 
formerly  of  Westmoreland. 

At  Bromptoii,  Frances,  relict  of  Edward  Blount, 
esq.,  of  Bellamore,  Staffordshire. 

At  Dublin,  aged  84,  Sir  Henry  Meredyth,  hart. 

May  3.  At  Abbot’s  Langley,  Herts,  aged  54, 
Robert  Hall  Atkinson,  esq. 

Aged  17,  John  Bindley,  son  of  John  Gadsby, 
esq.,  Mayor  of  Derby. 

At  Thorndon-liall,  Ingatestone,  Essex,  aged  55, 
Joseph  Coverdale,  esq. 

At  Belgrave-terr.,  Durdham-down,  Bristol, 
Mary,  relict  of  John  Curtis  Hallowes,  esq.,  of 
Liverpool. 

May  4.  At  the  house  of  his  father,  the  Rev.  C. 
Da-^ues,  aged  32,  Bedford  Davies,  esq.,  Capt.  20th 
Regt. 

At  Killiney,  Dublin,  aged  73,  the  Dowager 
Countess  of  Castlestuart. 

At  Edinburgh,  Mary  Auchterlonie,  widow  of 
John  Murray,, esq.,  S.S.C. 

At  Wood-hall,  Yorkshire,  aged  79,  Robert 
Menzies,  esq. 

At  Brighton,  aged  64,  CoL  Edw.  Drummond. 

Aged  20,  Sarah  Elizabeth,  eldest  dau.  of  John 
E.  Tibbs,  esq.,  of  Waterfall-house,  Merton-road, 
Surrey. 

In  Glocester-terr.,  Hyde-park,  Da-vid  Sangster, 
esq.,  of  Sussex-gardens,  Hyde-park. 

At  Enfield,  Middlesex,  aged  78,  Mary  Ann, 
■widow  of  John  Eew  Royle,  esq. 

May  5.  At  Park-villas,  Park-lane,  at  an  ad- 
vanced age,  Angelina,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late 
James  Maidstone,  esq.,  solicitor,  of  Essex-st., 
Strand,  and  White  Cliff-house,  Bucks. 

Suddenly,  aged  62,  John  Hughes,  esq.,  of  the 
Cottage,  St.  Asaph. 

At  Ford,  near  Arundel,  suddenly,  aged  43, 
Charles  J.  By  ass,  esq.,  yo’angest  son  of  the  late 
John  Byass,  esq.,  of  Arundel,  Su.^sex. 

At  Edinburgh,  Thomas  Swinton,  esq. 

At  Hungerford,  Berks,  aged  3,  Horace  Wynne 
Walpole,  sixth  son  of  the  Rev.  John  M.  Bracken- 
bury,  of  Wimbleton,  Surrey. 

In  Clarendon-sq.,  Leamington,  Eliza,  widow 
of  Dr.  Thomas  Young,  F.R.S.  Mrs.  Young 
was  a sister  of  Lady  Buchan,  and  died  under 
tlie  effects  of  an  operation  rendered  necessary 
from  an  attack  of  illness  caused  by  the  joy- 
ful news  that  her  nephew,  Mr.  Erie  (Conserva- 
tive) had  been  returned  at  the  Berwick  election. 

At  Aston-hall,  near  Runcorn,  Cheshire,  aged  61, 
Sir  Ai^thur  Ingram  Aston,  K.C.B,  He  was  the 
son  of  the  late  Cul.  Henry  Hervey  Aston,  by 
the  fourth  dau.  and  co-heir  of  the  last  Viscount 
Irvine,  and  was  great-grandson  of  the  Hon.  and 
Rev,  Dr.  Henry  Hervey,  who  assumed  the  name 
of  Aston,  and  was  the  fifth  .'-on  of  the  first  Earl 
of  Bristol.  He  was  born  in  London  in  1798,  and 
received  the  degree  of  M.A.  from  the  University 
of  Oxford  in  1817.  In  April,  1819,  he  became 
attached  to  the  Embassy  at  Vienna,  and  was 
made  Secretary  of  Legation  at  Rio  rie  Janeiro  in 
April,  1826.  In  January,  1833,  he  was  appointed 
Secretary  of  the  Embassy  at  Paris,  and  was 
Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipo- 
tenliary  at  Madrid  from  February,  1840,  to  No- 
vember, 1843.  He  received  the  Order  of  the 
Batli  on  returning  to  England. 

May  6.  At  Newrath,  Wicklow,  aged  42,  Col. 
J.  ,\.  Udny,  of  Udny,  Aide-de-Camp  to  the  Lord 
Limit,  of  Ireland. 

.\t  Ashford,  aged  80,  Edward  Stoddart,  esq. 

At  her  residence,  Fairfield-villa,  near  Broad- 
stairs,  Kent,  agi  d 55,  Mrs.  Jerrold,  widow  of 
Douglas  Jerrold. 

At  Liverpool,  William  Lindcsay  Lumsdaine, 
esq.,  of  Lathallan,  Eifeshire. 


Emma,  third  dau.  of  Chas.  Harford,  esq.,  late 
of  Bristol. 

At  Liverpool,  aged  69,  retired  Com.  James 
Drysdale,  R.N. 

Aged  61,  Thomas  Abington,  esq.,  Osmaston- 
road,  Derby. 

At  Chui’ch-road,  St.  Leonard’s,  aged  25,  Anne 
Eliza,  dau.  of  the  Rev.  John  William  Dal  try. 
Vicar  of  Madeley. 

Aged  74,  Charles  Beare  Longcroft,  of  Hall-pL, 
Havant,  gentleman,  and  one  of  her  Majesty’s 
Coroners  for  the  co.  of  Hants  for  nearly  forty 
years,  and  clerk  to  the  Board  of  Guardians  of  the 
Havant  Union  since  its  formation  in  the  year 
1835.  The  family  of  Mr.  Longcroft  have  for  a 
period  of  150  years  been  residents  in  the  town  of 
Havant. 

At  Hayes-park,  Middlesex,  aged  63,  the  Right 
Hon.  Francis  Stuart,  eleventh  Earl  of  Moray  in 
the  Peerage  of  Scotland,  and  Lord  Stuart  of 
Castle-Stuart  in  that  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
His  lordship  was  the  eldest  son  of  Francis,  tenth 
earl,  by  Lucy,  second  dau.  of  Gen.  John  Scott, 
of  Balcomie,  Fifeshire,  and  was  born  in  1795. 
He  succeeded  to  the  title  on  his  father’s  decease 
in  1848.  As  his  Lordship  died  unmarried,  the 
earldom  devolves  upon  his  next  brother,  the 
Hon.  John  Stuart. 

At  the  Common,  Uxbridge,  aged  42,  Frances 
Jane,  wife  of  Edward  Vernon  Walford,  and  dau. 
of  the  Rev.  T.  Craig,  of  Booking,  Essex. 

May  7.  At  his  residence,  the  Grove,  Bi-isling- 
ton,  aged  76,  Henry  Ricketts,  esq..  Magistrate 
for  the  CO.  of  Somerset. 

At  the  Vicarage,  Great  Staughton,  Hunts,  aged 
89,  Mary  Ann,  dau.  of  the  Rev.  John  Moore, 
LL.D.,  Rector  of  Langdon -hills,  Essex,  and 
widow  of  the  Rev.  Harry  Bristow  Wilson,  D.D., 
Rector  of  St.  Mary,  Aldermary,  London. 

At  Clifton,  aged  65,  Thomas  Etheridge,  esq. 

At  Cheltenham,  aged  74,  Major-Gen.  Edward 
Hay,  late  Commandant  of  the  East  India  Military 
Depot,  Warley,  Essex. 

At  Lutterworth,  aged  70,  Mr.  Joseph  Lucas, 
the  eminent  veterinary  surgeon  of  that  place. 

At  Edinburgh,  George  Hill,  esq. 

At  Melton  Mowbray,  aged  87,  Eleanor,  fourth 
dau.  of  the  late  Edward  Stokes,  esq. 

At  HuU,  aged  41,  Lucy,  wife  of  M.  D.  Hudson, 
esq.,  and  second  dau.  of  the  late  Geo,  Nelson,  esq. 

Aged  40,  Louisa  Charlotte,  wife  of  Walter 
Hall,  esq..  Pier-road,  Frith,  Kent. 

At  Brompton,  aged  73,  Charles  Jones,  esq., 
late  Surgeon  in  the  East  India  Company’s  Ser- 
vice. 

At  Bareppa,  Mawnan,  aged  35,  Ellen  Louisa, 
wife  of  E.  J.  B.  Rogers,  esq.,  solicitor,  and  fifth 
dau.  of  the  late  Edmund  Turner,  esq.,  M.P., 
Truro. 

At  Cheltenham,  aged  39,  William,  eldest  son 
of  the  late  Mr.  J.  J.  Hadley,  proprietor  of  the 
“ Cheltenham  Journal.” 

At  Bournemouth,  aged  .30,  Mrs.  Maria  Deane, 
relict  of  Dr.  Deane,  late  of  Child  Okeford,  Dorset. 

May  8.  In  Berkeley-pl.,  North-road,  Gavin 
Miller,  esq.,  Lieut,  (half-pay)  19th  Foot,  and 
Derby  Militia. 

At  the  Elms,  Cheltenham,  aged  78,  the  Dow- 
ager Lady  Ricketts,  widow  of  Adm.  Sir  Robert 
T.  Ricketts,  Bart. 

As  his  residence,  Colebridge-house,  near  Glou- 
cester, George  Hopkinson,  esq. 

At  her  ref^idence,  Crescent,  Clapham-common, 
aged  74,  Mary,  widow  of  George  Kitson,  esq., 
of  Ramsgate.  ' 

In  London,  Charles  Terry,  esq.,  late  of  Mel- 
bourne, Australia. 

May  9.  At  Rome,  IMarjory,  relict  of  Major-Gen . 
Cunningham,  H.E.I.C.S.,  of  Newton,  Perthsh. 

Mr.  Will.  Fagan,  who  was  re-elected  a daj’  or 
two  ago,  after  an  almost  uniirecedented  contest, 
for  the  city  of  Cork,  in  conjunction  with  Mr. 
Beamish,  died  on  Monday  last.  The  hon.  gen- 
tleman had  been  ailing  I'or  some  time,  and  svas 
unable  to  attend  to  his  Parliamentary  duties 
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during  the  last  fe"^  weeks  of  the  session.  Mr. 
Fagan  was  born  in  Cork  in  1801,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  Southall-park,  Middlesex.  He  was  an 
alderman  of  the  city  of  Cork,  and  served  the 
office  of  Mayor  some  years  since.  He  took  an 
active  part  in  the  Repeal  agitation,  and  was  a 
personal  friend  of  the  late  Mr.  O’Connell.  The 
hon.  gentleman  first  entered  Parliament  in  1847, 
hut  retired  in  1851.  He  was  re-elected  in  1852, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  general  election  consequent 
on  the  accession  to  office  of  the  Earl  of  Derby, 
and  represented  his  native  city  until  the  period 
of  his  demise.  As  a merchant  he  was  exten- 
sively engaged  in  the  trade  of  Cork. — JSxpress. 

At  Cheltenham,  Mrs.  Mitford,  widow  of  — 
Mitford,  esq.,  Bengal  C.S.,  and  sister  of  Lieut.- 
Gen.  Pattle,  C.B. 

At  Southampton,  aged  37,  Capt.  Hy.  Chapman. 

At  Winsley,  Wilts,  Charles  Hedges,  who,  if  he 
had  lived  another  day,  would  have  attained  his 
hundredth  year. 

At  Southsea,  aged  76,  Lieut.-Gen.  Geo.  Cardew, 
Col.  Commandant,  Royal  Engineers. 

At  Boulogne,  aged  78,  Joseph  Bickford,  esq., 
of  Newport-house,  Stonehouse,  Devon. 

At  Lower-green,  Tunbridge  Wells,  Kent,  aged 
54,  Wm.  Vanderlure  Mills,  esq. 

At  the  Grange,  Bideford,  aged  70,  Frances, 
wife  of  Richard  'furner,  esq. 

At  his  residence,  King’s-road,  Clapham-park, 
aged  75,  Wm.  Cothay,  esq. 

At  South -bank.  Regent’ s-park,  aged  72,  Sarah, 
relict  of  Wm.  Procter,  esq. 

At  the  Old  Hall,  Kirkleatham,  Yorkshire, 
Georgiana,  ymxngest  dau.  of  the  late  Geo.  Scou- 
gall,  esq.,  of  St.  Petersburg. 

At  West  Cliff,  Preston,  aged  56,  Edw.  Chaddock 
Lowndes,  (formerly  Edw.  Chaddock  Gorst,)  esq. 

At  Rumsey-house,  Caine,  Wilts,  the  residence 
of  Mrs.  Angell,  aged  75,  Capt.  Henry  Hayward 
Budd,  R.N. 

Hay  10.  At  her  residence,  Kingston-sq.,  Bath, 
aged  84,  Elizabeth,  relict  of  Robert  Tindal,  esq., 
father  of  the  late  Lord  Chief  Justice  Tindal. 

At  Bristol,  aged  54,  Mr.  John  Gover  Powell, 
proprietor  and  editor  of  the  “Bristol  Shipping 
Gazette  and  Market  Circular.” 

At  Seaford,  aged  62,  Harriett,  wife  of  William 
Bonden,  esq.,  late  of  Totness,  Devonshire. 

At  Croyclon,  aged  78,  Ann  Lucy,  widow  of 
James  Randell,  esq. 

At  Maidon,  aged  66,  Henry  Harridance,  esq. 

Aged  64,  Jane  Emma,  widow  of  George  Dorset 
Owen,  esq.,  of  Oswestry. 

At  his  residence,  Fiw- mere -lodge,  Saddle- 
worth,  aged  82,  Capt.  Gartside,  formerly  of  the 
Royal  Lancashire  Militia,  and  afterwards  of  the 
11th  Light  Dragoons. 

At  Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  Ann,  second  dau.  of  the 
late  John  Whitehurst,  esq.,  of  the  Iron  Gate, 
Derby. 

At  her  residence,  Cleveland-sq.,  Hyde-pai’k, 
aged  75,  Elizabeth,  relict  of  Samuel  Berger,  esq., 
of  Upper  Homerton,  Middlesex. 

At  West  Morriston,  Berwickshire,  aged  54, 
Andrew  Lockie,  e.sq. 

At  Abbotsbury-house,  St.  Deny’s,  Southampton, 
the  residence  of  her  son,  aged  68,  Elizabeth, 
widow  of  Comm.  John  Woolward,  R.N.,  of 
Ramsgate. 

At  Kensington,  aged  39,  Ellen  Martha,  wife  of 
Peter  Carthew,  esq. 

At  Cheltenham,  aged  63,  Francis  Price,  esq. 

At  his  residence,  the  Parsonage,  Bishop’s- 
Stortford,  Herts,  aged  74,  Wm.  Robert  Hawkes, 
esq. 

At  Highhury-terr.,  aged  84,  Geo.  Hadden,  esq. 

At  Park-crescent,  Stockwell,  aged  48,  Eliza, 
wife  of  Boyman  Boyman,  esq.,  and  second  dau. 
of  the  late  John  Alliston,  esq.,  of  Russell-sq. 

At  Brentwood,  Essex,  Francis  Newcombe  Lan- 
don,  esq. 

Suddenly,  at  Cross-park,  near  Glasgow,  aged  67, 
Walter  Jollie,  writer  to  the  signet,  Melvillc-st., 
Edinburgh. 


At  Britwe  11  - house,  Wallingford,  Berkshire, 
aged  66,  Thomas  Gould  Winter,  esq. 

At  her  residence,  near  Liverpool,  aged  37, 
Mrs.  Susan  Cushman  Muspratt,  well  known 
before  her  marriage  as  the  accomplished  actress, 
Susan  Cushman.  On  her  retirement  from  the 
stage  Miss  Cushman  married  Dr.  Sheridan  Mus- 
pratt, the  eminent  chemist,  and  by  her  fulfilment 
of  the  domestic  duties  of  a mother  and  a wife  she 
has  won  no  less  respect  and  esteem  in  that  nar- 
rower sphere  than  formerly  among  the  imblic  on 
the  stage. 

May  11.  At  his  residence,  Wohurn  - place, 
Russell-sq.,  aged  63,  Matthew  Peter  Davies,  also 
of  St.  Martin’s-lane,  and  Headley,  Hants. 

At  Falmouth,  John  Welsh,  esq.,  F.R.S.,  Su- 
perintendent of  Kew  Observatory  of  the  British 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 

At  his  residence,  Brixton-rise,  aged  51,  John 
Sheet,  esq.,  formerly  of  Woodbridge,  Suffolk. 

Aged  76,  Frances,  wife  of  Maurice  Swabey, 
esq.,  of  Langley  St.  Mary’s,  Bucks. 

Ann,  wife  of  Thomas  Hall,  esq.,  of  Bishops- 
gate-street  Without. 

At  the  Lawn,  Rochford,  Essex,  aged  78,  Anne, 
relict  of  the  Rev.  W.  Tylncy  Spurdens,  of  the 
Oaks,  North  Walsham,  Norfolk. 

Aged  4 years  and  10  months,  Edith  Elizabeth, 
third  dau.  of  Lord  Charles  Pelham  Clinton. 

At  Ladbroke-ho.,  Notting-hill,  aged  14,  Susan, 
only  dau.  of  Capt.  Graham. 

In  Green-st.,  Grosvenor-sq.,  aged  70,  Vice- 
Admiral  Percy  Grace.  This  gallant  olficer  was 
midshipman  of  the  “Ganges,”  and  served  in 
the  fleet  under  Lord  Nelson  at  the  battle  of  Co- 
penhagen, in  1801,  and  of  the  “ Greyhound”  at 
the  capture  of  the  “ Pallas”  frigate,  near  Java, 
in  1806.  He  was  acting  lieutenant  of  the  “ Piem- 
taise,”  and  severely  wounded  while  in  action 
with  the  Malays  in  1809,  and  assisted  at  the 
destruction  of  a brig  of  16  guns  and  136  men, 
under  the  batteries  of  Rojmn,  in  the  boats  of  the 
“ Semiramis,”  of  which  ship  he  was  lieutenant. 
Admiral  Grace  was  gazetted  in  1806,  and  twice 
in  1811,  for  his  valuable  services.  His  commis- 
sions bore  date  as  follows  Lieutenant,  Feb.  28, 
1809  ; commander,  June  15,  1814  ; captain,  Feb. 
1,  1825  ; rear-admiral,  Nov.  17,  1853;  and  vice- 
admiral  on  reserved  half-pay,  March  6,  1858. 

At  Horningsheath.  aged  80,  Martha,  widow  of 
James  Scarlin,  esq. 

At  Notting-hill,  aged  79,  Mary,  widow  of  the 
Rev.  John  Wright,  Rector  of  Killeevan,  co. 
Monaghan. 

May  12.  At  Gratz,  Vienna,  of  disease  of  the 
lungs,  the  Archduke  John. 

At  his  residence  Ty  Dee,  Monmouthshire,  aged 
57,  John  Lewis,  esq. 

At  Edinburgh,  Mary,  wife  of  Wm.  E.  Malcolm, 
esq.,  of  Burnfoot. 

At  Clapham,  Margaret,  widow  of  John  Meyer, 
esq. 

At  Wansfell,  Windermere,  Mrs.  J.  J.  Hornby, 
widow  of  the  Rev.  J.  J,  Hornby. 

At  her  seat,  Ashford-court,  near  Ludlow,  aged 
71,  Bridget  Chrijtian,  relict  of  Charles  Walker, 
esq.,  and  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  John  Christian 
Curwen,  esq.,  of  Workington-hall,  Cumberland. 

Of  bronchitis,  aged  49,  Wm.  Woolams,  esq.,  of 
Upper  Hamilton-terrace,  St.  John’s-wood. 

At  Batcombe,  Somerset,  Frances  Handley,  wife 
of  Henry  T.  Wickham,  esq. 

At  Anstey-hall,  near  Cambridge,  aged  41,  Robt. 
Leslie  Ellis,  formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge. 

Ellen,  third  dau.  of  Frederick  Robert  Howard, 
esq.,  of  Horsham,  Sussex. 

At  Farnham,  Mary  Olive,  wife  of  James  M. 
Knapp,  esq.,  of  the  Bombay  Med. cal  Service 
and  late  Agency  Surgeon  at  Indore,  eldest  dau. 
of  the  late  L.  Lipscomb,  esq.,  of  Winchester. 

At  Newton-hall,  John  Wallace,  esq. 

At  Freiston-priory,  near  Boston,  of  consump- 
tion, aged  22,  Julia,  dau.  of  J.  B.  Millington,  esq. 

May  lZ.  At  Avon  Cliffe,  Warwickshire,  Ehza 
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Ann,  relict  of  Charles  Harding',  esq.,  and  only 
dan.  of  the  late  Sir  Frederick  Hamilton,  hart. 

At  Simdorne-castle,  Salop,  Kynaston  Corhet, 
esq.,  Capt.,  R.N. 

At  Stockwell -common,  Surrey,  aged  80,  John 
Stunt,  esq. 

At  Richmond,  Surrey,  aged  56,  Emily  Sarah, 
only  surviving  dau.  of  the  late  William  Wood, 
esq.,  of  Lambeth,  solicitor. 

At  Shenley,  Herts,  aged  88,  John  Bell,  esq. 

At  St,  Mary’s  Priory,  Reading,  Mariana,  widow 
of  Francis  Mallet  Spong,  esq.,  and  eldest  dau.  of 
the  late  Sir  Frederick  Morton  Eden,  hart. 

At  Cheshunt,  aged  62,  William  Worthington, 
esq.,  of  Whitchurch,  Salop. 

At  Belmont,  Weymouth,  after  only  a few  hours’ 
illness,  aged  38,  Clara,  wife  of  Stephen  Talbot, 
esq.,  and  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Rev.  Richard 
Allan  Burney,  Rector  of  Rimpton,  Somerset,  and 
of  Brightwell,  Berks. 

At  his  residence,  Aberhafesp -hall,  Mont- 
gomerj'shire,  aged  74,  Lieut. -Gen.  Henry  Adol- 
phus Proctor,  C.B. 

At  Bedford-st.,  Bedford-row,  aged  50,  Henry 
Kayler,  esq. ; also,  on  the  17th,  aged  50,  Ann, 
widow  of  the  above  Henry  Kayler,  esq. 

At  the  Green,  Richmond,  aged  77,  Sarah, 
widow  of  A.  Silver  a,  esq.,  of  Mount  Ogle, 
Jamaica. 

At  Oakwell-hall,  Birstal,  near  Leeds,  aged  70, 
Jas.  Upton,  esq.,  formerly  of  Akay,  near  Sed- 
bergh. 

May  14.  At  Clapton,  aged  84,  William  Lynes, 
esq. 

At  his  residence,  Lime-st.,  City,  aged  74,  Mr. 
Robert  Woodward,  an  old  and  very  much  re- 
spected inhabitant  of  the  parish  of  St.  Andrew 
Under  shaft. 

At  Clifton,  Anne,  widow  of  William  Hewson, 
D.D.,  Yicar  of  Swansea,  and  Chancellor  of  St. 
David’s. 

At  the  Cottage,  Ferry-Port-on-Craig,  John 
Mackintosh,  esq.,  late  surgeon.  Royal  Artillery, 
eldest  son  of  the  late  Dr.  John  Mackintosh  of 
Edinburgh. 

At  Kendal,  Westmoreland,  aged  68,  Thomas 
Proudfoot,  esq.,  M.D. 

At  Rockland,  near  Hastings,  aged  67,  Capt. 
Charles  Chaplin. 

At  Kingsdon-house,  Essex,  aged  10,  Morgan 
Pryse,  second  son  of  Capt.  M.  P.  Lloyd,  of  Glan- 
sevin,  Carmarthenshire- 

At  Gattonside-house,  Melrose,  Gen.  Alexander 
Duncan,  Bengal  Army. 

At  the  Retreat,  Devonshire,  aged  88,  Janet, 
dau.  of  the  late  Col.  Fischer. 

Thomas  Savage,  esq.,  of  Midsomer  Norton,  a 
]\Iagistrate  and  Deputy-Lieut.  for  Somersetshire. 

In  Mount-st.,  Grosvenor-sq.,  aged  81,  Elizabeth 
Jane,  relict  of  William  Gingell,  esq. 

Aged  64,  Mary,  wife  of  Thomas  Bushell,  esq., 
of  Crawford-st.,  Portman-sq.J, 

At  Bush-hill,  Edmonton,  aged  82,  Thomas 
Henry,  esq. 

3[ay  15.  In  Warwick-sq.,  aged  19,  Peter,  son 
of  David  Andrew,  esq.,  of  Calcutta. 

Aged  64,  William  Atkinson,  of  Lansdowne- 
cre.scent,  Notting-hill,  and  Aldersgate-st. 

At  Notting-hill,  aged  60,  James  Kennedy,  esq., 
barrister-at-law,  formerly  M.P.  for  Tiverton, 
and  late  II.M.’s  Judge  in  the  Mixed  Court  of 
Justice  at  Havana. 

At  Jersey,  Lynedoch  Douglas,  esq.,  late  of  the 
n7th  Regt.,  son  of  the  late  Lieut. -Gen.  Sir 
Kenneth  Douglas,  hart.,  of  Glenbervie. 

Mary  Ann,  second  dau.  of  the  late  Samuel 
Clever,  esq.,  of  Pimlico  and  Streatham. 

At  Romford,  Essex,  aged  14,  Henrietta  ISIaria, 
second  dau.  of  the  late  Major  C.  Field,  H.E.I.C.S., 
of  Wangey-house,  Essex. 

In  Miinor-st.,  Clapham,  aged  75,  Miss  IMay. 

In  Upper  Grosvenor-st.,  aged  88,  Mrs.  La- 
boiichere,  mother  of  the  Right  lion.  Henry 
Labouchcre,  M.P. 

In  GloticesU'r-tcr.,  Ilydc-pk.,  Afarv  Elizabeth, 
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wife  of  John  Hilton,  esq,,  of  Bentcliffe  Old-hall’ 
Eccles. 

May  16.  At  Ashiesteel,  Selkirkshire,  Gen.  Sir 
James  Russell,  K-C.B.  He  was  bom  at  Madras 
in  1781,  entered  the  military  service  of  the  East 
India  Company  in  1795,  and  was  engaged  in  the 
principal  military  affairs  of  the  East  Indies  from 
1799  to  1825.  He  greatly  distinguished  himself 
at  the  battle  of  Mahedpoor,  where  he  commanded 
a brigade  of  cavalry. 

Aged  66,  William  Pope,  esq.,  of  Sandford  Ash. 

At  Leybourne  Rectory,  Kent,  aged  65,  Sir 
Michael  Cusac  Smith,  hart. 

At  his  residence,  Wellingham,  near  Lewes, 
aged  85,  John  Rickman,  the  oldest  member  of 
the  Society  of  Friends  in  Sussex. 

At  Kirk-Ella,  near  Hull,  aged  83,  Jas.  Timothy 
Foord,  esq. 

At  Ford-lodge,  Hornchurch,  Essex,  aged  77, 
Harriet,  dau.  of  the  late  Christopher  Tyler,  esq., 
of  Whybridge. 

At  Chawleigh  Parsonage,  aged  59,  Edward 
Carver  day,  esq.,  youngest  son  of  the  late  Rev. 
B.  Clay,  Rector  of  East  Worlington. 

At  Milverton,  Somerset,  aged  29,  Mary  Senior, 
wife  of  Mr.  Richard  Bere,  solicitor. 

At  Mildenhall,  aged  84,  Sarah,  sister  of  Thos. 
Archer,  esq.,  of  Barton-place,  Suffolk. 

Aged  58,  Frances,  wife  of  Henry  Skeels,  esq., 
of  Chatteris,  Cambridgeshire. 

At  the  Old  Manor-house,  Eyde,  aged  87,  Rbt. 
Bloxam,  esq.,  of  Newport,  I.«le  of  Wight. 

At  her  residence.  Lower  Tulse-hill,  Eleanor, 
dau.  of  the  late  Jonathan  Matthews,  esq.,  of 
Stratford-green,  and  only  surviving  sister  of 
Richard  Matthews,  esq.,  of  Oaklands-pk.,  Surrey. 

At  Paris,  Florence  Agnes,  widow  of  John 
Chardin  Wroughton,  esq.,  H.E.I.C.S.,  and  dau. 
of  the  late  Lieut.-Col,  Thomas  Alexander  Cobbe, 
H.E.I.C.S. 

May  17.  At  Sittingbourne,  Kent,  aged  68, 
George  Grosvenor,  esq. 

At  her  house,  Oldfield-hall,  Cheshire,  Eliza, 
relict  of  Edward  J.  Lloyd,  esq.,  and  second  dau. 
of  the  late  William  Rigby,  esq. 

At  Frankfort-on-the-Maine,  aged  51,  Baroness 
Anselme  de  Rothschild,  eldest  dau.  of  the  late 
N.  M.  Rothschild,  after  an  illness  of  12  hours 
only. 

lit  the  Square,  Petersfield,  aged  81,  Joseph 
Welch,  esq.,  formerly  of  Burton,  near  Petworth. 

At  Southend,  Essex,  Mary  Ann,  widow  of  the 
Rev.  William  Atkinson,  Vicar  of  Canewdon,  and 
eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Jeremiah Kersteman,  esq., 
of  Loftmans. 

Aged  64,  James  Palmer,  esq.,  Loudoun-place, 
Brixton. 

At  Beechwood,  Lymm,  Cheshire,  Harriet,  wife 
of  George  Charnley  Dewhurst,  esq. 

In  Upper  Stamford-st. , aged  64,  Rbt.  Menzies, 
surgeon. 

At  Ripon,  Yorkshire,  Maria,  only  sur-viving 
dau.  of  the  late  Thomas  Place,  esq.,  of  Weymouth- 
st.,  Portland-place. 

At  Hereford-lodge,  Lower  Tooting,  aged  76, 
George  Metcalfe,  esq. 

At  Edinburgh,  Anne,  dau.  of  the  late  Rev. 
Meredith  Jones. 

May  18.  At  the  Rev.  T.  T.  Harrison’s,  Thorpe 
Morieux,  Suffolk,  Mary  Juliana,  eldest  dau.  of 
the  late  Rev.  John  Bulluck,  Rector  of  Rad  winter, 
Essex. 

At  Fletching,  Sussex,  aged  61,  George  Turner, 
esq.  Mr.  Turner  was  well  known  in  Sussex  as 
an  agriculturist,  having  lived  at  Church-farm, 
the  property  of  the  Earl  of  SheflBeld,  for  more 
than  thirtj'  j’ears.  He  was  land  steward  to  Sir 
Jonn  V.  Shelley,  hart.,  M.P.,  and  also  to  the  late 
Mrs.  Streatfielcl,  of  the  Rocks,  Uckfield.  As  the 
auditor  of  the  Poor  Law  accounts  for  the  im- 
portant district  to  which  he  was  elected,  he  justly 
maiutained  a high  reputation  for  unswerving  in- 
tegrity, accompanied  with  great  suavity  of 
temper. 

Aged  39,  Harriet  Spencer,  wife  of  John  Tow- 
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lerton  Leather,  esq.,  of  Leventhorpe-hall,  near 
Leeds. 

John  Baird,  esq.,  M.D.,  of  Southampton-row, 
Russell-square. 

At  Oughtrington=hall,  Chester,  aged  88,  Traf- 
ford  Trafford,  esq. 

At  Hastings,  aged  60,  William  John  Donthan, 
esq. 

May  19.  At  Compton  Bassett-house,  the  resi- 
dence of  G.  H.  Walker  Heneage,  esq.,  Mrs. 
Assheton  Smith,  widow  of  Thos.  Assheton  Smith, 
esq.,  of  Tedworth-house. 

At  Torquay,  Francis  James  Bellingham,  of 
Bourn,  Lincolnshire,  surgeon,  son  of  the  late 
James  Bellingham,  esq.,  of  Windmill-hill. 

At  Prospect-hill,  Whitby,  aged  68,  John  Elgie, 
esq.  He  attended  the  parish  church  on  Sunday 
morning  in  his  usual  health. 

In  Cockspur-st.,  aged  61,  Richard  Armitstead, 
esq.,  of  Mill-grove,  near  Whitehaven. 

Mary,  wile  of  Capt.  Hawkins,  of  Union-grove, 
Clapham,  only  sister  of  Pmbert  Lemon,  esq.,  of 
her  Majesty’s  State  Paper  Office. 

At  Rownhams,  near  Southampton,  Edward 
Francis,  youngest  son  of  the  late  Donough 
O’Brien,  esq.,  of  Hastings. 

At  Patshull,  Staffordsh.,  Wm.  Hunt  Stevens, 


R.A.M.,  eldest  son  of  Richard  Stevens,  esq.,  of 
Barnstaple,  Devon. 

May  29.  At  his  residence,  Gwersyllt-hill,  near 
Wrexham,  aged  69,  Thos.  Penson,  esq.,  Deputy- 
Lieutenant  of  the  county  of  Denbigh. 

May  21.  At  Tunbridge  Wells,  aged  41,  Mrs.  J. 
Baiss,  of  Bushey-hill. 

At  Cambridge-st.,  Eccleston-sq.,  aged  28,  Wm- 
R.  Shaw,  youngest  son  of  the  late  Rev.  W.  B. 
Shaw,  of  Langholm,  N.B. 

A-t  the  residence  of  his  stepson.  Rev.  Hely  H. 
Smith,  Warnbrook  Rectory,  Chard,  Somerset, 
aged  59,  after  a few  hours’  illness,  Capt.  Charles 
Parker,  R.N.,  many  years  naval  storekeeper  at 
Hong  Kong. 

At  Kington,  Herefordshire,  aged  73,  William 
Lilwall,  esq.,  formerly  and  for  many  years  timber 
merchant  of  that  town. 

May  22.  At  Ospringe-house,  Kent,  Lieut. - 
Col.  Henry  W.  Montresor,  R.A.,  third  surviving 
son  of  the  late  Gen.  Sir  Thomas  G.  Montresor, 
K.C.H.,  &c. 

At  Salisbury,  Mary,  relict  of  the  Rev.  G.  Rad- 
cliffe,  D.D.,  Prebendary  of  Sarum,  and  examining 
chaplain  to  the  late  Bishop  But  gess. 

At  St.  Stephen’s-terr.,  Westbourne-park,  Eliza- 
beth, widow  of  Wm.  Soffe. 


TABLE  OF  MORTALITY  IN  THE  DISTRICTS  OF  LONDON. 
{From  the  Feturns  issued  hy  the  Fegistrar-  General^ 


Week  ending 
Satiirday, 

Deaths  Registered. 

Births  Registered. 

Under 
20  years 
of  Age. 

20  and 
under  40. 

40  and 
under  60. 

60  and 
under  80. 

80  and 
upwards 

O 

H 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

April 

23  . 

561 

172 

192 

170 

31 

1126 

860 

839 

1699 

99 

30  . 

572 

184 

212 

200 

39 

1207 

865 

827 

1692 

May 

7 . 

538 

160 

178 

199 

33 

1108 

956 

947 

1903 

14  . 

503 

162 

184 

192 

29 

1070 

993 

823 

1816 

99 

21  . 

500 

129 

197 

186 

45 

1057 

859 

810 

1669 

PRICE  OF  CORN. 


Average  'I 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

Beans. 

Peas. 

of  Six  > 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

Weeks,  j 

43  10 

33  1 

23  9 

31  8 

42  1 

39  8 

Week  ending! 
May  14.  j 

■ 52  5 1 

32  10  1 

25  4 ! 

1 33  4 1 

r- 1 

\a 

1 42  0 

PRICE  OF  HAY  AND  STRAW  AT  SMITHFIELD,  Mat  23. 
Hay,  2Z.  16s.  to  4Z.  2s. — Straw,  11,  4.s.  to  11.  ^s. — Clover,  11.  4s.  to  5Z.  lOs. 
NEW  METROPOLITAN  CATTLE-MARKET. 


To  sink  tlie  Offal- 

Beef  ds.  6d.  to  4s.  IQd. 

Mutton 4s.  4d,  to  5-v.  Od. 

Veal  4s.  6d.  to  5s.  4d. 

Pork 3^.  8d.  to  4s.  8d. 

Lamb 5^.  6d.  to  6.?.  6d.  1 


-per  stone  of  81bs. 

Head  of  Cattle  at  Market,  Mat  23. 

Beasts 3,760 

Sheep  22,040 

Calves 138 

Pigs 310 


COAL-MARKET,  Mat  23. 

Best  Wallsend,  per  ton,  18.?.  Od.  Other  sorts,  12^.  9<f.  to  17^.  Od. 
TALLOW,  per  cwt. — Town  Tallow,  55^.  9d.  Petershurgli  Y.  C.,  55^.  Od. 
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METEOROLOGICAL  DIARY,  by  H.  GOULD,  late  W.  CARY,  181,  Steakd. 


From  April  24  to  May  23,  inclusive. 


Day  of 
Month. 

8 o’clock  H 
Morning.  ^ 

mom 

o 

o 

11  o’clock  ^ 
Night. 

Barom. 

Weather. 

Day  of 

Month. 

The] 

o .S 

g 

o o 

00  g 

i:mom 

o 

eter. 

Iv| 

o 

rH 

Barom. 

Weather. 

Apr. 

24 

O 

42 

O 

52 

0 

51 

in. 

29. 

pts. 

55 

rain 

Apr. 

9 

o 

48 

O 

62 

0 

45 

in. 

30. 

pts. 

14 

rain 

25 

48 

52 

50 

29. 

72 

do. 

10 

46 

52 

47 

30. 

08 

cloudy 

26 

49 

60 

47 

30. 

03 

do.  cloudy 

11 

47 

62 

49 

30. 

10 

do. 

27 

46 

50 

46 

29. 

80 

cloudy 

12 

46 

59 

49 

30. 

16 

do.  fair 

28 

48 

53 

50 

29. 

51 

rain 

13 

48 

62 

47 

30. 

09 

fair 

29 

50 

63 

48 

29. 

67 

fair,  rain,  cldy. 

14 

47 

63 

49 

30. 

02 

do. 

30 

48 

49 

44 

29. 

80 

cldy.  hvy.  rain 

15 

46 

59 

49 

29. 

99 

cldy  .rain.  cldy. 

M.l 

47 

51 

47 

29. 

74 

cloudy 

16 

51 

63 

52 

29. 

83 

do.  do.  do. 

2 

47 

53 

43 

29. 

84 

do. 

17 

44 

54 

50 

29. 

74 

rain 

3 

48 

56 

42 

29. 

79 

do.  fair 

18 

43 

56 

53 

29. 

69 

do. 

4 

48 

58 

41 

29. 

72 

do  do. 

19 

44 

63 

51 

29. 

70 

fair,  rain 

5 

46 

55 

44 

29. 

73 

fair 

20 

48 

55 

53 

29. 

70 

rn.  thund.  hail 

6 

47 

60 

44 

29. 

99 

do. 

21 

47 

58 

49 

29. 

81 

cloudy 

7 

48 

69 

54 

29. 

91 

do.  rain 

22 

45 

55 

45 

30. 

10 

do. 

8 

47 

63 

51 

30. 

09 

rain,  fair 

23 

45 

64 

43 

29. 

98 

do.  fair 

DAILY  PRICE  OP  STOCKS. 


April 

and 

May. 

3 per 
Cent. 
Consols. 

3 per 
Cent. 
Reduced. 

New 
3 per 
Cent. 

25 

93i 

92 

92 

26 

93f 

92i 

921 

27 

92| 

90i 

90|- 

28 

89i 

88^ 

87} 

29 

89i 

89 

88} 

30 

90i 

89i 

89 

M.2 

90i 

89f 

891 

3 

90i 

m 

89f 

4 

90f 

89} 

891 

5 

90i 

89i 

891 

6 

90| 

89} 

891 

7 

90 1 

89f 

90 

9 

90i 

90i 

90f 

10 

9n- 

90| 

91 

11 

91| 

91 

90| 

12 

92 

90| 

91 

13 

92 

90} 

91 

14 

91f 

90} 

901 

16 

9U 

90i 

901 

17 

91f 

90 1 

901 

18 

91^ 

90f 

90t 

19 

9U 

90^ 

901 

20 

91} 

90i 

901 

21 

9U 

901 

901 

23 

9U 

90| 

91 

24  1 

91  f 

90} 

90i 

Bank 

Stock. 

India 

Stock. 

223 

220 

222 

221 

220 

221 

215 

215 

215 

220 

220 

216 

215 

215 

215 

213 

219 

219 

219 

219 

220 

216 

217 

220 

220 

217 

219 

219. 

222 

2191 

220 

2191 

220 

Ex.  Bills. 
£1,000. 


33  pm. 
36  pm. 
35  pm. 
20  pm. 

20  pm. 
25  pm. 

18  pm. 

19  pm. 

25  pm. 

22  pm. 
16  pm. 
15  pm. 

23  pm. 
23  pm. 

21  pm. 
27  pm. 
30  pm. 

26  pm. 


30  pm. 
27  pm. 
22  pm. 
24  pm. 
20  pm. 
22  pm. 
20  pm. 


India 

Bonds. 

£1,000. 

Ex.  Bonds 
A.  £1,000. 

2 pm. 

6 dis. 

30  dis. 
25  dis. 

8 dis. 
15  dis. 
15  dis, 

• 12  dis. 
10  dis. 
15  dis. 

15  dis. 
10  dis. 
15  dis. 
18  dis. 

l>UINiEl>  by  MliSSKS,  JOHN  lIEMiy  AND  JAMES  PARKER, 
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Abbeys  of  Yorkshire,  27 
Aberdour,  Hospital  of  St.  Martha,  399 
Acolhuacan  Kings,  Chronicle  of,  53 
Adams,  Rev.  C.,  Inscription  on  the  Cross,  77 
Adventures  of  Paul  Blake  in  the  Islands  of 
Corsica,  8{c.,  72 

Agardh,  J.  G.,  Theoria  Systematis  Plan- 
tarum,  188 
Alfred,  coin  of,  396 
Alfred,  Prince,  at  Jerusalem,  628 
Algiers,  description  of,  413 
Alhstan,  Bishop,  ring  of,  283 
Allerton,  North,  History  and  Antiquities 
of,  527 

Almce  Matres,  69,  226 
Amber  ley,  seal  found  at,  54 
American  Bank  Notes,  collection  of,  516 
Andrews,  A,,  History  of  British  Journal- 
ism, 377 

Anecdotes  of  Archery,  523 

Angers  Cathedral,  architecture  of,  286 

Hall  of  the  Hospital  at,  284 

Anglo-Norman  Church  History,  459 
Anglo-Saxon  relics,  50 
Anlaf  the  Dane  at  Staines,  272 
Annals  of  England,  48 
Anne  of  Cleves,  deed  bearing  the  signature 
of,  272 

Anselm,  Life  and  character  of,  462 
Antiochus  IX.,  coin  of,  58 
Antiquaries,  Society  of,  proceedings  of,  50, 
163,  271,  390,  512 
Anzaze,  coins  of,  169 
Apocryphal  Gospels,  The,  370 
Apple-crop,  singular  customs  to  improve 
the,  273 

Arbury,  or  Marborough  Banks,  excavations 
at,  392 

Archceological  Association,  proceedings  of, 
56,  168,  280,  397,  515,  616 

Institute,  proceedings  of,  54, 

166,  282,  395 

Archery,  its  Theory  and  Practice,  523 
Architecture,  English  Domestic,  275 
Archives  of  the  City  of  London,  357 
Ardochy,  um  dug  up  at,  282 
Gent.  Mag.  Vol.  CCVI. 


Arms,  Armour,  and  Military  Usages  of 
the  Fourteenth  Century,  3,  111,  227, 
339 

A shby-de-la- Zouch,  flint  celt  found  on  the 
Woulds,  406 

Ashdown,  iron  Saxon  spear-head  found  at, 
616 

Athelney,  antiquities  found  at,  56 
Athence  Cantabrigienses,  140 
Austin,  Mrs.,  Memoir  of  the  Duchess  of 
Orleans,  527 
Axes,  various  kinds  of,  5 
Ayerst,  Rev.  W.,  The  Pentateuch  its  own 
Witness,  417 

Aylesford,  Earl  of,  memoir  of,  200 
Babylon,  overthrow  of,  305 
Bailey,  Sir  Joseph,  memoir  of,  93 
Baillie,  Rev.  J.,  Biographical  Memoir  of 
St.  Augustine,  419 
Ball,  or  bell-flower,  558 
Ballantyne,  R.  M.,  Martin  Rattler,  72 
Baridinel,  J.,  Remember,  77 
Bangor,  Bishop  of,  memoir  of,  643 
Bapchild,  horse-gear  found  at,  168 
Barberini  Inscription  at  Rome,  65 
Barentin,  Gallo- Roman  cemetery  at,  52 
Barnes,  Rev.  A.,  Life  at  Threescore,  528 
Bartholomew  Fair,  The  Antiquities  of,  124 

sports  at,  129,  307 

Basque  Poetry,  Modern  Antique,  226 

observations  on,  338 

Beale,  D.,  Student’s  Text-book  of  English 
and  General  History,  603 
Becket,  biography  of,  464 
Beckford,  William,  of  Fonthill,  Memoirs 
of,  255 

visit  to  Holland,  256 

Belgium,  remarkable  effigies  on  stone  in, 
167 

coins,  twelfth  century,  280 

Bell,  L.  G.,  Sunday  Evenings  with  So- 
phia, 73 

Belzoni,  exhibition  of,  307 
Bergmann,  F.  O.,  Les  Scythes,  186 
Berkeley,  Bishop,  Querist,  520 
Berkhampstead,  Great, hr&ss  plate  from,  27  2 
4 L 
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Bethel,  Right  Rev.  Christopher,  memoir 
of,  643 

Bethlehem  Hospital,  error  concerning,  146 
Bible  in  English,  first  published  by  Richard 
Grafton,  585 

Bignor,  line  pavements  at,  54 
Bijouterie,  Ancient,  168 
Birch,  History  of  the  Ancient  Chapel  of, 
&c.,  496 

Col.,  Governor  of  Hereford,  497 

Bishop’s  Cannings  Church,  wooden  struc- 
ture in,  275 

Black  Jack,  examples  of  the,  616 
Jilackwood’ s Magazine,  Maginn’s  contri- 
butions to,  561 

Blagge,  George,  anecdote  of,  144 
Blake,  Admiral,  portrait  of,  307 
Blakesley,  Rev.  J.  W.,  Four  Months  in 
Algeria,  412 

Blunt,  J.  J.,  Plain  Sermons,  76 
Bohn’s  Scientific  Library,  417 
Bolton  Abbey,  28 
Bombards,  specimen  of  the,  616 
Bordeaux,  weapons  of,  celebrated,  227 
Bosbury,  monuineirtal  slabs  from,  167 
Bottisham  Lade,  Celtic  spear -head  found 
at,  56 

Boturini,  paintings  belonging  to  the  col- 
lection of,  52 
Bows  and  Arrows,  10 
Boy's  own  Toy-maker,  The,  71 
Bray,  Solomon,  Esq.,  memoir  of,  213 
Bredon,  Romano- British  Antiquities  dis- 
covered at,  616 
Bridlington  Priory,  28 
Brighthampton,  Anglo-Saxon  relics  from, 
50 

Bristol  Exchange,  brazen  columns  at,  168 
Bristol,  Marquis  of,  memoir  of,  318 
British  Journalism,  446 
British  Museum,  foundation  of,  “168 

■ trackways  on  Bagshot  Moors,  391 

Broderip,  William  John,  Esq.,  memoir  of, 
430 

Bronze  celt  and  fiint  javelin-head,  171 
Brooch  of  fourteenth  century,  168 
Brooches,  double-tongued,  specimen  of,  397 
Brother  Prince’s  Journal,  416 
Brough,  Mr.,  Fairy  Tales  of  Science, 
72 

Brown,  J.,  Horte  Subsecivse,  417 

Robert  Jefferys,  Esq.,  memoir  of, 

436 

Burgh  Castle,  naval  station  at,  590 
Burgh-by-Brampton,  antiquity  of,  590 
Burns,  Robert,  relics  of,  282 

Pistols,  516 

Bute,  Island  of,  cairn  in  the,  61 
Button,  Capt.  Thos.,  and  the  North-west 
passage,  385 

Buxted,  Hermitage  at,  619 
Byta7id  Abbey,  28 
Bysse,  Edward,  watch  by,  283 
Calais,  siege  of,  116 
— the  king’s  stores  at,  117 


Callan  Castle,  lead  candlestick  found  at, 
171 

Callernish,  sepulchral  chambers  discovered 
at,  399 

Cambray,  siege  of,  113 
Cambridge  martyrs,  147 
Cann,  John  Stephenson,  Esq.,  memoir  of,  97 
Cannon,  use  of  the,  112 
Capgrave’s  Chronicle,  Errors  in,  110 
Carey,  Sir  Robert,  journey  to  Edinburgh, 
59 

Carleton,  Sir  Dudley,  pictures  bought  by, 
246 

Carpenter’ s Animal  Physiology,  417 
Carpenter,  John,  Liber  Albus  of,  357 
Carthage,  the  building  of,  294 

• mosaic  pavement  at,  515 

Cashmere,  rupee  from,  58 
Casket  of  sixteenth  century,  390 
Castle  Howard,  tumulus  discovered  at,  405 
Catalogue  of  Tracts  for  and  against  Popery, 
498 

Cathedral,  The,  416 

Cave,  Edward,  in  1736,  378 

Cave  in  the  Hills,  The,  418 

Caw,  John  Young,  Esq.,  memoir  of,  210 

Caxton,  early  life  of,  585 

Chalgrove  Church,  wall  paintings  at,  52 

Chamier,  Daniel,  biography  of,  626 

Visit  to  the  Court  of  Henry  IV., 

626 

Charles  I.,  copy  of  the  vow  of,  274 

memorial  ring  of,  275 

Charles  the  Bald,  the  Palace  of,  Notes  on 
the  Remains  of,  476 
Charles,  King,  medallion  of,  405 
Charlwood  Church,  memoir  orr  mural 
paintings  at,  55 

Chartley,  stone  hatchet-shaped  celt  dupup 
at,  405 

Chase,  Rev.  D.  P.,  The  Voluntary  System, 
528 

Chaucer,  Geoffrey,  lessee  of  one  of  the 
City  gates,  243 

Cheke,  Sir  John,  Additions  to  Biography  of, 
512 

Cheshunt-house,  Herts,  broirze  cascabel 
found  at,  398 
Chess- pieces  of  silver,  56 
Chesshyre,  Rev.  William  John,  memoir  of, 
538 

Chetham  Society,  annual  meeting  of,  406 

publications  by,  406,  496 

Chichester,  silver  matrix  found  near,  51 

Rev.  Geo.  Chandler,  Dean  of, 

memoir  of,  320 

Chobham  bogs,  burnt  timber  found  in,  390 
Christ,  Of  the  Imitation  of,  416 
Church,  Rev.  Charles,  an  Indian  Chaplain, 
memoir  of,  417 

Church  Synods,  On  the  Laity  in>  528 
Churches,  Paintings  on  the  Walls  of,  269 
Cissbury,  antiquities  found  at,  57 
Clarendon,  ancient  palace  of,  516 
Clarke,  William,  Esq.,  memoir  of,  522 
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Claudius'  visit  to  Britahi,  denarius  of,  65 

On  the  Arch  de  Britannis  of,  65 

Clergyman' s Holidays,  A,  416 
Clotliworlters'  Company,  silver  cup  belong- 
ing to,  512 

■ plate-chest  belong- 

ing to,  513 

Coaches  first  used  in  England,  59 
Coat  of  Arms  for  English  Counties,  2 
Colchester  Monastery,  MS.  belonging  to, 
405 

Cold  Ash,  Berkshire,  terra-cotta  from, 
57 

Cologne,  bronze  thurible  from,  281 
Combe,  Harvey,  Hsq.,  memoir  of,  97 
Comets — A New  Theory,  185 
Common  Sense  of  Art,  The,  189 
Constantine,  coin  of,  280 

tomb  near,  414 

Cooper,  C.  H.  and  T.,  Athense  Cantabri- 
gienses,  140 

Cooper,  Rev.  Mr.,  History  of  England, 
264 

Corner,  G.  R.,  Borough-English,  250 
Corwen  Church,  bronze  thurible  from,  397 
Costrel,  leather,  sixteenth  century,  616 
Cotton,  W.,  Esq.,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds’ 
Notes  and  Observations  on  Pictures, 
417 

Cowell,  H.,  The  Character  and  Place  of 
Wickliffe  as  a Reformer,  528 
Crabhe,  Col.  Eyre  John,  memoir  of,  542 
Cranio graphers.  Hints  to,  528 
Cranmer,  marriage  of,  146 
Crannoges  of  Ireland,  514 
Crayford,  John,  preferments  of,  143 
Crisp,  Samuel,  anecdote  of,  384 
Croddyn,  Henry,  token  of,  405 
Cromwell,  Oliver,  portrait  of,  166 
Crucifixion,  the,  302 

Cuddesdon  College,\>y  One  who  knows  It,  77 
Cuenca,  near  Quito,  Indian  mask  of  gold 
from,  271 

Cufic  coins,  collection  of,  396 
Cunobeline,  gold  coin  of,  616 
Ctir  Deus  Homo,  or  why  God  was  made 
Man,  76 

Curiosities  of  Science,  Past  and  Present, 
73 

Currency,  Lectures  on  the,  528 
Dagger,  the,  3 

Dahomey,  the  King  of,  memoir  of,  436 
Halheim,  Roman  station  at,  excavations 
at,  173 

coins  found  at,  173 

Dane  Dyke  at  Fifeness,  281 
Darnley,  Henry,  betrothal  ring  of,  283 
Davy,  J.,  Fragmentary  Remains  of  Sir 
Humphry  Davy,  76 

Davys,  Dr.  G.,  Plain  and  Short  History  of 
England,  264 
Dax,  Roman  Walls  of,  173 
De  Dominis,  Antonio,  Life  and  Contempo- 
raneous Church  History  of,  567 
De  Foe,  Daniel,  Family  of,  110 


Delamer  e-house,  Cheshire,  bowls  Rom, 
397 

De  Passe,  family  of,  172 

Simon,  engravings  by,  172 

Devon,  Earl  of,  memoir  of,  424 
Divorce,  Act  of,  1857,  530 
Doane,  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.,  Bishop  of  New 
Jersey,  memoir  of,  647 
Doncaster  Church,  31 

Dorchester,  mosaic  pavement  discovered 
at,  54 

Roman  Remains  at,  282 

ring-brooch  found  at,  283 

Dublin  Castle,  ruinous  state  of,  42 
Dunbury-hill,  exploration  at,  52 
Dunster,  singular  sanatory  arrangement  in, 
396 

Dwellings  of  the  Labouring  Classes,  Im- 
provement in  the,  528 
Eadweard  the  Elder,  coin  of,  396 
Eagle-stone,  or  cetites,  56 
Eclipses,  first  investigation  of,  294 
Edinburgh,  Contract  for  a Chime  of  Bells, 
170 

Printing  in,  83 

Proposal  for  Lighting  the  City 

of,  1735,  61 

Edmondbyers  Church,  architecture  of,  58 
Educational  Reform  required  at  Oxford, 
Is,  and  What?  309 

Edwards,  A.  B.,  Summary  of  English 
History,  266 
Egglestone  Abbey,  28 
Elementary  History  of  England,  598 
Elgin,  gold  tore  found  near,  283 
Elizabeth,  halfpenny  of,  515 
Elwes,  A.,  Adventures  of  Paul  Blake  in 
the  Islands  of  Corsica,  &c.,  72 
Ely,  Dean  of.  Very  Rev.  George  Peacock, 
memoir  of,  426 

— ■ — ■ foundation  of  the  Abbey  of,  488 
Enamel,  examples  of,  56 
Encyclopedia  Britannica,  362 
Engines  of  war,  342 

England,  Abridgment  of  Dr.  Goldsmith’s 
History  of,  594 

coaches  first  used  in,  59 

introduction  of  printing  into,  585 

■ Great  Seals  of,  163 

kings  of,  genealogies  of  the,  515 

English  arrow-heads,  old,  398 

County  Arms  or  Devices,  2 

Domestic  Architecture,  275 

History  for  Children,  600 

spurs,  specimens  of,  405 

Engraving,  early  use  of,  580 
Eucharistic  Adoration,  On,  528 
Fairford,  Anglo-Saxon  Antiquities  dis- 
covered at,  51,  271 
Fairy  Tales  of  Science,  72 
Farnham  Castle,  description  of,  69 
Father  Connell : a Tale,  417 
Faust  and  Schaeffer,  printing  office  of,  583  ' 
Ferrar,  Robert,  Bp.  of  St.  David’s,  death 
of,  145 
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Ferrers,  Right  Hon.  Earl,  memoir  of,  425 
Fifeness,  Dane  Dyke,  an  ancient  camp  at, 
281 

Finland,  brass  in  Nousi  Church,  75 

Fisherman’ s ring,  395 

Fishlake  Church,  history  of,  501 

architecture  of,  502 

rood-screen,  504 

beautiful  font,  504 

chantry-chapels,  506 

— ancient  almsdish  at,  509 

Fitz-Alwyn,  the  Assize  of,  358 
Fitzball,  E.,  Thirty-five  Years  of  a Dra- 
matic Author’s  Life,  308 
Fleet  ditch,  knife  found  in  the,  57 
Flemish  merchants  settle  at  Norwich,  593 
Fonthill  Abbey,  building  of,  259 

■ Memoirs  of  William  Beckford 

of,  255 

Ford,  H.  A.,  Archery,  its  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice, 523 

Foreign  Office,  New,  62 
Forged  Matrices,  57 

Forgeries  of  ancient  works  of  art,  54,  630 
Fossil  Fish,  466 
Fountains  Abbey,  28 

Four  Months  in  Algeria,  with  a Visit  to 
Carthage,  412 

Fox  and  North,  coalition  between,  365 
Frampton,  mosaic  floors  at,  282 
France,  relics  found  in,  283 
Frazer’s  Magazine,  publication  of,  561 
Fred  Markham,  72 

Frindsbury,  receipts  for  lands  in,  273 
Gaddesby,  spring  padlock  found  at,  405 
Galloway,  Rev.  W.  B.,  A Clergyman’s 
Holidays,  416 

Garruenos,  Antiquities  of  the,  586 
Gavelkind,  etymology  of  the  word,  409 
Gebal,  coins  of,  58 
Gentileschi,  Horace,  paintings  of,  247 
Gentleman’ s Magazine,  1731,  378 
Geographical  errors,  49 
Gerbier,  Sir  Balthazar,  letter  of,  245 
Germanicus,  denarius  of,  623 
Gib  Hill,  excavation  of  a tumulus  at,  168 
Gilbert,  J.,  Outlines  of  English  History, 
265 

Giles,  Dr.,  First  Lessons  in  English  His- 
tory, 262 

Gleig’s  First  Rook  of  History,  263 
Rev.  G.  R.,  School  History  of  Eng- 
land, 598 

Godfrey,  Sir  Edmondbury,  murder  of,  167 
Godwin,  G.,  Town  Swamps  and  Social 
Bridges,  416 

Goldsborough,  Saxon  silver  ornaments 
from,  396 

Goldsmith,  Lewis,  remarks  on,  381 
Gondomnr,  machinations  of,  572 
Gothic  Architecture,  Letter  of  J.  H.  Parker 
on,  175 

Gothic  Buildmgs  and  the  Revival  of  Gothic 
for  Domestic  Purposes,  284 
Government  Offices,  New,  175 


Grafton,  Richard,  published  the  first'Bible 
in  English,  585 

Graham,  Mr.  John,  memoir  of,  326 
Graham,  J.,  Jerusalem,  528 
Grant,  J.,  Hollywood  Hall,  526 
Grattan,  Henry,  the  Irish  orator,  38 
Greek  Antiquities,  174 
fire,  use  of,  20 

Gregory’s  Decretals,  pictures  from,  129 
Guildford  Castle  Chapel,  69 

— St.  Mary’s  Church,  69 

Gundisan  Castle,  military  stores  found  in, 
56 

Gunpowder  and  Greek-fire,  early  use  of, 
111 

Gustavus  Adolphus,  memento  ring  of,  283 
Guttenburg  at  Mayence,  582 
Hackney,  spur  temp.  Richard  III.  found 
at,  168 

Haddington,  Earl  of,  memoir  of,  92 
Hadleigh  Church,  brass  plate  in,  144 
Hamale,  Sir  William  de,  monumental  por- 
trait of,  167 

Egidius  de,  effigy  of,  283 

Handbook  for  Surrey,  Hampshire,  and  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  68 
Hand- guns,  invented,  121 
Hargrove,  A.  E.,  Anecdotes  of  Archery. 
523 

Harris,  Island  of.  Bee-hive  Houses  in  the, 
281 

Hastings,  Marchioness  of,  memoir  of,  92 
Hayling  Island,  tore- ring  found  in,  283 
Headlong  Career  and  Woful  Ending  of  Pre- 
cocious Piggy,  71 
Hemelinck,  painting  by,  396 
Henries,  The  Illustrious,  491 
Henry  VII.,  groat  of,  516 

VIII.,  gold  coin  of  the  reign  of,  174 

Henry  Prince  of  Wales,  Orders  by,  385 
Hertz  collection  of  antiquities,  sale  of,  173 
Hervey,  Thomas  Kibble,  Esq.,  memoir  of, 
431 

Hever  Castle,  lock  from,  57 
Hingeston’ s Edition  of  Capgrave’s  Chronicle, 
Errors  in,  2 

Rev.  F.  C.,  Translation  of  Cap- 

grave’s  Illustrious  Henries,  491 
Hobler,  Mr.,  cabinet  of  Roman  coins, 
sale  of,  633 

Hollywood  Hall,  a Tale  of  1715,  526 
Holme  Farm,  Essex,  discovery  of  Roman 
remains  at,  174 

Holy  Family,  picture  of  the,  recovery  of, 
629 

Honthorst,  Gerard,  picture  by,  247 
Hood,  T.,  Precocious  Piggy,  71 
Hope,  Maj.  William,  memoir  of,  95 

A.  J.  B.  B.,  Common  Sense  of  Art, 

189 

Horce  Subsecivee,  417 
Horses,  armour  for  the,  236 

■ used  for  battle,  339 

Hospital  of  Angers,  charter  of  foundation 
of,  288 
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Hostelers  and  Herhergeours^  remarks  on, 
359 

Hough,  Rev.  J.,  Memoir  of  an  Indian 
Chaplain,  417 

Hudibras,  disputed  passage  in,  558 
Humboldt,  Frederic  Henry  Alexander,  me- 
moir of,  643 

Hume,  The  Student’s,  errors  in,  44,  180, 
289 

Hint,  Lieut. -Col.  John  Philip,  memoir  of, 
94 

Hunter,  John,  re-interred,  529 
Iceland,  New  Journal  published  in,  624 
Iffley  Church,  architecture  of,  30 
Ilium,  coins  of,  274 
Ilketshall,  ring  fibula  found  at,  393 
Illustrated  Old  Testament  History,  528 
India,  Proclamation  by  the  Queen  in 
Council  to  the  Princes,  Chiefs,  and  Peo- 
ple of,  82 

Indian  Rebellion,  end  of  the,  631 
Ingledew,  C.  J.  D.,  History  and  Antiqui- 
ties of  North  Allerton,  527 
Ink,  antiquity  of,  580 
Inscription  on  the  Cross,  77 
Iona,  History  and  Antiquities  of,  400 

Cathedral,  400 

crosses  in,  401 

Ireland,  Domestic  Architecture  of,  393 

celts  from,  56 

— — - collection  of  flint  arrow-heads 
found  in,  398 

Materials  for  the  History  of,  33, 

606 

■  Church  Hstablishment,  606 

election  of  a Lord  Deputy,  41 

— — — The  Peerage  of,  39 

— and  the  Reformation,  37 

Selections  from  the  Lords’  Jour- 
nals, 611 

Statutes  of,  or  Relating  to,  609 

Iron,  its  use  and  capabilities,  401 
Irvine,  Earl  of,  bond  of  1643  of  the,  399 
Irving' s Catechism,  262 
Italian  antiquities,  56 
Italy,  battle  of  Montebello,  632 
Ivory  horn,  twelfth  century,  56 

mirror,  sculptured,  56 

Jacob,  Brig.- Gen.  John,  memoir  of,  541 
James  I.,  Britain  crown  of,  57 
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Wagden  Common,  ancient  pottery  from, 
167 

Waldemar,  King,  inscribed  leaden  tablet 
to,  74 

Wales,  Prince  of,  at  ShornclitF  Camp, 
194 

at  Rome,  530 

Wales,  South,  funeral  customs  in,  55 
Walter  and  the  Times  Newspaper,  381 
War  Tiger,  The,  72 
Warriston- close,  quern  found  near,  282 
Wash,  Memorials  of  the,  486 
Watch,  oval  gold,  512 
Watch-case,  silver  chased,  temp,  of  Queen 
Anne,  616 

chased  by  George  Michael  Mo- 
ser, 616 

Waterdeyn,  Thomas,  sepulchral  brass  of, 
390 

Waterford,  signet- ring  found  at,  171 
Waterhouse  family,  brass  plate  from  the 
tomb  of,  272 

Watling  Street,  with  plans.  See.,  151 

probable  origin  of  the  term, 

166 

Wells,  coin  of  the  Emperor  Postumus  found 
near,  395 

Wentworth,  Thomas  Baron,  letters  from, 
393 

Westlake,  N.  H.  J,  Illustrated  Old  Testa- 
ment History,  528 

Illustrated  Litany,  528 

Westminster  Abbey,  the  remains  of  John 
Hunter  re-interred  in,  529 
Westminster  Play,  191 
Westoti,  Mr.  Justice,  letter  from,  274 

denarius  of  Germanicus  found  at, 

624 

Westwell  Church,  paintings  in,  269 
Wexford,  massive  gold  ring  found  at,  171 
Whitby  Abbey,  28 

White,  H.,  History  of  England,  267 

Rev.  J.,  Landmarks  of  the  History 

of  England,  600 

Whittaker' s Improved  Edition  of  Pinnock's 
Sistor  y of  England,  594 
Whittal,  Cabinet  of  Greek  Coins,  84 
Wickliffe,  his  Character  and  Place  as  a Re- 
former, 528 

Wiggington,  Roman  knife  found  at,  166 
Wilkeson,  William,  token  of,  515 
Williams,  Ven.  Archd.  John,  memoir  of, 
209 

Wills  in  the  York  Registry,  Notes  from  the, 
619 

Wilson,  Mr.  William,  memoir  of,  436 
Winchester,  Old,  168 
Wombwell,  anecdote  of,  131 
Wooden  stirrup,  57 

Woolwich  Reach,  leaden  objects  found  at, 
52 

Worsley,  Maj.- Gen.,  a favourite  of  Crom- 
well, 497 
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Wray,  Rev.  The  Jew  admitted  to  the 
Christian  Parliament,  528 
Wroxeter,  Roman  remains  at,  166,  173, 
226,  338,  454,  625 
Wyke,  vase  found  at,  283 

antiquities  from,  397 

Wyon,  Mr.  Benjamin,  memoir  of,  97,  110 
Yarmouth,  Great,  origin  of,  587 
Yonge,  Miss,  Kings  of  England,  268 


York,  proposed  destruction  of  the  barbican 
attached  to  Walmgate  Bar  at,  401 
York  Registry,  extract  from  wills  in,  517 
state  of,  fourteenth  and  fif- 
teenth centuries,  517 

Minster  Library,  619 

Yorkshire,  Abbeys  of,  27 
Yorkshire  Philosophical  Society,  meetings 
of,  403,  517,  619 
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Abbot,  J.  641 
Abbott,  S.  M.  89 
Abdy,  Mrs.  J.T.  195 
Abercromby,  A.  555 
Abington,  J.  F.  105  ; 
T.  656 

Abney,  A.  De  W.  B. 
313 

Abrahams,  A. M.  537 
Ackerman,  A.  222 
Acton,  E.  334;  M. 

H. 317;  W.  198 
Acworth,  L.  E.  640 
Adams,  A.  L.  C.  199 ; 
E.P.534;  F.217; 

L.  102  ; M.  A. 
103  ; Mrs.  551  ; 
Mrs.  T.  420  ; W. 
H.  195,  311,  532 

Adcock,  F.  P.  315 
Adderley,  R.  T.  639 
Addington,  Hon. 

Mrs.  W.  W.  421 
Addison,  J.  437  ; W, 
J.  314 

Adey,  L.  G.  423 
Adie,  A.  J.  104 
A dye,  Mrs.W.  L.  635 
Affleck,  E.  P.  218  ; 

Lady,  636 
Agassiz,  R.  99 
Aglionby,  M.  A.  443 ; 
547 

Ailsa,  Marchioness 
of,  534 

Ainslie,  R.  106 
Ainsworth,  M.  641 
Aircy,  11.  220 
Airlie,  Earl  of,  635 
Alban,  T.  99 
Alcock,  II.  637;  R. 
195 

Alder,  C.  104;  E. 

M.  553 


Aldis,  E.  422 
Alexander,  H.  329, 
654;  J.551 ; Lady, 
533  ; M,  442 ; R. 
H.  639 

Algeo,  Col,  J.  441 
Alpr,  O.  T.  535 
Alison,  Lt.-Col.  A. 

89  ; R.  E.  553 
Allan,  E.  Me  C.  641; 
Hon.  Mrs.  G.  533; 
J.  D.  554;  Maj. 
G.  317 

Allcock,  C.  101 
Allen,  C.  H.  537; 
G.549;  G.S.332; 
Lt.-Col.  J.  550 
Allfree,  G.  F.  197 
Allt,  W.  106 
Almond,  G.  545 
Aloof,  J.  221 
Aipe,  C.  441,  551 
Alves,  H.  S.  547 
Amber,  Mrs.  J.  F. 
420 

Amcotts,  C.  421 
Amory,  S.  M.  548 
Amos,  J.  F.  214 
Amsden,  T.  H.  441 
Ancell,  A.  549 
Anderdon,  Capt  W. 
P.  653 

Anders,  R.  219 
Anderson,  Capt.  89, 
554;  D.  E.  422; 
E.  640  ; Maj.  J. 
C.  639;  Maj.  W. 
J.  338;  M.  J.  88; 
R.  H.  333  ; T.  G. 
199;  W.  J.  89 
Anderton,  F.W.  421 ; 

Lady  E.  420 
Andrew,  P.  658 
Andrews,  Aid.  R. 


549;  B.  86;  E. 
553;  E.  F.  641 ; 
H.  C.  200  ; M.  T. 
222,  328;  S.  A. 
314 

Anker,  E.  90 
Annesley,  C.  332, 
422;  Hon.  G.  422 
Anson,  Hon.  Mrs. 

G.  219;  Mrs.  E. 

H.  312;  O.H.  St. 

G.  438 

Ansted,  J.  106 
Antrobus,  F.  L.  199 
Anstruther,  C.  101 
Anzolato,  M.  197 
Apletree,  L.  W.  335 
Apperley,  J.  103 
Appleton,  M.  104 
Arbuthnot,  M.  550 
Archer,  S.  658 
d’Arcy,  Col.  G.  A. 
K.  635 

Arden,  Mrs.  G.  P. 
533 

Arkwright,  M.  103 
Armiger,  G.  H.  L. 
C.  552 

Armitage,  A.  640 
Armitstead,  R.  659 
Armstrong,  L.  639 ; 

Sir  W.  G.  532 
Armytage,  Mrs.  196 
Arnold,  E,  442  ; L. 

H.  91;  Mrs.  M. 
195;  W.  D.  552 

Arnott,  M.  638 
Arnould,  J.  311 
Arrindell,  W.  86 
Arrowsmith,  J.  S.  88 
Arthur,  M.  328  ; S. 
637 

Ashburnham,  E.  550 
Ashby,  Mrs.  J.E.  533 


Ashforth,  J.  M.  422 
Ashley, Hon. H.lOl ; 

J.  652  ; R.  102 
Askwith,  Mrs.  W. 
H.  195 

Aspland,  S.  102 
Astbury,  F.  J.  536 
Astley,  Mrs.  312, 
420  ; N.  316 
Aston,  Sir  A.  I.  656 
Athill,  E.  A.  536 
Atkins,  C.  334  ; C. 
A.  90;  L. 90;  R. 
A.  91;  W.B.437; 
W.  H.  335 
Atkinson,  E.  638  ; 
H.  A.99  ; L.199  ; 
M.A.  658;  M.  E. 
537  ; Mrs.  332  ; 
Mrs.  A.  533  ; Mrs. 
W.  H.  635;  R. 
H.656;  W.  658 
Atter,  J.  535 
Attwood,  S.  653 
Aubrey,  R.  554 
Austen,  Capt.  F.W. 

106;  Col.  J.  547 
Austin,  A.  422 
Austria,  Archduchess 
M.  A.  of,  219 
Austwick,  L.  90 
Averill,  S.  315 
Awdry,  J.  327 
Ayala,  Don  A.  A. 
de,  554 

Ayling,  W.  H.  219 
Aylmer,  Mrs.  F. 
636 

Aylward,  W.M.  316 
Aytoun,  A.  W.  330 ; 

J.  E.  W.  554 
Babington,  C.  654  ; 

D.  103  ; Mrs.  636 
Bach  ,A.  655 
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Back,  Mrs.  H.  533  ; 

S.  90;  U.  219 
Backhouse,  C.  222 
Bacon,  L.  F.  550  ; 

M.  90,  103 
Badger,  J.  220 
Bagnall,  L.  E.  637 ; 

T.  640 

Bagot,  Lady,  196 
Bailey,  C.  104  ; M. 
328 

Baillie,  C.  311,  532; 

C.  R.  554  ; H.  D. 
438 

BaillieSj’Lady  F.  196 
Baily,  S.  W.  198 
Baines,  E.  B.  334 
Bainton,Mrs.W.  635 
Baird,  J.  659 
Baiss,  Mrs.  J.  659 
Baker,  A.  105;  B. 
330  ; C.  641  ; H. 
C.  546;  J,  100; 
Lt.  S.  327  ; Mrs. 
H.  J.  B.  195;  W. 
313,  439;  W.  T. 
215 

Baldwin,  C.  B.  554, 
653;  F.  218;  Hon. 
R.  216 

Balguy,J.  107;  Mrs. 

J.  312 

Ballantine,  Mr.  102 
Balston,  M.  105 
Baly,  Dr.  W.  532 
Bamforth,  J.  313 
Bampton,  M.  438 
Banbury,  E.  198 
Bancks,  S.  F.  536 
Bancroft,  J.  M.  199 
Bankart,  Mrs.  S.  S. 
87 

Bankes,  J.  R.  316  ; 

Lady  C.  636 
Banks,  C.  E.  635 ; 

E.  W.  329 
Barber,  J.  441 
Barclay,  Capt.  J. 
328;  Capt.  J.  S. 
652;  F.  548;  IL 
A.  Lady,  335 ; 
Mrs.  J.  196 
Barfoot,  H.  334 
Barkanesko,  A.  535 
Barkeley,Mrs.E.195 
Barker,  C.  548  ; D. 
551  ; G.  D.  334  ; 
J.  C.  423;  J.  E. 
220;  J.  F.  102; 
R.S.197;  W.639 
Barkley,  G.  A.  536 
Barlow,  A.  P.  639 ; 
J.  197;  Mrs.  E. 
420  ; P.  B.  101 ; 
T.  104 


Barnard,  G.  M.  439  ; 
M.  200  ; Maj. 
317;  Mrs.  H.  j. 
420  ; T.  422 
Barnardiston,  Lady 

F.  87 

Barne,  Mrs.  106 
Barnes,  H.  L.  198  ; 
J.  100;  J.S.  422; 
Lady  G.  C.  103 ; 
Mrs.  P.  534;  S. 
218;  W.  B.  423 
Barnett,  A.  F.  654; 
H.  552;  0.198; 

R.  H.  547 
Barrett,  A.  90  ; J. 

G.  105;  Mrs.  T. 

S.  196;  O.  M. 
535  ; S.  L.  A.  443 

Barrett  - Lennard, 
Lady,  636 
Barrie,  D.  329 
Barrow,  C.  F.  222 
Barter,  W.  B.  99 
Bartlett,  H,  547  ; M. 
442,  547  ; M.  E. 
638 

Barton,  E.  M.  88  ; 

J.  640,  641 
Bartlelot,  Mrs.  W. 
B.  533 

Basevi,  F.  B,  638 
Bassett,Mrs.R.G.  87 
Bastard,  W.  P.  314 
Batchelor,  J.  220 
Bateman,  J.  102 
Bateson,  A.  331  ; 
Mrs.  312 

Bathurst,  L.  102  ; 

Mrs.  H.T.  D.  196 
Baton,  J.  F.  222 
Batt,  Mrs.  T.  636 
Batten,  H.  E.  90  ; 

Mrs.  E.  88 
Battiscomhe,  W.  314 
Battishill,  J.  102 
Baugh,  T.  200 
Bawtree,  M.  199 
Baxendale,  L,  S.  102 
Baxter,  J.  C.  223; 
M.  554 

Bayles,  A.  313 
Bayley,  H.  554;  J. 
F.  330 

Baylis,  M.  90 
Bayly,  A.  S.  549; 
M.  545 

Baynes,  Maj.  553  ; 
Maj.  O.  H.  653; 
Mrs.  A.  C.  554 
Baynham,  H.  653 
Bazalgette,  Mrs.  S. 
A.  636 

Bazine,  M.  E.  313  ; 
P.  V.  91 


Bead  el,  Mrs.  W,  J. 
87 

Beadon,  G.  R.  333 
Beale,  L.  S.  638 
Beall,  Mrs.  W.  86 
Beatson,  D.  328 
Beauchamp,  Hon. 
Mrs.  86 

Beauclerk,  A.  De  V. 
90;  Lady  A.  W. 
636 

Beaumont,  J.  421  ; 
Lady,  533;  Mrs. 
T.  G.  420 
Beaven,  C.  101 
Becher,  R.  552 
Beck,  L.  333 
Beckford,  W.  329 
Beckwith,  E.  M.  332 
Bedford,  R.  440 
Bedingfield,  K.  M. 
103 

Beehy,  C.  Y.  639 
Beetham,  A.  P.  421 
Beeton,  Mr.  537 
Beetson,  W.  M.  537 
Beioley,  J.  552 
Bell,  A.  638;  C. 
329;  J.  317,  329, 
658;  J.  T.  439; 

K.  M.  90  ; Lt.  M. 
546  ; R.  90 
Bellamy,  A.  317  ; 

T.  J.  330 
Bellasis,  Mrs.  313 
Bellingham, F.J.  659 
Belse,  Maj.  88 
Bence,  Mrs.  T.  S.  87 
Benn,  T.  316;  J. 
102 

Benners,  A.  635 
Bennet,  C.  635 
Bennett,  C.  W.  537  ; 
E.  218;  H.  536; 
J.  442  ; J.  T.  99  ; 
Mr.  547  ; Mrs.  W. 

D.  421 

Benson,  H.  88  ; M. 

537  ; L.  M.  88 
Bent,  Dr.  T.  654 
Benyon,  Mrs.  R.  195 
Bere,  M.  B.  106; 
M.  S.  658 

Berens,  Yen.  Archd. 

545  ; R.  B.  440 
Beresford , J.  H.  637 ; 
Mrs.G.312;  Mrs. 
M.  312  ; S.  103 
Berger,  E.  657 
Berney,  M.  E.  423 
Berthon,  Capt.  H. 
P.  B. 327 

Best,  C.  G.  90 ; Hon. 
Mrs.  196  ; M.  M. 
640  ; W.  M.  90 


Bethill,  Mrs.  S.  420 
Bethune,  B.  534 
Bettans,  Mrs.M.  331 
Betts,  T.  D.  E.  438 
Bevan,  C.  E.  222  ; 
H.  A.  439  ; L.  S. 
334;  Mrs.  R.  C. 

L.  637 

Beveridge,  J.  A.  440 
Bevington,  S.  B.  640 
Berves,  Mrs.  87 
Berwicke,  Mrs.  M. 
441 

Bickford,  J.  657 
Bickham,  L.  313 
Bicknell,  P.  536 
Biddulph,  Col.  E. 

104;  Mrs.  0.636 
Biedermann,  G.  A. 
545 

Biggenden,M.S.  536 
Bignold,  Mrs.  S.  F. 
420 

Bilbrough,  E.  P.  89 
Billet,  J.  L.  105 
Billinghurst,  C.  442 
Bindley,  C.  334 
Bingham,  Hon.  Mrs. 

A.  Y.  636 
Binney,  T.  536 
Binstead,  T.  221 
Birch,  A.  M.  314  ; 

G.  536  ; R.  653 
Bird,  C.  D.  105  ; J. 

E.  91 ; M.  M.537 
Birkbeck,E.  M.440; 

F.  G.  218  ; Mrs. 
J. 635  ; T.  B.  222 

Birkett,  J.  552 
Birley,  A.  G.  655 
Bishop,  A,  89,  91  ; 

H.  A.  215:  H.  F, 
536  ; M.  E.  223. 
328  ; T.  553 

Biss,  C.  104 
Bisset,  J.  545 
Black,  E.  421;  J. 
89  ; Lt.-Col.  J.  L. 
332 

Blackburn,  R.  333 
Blackburne  - Maze, 
Mrs.  W.  J.  420 
Blackenhagen,  E. 
332 

Blacker,  H.  A.  537 
Blackmore,  A.  315 ; 
H.  421 

Blackwood,  S.  A.  91 
Blagden,  W.  A.  91 
Blair,  A.  332  ; F.  J. 
335;  Mrs.  J.  C. 
H.  C.  218;  R. 
423  ; W.  90 
Blake,  C.  P.  641; 
E.  L.  639  ; F. 
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314;  F.  T.  89; 
J.  J.  216 
Blakeley,  W.  423 
Blakemore,  M.  547 
W.  547 

Blakey,  R.  H.  88 
Blakiston,  F.  638  ; 

Hon.  C.  R.  197 
Blanchard, W.E.440 
Bland,  T.  H.  L.  554 
Blandy,  W.  F.  641 
Blantyre,  Lord,  635 
Blathwayt,  Mrs.  W. 
T.  534 

Blaydes,  D.  M.  103 
Bleaymire,  W.  335 
Blenkanie,  H.  216 
Blenkinsopp,  R.  G. 

L.  90 

Bliss,  W.  H.  640 
Blisset,  C.  442 
Blockley,  J.  198  ; 

M.  E.  536 
Blood,  F.  G.  314 
Blount,  F.  656 
Bloxam,  R.  658 
Blundell,  Mrs.  J. 312 
Blunt,  G.  554;  H. 

L.  198 

Boates,Col.H.E.  105 
Boldero,  H.  440  ; J 
S.  102 

Bolitho,  Mrs.W.  312 
Bolton,  E.  216  j J. 

537  ; J.  L.  101 
Bond,  E.  M.  91 
Bonden,  H.  657 
Bonham,  E.  E.  Lady, 
552;  E.  W.  195 
Bontein,  J.  423 
Boodle,  J.  552 
Booker,  E.  334 
Boone,  J.  S.  545 
Boorman,  T.  H.  655 
Booth,  Mrs.  G.  C. 

86  ; S.  215 
Boothe,  J.  K.  222 
Borlase,  S.  C.  555 
Borough, Mrs.B.  534 
Borthwick,  G.  316 
Boscawen,  Mrs.  J.  T. 
196 

Bosio,  Madame,  553 
Bosvile,  Mrs.  T.  B. 
533 

Bother, C’tess  de,  3 1 1 
Bott,  S.  M.  443 
Botten,  C.  441 
Bottomley,  L.  638 
Boulcott,  M.  105 
Bould,  J.  222 
Boulger,  Mrs.  J.  196 
Boultbee,  Mrs.  87 
Boulton,  M.  L.  E. 
316;  R. 329 


Bourchier,  Lt.-Gen. 
J.  C.  334 

Bourdillon,  Mrs.  E. 

D.  196 

Bourke,  Hon.  G.W. 
91 

Bousfield,  G.  442  ; 
S.  317 

Bouskell,  J.  638 
Bowen,Mrs.  J.  B.196 
Bower,  J.  655  ; J. 

W.651;  Maj.  105 
Bowerman,  E.  547 
Bowers,  R.  M.  197 
Bowes,  A.  R.  222 
Bowles,  Mrs.  H.  C. 

B.  195 

Bowman,  J.  535 ; R. 
H.  536 

Bowser,  H.  100 
Boycott,  K.  D.  442 
Boydell,  C.  423 
Boyle,  Rear-Adm. 

C.  334;  W.  214 
Boyrnan,  E.  657 
Boys,  G.  S.  655  ; H. 

F.  441 

Brabazon,  C.  M.  640 ; 
W.  215 

Brace,  G.  F.  100 
Bradbury,M.  A.641 ; 

Mrs.  B.  196 
Braddock,  T.  552 
Bradley,  D.  655  ; F. 
J.  332;  Mrs.  R. 
H.  87 

Bradney,  M.  102 
Bradshaw,  Mrs.  J, 

E.  635 

Brakenbury,  H.  M. 

356  ; H.W.W.656 
Bramah,  E.  H.  197 
Brand,  M.  641 
Brander,  H.  D.  654 
Brandreth,  A.  101 
Bransby,  E.  106 
Branscombe,  E.  A. 
90 

Brasier,  J.  H.  315 
Bray,  G.  F.  C.  638 
Braybrooke,  Lady, 
196 

Brefitt,  G.  536 
Brenchley,  M.  A.102 
Brett,  G.  S.  89  ; 
Maj.  R.  B.  546  ; 
Mrs.  J.  T.  533; 
W.  214,  215 
Brettingham,  Mrs. 
195 

Brevis,  R.  C.  E.  422 
Brickwell,  E.  549 
Bridge,  J.  222 
Bridgeman,  Lady  C. 
102  ; Lady  L. 


104;  O.  F.  C. 
438 

Bridges,  F.  Lady, 
333  ; J.  C.  641 
Briggs,  J.  223 
Brigstocke,E.M.  423 
Bringloe,  F.  J.  218 
Brise,  Mrs.  R.  313 
Bristow,  E.  553 
Bristowe,  L.  89 
Broadley,  A.  653 
Brockman , L.  A.  3 1 5 
Brodie,  M.  H.  100 
Brogden,  W.  219 
Bromley,  Capt.  H. 
316 

Bromwich,  E.  220 
Brooke,  A.  327  ; A. 
J.440;  C.  A.  222; 

F.  C.  R.  639;  H. 
E.316;  J.  R.91  ; 
Mrs.  J.  B.  311; 
Mrs.  S.  311;  Sir 
A.  De  C.  105 

Brooker,  R.  197 
Brookes,  Mrs.  G.  L. 
311 

Brooking,  Mrs.J.312 
Brooks,  J.  T.  218; 
Mrs.  J.  328;  Mrs. 
T.W.D.635;  M. 

E.  637 

Broome,  J.  A.  638 
Brough,  Gen.  R.  S. 
222,  328 

Broughton,  C.  639 ; 

R.  215 

Broun,  Sir  R.  216 
Brown,  A.  J.  218, 
546;  C.105;  Dr. 
100;  D.  S.  91; 
H.  N.  220;  J. 
442 ; J.  G.  440  ; 

L.  637  ; M.  A. 

M.  536;  S.  91; 
W.  IT.  423 

Browne,  A.  88 ; C. 
331 ; E.  216;  E. 

S.  199;  H.  313, 
421;  L.220;  Lt.- 
Col.G.  197;  Miss, 
103;  M.  90,  439; 
Mrs.  87 ; Mrs.  J. 

G.  196;  W.  K. 
550 ; W.  S.  638 

Brownfield,  J.H.21 5 
Brownlow,  J.  214 
Browning,  F.  99 
Bruce, Col.  86 ; Hon. 

F.  W.  A.  195  ; 
Lt.-Col.315;  Lt.- 
Col.  R.  R.  313 

Brune,  C.  D.  91 
Brunton,  E.  S.  317  ; 
W.  R.  89 


Bryan,  C.  546;  E. 
547 

Buchanan,  A.  421  ; 

H.  A.  638;  Mrs. 

D.  636 

Buck,  J.  H.  546 
Buckeridge,  T.  D. 
441 

Buckland,  F.  639 
Buckle,  C.  R.  198 ; 
J.  551 

Buckley,  E.  316 
Budd,  Capt.  H.  H. 
657;  J.105;  Maj. 

G.  R.  106;  Mrs. 

E.  87  ; S.  P.  553 
Budgett,  Mrs.  S . 3 1 2 
Bull,  E.  A.  197;  F. 

654;  H.  100;  J. 
102,  19j>;  T.  P. 
438 

Bullen,  S.  A.  T.  423, 
535 

Bullock,  B.  H.  327; 

H.  637  ; S.  552 
Bulluck,  M.  J.  658 
Bulwer,  E.  E.  100 
Bunhury,  Mrs.  311 
Buncombe,  546 
Bunsen,  Mrs.  H.  G. 

de,  87 

Burd,  M.  A.  549 
Burden,  J.  638 
Burder,  M.  J.  H.  641 
Burdett,  W.  H.  104 ; 
W.  J.  217 

Burdon,E.  A.  A.  330 
Burges,E.317;  Mrs. 

E.  196 

Burgess,  J.  O.  329 
Burgh,  Lady  H.  de, 
423 

Burgoyne,  M.C.  313, 
315 

Burke,  Dow.  Lady, 

330 

Burland,  C.  J.  640  ; 
M.  198 

Burman,  H.  638 
Burnaby,  E.  440  ; 

F.  313 

Burnaby  - Greene, 
Mrs.  A.  D.  216 
Burne,  S.  333 
Burnet,  A.  545  ; E. 
J.  423 

Burningham,  M.  F. 

331 

Burnley,  E.  89 
Burns,  W.  H.  652 
Burr,  A.  E.  198 
Burra,  R.  C.  652 
Burrell,  E.  329  ; H. 

G.  90 

Burridge,  A.  D.  422 
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Burroughes,  Hon. 
Mrs.R.  420;  Hon. 
Mrs.  T.  H.  534 
Burroughs,  T.  438 
Burrow,  F.  M.  423 
Burt,  Comm.  E.  101 
Burton,  H.  A.  199; 
J.  104,  438  ; J.  S. 
535;  M.  H.  316; 

R.  L.  640;  S.  A. 
328  ; T.  S.  332 
Burtt,  Mrs.  G.  533 
Bury,  E.  102;  F. 
553 

Bushell,  M.  658  ; V. 
P.  423 

Butler,  A.  E.  216  ; 

E.314;  F.G.641; 
H.652;Hon.Lady,‘ 
104;  Mrs.  P.313; 
Mrs.  T.  533 ; W. 
101,  219;  W.  L. 
328 

Butlin,Mrs.J.R.  420 
Butt,  Lt.-Col.  J.  W. 
440 

Butterfield,  W.  215 
Butterworth,  J.  105 
Buxton,  Mrs.  C.  88 
Byass,  C.  J.  656 
Byers,  E.  L.  216  ; 
T.  314 

Byng,  Hon.  Miss,  198 
Byron,  Hon.  Mrs.  F. 
420 ; Hon.  Mrs. 
W.  87 

Cadell,  E.  197;  J. 
J.  100 

Cadogan,  Lady  A. 
635 

Caine,  G.  W.  195 
Caines,  S.  441 
Caird,  E.  J.  535 ; J. 

M.  218;  J.  86 
Caithness,  Countess 
of,  87;  Earl  of, 
635 

Calder,  S.  L.  551 
Caldwell,  C.A.  334; 
J.  S.  101 

Callcot,  M.  H.  551 
Callender,  G.W.317 
Calley,  H.  422 
Calvert,  Dr.  J.  W. 
220;  E. 317,  421; 
Hon.  F.  439 
Cambridge,  A.  J.  197 
Cameron,  D.  104, 
199,  221;  Lady, 
100;  M.  J.  223; 
Mrs.  196 ; Mrs. 
G.  533 

Camm,  P.  101 
Campbell,  G.  G.  J. 
88;  J.  221;  J.  C. 


635;  Lt.  A.  333; 
Mrs.  J.  S.  86  ; T. 
536;  W.  P.  A. 
640 

Camps,  Mrs.  S.  K. 
441 

Cane,  L.  du,  105 
Canney,  R.  B.  333 
Canning,  Rt.  Hon. 
C.  J.  Viscount, 
635;  Vise.  532 
Cannon,  R.  552 
Cant,  H.  330 
Cantrell,  S.  537 
Capel,  A.  554 ; G. 
333 

Carden,  Capt.  W.  J. 
536 

Cardew,  E.  218  ; 

Lt.-Gen.  G.  657 
Carew,  Mrs.  G.  H. 
87;  Mrs.  R.  B. 
636 

Carey,  F.  C.  421; 

G.  H.  532 
Cargill,  Mrs.  F.  A. 
313 

Carlile,  J.  E.  440 
Carlill,  S.  222 
Carmichael,  Lady  G. 
421 

Carnac,  A.  M.  Lady, 
220 

Came,  E.  J.  655 
Carnegie,  Miss  J. 
654;  S.  M.  A. 
654 

Carnell,  R.  R.  547 
Carpendale,Mrs.534 
Carr,  J.  R.  198  ; 
Mrs.  E.  87  ; Mrs. 
W.  195;  W.  639 
Carrington,  H.  E. 
332 

Carroll,  L.  313 
Carstairs,  E.  G.  91 
Carter,  A.  E.  89  ; J. 

B.  198;  Mrs.  S. 
635;  O.  B.  550 

Carthew,  E.  M.  657 
Cartledge,  W.  222 
Cartlich,  M.  B.  423 
Cartwright,  C.  H. 
551;  J.  221;  M. 

E.  331 ; Mrs.  A. 
533;  T.  B.  199 

Cams- Wilson,  Mrs. 

C.  533 

Carver,  Mrs.  A.  J. 
311 

Case,  J.  D.  553 
Cass,  Mrs.  C.  635 
Castle,  E.  A.  103; 

F.  J.  313;  H.  222 
Castleman,  C.  536 


Castlestuart,  Dow. 

Countess  of,  656 
Castro,  F.  W.  de,314 
Cathcart,  W.  T.  223, 
328 

Caton,  R.  B.  655 
Cator,  A.  421 ; J. 
439 

Cattermole,  R.  99 
Cattle,  W.  D.  315 
Cattley,  R.  653 
Cavan,  J.  442 
Cavage,  Mrs.  636 
Cavendish,  T.  U.  545 
Cecil,  Lord  H.  P. 
101 

Cels,  C.  550 
Chadwick,  Maj.  J. 

332  ; R.  638 
Chafy,  Mrs.  W.  W. 
86 

Chalk,  R.  89 
Chalkley,  F.  334 
Challice,  Mrs.  533 
Challoner,  Col.  B. 
199 

Chalmers,  D.  654 
Chamberlain,  C.  F. 

91  ; J.  H.  537 
Chamherlayne,  J. 
218 

Chambers,  A.  537  ; 
J.  P.  100;  Mrs. 
313;  Mrs.  T.  196 
Chamier,  W.  437 
Champion,  Mrs.421 ; 

Mrs.  J.  196 
Chancellor,  Mrs.  E. 
312;  Mrs.  H.  J. 
420 

Chandler,  R.  88 
Channell,  G.  M.  316 
Chanter,  W.  652 
Chaplin,  Capt.  C. 

658;  W.  J.  654 
Chapman,  Capt.  H. 
657  ; E.  T.  552; 
J.  328  ; L.  S.  H. 
537;  Mrs.  G.196; 
M.  1.  422 ; P.  G. 
639 

Charles,  S.  552 
Charleville,  C.  W. 

G.,  Earl  of,  329 
Charlewood,  S.  C. 
438 

Charlton,  J.  A.  640 
Charnock,  B.  551 
Chase,  G.  199;  S. 
315 

Chater,  F.  102 
Chaumont,  Maj.  G. 
de,  220 

Chauncy,  T.  R.  104 
Chenery,  Mrs.G.533 


Chepmell,  W.  J.545 
Cherrill,  E.  M.  441 
Cherry,  J.  P.  441 
Cheslyn,  R.  219 
Chesshyre,  W.  J.326 
Chester,  A.  100,214 
Chetwynd,  Hon.Mrs. 

H.  87 

Chetwynd-Stapyl- 
ton,  H.  551 
Chevallier,  Mrs.  E. 
534 

Cheyne,  A.  547 
Chichester,  Lt.  L. 
327 

Child,  I.  553;  L. 
M.  442 

Childers,  E.W.198; 

S.  A,  102 

Childs,  Mrs.  S.  441 
Clung,  W.  J.  199 
Chinn,  H.  B.  215 ; 

Mrs.  S.  311 
Chittenden,  T.  K.  639 
Cholmely,  Mrs.  S. 
636 

Choyce,  R.  554 
Christian,  Hon.  Mr. 

Justice,  641 
Christie,  J.  E.  550  ; 
J.  F.  641;  Mrs. 
R.636 ; Mrs.W.L. 
87;  S.  M.C.315; 

T.  C.  421 

Christopher,  J.  D. 
548 

Chrystie,  J.  A.  317  ; 
M.  317 

Chubb,  Mrs.  W.  86 
Chuck,  J.  655 
Church,  J.  T.  101 
Clack,  W.  G.  S.  221 
Clapeott,  H.  90 
Clapton,  H.  333 
Clark,  E.  547;  G. 
536;  H.  E.  199; 
Mrs.  A.  420;  T. 
330,  442 

Clarke,  A.  328;  A. 
A.  F. 313;  C.  E. 
329  ; E.  223;  F. 
220;  J.  552;  Lt.- 
Col.  J.  653;  M. 
M.  106;  Mrs.  A. 
W.  311  ; Miss  J. 
550;  W.  439;  W. 
C.  S.  314 

Clarkson,  E.  C.536; 
Mrs.  F.  312 ; W. 
G.  440 

Clavering,  E.  328 
Claxton,  M.  A.  316 
Clay,  E.  C.  658  ; J. 
99,  105;  K.  M. 
547;  L.  F.  S.422 
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Clayton,  C.  M.  197 
Cleaveland,  E.  J.  D. 
315 

Cleeve,  A.  D.  442  ; 
F.  195 

Cleland,  J.  221,  640 
Clement,  W.  333 
Clements,  E.  641 
Clementson,  J.  326 
Clephane,  ^rs.  635 
Clerk,  E.  H.  640 
Cleveland,  A.L.197 ; 

S.  Duchess  of, 221 
Clever,  A.  658 
Cliff,  S.  E.  89 
Clifford, C. 86;  Ladv, 
195;  Lt.  J.  330; 
Rt.  Hon.  Lord, 
dau.  of,  217 
Clifton,  R.  G.  222 
Clinton,  E.  E.  657  ; 

Lady  H.  P.  422 
ClissoMs,  Mrs.  E. 

M.  420 
Close,  M.  104 
Clotilde,  Princess, 

315 

Clowes,  E.  L.  422 
Clutterbuck,  Mrs. 
421 

Coates,  E.  A.  553  ; 

Mrs.  O.  87 
Cobb,  E.  422;  J. 
106,  216 

Cobbett,  F.  330 ; R. 

N.  314 

Cobbold,  E.  C.  315 
Cobden,  H.  100 
Cobley,  C.  J.  652 
Cochrane,  W.  641 
Cock,  J.  107 
Cockburn,  M.  Dow. 

Ladv,  329 
Cockcraft,  W.  214 
Cocks,  T.  S.  441 
Codrington,  Lt.- 
Gen.  Sir  "W.  F. 
635 

Coffin,  H.  J.  537 
Cogswell,  S.  106 
Coke,  H.  423 
Colberg,  L.  100 
Colebrooke,  H.  655 
Cole,  E.  105  ; F.  L. 

198;  Mrs.  M.  196 
Coleman,  W.  314, 
639 

Coles,  G.  536 ; L. 
441 

Collard,  H.  106;  M. 

D.  89  ; P,  B.  639 
Collett,  A.  B.  332  ; 

^ 1 QQ 

Collier,  E.  334 
Collingridgc,  E.  103 


Collingwood,  M.  A. 
314 

Collins,  Capt.  lY. 

217;  W.  439 
Collis,  C.  A.  218; 

E.  641 

Collott,  T.  442 
Colnett,  Col.  J.  R. 
328 

Colquboun,  R.  G. 
195 

Colson,  M.  E.  639 
Colston,  E.  G.  M. 
440 

Colthurst,  Lady ,635 
Colvile,  W.  652 
Colville,  A.  329 ; 
Hon.  Mrs.  104; 
Hon.  Mrs.  W. 
312;  Lord,  635 
Comber,  Capt.  A.  K. 
534 

Comraerell,  W.  A. 
101 

Compton,  E.  331  ; 

F.  M.  A.  552 
Conant,  F.  330 
Coney,  B.  552 
Congreve,  L.  A.  220 
Coningham,  E.  M. 

100 

Conington,  H.F.  641 
Connell,  H.  M.  88 
Conner,  F.  197 
Conolly,  Capt.  M.  89 
Conran,  Mrs.  86 
Constable,  F.  640 
Cook,  Dr.  W.  H. 

216  ; T.  U.  327 
Cooke,  C.  641  ; E. 
107,  217;  MissF. 
548 

Cookes,  S.  E.  218 
Cookson,  C.  220 ; 

Mrs.  S.  B.  635 
Coombs,  J.  M.  334 
Cooper,  C.  .A.  199; 
J.552;  J.M.332; 
Mrs.  C.  87,  420; 
Mrs.  E.  636  ; M. 
330,  552 

Coote,  Lt.-Col.  C. 
640 

Corbet,  K.  658  ; Mrs. 
H.  313;  Mrs.  H. 
R.  196 

Corbould,  Mrs.  E.  J. 
313 

Cork,  Countess  of, 
86 

Cornish,  "NY.  F.  99 
Corrie,  M.  220 
Corrin,  W.  545 
Corringham,  R.  W. 
610 


Corser,  E.  E.  315 
Corson,  J.  317 
Cory,  F.  A.  553 
Cosens,  E.  H.  652 
Cossar,  E.  90 
Cosserat,  D.  P.  553 
Cotes,  C.  313 
Cotesworth,  E.  638 
Cothay,  AY.  657 
Cottam,  AA'.  J.  327 
Cotter,  G.  S.  328 
Cottingham,  E.  90 
Cotton,  H.  550  ; R. 
AA'.  90 

Cottrell,  J.  554 
Coucbman,  Capt.  E. 
H.  313 

Courtauld,  M.  547 
Courtenay,  F.  J.  652 
Courtown,  Earl  of, 
101 

Coverdale,  E.  M. 

198;  J.  656 
Cowan,  A.  334 ; J. 
Me  H.  548  ; Mrs. 

637 

Cowburn,  A.  441 
Cowley,  S.  331 
Cowper,  Mrs.  C.  87 
Cowslade,  F.  218 
Cox,  A.  89;  A.  S. 
639;  C.  AAL  317; 
F.  638;  L.  F. 
317 

Coyte,  AY.  546 
Crabtree,  G.  219 
Craig.  E.  T.  101; 
J.  423 

Crammond,  G.  101 
Cranswick,  AA\  N. 
536 

Craufurd,  Capt.  H. 
AY.  655  ; Mrs.  F. 
A.  B.  87 ; AY.  P. 
442 

Craven,  J.  329 
Crawcour,  E.  S.  422 
Crawfurd,Maj.J.221 
Crawley,  M.  M.219; 
Mrs.  AY.  S.  311; 
AAL  214 

Crawshaw,  E.  537 
Crawshay,  E.  535 
Creak,  I.  L.  91 
Crealock,  L.  M.  A. 
221 

Cree,  J.  A.  199 
Creed,  A.  438 
Crespigney,  C.  J.  C. 

638 

Crespigny,  Lady  de, 
636 

Cresswell,  M.  A.  218 
Cresy,  T.  G.  316 
Crewe,  Capt.  F.  546 


Crewe- Read,  J.  O. 
103 

Creyke,  Capt.  A.  S. 
639 

Crispe,  Miss  A.  549 
Croft,  L.  E.  R.316; 

M.  A. 554 
Crofton,  Mrs.  AY.  87 
Crofts,  H.  D.  424 
Croley,  AI.  E.  555 
Crombie,  J.  551 
Crompton,  H.  91 
Crooksbank,  A.  C. 
198 

Cropper,  Hon.  Airs. 
E.  88 

Cross,  G.  555 
Crosse,  Capt.  J.  H. 
* 637 ; G.  H.  90  ; 

R.A.  329;  S.535 
CrostbwaitOjAlrs.AA''. 

87;  T.  L.  220 
Crowley,  J.  547 
Crozier,  AI.  91 
Crucefix,  H.  C.  197 
Cruiksbank,  Dr.  AY. 
215 

Crump,  AY.  99 
Cruttenden,  T.  217 
Cubitt,  C.  G.  316  ; 

E.  199 

Cumberbatcb,  C.  AI. 
198 

Cumming,  H.  G.  317 
Cumming  - Skene  - 
Gordon,  L.  314 
Cummins,  R.  Y.  548 
Cuninghame,  Airs. 

AA'.  C.  S.  87 
Cunningham,  AI.  656 
Cuolaban,  S.  H.  421 
Cuppage,  Capt.  A. 
546 

Curteis,  A.  M.  536  ; 

F.  T.  439 

Curtis,  Dr.  T.  438  ; 
E.  333 ; F.  G.  S. 
88  ; Mrs.  F.  T. 
196;  S.  221;  AAL 
E.  316 

Curzon,  Hon.E.554; 

Hon.  Airs.  86 
Cust,  Hon.  E.  103  ; 

Lady  E.  312 
Cutliffe,  A.  655 
Dacre,  D.  440 
Dacres,  Airs.  312 
Dadelszen,  AI.  J.  von, 
106 

Dainty,  J.  P.  106 
Dale,  F.  G.  440 
Dalison,  Airs.  M.  H. 
87 

Dallas,  Alaj.  A.  R. 
100 
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Dal] away,  J.  J.  549 
Dallyell,  R.  A.  O. 

311 

D’Almaine,  T.  102 
Dalrvmple,Hon.Mrs. 
195;  LadyM.  P. 
638 ; Viscountess, 

420 

Dalton,  C.  214j  J. 
330 

Daltry,  A.  E.  656 
Darner,  C.  B.  H.  S. 
638;Hon.W.M.D. 
335,  438 

Dames,  Mrs.  T.  L. 

312 

Dampier,  E.  A.  535  ; 
E.  1.  218  ; Mrs. 

C.  R.  312;  Mrs. 

H.  L.  420 

Daniel,  H.  555,653  ; 
J.  B.  330;  Mrs. 
H.  A.  312  ; Mrs. 

H.  M. 196 
Daniell,  B.  442  ; H. 

E.  89;  K.  221 ; 
Mrs.  A.  H.  87; 
Mrs.  W.  B.  312 
Dansey,  Capt.  C.  E. 

222;  F.  218 
Darby,  A.  329;  J. 
326;  Mrs.  E.  331; 
W.  315 

D’Arcy,  J.  89;  Mrs. 

W.  635 
Darke,  H.  424 
Darling,  J.  D.  424 
Darnbrough,  T.  335 
Darnley, Countess  of, 

421 

Darvall,  J.  442 
Dasent,  Mrs.  G.  W. 
636 

Dashwood,  L.H.547; 
T.  222 

Daubeney,  C.  S.  331 
Daukes,  B.  316 
Dauncey,  J.  V.  91 
Davenport,  Mrs.  421 
Davey,  C.  M.  H.  535 
Davidson,  E.  91  ; E. 

I. 197;  L.  C.334; 
Lt.-Col.W.W.334 

Davies,  B.  656;  D. 
217;  E.  G.  536; 

E. W.  L.637;  H. 
M.547;  J.  P.652; 
M.  A.  J.  88;  M. 
P.657;  Miss,  197; 
Mrs.  R.  H.  420  ; 
Mrs.  W.  K.  87; 
R.  W.  P.  313 

Davis,  C.  M.  102; 

F.  A.  316;  H.  G. 
327;  H.  M.  331 ; 


L.  535;  M.  M. 
424;  N.  103;  R. 
P.  197;  W.  S.  536 
Davy,  J.T.88;  Mrs. 

E.  335 

Davys,  M.  106 
Dawes,  E.  S.  637  ; 

J.  89 

Dawkins,  W.  W.  90 
Dawson,  A.  220  ; 
Capt.  J.  215  ; E. 
J.551;  L.J.638; 
Mrs.  C.  86  ; P. 
553;  R.  S.  222; 
W.  545 

Day,  A.  89;  E.  198; 

F.  F.  314;  H.  217; 
J.  100;  M.  421 

Deacon,  A.  439 
Dean,  E.  B.  641  ; J. 
441;  P.  B.  655; 
S.  102 

Deane,  Mrs.  M.  656 
De  Burgh,  W.  652 
Deeds,  J.  86 
De  la  Fite,  S.  M.  100 
Delafosse,  D.  C.  545 
Delamere,  Lady,  335 
Delap,  Mrs.  221 
Delavand,  Mrs.  334 
De  Lisle,  F.  440 
Delmaboy,  A.  C.  334 
Delme,  F.  W.  441 
De  Michele,  J.G.  331 
Dempster,  R.  F.  90 
Dening,  Mrs.  C.  218 
Denis,  J.  A.  315 
Denison,  C. 215, 330; 
E.  215  ; H.  103; 
Hon.  Mrs.  W.  B. 
637 

Dennison,  Miss,  314 
Dennistoun,  Mrs.  A. 
H.  196 

Denny,  M.  537 
Dent,  Mrs.  J.  D.420; 
S.  J.  M.  H.  641; 
J.  640 ; R.  C.  334 
Dering,  R.  553 
De  Salis,  H.  E.  199 
Devas,  Mrs.  H.  533 
Devaynes,  W.  A.  217 
Devenish,  S.  333 
Deverell,  H.  A.  88 
De  Vitre,  H.  D.  638 
Devon,  F.  219 
Dew,  Mrs.  H.  533 
Dewar,  Mrs.  A.  C.  S. 
105 

Dewdney,  Miss  S.  654 
Dewhurst,  H.  658 
Dickens,  Maj.  441 
Dickenson, C.B. 200; 

Mrs.  N.  420 
Dickinson,  Mrs.  J. 87 


Dicks,  D.  314 
Dickson,  A.  R.  H. 
638;  C.  P.  105 ; 

D.  104;  G.  F. 
334;  J.  E.  101  ; 
Lady,  420;  R.  106 
Digby,  Lady,  88  ; 

Mrs.  C.  W.  312 
Digbton,  I.  220 
Dilkes,  Mrs.  C.  O’B. 

636 

Dill,  Dr.  100 
Dimsdale,  Mrs.  R. 
420 

Dirichlet,  Fran.  220 
Disney,  M.  90 
Diver,  T.  639 
Dixie,  Lady,  534 
Dixon,  C.  J.  M.  536  ; 

D.  441;  E.  638; 
H.  329;  J.  106; 
M.  A.  331  ; R. 
535;T.655;W.439 

Dobbie,  L.  A.  221 
Dobbs,  W.  C.  532 
Dobinson,  Mrs.  F. 

637 

Dobree,  J.  S.  550 
Dobson,  E.  196;  F. 
440 

Dodd,  Capt.  R.  P. 

316;  G.  H.  216 
Dodgson,  Mrs.  533 
Dodswortb,  H.  M.90 
Doggett,  Mr.  103 
Dolphin,  J.  W.  215 
Domvile,  Lady  S.  H. 
332 

Donaldson,  H.  330 
Donne,  A.  V.  554  ; 

E.  438 

Donthan,  W.  J.  659 
Doria,  Capt.  A.  550 
Doria  - Pampliili, 
Princess  M,  A.  B. 
217 

Dormer,  Mrs.  C.  C. 
313 

Dougall,  J.  313 
Douglas,  Capt.  J.  S. 
100;  F.  H.  641  ; 
J.  86 ; L.  658  ; 
Mrs.  C.  A.  420; 
Mrs.P.533;  S.197; 
Vice-Adm.  P.  J. 
217 

Douglas-Willan,  L. 
654 

Dover,  E.  89 
Doveton,  E.  553 
Dow,  A.  M.  424 
Dowdeswell,  R.  A.  J. 
91 

Dowding,  Mrs.W.  C. 
533 


Dowie,  J.  M.  537 
Dowker,  E.  D.  640 
Dowler,  E.C.R.197 
Down,  H.  103 
Downes,  F.  219  ; P. 
333 

Dowse,  R.  R.  546 
Dowson,  J.  197 
Doxat,  E.  T.  422 
Doyle,  E.  A.  637 
D’Oyly,  M.  F.  222 
Doyne,  F.  E.  89 
Drage,  T.  O.  216 
Drake,  E.  333  ; J.R. 

547 

Drane,  E.  M.  197; 
M.  424 

Drew,  F.  W.  441  ; 

Mr.  553;  S.  221 
Drewry,  H.  638 
Drinkald,  J.  550 
Drolenvaux,  J.  H. 
333 

Druitt,  Mrs.  W.  534 
Drummond,  Col.  E. 
656  ; Dr.  J.  547  ; 
E.  A.  89 ; Mrs.  F. 
636 

Drury,  C.  B.  316; 

W.  V.  423 
Dryland,  S.  C.  638 
Drysdale,  Comm.  J. 
656 

Ducket,  C.  A.  537 
Dudin,  .1.  W.  90 
Duff,  Hon.  Lady, 
334;  .1.  R.  439; 
Mrs.  R.  W.  86 
Dugdale,  H.  314 
Duke,  V.  101  ; W. 
551 

Dulley,  M.  E.  536 
Durnaresq,  C.  C.  A. 
638 

Dumerque,  Mrs.  196 
Dummelow,  J.  R. 
200 

Dunbar,  H.  S.  I.  653 
Duncan,  Gen.  A.  658; 

H.  552;  J.  C.639 
Duncombe,  A.  J.635 ; 
C.  641;  P.  D.  P. 
532 

Dundas,  E.  101 ; G. 
195,537;  Mrs.87; 
Mrs.  C.  S.  312; 
Mrs.  E,  T.  312 
Dundee,  S.  334 
D unkin,  J.  H.  101 
Dunlop,  E.  221 ; M. 

548  ; R.  B.  423 
Dunn,  Miss  H.  221 
Dunnage,  M.  A.  217 
Dunning,  E.  100 
Dunsmure,  J.  438 
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Dunsterville,  S.  S. 
422 

Dupuis,  G.  H.  F.  91; 
J. H.  537 

Durant,  Mrs.  T.  195 
Durham,  Bp.  of,  M. 

H.  dau.  of,  91; 
Countess  of,  533  ; 

E.  S.  638 

Durnford,  A.  B.  90  ; 

C.  R.198;  E.423 
Du  Sautoy,  Capt.  J. 

221 ; J.  328 
Dupplin,  Lady  B. 
311 

Dwyer,  M.  549 
Dyer,  C.  J.  198  ; E. 

C.  334  ; S.  543 
Dysart,  S.  H.  222 
Dyson,  F.  99 
Eager,  L.  M.  535 
Eagle,  W.  G.  438 
Earle,  A.  D.  90  ; J. 
H.  216 

Easton,  J.  637;  T. 
O.  641 

Eaton,  Mrs.  655 
Ebrington,  Visc’tess, 
195 

Ebsworth,  H.  J.  536 
Eccles,  A.  654 
Eccleston,  E.  90 
Ecbalaz,  T.  A.  214 
Eddison,  B.  546 
Eddowes,  J.  H.  103 
Eddy,  F.  M.  640 
Eden,  Hon.  Mrs.  W. 
G.  533  ; Hon.  W. 
652 

Edgar,  S.  F.  106 
Edge,  J.  554 
Edgell,  Capt.  H.  E. 

635 

Edgington,  S.  A.  640 
Edmonds,  H.  P.  197 
Edmunds,  Mrs.  R. 

636 

Ed\vards,C.101, 197; 
Capt.  S.  A.  653; 
E.  J.  641 ; H.  442, 
545  ; M.  E.  422  ; 

M.  J.  91;  M.  L. 
219;  Mrs.W.  195; 
T.  552 

Egerton,  Hon.  Mrs. 

A.  636;  W.T.532 
Elgie,  J.  659 
Eginton,  H.  328 
Eisenbacb,  E.  535 
Eley,  C.  423 
Eliatl),  O.  535 
Ella,  W.  F.  550 
Eliacombe,  Mis.  H. 

N.  311 

Ellice,E.655;  R.217 


Ellicombe,  Mrs.  G. 

B.  420 

Elliot,  M.  A.  T.  220 
Elliott,  H.  440;  J. 
536 

Ellis,  A.  317  ; C.  A. 
537;  F.  635;  G. 

E.  90;  J.  E.  317; 
J,  L.  535;  J.  W. 
316;  L.315;  Maj. 
332;  M.G.F,198; 

R.  L.  657 ; S.  A. 
333;  W.  101 

Ellison,  M.  B.  656  ; 

Mrs.  T.  312 
Ellissen,  A.  536 
Elmbirst,  E.  655 
Elmslie,  Mrs.  A.  F. 
636 

Elphicb,  S.  E.  106 
Elphinston,  C.  330; 
Lord,  532 

Elpbinstone,  E.  C . B. 

640  ; Lord  J.  635 
Elrington,  T.  G.  220 
Elton,  E.  315  ; W. 
W.  536 

Elwell,  C.  O.  102; 

F.  R.  313 

Elwes,  C.  H.88;  E. 

221  ; G.  C.  554 
Elwyn,  Mrs.  534 
Ely,  G.  440 
Emerson,  S.  T,  640 
Engledue,  Dr.  219 
Engleheart,  M.  J.441 
English, L. 551;  Mrs. 

534  ; Mrs.  J.  87 
Erskine,  Hon .T.  215 ; 
Mrs,  420  ; Mrs.  K. 
86 

Esdaile,  Dr.  328 
Esdale,  J.  222 
Espinasse,  E.  J.  548 
Eteson,  Capt.  199 
Etheridge,  C.  E.  534; 
T.  656 

Evans,  A.  J.  P.  422  ; 

C.  T.  90;  D.  91; 
E.  A.  88;  E.  J. 
198;  H.  J.  90;  J. 
639;  Mrs.  C.  636; 
Mrs.  W.  533;  W. 
105;  W.  S.  88 

Evanson,  A.  M.  437 
Eveleigb,  M.  A.  89 
Evens,  E,  L.  199 
Everett,  H.  H.  197; 
J.  D.  550 

Evershed,  C.  L.  641 
Every,  J.  C.  R.  89 
Eves,  A.  536 
Evors,  C.  R.  639 
Ewart,  J.  W.  C.  424 
Ewen,  Capt.  C.  640 


Ewing,  A.  C.  314 
d’Eyncourt,Capt.422 
Eyre,  E.  J.  532;  J. 

F.  N.  637 
Fagan,  W.  656 
Fairbairn,  E.Y.317  ; 
M.  549 

Fairhead,  F.  J.  100 
Falkener,  R.  F.  537 
Falwasser,  R.  A.  198 
Fancutt,  J.  102 
Fane,  A.  422 ; E. 
M.  638  ; Mrs.  H. 
E.  86 

Fansbaw,  Lt. -Gen. 
102 

Farmar,M.B.A.330 
Farncomb,  E.  639 
Farquharson,  M.  M. 
534 

Farrant,  Mrs.  533 
Farrington,  I.  635 
Farwell,  A.  545  ; G. 
331 

Fawdington,  F.  640 
Fawssett,  A.  442 
Fayerman,  Capt.  Z. 
546 

Fazakerley,J.  N.639 
Fead,  H.  M.  439 
Fearn,  S.  104 
Fearon,  M.  A.  332 
Feb,  Mrs.  C.  87 
Feetham,  M.  222 
Fegan,  Capt.  R.  334 
Feilden,  J.  442  ; 

Mrs.  313 
Fell,  A.  536 
Fellows,  E.  327 
Fendall,  C.  B.  198 
Fenn,  C.  C.  535 
Fensbam,  J.  K 317 
Fenton,  H.  102;  H. 
W.  198 

Fenwick,  G.  F.  99  ; 
J.  E.  335 ; Mrs. 
534 

Ferguson,  C.  315- ; 

J.  222;  T.  221 
Fergussone,  M.  441 
Fernandez,  Mrs.  331 
Fernie,  H.  C.  103 
Ferrall,  C.  W.  641 
Ferrand,  T.  G.  545 
Fetherstonhaugb, 
Mrs.  R.  534 
Flitch,  M.  422 
Ffooks,Mrs.  W.  420 
Field,  H.  M.  658; 
Maj.  G.  T.  88; 
Mrs.  J.  J.  312; 

S.  P.  200 
Fielden,  S.  424 
Fielder,  J.  331 
Filmer,  F.  326 


Finch,  F.  M.  423 
Fincham,  Z.  555 
Finney,  A.  S.  314 
Fischer,  J.  658 
Fisher,  A.  W.  639  ; 
E.  333  ; J.  M.  88  ; 

T.  638 

Fite,  S.  M.DelalOO 
Fitzalan  - Howard, 
Lady  E.  M.  443 
Fitz  - Gerald,  E.  J. 

535  ; M.  535 
Fitzgerald,  Col.  C. 

653;  F. 195 
Fitzpatrick,  M.  G. 
640 

Fitz  -Roy,  Hon . Mrs. 

H. 420; E.  C.102 
Fitzroy,  Miss  E.  90  ; 

Mrs.  H.  312 
Fladgate,  A.  E.  197 
Flather,  T.  555 
Fleet,  E.  222 
Fletcher,  L.  317  ; 
Sir  H.  640;  T. 
216 

Flockton,  F.  S.  424; 

I.  M.  424 
Floyd,  W.  637 
Fly,  H.  S.  331 
Foakes,  T.  E.  197 
Foard,  C.  334 
Foley,  Mrs.  106 
Folkard,  D.  M.  641 
FonnereaUjA.K.  198 
Foord,  J,  T.  658 
Foot,  S.  100 
Forbes,  Hon.  F.  R. 

86  ; Lady  A.  D. 
327;  LadyG.334; 
Mrs.  635  ; Mrs. 

G.  W.  635 
Ford,  Maj.W.  102; 

M.  J.  88;  T.  T. 
534 

Forester,  Hon.  Mrs. 

H.  637  ; Lady,  86 
Forster,  E.  F.  316  ; 

J.  441 ; M.  640 
Forsyth,  C.  443  ; H. 

W.  107 

Fortescue,H.E.  554; 
T.  535 

Foster,  A.  314;  G. 
H.  103;  J.  106; 
R.  421,  551;  S. 
638;  S.  L.  198 
Fothergill,  M.  552 
Fowke,  J.  C.  442 
Fowle,  Mrs.  T.  E.  87 
Fowler,  F.  T.  331 ; 
T.  C.  214 

Fox,  A.  552  ; J. 
553;  L.  332;  Mrs. 
E.  L.  196;  Mrs. 
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E.  W.  196;  Mrs. 

F.  635  ; W.  637 
France,  T.  333 
Francklin,  H.  652 
Frank,  S.  J.  423 
Frankland,  J.  H.  549 
Fraiiklyn,  M.  L.  89 
Franks,  J.  655  ; J. 

J.  316;  Sir  T.  H. 
422 

Fraser,  F.  C.  199; 
Gen.  W.  C.  441 ; 
Mrs.  J.  M.  311  ; ■ 
W.  422 
Frazer,  K.  545 
Freeman,  B.  314  ; 
M.  545  ; M.  B. 
329  ; R.  M.  333 
Freese,  I.  M.  331 
French,  A.  A.  L.  424 ; 

E.  M.  641  ; J. 
421  ; M.  A.  335 
Frere,  H.  B.  E.  635 
Fresson,  Mrs.  M.  87 
Freyberg,  P.  F.  549 
Fricker,  H.  552 
Frinneby,  K.  554 
Frizell,  E.  A.  328 
Froom,  W.  315 
Fronde,  Ven.  R.  H. 
437 

F ry , Capt.  R.H.  548 ; 

E.  536 

Fryer,  H.  F.  334 
Fullagar,  M.  103 
Fullerton,  Mrs.  D. 
636 

Fullom,  H.  554 
Fulton,  H.  332 
Furneaux,  Mrs.  86 
Furner,  R.  89 
Furnivall,  J.  103 
Fursdon,  C.  90 
Furse,  C.  W.  422 
Furze,  F.  105 
Fussell,  S.  330 
Gabriel,  J.  T.  423 
Gadsby,  J.  L.  656 
Gaisford,  F.  91 ; H. 
316 

Gale,  Mrs.  F.  313 
Gaiton,  Mrs.  D.  420 
Galway,  Capt.  T.  2 17 
Gambier,E.  C.105; 
Mrs.  C.  G.  196; 
S.  E.  199 

Gannon,  J.  W.  550 
Gant,  W.  J.  91 
Gardiner,  G.  T.  R. 
329 

Gardner,  A.  H.  100  ; 

W.  W.  222 
Garforth,  Mrs.W.  F. 
636 

Garratt,  J.  334 

Ge>’t.  Mag.  Vol. 


Garrett,  C.  B.  421  ; 

M.  R.  637 
Garrick,  Mrs.  332 
Gartside,  Capt.  657 
Gascoyen,  G.  103 
Gaskell,  E.  314 
Gates,  Mrs.  C.  196 
Gattie,  F.  L.  654 
Gauntlett,  A.  M.  J. 
553 

Gawne,  Lt.  E.  421 
Gayer,  E.  J.  88 
Geacb,  C.  S.  90 
Geary,  C.  100 
Gedge,  H.  549  ; E. 
L.  105 

Gellatly,  E.  535 
Gelsthorpe,  S.  333 
Gemmill,  J.  315 
Gervis,  L.  S.  217 
Gibb,  Lt.-Col.  W. 
E.  316 

Gibbins,  R.  640 
Gibbons,  C.  88  ; J. 

215;  J.  639 
Gibbs,  C.  222 
Gibson,  A.  537  ; C. 
440  ; O.  F.  553  ; 
W.  89 

Gibson  - Carmichael, 
S.  C.  639 

GifFard,Capt.A.216; 

E.  637 

GifFard,  Hon.  Mrs. 

J.  635  ; Lady,  636 
Gigner,  E 330 
Gilbert,  M.  535  ; 

Mrs.  R.  86 
Giles,  Mrs.  J.  E.  87 
Gill,  Mrs.  D.  R.  313; 

Mrs.  R.  420 
Gillan,  R.  198 
Gillespie,  A.  A.  641 ; 

H.  222  ; R.  655 
Gilliam,  A.  G.  549 
Gilliat,  M.  641 
Gilliatt,  M.  422 
Gingell,  E.  J.  658  ; 

W.  R.  195 
Girdlestone,  J.  101 
Gladstone,  Mrs.  R. 
195;  Right  Hon. 
W.  E.  311 
Glasson,  Mrs.  G.  C. 
635 

Gleig,  C.  C.  E.  330; 
H.  L.  639 

Glendining,  Mrs.  S. 
312 

Glennie,  J.  D.  423  ; 

Mrs.  C.  A.  196 
Glossop,  M.  328  ; 
Mrs.  635 

Glover,  E.  91,  197 ; 

F.  654 

CCVI, 


Glyn,  H.  A.  640  ; 

Sir  G.  L.  640 
Glynn,  I.  553 
Godden,  F.  552 
Godfrey,  Mrs.  B.  196 
Goding,  Miss  E.  103 
Goldfrap,  Capt.  F. 
W.  218 

Goldsmid,  Sir  I.  L. 
654 

Gonne,  C.  421 
Gooch,  B.  89;  H.E. 

89 

Goodacre,  W.  J.  421 
Goodair,  W.  H.  424 
Goodall,  R.  T.  315  ; 
W.  655 

Goode,  C.  F.  314; 

R.  90;  S.  E.  421 
Goodhali,  E.  101 
Goodhart,  Mrs.  S.  C. 
87 

Gooding,  J.  655 
Goo  lison,  W.  B.  C. 
536 

Goodman,  H.  553 
Goodridge,  E.  637 
Goodwin,  H.  86 
Goose,  J.  443 
Goppy,  C.  B.  314 
Gordon,  C.  E.  548 ; 

F.  I.  C.  637;  G. 
314;  M.550;  Mrs. 
E.  W.  636  ; R. 

90 

Gore,  Hon.  W.  654 
Goring,  Sir  H.  D.  555 
Gorringe,  H.  S.  317 
Gosling,  C.  M.  550; 
Mrs.  533  ; Mrs.  E. 
533 

Goss,  S.  D.  314 
Gosset,  M.  L.  101 
Gossett,  Mrs.  F.  R. 
M.  533 

Gostling,  L.  442 
Gottheimer,  Mrs.  A. 

636 

Goulburn,  F.  422 
Gowar,  S.  549 
Graburn,  N.  215 
Grace,  E.  334;  Vice- 
Adm.  P.  657 
Graham,  C.  E.  653  ; 
LadyH.420;  Lord 
W.86;  Lt.H.440; 
R.  547 ; S.  657 ; 
W.  S.  90 

Grant,  C.  H.  314; 
H.549;  Hon. Mrs. 

G.  E.  533;  L.  H. 

637  ; Mrs.  J.  1 95  ; 
Rear-Adm.  Sir  R. 
441 

Grant- dulF,M.E.  537 


Grantham,  Mrs.  E. 
420 

Graves,  M.  549 
Gray,  C.  H.  220; 
Dow.  Lady,  219; 

F.  G.  200;  I.  S. 
89  ; Lord,  635  ; 
M.  H.  313  ; Mrs. 

H.  420  ; T.  423 ; 
W.  313 

Grazebrook,  Mrs.  G. 
420 

Greaves,  H.  M.  546 
Green,  Capt.  T.  314  ; 
C.  S.  200;  F.  H. 
221;  G.  F.  101 ; 

G.  R.  89  ; H.  W. 
535;  J.  195  ; R. 
199  ; Vice-Adm. 
Sir  A.  P.219;  W. 

S.640;  W.S.S.535 

Greenall’  E.  332 
Greenhill,Mrs.C.312 
Greenhow,  Mrs.  W. 
J.  312 

Greensill,  J.  S.  315 
Gregg,  M.  199  ; \Y. 

S.  552 

Gregory,  E.  222  ; G. 
536;  J.  438;  W. 

F.  639 

Gregson,  S.  547 
Grevile,  E.  102 
Grey, Capt. G.H. 86; 
E.  654;  H.  327; 
Hon.  W.  G.  195  ; 
Mrs.  F.  D.  534  ; 
Mrs.  H.  102;  T. 
B.  315 

Gribble,  M.  J.  H. 

423;  Mrs.W.  635 
Griffin,  N.  553 
Griffinhoofe,  H.  103; 

T.  S.  326 

Griffith,  J.  W.  652  ; 
Miss,  200,  313  ; 
M.J.90;  Mrs.G.86 
Griffiths,  C.  326;  F. 
T.  315;  J.  424; 

T.  535  ; W.  333 
Grimston,  C.  548  ; 
Mrs.  M.  J.  534  ; 
O.  216 

Grimwood,  E.  547 
Grinham,  E.  441 
Grogan,  E.  532 
Groom,  S.  553 
Gross,  C.  553 
Grosvenor,  A.W.  91 ; 

G.  658 

Grove,  J.  334 
Gubbins,  Mrs.  J.  P. 
420 

Gude,  R.  442 
Gumbleton,  J.  B.  1 0 1 
4 N 
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Gunn,  G.  442 
Gunner,  L.  M.  550 
Gunning,  Mrs.  J.  F. 
196 

Gurney,  T.  422 
Guthrie,  A.  638 
Guy,  W.  654 
Gwilt,  E.  439 
Haberfield,  E.  101 
Hadden,  G.  657 
Haddington,  Earl  of, 
635 

Hadley,  W.  656 
Hadlow,  L.  535 
Hadwen,  W.  537 
Haggard,  T.  219 
Haig,  E.  C.  P.  105 
Haigh,  D.  550 
Haines,  Mrs.  H.  636 
Hairby,  J.  551 
Hakewill,  M.  547 
Hale,  A.  200;  G.  H. 
638 

Haliday,Capt.H.  215 
Hall,  A.  197,  657; 
Capt.  J.106;  C.C. 
438;  E.  423;  H. 

E.  89;  H.  1.  102; 
J.  H.  545  ; L,  C. 
656;  Mrs.  636  ;N. 
637;  R.  C.  641; 
W.  537 

Hallam,  G.  W.  552 
Hallewell,  M.  E.  199 
Halliburton,  B.  532 
Halliday,  E,  M.  421 
Halliwell,  S.  A.  100 
Hallowes,  M.  656 
Hallward,  Mrs.  J.  L. 
420 

Hamber,  T.  537 
Hamersley,  E.C.200 
Hamilton,  A.  221, 
317;  C.  A.  536; 
Dr.  E.  91, 197;  F. 
553;  F.  1.535;  G. 
89;  G.  deC.  637; 
J.  222;  Mrs.  195; 
Mrs.  A.H.A.  312; 
T.  R.  641 
Hamlyn,  S.  C.  638 
Hammond, Mrs.  221; 

R.  314 

Hampson,  J.  D.  C. 

198;  W.  S.  316 
Hanburv,  A.  545  ; 
Mrs.  R.  636  ; O. 
332 

Hancock,  G.  197; 
J.  W.  537 

Hand,  Capt.G.S.  635 
Handcock,  Hon.  E. 

331;  Hon. Mrs.  196 
Hands,  F.  C.  653 
IIandyside,C.  B.  332 


Hankey,M.F.E.641; 
Mrs.  G.  88 ; W.  A. 
443 

Hankin,  C.  S.  88 
Hankinson,  M.  316 
Hanly,  M.  317 
Hannen,  L.  A.  331 
H an  sler.  Lady  M.  1 03 
Hanson,  Mrs.  J.  O. 
420 

Harden,  A.  L.  215 
Harding,  E.  A.  658  ; 
J.  316;  Mrs.  E. 

196 

Hardinge,  Hon.  A. 

198  ; Visc’tess,636 
Hardwicke,  M.  M. 
216 

Hardy,  J.  554;  J.  P. 
551;  Mrs.  F.  A. 
534? 

Hare,  Lt.  C.  653 
Harford,  E.  656 
Harley,  E.  P.  440 
Harman,  J.  317  ; R. 
H.  333 

Harper,  E.  S.  197  ; 

M.  A.  197 
Harridance,  H.  657 
Harries,  C.  A.  106 
Harriot,  Maj.  552 
Harris,C.536 ; Capt. 
W.D.422;  E.220; 
E. J.536;  H.  199; 
M.  638;  Lady  M. 
314;  M.M.C.421; 
Mrs.  R.  533;  S.A. 
641;  W.  331,423 
Harrison,  C.  E.  638; 

D. A.  641;  J.551; 
M.  A.219;  M.  B. 
637;  S.  W.  89; 
Mrs.  C.  534 

Harrop,  M.  423 
Harrowby,  Countess 
of,  549 

Harryman,  R.  550 
Hart, Mrs. 552;  Mrs. 

E.  87;  Mrs.  R. 
312;  R.  535 

Hartley,  H.  W.422; 
L.  C.  330;  T.  H. 

197 

Hartwell,  Lady  A. 
654 

Harvey,  A.  221 ; E. 
424 ; E.  E.  535 ; 

F.  E.  B.  195;  J. 
102;  J.  E.  198; 
J.  M.  106,  216; 
Mrs.  R.  B.  196; 

S.  103 

Harward,  J.  326 
Harwich,  Capt.  W. 
333 


Harwood,  J.  U.  105 
Haskins,  J.  221 
Haslegrave,  L.  91 
Hassall,  J.  442 
Hassard,  Mrs.  M.  D. 
196 

Haswell,  E.  219 
Hastie,  J.  439 
Hatton,  Rear-Adm. 

V.  F.  333 

Houghton,  H.  P.  545 
Haultain,  T.  106 
Hausburg,  C.  439 
Havelock,  J.  91 
Havers,  A.  89 
Haward,  E.  314 
Haweis,  E.  443;  M. 

D.  90 

Hawke,  E.  439  ; H. 

J.  535 

Hawker,  T.  P.  316 
Hawkes,T.104;  W. 
R.  657 

Hawkins,  C.  218  ; E. 

H.  652  ; M.  659 
Hawks,  Mrs.  G.  534 ; 
R.  S.  222 

Haworth,  B.  S.  216 
Hawtayne,  C,  421 
Haxby,  M.  440 
Hay,  C.  A.  316,423; 

E. J.W.314;  Maj.- 
Gen.  E.  656 

Hayes,  E.  195  ; Mrs. 

T.  312 

Haygarth,  J.  S.  545  ; 

Lt.-Col.  F.  638 
Haynes,  A.  222  ; E. 

M.422;  F.  E.314 
Hayward,  E.  J.  536  ; 

F.  L.  199;  W. 
105 

Haywood,  J.  639 
Head,  Capt.  549 
Headland,  H.  548 
Heafield,  S.  216 
Heald,  Mrs.  W.  N. 
635 

Heale,  M.  C.  90 
Heard,  E.  J.  317; 

W.  T.  535 
Hearsay,  Capt.  J. 421 
Heath,  Mrs.  533 
Heathcote,  A.S.  534; 

E.  W.  331  ; Lt.J. 
A.  88;  Mrs.  G.V. 
196  ; T.  326 
Heathfield,  Miss  J.C. 
103 

Heaviside,  T.  551 
Heberden,  F.  549 
Hedges,C.657;  Mrs. 

K.  636;  S.  S.  91 
Hedgley,  J.  654 
Hedley,  G.  218 


Heern,  Mrs.  T.  J. 
312 

Hele,  N.  F.  536  ; R. 
554 

Helm,  W.  H.  197 
Hemingway,  Mrs.E. 

V.  420 

Hemsley,  J.  330 
Hender,  Mrs.  635 
Henderson,Mrs.312; 
Mrs.E.  Y.W.195; 
Mrs.  T.  A.  534  ; 
T.536;  W.S.332; 

W.  T.  655 
Hendricks,  E.  314 
Henley,  W.  C.  316 
Henniker,  R.  199 
Henry,  T.  658;  W. 

535 

Hensley,  A.  641  ; 
M.  638 

Hensman,  B.  442 
Henson,  M.  A.  329 
Henwood,  M.  C.  421 
Hepburn,  D.  424; 

G.  443;  Lt.-Col. 

H.  P.  423 

Hepenstall,  L.  W. 
652 

Hepwortb,  F.  U.  315 
Herapath,  M.  A.  F. 
222 

Herbert,  Hon.  Mrs. 
S.  635 

Herries,  E.  86  ; Rt. 

Hon.  Lady,  195 
Hervey,  Lady  A. 
637 

Hesssing,  W.  W.  G. 
329 

Hetherington,  T.  Y. 
100 

Howard,  M.  A.  334 
Hewetson,  J.  424 
Hewett,  J.638  ; Mrs. 
W.  N.W.  87;  W. 
654 

Hewitt,  A.  R.  220  ; 

J.  536  ; W.  547 
Hewson,  A.  658  ; F. 

M.  332;  M.  216 
Heywood,  J.  S.  C. 
641 

Heyes,  L.  89 
Heyman,  M.  537 
Heywood,  Mrs.  J.  J. 
533;  Mrs.  T.  P. 
420 

Hibbert,  Mrs.  L. 636 
Hickes,  A.  M.  89 
Hicks,  J.  B.  106; 

Mrs.  312 
Hides,  M.  440 
Higgins,  H.C.T.422 
High,  M.  A.  537 
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Highman,  A.  D.  316 
Hill,  A.  315,  327, 
535;  C.  C.  639; 

E.  105;  E.  B. 
640;  G.  656;  G. 

B. 198;  G.  D.99; 

H.  532;  J.  329, 
652  ; J.  B.  549 ; 
Mrs,  J.  636 ; Mrs. 

R.  B.  87;  R.  550; 
R.  L.  215;  W.  J. 
90 

Hillhouse,  M.  102 
Hilliam,  T.  89 
Hillier,  E.  J.  199 
Hills,  G.  311;  W. 
A.  91 

Hilton,  M.  E.  658 
Hind,  E.  S.  199 
Hindley,  D.  91 
Hindmarsh,  A.  334; 

Lady,  S.  W.  551 
Hindson,  T.  R,  106 
Hine,  J.  547 
Hinricb,  C.  M.  D. 
424 

Hirst,  Mrs.  86 
Hitchins,  J.  D.  90 ; 
T.  554 

Hoare,  H.  J,  334; 
Mrs.  T.  R.  312  ; 
R.  315 

Hobart,  Hon.  Mrs. 

C.  439;  Hon. Mrs. 
W.  A.  87 

Hobgen,  Mrs.  T.  195 
Hobbouse,  H.  91 
Hobson,  Lt.  G.  T. 
327 

Hooker,  Lt.-Col.  E. 
635 

Hodge,  E.  198;  G. 
317 

Hodgkin,  M.  536 
Hodgkinson,  R.  440 
Hodgson,  A.  637 ; 
A.  E.  329;  E.  M. 
440  ; M.  A.  T.  H. 
421;  M.  A.  S. 
316 

Hodsoll,  W.  103 
Hodson,  B.  552 
Hoey,  A.  L.  535 
HolFmeister,  G.  B. 
105 

Hogg,  E.  313 ; Mrs. 

196;  Mrs.  J.  196 
Holbecb,  Mrs.C.  W. 
420 

Holbrooke,  M.  F. 
537 

Holden,  A.  655  ; 

Lt.-Col.  C.  220 
Holder,  C.  F.  422 
Holderness,  J.  314 


Holditcb,  E.  216; 
R.  H.  329 

Holdswortb,  E.  M. 

537  ; E.  S.  552 
Hole,  A.  H.  216; 
W.  548 

Holford,  F.  M.  199  ; 
Mrs.  86 

Holgate,  Mrs.  W. 
196 

Holl,  A.  222 
Holland,  H.  198  ; 
Hon.  F.  548  ; H. 
T.  90;  S.  101 
Holliday,  G.  223 
Hollingsworth,  A.  G. 
A.  215 

Hollins,  S.  106 
Holmes,  J.  S.  655  ; 

L.  J.  551  ; Miss 
H.  654;  R.  214 
Holt,  J.  223,  328 
Homan,  F.  637 
Home,  Earl  of,  635  ; 
Lady, 312 

Homer,  H.  220  ; T. 
105 

Homfray,  A.  M.42] ; 
G.  S.  638 

Honey  wood,  W.  P. 
439 

Hood,  Mrs.  635 
Hoof,  F.  314 
Hooke,  A.  315 
Hooker,  E.  M.  C. 
198 

Hooper,  C.  A.  S.  88; 
J.  F.  329;  Mrs. 
J.  K.  86;  W.  R. 
317 

Hope,  Mrs.  L.  313 
Hoper,  H.  99 ; J. 
102 

Hopkins,  B.  J.  640  ; 
C.  442;  J.  99; 
R.  545 

Hopkinson,  G.  656 
Hopley,  C.  551 ; E. 
554 

Hopper,  Mrs.  M.'A. 
552 

Hopton,  M.  332 
Hopwood,  H.  437 
Horman-Fisber,  R. 
423 

Horn,  C.  335;  M. 
102 

Hornby,  H.  F.  314  ; 

Mrs.  J.  J.  657 
Horne,  Col.  A.  315; 

F.  W.  438 
Hornsby,  F A.  548 
Hornyold,  T.  C.  328 
Horsfall,  T.  B.  197; 
T.M.  91;  W.551 


Horsley,  J.  655 
Horton,  M.  548  ; W. 
549 

Hoste,  Sir  W.  91 
Hotcbkin,  H.  440 
Hotbam,  Lady  F. 
331 

Hougb,  S.  422 
Hougbton,  C.  M. 

546;  W.  314 
Hounsell,  S.  641 
Howard,  E.  657  ^ E. 

I. 534;  H.  E.315; 

J.  535  ; Lady  E. 
F.  636;  T.  105 

Howell,  C.  100;  C. 

R.  637 

Howes,  E.  637 
Howison,  J.  333 
Hewlett,  R.  104 
Howman,  M.  A.  F. 
102 

Howson,  J.  326 
Hoywood,  O.  423 
Hubback,  F.  220 
Hudleston,  Col.  R. 
J.  554 

Hudley,  J.  423 
Hudson,  Col.  C.  R. 
Y.  102;  L.  656; 

M.  B.  546 
Hughes,  A.  C.  89; 

E.  554;  J.  655, 
656  ; R.  W.  440 

Hugill,  J.  216 
Hulme,  E.  548 
Humbert,  Mrs.  L. 
H.  196 

Hume,  C.  A.  215  ; 
Mrs.  533  ; M.  N. 
M.  316 

Humphreys,  W.  199 
Hunt,  C.  A.  652; 
C.  E.  328;  J.  C. 
199  ; Mrs.  G.  W. 
420 ; M.  T.  638  ; 

S.  P.  S.  317;  T. 
315 

Hunter,  Lady  J. 
329  ; T.  549  ; W. 

F.  89 

Huntingtower,Lady, 

420 

Huntly, Marchioness 
of,  637 

Hurford.  H.  P.  91 
Hurst,  F.  S.  440; 

R.  H.  638 
Husband,  J.  B.  216 
Hussey,  A.  105 
Hutchins,  M.  551 
Hutchinson,  A.  P, 
332;  C.  199;  C. 
H.  317;  E.  313, 
536;  G.S.D.655; 


J.  652;  M.  100 
Mrs.  637 

Hutchison,  G.  546 
Hutton,  E,  221,  327; 

Mrs.  196 
Huxham,  I.  200 
Huxtable,  J.  105 
Hyde,  J.  218;  T. 
219 

Hyne,  C.  W.  N.  422 
Iliff,  G.  198 
Illingworth,  J.  C.  91 
Impey,  E.  C.  88 
Ingram,  M.  655 
Inman,  J.  327 
Innes,  Mrs.  E.  C. 
216;  Mrs.  G.  M. 
313 ; Mrs.  J.  Me 

L.  635;  S.  P.  553 
Ireland,  A.  W.  216 
Irvine,  W.  D.  195 
Irving,  C.  316 
Irwin,  H.  440;  I. 

441 

Ivatt,  Mrs.  216 
Ives,  W.  317 
Ivie,  J.  101 
Iving,  Mrs.  J.  H. 
195 

Jackson,  A.  M.  637; 
C.  198;  E.  637; 

N.  639;  S.  104; 
W.  G.  197 
JalFray,  M.  329 
Jalland,  R.  314 
James,  C.  C.  314; 
Hon.  Mrs.  A.  103; 
Miss  S.  103;  Mrs. 
C.C.196  ; T.  330;' 

T.  L.  534;  W. 
101,  215 

Janeway,  M.  H.  316 
Janvrin,  Mrs.  H.  330 
Jarmain,  T.  102 
Jarrett,  J.  555 
Jarvis,  M.  J.  91 
Jary,  R.  M.  91 
Jaureguiberry.  A. 
441 

Jay,  E.  C.  90 
Jebb,  Col.  J.  532 
Jelferson,  A.  550; 

G. 550;  M.  550; 
W.  550 

Jeffrey,  W.  J.  635 
Jelly,  J.  G.  223 
Jenkin,  F.  422;  K. 

M.  550 

Jenkins,  A.  422  ; M. 

553;  Mrs.  J 196 
Jenner,  W.  335 
Jenney,  A.  106,  W. 
438 

Jenyns,  Maj.  315  ; 
Mrs.  F.  G.  87 
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Jerrard,  Mai. -Gen. 

J.  102 

Jerrold,  Mrs.  656 
Jervis,  Hon.  Mrs.  E. 
196 

Jervois,  E.  C.  M. 
314 

Jetter,  M.  316 
Jeudvvine,  A.  105 
Jex-Blake,  Mrs.  T. 
W.  533 

John,  Archduke, 657 
Jolins,  A.  B.  106; 

Mrs.  H.  T.  635 
Johnson,  A.  639  ; H. 
316;  H.  S.  221 ; 
J.  A.  L.  424;  J. 
C.  334;  P.  N.  89 
Johnston,  A.  C.  221; 

W.  H. 199 
Johnstone,  C.  J.  H. 
641;  J.  216;  M. 

M.  P.  654 ; V.  B. 
545 

Jollie,  W.  657 
JollifFe,  Capt.  H.  H. 
198 

Jolly,  J.  105 
Jonas,  H.  535 
Jones,  A.  535,  658  ; 
C.  656;  E.  M. 
442  ; E.  S.  535 ; 
F.  M.  216  ; F.  S. 
554;  J.  197;  M. 
536;  Mrs.  H.  312; 
Mrs.  R.  F.  86  ; 
P.216;  R.S.535; 
T.  J.  637;  W. 
438  ; W.  H.  424  ; 
W.  S.  537 
Jones  - Bateman, 
Mrs.  B.  312 
Jopling,  S.  W.  104 
Jopp,  E.  221 
Jordan,  L.  M.  423 
Josselyn,  Mrs.  C.636 
Joyce,  W.  H.  639 
Joynson,  P.  H.  442 
Jukes,  S.  E.  537 
Kaettlitz,  M.  91 
Karslake,  E.  K.  641 
Kay,  R.  637 
Kayler,  A.  658  ; H. 
658 

Keal,  J.  549 
Keates,  E.  C.  555 
Keble,  C.  S.  218 
Keedy,  W.  315 
Keene,  T.  P.  91 
Kelk,  W.  331 
Kelly,  C.  C.  198; 
E.D.329;  Lady, 
312 

Kelsall,  Mrs.  H.534 
Keinmis,  T.  A.  218 


Kemp,  Sir  W.  423 
Kempe,  A.  317 
Kempson,  M.  A. 

637;  W.  B.  327 
Kempthorne,  J.  198 
Kennedy,  J.  658  ; 

Lady  N. 533 
Kennet,  E.  536 
Kenrick,  J.  B.  439 
Kent,  E.  106;  M. 

R.  221 

Kentish,  J.  G.  652 
Kenyon,  A.  R.  200 
Keow,  M.  G.  532 
Keppel,  A.  424  ; 

Capt.  F.  C.  311 
Ker,  Lady  T.  217; 

Mrs.  R.  87 
Kernan,  P.  102 
Kershaw,  J.  218  ; S. 
553 

Key,  E.  640 ; Sir 

K.  G.  639 

Keyworth,  Mrs.  J. 

R.  H.  636 
Kidd,  Capt.  102 
Killeen,  Lady,  635 
Kilner,  M.  L.  105 
Kinchant,  C.  E.  316 
Kinder,  T,  439 
King,  A.  101,  640; 

B.  103;  Capt.W. 

R.  314;  E.  M. 
199;  G.  C.  551; 
Mrs.  H.  S.  87;  R. 

N.  442  ; S.  220; 
Ven.  W.  438 

Kingdon,  H.  F.  653 
Kingsford,  A.  536  ; 
J.  317 

Kingwell,  M.  A.  536 
Kinkel,  F.  J.  100 
Kirby,  M.  101  ; R. 

C.  86  ; W.  439 
Kitson,  M.  656 
Knaggs,  E.  198 
Knapp,  M.  O.  657 
Knight,  A.  M.  537  ; 

E.  548  ; H.  653  ; 
J.  223  ; M.  443 
Knipe,  R.  R.  652 
Knott,  G.  424 
Knowles,  J.  D.  641 
Knox,  A.  546;  H. 

N.  423;  R.  652 
Koe,  Capt.  F.  654; 

J.  H.  P.  89 
Konstantios,  550 
Krasinski,  Count  S. 
548 

Kroff,  J.  T.  546 
Kynnersley,  Mrs.  C. 

S.  311 

Labouchere,  Mrs. 
658 


Lace,  Mrs.  J.  V.  L. 
195 

Lacey,  S.  442 
Lacy,  R.  L.  637 
Ladenburgh,  L.  106 
Laing,  A.  F.  316  ; 
R.  J.  422 

Lake,  C.  H.  200; 
Mrs.  G.  420;  M. 
J.  198 

Lally,  A.  219 
Lamb,  A.  N.  220 ; 

C.  639  ; M.  333 
Lambert,  D.  103  ; 
E.333;  Mrs.  549; 
Mrs.  J.  636 ; S. 
535;  Sir  H.  J.217; 

T.  W.  89;  W.437 
La  Mothe,  A.  J.  200 
Land,  P.  313 
Landon,  F.  N.  657 
Lane,  Mrs.  B.  311 
Langdale,  E.  314 
Langdon,  W.  S.  548 
Langham,  A.  C.91; 
C.  J.  652 

Langharne,  T.  R.  J. 
422 

Langley,  Maj.  198 
Langton,  H.  652; 

M.  C.  314 
Lankester,  E.  P.  217 
Large,  E.  329  ; W. 
105 

Laton,  C.  H.  548 
Latrobe,  C.  J.  86 
Laurie,  W.  553 
Lavers,  C.  334 
Lavit,  M.  423 
Lavradio,  Countess 
217 

Law,  J.  652  ; W.  215 
Lawford,  S.  220 
Lawrance,  S.  G.  217 
Lawrence,  C.  218  ; 
T.  C.  218;  1.  C. 
88  ; J.  N.  200 
Laws,  Rear- Adm.  J. 
M.  441 

Lawson,  F.  216 
Lawton,  Mrs.  J.  196 
Lay,  J.  327 
Laycock,  C.  R.  654 ; 

E.  554 
Lea,  M.  218 
Leach,  L.  E.  638 
Leadbeater,  J.  L.199 
Leader,  W.  105 
Learmonth,  J.  217 
Leather,  H.  S.  659 
Le  Bas,  C.  T.  216 
Leconfield,  Hon.  C. 
E.  638 

Lediard,  F.  199 ; R. 
437 


Lee,  Dr.  T.M.  438; 
E.  S.  637;  J.  103; 
P.  313;  W,  H. 
218 

Leech,  Capt  F.  E. 
550 

Leeke,  Rear- Adm. 

Sir  H.  J.  532 
Lees,  E.  424;  H. 

316;  J.  654 
Lefevre,  Hon.  E.  S. 
421 

Lefroy,  A.  535 ; E. 

330;  E.  L.  640 
Leggatt,  W.  439 
Leigh,  H.  443  ; H. 
T.  537 

Feinster,  Duchess 
of,  334 

Leith,  Gen.  Sir  A. 
439 

Lemon,  Col.  T.  635 
Lempriere,  M.  654 
Lennie,  D.  100 
Lennox,  J.  L.  K.  441 
Lenny,  G.  M.  89 
Leslie,  Hon.  Mrs.  G. 
M.  549  ; Mrs.  C. 
S.  636 

Leven  and  Melville, 
Earl  of,  635 
L’Eveque,  F.  H.  103 
Lever,  E.M.  A.  637; 
J.  C.  W.  327 ; J. 

O.  311 

Leveson,  P.  E.  536 
Levitt,  R.  220 
Lewes,  L.  J.  422  ; 

Lt.-Col.  90 
Lewis,  B.  219;  Capt. 
A.  O.  L.  103;  D. 
215,  329;  J.  657  r 

L.  221,  555;  M. 
A.  441;  T.  554 
Leyland,  T.  M.  640. 
Lichfield,  Countess 
of,  196 

Liddell,  Hon.  Mrs. 
H.  219 

Liebert,  A.  552 
Lightfoot,  Lt.-Gen. 

100  ; T.  332 
Lilford,  Hon.  G.  C. 
639 

Lillingston,  A.  A. 
197  ; B.  A.  217  ; 
Mrs.  A.  534 
Lilwall,  W.  659 
Lindberg,  A.  553 
Lindores,  J.  W.  553 
Lindsay,  G.  J.  104; 
Hon.  Mrs.  H.  G. 
534;  Lady,  195  ; 
J^ady  F.  196  ; 
Lady  S.  E.  635; 
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Maj.  R.  J.  86 ; 
W,  J.  H.  641 
Lindsey,  Dow.  C’tess 
of,  103 
Ling,  S.  90 
Lingen,  A.  551 
Lisle-Phillipps,  P. 

M.  A.  423 
Lister,  Mrs.  J.  313 
Littler,  R.  T.  R.  552 
Livesay,  J.  332 
Livesey,  E.  315 
Livingstone,  Sir  A. 
329 

Llewellen,  L.  441 
Lloyd,  A.  219;  C. 
535;  Col.  90;  Col. 
H.  H.536;  D.223; 

E.  658;  E.  E. 197; 

F. L.316;  M.200; 
M.  K.442;  M.L. 
199;  M.  P.  658; 
Mrs.  H.420;  Mrs. 
J.  C.  195;  S.  E. 
103 

Lock,  E.  220 
Locke,  Mrs.  W.  533 
Lockett,  Mrs.  548 
Lockhart,  R.  442 
Lockie,  A.  657 
Locking,  S.  536 
Lockyer,  J.  655 
Locock,  S.  640 
Lodge,  F.  638 
London,  A.  197;  Bp. 

of,  wife  of  the,  87 
Long,  C.  103;  E.  J. 
333;  I.H.T.422; 
Mrs.  636  ; W.  B. 
641 

Longcroft,  C.  B.  656 
Longfield,  J.  197 
Longman,  J.  T.  221 
Longstaffj  J.  220 
Longton,  Mrs.  534 
Loosemore,  J.  W. 

200;  P.  W.  197 
Lopes,  Hon.  Lady, 
533 

Lord,  H.  88  ; L.  A. 
200 

Lorell,  Mrs.  H.  P. 
311 

Lorenz,  H.  422 
Loring,  H.  A.  442 
Losack,  C.  M.  638 
Losh,  J.  316 
Loudon,  A,  91,  547 
Love,  S.  102 
Loveday,  A.  640 
Loveden,  P.  422 
Lovegrove,  C.W.  105 
Lovell, Mrs.533;  W. 

M.106;  W.W.437 
Lowman,  R.  639 
Lowndes,  E. 536, 639; 


E.  C.657;  J. 423; 
Mrs,  636 
Lowry,  Mrs.  312 
Lowthian,  J.  326 
Lucas,  A.  442  ; J. 

656  ; W.  437 
Lucey,  E.  C.  314 
Lucy,  E.  S.  638 
Lumby,  J.  R.  637 
Lumley,  A.  222 
Lumsdaiue,  W.  H. 
656 

Lumsden,  H.  330  ; 
Mrs.  F.  R.  311  ; 
M.  T.  439 
Lund,  J.  A,  534 
Lushington,  A.  M. 
439 

Luxmoore,  S.  89 
Lyall,  M.639;  Mrs. 

G.  420  ; Mrs.  J. 
637 

Lye,  E.  102 
Lyndon,  J.  L.  91 
Lynes,  W.  658 
Lynn,  S.  199 
Lvon,  G.  221 ; Mrs. 
"W,  421 

Lyons,  Lord,  86 
L5''saght,  A,  547 
Lyster,  E,  549 
Mabbott,  E.  335 
Macadam,  Mrs.  533 
M’Alenson,  J.  328 
M’ Alpine,  L.  198 
Macartbur,  C.  536 
Macartney,  W.  G,  99 
Macaulay,  G.H.  438; 

M.  I.  217 
M’Cabe,  E.  442 
Macclesfield,  C’tess 
of,  534 

M’Clure,  Capt.  Sir 
R.  J.  Le  M.  635 
McClure,  J.  104 
Macdonald,  Mrs.  C. 

C.  533  ; W.  88 
Me  Duff,  C.  548 
Macfarlan,  C.  J.  90 
Macfarlane,  St.  A.O. 
328 

MacGacben,  J.  655 
M’Gilvray,  J.  H.553 
MacGregor,  E.  M.  A. 

104;  M.  J.  F.  314 
McGregor, Lady, 31 2 
Maclnnes,  Gen.  442 
McIntosh,  C.  535 
Macirone,  G.  104 
Mackay,  A.  550;  R. 
.1.  440 

Mackenzie,  Sir  J.  S. 
102 

Mackerlie,  J.  421 
Mackie,  Mrs.  J.  87 
Mackinnon,  A.M.  88 


Mackintosh,  J.  658 
Mackwortb,  F.  640  ; 

Mrs.  H.  195 
McLaren,  J.  A.  315 
McLean,  J.  315 
M’Lean,  A.  F,  639 
Maclean,  Col.  A.  653 ; 
Lt.  W.  218,  220; 
W.  F.  654 
Macleay,  J.  217 
McLeod,  E.  637 
MacLeod,  Mrs.  D.  A. 
87 

McMahon,  Col.  199 
McMillan,  Miss,  223 
Macnaghten,  E.  91 
Macnamara,  Mrs.  H. 

T.  J.  196 
Mac  Neill,  A.  102 
McNeill,  B.  422 
M’Neill,  Capt.  D.  A. 
316 

Maepherson,  Lieut.- 
Gen.  R.  B.  218 
McPherson,  M.  217 
Macqueen,Mrs.  J.M. 
636 

Macquoid,  S.  422 
MeShane,  C.  316 
MeSwinsey,  J.  A.  197 
Maewhirter,  H.S.421 
Madden,  C.  639 
Maddock,  E.  D.  221 
Maddy,  A.  C.  655 ; 

Mrs.  E.  D.  534 
Maidstone,  A.  656 
Maitland,  M.  S.  89 ; 
P.  552 

Majendie,  I.  M.  441 
Makellar,  A.  652 
Malan,  B,  440 
Malcolm,  H.  E.  219  ; 
M.  657 

Malden,  Visc’tess,  87 
Malings,  S.  A.  317 
Malkin,  C.  653 
Maltby,  C.  L.  215 
Malzy,  A.  334 
Manchester,  S. 

Duchess  of,  91 
Mangold,  H.  91 
Mann,  R.  198;  W. 

D.  219 

Manners,  Lady,  420; 

Mrs.  H.  R.  421 
Manning,  Lady,  87 ; 
Mrs.  W.  W.  421  ; 
W.  O.  222 
Mansel,  440 
Mansfield,  Earl  of, 
635;  G.  N.  314 
hlanson,  S.  104 
Mantell,  A.  A.  639 
Mapleton,  J.  PI.  215 
March,  T.  555 
Marchant,  I.  639 


Mark,  J.  329 
Markham,  E.M.  217 
Marriott,  A.  C.  314; 

P.  W.  535 
Marryatt,  J.  H.  640 
Marsack,  Capt.  A.  B. 
88 

Marsh,  E.  J.  536 
Marshall,  E.  A.  641; 

E.  L.  442;  L.  A. 
106  ; Mrs.  R.217; 
W.  640,  653;  W. 
B.  218;  W.K.314 
Marsham,  E.  327 
Marsinghall,Capt.  S. 
654 

Marston,  E.  J.  423 
Martin,  A.  B.  314; 
Capt.  K.  B.  548  ; 

E.  C.654;  F.lOO; 

F.  A.  91  ; J.  W. 
222  ; M.  424  ; M. 
E.  199;  S.  219, 
535,  545 

Martindale,  Mrs.  S. 
M.  420 

Martineau,  L.  222 
Martley,  H.  441 
Martyn,Mrs.C.J.421 
Marvin,  M.  105 
Masheder,  J.  99 
Maskew,  C.  A.  654 
Mason,  A.  334 ; E. 
655;  H.  B.  640; 
M.  A.  314;  W.  C. 
M.  441 

Master,  A.  E.  216 
Masterman,  W.  554 
Masters,  A.  439  ; 

Capt.  T.  J.  P.  216 
Matchett,  A.  H.  330 
Mathew,  E.F.R.  1 00; 

Mrs.  E.  F.  R.  636 
Mathews,  Mrs.  M.  1. 
100 

Mathinson,  M.  J.  535 
Matley,  E.  549 
Matson,  J.  106 
Matthew,  D.  J.  640 ; 

H.  90 

Matthews,  E.  422, 
658  ; J.  328  ; J.  F. 
104;  Mrs.  B.  F. 
87  ; Mrs.  H.  312 
Maude,  Hon.  Mrs.F. 
87 

Maule,  C.442;  Hon. 

M.  335,  438 
Maunsell,  E.E.  422 ; 

R.  D. 316 
Mawby,  335 
Maxey,  R.  332 
May,  B.  H.  F.  424  ; 

H.  220  ; Miss,  658 
Maydwell,  C.  90 
Maynard,Capt.  J.  332 
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Mayne,  E.  H.  423 
Mayo, C. 214;  L.330 
Mayow,  Mrs.  M.  W. 
534 

Meadows,  S.  M.  215; 

T.  T.  195 
Mease,  W.  F.  652 
Mechi,  G.  C.  654 
Mecklenburgh- 
Schwerin,  Duchess 
L.  of,  550 

Medhurst,Mrs.W.H. 

635;  W.  H.  195 
Medley,  B.  E.  91 
Medlicott,  C.D.641; 
L.  197 

Meggit,  L.  423 
Meggs,  Mr.  331 
Meiklejohn,  R.  546 
Mein,  Mrs.  G.  636 
Melchior,  M.J.N.  E. 
86 

Hellish,  Mrs.  86 
Melvill,  E.  M.  421 
Melville,  E.  M.  88 
Mends,  Lady  E.  440 
Menteath,  M.  S.  88; 
S.  553 

Menzies,  R.  656, 658 
Mercer,  J.  655 
Meredyth,  Sir  H. 656 
Merewether,  F.  100  ; 

Mrs.  H.  A.  534 
Merivale,  H.  86 
Merrifield,  Mrs.  F. 
636 

Meryon,  A.  B.  550 
Metcalfe,  F.  313;  G. 

658 ; S.  220 
Methuen,  Hon.  Mrs, 
St.  J.  88 

Methven,  Mrs.  S.  196 
Mew,  M.  A.  E.  90 
Mewhorne,  A.  317 
Meyer,  A.  537 ; M. 
657 

Meyrick,  F.  532 ; 

Mrs.  E.  312 
Midleton,  Dowager 
Countess  of,  639 
Middleton,  E.  332  ; 

E.W.317,421;  S. 
199;  W.  W.  639 
Midgley,  A.  655 
Mildniay,Capt,  H.  G. 
St.  J.  421  ; Hon. 
Lady  St.  J.  533  ; 
Mrs.  A.  St.  John, 
420 

Miles,  F.  E.  641  ; 
Mrs.  C.533;  Mrs. 
L.  P.  533 ; S.  G. 
200  ; W.  532 
Miliken,  R.  M.  221 
Milledge,  M.  A.  328 
Miller,  G.  656  ; G. 


F.  91  ; Mrs.  F. 
104  ; R.  91  ; W. 
W.  423 

Milles,  Hon.  G.  W. 
314;  Hon.  J.  T. 
422 

Millett,  C.  H.  317 
Milligan,  J.  H.  313 
Millington,  J.  657 
Mills,  E.  641  ; G. 
223,  328  ; Mrs.  J. 
312;  W.  V.  657 
Milman,  Lady,  420; 

Mrs.  G.  312 
Milne,  Mrs.  W.  218  ; 

Rear-Adm.  86 
Milner,  E.  M.  218 
Milton,  W.  M.  441 
Minchin,  Mrs.  F.  J. 
636 

Minshall,  Mrs.  J.533 
Mirriclees,W.  639 
Misick,  J.  685 
Mitchell,  A.  331;  C. 
333;  M.  331;  Mrs. 
C.  J.  636;  Mrs.  J. 
W.  420  ; Mrs.  W. 
196;  R.  536 
Mitford,  J.  652;  Mrs. 
657 

Moberly,  A.  216 
Moffat,  S.  551 
Mogridge,  G.  M.  P. 
535 

Moir,  J.  637 
Molesworth,  Maj.- 
Gen.  R.  C.  334 
Molony,  F.  B.  88 
Monckton,  G.  219  ; 
I.  G.  315 

Moncrieff,  A.C.  328; 
M.  550 

Moncrieffe,  Lady  L. 
87 

Money,  Mrs.  C.  F. 
S.  196;  Mrs.  E. 
533;  Mrs.E.K.312 
Monk,  C.  198  ; J. 
316  ; W.  G.  441 
Monkland,  Mrs.  636 
Monro,  A.  441 
Monsell,  J.  D.  422 
Monson,  E.  A.  329  ; 

G.  T.  102 

Montagu,  H.  S.  548 ; 
Lady,  221 

Montgomerie,  Mrs. 

H.  E.  87 

Montgomery,  C.  S. 

89 ; R.  635 
Montresor,  Lt.-Col. 
FI.  W.  659;  M. 
438 

Moor,  E.  102 
Moore,  A.  89;  A.  E. 
C.  552  ; A.  1.  M. 


217;  C.  552;  C. 
W.  537;  E.  F. 
104,  423  ; H.  M. 
548;  Mrs.  A.  T. 
554;  W.  438 
Mooyaart,  E.  311 
Mooray,  Rt.  Hon.  F. 

S.  Earl  of,  656 
Mordaunt,  M.  R.424 
Morden,  L.  638 
Morehead,  M.  C.  L. 

88 

Moreton,  Hon.  Mrs. 
A.  86 

Morewood,  E.P.  216 
Morgan,  A.  547  ; G. 
C.  195;  Mrs.  C. 
de,  442 ; Mrs.  C. 
533;  Mrs.  F.  312; 
Sir  C.  M.  R.  532; 
W.  R.  317 
Morison,  Mrs.  J.  W, 
533;  W.  333 
Morland,  J.  656  ; M. 
A.  535 

Morley,  J.  B.  86, 
195  ; W.  H,  200 
Mornav,  Mrs.  H.  de, 

534“ 

Morrall,  E.  219;  E. 
H.  331 

Morris,  E.  549;  F. 
H.91;  Hon.E.E. 
195  ; J.  545  ; Mrs. 
106;  Mrs.  R.  88; 
Mrs.  T.  A.  87  ; 
Mrs.W.O’C.  196; 
Mrs.  W.  533  ; R. 
546;  W.  638 
Morrison,  J.  537 ; M. 

C.  195;  M.  M. 
422;  S.  330 

Mortlock,  S.  A.317; 

T.  654 

Morton,  E.  439 ; 
Earl  of,  635 ; J. 
F.  315 

Moseley,  R.  89 
Moser,  S.  A.  199 
Moses,  N.  G.  537 
Moss,  T.  106 
Mostyn,  C.  333  ; H. 
198;  Hon.  Lady, 
420 

Motta,  Sig.  I.  535 
Moxon,  Col.  W.  100 
Mozart,  son  of,  103 
Muggeridge,  A.  552; 

E.  V.  E.  106 
Muir,  H.  216 
Mundy,  R.  E.  611 
Munn,  M.  536 
Munton,  L.  105,  216 
Muntz,  M.  E.  88 
Mure,  Capt.'  638  ; 

D.  532 


Muriel,  W.  G.  199 
Murphy,  E.  639 
Murray,  A.  A.  315 ; 
A.  Lady,  549  ; C. 
G.423  ; J.I.195; 
M.  A.  656  ; Mrs. 
C.  223  ; R.  H. 
315 

Musgrave,A.  A.198; 
C. 423;  C.  A. 315; 
Sir  J.  104 

Muspratt,  Mrs.  S.  C. 
657 

Musters,  J.  C.  424 
Myddleton,  E.  S.105 
Mylins,  Mrs.  H.420 
Nainby,  W.  89 
N angle,  Capt.  H.  641 
Napier,  Lord,  86  ; 

Mrs.  J.  J.  636 
Napoleon,  Prince, 
315 

Nash,  E.  A.  S.  443 ; 
T.  332 

Neale,  T.  326 
Neame,  A.  315  ; E. 
* 638;  R.  B.  442 
Need,  Mrs.  W.  195 
Neeld,  J.  532 
Neild,  M.  442 
Neill,  Capt.  J.  313; 

W.  M.  89 
Neilson,  F.  R.  200 
Nesbit,  A.  547 
Nethersole,  S.  C.  422 
Netterville,  J.  E.  548 
Neve,  E.  H.  316; 
J.  424 

Neville,  W.  W.  106 
New,  A.  T.  W.  641 
Newall,  J.  88 
Newbold,  E.  315 
Newcomen,  R.  90 
Newdick,  A.  E.  535 
Newenham,  F.  548 
Newland,  A.  652 
Newman,  A.  197  ; 
C.  A.  553  ; J. 
220;  Mrs.  534; 
Mrs.  W.  S.  420 
Newport,  Sir  J.  327  ; 

Vicountess,  312 
Newsam,  C.  327 
Newson,  L.  J.  537 
Newton,  Capt.  535; 
E.  635;  M.  549; 
W.  H.  101 
Nicholas,  Mrs.  87 
Nicholetts,  E.  C.  439 
Nicholls,  C.  H.105; 

M.  E.  E.  91 
Nicholsol,  C.  654 
Nicholson,  M.  549 ; 
R.  E.  217  ; T.  K. 
327 

Nicolas,  H.  R.  101 
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Nicoll,  I.  S.  M.  106 
Nicolson,  Capt.  Sir 

F.  W.  E.  635 
Nightingale,  J.  90 
Kind,  Mrs.  H.  195 
Nisbet,Mrs.T.312; 

R.  I.  535 
Nix,  W.  88 
Nixon,  E.  105;  M. 

B.E.  H.  102 
Noad,  D.  1.  331; 

Mrs.  D.  I.  533 
Noble,  Dr.  H.  329; 
J.  198 

Noel,  Hon.  W.  M. 

329;  Mrs.  B.  312 
Norfolk,  Duchess  of, 
196 

Norgate,  Lieut.-Col. 
199 

Norman,  W.  de,  86 
Normanville,  C.  de, 
547 

Norris,  E.  221  ; H. 

E.  329 

North, C. 424  ; J.  654 
Northcote,  M.  554  ; 

Mrs.  S.  H.  421 
Northwick,  Lord, 
329 

Norton,  F.  C.  88  ; 

R.  E. 104 
Notcutt,  E.  A.  554 
Notley,  M.  536 
Noverre,  H.  439 
Nowers,  E.  R.  331 
Noyes,  S.  441 
Nugee,  A.  214 
Nugent,  Sir  J.  438 
Nunn,C.  J.  424;  S. 
106;  T.  W.  88; 
W.  329 

Oakley,  F.  E.  C. 

106  ; Mrs.  H.  86 
Oates,  J.  546 
O’Brien,  E.  440;  E. 

F.  659 

Ochterloiig,  Lady, 
420 

O’Connor,  A.  422  ; 
Lt.  J.  653  ; M.  A. 

R.  101;  W.  A. 
423 

Oddie,  E.  326 
O’Donohue,  Mrs.3 11 
Oelrichs,  E.  F.  536 
Ogden,  T.  B.  423 
Ogilvy,  A.  329  ; E. 

S.  197;  E.  S.  L. 
91 

Ogle,  Mrs.J.W.534 ; 
O.  198  ; Sir  C. 
332;  T.  442 
O’Gorman,  C.  328 
O’Grady,  J.  314 
Ohmann,  W.  A.  331 


Okedon,  Mrs.  W.  P. 
636 

0’Kelly,E.de  P.553 
Okely,  W.  J.  546 
Oldershaw,  Mrs.  C. 
E.  637 

Oldfield,  R.  198  ; T. 
103 

Oliphant,  Sir  A.  441 
Oliver,  A.  332;  Capt. 
W.  B.  90 ; C.  L. 
442  ; Lt.  T.  W. 
639  ; Mrs.  R.  312 
Olivier,  M.  E.  M. 
439  ; Mrs.  J.  J.  C. 
635;  R.C.D.421 
O’Malley,  P.  F.  532 
O’Meara,  C.  F.  551 
Ommanney,  G.  640; 

Mrs.  E.  A.  533 
Onten,  E.  A.  535 
Orange,  M.  L.  641 
Ord,  C.  E.  331  ; W. 
M.533 

Orford,  Rt.  Hon.  H. 

Earl  of,  219 
Orger,  W.  652 
Orgill  - Leman,  R. 
535 

Orkney,  Earl  of,  635 
Orlebar,  M.  C.  549 
Onne,  F.  D.  311 
Ormerod,  Mrs.  421 
Orr,  Capt.  A.  640 
Osborn,  E.  652  ; P. 

548  ; W.  328 
Orborne,Mrs.  E.  549 
Osburn,  Lt.  F.  423 
Ostler,  L.  L.  640 
O’Sullivan,  M.  652 
Oswald,  Mrs.  C.  312 
Oswin,  M.  C.  655 
Ottley,  E.  334 
Overend,  M.  I.  317 
Overton,  M.  E.  554 
Owen,  J.  215  ; J.  E. 
657  ; Mrs.  C.  H. 
533  ; S.  106;  W. 
333 

Oxendon,  A.  M.  314 
Oxenham,  F.  E.  641 
Page,  A.  M.  641  ; 

M.  103  ; W.  106 
Page-Turner,  Lady, 
100 

Paget,  A.  549 ; A. 
B.  86  ; Hon.  Mrs. 
B.  438  ; M.  655  ; 
Mrs.  C.  A.F.196; 
V.  A.  332 
Paige,  J.  B.  440 
Pain,  Mrs.  T.  311 
Pakenham,  T.  S.  199 
Paleske,  A.  W.  Von 
199 

Paley,  Mrs.  W.  87 


Palfrey,  J.  637 
Palgrave,  T.  104'! 
Palin,  Miss  M.  217 
Palliser,  G.  199 
Palmer,  A.  422  ; 
Capt.  H.  J.  331  ; 
C.  F.  222  ; E. 
100  ; F.  314;  F. 
A. 105;  G.  327 ; 
J.658;  J.N.  100; 
Lt.  W.  C.  89  ; R. 

S. 535;  W.  D.  218 
Pantin,  C.  641 
Panton,  P.  535 
Paramore,  D.  R.  546 
Padbury,  G.  W.  640 
Pares,  Mrs.  J.  196 
Paris,J.G.9l;R.315 
Parish,  Mrs.  A.  312; 

Mrs.  F.  86 
Parker,  A.  S.  199; 
Capt.  C.  659;  C. 
W.  316  ; E.  G. 
652;  H.  L.  442; 
J.90;  M.  C.549; 
Mrs.  C.  W.  534 
Parkes,  H.  S.  195 
Parkinson,  P.  316 
Parkyns,Mrs.  M.636 
Parmenter,W.G.316 
Parnell,  Hon.  Mrs. 
533 

Parr,  A.  P.  332  ; J. 

R.  91 

Parrot,  G.  L.  552 
Parry,  E.  641  ; Mrs. 

T.  G.  196  ; W.  H. 
100;  M.  W.  107, 
217  ; Mrs.  H.  L. 
421  ; Mrs.  M.  C. 
J.  420 ; S.  441  ; 

S.  S.  441 
Parsey,  M.  316 
Parsons,  H.  90  ; J. 

551  ; S. M.  637 
Partridge,  C.  F.  89 ; 

S.  B.89 
Pashley,  W.  99 
Passy,  C.  H.  101 
Paterson,  Mrs.  J.  E. 

636;  W.  L.  106 
Patey,Mrs.  G.  E.420 
Patmore,  G.  537 
Paton,  .1.  653  ; Mrs. 

J.  N.  533  ; R.  534 
Patrick,  C.  333;  W. 
C.  101 

Patten,  L.  422 
Paltenson,  Mrs.T.87 
Patterson,  C.  197  ; 

F.  313 

Patteson,  W.  545 
Pattison,  M.  A.  552 
Patton,  C.  104,  216; 

G.  635 

Pawsey,  A.  551 
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Payne,  C.  D.  552  ; 
C.  R.  437;  E. 
424;  E.  C.  537; 
S.  L.  423 
Paynter,  R.  H.  90 
Peache,  A.  220 
Peacock,  E.  88  ; S. 
E.  313 

Peake,  E.  F.  423  ; 

H.  L.423;  J.315 
Pearce,  C.  A.  640  ; 

R.  424 

Pearch,  M.  A.  536 
Pearman,  A.  J.  637 
Pears,  F.  C.  198 
Pearse,  C.  M.  200  ; 
E.  S.  91  ; J.  T. 
198 

Pearson,  C.  333  ; E. 
653;  H.  O.  537; 
Mrs.  312 

Pease,  H.  200  ; Mrs. 

J.  W.  196 
Peed,  M.  422 
Peel,  F.  641 ; G.  F. 

638;  Mrs.E.Y.420 
Peers,  C.  99 
Pell,  B.  H.  St.  J.  88 
Pelly,  E.  E.  639; 
Mrs.  87 

Pemberton,  E.  545 
Pengelley,H.E.534; 

W.  H.  640 
Penney,  G.  H.  200 
Pennington,  F.  637  ; 

Hon.  L.  T.  89 
Pennv,  Mrs.  R.  636  ; 

S.  S.  652 
Penrice,  J,  423 
Penson,  T.  659 
Penrose,  W.  H.  197 
Percival,  J.  G.  423 
Percivall,  W.  546 
Perham,  S.  F.  219 
Perkins,  E.  536 
Perrin,  F.  E.  421 
Perrott,Sir  E.  B.548 
Pertz,  Mrs.  421 
Pesliall,  S.  D’O.  215 
Pester,  P.  332 
Peterson,  E.  H.  535 
Petre,  Hon.  Mrs.  H. 

W.  533;  Lady  C. 
533;  W.  F.  329 
Petrie,  S.  86 
Pettiward,  Lady  F. 
312 

Phibbs,  W.  H.  334 
Phelips,  E.  90 
Phelps,  Mrs.  J.  B. 
86;  P.  H.F.  638; 
S.  424 

Philip,  H.  546;  J. 
E.  640 

Philipps,  G.  316;  J, 
L.  100 
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Phillimore,  E.  441 
Phillipps,  L.  551  ; 
Mrs.  87 

Philips,  E.  100,  218, 
317,  547;  J.  W. 
334,  547;  M.  A. 
C.  333  ; M.  L.  C. 
329;  Mrs.  C.  312; 
Mrs.  G.  H.  195; 
ISIrs.  W.  J.  533 
Phillott,  W.  D.  440 
Phillpotts,  E.  313 
Philpott,M.548,640 
Phipps,  Lt.-Col.  P. 

102;  M.  551 ; S. 
^ 422 

Pickernall,  Comm. 
P.  G.  439 

Pickering, W.  B.  216 
Pickett,  Miss  H.  442 
Pickwick,  A.  C.  421 
Picton,  J.  326 
Pidcock,  J.  S.  552 
Pierce,  E.  C.  329 
Piercy,  E.  H.  198 
Pierson,  J,  E.  200 
Pigott,  Lady,  196  ; 
M.  102,  222  ; M. 
P.534;  W.  C.537 
Pigou,  C.  219 
Pike,  J.  333 
Pilgrim,  M.  443 
Pilkinton,  H.  440  ; 
H.  B.  655  ; Lady 
M.  S.  196  ; Mrs. 
L).  533 

Pinckney,  Lt.  G.  215 
Pingelly,  M.  A.  333 
Pinkerton,  R.  552 
Pinnock,  S.  A.  442 
Piper,  E.  655 
Pistrucci,  F.  555 
Pictairn,  Sir  J.  522 
Pitt,  H.  216 
Pittway,  J.  331 
Place,  M.  658 
Platt,  C.C.  198;  R. 
655 

Plavfair,  E.  M.  554 
PloW,  W.  H.  215 
Plumer,  J.  M.  639 
Plumridge,  Lady, 
196 

Plunkett,  F.  638 
Poe,  J.  H.  327 
Polhill,  C.  421 
Pollard,  J.  199 
Pollock,  E.  103  ; 

Mrs.  G.  F.  312 
Polwarth,  Lord, 635; 

Lady  G.  551 
Ponsonbv,  lIon.Mrs. 
216  ; Hon.  S.  C. 
B.  31 1 

Ponthieu,  Prince  T. 
R.  G.  de,  315 


Pontifex,  R.  316 
Poole,  E.  101;  W. 
H.  331 

Pooley,  E.  J.  200, 
313 

Pooll,  T.  334 
Poore,  E.  D.  548  ; 

Mrs.  J.  C.  87 
Pope,  C.  536  ; C.  F. 
638;  R.  T.  P.327; 
W.  658 

Popham,M.J.  F.  317 
Popkin,  T.  A.  639 
Porter,  A.  549 ; B. 
639;  K.  200;  Mrs. 
636  ; Mrs.  H.  A. 
636;  N.  197;  S. 
C.331;  W.  E.554 
Postlethwaite,R.440; 
T.  442 

Pothonier,  E.  V.  de, 
103  ; H.  de,  639 
Potter,  E.  M.  330  ; 
S.  R.  640 

Potts,  E.  106  ; Mrs. 

L.  H.  87 
Powdrill,  W.  222 
Powell,  Capt.  F.  T. 

547  ; C.  L.  547 ; 

F,  R.  652  ; H.  C. 
546;  J.  439;  J. 

G.  657  ; Mrs.  B. 
88  ; Mrs.  F.  S.  87  ; 
Mrs.  T.  W.  421  ; 

S.  552  ; S.  A. 537 
Power,  A.  316,  421; 

F.  89  ; M.  90 
Pow^es,  Mrs.  K.  M. 
313 

Powles,  A.  W.  197 
Powlett,  Hon.  Mrs. 
A.  C.  0.635;  Hon. 
Mrs.  T.  P.  O.  441 
Pownall,  E.  331 ; F. 
J.  103 

Poynder,  E.  535 
Powys,  H.  P.  551  ; 

M.  B.  639 
Praed,  B.  J.  M.  638 
Prance,Mrs.C.C.195 
Prater,  W.  198 
Pratt,  Lt. -Col.  P. 

653  ; IMrs.  J.  86  ; 

T.  103 

Predder,Sir  J.  L.  548 
Prendergast,  H.  M. 

E.  654;  M.  413 
Presley,  W.  328 
Prescott,Mrs.  A.  636 
Preston,  E.  200  ; J, 

W.  199  ; Mrs.  E. 
635;  S.  439 
Price,  Capt.  R.  H. 
424;  E.  T.  536  ; 

F.  657  ; H.  S. 
313;  IL  T.  313; 


L.  R.  641 ; M.  I. 
329;  R.545;  W. 
H.  535 

Pricliaid,  R.  P.  554 
Priestley,  Maj.  E.  J. 
104 

Pringle, W.H.W.217 
Prior,  E.  441  ; M. 

A. 334;  S.  220 
Pritchard,  E.  329, 
440  ; H.  536  ; W. 
439 

Pritt,  A.  E.  88 
Proby,  C. 326  ; Lord 
J.  J.  101 

Procter,  Lady  A. 
333 ; C.  E.  315  ; 
Lt.-Gen.  H.  A. 
658  ; S.  657 
Proctor,  Capt.  A.  F. 
101 

Prosser,  Col.  G.  W. 
553 

Proudfoot,  T.  658 
Prout,  L 215 
Prower,  Mrs.  196 
Prowett,  Miss  S.  328 
Prudence,  C.  J.  91 
Prussia,  Princess 
Fred.  W.  of,  311 
Pryce,  C.  B.  328 
Pulley,  H.313;  Mrs. 
W.  533 

Purnell,  W.  536 
Purvis,  H.  M.  314; 

Mrs.  R.  635 
Pyer,  J.  546 
Quain,  R.  639 
Quartley,  E.  223  ; 

F.  A.  438 
Quilter,  L.  423 
Quin,  M.  330 
Raban,  J.  215 
Rabett,  Capt.  G.  W. 
101 

Racster,  J.  549 
Radclilfe,  M.  659 
Rae,  Mrs.  J.  195 
Raikes,  Maj.  R.  W. 
655 

Rainbow,  J.  536 
Raine,  J.  105 
Ramsay,  E.  P.  218  ; 
Mrs.  B.  420  ; Sir 
J.  220 

Ramsey,  M.  J.  217 
Ramshay,  W.  537 
Rand,  G.  331 
Randel,  F.  222 
Randell,  A.  L.  657 
Randolph,  Hon. Mrs. 
L.  86;  Mrs.  C. 
534 

Raper,  Lt.  H.  221 
Rashleigh,  M.  101  ; 
Mrs.  S.  87 


Ravenliill,  H.  J.  R. 

S.  639;  Mrs.  J.  R. 
533 

Rawlinson,  Lt.-Col. 

Sir  H.  C.  532 
Rawson,  M.  J.  313 
Raxworthy,  M.  F. 
423 

Raynbird,  R.  641 
Read,  Lady  M.  312 
Reader,  F.  E.  535 
Rede,  M.  N.  314 
Redhead,  R.  M.  423 
Redmond,  M.  A.  536 
Ree,  H.  537 
Reed,  J.  654 ; M.  F. 
412 

Reekie,  Mrs.  220 
Rees,  D.  326 
Reeves,  A.  105  ; J. 

F.332;  J.  K.422 
Reid,  F.  N.  639  ; J. 

F.  M.  441  ; Mrs. 
W.  312 

Ren  dell,  Mrs.  J.  87  ; 

T.  L.  T.  221 
Rennards ; T.  M. 

195 

Renshaw,  J.  218 
Reynards,  Mrs.  E. 

H.  420 

Reynolds,  A.B.314; 
J.  104,  331;  J.  J. 
638  ; M.  218 
Riach,  M.  442 
Ricardo,  W.  554 
Rice,  G.  550  ; Hon. 
Mrs.  C.  S.  420  ; 
J.  G.  534 

Rich,  Lady,  420; 

Mrs.  F.  D.  533 
Richards,  D.  651  ; 
D.  A.  A.  423  ; G. 
P.  437  ; H.  G.  E. 
327  ; S. 330 
Richardson,  C.  A. 
317;  E.  313;  E. 
S.335;  F.A.  197; 

G.  W.  88  ; H.  H. 
316;  J.  101,553; 
L.  198;  Mrs.  B. 
W.  195;  Mrs.  G. 

G.  420  ; Mrs.  R. 
312;  R.  217;  S. 
104 

Ricketts.  Dow.  Lady, 
656;  E.  C.  640; 

H.  656;  Mrs.  D. 
W.  533 

Rickman,  J.  658 
Riddell,  C.  D.  219 
Ridgeway, A. R.653 ; 

H.  221 

Ridley,  Col.  C.  W. 
B.311 

Ridsdale,  L.  554 
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Rigby,  Capt.  86  ; 

Mrs.  W.  637 
Riley,  J.  E.  197; 
T.  637 

Ripley,  J.  A.  424) 
Rippon,  Mrs.  V.  196 
Ritchie,  D. 104, 553  ; 
J.  106 

Rivers,  A.  315  ; Sir 
J.  F.  199 
Robarts,  W.  219 
Robeck,  E.  E.  Dow. 

Baroness  de,  548 
Roberts,  C.  H.  89  ; 

C. M.89;  E.3l7j 
J.  197;  Lt.-Gen, 

H.T.332;  Lt.H. 
552;  Mrs.  196; 
Mrs.  A.  T.  87; 
Mrs.  C.  195  ; R. 
437;  W.  C.  548 

Robertson,  Capt.  A. 
M.  198  ; Capt.  S. 
199;  D.  JOl;  D. 
B.  195;  G.  332; 
J.  C.  311;  Lt.  P. 
A.  100;  M.  91  ; 
Mrs.  D.  G.  87  ; 
Mrs.  J.  329;  R. 
548 

Robiglio,  Mrs.  J.  328 
Robins,  M.  J.  219 
Robinson,  A.  315; 
A.  DeL.222;  A. 
M.  331  ; A.  S. 
220;  C.  M.  199; 
Col.  W.  H.  218  ; 

D.  J.  315;  E.  A. 
90;  G.  F.  217; 
H.  219;  R.  313; 
W.  333 

Robley,  S.  536 
Robson,  Mrs.  G.  L. 
312 

Roche, Mrs.  J.W.  420 
Rochet,  S.C.  du,  640 
Rocke,  Mrs.  J.  636 
Rodber,  Col.  J.  100 
Rodney,  Mrs.  W.  F. 
86 

Rodwell,  M.  334 
Roe,  E.  221 ; J.  C. 

102;  R.  H.  641 
Rogers,  C.  G.  653  ; 

E.  E.  330;  E.  L. 
656 ; Miss  L.  440 ; 
W.  334 

Romilly,Lady  E.  86 
Rooper,  J.  F.  106 
Rescoe,  T.  551 
Rose,  Mrs.  H.  B.  87 
Ross,  E.  M.  535; 
J.  423;  Miss  A. 
220;  Mrs.  A.  312; 
W.  328 


Rothes,  Rt.  Hon.  G. 
W.  E.  L.  Earl  of, 
220 

Rothschild,  Baron 
M.  A,  de,  311  ; 
BaronessA.de,  658 
Rowden,  Mrs.  C.  W. 
87 

Rowe,  J.315;  M.  655 
Rowell,  T.  440 
Rowland,  F.  M.  199 ; 

Miss,  335  ; S.  200 
Rowley,  A.  M.  641 
Roxburgh,  M.  223 
Royds,  Lt.-Col.  W. 
217 

Royle,  M.  A.  656 
Royslon,  K.  M.  313 
Ruan,  M.  B.  537 
Ruck,  J.  443 
Rucker,  C.  G.  334 ; 

Madame,  196 
Rudd,  E.  218 
Ruddock,  M.  219 
Rudge,  J.  105,  218 
Rudolph,  Mrs.  L.  E. 
312 

Rumball,  R.  548 
Rumbell,  E.  W.  653 
Rumbold,  H.  86, 195 
Rundall,  E.  D.  313 
Rush,  J.  314 
Rushworth,  G.  A. 

334;  H.  M.  199 
Russ,  E.  313 
Russell,E.437, 555 ; 
Gen.  Sir  J.  658 ; 
M.  P.  548 
Rutter,  H.  552 
Ruxton,Capt.A.  653 
Ryder,  Hon.  H.  D. 
641 

Rymer,  E.  J.  A.  537; 

J.  W.  537 
Safe,  L.  M.  E.  552 
St.  Clair,  L.  M.  104 
St.John,  B.  H.  88 
Salis,  W.  F.  423 
Salisbury,  Bp.  of,  M. 

I.  dau.  of,  554 ; 
E,  442 

Salmon,  W.  R.  D. 
103 

Salomons,  D.  311 
Salt,  G.  219 
Salter,  Dr.  H.  198  ; 
Mrs.  T.  B.  311; 
W.  200,  313 
Saltoun,  Lord,  635 
Sampson,  Lt.  H.  A. 
198 

Samuelson,  B.  311 
Sandeman,  T.  T.  105 
Sanders,  B.  214;  G. 
H.  198  ; G.  W. 


86  ; R.  B.  553  ; 

S.  442 

Sandwich,  Countess 
of,  439 

Sandford,  H.  198; 

H.  L.  640 
Sanger,  J.  M.  314 
Sangster,  D.  656 
Sankey,  Capt.  R.  H. 

88;  E. 332 
Sansom,  W.  217 
Sargeaunt,  Mrs.  J. 
P.  420 

Sargent,  E.  M.  91 
Saunders,  M.  423; 
M.  L.  638  ; Mrs. 
E.196;  T.E.547 
Savage,  G.  W.  535  ; 

T.  658 

Savile,  Hon.  Mrs,  A. 

636  ; J.  W.  421 
Savill,  E.  537 
Sawbridge,  C.  199 
Sawers,  J.  222 
Sawyer,  L.  H.  313 
Sayer,  Capt.  F.  532  ; 
Mrs.  F.  534;  S. 
553 

Saynes,  Mrs.  E.  420 
Scales,  J.  314 
Scantlebury,  J.  423 
Scarlett,  Hon.  P.  C. 
86 

Scarlin,  M.  657 
Scarsdale,  Lady,]Sl6 
Scatliff,  A.  329  , 
Sceats,  R.  105  , 
Scheniman,  H.  lOS  - 
Schlotel,  A.  G.  315  - 
Scholfield,  M.  637  ;' 

W.  S.  317 
Schonswar,  G.  329 
Schrader,  C.  E.  641 
Schreiber,  S.  441  ; 
Schwabe,  W.  H.  316 
Scobell,  G.  317;  H. 

E.  639;  Mrs.  H. 
196 

Scott,  A.  198,  331. 
545  ; Dr.  J.  223  ; 

F. 330;  F.C.637; 
F.  H.  106;  G. 
549;H.442;  Hon. 
Mrs.  C.  G.  312; 
H.  J.  C.  328  ; J. 
88,  333;  J.S.314; 
K.B.537;  Lady, 
87;  Lt.-Col.  221; 
Lt.  S.  314;  Mrs. 
636;  M.  A.  M. 
104  ; M.  J.  638  ; 
S.439;  W.  M.104 

Scougall,  G.  657  ; J. 
532 

Scriven,  H.  A.  215 
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Scrope,  Mrs,  S.  636 
Scudamore,  Mrs.  653 
Seagrave,  H.  218 
Scares,  S.  E.  537 
Seargeant,  T.  549 
Sebright,  Lady,  533 
Sedgwick,  C.  222  ; 

J.  327 

Seel,  C,  M.  334 
Selby,  L.  T.  548 
Selfe,  L.  A,  317 
Selkirk,  Earl  of,  635 
Sellwood,  D.  B.  655 
Sendai),  K.  A.  89 
Senhouse,  M.  440 
Serpell,  J.  536 
Servante,  Lt.  - Col. 
E.  219 

Severn,  H.  D.  550 
Seward,  W.  313 
Sewell,  Lt.  W.  R. 
D.  438 

Seymour,  Lt.  - Col. 
653;  Mrs.  E.636  ; 
Sir  M.  H.  635  ; 
W.  H.  654 
Shairpe,  Mrs.  E.  218 
Shand,  E.  548  ; J. 
422 

Sharman,  M.  R.  536 
Shaw,  Lt.H.  A.106; 
Mrs.  A.  R.  533; 
W.  R.  659 
Shawe,Mrs.R.S.  637 
Shean,  W.  220 
Sheath,  M.  545 
Sheffield,  W.  440 
Shekel,  Mrs.  L.  M. 
105 

Shelley,  J.  ^N.  104; 

K.  C.  423 

Shenton,  E.  M.  639 
Shepherd,  H.  91 ; J. 
222 

Shepley,  H.  S.  105, 
216 

Sheppard,  H.  F.  91 ; 

T.  555  ; W.  654 
Sherbrooke,C.A.  424 
Sherer,  H.  W.  103 
Shersby,  J.  551 
Shei'vington,  T.  M. 
536 

Sherwood, W.  H.  532 
Shettle,  E.  M.  199 
Shield,  W.  334 
Shipley,  H.  S.  106 
Shirley,  E.  655  ; M. 

A. 330 ; W.  652 
Shittler,  R.  214 
Shoolbred,  C.  88 
Shorland,  C.  216 
Shore,  G.  102 
Short,  F.  S.  M.  638 ; 

G.  314 
4 o 
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S^orfpr,  C.  M.  90 
Shrubb,  C.  P.  22 
Sbultz,  M.  91 
Sbute,  Col.  197;  H. 
536;  Mrs.G.B.H. 
195 

Sbuttlewortb,  M.  106 
M,K.  F.  641;  Mrs. 
J.  220 

Sil>’  aid,  A.  199 
Sicklemore,  A.  335 
Sir'ney,  H.  M.  535 
SifFken,  C.  H.  216 
Silvera,  S.  658 
Silvester,  H.  R.  314 
Simmons,  H.  90 
Simms,  F.  639 
Simon,  E.  S.  552 
Simonds,  C.  549 
Simpkinson,  F.G  91 
Simpson,  Dr.  B.  199; 
M.  217,  639;  Mrs. 
W.  H.  534 
Sinclair,  C.  A.  195; 
M.  316;  Mrs.  T. 
G.  T.  533 
Sisson,  W.  J.  638 
Skeels,  F.  658 
Skeet,  J.  657 
Skelton,  Capt.  D.  J. 

442 ; M.  M.  330 
Skieving,  P.  637 
Skill,  J.  422 
Skinner,  G.  T.  333  ; 
Mrs.  J.  312  ; W. 
327 

Skipwitb,  Mrs.  L.  87 
Slade,  Maj.-Gen.  M. 
J.532;  Mrs.  G.  F. 
533 

Slarke,  L.  L.  314 
Slasmore,  Col.  B.  102 
Slater,  C.  441 
Slaughter,  F.  549 
Sleap,  G.  106 
Slyman,  J.  440 
Small,  L.  91 
Smalley,  L.  552 
Sinallpiece,  C.  222 
Smallwood,  M.  H.  L. 
M.  552 

Smart,  G.  104;  S. 
334 

Smedley,  F.  440 
Smellie,  W,  106 
Smith,  A.  102,  438, 
439;  A.C.H.635; 
A.  D.  535  ; A.  V. 
314;  C.  655  ; D. 
198;  D.  T.  635  ; 

E.  104,  221  ; E.  F. 
639;  E.  L.  424; 

F.  313,  638;  F.C. 
334;  H.  423, 637; 
II.  L.  553  ; Hon. 


Mrs.  S.  534  ; H. 
P.316;  I.G.315; 
J.  88,  103,  105, 
437  ; J.  G.  549  ; 
J.  K.  535;  J.  S. 
550;  J.  W.  86; 
Lady,  86  ; Lt.  C. 
F.  219;  M.  438, 
654  ; M.  A.  554  ; 
M.  D.  548  ; Mrs. 
A.  659  ; Mrs.  C. 
M.  196;  Mrs.  E. 
331;  Mrs.  G.  533; 
Mrs,  J.  T.  533  ; 
Mrs.  H.196,  635; 

R.552;  R.P.313; 
R.  R.438;  S.198, 
422;  S.  E.  536; 
Sir  M.  C.  658  ; T. 
638;  W.  89,  91 
Smithson,  J.  P.  424 
Smithwick,  M.  A.  89 
Smyth,  A.  655;  C. 
653;  G.  A.  640; 
J.  H.  G.  532  ; W. 
J.  652 

Smythe,  Lt.  J,  637  ; 
Mrs.  636 

Snell,  G.  J.  316  ; R. 
333 

Snevd,  H.  545 
Soady,  R.  G.  641 
Soares,  Mrs.  J.  87 
SoIFe,  E.  659 
Sole,  E.  422 
Somers,  V.  221 
Somerset,  E.  C.  A. 
640  ; F.  J.  W. 
223;  Mrs.  W.  534 
Somerville,  A.  329  ; 

C.  641 

Sorsbie,  M.  423  ; R. 
637 

Southern,  Mrs.  J.  M. 
420 

Spain,  Mrs.  H.  31 1 
Spalding,  E.  J.  422 
Sparke,  S.  103 
Sparkes,  K.  551 
Sprague,  T.  B.  537 
Speer,  C.  P.  315 ; 

E.  K.  554 
Speirs,  A.  441 
Spence  - Hornby, 
Capt.  W.  546 
Spencer,  H.  315  ; H. 
J.  316;  Hon.  L. 

D.  641  ; M .T. 
536 

Spens,  Maj.-Gen.  A. 
654 

Sperling,  Mrs.A.533; 
Mrs.  C.,  jun.  636  ; 
Mrs.  J.  H.  636 
Spicer,  Mrs.  M.  550 


SpofTorth,  M.  91, 197 
Spong,  M.  658 
Spooner,  Mrs.  L.  H. 

420 

Sproule,  J.  315 
Spry,  E.  E.  547,  550 
Spurdens,  A.  657 
Square,  E.  C.  314 
Squibb,  G.  J.  222 
Stacey,  Mrs.  S.  L, 
311 

Stachey,  Mrs.  R.  C. 

421 

Stafford,  L,  535 
Stainfortb,  O.  198 
Stamford, Mrs. H.637 
Stamper,  A.  328 
Stanford,  P.  L.  332 
Stanhope,  P.  91 ; S. 
332 

Staniland,  S.  H.  638 
Stanley,  Mrs.  E.  421; 

S.  638 ; W.  423  ; 
W.  P.  218 

Staples,  H.  200  ; M. 
A.  316 

Staples-Browne,  A. 
423 

Stapleton,  C.  E.  200; 
R.  552 

Stapvlton,  Mrs.W.C. 

S7 

Stark,  J.  548 
Starkey,  J.  328;  Mrs. 

87;  Mrs.  L.  R.  420 
Startin,  S.  E.  200 
Steains,  J.  P.  315  ; 

M.  V.  537 
Steed,  Lt.  E.  H.  331 
Steel,  G.  101,  535; 
J.  547 

Steggall,  R.  197 
Stenning,  W.  316 
Stephens,  E.  M.  217; 

J.  640  ; L.  J.  200, 
313 

Stephenson,  E.  100 
Sterne,  Mrs.  421 
Sterry,  E.  333 
Steuart,  Mrs.  330 
Stevens,  W.  H.  659 
Stevenson,  G.  105  ; 
W.  86 

Steward,  L.  L.  333  ; 

T.  334 

Stewart,  Capt.  Hon. 

K. 635  ; D.  S.  90  ; 

E. 532;  E.M.331; 

E.  N.  317;  J.  F. 
547;  Lady  E.  G. 
90;  Lt.-Col.J.D. 
88  ; M.  A.  197  ; 
Miss  A.  552,655; 
Mrs.  D.  312;  R. 

F.  S.  534 


Stiebel,  C.  D.  327 
Stikeman,  H.  F.  100 
Stiles,  R.  W.  637 
Still,  Mrs.  H.  H.  87 
Stirke,  J.  H.  101 
Stirling,  A.  I.  550 
Stobart,  Mrs.  H.  533; 

Mrs.  J.  H.  533 
Stock,  A.  M.  534 
Stockdale,  C.  640 
Stockeustrom,  E.  M. 
199 

Stoddart,  E.  656  ; G. 

P.222;  S.  E.  421 
Stokes,  E.  316,  656  ; 
Mrs.  E.  100 ; W. 
R.  106 

Stokoe,  M.  551 
Stone,  E.  101;  F. 
H.H.105;  F.422; 

G.  220;  M.  553; 
W.  F.  L.  103 

Stopford,  Visc’tess, 
86 

Storer,  E.  314 
Storks,Col.SirH.  K. 
311 

Stothert,  G.  102 ; M. 
331 

Stowell,  H.  A.  200 
Stracey,  Miss,  314 
Strachey,  Mrs.  J.  311 
Straight,  F.  J.  C.537 
Strathallan,  Visc’nt, 
635 

Strathmore,  Earl  of, 

635 

Street, H.99;  L.V.  89 
Strickland,  E.  438  ; 

H.  638;  J.  L.  537; 
Mrs.  E.  87 

Strong,  Mrs.  C.  442, 
Struthers,  M.  330 
Stuart,  A.  W.  547  ; 
Hon.  C.  F.  104; 
Mrs.  330;  Mrs.'W. 
G.  87  ; R.  637 
Stubbs,  A.  C.  442  ; 

M.  A.  91;  R.422 
Stuchbury,  S.  438 
Stucley,  G.  S.  532 
Studiey,  J.  535 
Stunt,  J.  658 
Sturgis,  T.  332 
Sturne,  M.  550 
Stuckling,  Lt.-Col. 

N.  440 

Sudeley,  A.  F.  1. 641 
Suffield,  Lady,  86 
Sullivan,  G.  J.  217 
Sumner,  Mrs.  J.  M. 

636  ; Mrs.  W.  A. 
312;  R.  214 

Sundius,  H.  J.  199 
Sur ridge,  T.  215 
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Sutcliffe,  J.  652  ; J. 

D.  223 

Sutherland,  C.  197 
Suthie,  Lady  S.  G. 
312 

Sutton,  D.  546  ; E. 

E.  104;  Mrs.  H. 
196;  Mrs.  J.  S. 
196 

Swabey,  F.  657 
Swaine,  G.  W.  554 
Swale,  A.  333 
Swan,  W.  548 
Swanwick,  T.  K.  641 
Swayne,  J.  107 
Swepstone,Mrs.C.  S. 
196 

Swete,  M.  A.  654 
Swift,  E.221;  J.551 
Swinburne,  I.  536 
Swine,  F.  316 
Swinton,  I.  328;  J. 

S.  215;  R.  B.  313; 

T. 656;  W.  B.197 
Sworder,  Mrs.  T.  87 
Sydenham,  J.  P.  638; 

J.  W.  215 
Syers,  A.  P.  315 
Sykes,  J.  A.  641 ; 
M.  441 

Symonds,  C.  J.  637  ; 
T.  M.  652 

Tabj,  S.  F.  Viscount 
de,  638 

Tabois,  E.  A.  330 
Tait,  Col.  442 
Talbot,  C.658;  Hon. 
Mrs.  R.  G.  312  ; 
Hon.  W.  P.  M.  C. 
86 

Ta’iacarne,Marq.635 
Tallmadge,C.W.438 
Tancred,Hon.H.J.86 
Tanner,  J.  222;  T. 
640 

Tarlin,  M.  A.  536 
Tarn,  W.  654 
Tasker,  H.  C.  314 
Tate,  W.  B.  639 
Tatbam,  Mrs.  R.  R. 
312 

Tattersall,  C.  105 
Taunton,  L.  M.  535  ; 

Mrs.  W.  E.  195 
Tawse,  C.  88 ; J.  88 
Tayler,  B.  550;  S. 
H.  C.  197 

Taylor,  C.  641;  D. 
104;  E.  J.  424; 
G.  C.  313;  H.  A. 
91  ; Hon.  Mrs.  E. 
548;  H.  P.  655; 
J.  329,  547,  552, 
553;  J.  M.  223; 
Lady  S.333;  Maj. 


R.  L.  532;  M.  Le 
Fer,  82;  534,548; 
Mrs.  A.  443;  R. 
103,  316;  S.  200, 
639;  S.  B.  639; 
T.  546;  W.  551  ; 
W.  E.  199 

Teague,  C.  R.  422 
Tebbett,  M.  102 
TeesdaIe,Lady,  552 ; 

Maj.  C.  C.  86 
Teevan,  Mrs.  J.  S. 
555 

Tempest,  Col.  J.  P. 
552 

Temple,  C.  91;  M. 
328  ; R.  328 ; R. 

G.  328 ; W.  S. 
545 

Templer,  C.  L.  313 
Tennant,  Capt.  421 ; 

T.  E.  197 
Tenniel,  A.  536 
Tennyson,  Mrs.  H. 
312 

Terrot,  Rt.  Rev.  Bp. 
639 

Terry,  C.  656;  E. 

535  ; W.  550 
Tetlow,  W.  549 
Thackeray,  S.  316 
Theakston,G.H.102 
Theed,  T.  M.  638 
Thellusson,  Maj.  423 
Thelwall,  B.  553; 

Mrs.  R.  B.  635 
Theobald,  A.B.  421; 

Mrs.  C.87;  T.548 
Thickins,  S.  334 
Tbirlwall,  A.W.  441 
Thistletbwaite,  Mrs. 
T,  534 

Tbistletbwayte,  A.  J. 
222 

Thomas,  E.  H.  T. 

331  ; F.  441  ; J. 
443;  M.222,  330, 
641;  T.  219;  W. 

332  ; W.  L.  216  ; 
W.  M.  217 

Thompson,  B.  551 ; 
C.  E.  640  ; Capt. 
T.  P.  314;  E.  G. 
198;  G.440;  Hon. 
J.W.  197;  J.  637; 
J.H.  423  ; M.552  ; 
M.  H.  534  ; Mrs. 

H.  S.  420;  Mrs. 
H.  533  ; R.  315 ; 

S.  536;  T.  215; 

T.  E.  441 

Thomson, H.M.  535  ; 

Lt.-Col.G.L.639 
Thornbury,  S.  217 
Thorne,  S.  A.  200 


Thornhill,  Mrs.  W. 
533 

Thornton, H.  A.  222  ; 
Mrs.  J.  534;  Sir 
W.  H.  438. 
Thorogood,  Mrs.  J. 

217  ; F.  W.  638 
Thorp,  E.  M.  535 
Thorpe,  W.  545 
Thruston,  Mrs.  636 
Thurgasland,  G.  438 
Thurshy,  Mrs.  R.  H. 
313 

Thwaites,  J.  422 
Thynne,  Lady  E. 

86;  Lady  U.  534 
Tibbits,  J.  S.  216  ; 

Mrs.  F.  636 
Tibbs,  S.  E.  656 
Tichbourne,  R.  330 
Tidy,  Col.  T.  H.  91 
Tiernay,  Mrs.  J.  B. 
421 

Tiffin,  J.  214 
Tilbury,  A.  554  ; E. 
333 

Tillard,  H.  P.  327 
Timbrell,  S.  J.  313 
Timins,  Lt.-Col.  T. 
C.  546 

Timm,  T.  440 
Tindal,  E.  657 
Tinkler,  R.  333 
Tinley,  M.  A.  329 
Tinling,  A.A.L.  549 
Todd,  F.  E.  534  ; F. 
S.  199;  Mrs.  A. 
G.  636 

Tollemache,  Mrs.  J. 

196;  W.  F.  90 
Tolme,  C.  H.  216 
Tombs,  M.  220 
Tomkins,  A.  553. 
Tomkinson,  E.  334 
Tomlinson,  R.  C. 
106 

Tompson, G.N.  548; 

Mrs.  G.  E.  86 
Tomsett,  A.  536 
Tongue,  R.  F.  640 
Tookey,  M.  A.  217 
Tootal,  S.  441 
Tooze,  E.  C.  T.  317 
Torkington,  J.  89 
Torre,  Don  A.  de  la 
101 

Torrens,  T.  H.  99 
Torriano,  H.  J.  536 
Tony,  J.  Y.  422 
Tothill,  H.  329 
Tottenham,  Capt.  C. 
G.  200 

Towgood,  C.  100 
Townley,  Mrs.  C. 
W.  420 
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Townsend,M.J.  104; 
W.  637 

Towsey,  S.  104 
Trafford,  PL  p'.  221  ; 
T.  659 

Trahern,  M.  P.  442 
Traill,  J.  H.  315 
Travers,  Capt.  J.  S. 
440;  E.  199;  J. 
199  ; W.  A.  638 
Tregarthen,  Mrs.  W. 

F.  311 

Trelawny,  H.  D.  638 
Trenchard,  W.  329 
Tress,  W.  441 
Trevanion,  Lady  F. 
636 

Trevelyan,  M.  J.  90  ; 

Sir  C.  E.  311 
Trevor,T.G.316,  423 
Trewman,Maj.  F.R. 
653 

Trimmer,  C.  A.  551 
Trinder,  H.  548 
Tripp,  C.  G.  197 
Trollope,  Mrs.  J.  H. 
312 

Trotinan,  E.  F.  639  ; 
M.  315 

Tubbs,  E.  B.  536; 
V.  654 

Tucker,  A.  547  ; A. 
C.  640  ; J.  326  ; 
M.  654 

Tuckett,  A.  E.  1 02 
Tudor,  A.  S.  315  ; 

M.  H.  551 
Tufnell,  Mrs.  J.  196 
Tugwell,  A.  334 
Tulloch,Mrs.  H.  311 
Tunstall,  A.  M.  441 
Tupman,  S.  554 
Tupper,  L.  C.  89  ; 

St.  E.  M.  215 
Turner,  C.  554  ; E. 
102 ; E.  C. 89;  F. 
657  ; G.  658;  J. 
F.423;  M.A.317; 
M.  M.  218;  S.  W. 
422. 

Tumor,  Major-Gen. 
106  ; Mrs.  E.  R. 
420 

Turville,  G.  W.  546 
Tustin,  E.  E.  654 
Tweed,  R.  316,  640 
Tweedale,  J.  222 
Tweeddale,  Marquis 
of,  635 

Tweedie,  A.  F.  638  ; 

Capt.  A.  L.  216 
Tweedy,  W.  M.  554 
Twining  Mrs.  J.  421 
Twopeny,  M.  655 
Twynam,  L.  M.  104 
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Tykes,  L.  551 
Tylee,  C.  548 
Tyler, H.658;  1.332 
Tymras,  S.  E.'  W. 

537  ; W.  R.  537 
Tyndall,  J.  C.  M.  88 
Tyrwhitt,  R.  E.  535 
Tyssen,  Mrs.  533 
Udny,  Col.  J.  A.  656 
Uhde,  C.  653 
Umbers,  H.  W.  315 
Umfreville,  E.  H. 

441  ; H.  641 
Underwood,  Mrs.  W. 
H.  86 

Unett,  E.  638 
Upcher,  Mrs.  H.  R. 
534 

Upton,  J.  658 
Urling,  C.  A.  640 
Usill,  J.  H.  89 
Ussher,  T.  635 
Vachell,  C.  328 
Valentine,  S.  442 ; 
T.  438 

Vallance,  S.  334 
Valletort,  Vise.,  86 
Vallory,  Prince  A. 
198 

Vansittart,  A.  654 
Vardon,  C.  221 
Varley,  E.  G.  422 
Vaughan,  D.  J.  199; 
E.  105  ; Sir  R.  W. 
655  ; T.90;  W.314 
Ve inant,  M.  550 
Venables,  H.  88 
Venn,  H.  C.  333 
Vereker,  Hon.  J.  P. 
197 

Vernet,  H.  640 
Vernon,  J.  H.  639 
Verral,  E.  440 
Vetch,  J.  E.  90 
Vicars, Mrs.E.A.31 2 
Vignoles,  H.  200 
Vigor,  G.  L.  219 
Villebois,  M.  331 
Villiers,  Lady  C.  104 
Vinall,  F.  L.  200 
Vincent,  C.  M.  A. 
653;  J.  R.  655; 
M.  233 

Vinning,Miss  L.  641 
Virgoe,  A.  334 
Vizard,  W.  222,  328 
Voase,  Mrs.  332 
Von  Stieglitz,  F.  L. 

Baron,  537 
Vyvyan,  A.  P.  103 
Waddington,  Major- 
Gen.  102 

Wade,  C.  105  ; Mr. 
86;  Mrs.  A.  J.  86  ; 
P.  333 


Wager,  J.  106 
Waggett,  J.  H.  424 
Wagner,  E.  91 
Wagstaff,  J.  221 
Wailes,  J.  551  ; W. 
317 

Wainwright,  E.  89 
Waite,  1.  M.  637 
Wake,  Mrs.  B.  A. 

196  ; P.  A.  635 
Wales,  W.  641 
Walford,  F.  J.  656 
Walker,  B.  88  ; B.  C. 

657  ; Dr.  J.  101  ; 

E.  C.  S.  315;  F. 

L. 442;  G.W.88  ; 
J.  106,  330,  549, 
639,  655;  J.  I. 

197  ; L.  91;  W. 
199 

Wall,  T.  B.  411 
Wallace,  J.  657 
Waller,  Capt.  W.  N. 
313  ; H.  E.  107; 
J.  330 ; L.  422 ; 
Mrs.  C.  E.  311 
V/allinger,  A.  H.199 
Wallis,  A.  M.  106 ; 
J.  E.  316,  421  ; 

Wdne,^A.  S.  311 
Walpole,  C.  220  ; E. 

199;  Mrs.R.  195 
Walsh,  Lady  E.534; 
Lt.-Col.  A.  S.  S. 
635 ; M.  D.  104  ; 

M.  K.  638 
Walter,  C.  F.  90; 

F.  E.  316;  H. 
326 

Walthew,  F.  315 
Walton,  Capt.  N.  B. 
^46  ; J.  537  ; Mrs. 
J.  F.  86 

Ward,  Capt.M.  442  ; 
D.  334;  E.  637  ; 
J.  440,  641  ; M. 

0.  637;  P.  215 
Wardale,  J.  R.  215 
Warde,  G.  A.  326; 

J.  106 

Warden,  M.  100 
Warden,  A.  106 
W ardlaw,  Mrs.  J.  42 1 
Wardle,  M.  421 
Waring,  L.  A.  536  ; 
M.  332 

Warmington,  M.  L. 
637 

Warne,  A.  554 
Warner,  C.  W.  635  ; 

1.  J.  534 

Warrand,  R.  548 
Warren,  H.  A.  536  ; 
M.  641 


Warrender,  Mrs.  G. 

420 

Warrington,  Col.  T. 
221 

Waterhouse,  E.  535; 

Mrs.  F.  548 
Waterman,  T.  101 
Waters,  A.  E.  439; 

R.J.326;  M.199 
Watson,  C.  443  ; 
Col.  E.  J.  440; 
Dr.  T.  195  ; E. 
441  ; E.  E.  534; 
H.  315;  J.  327, 
546  ; J.  R.  B.  88  ; 
J.W.640;  Ladv, 
533  ; Lt.-Col.  L 
553;  M.640;  Mrs. 
E.  J.  420;  Mrs. 

G.  86;  Mrs.  H. 
W.  87  ; Mrs.  J. 

H.  313  ; Mrs.  R. 
635 ; T.  442 

Watson  - Taylor, 
Lady  C.  637 
Watt,  Mrs.  R.  636 
Watts,  W.H.  421 
Waugh,  C.  N.  552 
Way,  B.221;  C.  H. 
332;  Mrs.  J.  312  ; 
T 89 

Wayland,  D.  S.  652 
Wayne,  Mrs.  W.  H. 

421 

Waynman,  J.  E.  654 
Weare,  Mrs.  T.  W. 
312 

Weaver,  H.  80 
Webb,  Hon.  Mrs.  F. 
636 

Webster,  A.  L 537  ; 

G.  640;  J.  105; 
M.  A.  197 

Wedderburn,  D.  218 
Wedgwood,  W.  R. 
536 

Weguelin,  Mrs.  T. 
M.  534 

Weigall,  S.  F.  534 
Welch, IG.  A.V.’422 ; 

H.  T.  641 ; J.  658 
Weld,  F.  423  ; M. 

R.  439 

Weldon,  Sir  A.  218 
Weller,  R.  548 
Welford,  J.  F.  ^1 
Wells,  Dean  of,  wife 
of  the,  88 ; J.  B. 
221 ; M.  D.  195 
Wellwood,  A.  A.  M. 
638 

Welsh,  E.  537  ; J. 
657 

Wenlock,  T.  B.  215 
Wentworth,  H.  423 ; 


T.  V.  423 ; W.  C. 
550 

Were,  T.  B.  638 
Werry,  F.  P.  329 
West,  A.  553;  C. 
90  ; F.  421  ; H. 
T.  T.  545  ; J.  334 
'Westhorp,  I.  442 
West.macott,  Mrs.  R. 

636;  S. 106 
Weston,  E.  F.  537  ; 

I.  C.  S.  221  ; J. 
S.  214;  M.  B. 
653 

Westropp.W.'M.  422 
Wetherall,  L G.  199 
Wharton, Col.  A. 218 
Whately,  E.  639 
Whatton,  Mrs.  A.  B. 
312 

Whealler,  Mrs.  G. 
A.  420 

Wheatley,  M.  422 
Wheeler,  C.  31 5;  H. 
421 

Wheler,  LadyL.654 
"Whelpton,  H.  R.  640 
Whidbourne,Mrs.G. 
F.  636 

Whitaker,  J.  G.  330 
Whitbread,  Lady  I. 
312 

White,  Dr.  198  ; Dr. 
A.  217;  E.  442, 
655  ; Gen.  F.  C. 
550  ; L.  B.  315  ; 
Mrs.  H.  D.  534  ; 
Mrs.  J.  196;  Mrs. 
L.‘533 ; R.  89  ; T. 
220,  438  ; W.  G. 
S 332 

Whitehead,  I. M.199 
Whitehurst,  A.  657 
Whiteside,  Rt.  Hon. 

J.  311 

Whitling,  M.U.537 
Whitlock,  F.H.313 
Whitmarsh,  E.  L. 
553 

Whitmore,  L.  L.  198 
Whittaker,G.  A.317 
Whitting, Mrs.  H.  C. 
D.  313 

Whitton,  R.  217 
Whytehead,  F.  218; 
R.  90 

Wickham,  A.  641  ; 

F.H.  657;  J.655 
Wigan,  Mrs.  F.  421 
Wight,  A.  101 ; E. 
441 

Wightman,  W.  106 
Wigley,  C.  440  ; 
Mrs.  221 

Wigney,  H.  C.  422 


Wigrara,  C.  F.  640 
Wlibraham,  Mrs.  R. 
W.  195 

Wildash,  A.  198 
Wilder,  A.  200 
Wildman,  Mrs.  J.  L. 
195 

Wilford,  E.  C.  19.9, 
549 

Wilkes,  J.  W.  335 
Wilkie,  W.  422 
Wilking,  R.  88 
Wilkins,  E.216;  H. 
442 

Wilkinson,  C.  440  ; 

E.  641  ; J.  536  ; 
J.J.218;  M.549; 
M.  A.  198;  W.  90 
Wilks,  E.  M.  422 
Willcox,  C.  328 
Willesford,  C.  422 
Williams,  A.  J.  199  j 
E.  438  ; G.  99, 
535,  639  ; H.  W. 
422;  J.  102;  J. 
A.  316  ; Mrs.  F. 
M.  533 ; Mrs.  G. 
312  ; Mrs.  H.  L. 
87;  M.  641;  M. 
E.  423 ; P.  331; 

R.  88,  638;  S. 
221;  T.  329;  T. 
C.  421  ; T.  H. 
440  ; W.  655  ; W. 
H.639;  W.  J.91; 
W.  P.  440 
Williamson,  Mrs.  G. 
533;  S.  638  ; W. 
G.  424' 

Willicombe,  A.  M. 
314 

Willink,  D.  328 
Willis,  A.  640  ; E. 
90;  J.  W.  546; 
L.  223  ; R.  106 
Willoby,  A.  443 
Willock,  M.  200 
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Willoughby,  E.  103 
Wills,  H.  M.  198; 
M.  549 

Willsher,  E.  103 
Willson,  G.  S.  331  ; 

W.  T.  536 
Wilmot,  F.  e.  104; 

Mrs.  F.  E.  534 
Wilson,  A.  640  ; E. 
545;  E.  N.  637 ; 

G.  331;  I.E.554; 
J.  316,  331 ; J.  G. 
536;  J.  M.  328; 
M.  A.  656 ; Mrs. 
A.  534;  R.  106; 

S.  328  ; Sir  B.  H. 
219 ; T.  552 

Wilton,  Countess  of, 
107 

Wimbridge,  J.  315 
Winder,  J.W.B.441 
Windle,  H.  C.  554 
Wing,  J.  552;  K.423 
Wingfield,  H.  217  ; 
M.  A.  656  ; W.  C. 
197 

Wingrove,  G.W.  lOl 
Winmill,  E.  314 
Winn,  T.  H.  654 
Winniet,  A.  W.  100 
Winser,  T.  103 
Winstanley,  E.  101 ; 

H.  332 

Winter,  G.  102;  T. 
G.  657 

Winton,  Mrs.  F.  C. 
635 

Wirgman,  T.  88 
Wise,Com.C.  A.439; 
E.  328,  551;  M. 

E.  639;  P.  640; 

T.  91 

Wish,  C.  639 
Wissenden,  H.  334 
Witcombe,  H.  333 
Witham,  H.  107;  Lt. 

F.  442 


Witherington,  A.  641 
Withers,  W.  537 
Witliington,  E.C.197 
Witts,  A.  547 
Wolfe,  R.  B.  549 
Wolff,  Lady  G.  M. 
222 

Wolseley,  W.  A.  334 
Womersley,  R.  C. 
89 

Wood,  E.  S.  658; 

G.  F.219;  H.332; 

H.  G.  314;  J.  G. 
317;  M.  M.  535; 
Mrs.  534;  Mrs.W. 
87;  W.  A.  214 

Woodall,  G.  315 
Woodcock,  J.  437; 

M.  E.  331 
Woodhouse,  A.  J. 

314  ; Mrs.  S.  636 
Woodley,  C.  439 ; 
J.  219 

Woodman,  J.  222 
Woodward,  H.  103  ; 

J.  H.316;  R.  658 
Woodyatt,  L.  G.  M. 
547 

Woolams,  W.  657 
Woolcock,  C.  315 
Woollcombe,  C.  314; 

E.  103;  E.B.331 
Wooler,  L.  C.  88 
Woolward,  E.  657 
Wordsworth,  M.  222 
Worms,  J.  438 
Worrell,  E.  89  ; H. 
218 

Worsley,  A.  88  ; H. 

101  ; J.  217 
Worthington,  S.  332 ; 
W.  658 

Wortley,  A.  222 
Wotton,  L.  535 
Wrangham,  E,  A.422 
Wray,  M.  J.  640 
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Wrey,  A.  B.  313 
Wriford,  G.  H.  422 
Wright,  E.  439 ; E. 

G.  552  ; H.  104; 

H.  M.  536;  J.  B. 
A.  198;  J.E.549; 
M.  535,  547,  657 

Wroth,  A.  M.  547 
Wroughton,  F.A.658 
WyaU,  Mrs.  G.  196 
Wylde,  Mrs.  T.  195 
Wyllie,  Mrs.  R.  534 
Wyndham,  Col.  G. 

532;  Miss  C.  329 
Wyudowe,  A.  O.  S. 
314 

Wynn,  Lady  A.  W. 
421 

Wynne,  W.  W.  106 
Wyon,  C.  F.  639 
Yallowley,  M.  548 
Yates,  F.  M,  W.  200; 

J.  653;  S.  J.  424 
Yeates,  J.  101 
Yeatman,  F.  F.  638  ; 

Mrs.  M.  86 
Yeeles,  J.  W.  421 
Yelverton,  Hon.  A. 
639;  Hon.  M.  221; 
Hon.  Mrs.  W.  312 
Yonge,  Capt.  W.  L. 
314 

Young,  C.  W.  197; 
E.  439,  656;  H. 
532;  J.  P.  639; 
M.  218;  Mrs.  A. 
W.  196;  Mrs.  G. 
A.  312;  Mrs.W. 
87 ; Rt.  Hon.  Sir 
J.  311;  S.  330 
Youngman,W.B.639 
Yool,  W.  442 
Y ork.  Lady  May  oress 
of,  196 

Yorke,  Mrs.  R,  534 
Yule,  Mrs.  C.  B.  87 
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Africa:  Algiers,  412;  Carthage,  294,  298, 
395,  412. 

America  : Jamaica,  256 ; Mexico,  52  ; 
Quito,  271  ; New  York,  475,  559,  5S6  ; 
United  States,  84,  470,  579,  580. 

Asia : Babylon,  302,  305 ; Batavia,  584  ; 
Bomba}^  82  ; Calcutta,  82 ; Cashmere, 
58;  Ceylon,  584;  Erivan,  398;  Hanai 
Tepeb,  166;  India,  382,  631;  Japan, 
77  ; Jeddo,  79,  80  ; Jerusalem,  296, 
306,371,494,628;  Madras,  82  ; Mount 
Libanus,  584;  Nagasaki,  78,  81;  Na- 
zareth, 372;  Nineveh,  297;  Troy,  167; 
Tyre,  58. 

Europe:  Aiguillon,  342  ; Akers,  75;  Am- 
sterdam, 583,  629;  Angers,  63,  176, 
178,  180,  284,  287;  Anjou,  176,  180; 
Antwerp,  146,  245,  581  ; Arles,  152, 
153;  Athens,  174,  283;  Auberoche, 
343  ; Auray,  4 ; Austerlitz,  49  ; Avig- 
non, 626 ; Avranches,  459  ; Baignols, 
626 ; Barentin,  52  ; Basle,  241  ; Beau- 
caire,  153;  Bee,  462;  Bienne,  513; 
Bologna,  17,  119,459;  Bonn,  69  ; Bor- 
deaux, 227,  352  ; Brest,  118  ; Breteuil, 
20;  Brinais,  20;  Brittany,  178,  180; 
Bruges,  581  ; Brussels,  228  ; Caen, 
460;  Calais,  6,  15,  116,  117,  235; 
Cambray,  113  ; Christiana,  625  ; Chris- 
tiansborg,  624  ; Cologne,  281,583  ; Con- 
stantinople, 584  ; Cressy,  120;  Dalheim, 
173;  Dax,  173,  282,  408;  Denmai’k, 
494,  624  ; Dunkirk,  249  ; Elderen,  283  ; 
Evreux,  478;  Ferrara,  178;  Florence, 

139,  140,  178;  France,  349,  494,  578; 
Frankfort-on-the-Main,  581  ; Geneva, 

140,  513;  Genoa,  139,  178;  Germany, 

340,  577  ; Ghent,  494  ; Gundisan,  56  ; 
Haarlem,  582,  583;  Hague,  246;  Hol- 
land, 256,  577;  Italy,  283,  340,  632; 
Lausanne, 167;  Leghorn, 139;  Lille,352; 
Limoges,  178,  287  ; Luxembourg,  173; 
Lyons,  139,  152  ; Maine,  287 ; Mayence, 
582,583;  Mecklenburg,624;  Middleburg, 
245  ; Milan,  227  ; Montauban,  627  ; 
Montebello,  632;  Moscow,  584;  Munich, 
241;  Najara,  18;  Naples,  139;  New- 
cliatel,  513;  Nice,  139;  Nismes,  155; 
Nuremberg,  513,  584;  Padua,  597; 
Paris,  56,  65,  139,  173,  176,  228,  246, 

341,  461,  475,  583,  626;  Pavia,  459; 
I’erigord,  176;  Perigiieux,  178;  Pitres, 


476,  479;  Poitiers,  11,  286;  Poitou, 
287;  Pont  du  Gard,  151,  153;  Re- 
moulins,  153;  Rheiins,  64;  Ribe,  75; 
Ringsted,  73;  Roeskilde,  75;  Rome, 
65,  139,  140,  177,  180,  294,  515,  530, 
572,  622;  Romorentin,  21  ; Rosebecque, 
8;  St.  Bonne,  156  ; St.  Omer,  114;  St. 
Petersburgh,  584;  Sienna,  581 ; Soissons, 
284;  Spain,  578;  Spalatro,  568  ; Stras- 
burg,  582;  Sweden,  188,624;  Switzer- 
land, 396,  513;  Tannenberg,  14;  Tar- 
ascon,  153, 174;  Tongres,  167  ; Toulouse, 
172;  Toulouze,  228;  Tournay,  115; 
Treves,  280;  Turkey,  84;  Udina,  56; 
Upsala,  75,  624;  Valenciennes,  242  j 
Valoingnes,  343  ; Valverde,  18  ; Venice, 
50,  146,  167,  179,  180,  246,  274,  282, 
398,  568;  Verona,  616;  Vienna,  152; 
Vienne,  393  ; Viterbo,  494;  Zurich,  342, 
513. 

British  Isles:  England,  163,  172,  176, 
247,  248,  256,  287,  354,  416,  469,  493, 
571,  578;  Jersey,  56. 

Bedfordshire  : Biggleswade,  168;  Turvey, 
397. 

Berkshire:  Bray,  144;  Cold  Ash,  57, 
Easthampstead,  391;  Finchampstead, 
391 ; Reading,  530  ; Wallingford,  395  ; 
West  Ilsley,  568  ; Windsor,  353,  571. 

Buckinghamshire : Buckingham,  142;  Great 
Wycombe,  142;  Horton,  138. 

Caerinarthenshire : Caermarthen,  145.' 

Cambridgeshire : Bottisham  Lade,  56;  Bur- 
well,  308,  488  ; Cambridge,  70,  124, 135, 
140,  143,  146,  486,  489  ; Chesterton, 
487  ; Ely,  269,  488,  490. 

Cheshire  : Delamere-house,  397  ; Kinder- 
ton,  54. 

Cumberland : Burgh,  590  ; Burn  Moor,  188. 

Derbyshire : Derby,  141  ; Gibb  Hill,  168  ; 
King’s  Newton  Hall,  531  ; Melbourn, 
616. 

Devonshire  : Exeter,  269,  419;  Stokenham, 
166;  Widwell,  160. 

Dorsetshire:  Charmouth,  590 ; Dorchester, 
54,  55,  282,  283  ; Frampton,  282  ; Ware- 
ham,  253  ; Wyke,  283,  397. 

Durham;  Auckland  Castle,  159;  Darling, 
ton,  27 ; Durham,  59,  143,  156,  158, 
162,  469,  501,  502  ; Edraondbyers,  58, 
Mainsforth,  157, 

Essex:  Chelmsford,  142  ; Colcliester,  588; 
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East  Ham,  270  ; North  Ockeiiden,  174; 
Stanford  Rivers,  143. 

Flintshire : Flint  Castle,  234  ; St.  Asaph, 
143. 

Gloucestershire:  Bristol,  10,168,280,497  ; 
Cirencester,  54 ; Fairford,  271;  Wood- 
chester,  54. 

Hampshire  : Basingstoke,  23  ; Carishrook, 
119;  Dunbury-hill,  52  ; Ev^sley,  391  ; 
Hayling  Island,  283  ; Portsmouth,  396  ; 
Southampton,  113,  280 ; Winchester, 
124,  143,  183,  269,  353,  419.  588. 

Herefordshire : Bosbury,  167  ; Pembridge 
Castle,  616. 

Hertfordshire  : Ashwell,  392  ; Berkhamp- 
stead.  Great,  272;  Bishop’s  Hatfield, 
141  ; Cheshunt,  166,  393  ; Chorleywood, 
418  ; St.  Alban’s,  269  ; Wigginton,  166  ; 
Yardley,  253. 

Huntingdonshire:  Kimbolton,  167  ; Ram- 
sey, 489;  St.  Ives,  124,  490. 

Kent,  408  ; Ashdown,  616;  Bapchild,  168  ; 
Canterbury,  35,  146,  178,  284,  460, 
617,  622;  Dover,  16,  117,  344,  411; 
Erith,  490;  Frind.sbury,  273;  Green- 
wich, 146,  247 ; Hever  Castle,  57  ; 
Rochester,  411  ; Sandwich,  489  ; Sheer- 
ness, 49,  184;  Swancombe,  411, 

Lancashire:  Birch,  406,  496;  Cuerdale, 
396  ; Liverpool,  55 ; Manchester,  406, 
469,  496. 

Leicestershire:  Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  406; 
Bredon,  616  ; Leicester,  54,  172,  253, 
309,  405,  623 ; Loughborough,  624 ; 
Market  Harborough,  110;  Melton-Mow- 
bray,  405. 

Lincolnshire:  Barrow-hall,  616;  Bicker, 
489;  Boston,  87,  124;  Caistor,578;  Col- 
sterworth,  389  ; Crowland,  489  ; Den- 
ton, 487;  Fleet,  489;  Frampton,  489; 
Gedney,  487;  Gosberton,  489;  Hol- 
beach,  487  ; Kirton,  489  ; Lincoln,  398  ; 
Lindesey,  489 ; Louth,  486  ; Maple- 
thorpe,489;  Spalding,  487,490;  Thores- 
by,  489. 

Merionethshire  : Corwen,  397  ; Llanabo, 
397. 

Middlesex  : British  Museum,  238  ; Clerk- 
enwell,  378  ; Hackney,  168  ; London,  7, 
12,  59,  110,116,  117,  146,  228,  243,  245, 
255,  272,  274,  308,  346,  357,  359,  464, 
512,  522,  584,  616,  630,  632;  Newgate, 
381;  St.  Mary-le-bow,  616;  Shadwell, 
56,  57  ; Smithfield,  124  ; Somerset 
House,  145  ; Staines,  272  ; Stanmore, 
144  ; Twickenham,  577  ; Tyburn,  143, 
147;  Westminster,  191,  256,  269,  354, 
515,  529. 

Monmouthshire : Caerwent,  588  ; Mon- 
mouth, 55  ; Tintern  Abbey,  419. 

Norfolk:  Caistor  St. Edmund’s,  588  ; Den- 
ver, 490;  Fakenham,  512;  Felbrigg, 
230 ; Hunstanton,  486  ; Lynn  Regis, 
390,  486;  Norwich,  308,  588,  591, 
593  ; Reedham,  590  ; Stoke,  490  ; Tas- 


burgh,  589  ; Terrington,  143  ; Thetford, 
489,  490,  588;  Worstead,  593;  Yar- 
mouth, Great,  348,  586,  592. 
Northamptonshire  : Fotheringhay,  283  ; 

Peterborough,  487,  489. 

Northumberland  : Bellingham,  58  ; Ber- 
wick, 58  ; Meldon,  157,  159  ; Morpeth, 
142  ; Newcastle,  58,  59,  110  ; Roth- 
bury,  144. 

Nottinghamshire : Nottingham,  251,  254. 
Oxfordshire  : Bicester,  624  ; Brighthamp- 
ton,  50,  52;  Chalgrove,  52;  Iffley,  30; 
Oxford,  22,  56,  69,  77,  140,  143,  229, 
269,  275,  287,  307,  309,400;  Westwell, 
270  ; Yelford,  163. 

Pembrokeshire  : St.  David’s,  145  ; St.  Go- 
vane’s  Hermitage,  169,  396  ; St.  Twin- 
nel,  270. 

Rutlandshire : Greetham,  110;  Lyndon, 
110,  Oakham,  309. 

Salop:  Shrewsbury,  142,  166,  449,  518; 
Wroxeter,  166,  173,  226,  338,  447,  449, 
625. 

Somersetshire : Athelney,  56  ; Bath,  259  ; 
Dunster,  396. 

Staffordshire : Barton,  141  ; Darleston, 
616  ; Lichfield,  352. 

Suffolk  : Beccles,  588  ; Brandon,  490  ; 
Burgh  Castle,  590  ; Exning,  489  ; Fros- 
senden,  272;  Hadleigh,  144;  Ilkets- 
hall  St.  John,  393;  LowestofF,  586,  592. 
Surrey:  Battersea,  271,  519;  Charlwood, 
55;  Cbobhara,  301;  Croydon,  519; 
Farnham,  69,  392;  Guildford,  69,  173; 
Kennington,  500,  519  ; Lambeth,  515  ; 
Merton,  22;  Oxted,  390;  Pence,  519; 
Putney,  142  ; Walton-on-Thames,  562  ; 
Wey bridge,  391. 

Sussex:  Amberley,  54;  Bignor,  54  ; Bux- 
ted,  617,  618  ; Chichester,  51,  269,  617  ; 
Cissbury,  57 ; Lamberhurst,617 ; Lewes, 
390,617,618;  Mayfield,  617;  Uckfield, 
617;  Warbleton,  618. 

Warwickshire  : Chesterton,  146  ; Kenil- 
worth, 419  ; Sutton  Coldfield,  141  ; 
Warwick,  419. 

Wiltshire:  Bishop’s  Cannings,  275 ; Cla- 
rendon, 516;  Devizes,  274;  Fonthill, 
255  ; Malmesbury,  65  ; Salisbury,  9, 
307,  354,  397,  419,  623  ; Sarum,  143 ; 
Stonehenge,  419. 

Worcestershire : Droitwich,  487  ; Stour- 
bridge, 124;  Worcester,  234. 

Yorkshire:  Barnsley,28;  Beverley, 28;  Bol- 
ton, 28;  Boroughbridge,  58  ; Bridlington, 
28;  Byland,  28;  Castle  Howard, 405;  Cat- 
teric,  59  ; Coxw^old,  28  ; Doncaster,  27, 
31,  36,  37  ; Easby,  28  ; Egglestone,  28  ; 
Fishlake,  501,  511;  Fountains,  28; 
Guisborough,  28  ; Halifax,  142  ; Hat- 
field, 502 ; Kirkleatham  Hall,  274 ; 
Kirkstall,  28,  30  ; Leeds,  616;  Midgley, 
145  ; Northallerton,  28,  527  ; Ovington, 
156  ; Pickering,  27  ; Richmond,  156  ; 
Rievaulx,  28  ; Roche  Abbey,  30,  31  ; 
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Rotherham,  356 ; Scarborough,  28 ; Sel- 
by, 28  ; Whitby,  27,  28  ; Woolley  Park, 
393;  York,  28,  54,  59,  403,  515,  517, 
518,  619,  623. 

Ireland,  393;  Ardfert,  607  ; Armagh,  606; 
Athlone,  42;  Callan  Castle,  171  ; Car- 
low,  42  ; Carrickfergus,  171  ; Cashel, 
394,  522  ; Cloyne,  , 606,  609  ; Con- 
naught, 615  ; Cork,  41,  561,  609  ; Done- 
gal, 514  ; Dublin,  35,  42,  43,  560,  568, 
6Q6,  609,  613;  Elphini607  ; Kilkenny, 


44,  170, 171,  609  ; Meath,  522  ; Water- 
ford, 171  ; Wexford,  171,  609;  Wick- 
low, 42. 

Scotland,  395  ; Aberdeen,  381 ; Aberdo”;,, 
398 ; Ardochy,  282;  Burgh  of  Moasa, 

169  i Dane  Dyke,  281 ; Dumfries,  516  ; 
Dunbar,  58 ; Edinburgh,  59,  61,  83, 
170,  188,  281,  516,  585;  Elgin,  283; 
Harris,  Island  of,  281  ; Iona,  400;  Lewis 
Island,  398  ; Mid-Calder,  60  ; Orkney, 

170  ; St.  Kilda,  400, 
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